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ADMINISTRATION  OF  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INAUGURATION  OF  ME.  VAN  BUBEN. 

March  the  4th  of  this  year,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  usual  formalities,  and  conformed  to  the 
usage  of  his  predecessors  in  delivering  a  public 
address  on  the  occasion :  a  declaration  of  gen- 
eral principles,  and  an  indication  of  the  general 
course  of  the  admimstration,  were  the  tenor  of 
his  discourse:  and  the  doctrines  of  the  demo- 
cratic school,  as  understood  at  the  original  for- 
mation of  parties,  were  those  professed.  Close 
obfiervance  of  the  federal  constitution  as  written 
— ^no  latitudinarian  constructions  permitted,  or 
doubtful  powers  assumed — faithful  adherence  to 
all  its  compromises — economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government — peace,  friendship 
and  fair  dealing  with  all  foreign  nations— en- 
tangling alliances  with  none:  such  was  his 
political  diart:  and  with  the  expression  of  his 
belief  that  a  pcrseycrancc  in  this  line  of  foreign 
policy,  with  an  increased  strength,  tried  valor 
of  the  people,  and  cxhaustless  resources  of  the 
oountiy,  would  entitle  us  to  the  good  will  of 
nationa,  protect  our  national  respectability,  and 
secure  us  from  designed  aggression  from  foreign 
powers.  His  expressions  and  views  on  this  head 
deserve  to  be  commemorated,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered by  all  those  into  whose  hands  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  affairs  may  go ;  and  are, 
therefore,  here  given  in  his  own  words : 

"  Our  course  of  foreign  policy  has  been  so  uni- 
form and  intelligible,  as  to  constitute  a  rule  of 


executive  conduct  which  leaves  little  to  my  diSr 
cretion,  unless,  indeed,  I  were  willing  to  run  coun- 
ter to  the  lights  of  experience,  and  the  known 
opimons  of  my  constituents.  We  sedulously 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  nations,  as  the  con- 
dition most  compatible  with  our  welfare,  and 
the  principles  of  our  government  "We  decline 
alliaiioes,  as  adverse  to  our  peace.  We  desire 
commercial  relations  on  equal  terms,  being  ever 
willing  to  gve  a  fair  equivalent  for  advantages 
received.  We  endeavor  to  conduct  our  inter- 
course with  openness  and  sincerity;  promptly 
avowing  our  objects,  and  seeking  to  establisn 
that  mutual  frankness  which  is  as  beneficial  in 
the  dealings  of  nations  as  of  men.  We  have  no 
disposition,  and  we  disclaim  all  right,  to  meddle 
in  disputes,  whether  internal  or  foreign,  that 
may  molest  other  countries ;  regarding  them,  in 
their  actual  state,  as  social  communities,  and  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  in  all  their  contro- 
versies. Well  knowing  the  tried  valor  of  our 
people,  and  our  exhaustless  resources,  we 
neither  anticipate  nor  fear  any  designed  aggres- 
sion ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  just 
conduct,  we  feel  a  security  that  we  shall  never 
be  called  upon  to  exert  our  determination,  never 
to  permit  an  invasion  of  our  rights,  without 
punishment  or  redress." 

These  are  sound  and  encouraging  vicwS) 
and  in  adherence  to  them,  promise  to  the  United 
States  a  career  of  peace  and  prosperity  compar- 
atively free  from  the  succession  of  wars  which 
have  loaded  so  many  nations  with  debt  and 
taxes,  filled  them  with  so  many  pensioners  and 
paupers,  created  so  much  necessity  for  perma- 
nent fleets  and  armies ;  and  placed  one  half  the 
population  in  the  predicament  of  living  upon  the 
labor  of  the  other.  The  stand  which  the  United 
States  had  acquired  among  nations  by  the  vindi- 
l  cation  of  her  rights  against  the  greatest  powers 
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— «nd  the  maimer  in  which  all  unredressed  ag- 
gressions, and  all  previous  outstanding  injuries, 
even  of  the  oldest  date,  had  heen  settled  up  and 
compensated  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson — ^authorized  this  language  from 
Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
nations  has  justified  it.  Designed  aggression, 
within  many  years,  has  come  from  no  great 
power :  casual  disagreements  and  accidental  in- 
luries  admit  of  arrangement:  weak  neighbors 
can  find  no  benefit  to  themselves  in  wanton  ag- 
gression, or  refusal  of  redress  for  accidental 
wrong :  isolation  (a  continent,  as  it  were,  to  our- 
selves) is  security  against  attack ;  and  our  rail- 
ways would  accumulate  rapid  destruction  upon 
any  invader.  These  advantages,  and  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  rule,  to  ask  only  what  is  right, 
and  submit  to  nothing  wrong,  will  leave  us  (we 
have  reason  to  believe)  fr«e  from  hostile  col- 
lision with  foreign  powers,  tree  frt)m  the  neces'- 
oity  of  k^ping  up  war  establishments  of  army 
and  navy  in  time  of  peace,  with  our  great  re- 
Bouroes  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  (always 
the  safest  and  cheapest  national  treasuries),  to 
come  forth  when  public  exigencies  require  them, 
and  ourselves  at  liberty  to  pursue  an  unexampled 
career  of  national  and  individual  prosperity. 

One  single  subject  of  recently  revived  occur- 
rence in  our  domestic  concerns,  and  of  portentous 
apparition,  admitted  a  departure  from  the  gene- 
ralities of  an  inaugural  address,  and  exacted  from 
the  new  President  the  notice  of  a  special  decla- 
ration :  it  was  the  subject  of  slavery — an  alarm- 
ing subject  of  agitation  near  twenty  years  before 
— quieted  by  the  Missouri  compromise — re- 
suscitated in  1835,  as  shown  in  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  View;  and  apparently  taking  its 
place  as  a  permanent  and  most  pestiferous  ele- 
ment in  our  presidential  elections  and  federal 
legislation.  It  had  largely  mixed  with  the  pres- 
idential election  of  the  preceding  year:  it  was 
expected  to  mix  with  ensuing  federal  legislation : 
and  its  evil  efiect  upon  the  humony  and  stability 
of  the  Union  justified  the  new  President  in  mak- 
ing a  special  declaration  in  relation  to  it,  and 
even  in  declaring  beforehand  the  cases  of  slavery 
legislation  in  which  he  would  apply  the  qualified 
negative  with  which  the  constitution  invested 
him  over  the  acts  of  Congress.  Under  this  sense 
of  duty  and  propriety  the  inaugural  address 
presented  this  passage : 
''The  last,  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  the  promi- 


nent sources  of  discord  and  disaster  supposed  to 
lurk  in  our  political  condition,  was  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery.    Our  fore&thers  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  delicacy  of  this  sub- 
jeclL  and  they  treated  it  with  a  forbearance  so 
evidently  wise,  that,  in  spite  of  every  sinistei 
foreboding,  it  never,  until  the  present  period, 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our  common  coun- 
try.   Such  a  result  is  siuQcient  evidence  of  the 
justice  and  the  patriotism  of  their  course ;  it  is 
evidence  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  an  adherence 
to  it  can  prevent  all  embairassment  from  this. 
as  well  as  from  every  other  anticipated  cause  oi 
difficulty  or  danger.    Have  not  recent  events 
made  it  obvious  to  the  slightest  refiection,  that 
the  least  deviation  from  this  spirit  of  forbearance 
is  injurious  to  every  interest,  that  of  humanity 
included  ?    Amidst  the  violence  of  excited  pas- 
sions, this  generous  and  fraternal  feelmg  has 
been  sometimes  disregarded ;  and,  standing  as  I 
now  do  before  mv  countrymen  in  this  high  place 
of  honor  and  of  trust,  I  cannot  refVain  from 
anxiously  invoking  my  fellow-citizens  never  to 
be  deaf  to  its  dicUt^    Perceiving,  before  my 
election,  the  deep  interest  this  subject  was  b^ 
ginning  to  excite,  I  believed  it  a  solemn  duty 
fully  to  make  known  my  sentiments  in  regard 
to  it ;  and  now,  when  every  motive  for  misrep- 
resentations have  passed  away,  I  trust  that  they 
will  be  candidly  weighed  and  understood.    At 
least,  thev  will  be  my  standard  of  conduct  in 
the  path  before  me.    1  then  declared  that,  if  the 
desire  of  those  of  my  countrymen  who  were  fii- 
vorable  to  my  election  was  gratified,   '  I  must 
go  into  the  presidental  chair  the  inflexible  and 
uncompromising  opponent  of  every  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  to  abolish  slavery  m  the 
District  of  Columbia,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  also  with  a  determina- 
tion equally  decided  to  resist  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  it  in  the  States  where  it  exists.'  I 
submitted  also  to  mv  fellow-citizens,  with  ful- 
ness and  frankness,  the  reasons  which  led  mc  to 
this  determination.    The  result  authorizes  mo 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  approved,  and 
are  confided  in,  by  a  migority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  including  those  whom  they 
most  immediately  aficct.    It  now  only  remains 
to  add,  that  no  bill  conflicting  with  these  views 
can   ever  receive  my  constitutional  sanction. 
These  opinions  have  been  adopted  in  the  firm 
belief  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  that  actuated  the  venerated  &thcrs  of  the 
republic,  and  that  succeeding  experience  has 
proved  them  to  be  humane,  patriotic,  expedient, 
honorable  and  i ust    If  the  agitation  of  this  sub- 
ject was  intended  to  reach  the  stability  of  our 
institutions,  enough  has  occurred  to  show  that 
it  has  signally  failed ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
timid  and  the  hopes  of  the  wicked  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  government,  are  again  destined 
to  be  disappoint^" 

The  determination  here  declared  to  yield  the 
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presidential  sanction  to  no  bill  which  proposed 
to  interfere  with  slayerj  in  the  States ;  or  to 
abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  it 
existed  in  the  adjacent  States,  met  the  evil  as  it 
then  presented  itself— a  fear  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  Southern  States  that  their  rights  of  prop- 
erty were  to  be  endangered  by  federal  legisla- 
tion :  and  against  which  danger  the  veto  power 
was  now  pledged  to  be  opposed.  There  was  no 
other  form  at  that  time  in  which  slavery  agita- 
tion could  manifest  itself,  or  place  on  which  it 
oonld  find  a  point  to  operate — the  ordinance  of 
1787,  and  the  compromise  of  1820,  having  closed 
up  the  Territories  against  it  Danger  to  slave 
{NToperty  in  the  States,  either  by  direct  action, 
or  indirectly  through  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  the  only  points  of  expressed  apprehension ; 
mnd  at  these  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  fear.  No  one  in  Congress  dreamed  of  inter- 
fering with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  the  abor- 
tion of  all  the  attempts  made  to  abolish  it  in  the 
District)  showed  the  groundlessness  of  that  fear. 
The  pledged  veto  was  not  a  necessity,  but  a  pro- 
priety;— not  necessary,  but  prudential; — ^not 
called  for  by  anything  in  congress,  but  outside 
of  it.  In  that  point  of  view  it  was  wise  and 
prudent.  It  took  from  agitation  its  point  of  sup- 
port— its  means  of  acting  on  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  timid  and  credulous :  and  it  gave 
to  the  country  a  season  of  repose  and  quiet  from 
this  disturbing  question  until  a  new  point  of 
agitation  could  be  discovered  and  seized. 

The  cabinet  remained  nearly  as  under  the  pre- 
vious administration :  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
State;  Mr.  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War;  Mr. 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Mr. 
Amos  Kendall,  Postmaster  General ;  and  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler,  Esq.  Attorney  General.  Of  all 
these  Mr.  Poinsett  was  the  only  new  appoint- 
ment On  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
John  Catron,  Esq.  of  Tennessee,  and  John 
McKinley,  Esq.  of  Alabama,  were  appointed 
Justices ;  William  Smith,  formerly  senator  in 
Congre&s  from  South  Carolina,  having  declined 
the  appointment  which  was  filled  by  Mr. 
McKinley.  Mr.  Butler  soon  resigning  his  place 
of  Attorney  General,  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  Esq.  of 
Pennsylvania  (after  a  temporary  appointment 
of  Felix  Grundy,  Esq.  of  Tennessee),  became 
the  Attorney  General  during  the  remainder  of 
the  administration. 


CHAPTER    II. 

FINANCIAL  AND  MONKTABY  CRISIS:  GENERAL 
SUSPENSION  OP  SPECIE  PAYMENTS  BY  THE 
BANK& 

The  nascent  administration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent was  destined  to  be  saluted  by  a  rude  shock, 
and  at  the  point  most  critical  to  governments 
as  well  as  to  individuals — that  of  deranged 
finances  and  broken-up  treasury;  and  agunst 
the  dangers  of  which  I  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  warn  our  friends.  A  general  suspension  of 
the  banks,  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the  in- 
solvency of  the  federal  treasury,  were  at  hand. 
Visible  signs,  and  some  confidential  information, 
portended  to  me  this  approaching  calamity,  and 
my  speeches  in  the  Senate  were  burthened  with 
its  vaticination.  Two  parties,  inimical  to  the 
administration,  were  at  work  to  accomplish  it — 
politicians  and  banks ;  and  well  able  to  succeed, 
because  the  government  money  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks,  and  the  federal  legislation 
in  the  hands  of  the  politicians ;  and  both  inter- 
ested in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  in  power  ;— 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  finances  the  obvious 
means  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 
The  public  moneys  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  custody  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States : 
the  want  of  an  independent,  or  national  treas- 
ury, of  necessity,  placed  them  in  the  custody  of 
the  local  banks :  and  the  specie  order  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson  having  been  rescinded  by  the  Act 
of  Congress,  the  notes  of  all  these  banks,  and 
of  all  others  in  the  country,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  thousand,  became  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues.  The  deposit  banks  be- 
came filled  up  with  the  notes  of  these  multitu- 
dinous institutions,  constituting  that  surplus, 
the  distribution  of  which  had  become  an  en- 
grossing care  with  Congress,  and  ended  with 
effecting  the  object  under  the  guise  of  a  de- 
posit with  the  States.  Irecalled  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  times  of  1818-19,  when  the  treasury 
reports  of  one  year  showed  a  superfluity  of 
revenue  for  which  there  was  no  want,  and  of 
the  next  a  deficit  which  required  to  be  relieved 
by  a  loan  ;  and  argued  that  we  must  now  have 
the  same  result  from  the  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  which  we  then  had.  I  demanded — 
"  Are  we  not  at  this  moment,  and  from  the 
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)  caiue,  realizing  the  first  part — the  illusive 
and  treacherous  part — of  this  picture?  and  must 
not  the  other,  the  sad  and  real  sequel,  speedily 
fi>lIow  ?  The  day  of  revulsion  must  come,  and 
its  effects  must  be  more  or  less  disastrous ;  but 
oome  it  must.  The  present  bloat  in  the  paper 
system  cannot  continue:  violent  contraction 
must  follow  enormous  expansion:  a  scene  of 
distress  and  sufibring  must  ensue — to  come  of 
itself  out  of  the  present  state  of  things,  without 
being  stimulated  and  helped  on  by  our  unwise 
legislation." 

Of  the  act  which  rescinded  the  specie  order, 
and  made  the  notes  of  the  local  banks  receiva- 
ble in  payment  of  all  federal  dues,  I  said : 

"  This  bill  is  to  be  an  era  in  our  legislation 
and  in  our  political  history.    It  is  to  be  a  point 
on  which  the  view  of  the  future  age  is  to  be 
thrown  back,  and  from  which  future  conse- 
quences will  be  traced.    I  separate  myself  from 
it :  I  wash  my  hands  of  it :  I  oppose  it    I  am 
one  of  those  who  promised  gold — not  paper. 
I  promised  the  currency  of  the  constitution,  not 
the  currency  of  corporations.    I  did  not  join  in 
putting  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
put  up  a  wilderness  of  local  banks.    I  did  not 
join  in  putting  down  the  paper  currency  of  a 
national  bank,  to  put  up  a  national  paper  cur- 
rency of  a  thousand  local  banks.    I  did  not 
strike  Gsesar  to  make  Antony  master  of  Rome." 
The  condition  of  our  deposit  banks  was  des- 
perate— wholly  inadequate  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure on  their  vaults  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  much  less  that  of  meeting  the  daily 
government  drafts  and  the  approaching  deposit 
of  near  forty  millions  with  the  States.    The 
necessity  of  keeping  one-third  of  specie  on  hand 
for  its  immediate  liabilities,  was  enforced  from 
the  example  and  rule  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
while  many  of  our  deposit  banks  could  show 
but  the  one-twentieth,  the  one-thirtieth,  the 
one-fortieth,  and  even  the  one-fiftieth  of  specie 
in  hand  for  inunediate  liabilities  in  circulation 
and  deposits.    The  sworn  evidence  of  a  late 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  (Mr.  Horsely 
Palmer),  before  a  parliamentary  committee,  was 
read,  in  which  he  testified  that  the  average  pro- 
portion of  coin  and  bullion  which  the  bank 
deems  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  was  at  the 
rate  of  the  third  of  the  total  amount  of  all  her 
liabilities — including  deposits  as  well  as  issues. 
And  this  was  the  proportion  whkh  that  bank 


deemed  it  prudent  to  keep-^that  bank  w 
was  the  largest  in  the  world,  situated  in 
moneyed  metropolis  of  Europe,  with  its  li 
debtors  within  the  circuit  of  London,  suppo 
by  the  richest  merchants   in  the  world, 
backed  by  the  British  government,  which  S' 
her  security  for  fourteen  millions  sterling, 
ready  with  her  supply  of  exchequer  bills  > 
interest  to  be  raisal  to  insure  sales),  at 
moment  of  emergency.    Tested  by  the  ml 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  our  deposit  bi 
were  in  the  jaws  of  destruction ;  and  thu 
evident  to  me,  that  I  was  amazed  that  ot! 
did  not  see  it — those  of  our  friends  who  v< 
with  the  opponents  of  the  administration  io 
sdnding  the  specie  order,  and  in  making 
deposit  with  the  States.    The  latter  had  be 
to  take  efiect,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  mill 
to  the  quarter,  on  the  first  day  of  January  ; 
ceding  Mr.  Van  Buren's  inauguration :  a  see 
ten  millions  were  to  be  called  for  on  the  firs 
April :  and  like  sums  on  the  first  days  of 
two  remaining  quarters.    It  was  utterly  im] 
Bible  for  the  banks  to  stand  these  drafts ;  i 
having  failed  in  all  attempts  to  wake  up 
friends,  who  were  then  in  the  majority,  t 
sense  of  the  danger  which  was  impending,  t 
to  arrest  their  ruinous  voting  with  the  op 
sition  members  (which  most  of  them  did] 
determined  to  address  myself  to  the  Prcsid 
elect,  under  the  belief  that,  although  he  wo 
not  be  able  to  avert  the  blow,  he  might 
much  to  soften  its  force  and  avert  its  con 
quenccs,  when  it  did  come.    It  was  in  * 
month  of  February,  while  Mr.  Van  Buren  \ 
still  President  of  the  Senate,  that  I  invited  I 
into  a  committee  room  for  that  purpose,  a 
stated  to  him  my  opinion  that  we  were  on  1 
eve  of  an  explosion  of  the  paper  system  and 
a  general  suspension  of  the  banks — intend! 
to  follow  up  that  expression  of  opinion  with  1 
exposition  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so :  I 
the  interview  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexped 
termination.    Hardly  had  I  expressed  my  1 
lief  of  this  impending  catastrophe,  than  he  spc 
up,  and  said,  "  Your  friends  think  you  a  lit 
exalted  in  the  head  on  that  subject"    I  said 
more.    I  was  mifTed.    We  left  the  room 
gether,  talking  on  different  matters,  and  I  m 
ing  to  myself,  "Ibit  will  soon  feel  the  thxmd 
bollJ'^    But  I  have  smce  felt  that  I  was  i 
hasty,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  carried  out  i 
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intentioii  of  making  a  ftill  exposition  of  the 
mcmeyed  affiyrs  of  the  country.  His  habitnal 
oonrtesj,  from  which  the  expression  quoted  was 
a  most  rare  departore,  and  his  real  r^ard  for 
me^  both  personal  and  political  (for  at  that 
time  he  was  pressing  me  to  become  a  member 
of  his  cabinet),  would  have  insured  me  a  fiill 
hearing,  if  I  had  shown  a  disposition  to  go  on ; 
and  his  clear  inteUect  would  haye  seized  and 
appreciated  the  strong  &cts  and  just  inferences 
which  would  have  been  presented  to  him.  But 
I  stopped  short,  as  if  I  had  nothing  more  to  saj, 
fitmi  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  silences 
a  man  of  some  pride  when  he  sees  that  what  he 
says  is  not  valued.  I  haye  r^pretted  my  hasti- 
ness eyer  since.  It  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
that  the  new  President  should  haye  his  eyes 
opened  to  the  dangers  of  the  treasury,  and  my 
services  on  the  Committee  of  Finance  had  giyen 
me  opportunities  of  knowledge  which  he  did 
not  possess.  Forewarned  is  forearmed;  and 
neyer  was  there  a  case  in  which  the  maxim 
more  impressiyely  applied.  He  could  not  have 
preyented  the  suspension:  the  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular  and  the  deposit  with  the  States 
(both  measures  carried  by  the  help  of  votes 
from  professing  friends),  had  put  that  measure 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  be  sure  to 
use  it :  but  he  could  have  provided  against  it, 
ind  prepared  for  it,  and  lessened  the  force  of 
the  blow  when  it  did  come.  He  might  have 
quickened  the  vigilance  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — might  have  demanded  additional  se- 
curities from  the  deposit  banks — and  might 
have  drawn  from  them  the  moneys  called  for  by 
appropriation  acts.  There  was  a  sum  of  about 
five  millions  which  might  have  been  saved  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  being  the  aggregate  of  sums 
drawn  from  the  treasury  by  the  numerous  dis- 
bursing officers,  and  left  in  the  banks  in  their 
own  names  for  daily  current  payments :  an  or- 
der to  these  officers  would  have  saved  these 
five  millions,  and  prevented  the  disgrace  and 
damage  of  a  stoppage  in  the  daily  payments,  and 
the  spectacle  of  a  government  waking  up  in  the 
morning  without  a  dollar  to  pay  the  day-laborer 
with,  while  placing  on  its  statute  book  a  law 
for  the  distribution  of  forty  millions  of  surplus. 
Measures  like  these,  and  others  which  a  pru- 
dent vigilance  would  have  suggested,  might  have 
enabled  the  government  to  continue  its  pay- 
ments without  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 


and  without  the  mortification  of  capitulating 
to  the  broken  banks,  by  accepting  and  paying 
out  their  depreciated  notes  as  the  currency  of 
the  federal  treasury. 


OHAPTEB  III. 

PBEPAEATION  FOB  THE  DISTSESS  AND  BUBPBH- 
8I0N. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  shortly 
before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Mr.  Biddle,  pre- 
sident of  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (for  that  was  the  ridiculous  title  it  as- 
sumed after  its  resurrection  imder  a  Pennsylvania 
charter),  issued  one  of  those  characteristic  letters 
which  were  habitually  promulgated  whenever  a 
new  lead  was  to  be  given  out,  and  a  new  scent 
emitted  for  the  followers  of  the  bank  to  run 
upon.  A  new  disti^ess,  as  the  pretext  for  a  new 
catastrophe,  was  now  the  object.  A  picture  of 
ruin  was  presented,  alarm  given  out,  every  ihmg 
going  to  destruction;  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  cause  of  the  whole,  and  the  national 
recharter  of  the  defunct  bank  the  sovereign 
remedy.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  that 
letter. 

"  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  not  ceased 
to  exist  more  than  seven  months,  and  already 
the  whole  currency  and  exchanges  are  running 
into  inextricable  confusion,  and  the  industry  of 
the  country  is  burdened  with  extravagant 
charges  on  all  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Union.  And  now,  when  these  banks  have  been 
created  by  the  Executive,  and  urged  into  these 
excesses,  instead  of  gentle  and  gradual  remedies, 
a  fierce  crusade  is  raised  against  them,  the  funds 
are  harshly  and  suddenly  taken  from  them,  and 
they  are  forced  to  extraordinary  means  of  de- 
fence against  the  very  power  which  brought 
them  into  being.  They  received,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  receive,  in  payment  for  the  govern- 
ment, the  notes  of  each  other  and  the  notes  of 
other  banks,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
did  so  was  a  ground  of  special  commendation  by 
the  government ;  and  now  that  government 
has  let  loose  upon  them  a  demand  for  specie  to 
the  whole  amount  of  these  notes.  I  go  further. 
There  is  an  outcry  abroad,  raised  by  faction, 
and  echoed  by  folly,  against  the  banks  of  the 
United  States.  Until  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
government,  the  banking  system  of  the  United 
States  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
commercial  country.  What  was  desired  for  its  . 
perfection  was  precisely  what  I  have  so  long 
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■triven  to  accomplish — to  widen  the  metallic 
basis  of  the  currency  by  a  greater  infusion  of 
coin  into  the  smaller  channels  of  circulation. 
This  was  in  a  gradual  and  judicious  train  of  ac- 
complishment. But  this  miserable  foolery  about 
an  exclusiycly  metallic  currency,  is  quite  as 
absurd  as  to  discard  the  steamboats,  and  go 
back  to  poling  up  the  Mississippi" 

The  lead  thus  given  out  was  sedulously  fol- 
lowed during  the  winter,  both  in  Congress  and 
out  of  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  had 
reached  an  immense  demonstration  in  Now 
York,  in  the  preparations  made  to  receive  Mr. 
Webster,  and  to  hear  a  speech  from  him,  on  his 
return  from  Washington.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  papers  of 
the  city  give  this  glowing  account  of  his  recep- 
tion: 

"In  conformity  with  public  announcement, 
yesterday,  at  about  half  past  3  o'clock,  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  Webster  arrived  in  this  city  in  the 
■tcamboat  Swan  from  Philadelphia.  The  intense 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  give  a  grate- 
ful reception  to  this  great  advocate  of  the  consti- 
tution, set  the  whole  dty  in  motion  towards  the 
point  of  debarkation,  for  nearly  an  hour  before 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  visitor.  At  the 
moment  when  the  steamboat  reached  the  pier, 
the  assemblage  had  attained  that  degree  of 
density  and  anxiety  to  witness  the  landing,  that 
it  was  feared  serious  consequences  would  result 
At  half  past  3  o'clock  Mr.  Webster,  accompanied 
by  Philip  Hone  and  David  B.  Ogden,  landed 
from  the  boat  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  and 
plaudits  of  the  multitude,  thrice  repeated,  and 
took  his  seat  in  an  open  barouche  provided  for 
the  occasion.  The  procession,  consisting  of 
fieveral  hundred  citizens  upon  horseback,  a  large 
train  of  carriages  and  citizens,  formed  upon  State 
street,  and  idter  receiving  their  distinguished 
guest,  proceeded  with  great  order  up  Broadway 
to  the  apartments  arranged  for  his  reception  at 
the  American  HoteL  The  scene  presented  the 
most  gratifying  spectacle.  Hundreds  of  citizens 
who  had  been  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster  in  poli- 
tics, now  that  he  appeared  as  a  private  individ- 
ual, came  forth  to  demonstrate  their  respect  for 
his  private  worth  and  to  express  their  approba- 
tion of  his  personal  character;  and  thousands 
more  who  appreciated  his  principles  and  political 
integrity,  crowded  around  to  convince  him  of 
their  personal  attachment,  and  give  evidence  of 
their  approval  of  his  public  acts.  The  wharves, 
the  shipping,  the  housetops  and  windows,  ana 
the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passed, 
were  thronged  with  citizens  of  every  occupation 
and  degree,  and  loud  and  continued  cheers 
greeted  the  great  statesman  at  every  point 
There  was  not  a  greater  number  at  the  recep- 
tion of  General  Jackson  in  this  city,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military,  nor  a  greater  d^;ree 


of  enthusiasm  manifested  upon  that  occasion, 
than  the  arrival  upon  our  shores  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  anxious 
multitude  b^pn  to  move  towards  Niblo's  saloon, 
where  Mr.  Webster  was  to  be  addressed  by  the 
committee  of  citizens  delegated  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  which  it  was  expected  he  would  reply. 
A  large  body  of  officers  were  upon  the  ground 
to  keep  the  assemblage  within  bounds,  and  at  a 

auarter  past  six  the  doors  were  opened,  when 
he  saloon,  garden,  and  avenues  leading  tiiereto 
were  instantly  crowded  to  overflowing. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Alderman 
Clark,  who  proposed  for  president,  David  B. 
Ogden,  which  upon  being  put  to  vote  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
then  elected  vice-presidents,  viz :  Robert  G.  Cor- 
nell, Jonathan  Goodhue,  Joseph  Tucker,  Na- 
thaniel Weed;  and  Joseph  Iloxie  and  G.  S. 
Robins,  secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  began  his  remarks  at  a  quarter  before 
seven  o'clock,  p.  m.  and  concluded  them  at  a 
quarter  past  nine.  When  he  entered  the  saloon, 
he  was  received  with  the  most  deafening  cheers. 
The  hall  rang  with  the  loud  pUudits  of  the 
crowd,  and  every  hat  was  waving.  So  great 
was  the  crowd  in  the  galleries,  and  such  was  the 
apprehension  that  the  apparently  weak  wooden 
columns  which  supported  would  give  way,  that 
Mr.  W.  was  twice  interrupted  with  the  appalling 
cry  ^^the  gallsries  are  falling,^^  when  only  a 
window  was  broken,  or  a  stove-pipe  shaken. 
The  length  of  the  address  (two  and  a  half  hours), 
none  tc^  long,  however,  for  the  audience  woula 
with  pleasure  have  tarried  two  hours  longer, 
compels  us  to  give  at  present  only  the  heads  of 
a  speech  which  we  would  otherwise  now  report 
in  detail." 

Certainly  Mr.  Webster  was  worthy  of  all 
honors  in  the  great  city  of  New  York ;  but  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  pass  through  that  dty 
several  times  in  every  year  during  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  make  frequent  so- 
journs there,  and  to  speak  thereafter,  and  in  all 
the  characters  of  politician,  social  guest,  and 
member  of  the  bar, — it  is  certain  that  neither  his 
person  nor  his  speaking  could  be  such  a  novelty 
and  rarity  as  to  call  out  upon  his  arrival  so  laige 
a  meeting  as  is  here  described,  invest  it  with  so 
much  form,  fire  it  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
fill  it  with  so  much  expectation,  imless  there 
had  been  some  large  object  in  view — some  great 
effect  to  be  produced — some  consequence  to  re- 
sult: and  of  all  which  this  imposing  demonstra- 
tion was  at  once  the  sign  and  the  initiative.  No 
holiday  occasion,  no  complimentary  notice,  no 
feeling  of  personal  r^ard,  could  have  called 
forth  an  assemblage  so  vast,  and  inspired  it  with 
'  such  deep  and  anzioiis  emotions.    It  required  ft 
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public  olject,  a  general  intereet,  a  pervading 
oonoem,  and  a  serioiiB  apprehension  of  some  im- 
oertain  and  fearful  fhtore,  to  call  out  and  organize 
such  a  mass — ^not  of  the  young,  the  ardent,  the 
heedless— but  of  the  age,  the  character,  the 
talent,  the  fortune,  the  gravity  of  the  most 
populous  and  opulent  city  of  the  Union.  It  was 
as  if  the  population  of  a  great  city,  in  terror  of 
some  great  impending  unknown  calamity,  had 
come  forth  to  get  consolation  and  counsel  from 
a  wise  man — ^to  ask  him  what  was  to  happen  ? 
and  what  they  were  to  do?  And  so  in  fact  it 
was,  as  folly  disclosed  in  the  address  with  which 
the  orator  was  saluted,  and  in  the  speech  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  which  he  made  in  response  to 
it.  The  address  was  a  deprecation  of  calamities ; 
the  speech  was  responsive  to  the  address — ad- 
mitted every  thing  that  could  be  feared — and 
diarged  the  whole  upon  the  mal-administration 
of  the  federal  government.  A  picture  of  imi- 
Tersal  distress  was  portrayed,  and  worse  com- 
ing; and  the  remedy  for  the  whole  the  same 
which  had  been  presented  in  Mr.  Riddle's  letter 
— the  lecharter  of  t^  national  bank.  The  speech 
was  a  manifesto  against  the  Jackson  administra- 
tion, and  a  protest  against  its  continuation  in 
the  person  of  his  successor,  and  an  invocation  to 
a  general  combinaticn  against  it  All  the  banks 
were  sought  to  be  united,  and  made  to  stand 
together  upon  a  sense  of  common  danger — 
the  administration  their  enemy,  the  national 
bank  their  protection.  Every  industrial  pursuit 
was  pictured  as  crippled  and  damaged  by  bad 
government.  Material  injury  to  private  interests 
were  still  more  vehemently  charged  than  polit- 
ical injuries  to  the  body  politic.  In  the  deplor- 
able picture  which  it  presented  of  the  condition 
of  every  industrial  pursuit,  and  especially  in  the 
"war"  upon  the  banks  and  the  currency,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  justificatory  pleading  in  advance 
for  a  general  shutting  up  of  their  doors,  and  the 
shutting  up  of  the  federal  treasury  at  the  same 
time.  In  this  sense,  and  on  this  point,  the 
speech  contained  this  ominous  sentence,  more 
candid  than  discreet,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  was  to  happen: 

**  Rememher^  gentlemen^  in  the  midst  of  this 
deafening  din  against  all  banks^  that  if  it  shall 
create  such  a  panie^  or  stieh  alanuy  as  shall  shut 
up  the  hanksj  it  will  shut  up  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  also.^ 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  speech  vras  calculated 
to  produce  discontent,  create  distress,  and  excite 


alarm— discontent  and  distress  for  present  suf- 
ferings— alarm  for  the  greater,  which  were  to 
come.    This  is  a  sample : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  would  not  willingly  be  a  pro- 
phet of  Ul.  I  most  devoutly  wish  to  see  a  better 
state  of  things ;  and  I  believe  the  repeal  of  the 
treasury  order  would  tend  very  much  to  bring 
about  that  better  state  of  things.  And  I  am  of 
opinion,  gentlemen,  that  the  order  will  be  re- 
pealed. I  think  it  must  be  repealed.  I  think 
the  east,  west,  north  and  south,  will  demand  its 
repeal.  But,  eentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say, 
that  if  I  shomd  be  disappointed  in  this  expecta- 
tion, I  see  no  immediate  relief  to  the  distresses 
of  the  community.  I  greatly  fear,  even,  that 
the  worst  is  not  yet.  I  look  for  severer  dis- 
tresses ;  for  extreme  difficulties  in  exchange ;  for 
&r  greater  inconveniences  in  remittance,  and  for 
a  sudden  fell  in  prices.  Our  condition  is  one  not 
to  be  tampered  with,  and  the  repeal  of  the  treas- 
ury order  being  something  which  government 
can  do,  and  which  will  do  good,  the  public  voice 
is  right  in  demanding  that  repeaL  it  is  true,  if 
rep^ed  now,  the  refief  will  come  late.  Never- 
theless its  repeal  or  abrogation  is  a  thing  to  be 
insisted  on,  and  pursued  till  it  shall  be  accom- 
plished." 

The  speech  concluded  with  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  do 
something,  without  saying  what,  but  which  with 
my  mis^vings  and  presentiments,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  speech  and  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it — delivered  in  the  moneyed  metropolis 
of  the  Union,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
political  canvass  depending,  and  the  ominous 
omission  to  name  what  was  required  to  be  done 
— ^appeared  to  me  to  be  an  invitation  to  the 
New  York  banks  to  close  their  doors !  which 
being  done  by  them  would  be  an  example  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Union,  and  produce  the 
consummation  of  a  universal  suspension.  The 
following  is  that  conclusion : 

"  Whigs  of  New  York  !  Patriotic  citizens  of 
this  great  metropolis ! — ^Lovers  of  constitutional 
lif^rty,  bound  by  mterest  and  affection  to  the 
institutions  of  your  country,  Americans  in  heart 
and  in  principle !  You  are  r«idy,  I  am  sure,  to 
fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  upon  you  by  your 
situation,  and  demanded  of  you  by  your  coun- 
try. You  have  a  central  position ;  your  city  is 
the  point  from  which  intelligence  emanates,  and 
spr^Mis  in  all  directions  over  the  whole  land. 
Every  hour  carries  reports  of  your  sentiments 
and  opinions  to  the  verge  of  the  Union.  You 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  which  circum- 
stances have  thrown  upon  you.  You  must  live 
and  act  on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  theatre, 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  your  country.  You 
cannot  shnnk  away  from  public  duties;  you 
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cannot  obscure  yourselyes,  nor  buiy  joar  talent. 
In  the  common  wel&re,  in  the  common  pros- 
perity, in  the  common  glory  of  Americans,  you 
have  a  stake,  of  value  not  to  be  calculated.  You 
have  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  true  principles  of 
the  government,  which  no  man  can  estimate. 
You  act  for  yourselves,  and  for  the  generations 
that  are  to  come  after  you ;  and  those  who,  ages 
hence,  shall  bear  your  names,  and  partake  your 
blood,  will  feel  in  their  political  and  social  con- 
dition! the  consequences  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  discharge  your  political  duties." 

The  appeal  for  action  in  this  paragraph  is 
vehement  It  takes  every  form  of  violent  desire 
which  is  known  to  the  art  of  entreaty.  Suppli- 
cation, solicitation,  remonstrance,  importunity, 
prayer,  menace !  until  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
debt  due  from  a  moneyed  metropolis  to  an  ex- 
pectant community,  he  demanded  payment  as 
matter  of  right !  and  enforced  the  demand  as  an 
obligation  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  duty,  and 
from  which  such  a  community  could  not  escape, 
if  it  would.  The  nature  of  the  action  which  was 
so  vehemently  desired,  could  not  be  mistaken. 
I  hold  it  a  fair  interpretation  of  this  appeal  that 
it  was  an  exhortation  to  the  business  population 
of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union  to 
take  the  initiative  in  suspending  specie  payments, 
and  a  justificatory  manifesto  for  doing  so ;  and 
that  the  speech  itself  was  the  first  step  in  the 
grand  performance :  and  so  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
derstood. It  was  received  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause, lauded  to  the  skies,  cheered  to  the  echo, 
carefully  and  elaborately  prepared  for  publica- 
tion,— published  and  republished  in  newspaper 
and  pamphlet  form ;  and  universally  circulated. 
This  was  in  the  first  month  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn's 
presidency,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  the  second 
one  brought  forth. 

The  specie  circular — that  treasury  order  of 
President  Jackson,  which  saved  the  public  lands 
from  being  converted  into  broken  bank  papci^ 
was  the  subject  of  repeated  denunciatory  refer- 
ence— very  erroneous,  as  the  event  has  proved, 
in  its  estimate  of  the  measure ;  but  quite  cor- 
rect in  its  history,  and  amusing  in  its  reference 
to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  who 
undertook  to  act  a  part  for  and  agunst  the  re- 
scission of  the  order  at  the  same  time. 

"  Mr.  Webster  then  came  to  the  treasury  cir- 
cular, and  rdatcd  the  history  of  the  late  legisla- 
tion upon  it.  '  A  member  of  Congress,'  said 
be,  'prepared  this  very  treasury  order  in  1836, 
Imt  tne  only  vote  he  got  for  it  was  his  own— he 


stood  'solitary'  and  'alone'  (a  laugh); 
yet  eleven  days  after  Congress  had  adjourn 
only  six  months  after  the  President  in 
annual  message  had  congratulated  the  pi 
upon  the  prosperous  sales  of  the  public  lan< 
this  order  came  out  in  known  and  direct  op 
tion  to  the  wishes  of  nine-tenths  of  the  men 
of  Congress.'" 

This  is  good  history  from  a  dose  witne 
what  he  relates.     The  member  referred  t 
having  prepared  the  treasury  order,  and  ofl 
it  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  and 
ting  no  vote  for  it  but  his  own, — ^i^ho  stood 
tary  and  alone  on  that  ocduion,  as  well  a 
some  others — was  no  other  than  the  writ 
this  View;  and  he  has  lived  to  see  aboc 
much  unanimity  in  fiivor  of  that  measure  i 
as  there  was  against  it  then.  Nine-tenths  ol 
members  of  Congress  were  then  agamst  it, 
from  very  difierent  motives — some  because ' 
were  deeply  engaged  in  land  speculations, 
borrowed  paper  from  the  banks  for  the  purp 
some  because  they  were  in  the  interest  d 
banks,  and  wished  to  give  their  paper  credit 
circulation;  others  because  they  were  sin 
believers  in  the  paper  system ;  others  bee 
they  were  opposed  to  the  President,  and 
lieved  him  to  be  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  ot 
again  from  mere  timidity  of  temperament^ 
constitutional  inability  to  act  strongly.     . 
these  various  descriptions  embraced  friend 
well  as  foes  to  the  administration.  Mr.  Web 
says  the  order  was  issued  eleven  days  after ' 
Congress  adjourned  which  had  so  unanimoi 
rejected  it.    That  is  true.    We  only  waited 
Congress  to  be  gone  to  issue  the  order. 
Benton  was  in  the  room  of  the  private  se 
tary  (Mr.  Donelson),  hard  by  the  council  cb 
ber,  while  the  cabinet  sat  in  council  upon 
measure.    They  were  mostly  against  it.    C 
eral  Jackson  ordered  it,  and  directed  the  pri^ 
Secretary  to  bring  him  a  draft  of  the  ordei 
be  issued.    He  came  to  Mr.  Benton  to  drai 
— ^who  did  so :  and  being  altered  a  little,  it ' 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  j 
mulgated.  Then  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  hisdi 
that  he  might  destroy  it.    The  private  secret 
said  no  —  that  the  time  might  come  whei 
should  be  known  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  t 
Treasury  order:  and  that  he  would  keep  it 
was  issued  on  the  strong  will  and  clear  hcac 
President  Jackson,  and  saved  many  ten  milli 
to  the  public  treasury.  Bales  of  bank  notes  w 
on  the  road  to  be  converted  into  public  lai 
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which  this  order  orertook,  and  sent  back,  to 
dqpreciate  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  instead  of 
the  coffers  of  the  treasmy.  To  repeal  the  order 
hj  law  was  the  effort  as  soon  as  Congress  met, 
and  direct  legislation  to  that  effect  was  proposed 
hj  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  but  superseded  bj  a  cir- 
comlocutorj  bill  from  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Biyes,  which  the  President  treated  as  a  nullity 
for  want  of  intelligibility:  and  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  gave  this  account : 

'^  If  he  himself  had  had  power,  he  would  have 
TOted  for  Mr.  Swing's  proposition  to  repeal  the 
order,  in  terms  which  Mr.  Butler  and  the  late 
President  could  not  have  misunderstood;  but 
power  was  so  strong,  and  members  of  Congress 
Dad  now  become  so  delicate  about  giving  offence 
to  it,  that  it  would  not  do,  for  the  world,  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  circular,  plainly  and  forth- 
with ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  must  dodee  around  it^  and  over 
it — and  now  Mr.  Butler  had  the  unkmdness  to 
tell  them  that  their  views  neither  he^  lawyer  as 
he  i&  nor  the  President,  could  possibly  under- 
stana  (a  laugh),  and  that,  as  it  could  not  be 
understood,  the  President  had  pocketed  it — and 
left  it  upon  the  archives  of  state,  no  doubt  to 
be  studied  there.  Mr.  W.  would  call  attention 
to  the  remarkable  &ct,  that  though  the  Senate 
acted  upon  this  currency  bill  in  season,  yet  it 
was  put  off  and  put  off— so  that,  by  no  action 
upon  it  before  the  ten  days  allowed  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  constitution,  the  power  over  it  was 
completely  in  his  will,  even  though  the  whole 
nation  and  every  member  of  Congress  wished 
for  its  repeal.  Mr.  W.,  however,  l^lieved  that 
ssch  was  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
'  President,  that  it  must  soon  be  repealed." 


This  amphibology  of  the  bill,  and  delay  in 
passing  it,  and  this  dodging  around  and  over, 
was  occasioned  by  what  Mr.  Webster  calls  the 
delicacy  of  some  members  who  had  the  difficult 
part  to  play,  of  going  with  the  enemies  of  the 
administration  without  going  against  the  ad- 
ministration. A  chapter  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  View  gives  the  history  of  this  work ;  and 
the  last  sentence  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  gives  the  key  to  the 
views  in  which  the  speech  originated,  and  to 
the  proceedings  by  which  it  was  accompanied 
and  followed.  ^Ji  is  believed  that  such  is  the 
preMure  of  public  opinion  upon  the  new  Pres- 
ident that  it  must  soon  be  repealed^* 

In  another  part  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Webster 
showi  that  the  repealing  bill  was  put  by  the 
whiga  into  the  hands  of  certain  friends  of  the 
administration,  to  be  by  them  seasoned  into  a 
palatable  dish ;  and  that  they  gained  no  fiivor 


with  the  "bold  man"  who  despised  flinching, 
and  loved  decision,  even  in  a  foe.    Thus : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
as  you  know,  gentlemen,  a  resolution  was 
brought  forward  in  ^e  Senate  for  annulling 
and  iU)rogating  this  order,  by  Mr.  Ewing,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  intelligence,  of  sound  principles, 
of  vigorous  and  energetic  character,  whose  loss 
from  the  service  of  the  countiy,  I  regard  as  a 
public  misfortune.  The  whig  members  all  sup- 
ported this  resolution,  and  sXL  the  members^  I 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  some  five  or  six. 
were  very  anxious,  in  some  way.  to  get  rid  of 
the  treasury  oi^er.  But  Mr.  Ewing's  resolu- 
tion was  too  direct.*  It  was  deemed  a  pointed 
and  ungracious  attack  on  executive  poli(r|^. 
Therefore,^it  must  be  softened,  modified,  quali- 
fied, made  to  sound  less  harsh  to  the  ears  of 
men  in  power,  and  to  assume  a  plausible^  pol- 
ished, inoffensiveMsharacter.  It  was  accordingly 
put  into  the  pUAic  hands  of  the  friends  of  the 
executive,  to  oe  moulded  and  fashioned,  so  that 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  ridding  the  country 
of  the  obnoxious  order,  and  yet  not  appear  to 
question  executive  infkllibility.  All  this  did 
not  answer.  The  late  President  is  not  a  man 
to  be  satisfied  with  soft  words ;  and  he  saw  in 
the  measure,  even  as  it  passed  the  two  houses, 
a  substantial  repeal  of  the  order.  He  is  a  man 
of  boldness  and  decision ;  and  he  respects  bold- 
ness and  decision  in  others.  If  you  are  hia 
friend,  he  expects  no  fiinching ;  and  if  you  are 
his  adversary,  he  respects  you  none  the  less,  for 
carrying  your  opposition  to  the  full  limits  of 
honorable  warfiirc.^' 

Mr.  Webster  must  have  been  greatly  dissat- 
isfied with  Jiis  democratic  allies,  when  he  could 
thus,  in  a  public  speech,  before  such  an  audi- 
ence, and  within  one  short  month  after  they 
had  been  co-operating  with  him,  hold  them  up 
as  equally  unmeritable  in  the  eyes  of  both 
parties.  % 

History  deems  it  essential  to  present  this 
New  York  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  as  part  of  a 
great  movement,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  view  would  be  imperfecft.  It  was  the  first 
formal  public  step  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
new  distress,  and  organize  the  proceedings  for 
shutting  up  the  banks,  and  with  them,  the  fed- 
eral treasury,  with  a  view  to  coerce  the  govern- 
ment into  submission  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  confederate  politicians.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  a  man  of  great  suavity  and  gentle- 
ness of  deportment,  and,  to  those  who  associated 
the  idea  of  violence  with  firmness,  might  be 
supposed  deficient  in  that  quality.  An  experi- 
ment upon  his  nerves  was  resolved  on — a  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion,  in  the  language  of  Mr 
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Webster,  under  which  his  gentle  temperament 
was  expected  to  yield. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PB06BE8S  OF  THE  DISTRESS^  AND  PRELIM- 
INARIES FOR  THE  SUSPENSION. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Webster— his  appeal  for 
action — was  soon  followed  hy  its  appointed  con- 
sequence— ^an  immense  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York.  The  speech  did  not  produce  the 
meeting,  any  more  than  the  meeting  produced 
the  speech.  Both  were  in  the  programme,  and 
performed  as  prescribed,  in  their  respective 
places — the  speech  first,  the  meeting  afterwards ; 
and  the  latter  justified  by  th^former.  It  was 
an  immense  assemblage,  composed  of  the  elite 
of  what  was  foremost  in  the  city  for  property, 
talent,  respectability ;  and  took  for  its  business 
the  consideration  of  the  times :  the  distress  of 
the  times,  and  the  natnre  of  the  remedy.  The 
imposing  form  of  a  meeting,  solemn  as  well  as 
numerous  and  respectable,  was  gone  through : 
speeches  made,  resolutions  adopted :  order  and 
emphasis  given  to  the  proceedings.  A  presi- 
dent, ten  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  seven 
orators  (Mr.  Webster  not  among  them:  he 
had  performed  his  part,  and  made  h^  exit), 
officiated  in  the  ceremonies ;  and  thousands  of 
citizens  constituted  the  accumulated  mass. 
The  spirit  and  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were 
concentrated  in  a  scries  of  resolves,  each  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  each  more  welcome  than 
the  former ;  and  all  progressive,  from  facts  and 
principles  declared,  to  duties  and  performances 
recommended.  The  first  resolv^  declared  the 
existence  of  the  distress,  and  made  the  picture 
gloomy  enough.    It  was  in  these  words : 

^  Whereas,  the  great  commercial  interests  of 
our  city  have  nearly  reached  a  point  of  general 
ruin— our  merchants  driven  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  to  that  of  unprecedented  difficulty 
and  bankruptcy — the  business,  activity  and 
energy,  which  have  heretofore  made  us  the 
polar  star  of  the  new  world,  is  daily  sinking, 
and  taking  from  us  the  fruits  of  years  of  indus- 
try— ^reducing  the  aged  among  us,  who  but  yes- 
teraay  were  sufficiently  in  affluence,  to  a  state 
of  comparative  want ;  and  blighting  the  pros- 
pects, and  blasting  the  hopes  of  the  young 
throughout  our  once  prosperous  land:  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  express  to  the  country  our  situi^ 
tkm  and  desires,  while  yet  there  is  time  to  re- 
tnuse  error,  and  secure  those  rights  and  perpet- 


uate those  principles  which  were  bequeath 
by  our  fathers,  and  which  we  are  bound  to 
every  honorable  effort  to  maintain." 

After  the  fact  of  the  distress,  thus  establ 
by  a  resolve,  came  the  cause;  and  this  wa 
condensation  of  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  oo 
ing  into  a  point  what  had  been  oratoricall; 
fused  over  a  wide  surface.  What  was  iti 
condensation  cannot  be  further  abridged, 
must  be  given  in  its  own  words : 

^That  the  wide-spread  disaster  which 
overtaken  the  commercial  interests  of  the  i 
try,  and  which  threatens  to  produce  ge: 
bankruptcy,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  asc 
to  the  interference  of  the  general  govenu 
with  the  commercial  and  business  opera 
of  the  country ;  its  intermeddling  with  the 
rency;  its  destruction  of  the  national  b 
its  attempt  to  substitute  a  metallic  for  a  c 
currency;  and,  finally,  to  the  issuing  by 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  trea 
order,  known  as  the  ^  specie  circular." 

The  next  resolve  foreshadowed  the  a 
quences  which  follow  from  governmental  pi 
verance  in  such  calamitous  measures — gel 
bankruptcy  to  the  dealing  classes,  starvatio 
the  laboring  classes,  public  convulsions, 
danger  to  our  political  institutions ;  with  ai 
monition  to  the  new  President  of  what  n 
happen  to  himself,  if  he  persevered  in  the  ^ 
periments^^  of  a  predecessor  whose  tyri 
and  oppression  had  made  him  the  scourge  a 
country.    But  let  the  resolve  speak  for  itsc 

"That  while  we  would  do  nothing  w! 
might  for  a  moment  compromit  our  reaped 
the  laws,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
mind  the  executive  of  the  nation,  that  the  ( 
emment  of  the  country,  as  of  late  administc 
has  become  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  ins' 
of  afibrding  them  protection — that  his  perse 
ance  in  the  experiment  of  his  predecessor  (a 
the  public  voice,  in  every  way  in  which  ' 
voice  could  be  expressed,  nas  clearly  denoux 
it  as  ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  ec 
try)  has  already  caused  the  ruin  of  thousa 
of  merchants,  thrown  tens  of  thousands  of 
chanics  and  laborers  out  of  employment,  de] 
ciated  the  value  of  our  great  staple  millioni 
dollars,  destroyed  the  internal  exchanges, 
prostrated  the  energies  and  blighted  the  p] 
pects  of  the  industrious  and  enterprising  i 
tion  of  our  people ;  and  must,  if  perseverea 
not  only  produce  starvation  among  the  lal 
ing  classes,  but  inevitably  lead  to  disturbai 
whidi  may  endanger  the  stability  of  our  in 
tutions  themselves." 

This  word  ^experiment "  had  become  a  i 
pie  phrase  in  all  the  distress  oratory  and  liti 
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tore  of  the  day,  sometimes  heightened  by  the 
prefix  of  ^  quack,^^  and  was  applied  to  all  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  return  the  fed- 
eral government  to  the  hard  money  currency, 
which  was  the  currency  of  the  constitution  and 
the  carrency  of  all  countries ;  and  which  effbrts 
were  now  treated  as  noyelties  and  dangerous 
innoTations.  Universal  was  the  use  of  the 
phrase  by  one  of  the  political  parties  some 
twenty  years  ago :  dead  silent  are  their  tongues 
upon  it  now!  Twenty  years  of  successful 
working  of  the  government  under  the  hard 
money  system  has  put  an  end  to  the  repetition 
of  a  phrase  which  has  suffered  the  fate  of  all 
Gtttch-words  of  party,  and  became  more  dis- 
tasteful to  its  old  employers  than  it  ever  was 
to  their  adversaries.  It  has  not  been  heard 
since  the  federal  government  got  divorced  from 
bank  and  paper  money !  since  gold  and  silver 
has  become  the  sole  currency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment! since,  in  fact,  the  memorable  epoch 
when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (former 
sovere^n  remedy  for  all  the  ills  the  body  poli- 
tic was  heir  to)  has  become  a  defunct  authority, 
and  an  "  obsolete  idea." 

The  next  resolve  proposed  a  direct  movement 
upon  the  President — ^nothing  less  than  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  to  wait  upon  him,  and  "  remon- 
glrate"  with  him  upon  what  was  called  the 
ruinous  measures  of  the  government. 

"•  That  a  committee  of  not  less  than  fifty  be 
appomted  to  repair  to  Washington,  and  remon- 
strate with  the  Executive  against  the  oontinu- 
anoe  of  "  the  specie  circular ; "  and  in  behalf  of 
this  meeting  and  in  the  name  of  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  urge  its  immediate  repeal." 

This  formidable  conmiittec,  limited  to  a  min- 
imum of  fifty,  open  to  a  maximum  of  any 
amount,  besides  this  ^ remonstrance^^  against 
the  specie  circular,  were  also  instructed  to  pe- 
tition the  President  to  forbear  the  collection  of 
merchants'  bonds  by  suit ;  and  also  to  call  an 
extra  ■e88X>n  of  Congress.  The  first  of  these 
measures  was  to  stop  the  collection  of  the  ac- 
cming  revenues:  the  second,  to  obtain  from 
Congress  that  submission  to  the  bank  power 
which  could  not  be  obtained  fix>m  the  Presi- 
dent. Formidable  as  were  the  arrangements 
for  acting  on  the  President,  provision  was  dis- 
creetly made  for  a  possible  &ilure,  and  for  the 
prosecution  of  other  measures.    With  this  view, 
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the  committee  of  fifty,  after  their  return  from 
Washington,  were  directed  to  call  another  gen- 
eral meetmg  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
to  report  to  them  the  results  of  their  mission. 
A  concluding  resolution  invited  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  other  great  cities  in  these  proceed- 
ings, and  seemed  to  look  to  an  imposing  demon- 
stration of  physical  force,  and  strong  determina- 
tion, as  a  means  of  acting  on  the  mind,  or  will 
of  the  President ;  and  thus  controlling  the  firee 
action  of  the  constitutional  authorities.  This 
resolve  was  specially  addressed  to  the  merchanta 
of  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore,  and  gen- 
erally addressed  to  all  other  commercial  cities, 
and  earnestly  prayed  their  assistance  in  saving 
the  whole  country  from  ruin. 

"That  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
Union,  be  respectfully  requested  to  unite  with 
us  in  our  remonstrance  and  petition,  and  to  use 
their  exertions,  in  connection  with  us,  to  induce 
the  Executive  of  the  nation  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  to  recede  from  a  measure 
under  the  evils  of  which  we  are  now  laboring, 
and  which  threatens  to  involve  the  whole 
^country  in  ruin." 

The  language  and  import  of  all  these  resolves 
and  proceedings  were  sufficiently  strong,  and 
indicated  a  feeling  but  little  short  of  violence 
towards  the  government ;  but,  according  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  city,  they  were  subdued  and 
moderate — tame  and  spiritless,  in  comparison 
to  the  feeling  which  animated  the  great  meet- 
ing. A  leading  paper  thus  characterized  that 
feeling: 

"  The  meeting  was  a  remarkable  one  for  the 
vast  numbers  assembled — the  entire  decorum 
of  the  proceedings — and  especially  for  the  deep, 
though  subdued  and  restrained,  excitement 
which  evidently  pervaded  the  mighty  mass. 
It  was  a  spectacle  that  could  not  be  looked 
upon  without  emotion, — that  of  many  thousand 
men  trembling,  as  it  were,  on*  the  brink  of 
ruin,  owing  to  the  measures,  as  they  verily  be- 
lieve, of  their  own  government,  which  should 
be  their  friend,  instead  of  their  oppressor — and 
yet  meeting  with  deliberation  and  calmness,  lis- 
tening to  a  narrative  of  their  wrongs,  and  the 
causes  thereof,  adopting  such  resolutions  as 
were  deemed  judicious;  and  then  quictlv  sepa- 
rating, to  abide  the  result  of  their  firm  but  re- 
spectful remonstrances.  But  it  is  proper  and 
fit  to  say  that  this  moderation  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  pusillanimity,  nor  be  trifled  with,  as 
though  it  could  not  oy  any  aggravation  of 
wrong  be  moved  from  its  propriety.    No  man 
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aocostomed,  from  the  expression  of  the  couiite- 
nance,  to  translate  the  emotions  of  the  heart, 
could  have  looked  upon  the  faces  and  the  bear- 
ing of  the  multitude  assembled  last  eyenins,  and 
not  have  felt  that  there  were  fires  smouldering 
there,  which  a  single  spark  might  cause  to  burst 
into  flame." 

Smouldering  fires  which  a  single  spark  might 
light  into  a  flame !  Possibly  that  spark  might 
have  been  the  opposing  voice  of  some  citizen, 
who  thought  the  meeting  mistaken,  both  in  the 
&ct  of  the  ruin  of  the  country  and  the  attribu- 
tion of  that  ruin  to  the  specie  circular.  No 
such  voice  was  lifted — ^no  such  spark  applied, 
and  the  proposition  to  march  10,000  men  to 
Washington  to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances 
was  not  sanctioned.  The  committee  of  fifty 
was  deemed  sufficient,  as  they  certainly  were, 
for  every  purpose  of  peaceful  communication. 
They  were  eminently  respectable  citizens,  any 
two,  or  any  one  of  which,  or  even  a  mail  trans- 
mission of  their  petition,  would  have  com- 
manded for  it  s  most  respectful  attention. 
The  grand  committee  arrived  at  Washington — 
asked  an  audience  of  the  President — received 
it;  but  with  the  precaution  (to  avoid  mistakes) 
that  written  communications  should  alone  be 
used.  The  committee  therefore  presented  their 
demands  in  writing,  and  a  paragraph  from  it 
will  show  the  degree  to  which  the  feeling  of  the 
city  had  allowed  itself  to  be  worked  up. 

"  We  do  not  tell  a  fictitious  tale  of  woe ;  we 
have  no  selfish  or  partisan  views  to  sustain, 
when  we  assure  you  that  the  noble  city  which 
we  represent,  lies  prostrate  in  despair,  its  credit 
blighted,  its  industry  paralyzed,  and  without  a 
hope  beaming  througn  the  darkness  of  the 
future,  unless  the  government  of  our  country 
can  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  measures  to 
which  we  attribute  our  distress.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  respect  which  is  due  to  our  chief 
magistrate,  and  disclaim  every  intention  incon- 
sistent with  that  feeling ;  but  we  speak  in  be- 
half of  a  community  which  trembles  upon  the 
brink  of  ruin,  which  deems  itself  an  adequate 
judge  of  all  questions  connected  with  the  trade 
and  currency  of  the  country,  and  believes  that 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  recent  administra- 
tion, and  Bustamcd  by  the  present^  is  founded 
in  error,  and  threatens  the  destruction  of  every 
department  of  industry.  Under  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  the  propriety  of  confining  our  declara- 
tions within  moderate  limits,  we  affirm  that  the 
value  of  our  real  estate  has,  within  the  last  six 
months,  depreciated  more  than  forty  millions : 
that  within  the  last  two  months,  there  have 
been  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  failures 


of  houses  engaged  in  extensive  business : 
within  the  same  period,  a  decline  of  ti 
millions  of  dollars  has  occurred  in  our 
stocks,  including  those  railroad  and  cana 
corporations,  which,  though  chartered  in  « 
States,  depend  chiefly  upon  New  York  for 
sale :  that  the  immense  amount  of  mercha 
in  our  warehouses  has  within  the  same  p 
fallen  in  value  at  least  thirty  per  cent ; 
within  a  few  weeks,  not  less  than  twenty 
sand  individuals,  depending  on  their  daily 
for  their  daily  bread,  have  been  discharge 
their  employers  because  the  means  of  reta 
them  were  exhausted — and  that  a  com 
blight  has  fallen  upon  a  community  heret 
so  active,  enterprising  and  prosperous, 
error  of  our  rulers  has  produced  a  wider  < 
lation  than  the  pestilence  which  depopu 
our  streets,  or  the  conflagration,  which 
them  in  ashes.    We  believe  that  it  is  unju 
attribute  these  evils  to  any  excessive  dev 
ment  of  mercantile  enterprise,  and  that 
really  flow  from  that  unwise  system  v 
aimed  at  the  substitution  of  a  metallic  : 
paper  currency — the  system  which  gave 
first  shock  to  the  fiibric  of  our  comm< 
prosperity  by  removing    the  public  dep 
from  the  United  States  bank,  which  weati 
every  part  of  the  edifice  by  the  de6tructi< 
that  useful  and  efficient  institution,  and 
threatens  to  crumble  it  into  a  mass  of  i 
under  the  operations  of  the  specie  circ 
which  withdrew  the  gold  and  silver  of 
country  fix)m  the  channels  in  which  it  cou 
profitably  employed.    We  assert  that  the 
pcriment  has  had  a  fair — ^a  liberal  trial,  and 
disappointment  and  mischief  are  visible  ii 
its  results — that  the  promise  of  a  regu 
currency  and  equalized  exchanges    has 
broken,  the  currency  totally  disordered,  an 
temal  exchanges  almost  entirely  discontii 
We,  therefore,  make  our  earnest  appeal  to 
Executive,  and  ask  whether  it  is  not  time  t 
terpose  the  paternal  authority  of  the  go*^ 
ment  and  abandon  the  policy  which  is  be( 
ing  the  people." 

The  address  was  read  to  the  President 
heard  it  with  entire  composure — made  no 
of  remark  upon  it — treated  the  gentlemen 
exquisite    politeness — and    promised    thei 
written  answer  the  next  day.    This  was 
third  of  May:  on  the  fourth  the  answer 
delivered.    It  was  an  answer  worthy  of  a  I 
ident — a  calm,  quiet,  decent,  peremptory  rej 
to  comply  with  a  single  one  of  their  dema' 
with  a  brief  reason,  avoiding  all  controversy, 
foreclosing  all  further  application,  by  a  cleai 
fusal  in  each  case.    The  committee  had  not 
to  do  but  to  return,  and  report :  and  they 
so.    There  had  been  a  mistake  committei 
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the  estimate  of  the  man.  Mr.  Van  Buren  vin- 
dicated equally  the  rights  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  his  own  personal  decorum ;  and  left 
the  committee  without  anj  thing  to  complain  of, 
although  unsuccessful  in  all  their  objects.  He 
also  had  another  opportunity  of  vindicating  his 
personal  and  official  decorum  in  another  visit 
which  he  received  about  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Biddlc  called  to  see  the  President — apparently 
a  call  of  respect  on  the  chief  magistrate — about 
the  same  time,  but  evidently  with  the  design  to 
be  consulted,  and  to  appear  as  the  great  restorer 
of  the  currency.  Mr.  Van  Buren  received  the 
visit  according  to  its  apparent  intent,  with  en- 
tire civility,  and  without  a  word  on  public 
affairs.  Believing  Mr.  Biddlc  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  suspension,  he  could  not  treat  him  with 
the  confidence  and  respect  which  a  consultation 
would  imply.  He  (Mr.  Blddle)  felt  the  slight, 
and  caused  this  notice  to  be  put  in  the  papers : 

*^  Being  on  other  business  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Biddle  took  occasion  to  call  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  pay  his  respects  to  him 
in  that  character,  and  especially,  to  afibrd  the 
President  an  opportunity,  if  he  chose  to  em- 
brace it,  to  speak  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  to  confer,  if  he  saw  fit,  with  the  head  of  the 
largest  banking  institution  in  the  country — and 
that  the  institution  in  which  such  general  ap- 
plication has  been  made  for  relief.  During  the 
interview,  however,  the  President  remained  pro- 
foundly silent  upon  the  great  and  interesting 
topics  of  the  day ;  and  as  Mr.  Biddlc  did  not 
think  it  bis  biLsiness  to  introduce  them,  not  a 
word  in  relation  to  them  was  said." 

Returning  to  New  York,  the  committee  con- 
voked another  general  meeting  of  the  citizens, 
as  required  to  do  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment ;  and  made  their  report  to  it,  recommend- 
ing further  forbearance,  and  further  reliance  on 
the  ballot  box,  although  (as  they  said)  history 
recorded  many  popular  insurrections  where  the 
provocation  was  less.  A  passage  from  this  report 
will  show  its  spirit,  and  to  what  excess  a  commu- 
nity may  be  excited  about  nothing,  by  the  mu- 
tual inflammation  of  each  other's  passions  and 
complaints,  combined  with  a  power  to  act  upon 
the  business  and  interests  of  the  people. 

'•  From  this  correspondence  it  is  obvious,  fel- 
low-citizen.«,  that  we  must  abandon  all  hope 
that  either  the  justice  of  our  claims  or  the  se- 
verity of  our  sufferings  will  induce  the  Execu- 
tive to  abandon  or  relax  the  policy  which  has 
produced  such  desolating  effects — and  it  remains 


for  us  to  consider  what  more  is  to  be  done  ia 
this  awful  crisis  of  our  affairs.  Our  first  duty 
under  losses  and  distresses  which  we  have  en- 
dured, is  to  cherish  with  religious  care  the 
blessings  which  we  yet  enjoy,  and  which  can  be 

Srotected  only  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
iws  upon  which  society  depends  for  security 
and  happiness.  We  do  not  disguise  our  opinion 
that  the  pages  of  history  record,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind  justify,  numerous  instances  of 
popular  insurrection,  the  provocation  to  which 
was  less  severe  than  the  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plain. But  in  these  cases,  the  outraged  and 
oppressed  had  no  other  means  of  redress.  Our 
case  is  different  If  we  can  succeed  in  an  effort 
to  bring  public  opinion  into  svmpathy  with  the 
views  which  we  entertain,  the  Executive  will 
abandon  the  policy  which  oppresses,  instead  oi 
protecting  the  people.  Do  not  despair  because 
the  time  at  which  the  ballot  box  can  exercise 
its  healing  influence  appears  so  remote — the  sa- 
gacity of  the  practical  politician  will  perceive 
the  change  in  public  sentiment  before  you  are 
aware  of  its  approach.  But  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce this  change  must  be  vigorous  and  untir- 
ing." 

The  meeting  adopted  corresponding  resolu- 
tions. Despairing  of  acting  on  the  President, 
the  move  was  to  act  upon  the  people — to  rouse 
and  combine  them  against  an  administration 
which  was  destroying  their  industry,  and  to  re- 
move from  power  (at  the  elections)  those  who 
were  destroying  the  industry  of  the  country. 
Thus: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  capital- 
ists, merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics  and  in- 
dustrious classes,  are  dependent  upon  each  other, 
and  any  measures  of  the  government  which 
prostrate  the  active  business  men  of  the  com- 
munity, will  also  deprive  honest  industry  of  its 
rewanl ;  and  we  call  upon  all  our  fellow-citizens 
to  unite  with  us  in  removing  from  power  those 
who  persist  in  a  system  that  is  destroying  the 
prosperity  of  our  country." 

Another  resolve  summed  up  the  list  of  griev- 
ances of  which  they  complained,  and  enumerat- 
ed the  causes  of  the  pervading  ruin  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  country.    Thus : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  chief  causes  of  the  ex- 
isting distress  are  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay's  land 
bill  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  the  re- 
fusal to  rc-chaiter  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Issuing  of  the  specie  circular. 
The  land  bill  was  passed  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, and  vetoed  by  the  President — the  bill 
rechartering  the  bank  was  passed  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives,  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  people's  representatives  declared  by 
a  solcnxn  rcsolu^tion,  that  the  public  deposits 
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were  safe  in  the  United  States  Bank ;  within  a 
fyw  weeks  thereafter,  the  President  removed  the 
pablic  deposits.  The  people's  representatiyes 
passed  a  bill  rescinding  the  specie  circular :  the 
President  destroyed  it  bv  omitting  to  return  it 
within  the  limited  period;  and  in  the  answer  to 
oar  addrrases,  President  Van  Buren  declares 
that  the  specie  circular  was  issued  by  his  pre- 
decessor, omitting  all  notice  of  the  Secrctair  of 
the  Treasory,  who  is  amenable  directly  to  Con- 
gress, and  charged  by  the  act  creating  his  de- 
partment with  the  superintendence  of  the  finan- 
ces, and  who  signed  the  order." 

These  two  resolves  deserve  to  be  noted.  They 
were  not  empty  or  impotent  menace.  They 
were  for  action,  and  became  what  they  were  in- 
tended for.  The  moneyed  corporations,  united 
with  a  political  party,  were  in  the  field  as  a  po- 
litical power,  to  govern  the  elections,  and  to 
govern  them,  by  the  only  means  known  to  a 
moneyed  power — by  operating  on  the  interests 
of  men,  seducing  some,  alarming  and  distressing 
the  masses.  They  are  the  key  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  presidential  election,  and  which 
will  be  spoken  of  in  the  proper  place.  The 
union  of  Church  and  State  has  been  generally 
condemned :  the  union  of  Bank  and  State  is  far 
more  condemnable.  Here  the  union  was  not 
with  the  State,  but  with  a  political  party,  nearly 
as  strong  as  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
government,  and  exemplified  the  evils  of  the 
meretricious  connection  between  money  and 
politics ;  and  nothing  but  this  union  could  have 
produced  the  state  of  things  which  so  long 
afflicted  the  country,  and  from  which  it  has 
been  relieved,  not  by  the  cessation  of  their  im- 
puted causes,  but  by  their  perpetuation.  It  is 
now  near  twenty  years  since  this  great  meeting 
was  held  in  New  York.  The  ruinous  measures 
complained  of  have  not  been  revoked,  but  be- 
come permanent.  They  have  been  in  full  force, 
and  made  stronger,  for  near  twenty  years.  The 
universal  and  black  destruction  which  was  to  en- 
sue their  briefest  continuance,  has  been  substi- 
tuted by  the  most  solid,  brilliant,  pervading,  and 
abiding  prosperity  that  any  people  ever  beheld. 
Thanks  to  the  divorce  of  Bank  and  State.  But 
the  consummation  was  not  yet.  Strong  in  her 
name,  and  old  recollections,  and  in  her  political 
connections — dominant  over  other  banks — ^brib- 
ing with  one  hand,  scourging  with  the  other — a 
long  retinue  of  debtors  and  retainers— desperate 
in  her  condition — impotent  for  good,  powerfiil 
for  evil— confederated  with  restiess  politicians. 


and  wickedly,  corruptly,  and  revengefully  ruled  r 
the  Great  Bed  Harlot,  profaning  the  name  of  a 
National  Bank,  was  still  to  continue  a  while 
longer  its  career  of  abominations — maintaining 
dubious  contest  with  the  government  which 
created  it,  upon  whose  name  and  revenues  it 
had  gained  the  wealth  and  power  of  which  it 
was  still  the  shade,  and  whose  destruction  it 
plotted  because  it  could  not  rule  it  Posterity 
should  know  these  things,  that  by  avoiding  bank 
connections,  their  governments  may  avoid  the 
evils  that  we  have  suffered ;  and,  by  seeing  the 
excitements  of  1837,  they  may  save  themselves 
from  ever  becoming  the  victims  of  such  delusion. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ACTUAL  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  BANKS:  PROPAGA- 
TION OF  THE  ALARM. 

NoNB  of  the  public  meetings,  and  there  were 
many  following  the  leading  one  in  New  York, 
reconunended  in  terms  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks.  All  avoided,  by  con- 
cert or  instinct,  the  naming  of  that  high 
measure ;  but  it  was  in  the  list,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and 
every  thing  said  or  done  was  with  a  view  to  that 
crowning  event  5  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  it 
before  it  came ;  and  to  plead  its  subsequent  justi- 
fication by  showing  its  previous  necessity.  It 
was  in  the  programme,  and  bound  to  come  in  its 
appointed  time ;  and  did — and  that  within  a  few 
days  after  the  last  great  meeting  in  New  York. 
It  took  place  quietiy  and  generally,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  of  May,  altogether,  and  with  a 
concert  and  punctuality  of  action,  and  with  a 
military  and  police  preparation,  which  an- 
nounced arrangement  and  determination ;  such 
as  attend  revolts  and  insurrections  in  other 
countries.  The  preceding  night  all  the  banks 
of  the  city,  three  excepted,  met  by  their  officers, 
and  adopted  resolutions  to  close  their  doors  in 
the  morning :  and  gave  out  notice  to  that  effect 
At  the  same  time  three  regiments  of  volunteers, 
and  a  squadron  of  horse,  were  placed  on  duty  in 
the  principal  parts  of  the  city ;  and  the  entire 
police  force,  lai^ly  reinforced  with  special  con- 
stables, was  on  foot  This  was  to  suppress  the 
discontent  of  those  who  might  be  too  much 
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diflsatisfied  at  being  repulsed  when  they  came  to 
ask  for  the  amount  of  a  deposit,  or  the  contents 
of  a  bonk  note.  It  was  a  humiliating  spectacle, 
but  an  effectual  precaution.  The  people  remained 
quiet  At  twelve  o'clock  a  large  mercantile  meet- 
ing took  place.  Resolutions  were  adopted  hy  it  to 
sustain  the  suspension,  and  the  newspaper  press 
was  proftise  and  energetic  in  its  support  The 
measure  was  consummated :  the  suspension  was 
complete :  it  was  triumphant  in  that  city  whose 
example,  in  such  a  case,  was  law  to  the  rest  of 
the  Union.  But,  let  due  discrimination  be  made. 
Though  all  the  banks  joined  in  the  act,  all  were 
not  equally  culpable;  and  some,  in  fact,  not 
culpable  at  all,  but  victims  of  the  criminality,  or 
misfortunes  of  others.  It  was  the  effect  of  ne- 
cessity with  the  deposit  banks,  exhausted  by 
vain  efforts  to  meet  the  quarterly  deliveries  of 
the  forty  millions  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States;  and  pressed  on  all  sides  because  they 
were  government  banks,  and  because  the  pro- 
gramnle  required  them  to  stop  first.  It  was  an 
act  of  aelf-defcnce  in  others  which  were  too  weak 
to  stand  alone,  and  which  followed  with  reluc- 
tance an  example  which  they  could  not  resist. 
With  others  it  was  an  act  or  policy,  and  of 
criminal  contrivance,  as  the  means  of  carrying  a 
real  distress  into  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
exciting  them  against  the  political  party  to 
whose  acts  the  distress  was  attributed.  But  the 
prime  mover,  and  master  manager  of  the  sus- 
pension, was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
then  rotten  to  the  core  and  tottering  to  its  fall, 
but  strong  enough  to  carry  others  with  it,  and 
seeking  to  hide  its  own  downfall  in  the  crash  of 
a  general  catastrophe.  Having  contrived  the 
suspension,  it  wished  to  appear  as  opposing  it, 
and  as  having  been  dragged  down  by  others ;  and 
accordingly  took  the  attitude  of  a  victim.  But 
the  impudence  and  emptiness  of  that  pretension 
was  soon  exposed  by  the  difficulty  which  other 
banks  had  in  forcing  her  to  resume ;  and  by  the 
facility  with  which  she  fell  back,  ^^  solitary  and 
alone,^  into  the  state  of  permanent  insolvency 
from  which  the  other  banks  had  momentarily 
galvanized  her.  But  the  occasion  was  too  good 
to  be  lost  for  one  of  those  complacent  epistles, 
models  of  quiet  impudence  and  cool  mendacity, 
with  which  Mr.  Biddle  was  accustomed  to  regale 
the  public  in  seasons  of  moneyed  distress.  It  was 
impossible  to  forego  such  an  opportunity ;  and, 
accordingly,  three  days  after  the  New  York  sus- 


pension, and  two  days  after  his  own^  he  held 
fbrth  in  a  strain  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sample: 

''All  the  deposit  banks  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  dty  of  New  York  sus- 
pended specie  payments  this  week — the  deposit 
banks  elsewhere  have  followed  their  example; 
which  was  of  course  adopted  by  the  State  banks 
not  connected  with  the  government  I  say  cf 
course,  because  it  is  certam  Uiat  when  the  gov- 
ernment banks  cease  to  pay  specie,  all  the  other 
banks  must  cease,  and  for  this  clear  reason.  The 
great  creditor  in  tne  United  States  is  the  govern- 
ment It  receives  for  duties  the  notes  of  the 
various  banks,  which  are  placed  for  collection  in 
certain  government  banks,  and  are  paid  to  those 
government  banks  in  specie  if  requested.  From 
the  moment  that  the  deposit  banks  of  New 
York,  failed  to  comply  with  their  engagements, 
it  was  manifest  that  all  the  other  deposit  banks 
must  do  the  same,  that  tiiere  must  be  a  universal 
suspension  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the 
treasury  itself  in  the  midst  of  its  nominal  abun- 
dance must  be  practically  bankrupt" 

This  was  all  true.  The  stoppage  of  the  de- 
posit banks  was  the  stoppage  of  the  Treasury. 
Non-payment  by  the  government^  was  an  excuse 
for  non-pajrment*  by  others.  Bankruptcy  was 
the  legal  condition  of  non-payment;  and  that 
condition  was  the  fate  of  the  government  as  well 
as  of  others ;  and  all  this  was  perfectly  known 
before  by  those  who  contrived,  and  those  who 
resisted  the  deposit  with  the  States  and  the  use 
of  paper  money  by  the  federal  government 
These  two  measures  made  the  suspension  and 
the  bankruptcy ;  and  all  this  was  so  obvious  to 
the  writer  of  this  View  that  he  proclaimed  it 
incessantly  in  his  speeches,  and  was  amazed  at 
the  conduct  of  those  professing  friends  of  the 
administration  who  voted  with  the  opposition 
on  these  measures,  and  by  their  votes  insured  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  government  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  support.  Mr.  Biddle  was  right  The 
deposit  banks  were  gone ;  the  federal  treasury 
was  bankrupt ;  and  those  two  events  were  two 
steps  on  the  road  which  was  to  lead  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  I 
and  Mr.  Biddle  stood  ready  with  his  bank  to 
travel  that  road.  The  next  paragraph  displayed 
this  readiness. 

''  In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  occupies  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  has  special  duties.  Had  it  consulted 
merely  its  own  strength  it  would  have  contin- 
ued   its  payments  without  reserve.      But  in 
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such  a  state  of  things  the  first  considera- 
tion is  how  to  escape  from  it — ^how  to  provide 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  to  change  a 
condition  which  should  not  be  tolerated  beyond 
the  necessity  which  commanded  it  The  old 
associations,  the  extensive  connections,  the 
established  credit,  the  large  capital  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  rendered  it  the 
natural  rallying  point  of  the  country  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  It  seemed 
wiser,  therefore,  not  to  waste  its  strength  in  a 
struggle  which  might  be  doubtful  while  the  Exe- 
cutive persevered  in  its  present  policy,  but  to 
husband  all  its  resources  so  as  to  profit  by  the 
first  favorable  moment  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
early  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Accord- 
ingly the  Bank  of  the  United  States  assumes 
that  position.  From  this  moment  its  efforts 
will  be  to  keep  itself  strong,  and  to  make  itself 
stronger;  always  prepared  and  always  anxious 
to  assist  in  recalling  the  currency  and  the  ex- 
changes of  the  country  to  the  point  from  which 
they  have  fallen.  It  will  co-operate  cordially 
and  zealously  with  the  government,  with  the 
government  banks,  with  lul  the  other  banks,  and 
with  any  other  influences  which  can  aid  in  that 
object." 

This  was  a  bold  face  for  an  eviscerated  insti- 
tution to  assume — one  which  was  then  nothing 
but  the  empty  skin  of  an  immolated  victim — 
the  contriver  of  the  suspension  to  cover  its  own 
rottenness,  and  the  architect  of  distress  and 
ruin  that  out  of  the  public  calamity  it  might  get 
again  into  existence  and  replenish  its  coffers  out 
of  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. "  Would  have  continued  specie  payments, 
if  it  had  only  consulted  its  own  strength  " — 
"only  suspended  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
patriotism  " — "  will  take  the  lead  in  resuming  " 
— "  assumes  the  position  of  restorer  of  the  cur- 
rency " — "  presents  itself  as  the  rallying  point 
of  the  country  in  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments " — "  even  promises  to  co-operate  with  the 
government :  "  such  were  the  impudent  profes- 
sions at  the  very  moment  that  this  restorer  of 
currency,  and  rallying  point  of  resumption,  was 
plotting  a  continuance  of  the  distress  and  sus- 
pension until  it  could  get  hold  of  the  federal 
moneys  to  recover  upon ;  and  without  which  it 
never  could  recover. 

Indissolubly  connected  with  this  bank  suspen- 
sion, and  throwing  abroad  light  upon  its  history, 
(if  further  light  were  wanted,)  was  Mr.  Web- 
ster's tour  to  the  West,  and  the  speeches  which 
he  made  in  the  course  of  it.  The  tour  extended 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  speeches 
took  for  their  burden  the  distress  and  the  sus- 


pension, excusing  and  justifying  the  bai 
throwing  all  blame  upon  the  government,  i 
looking  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
the  sole  remedy.  It  was  at  Wheeling  that 
opened  the  series  of  speeches  which  he  delive 
in  his  tour,  it  being  at  that  place  that  he  was  on 
taken  by  the  news  of  the  suspension,  and  wh 
furnished  him  with  the  text  for  his  discoursi 

^'  Recent  evils  have  not  at  all  surprised  me, 
cent  that  they  have  come  sooner  and  faster  tl 
I  had  anticipated.  But,  though  not  surpris 
I  am  afflicted ;  I  feel  any  thing  but  pleasure 
this  early  fulfilment  of  my  own  predictio 
Much  injury  is  done  which  the  wisest  futi 
counsels  can  never  repair,  and  much  more  tl 
can  never  be  remedied  but  by  such  counsels  a 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  From  1832  to  the  prew 
moment  I  have  foreseen  this  result.  I  u 
safely  say  I  have  foreseen  it,  because  I  hi 
presented  and  proclaimed  its  u)proach 
every  important  discussion  and  debate,  in  1 
public  b<Kiy  of  which  I  am  a  member.  1 
learn  to-day  that  most  of  the  eastern  ban 
have  stopped  payment ;  deposit  banks 
well  as  others.  The  experiment  has  explode 
That  bubble,  which  so  many  of  us  have 
along  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  conceit,  p: 
sumption  and  political  quackery,  has  burst, 
general  suspension  of  payment  must  be  the  : 
suit ;  a  result  which  has  come,  even  sooner  tfa 
was  predicted.  Where  is  now  that  better  ci 
rcncy  that  was  promised  ?  Where  is  that  sj 
cie  circulation  ?  Where  are  those  rupees  of  gc 
and  silver,  which  were  to  fill  the  treasuiy  of  t 
government  as  well  as  the  pockets  of  the  p< 
pie  ?  Uas  the  government  a  single  hard  dolla 
lias  the  treasury  any  tiling  in  the  world  l 
credit  and  deposits  in  banks  that  have  alrea* 
suspended  payment  ?  How  are  public  croditc 
now  to  be  paid  in  specie  ?  IIow  are  the  dej 
sits,  which  the  law  requires  to  be  made  with  t 
states  on  the  Ist  of  July,  now  to  be  made." 

This  was  the  first  speech  that  Mr.  Websl 
delivered  after  the  great  one  before  the  suspe 
sion  in  New  York,  and  may  be  considered  t 
epilogue  after  the  performance  as  the  form 
was  the  prologue  before  it.  It  is  a  speech 
i  exultation,  with  bitter  taunts  to  thegovemmei 
In  one  respect  his  information  was  different  frc 
mine.  He  said  the  suspension  came  sooner  th 
was  expected :  my  information  was  that  it  caz 
later,  a  month  later ;  and  that  he  him.sclf  w 
the  cause  of  the  delay.  My  information  w 
that  it  was  to  take  place  in  the  first  month  • 
Mr.  Van  Burcn's  administration,  and  that  t: 
speech  which  was  to  precede  it  was  to  be  deliven 
early  in  March,  immediately  after  the  a^jour 
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ment  of  Congress :  but  it  was  not  delivered  till 
tiie  middle  of  Uiat  month,  nor  got  ready  for 
pamphlet  publication  until  the  middle  of  April ; 
which  delay  occasioned  a  corresponding  post- 
ponement in  all  the  subsequent  proceedings. 
The  complete  shutting  up  of  the  treasury — the 
loss  of  its  moneys — the  substitution  of  broken 
bank  paper  for  hard  money — ^the  impossibility 
of  pajring  a  dollar  to  a  creditor :  these  were  the 
points  of  his  complacent  declamation :  and  hav- 
ing made  these  pomts  strong  enough  and  clear 
enough,  he  came  to  the  remedy,  and  fell  upon 
the  same  one,  in  almost  the  same  words,  that 
Mr.  Biddle  was  using  at  the  same  time,  four 
hungjpped  miles  distant,  in  Philadelphia:  and 
thai  without  the  aid  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
not-then  in  use.  The  recourse  to  the  Bank  of 
the^nited  States  was  that  remedy  !  that  bank 
strong  enough  to  hold  out,  (unhappily  the  news 
of  its  SQspending  arrived  while  he  was  speak- 
ing :)  patriotic  enough  to  do  so !  but  under  no 
obligation  to  do  better  than  the  doposit  banks ! 
and  justifiable  in  following  their  example.  Hear 
him: 

''  The  United  States  Bank,  now  a  mere  state 
institution,  with  no  public  deposits,  no  aid  from 
government,  but,  on  the  contrary,  long  an  object 
of  bitter  persecution  by  itj  was  at  our  latest 
advices  still  firm.  But  can  we  expect  of  that 
Bank  to  make  sacrifices  to  continue  specie  pay- 
ment ?  If  it  continue  to  do  so,  now  the  depo- 
sit banks  have  stopped,  the  government  will 
draw  from  it  its  last  dollar,  if  it  can  do  so,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  pretence  of  making  its  own 
payments  in  specie.  I  shall  be  glad  if  this  in- 
stitution find  it  prudent  and  proper  to  hold  out; 
but  as  it  owes  no  more  duty  to  the  government 
than  any  other  bank,  and,  of  course,  much  less 
than  the  deposit  banks,  I  cannot  see  any  groimd 
for  demanding  from  it  efforts  and  sacrifices  to 
favor  the  government,  which  those  holding  the 
public  money,  and  owing  duty  to  the  govern- 
ment, are  unwilling  or  unable  to  make ;  nor  do 
I  see  how  the  New  Eneland  banks  can  stand 
alone  in  the  general  crush." 

The  suspension  was  now  complete ;  and  it  was 
evident,  and  as  good  as  admitted  by  those  who 
had  made  it,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  contrivance 
on  the  part  of  politicians,  and  the  so-called 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  themselves  to  power.  The  whole 
process  was  now  clear  to  the  vision  of  those 
who  could  see  nothing  while  it  vras  going  on. 
Even  those  of  the  democratic  party  whose  votes 
had  helped  to  do  the  mischief  could  now  see 


that  the  attempt  to  deposit  forty  millions  with 
the  States  was  destruction  to  the  deposit  banks ; 
— ^that  the  repeal  of  the  specie  circular  was  to 
fill  the  treasury  with  paper  money,  to  be  found 
useless  when  wanted ; — that  distress  was  pur- 
posely created  in  order  to  throw  the  blame  of  it 
upon  the  party  in  power ; — ^that  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
been  brought  forward  as  a  remedy  for  the  distress, 
showed  that  it  had  been  held  in  reserve  for  that 
purpose ; — and  the  delight  with  which  the  whig 
party  saluted  the  general  calamity,  showed  that 
they  considered  it  their  own  passport  to  power. 
All  this  became  visible,  after  the  mischief  was 
over,  to  those  who  could  see  nothing  of  it  before 
it  was  done. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TBANBMI6BATI0N  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNI- 
TED  STATES  FBOM  A  FEDEEAL  TO  A  STATE  IN- 
STITUTION. 

This  institution  having  again  appeared  on  the 
public  theatre,  politically  and  financially,  and 
with  power  to  influence  national  legislation,  and 
to  control  moneyed  corporations,  and  with  art 
and  skill  enough  to  deceive  astute  merchants 
and  trained  politicians, — (for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  men  would  have  committed 
themselves  in  her  favor  if  they  had  known  her 
condition,) — it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  her 
history  since  the  expiration  of  her  charter,  and  * 
learn  by  what  means  she  continued  an  exist- 
ence, apparently  without  change,  after  having 
undergone  the  process  which,  in  law  and  in 
reason,  is  the  death  of  a  corporation.  It  is  a 
marvellous  history,  opening  a  new  chapter  in 
the  necrology  of  corporations,  very  curious  to 
study,  and  involving  in  its  solution,  besides  the 
biological  mystery,  the  exposure  of  a  legal 
fraud  and  juggle,  a  legislative  smuggle,  and  a  ' 
corrupt  enactment.  The  charter  of  the  corpo- 
ration had  expired  upon  its  own  limitation  in 
the  year  1836  :  it  was  entitled  to  two  years  to 
wind  up  its  affairs,  engaging  in  no  new  busi- 
ness :  but  was  seen  to  go  on  after  the  expira- 
tion, as  if  still  in  full  life,  and  without  the 
change  of  an  attribute  or  feature.  The  expla- 
nation is  this : 
On  the  19th  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
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1836,  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Qeneral  A^embly  of  Penn- 
sylyuiia,  entitled,  ".4n  act  to  repeal  the  State 
taXf  and  to  continue  the  improvement  of  the 
State  by  railroads  and  canals;  and  for  other 
purposes?^  It  came  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  '^Inland  navigation  and  intemak 
improvements'*^  and  was,  in  fiurt,  a  bill  to  re- 
peal a  tax  and  make  roads  and  canals,  but 
which,  under  the  vague  and  usually  unimpor- 
tant generality  of  "  other  purposes^^  contained 
the  entire  draught  of  a  charter  for  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States — adopting  it  as  a  Pennsylvania 
State  bank.  The  introduction  of  the  bill,  with 
this  addendum,  colossal  tail  to  it,  was  a  surprise 
upon  the  House.  No  petition  had  asked  for  such 
a  bank :  no  motion  had  been  made  in  relation  to 
it :  no  inquiry  had  been  sent  to  any  conmiittee : 
DO  notice  of  any  kind  had  heralded  its  approach : 
no  resolve  authorized  its  report :  the  unimpor- 
tant clause  of  "  other  purposes^^^  hung  on  at  the 
end  of  the  title,  could  excite  no  suspicion  of  the 
enormous  measures  which  lurked  under  its  un- 
pretentious phraseology.  Its  advent  was  an 
apparition:  its  entrance  an  intrusion.  Some 
members  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  it  was  the  minor- 
jity  only  that  was  mystified — that  a  majority 
-of  the  elected  members  in  the  House,  and  a 
duster  of  exotics  in  the  lobbies,  perfectly  un- 
derstood the  intrusive  movement : — ^in  brief,  it 
bad  been  smuggled  into  the  House,  and  a  power 
was  present  to  protect  it  there.  This  was  the 
first  intimation  that  had  reached  the  Qeneral 
Assembly,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  transmigrating !  chang- 
ing itself  from  a  national  to  a  local  institution — 
firom  a  federal  to  a  State  charter — from  an  im- 
perial to  a  provincial  institution — retaining  all 
the  while  its  body  and  essence,  its  nature  and 
attributes,  its  name  and  local  habitation.  It 
was  a  new  species  of  metempsychosis,  hereto- 
fore confined  to  souls  separated  from  bodies, 
but  now  appearing  in  a  body  that  never  had  a 
soul :  for  that,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
is  the  psychological  condition  of  a  corporation — 
and,  above  all,  of  a  moneyed  corporation. 

The  mystified  members  demanded  explana- 
tions ;  and  it  was  a  case  in  which  explanations 
could  not  be  denied.  Mr.  Biddlc,  in  a  public 
letter  to  an  eminent  citizen,  on  whose  name  he 


had  been  accustomed  to  hang  such  productions, 
(Mr.  John  Qumcy  Adams,)  attributed  the  pro- 
cedure, so  &r  as  he  had  moved  in  it,  to  a 
^^ formal  application  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
Uature  to  know  from  him  on  what  terms  the 
expiring  hank  would  receive  a  charter  from 
it  ;^  and  gave  up  the  names  of  two  members , 
who  had  conveyed  the  application.  The  legis- 
lature had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceeding. 
The  two  members  whose  names  had  been 
vouched  disavowed  the  legislative  application, 
but  admitted  that,  in  compliance  with  sugges-, 
tions,  they  had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Biddle  la' 
their  own  names,  making  the  inquiry ;  but  with^ 
out  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  or  the  knowU 
edge  of  the  committees  of  which  they  were 
members.  They  did  not  explain  the  reason 
which  induced  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  so 
important  business;  and  the  belief  took  root 
that  their  good  nature  had  yielded  to  an  impor- 
tunity from  an  invisible  source,  and  that  they 
had  consented  to  give  a  private  and  bungling 
commencement  to  what  must  have  a  beginning, 
and  which  could  not  find  it  in  any  open  or  par- 
liamentary form.  It  was  truly  a  case  in  which 
the  first  step  cost  the  difficulty.  How  to  begin 
was  the  puzzle,  and  so  to  begin  as  to  conceal 
the  beginning,  was  the  desideratum.  The  finger 
of  the  bank  must  not  be  seen  in  it,  yet,  without 
the  touch  of  that  finger,  the  movement  could 
not  begin.  Without  something  from  the  Bank 
— ^without  some  request  or  application  from  it, 
it  would  have  been  gratuitous  and  unpertinent, 
and  might  have  been  insulting  and  offensive,  to 
have  offered  it  a  State  charter.  To  apply 
openly  for  a  charter  was  to  incur  a  publicity 
which  would  be  the  defeat  of  the  whole  move- 
ment The  answer  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  the  two 
members,  dexterously  treating  their  private  let- 
ter, obtained  by  solicitation,  as  a  formal  legis- 
lative application,  surmoimted  the  difficulty! 
and  got  the  Bank  before  the  legislature,  where 
there  were  friends  enough  secretly  prepared  for 
the  purpose  to  pass  it  through.  The  terms  had 
been  arranged  with  Mr.  Biddle  beforehand,  so 
that  there  vras  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  vote. 
The  principal  item  in  these  terms  was  the  stip- 
uUtion  to  pay  the  Stete  the  sum  of  81,300,000, 
to  be  expended  in  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments ;  and  it  was  upon  this  slender  connection 
with  the  subject  that  the  whole  charter  referred 
itself  to  the  committee  of  ^'Inland  navigation 
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and  internal  improvement;^^ — to  take  its  place 
•B  a  proviso  to  a  bill  entitled,  ^  To  repeal  the 
State  tcujc,  and  to  continue  the  improtemente 
rfthe  State  byrailioada  and  canaU;^^ — and 
to  be  no  farther  indicated  in  the  title  to  that 
let  than  what  could  be  found  under  the  adden- 
dnm  of  that  vague  and  flexible  generality, 
'^  other  purposes  ;"  usually  added  to  point  atten- 
tion to  something  not  worth  a  specification. 

Having  mastered  the  first  step— the  one  of 
greatest  difficulty,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  prov- 
erb,— the  remainder  of  the  proceeding  was  easy 
tnd  rapid,  the  bill,  with  its  proviso,  being  re- 
ported, read  a  first,  second,  and  third  time, 
passed  the  House— sent  to  the  Senate ;  read  a 
first,  second,  and  third  time  there,  and  passed — 
tent  to  the  Governor  and  approved,  and  made 
a  law  of  the  land :  and  all  in  as  little  time  as  it 
Dsnally  requires  to  make  an  act  for  changing 
the  name  of  a  man  or  a  county.  To  add  to  its 
titles  to  infamy,  the  repeal  of  the  State  tax 
which  it  assumed  to  make,  took  the  air  of  a 
bamboozle,  the  tax  being  a  temporary  imposi- 
tioD,  and  to  expire  within  a  few  days  upon  its 
<nm  limitation.  The  distribution  of  the  bonus 
took  the  aspect  of  a  bribe  to  the  people,  being 
piddled  out  in  driblets  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eomties:  and,  to  stain  the  bill  with  the  last 
suspicion,  a  strong  lobby  force  from  Philadel- 
phia hung  over  its  progress,  and  cheered  it  along 
I  with  the  afiection  and  solicitude  of  parents  for 
(their  ofispring.  Every  circumstance  of  its 
enactment  announced  corruption — bribery  in 
the  members  who  passed  the  act,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  bribe  the  people  by  distributing  the 
bonus  among  them :  and  the  outburst  of  indig- 
l  nation  throughout  the  State  was  vehement  and 
'  miiversaL  People  met  in  masses  to  condemn 
the  act,  demand  its  repeal,  to  denounce  the 
members  who  voted  for  it,  and  to  call  for  inves- 
t^ation  into  the  manner  in  which  it  passed. 
Of  course,  the  legislature  which  passed  it  was 
in  no  haste  to  respond  to  these  demands ;  but 
their  successors  were  difierent  An  election 
intervened ;  great  changes  of  members  took 
place;  two-thirds  of  the  new  legislature  de- 
manded investigation,  and  resolved  to  have  it. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  with  the  usual 
ample  powers,  and  sat  the  usual  length  of  time, 
and  worked  with  the  usual  inde&tigability,  and 
made  the  usual  voluminous  report;  and  with 
the  usual  "  lame  and  impotent  conclusion/'    A 


mass  of  pregnant  circumstances  were  collected, 
covering  the  whole  case  with  black  suspicion :/ 
but  direct  bribery  was  proved  upon  no  one.( 
Probably,  the  case  of  the  Yazoo  fraud  is  to  be 
the  last,  as  it  was  the  first,  in  which  a  succeed- 
ing general  assembly  has  fully  and  unqualifiedly 
condemned  its  predecessor  for  corruption. 

The  charter  thus  obtained  was  accepted: 
and,  without  the  change  of  form  or  substance 
in  any  particular,  the  old  bank  moved  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened — as  if  the  Congress  char- 
ter was  still  in  force — as  if  a  corporate  institu- 
tion and  all  its  affairs  could  be  shifted  by  stat- 
ute from  one  foundation  to  another ; — as  if  a 
transmigration  of  corporate  existence  could  be 
operated  by  legislative  enactment,  and  the  debt- 
ors, creditors,  depositors,  and  stockholders  in 
one  bank  changed,  transformed,  and  constituted 
into  debtors,  creditors,  depositors  and  stock- 
holders in  another.  The  illegality  of  the  whole 
proceeding  was  as  fiagrant  as  it  was  corrupt — 
as  scandalous  as  it  was  notorious — and  could 
only  find  its  motive  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
condition  in  which  detection  adds  in&my  to 
ruin ;  and  in  which  no  infamy,  to  be  incurred,  ^ 
can  exceed  that  from  which  escape  is  sought.  '^ 
And  yet  it  was  this  broken  and  rotten  institu- 
tion— this  criminal  committing  crimes  to  escape 
from  the  detection  of  crimes — this  "counter- 
feit presentment"  of  a  defunct  corporation — this 
addendum  to  a  Pennsylvania  railroad — this 
whited  sepulchre  filled  with  dead  men^s  bones, 
thus  bribed  and  smuggled  through  a  local  legis- 
lature— that  was  still  able  to  set  up  for  a  power 
and  a  benefactor !  still  able  to  influence  federal 
legislation — control  other  banks — deceive  mer- 
chants and  statesmen— excite  a  popular  current 
in  its  favor — assume  a  guardianship  over  the 
public  affairs,  and  actually  dominate  for  months 
longer  in  the  legislation  and  the  business  of  the 
country.  It  is  for  the  part  she  acted — the 
dominating  part — in  contriving  the  financial 
distress  and  the  general  suspension  of  the 
banks  in  1837 — the  last  one  which  has  afficted 
our  country, — that  renders  necessary  and  pro- 
per this  notice  of  her  corrupt  transit  through 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  SUSPENSION:  GENERAL  DE- 
BAKGEMKNT  OF  BUSINESS:  SUPPEES8I0N  AND 
RIDICULE  OF  THE  SPECIE  CUKBENCY:  SUB- 
MISSION OF  THE  PEOPLE:   CALL  OF  CONGKESa 

A  GREAT  disturbance  of  course  took  place  in 
the  business  of  the  country,  from  the  stoppage 
of  the  banks.  Their  agreement  to  receive  each 
others'  notes  made  these  notes  the  sole  currency 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  miserable  substitute 
for  gold  and  silver,  falling  far  belovr  these 
metals  when  measured  against  them,  and  very 
unequal  to  each  other  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Those  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
west,  being  unfit  for  payments  in  the  great 
commercial  Atlantic  cities,  were  far  below  the 
standard  of  the  notes  of  those  cities,  and  suf- 
fered a  heavy  loss  from  difference  of  exchange, 
as  it  W^  called  (although  it  was  only  the  differ- 
ence of  deprcoiation,)  in  all  remittances  to  those 
cities: — to  which  points  the  great  payments 
tended.  All  this  difference  was  considered  a 
loss,  and  charged  upon  the  mismanagement  of 
the  public  affairs  by  the  administration,  although 
the  clear  effect  of  geographical  position.  Specie 
disappeared  as  a  currency,  being  systematically 
suppressed.  It  became  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise, bought  and  sold  like  any  other  marketable 
commodity ;  and  especially  bought  in  quantities 
for  exportation.  Even  metallic  change  disap- 
peared, down  to  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the 
dollar.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  individual  and  corporation 
tickets — tissued  by  some  from  a  feeling  of  neces- 
sity ;  by  others,  as  a  means  of  small  gains ;  by 
many,  politically,  as  a  means  of  exciting  odium 
against  the  administration  for  having  destroyed 
the  currency.  Fictitious  and  burlesque  notes 
were  issued  with  caricatures  and  grotesque  pic- 
tures and  devices,  and  reproachful  sentences, 
entitled  the  "  better  currency : "  and  exhibited 
every  where  to  excite  contempt.  They  were 
sent  in  derision  to  all  the  friends  of  the  specie 
circular,  especially  to  him  who  had  the  credit 
(not  untruly)  of  having  been  its  prime  mover — 
most  of  them  plentifully  sprinkled  over  with 
taunting  expressions  to  give  them  a  personal 
application :  such  as — "  This  is  what  you  have 
brought  the  country  to :"  "  the  end  of  the  ex- 


periment : "  "  the  gold  humbug  exploded :"  "  is 
this  what  was  promised  us  ?  "  "  behold  the  ef- 
fects of  tampering  with  the  currency."  The 
presidential  mansion  was  infested,  and  almost 
polluted  with  these  missives,  usually  made  the 
cover  of  some  vulgar  taunt.  Even  gold  and 
silver  could  not  escape  the  attempted  degrada- 
tion— copper,  brass,  tin,  iron  pieces  being  struck 
in  imitation  of  gold  and  silver  coins — made  ridi- 
culous by  figures  and  devices,  usually  the  whole 
hog,  and  inscribed  with  taunting  and  reproach- 
ful expressions.  Immense  sums  were  expended 
in  these  derisory  manufiu;tures,  extensively 
carried  on,  and  universally  distributed ;  and  re- 
duced to  a  system  as  a  branch  of  party  warfare, 
and  intended  to  act  on  the  thoughtless  and 
ignorant  through  appeals  to  their  eyes  and 
passions.  Nor  were  such  means  alone  resorted 
to  to  inflame  the  multitude  against  the  adminis- 
tration. The  opposition  press  teemed  with  in- 
flammatory publications.  The  President  and  his 
friends  were  held  up  as  great  state  criminals, 
ruthlessly  destroying  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  meriting  punishment — even  death* 
Nor  did  these  publications  appear  in  thought- 
less or  obscure  papers  only,  but  in  some  of  the 
most  weighty  and  influential  of  the  bank  party. 
Take,  for  example,  this  paragraph  from  a  lead- 
ing paper  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

"  We  would  put  it  directly  to  each  and  all  of 
our  readers,  whether  it  becomes  this  great  peo- 
ple, quietly  and  tamely  to  submit  to  any  and 
every  degree  of  lawless  oppression  which  their 
rulers  may  inflict,  merely  because  resistance 
may  involve  us  in  trouble  and  expose  those  who 
resist,  to  censure  ?  We  are  very  certain  their 
reply  will  be,  *  iVa,  but  at  what  point  is  *•  resist- 
ance to  commence  ?" — is  not  the  evil  of  resist- 
ance greater  "  than  the  evil  of  submission  ?" ' 
We  answer  promptly,  that  resistance  on  the 
part  of  a  fixje  people,  if  they  would  preserve 
their  freedom,  should  always  commence  when- 
ever it  is  made  plain  and  palpable  that  there 
has  been  a  deliberate  violation  of  their  rights  ; 
and  whatever  temporary  evils  may  result  from 
such  resistance,  it  can  never  be  so  great  or  so 
dangerous  to  our  institutions,  as  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  a  most  manifest  act  of  oppression 
and  tyranny.  And  now,  we  would  ask  of  all — 
what  shadow  of  right,  what  plea  of  expe- 
diency, what  constitutional  or  legal  justification 
can  Martin  Van  Buren  offer  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  having  brought  upon  them 
all  their  present  oifficulties  by  a  continuance  of 
the  specie  circiUar,  after  two-thirds  of  their 
representatives  had  declared  their  solemn  con- 
victions that  it  was  injurious  to  the  country 
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and  should  be  repealed  1  Most  assuredly,  none, 
and  we  unhesitatingly  say,  that  it  is  a  more 
lugh-handed  measure  of  tyranny  than  that 
which  cost  Charles  the  1st  his  crown  and  his 
bead — more  illegal  and  unconstitutional  than 
the  act  of  the  British  ministry  which  caused  the 
patriots  of  the  revolution  to  destroy  the  tea  in 
the  hurbor  of  Boston — and  one  which  calls  more 
loudly  for  resistance  than  any  act  of  Great 
Britain  which  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 

^      Taken  by  surprise  m  the  deprivation  of  its 
revenues, — specie  deni^  it  by  the  banks  which 
held  its  gold  and  silver, — ^the  federal  government 
could  only  do  as  others  did,  and  pay  out  de- 
preciated paper.    Had  the  event  been  foreseen 
by  the  government,  it  might  have  been  provided 
against,  and  much  specie  saved.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  banks,  they 
in  possession  of  the  money,  and  the  suspension 
organized  and  established:  They  would  only  ren- 
der their  own  notes :  the  government  could  only 
pay  in  that  which  it  received.  Depreciated  paper 
was  their  only  medium  of  payment ;  and  every 
such  payment  (only  received  from  a  feeling  of 
duresse)  brought  resentment,  reproach,  indigna- 
tion, loss  of  popularity  to  the  administration ; 
and  loud  calls  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
National  Bank,  whose  notes  had  always  been 
equal  to  specie,  and  were  then  contrived  to  be 
kept  far  above  the  level  of  those  of  other  sus- 
pended banks.     Thus  the  administration  foimd 
itself^  in  the  second  month  of  its  existence, 
struggling  with  that  most  critical  of  all  govern- 
ment embarrassments — deranged  finances,  and 
depredated  currency ;  and  its  funds  dropping 
off  every  day.    Defections  were  incessant,  and 
by  masses,  and  sometimes  by  whole  States :  and 
all  on  account  of  these  vile  payments  in  de- 
preciated paper.    Take  a  single  example.    The 
State  of  Tennessee  had  sent  numerous  volunteers 
to  the  Florida  Indian  war.    There  were  several 
thousands  of  them,  and  came  from  thirty  differ- 
ent counties,  requiring  pa3rments  to  be  made 
through  a  large  part  of  the  State,  and  to  some 
member  of  almost  every  family  in  it.    The  pay- 
master, CoL  Adam  Duncan  Steuart,  had  treas- 
ury drafts  on  the  Nashville  deposit  banks  for 
the  money  to  make  the  payments.    They  de- 
livered their  own  notes,  and  these  far  below  par 
—even  twenty  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  so- 
called  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  which  the 
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strong  contrast  with  those  of  the  government  de- 
posit banks.    The  loss  on  each  payment  was 
great — one  dollar  in  every  five.  Even  patriotism 
could  not  stand  it.  The  deposit  banks  and  their 
notes  were  execrated :  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  notes  were  called  for.   It  was  the 
children  of  Israel  wailing  for  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt      Discontent,  from  individual  became 
general,  extending  from  persons  to  masses.  The 
State  took  the  infection.    From  being  one  of 
the  firmest  and  foremost  of  the  democratic 
States,  Tennessee  fell  off  from  her  party,  and 
went  into  opposition.    At  the  next  election  she 
showed  a  majority  of  20,000  against  her  old 
friends;  and  that  in  the   lifetime  of  General 
Jackson ;  and  contrary  to  what  it  would  have 
been  if  his  foresight  had  been  seconded.    He 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  paying  out  this 
depreciated  paper.      The  paymaster  had  fore- 
seen them,  and  before  drawing  a  dollar  from  the 
banks  he  went  to  General  Jackson  for  his  advice. 
This  energetic  man,  then  aged,  and  dying,  and 
retired  to  his  beloved  hermitage, — but  all  head 
and  nerve  to  the  last,  and  scorning  to  see  the 
government   capitulate  to   insurgent  banks, — 
acted  up  to  his  character.    He  advised  the  pay- 
master to  proceed  to  Washington  and  ask  for 
solid  money — for  the  gold  and  silver  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  western  land  offices.   He  went ; 
but  being  a  military  subordinate,  he  only  ap- 
plied   according   to  the   rules    of  subordina- 
tion,  through  the    channels  of  official  inter- 
course :  and  was  denied  the  hard  money,  wanted 
for  payments  on  debenture  bonds  and  officers 
of  the  government.     He  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  General  Jackson  intended  he  should 
do.    He  did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  go 
beyond  official  routine.    It  was  in  the  recess  of 
Congress,  and  I  was  not  in  Washington  to  go  to 
the  President  in  his  place  (as  I  should  instantly 
have  done) ;  and,  returning  without  the  desired 
orders,  the  payments  were  made,  through  a  storm 
of  imprecations,  in  this  loathsome  trash :  and 
Tennessee  was  lost.    And  so  it  was,  in  more  or 
less  degree,  throughout  the  Union.    The  first 
object  of  the  suspension  had  been  accomplished 
— a  political  revolt  against  the  administration. 

Miserable  as  was  the  currency  which  the 
government  was  obliged  to  use,  it  was  yet  in 
the  still  more  miserable  condition  of  not  having 
enough  of  it !   The  deposits  with  the  States  had 
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two  more  sums  of  equal  amonnt  were  demand- 
able  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Financial  em- 
barrafisment)  and  general  stagnation  of  business, 
diminished  the  current  receipts  from  lands  and 
customs :  an  absolute  deficit — that  horror,  and 
shame,  and  mortal  test  of  governments — showed 
itself  ahead.  An  eztraordinaiy  session  of  Con- 
gress became  a  necessity,  inexorable  to  any  con- 
triyance  of  the  administration :  and,  on  the  15th 
day  of  May— just  fire  days  after  the  suspension 
in  the  principal  cities — the  proclamation  was 
issued  for  its  assembling:  to  take  place  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  ensuing  September.  It  was 
a  mortifying  concession  to  imperatiye  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  had  just  been  re- 
fused to  the  grand  committee  of  Fifty — demand- 
ing it  in  the  imposmg  name  of  that  great  meet- 
ing in  the  city  of  New  York. 


CHAPTEK    VIII. 

EXTRA  SESSION:    MESSAGE,  AND  BECOMMENDA- 
TI0N8. 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-fifth  Congress, 
convened  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  meet  an  extraordinary  occasion,  met  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  members : 

SENATE. 

New  Hampshire — Henry  Hubbard  and 
Franklin  Pierce. 

Maine — John  Ruggles  and  Ruel  Williams. 

Vermont — Samuel  Prentiss  and  Benjamin 
Swift. 

Massachusetts — Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island — ^Nehemiah  R.  Knight  and 
Asher  Robbins. 

Connecticut — John  M.  Niles  and  Perry 
Smith. 

New  York— Silas  Wright  and  Nathaniel  P. 
Tallmadge. 

New  JERSET—Garret  D.  Wall  and  Samuel 
L.  Southard. 

Delaware — Richard  H.  Bayard  and  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Pennsylvania — James  Buchanan  and  Sam- 
uel McKean. 

Maryland  —  Joseph  Kent  and  John  S. 
Spence. 

Virginia — William  C.  Rives  and  William 
H.  Roane. 


North  Carolina — Bedford  Brown  and  Rob- 
ert Strange. 

South  Carolina — John  C.  Calhoun  and 
Wm.  Campbell  Preston. 

GEORGiA-^ohn  P.  King  and  Alfred  Cuth- 
bert 

Alabama — ^Wm.  Rufus  King  and  Clement  C. 
Cky. 

Mississippi  —  John  Black  and  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana — ^Robert  C.  Nicholas  and  Alexan- 
der Mouton. 

Tennessee — Hugh  L.  White  and  Felix 
Grundy. 

Kentucky — ^Henry  Clay  and  John  Critten- 
den. 

Arkansas — ^Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and  William 
S.Fulton. 

Missouri — ^Thomas  H.  Benton  and  Lewis  F. 
Linn. 

Illinois — Richard  M.  Toung  and  John  M. 
Robinson. 

Indiana — Oliver  H.  Smith  and  John  Tipton. 

Ohio— William  Allen  and  Thomas  Morris. 

Michigan — Lucius  Lyon  and  John  NorveU. 

HOUSE    OP    BEPBEBENTATIVE8. 

Maine — Geoije  Evans,  John  Fairfield,  Tim- 
othy J.  Carter,  F.  0.  J.  Smith.  Thomas  Davee, 
Jonathan  Cilley,  Joseph  C.  Noyes,  Hugh  J. 
Anderson. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Cushman,  James 
FarringtoiLCharles  G.  Atherton,  Joseph  Weeks, 
Jared  W .  Williams. 

Massachusetts — Richard  Fletcher,  Stephen 
C.  Phillip&  Caleb  Cushing,  Wm.  Parmenter, 
Levi  Lincoln,  Georse  Grinnell,  jr.,  George  N. 
Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Nathaniel  B.  Borden, 
John  Q.  Adams,  John  Ileed,  Abbott  Lawrence, 
Wm.  S.  Hastings. 

Rhode  Island — Robert  B.  Cranston,  Joseph 
L.  Tillinghast 

Connecticut — ^Isaac  Touoey,  Samuel  Ing- 
ham, Elisha  Haley,  Thomas  T.  Whittlesey, 
LauDcelot  Phelps,  Orrin  Holt 

Vermont— Hiland  Hall,  William  Slade,  He- 
man  Allen,  Isaac  Fletcher,  Horace  Everett 

New  York — ^Thomas  B.  Jackson.  Abraham 
Vanderveer,  C.  C.  Cambreleng,  Ely  Moore, 
Edward  Curtis,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Gouvemeur 
Kemble,  Obadiah  Titus,  Nathaniel  Joues,  John 
C.  Broadhead,^  Zadoc  Pratt,  Robert  McClel- 
land, Henry  Vail,  Albert  Gallup,  John  I. 
DeGrai{|  David  Russell,  John  Palmer,  James 
B.  Spencer,  John  Edwards,  Arphaxad  Loomis, 
Henry  A.  Foster,  Abraham  P.  Grant,  Isaac  H. 
Bronson,  John  H.  Prentiss,  Amasa  J.  Parker, 
John  C.  Clark,  Andrew  D.  W.  Bruyn,  Hiram 
Gray,  William  Taylor.  Bennett  Bicknell,  Wil- 
liam H.  Noble,  Samuel  Birdsall,  Mark  Ijf.  Sib- 
ley, John  T.  Andrews,  Timothy  Childs,  Wil- 
liam Patterson,  Luther  C.  Peck,  Richard  P. 
Marvin,  Millard  Fillmore.  Charles  F.  Mitchell 

New  Jersey — John  B.  Aycrigg,  John  P.  B. 
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Maxwell,  William  Halstead,  Jos.  F.  Randolph, 
Charles  G.  StrattoiL  Thomas  Jones  Yorke. 

PsNNSTLVANiA — ^Lcmuel  Paynter,  John  Ser- 
geant, George  W.  Toland,  Charles  Naylor,  £d- 
wvd  Davi€«,  David  Potts,  Edward  Dariington, 
Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  Matthias  Morris,  David  D.  Wag- 
ener,  Edward  B.  Hnbley,  Hennr  A.  Muhlen- 
berg, Luther  Reilly,  Henry  Logan,  Daniel 
Sheffer,  Chas.  McClure,  Wm.  W.  Potter,  David 
Petriken,  Robert  H.  Hammond,  Samuel  W. 
Morrift,  Charles  Ogle,  John  Klingensmith,  An- 
drew Buchanan,  T.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Richard 
Biddle,  William  Beatty,  Thomas  Henry,  Arnold 
Plumcr. 

Delaware— John  J.  Milligan. 

Maryland— John  Dennis,  James  A.  Pearce, 
J.  T.  H.  Worthmgton,  Benjamm  C.  Howard, 
Isaac  McKim^  William  Cost  Johnson,  Francis 
Thomas,  Darnel  Jenifer. 

Virginia — Henry  A.  Wise.  Francis  Mallory, 
John  Robertson,  Charles  F.  Mercer.  John  Talia- 
ferro, R.  T.  M.  Hunter,  James  Garland,  Francis 
E.  Rives,  Walter  Coles,  Georee  C.  Dromgoole, 
James  W.  Bouldin,  John  M.  Patton,  James  M. 
Mason,  Isaac  S.  Pennybacker,  Andrew  Beime, 
Archibald  Stuart,  John  W.  Jones,  Robert 
Craig,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Joseph  Johnson,  Wm. 
S.  loorgan. 

North  Carolina — Jesse  A.  BynumJSdward 
D.  Stanley,  Charles  Shepard,  Micaiah  T.  Haw- 
kins, James  McKay,  Edmund  Deberry,  Abra- 
ham Rcncher,  William  Montgomery,  Augustine 
H.  Shepherd,  James  Graham,  Heniy  Connor, 
Lewis  Williams,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer. 

South  Carolina — H.  S.  Legare,  Waddy 
Thompson,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  W.  K.  Clowney, 
J,  J.  IL  Elmore.  John  K.  Griffin,  R.  B.  Smith. 
*^^*^  John  Campbell  John  P.  Richardsolt 

Georgia — Tnomas  Glascock,  S.  F.  Cleveland, 
Seaton  Grantland,  Charles  £.  Haynes,  Hopkins 
Holsey,  Jabez  Jackson.  Geo.  W.  Owens,  Geo. 
W.  B.  Townes,  W.  C.  Dawson. 

Tennessee— Wm.  B.  Carter,  A.  A.  McClel- 
land, Joseph  Williams,  (one  vacancy,)  H.  L. 
Tumey,  Wm.  B.  Campbell,  John  Bell,  Abraham 
P.  Maury,  James  K.  Poll^Ebenezer  J.  Shields, 
Richard  Cheatham,  John  W.  Crockett,  Christo- 
I^er  H.  Williams. 

Kenttcky — John  L.  Murray,  Edward  Rum- 
sey,  Sherrod  Williams,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
James  Harlan,  John  Calhoun,  John  Pope,  Wm. 
J.  Graves,  John  White,  Richard  Hawes,  Rich- 
ard H.  Menifee,  John  Chambers,  Wm.  W. 
Southgate. 

Ohio — ^Alexander  Duncan,  Taylor  Webster, 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Thomas  Corwin,  Thomas  L. 
Hamer,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  K.  Bond,  J. 
Ridgeway,  John  Chaney,  Samson  Mason,  J. 
Alexander,  ji%,  Alexander  Harper,  D.  P.  Lead- 
better,  Wm.  H.  Hunter,  John  W.  Allen,  Elisha 
Whittlesey,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Matthias  Shepler, 
Daniel  Kilgore. 

Alabama — Francis  S.  Lyon,  Dixon  H.  Lewis, 
Joab  Lftwler,  Reuben  Cbapmui,  J.  L.  Martin. 


Indiana — RatlifTBoon,  John  Ewing,  William 
Graham,  George  H.  Dunn.  James  Rariden,  Wil- 
liam Herrod,  Albert  S.  White. 

Illinois — A.  W.  Snyder,  Zadoc  Casey,  Wm. 
L.  May. 

Louisiana — Henry  Johnson,  Eleaaer  W.  Rip- 
ley, Rice  Garland. 

Mississippi-^ohn  F.  H.  Claiborne,  S.  H. 
Gholson. 

Arkansas — ^Archibald  Tell. 

Missouri — ^Albert  G.  Harrison,  John  Miller. 

Michigan — Isaac  E.  Crary. 

Florida — Charles  Downing. 

Wisconsin — George  W.  Jones. 

In  these  ample  lists,  both  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House,  will  be  discovered  a  succession  of 
eminent  names — ^many  which  had  then  achieved 
eminence,  others  to  achieve  it: — and,  besides 
those  which  captivate  regard  by  splendid  abil- 
ity, a  still  larger  number  of  those  less  brilliant, 
equally  respectable,  and  often  more  useful 
members,  whose  business  talent  performs  the 
work  of  the  body,  and  who  in  England  are  well 
called,  the  working  members.  Of  these  numcr-| 
ous  members,  as  well  the  brilliant  as  the  useful, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize  part  with- 
out enumerating  the  whole;  and  that  would 
require  a  reproduction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
list  of  each  House.  Four  only  can  be  named, 
and  they  entitled  to  that  distinction  from  the 
station  attained,  or  to  be  attained  by  them: 
— ^Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  been  pres- 
ident; Messrs,  James  K.  Polk,  Millard  Fill- 
more and  Franklin  Pierce,  who  became  presi- 
dents. In  my  long  service  I  have  not  seen  a 
more  able  Congress ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
read  over  the  names,  and  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  our  public  men,  to  be  struck  with 
the  number  of  names  which  would  come  under 
the  description  of  useful  or  brilliant  members. 

The  election  of  speaker  was  the  first  business 
of  the  House;  and  Mr.  James  K.  Polk  and  Mr. 
John  Bell,  both  of  Tennessee,  being  put  in 
nomination,  Mr.  Polk  received  116  votes;  and 
was  elected — Mr.  Bell  receiving  103.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter S.  Franklin  was  elected  clerk. 

The  message  was  delivered  upon  receiving 
notice  of  the  organization  of  the  two  Houses  ;• 
and,  with  temperance  and  firmness,  it  met  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  That  specie  order 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  denun- 
ciation,— the  imputed  cause  of  the  suspension, 
and  the  revoication  of  which  was  demanded  with 
so  much  pertinacity  and  sudi  imposing  demon- 
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stration, — ^far  from  being  given  up  was  com- 
mended for  the  good  effects  it  had  produced; 
and  the  determination  expressed  not  to  inter- 
fere with  its  operation.  In  relation  to  that 
decried  measure  the  message  said : 

"  Of  my  own  duties  under  the  existing  laws, 
when  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments,  I 
could  not  doubt  Directions  were  immediately 
given  to  prevent  the  reception  into  the  Treasury 
of  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver,  or  its  equivalent; 
and  every  practicable  arrangement  was  made  to 
preserve  the  public  faith,  by  similar  or  equivalent 
payments  to  the  public  creditors.  The  revenue 
from  lands  had  been  for  some  time  substantially 
80  collected,  under  the  order  issued  by  the  direc- 
tions of  my  predecessor.  The  effects  of  that 
order  had  been  so  salutary,  and  its  forecast  in 
regard  to  the  increasing  insecurity  of  bank  paper 
had  become  so  apparent,  that,  even  before  the 
catastrophe,  I  had  resolved  not  to  intei^re  with 
its  operation.  Congress  is  now  to  decide  whether 
the  revenue  shall  continue  to  be  so  collected,  or 
not" 

f  This  was  explicit,  and  showed  that  all  at- 
tempts to  operate  upon  the  President  at  that 
point,  and  to  coerce  the  revocation  of  a  meas- 
ure which  he  deemed  salutary,  had  totally  failed. 
The  next  great  object  of  the  party  which  had 
contrived  the  suspension  and  oiganized  the  dis- 
tress, was  to  extort  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  here  again  was 
an  equal  failure  to  operate  upon  the  finnness  of 
the  President  He  reiterated  his  former  objec- 
tions to  such  an  institution — pot  merely  to  the 
particular  one  which  had  been  tried — ^but  to  any 
one  in  any  form,  and  declared  his  former  con- 
victions to  be  strengthened  by  recent  events. 
Thus: 

**  We  have  seen  for  nearly  half  a  century,  that 
those  who  advocate  a  national  bank,  by  what- 
ever motive  they  may  be  influenced,  constitute 
a  portion  of  our  community  too  numerous  to 
allow  us  to  hope  for  an  early  abandonment  of 
their  favorite  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
must  indeed  form  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
intelligence  and  temper  of  the  American  people, 
who  suppose  that  they  have  continued,  on  slight 
or  insufficient  grounds,  their  persevering  opposi- 
tion to  such  an  institution ;  or  that  they  can  be 
induced  by  pecuniary  pressure,  qr  by  any  other 
combination  of  circumstances,  to  surrender  prin- 
ciples they  have  so  long  and  so  mflexibly  maintain- 
ed. My  own  views  of  the  subject  are  unchanged. 
They  have  been  repeatedly  and  unreservedly  an- 
nounced to  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  with  fVill 
knowledge  of  them,  conferred  upon  me  the  two 
highest  offices  of  the  government    On  the  last 


of  these  occasions.  I  felt  it  due  to  the  people  to 
apprise  them  distinctly,  that  in  the  event  of  my 
election,  I  would  not  be  able  to  co-operate  in 
the  re-establishment  of  a  national  bank.  To 
these  sentiments,  I  have  now  only  to  add  the 
expression  of  an  increased  conviction,  that  the 
re-establishment  of  such  a  bank,  in  any  form, 
whilst  it  would  not  accomplish  the  beneficial 
purpose  promised  by  its  advocates,  would 
impair  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  popular 
will ;  injure  the  character  and  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  our  political  system ;  and  bring  once 
more  into  existence  a  concentrated  moneyed 
power,  hostile  to  the  spirit,  and  threatening  the 
permanency,  of  our  republican  institutions." 


X^ 


Having  noticed  these  two  great  points  of  pres- 


sure upon  him,  and  thrown  them  off  with  equal 
strength  and  decorum,  he  went  forward  to  a 
new  point — the  connection  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  any  bank  of  issue  in  any  form,  cither 
as  a  depository  of  its  moneys,  or  in  the  use  of 
its  notes ; — and  recommended  a  total  and  per- 
petual dissolution  of  the  connection.  This  was 
a  new  point  of  policy,  long  meditated  by  some^ 
but  now  first  brought  forward  for  legislative 
action,  and  cogently  recommended  to  Congress 
for  its  adoption.  The  message,  referring  to  the 
recent  failure  of  the  banks,  took  advantage  of  it 
to  say: 

"  Unforeseen  in  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  forced  on  the  Treasury  by  early  ne- 
cessities, the  practice  of  employing  banks,  was, 
in  truth,  from  the  beginning,  more  a  measure  of 
emergency  than  of  sound  policy.  When  we 
started  into  existence  as  a  nation,  in  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  the  new  government,  we  assumed 
all  the  large,  but  honorable  load,  of  debt  which 
was  the  price  of  our  liberty ;  but  we  liesitated 
to  weigh  down  the  infant  industry  of  the  coun- 
try by  resorting  to  adequate  taxation  for  the 
necessanr  revenue.  The  facilities  of  banks,  in 
return  for  the  privileges  they  acquired^  were 
promptly  offered,  and  perhaps  too  readily  re- 
ceived, by  an  embarrassed  treasury.  During 
the  long  continuance  of  a  national  debt,  and  the 
intervening  difficulties  of  a  foreign  war,  the  con- 
nection was  continued  from  motives  of  conveni- 
ence ;  but  these  causes  have  long  since  passed 
away.  We  have  no  emergencies  that  make  banks 
necessary  to  aid  the  wants  of  the  Treasury' ;  we 
have  no  load  of  national  debt  to  provide  for,  and 
we  have  on  actual  deposit  a  large  surplus.  No 
public  interest^  therefore,  now  requires  the 
renewal  of  a  connection  that  circumstances  have 
dissolved.  The  complete  organization  of  our 
government,  the  abundance  of  our  resources,  the 
eeneral  harmony  which  prevails  between  the 
different -States,  and  with  foreign  powers,  all  en- 
able UB  now  to  select  the  system  most  consistent 
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with  the  constitation,  and  most  oonduciye  to  the 
public  welfiu^." 

This  wise  recommendation  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Independent  Treasury — a  measure 
opposed  with  unwonted  violence  at  the  time, 
but  vindicated  as  well  hy  experience  as  recom- 
mended by  wisdom ;  and  now  universally  concur- 
red in— constituting  an  era  in  our  financial  his- 
tory, and  reflecting  distinctive  credit  on  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration.  But  he  did  not  stop  at 
proposing  a  dissolution  of  governmental  con- 
nection with  these  institutions;  he  went  further, 
and  proposed  to  make  them  safer  for  the  com- 
munity, and  more  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  These  institutions  exercised  the  pnvil^e 
of  stopping  payment)  qualified  by  the  gentle 
name  of  suspension,  when  they  judged  a  condi- 
tion of  the  country  existed  makfaig  it  expedient 
to  do  so.  Three  of  these  general  suspensions 
had  taken  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
presenting  an  evil  entirely  ioo  large  for  the 
remedy  of  individual  suits  against  the  delinquent 
banks;  and  requiring  the  strong  arm  of  a  gen- 
eral and  authoritative  proceeding.  This  could 
only  be  found  in  subjecting  them  to  the  process 
of  bankruptcy ;  and  this  the  message  boldly  re- 
commended. It  was  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  kind,  and  deserves  to  be  commemorated 
for  its  novelty  and  boldness,  and  its  undoubted 
efficiency,  if  adopted.  This  is  the  recommendsr 
tion: 

"  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
all  the  remedies  agiunst  a  depreciated  paper 
currency  which  the  constitution  enables  us  to 
afibrd.  The  Treasury  Department,  on  several 
former  occasions,  has  suggested  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  corporations,  and  other  bankers. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  law,  a 
salutary  check  may  doubtless  be  imposed  on 
the  issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  effectual 
remedy  given  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once 
equal  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fuUy  autho- 
rized by  the  constitution." 

A  bankrupt  law  for  banks!  That  was  the 
remedy.  Besides  its  efficacy  in  preventing  fu- 
ture suspensions,  it  would  be  a  remedy  for  the 
actual  one.  The  day  fixed  for  the  act  to  take 
effect  would  be  the  day  for  resuming  payments, 
or  going  into  liquidation.  It  would  be  the  day 
of  honesty  or  death  to  these  corporations ;  and 
between  these  two  alternatives  even  the  most 


refractory  bank  would  choose  the  former,  if 
able  to  do  so. 

The  banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
their  currency,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  admitted  a  direct  remedy  in  its  own 
legislation,  both  for  the  fact  of  their  suspension 
and  the  evil  of  the  small  notes  which  they 
issued.  The  forfeiture  of  the  charter,  where  the 
resumption  did  not  take  place  in  a  limited  timo, 
and  penalties  on  the  issue  of  the  small  notes, 
were  the  appropriate  remedies  ; — and,  as  such, 
were  recommended  to  Congress. 

There  the  President  not  only  met  and  con- 
fronted the  evils  of  the  actual  suspension  as 
they  stood,  but  went  further,  and  provided 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils  thereafter, 
in  four  cardinal  recommendations :  I,  never  to 
have  another  national  bank ;  2,  never  to  receive 
bank  notes  again  in  payment  of  federal  dues ; 
3,  never  to  use  the  banks  again  for  depositories 
of  the  public  moneys ;  4,  to  apply  the  process 
of  bankruptcy  to  all  future  defaulting  banks.  ' 
These  were  strong  recommendations,  all  founded 
in  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  public,  and  called  for 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  government,  if  it 
meant  to  maintain  its  supremacy ;  but  recom- 
mendations running  deep  into  the  pride  and  in- 
terests of  a  powerful  class,  and  well  calculated 
to  inflame  still  higher  the  formidable  combina- 
tion already  arrayed  against  the  PreBident,  and 
to  extend  it  to  all  that  should  support  him. 

The  immediate  cause  for  convoking  the  extra- 
ordinary session — the  approaching  deficit  in  the 
revenue — was  frankly  stated,  and  the  remedy 
as  frankly  proposed.  Six  millions  of  dollars 
was  the  estimated  amount;  and  to  provide  it 
neither  loans  nor  taxes  were  proposed,  but  the 
retention  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  deposit 
to  be  made  with  the  States,  and  a  temporary 
issue  of  treasury  notes  to  supply  the  deficiency 
until  the  incoming  revenue  should  replenish  the 
treasury.  The  following  was  that  recommenda- 
tion: 

"It  is  not  proposed  to  procure  the  required 
amount  by  loans  or  increased  taxation.  There 
are  now  in  the  treasury  nine  millions  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars,  directed  by  the  Act  of  the 
23d  of  June,  1830,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States  in  October  next.  This  sum,  if  so  depos- 
ited, will  be  subject,  under  the  law,  to  be  r^ 
called,  if  needed,  to  defray  existing  appropria- 
tions ;  and,  as  it  is  now  evident  that  the  whole> 
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or  the  principal  part  of  it,  will  be  wanted  for 
that  parpose,  it  appears  most  proper  that  the 
deposits  should  be  withheld.  Until  the  amount 
can  be  collected  from  the  banks,  treasury  notes 
may  be  temporarily  issued,  to  be  gradually  re- 
deemed as  it  is  received." 

Six  millions  of  treasury  notes  only  were  re- 
quired, and  from  this  small  amount  required,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  readily  an  adequate  amount 
could  have  been  secured  from  the  deposit 
banks,  if  the  administration  had  foreseen  a 
month  or  two  beforehand  that  the  suspension 
was  to  take  place.  An  issue  of  treasury  notes, 
being  an  imitation  of  the  exchequer  bill  issues 
of  the  British  government,  which  had  been  the 
hale  and  noiseless  way  of  swamping  that  gov- 
ernment in  bottomless  debt,  was  repugnant  to 
the  policy  of  this  writer,  and  opposed  by  him : 
but  of  this  hereafter.  The  third  instalment  of 
the  deposit,  as  it  was  called,  had  been  received 
by  the  States— received  in  depreciated  paper, 
and  the  fourth  demanded  in  the  same.  A  de- 
posit demanded !  and  claimed  as  a  debt ! — that 
is  to  say :  the  word  "deposit"  used  in  the  act 
admitted  to  be  both  by  Congress  and  the  States 
a  fraud  and  a  trick,  and  distribution  the 
thing  intended  and  done.  Seldom  has  it  hap- 
pened that  so  gross  a  fraud,  and  one,  too,  in- 
tended to  cheat  the  constitution,  has  been  so 
promptly  acknowledged  by  the  high  parties 
perpetrating*  it    But  of  this  also  hereafter. 

The  decorum  and  reserve  of  a  State  paper 
would  not  allow  the  President  to  expatiate 
upon  the  enormity  of  the  suspension  which  had 
been  contrived,  nor  to  discriminate  between  the 
honest  and  solvent  banks  which  had  been  taken 
by  surprise  and  swept  off  in  a  current  which 
they  could  not  resist,  and  the  insolvent  or  crim- 
inal class,  which  contrived  the  catastrophe  and 
exulted  in  its  success.  He  could  only  hint  at 
the  discrimination,  and,  while  recommending 
the  bankrupt  process  for  one  class,  to  express 
his  belief  that  with  all  the  honest  and  solvent 
institutions  the  suspension  would  be  temporary, 
and  that  they  would  seize  the  earliest  moment 
which  the  conduct  of  others  would  permit,  to 
vindicate  their  integrity  and  ability  by  return- 
ing to  qiecie  payments. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

ATTACKS  ON  THB  MESSAGE:  TBEASUBT  NOTES. 

Under  the  first  two  of  our  Presidents, 
Washington,  and  the  first  Mr.  Adams,  the 
course  of  the  British  Parliament  was  followed 
in  answering  the  address  of  the  President,  as  the 
course  of  the  sovereign  was  followed  in  deliver- 
ing it.  The  Sovereign  delivered  his  address  in 
person  to  the  two  assembled  Houses,  and  each 
answered  it :  our  two  first  Presidents  did  the 
same,  and  the  Houses  answered.  The  purport 
of  the  answer  vras  always  to  express  a  concur- 
rence, or  non-concurrence  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  government  as  thus  authentically 
exposed;  and  the  privilege  of  answering  the 
address  laid  open  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  the  fullest  discussion.  The  effect  of  the 
practice  was  to  lay  open  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  policy,  to  the  fullest  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  in  the  character  of  the  answer, 
to  decide  the  question  of  accord  or  disaccord — 
of  support  or  opposition — between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  executive  branches  of  the 
government.  The  change  from  the  address 
delivered  in  person,  with  its  answer,  to  the 
message  sent  by  the  private  secretary,  and  no 
answer,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
considered  a  reform ;  but  it  was  questioned  at 
the  time,  whether  any  good  would  come  of  it, 
and  whether  that  would  not  be  done  irregularly, 
in  the  course  of  the  debates,  whidi  otherwise 
would  have  been  done  regularly  in  the  discussion 
of  the  address.  The  administration  policy  would 
be  sure  to  be  attaidced,  and  irregularly,  in  the 
course  of  business,  if  the  spirit  of  opposition 
should  not  be  allowed  full  indulgence  in  a 
general  and  r^ular  discussion.  The  attacks 
would  come,  and  many  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
friends  thought  it  better  they  should  come  at 
once,  and  occupy  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  ses- 
sion, than  to  be  scattered  through  the  whole  ses- 
sion and  mixed  up  with  all  its  business.  But  the 
change  was  made,  and  has  stood,  and  now  any 
bill  or  motion  is  laid  hold  of^  to  hang  a  speech 
upon,  against  the  measures  or  policy  of  an 
administration.  This  was  signally  the  case  at 
this  extra  session,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  policy.     He  had  staked  himself  too 
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dedsiTelj  against  too  large  a  combination  of 
interests  to  expect  moderation  or  justice  from 
his  opponents ;  and  he  received  none.  Seldom 
has  any  President  been  visited  with  more 
violent  and  general  assaults  than  he  received, 
almost  every  opposition  speaker  assailing  some 
part  of  the  message.  One  of  the  number,  Mr. 
Caleb  Gushing,  of  Massachusettsj  made  it  a 
business  to  reply  to  the  whole  document,  for* 
mally  and  elaborately,  under  two  and  thirty 
distinct  heads — ^the  number  of  points  in  the 
mariner's  compass :  each  head  bearing  a  caption 
to  indicate  its  point :  and  in  that  speech  any 
one  that  chooses,  can  find  in  a  condensed  form, 
and  convenient  for  reading,  all  the  points  of  ac- 
cusation against  the  democratic  policy  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government  down  to  that  day. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  assailed  it  for. 
what  it  contained,  and  for  what  it  did  not — ^for 
its  specific  recommendations,  and  for  its  omission 
to  recommend  measures  which  they  deemed 
necessary.  The  specie  payments — ^the  discon- 
nection with  banks — the  retention  of  the  fourth 
instalment — ^the  bankrupt  act  against  banks — 
the  brief  issue  of  treasury  notes ;  all  were  con- 
demned as  measures  improper  in  themselves 
and  inadequate  to  the  relief  of  the  country : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  national  bank  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  the  proper  and  adequate 
remedy  for  the  public  evils.  With  them  acted 
many  able  men :— in  the  Senate,  Bayard,  of  Del- 
aware, Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  John  Davis, 
of  Massachusetts,  Preston,  of  South  Carolina. 
Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  Rives,  of  Virginia  :— 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Richard 
Biddle,  oi  Pennsylvania,  Cushing,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Fillmore,  of  New  York,  Henry  Johnson, 
of  Louisiana,  Hunter  and  Mercer,  of  Virginia, 
John  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  John  Sargeant,  Un- 
derwood of  Kentucky,  Lewis  Williams,  Wise. 
All  these  were  speaking  members,  and  in  their 
diversity  of  talent  displayed  all  the  varieties  of 
effective  speaking— close  reasoning,  sharp  invec- 
tive, impassioned  declamation,  rhetoric,  logic. 

On  the  other  hand  was  an  equal  array,  both 
in  number  and  speaking  talent^  on  the^  othi* 
side,  defending  and  supporting  the  rccommenda- 
tk»ns  of  the  President :— in  the  Senate,  Silas 
Wright,  Grundy,  John  M.  Niles,  King,  of 
Alabama,  Strange,  of  North  Carolina,  Buchan-  ] 
an,  Calhoun,  Linn,  of  Missouri,  Benton,  Bed-  \ 
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ford  Brown,  of  North  Carolina,  William  AlleD| 
of  Ohio,  John  P.  King,  of  Georgia,  Walker,  of 
Mississippi : — in  the  House  of  Representatively 
Cambreleng,  of  New  York,  Hamer,  of  Ohlo^ 
Howard  and  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 
McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  John  M.  Pattoii| 
Francis  Pickens. 

The  treasury  note  bill  was  one  of  the  first 
measures  on  which  the  struggle  took  place.  It 
was  not  a  favorite  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
democracy,  but  the  majority  preferred  a  small 
issue  of  that  paper,  intended  to  operate,  not  as 
a  currency,  but  as  a  ready  means  of  borrowing 
money,  and  especially  from  small  cflpitalistsj 
and,  therefore,  preferable  to  a  direct  loan.  It 
was  opposed  as  a  paper  money  bill  in  disguise, 
as  germinating  a  new  national  debt,  and  as  the 
easy  mode  of  raising  money,  so  ready  to  nm 
into  abuse  from  its  very  facility  of  use.  The 
President  had  recommended  the  issue  in  gen- 
eral terms :  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  had 
descended  into  detail,  and  proposed  notes  m 
low  as  twenty  dollars,  and  without  interest 
The  Senate's  committee  rejected  that  propor- 
tion, and  reported  a  bill  only  for  large  notes'— 
none  less  than  100  dollars,  and  bearing  interest; 
so  as  to  be  used  for  investment,  not  circulation. 
Mr.  Webster  assailed  the  Secretary's  plan,  say- 
ing— 

"  He  proposes,  sir,  to  issue  treasury  notes  of 
small  denominations,  down  even  as  low  as 
twenty  dollars,  not  bearing  interest,  and  re- 
deemable at  no  fixed  period ;  they  are  to  be  re- 
ceived in  debts  due  to  government,  but  are  not 
otherwise  to  be  paid  until  at  some  indefinite 
time  there  shall  be  a  certain  sui-plus  in  the 
treasury  beyond  what  the  Secretary  may  thmk 
its  wants  require.  Now,  sir,  this  is  plain,  au- 
thentic, statutable  paper  money  ;  it  is  exactly  a 
new  emission  of  old  continental.  If  the  genius 
of  the  old  confederation  were  now  to  rise  up  in 
the  midst  of  us,  he  could  not  furnish  us,  from 
the  abundant  stores  of  his  recollection,  with  a 
more  perfect  model  of  {laper  money.  It  carries 
no  interest;  it  has  no  fixed  time  of  payment; 
it  is  to  circulate  as  currency,  and  it  is  to  circu- 
late on  the  credit  of  government  alone,  with  no 
fixed  period  of  redemption!  If  this  be  not 
paper  money,  pray.  sir.  what  is  it?  And,  sir, 
who  expected  this  ?  Who  expected  that  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  experiment  for  reforming  the 
currency^  and  bringing  it  to  an  absolute  gold 
and  silver  circulation,  the  Treasury  Department 
would  be  found  recommending  to  us  a  regular 
emission  of  paper  money?  This,  sir,  is  quite 
new  in  the  history  of  this  government ;  it  be- 
longs to  that  of  the  confederation  which  has 
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away.  Since  1789,  although  we  have 
issued  treasury  notes  on  sundry  occasions,  we 
have  issued  none  like  these ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  issued  none  not  hearing  interest,  intended 
ft>r  circulation,  and  with  no  fixed  mode  of  re- 
demption. I  am  glad,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  committee  have  not  adopted  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendation,  and  that  they  have  re- 
commended the  issue  or  treasury  notes  of  a  de- 
scription more  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
the  government." 

Mr.  Benton,  though  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
issuing  these  notes,  and  preferring  himself  a 
direct  loan  in  this  case,  yet  defended  the  partic- 
ular bill  which  had  been  brought  in  from  the 
character  and  effects  ascribed  to  it,  and  said : 

''He  should  not  have  risen  in  this  debate, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  misapprehensions  which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  minds  of  some  senators 
as  to  the  character  of  the  bill.  It  is  called  by 
some  a  paper-money  bill,  and  by  others  a  bill 
to  germinate  a  new  national  debt.  These  are 
serious  imputations,  and  require  to  be  answered, 
not  by  declamation  and  recrimination,  but  by 
hcU  and  reasons,  addressed  to  the  candor  and 
to  the  intelli^nce  of  an  enlightened  and  patri- 
otic conmiunity. 

^  I  dissent  from  the  imputations  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  bill  I  maintain  that  it  is  neither 
a  pi^)er-money  bill,  nor  a  bill  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a*  new  national  debt ;  and  will  brieflv 
give  my  reasons  for  believing  as  I  do  on  both 
points. 

"  There  are  certainly  two  classes  of  treasury 
notes — one  for  investment,  and  one  for  circula- 
tion ;  and  both  classes  are  known  to  our  laws, 
and  possess  distinctive  features,  which  define 
their  respective  characters,  and  confine  them  to 
their  respective  uses. 

''The  notes  for  investment  bear  an  interest 
Bu£Scient  to  induce  capitalists  to  exchange  gold 
and  silver  for  thenL  and  to  lay  them  by  as  a 
productive  fund,  Tnis  is  their  distinctive  fea- 
ture, but  not  the  only  one ;  they  possess  other 
subsidiary  qualities,  such  as  transferability  only 
by  indorsement — ^payable  at  a  fixed  time — not 
re-is8uable — nor  of  small  denomination— and  to 
be  cancelled  when  paid.  Notes  of  this  class  are, 
in  fact,  loan  notes — notes  to  raise  loans  on,  by 
selling  them  for  hard  money— either  immedi- 
ately by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tr«isury,  or, 
secondarily,  by  the  creditor  of  the  government 
to  whom  they  have  been  paid.  In  a  word,  they 
possess  all  the  qualities  which  invite  invest- 
ment and  forbid  and  unpede  circulation. 

"  The  treasury  notes  for  currency  are  distm- 
goished  by  features  and  qualities  the  reverse  of 
those  which  have  been  mentioned.  They  bear 
little  or  no  interest.  They  are  payable  to  bearer 
— transferable  by  delivery — re-issuable — of  low 
denominations — and  frequently  reimbursable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  government.    They  are,  in 


fact,  paper  money,  and  possess  all  the  qualities 
which  forbid  investment,  and  invite  to  circula- 
tion. The  treasury  notes  of  1815  were  of  that 
character,  except  for  the  optional  clause  to  ena- 
ble the  holder  to  fund  them  at  the  interest 
which  commanded  loans — at  seven  per  cent. 

"  These  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two 
classes  of  notes.  Now  try  the  committee's  bill 
by  the  test  of  these  (juahties.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  notes  which  it  authorizes  belong  to  the 
first-named  class ;  that  they  are  to  bear  an  in- 
terest, which  may  be  six  per  cent. ;  that  they 
are  transferable  only  by  indorsement;  that 
they  are  not  re-issuable ;  that  they  are  to  be 
paid  at  a  day  certain — to  wit.  within  one  year ; 
that  they  are  not  to  be  issued  of  less  denomina- 
tion than  one  himdred  dollars ;  are  to,  be  can- 
celled when  taken  up ;  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  expressly  authorized  to  raise 
money  upon  them  by  loaning  them. 

"  These  are  the  features  and  qualities  of  the 
notes  to  be  issued,  and  they  define  and  fix  their 
character  as  notes  to  raise  loans,  and  to  be  hud 
by  as  investments,  and  not  as  notes  for  cur- 
rency, to  be  pushed  into  circulation  by  the 
power  of  the  government;  and  to  add  to  the 
curse  of  the  day  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
unconvertible  paper  money." 

Though  yielding  to  an  issue  of  these  notes  in 
this  particular  form,  limited  in  size  of  the  notes 
to  one  hundred  dollars,  yet  Mr.  Benton  deemed 
it  due  to  hunself  and  the  subject  to  enter  a  pro- 
test against  the  policy  of  such  issues,  and  to 
expose  their  dangerous  tendency,  both  to  slide 
into  a  paper  currency,  and  to  steal  by  a  noise- 
less march  into  the  creation  of  public  debt,  and 
thus  expressed  himself: 

"  I  trust  I  have  vindicated  the  bill  fVom  the 
stigma  of  being  a  paper  currency  bill,  and  from 
the  imputation  of  being  the  first  step  towards 
the  creation  of  a  new  national  debt.  I  hope  it 
is  fully  cleared  from  the  odium  of  both  these 
imputations.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on 
the  policy  of  issuing  treasury  notes  in  time  of 
peace,  or  even  in  time  of  war,  until  the  ordinary 
resources  of  loans  and  taxes  had  been  tried  and 
exhausted.  I  am  no  friend  to  the  issue  of 
treasury  notes  of  any  kind.  As  loans,  they  are 
a  disguised  mode  of  borrowing,  and  easy  to 
slide  into  a  currency :  as  a  currency,  it  is  the 
most  seductive,  the  most  dangerous,  and  the 
most  liable  to  abuse  of  all  the  de.scriptions  of 
paper  money.  'The  stamping  of  paper  (by 
government)  is  an  operation  so  mucn  easier 
than  the  laying  of  taxes,  or  of  borrowing 
money,  that  a  government  in  the  habit  of  paper 
emissions  would  rarely  fail,  in  any  emergency. 
to  indulge  itself  too  far  in  the  employment  or 
that  resource,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  one 
less  auspicious  to  present  popularity.'  So  said 
General  Hamilton;   and  Jefferson,   Madison 
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Macon,  Randolph,  and  all  the  fathers  of  the 
repablican  church,  concurred  with  him.  These 
sagacious  statesmen  were  shy  of  this  fiidle  and 
seducUve  resource,  ^  so  liable  to  abuse^  and  so 
certain  of  being  abused.'  Thej  held  it  madmis- 
sible  to  recur  to  it  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  it 
could  only  be  thought  of  amidst  tne  exigencies 
and  perils  of  war,  and  that  after  exhausting  the 
direct  and  responsible  alternative  of  loans  and 
taxes.  Bred  in  the  school  of  these  great  men. 
[  came  here  at  this  session  to  oppose,  at  all 
risJcs,  an  issue  of  treasury  notes.  I  preferred  a 
direct  loan,  and  that  for  many  and  cogent  rea- 
sons. There  is  clear  authority  to  borrow  in  the 
constitution;  but,  to  find  authority  to  issue 
these  notes,  we  must  enter  the  field  of  con- 
structive powers.  To  borrow,  is  to  do  a  re- 
sponsible act ;  it  is  to  incur  certiun  accounta- 
bility to  the  constituent,  and  heavy  censure  if 
it  cannot  be  justified ;  to  issue  these  notes,  is  to 
do  an  act  which  few  consider  of,  which  takes 
but  little  hold  of  the  public  mind,  which  few 
condemn  and  some  encourage,  because  it  in- 
creases the  quantum  of  what  is  vainly  called 
money.  Loans  are  limited  by  the  cn^tacity,  at 
least,  of  one  side  to  borrow,  and  of  the  other  to 
lend :  the  issue  of  these  notes  has  no  limit  but 
the  will  of  the  makers,  and  the  supply  of  lamp- 
black and  rags.  The  continental  bills  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  assignats  of  France,  should 
furnish  some  instructive  lessons  on  this  head. 
Direct  loans  are  always  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  lender ;  treasury  note  loans  may  be  a 
forced  borrowing  fi'om  the  government  creditor 
— as  much  so  as  if  the  bayonet  were  put  to  his 
breast ;  for  necessity  has  no  law,  and  the  neces- 
sitous claimant  must  take  what  is  tendered, 
whether  with  or  without  interest — whether  ten 
or  fifty  per  cent  below  par.  I  distrust,  dislike, 
anf^  vrould  fain  eschew,  this  treasury  note  re- 
yorce.  I  prefer  the  direct  loans  of  1820-'21. 
i  could  only  bring  myself  to  acquiesce  in  this 
measure  when  it  was  urged  that  there  was  not 
time  to  carry  a  loan  through  its  forms;  nor 
even  then  could  I  consent  to  it,  until  every  fea- 
ture of  a  currency  character  had  been  eradicated 
from  the  fiw*  of  the  bilL" 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  general  vote, 
only  Messrs.  Clay,  Crittenden,  Preston,  South- 
ard, and  Spence  of  Maryland,  voting  against  it 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  it  encountered 
a  more  strenuous  resistance,  and  was  subjected 
to  some  trials  which  showed  the  dangerous  pro- 
clivity of  these  notes  to  slide  from  the  founda- 
tion of  investment  into  the  slippery  path  of  cur- 
rency. Several  motions  were  made  to  reduce 
thdr  size — ^to  make  them  as  low  as  $25 ;  and 
that  &iling,  to  reduce  them  to  $50 ;  which  suc- 
ceeded. The  interest  was  struck  at  in  a  motion 
to  rednce  it  to  a  nominal  amount ;  and  this  mo- 
tion, like  that  for  reducing  the  minimnm  size  to 


$25,  received  a  large  support — some  ninety 
votes.  The  motion  to  reduce  to  $50  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  forty.  Returning  to  the  Senate 
with  this  amendment^  Mr.  Benton  moved  to 
restore  the  $100  limit,  and  intimated  his  inten- 
tion, if  it  was  not  done,  of  withholding  his  sup- 
port from  the  bill— declaring  that  nothing  but 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
lack  of  time  to  raise  the  money  by  a  direct  loan 
as  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
could  have  brought  him  to  vote  for  treasury 
notes  in  any  shape.  Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  whole 
scheme  as  a  government  bank  in  disguise,  but 
supported  Mr.  Benton's  motion  as  being  adverse 
to  that  design.    He  said : 

"  He  had  been  all  along  opposed  to  this  mea- 
surcj  and  he  saw  nothing  now  to  change  that 
opimon.  Mr.  C.  would  have  been  glad  to  aid 
the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  but  thought  it  mi^ht 
have  been  done  better  by  suspending  the  action 
of  many  appropriations  not  so  indispensably 
necessary,  rather  than  by  resortine  to  a  loan. 
Reduction,  economy,  retrenchment,  had  been  re- 
oommendeid  by  the  President,  and  why  not  then 
pursued?  Mr.  C.'s  chief  objection,  however, 
was,  that  these  notes  were  mere  post  notes,  only 
difiering  from  bank  notes  of  that  kind  in  giving 
the  Secretary  a  power  of  fixing  the  interest  as 
he  pleases. 

It  is,  said  Mr.  C,  a  government  bank,  issuing 
government  bank  notes ;  an  experiment  to  set 
up  a  government  bank.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
an  incipient  bonk.  Now,  if  government  has  the 
power  to  issue  bank  notes,  and  so  to  form  in- 
directly and  covertly  a  bank,  how  is  it  that  it 
has  not  the  power  to  establish  a  national  bimk? 
What  difference  is  there  between  a  great  govern- 
ment bank,  with  Mr.  Woodbury  as  the  great 
cashier,  ana  a  bank  composed  of  a  corporation 
of  private  citizens  ?  What  difierence  is  there, 
except  that  the  latter  is  better  and  safer,  ana 
more  stable,  and  more  free  from  political  influ- 
ences, and  more  rational  and  more  republican  ? 
An  attack  is  made  at  Washington  upon  all  the 
banks  of  the  countnr.  when  we  have  at  least  one 
hundred  millions  of  oank  paper  in  circulation. 
At  such  a  time,  a  time  too  of  peace,  instead  of 
aid,  we  denounce  them,  decry  them,  seek  to  ruin 
them,  and  begin  to  issue  paper  in  opposition  to 
them  !  You  resort  to  paper,  which  you  profess 
to  put  down ;  you  resort  to  a  bank,  which  you 
pretend  to  decry  and  to  denounce ;  you  resort 
to  a  government  paper  currency,  after  having 
exclaimed  against  every  currency  except  that  of 
cold  and  silver !  Mr.  C.  said  he  should  vote  for 
Mr.  Benton's  amendment,  as  far  as  it  went  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  a  government  bank  and  a 
government  currency." 

Mr.  Webster  also  supported  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Benton,  saying : 
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"  He  would  not  be  unwilling  to  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  bill,  as  a  loan,  and  that  only  a  tem- 
porary loan.  He  was,  however,  utterly  opposed 
to  every  modification  of  the  measure  which  went 
to  stamp  upon  it  the  character  of  a  government 
currency.  All  past  experience  showed  that  such 
a  currency  would  depreciate;  that  it  will  and 
must  depreciate.  He  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  $100  bills  were  less  likely  to 
get  into  common  circulation  than  $50  bills.  His 
objection  was  against  the  old  continental  money 
in  any  shape  or  in  any  disguise,  and  he  would 
therdfore  vote  for  the  amendment" 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  16  to  25, 
the  yeas  and  nays  being : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen^  Benton,  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Clayton,  Kent,  Kmg,  of  Georgia,  KcKean, 
Pierce.  Kives,  Robbins,  Smith,  of  Connecticut, 
Southard,  Spence,  Tipton,  Webster,  White— 16. 

Nays — Messrs.  Buchanan,  Clay,  of  Alabama, 
Crittende^  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard.  King,  of 
Alabama,  Knight,  Linn,  Lyon,  Morris,  Nicholas, 
Niles,  Norvell,  Roane,  Robinson,  Smith,  of  Indi- 
ana, Strange.  Swift,  Talmadge,  Walker,  Wil- 
liams, Wall,  Wright,  Young— 25. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

BETENTION  OF  THE  FOURTH  DEPOSIT  INSTAL- 
MENT. 

The  deposit  with  the  States  had  only  reached 
its  second  instalment  when  the  deposit  banks, 
unable  to  stand  a  continued  quarterly  drain  of 
near  ten  millions  to  the  quarter,  gave  np  the 
effort  and  closed  their  doors.  The  first  instal- 
ment had  been  delivered  the  first  of  January,  in 
specie,  or  its  equivalent ;  the  second  in  April, 
also  in  valid  money ;  the  third  one  demandable 
on  the  first  of  June,  was  accepted  by  the  States 
in  depreciated  paper :  and  they  were  very  willing 
to  receive  the  fourth  instalment  in  the  same 
way.  It  had  cost  the  States  nothing,— was  not 
likely  to  be  called  back  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment,  and  was  all  clear  gains  to  those  who  took 
it  as  a  deposit  and  held  it  as  a  donation.  But 
the  Federal  Treasury  needed  it  also ;  and  like- 
wise needed  ten  millions  more  of  that  amount 
wluch  had  already  been  ^^  deposited  "  with  the 
States ;  and  which  ^  deposit "  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted under  a  statute  which  required  it  to  be 
paid  back  whenever  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
required  it.    That  want  had  now  come,  and  the 


event  showed  the  delusion  and  the  cheat  of  the 
bill  under  which  a  distribution  had  been  made 
in  the  name  of  a  deposit.  The  idea  of  restitu- 
tion entered  no  one's  head!  neither  of  the 
government  to  demand  it,  nor  of  the  States  to 
render  back.  What  had  been  delivered,  was 
gone !  that  was  a  clear  case ;  and  reclamation, 
or  rendition,  even  of  the  smallest  part,  or  at  the 
most  remote  period,  was  not  dreamed  of.  But 
there  was  a  portion  behind — another  instalment 
of  ten  millions — deliverable  out  of  the  "  sttr- 
plus  "  on  the  first  day  of  October :  but  there 
was  no  surplus :  on  the  contrary  a  deficit :  and 
the  retention  of  this  sum  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  with  the  government,  only  re- 
quiring the  form  of  an  act  to  release  the  obliga- 
tion for  the  delivery.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  President,  counted  upon  in  the  treasury 
estimates,  and  its  retention  the  condition  on 
which  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  was  limited 
to  ten  millions  of  dollars.  A  bill  was  reported  for 
the  purpose,  in  the  mildest  form,  not  to  repeal 
but  to  postpone  the  clause ;  and  the  reception 
which  it  met,  though  finally  successful,  should  be 
an  eternal  admonition  to  the  federal  government 
never  to  have  any  money  transaction  with  its 
members — a  transaction  in  which  the  members 
become  the  masters,  and  the  devourers  of  the 
head.  The  finance  committee  of  the  Senate  had 
brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  obligation  to  de- 
posit this  fourth  instalment ;  and  from  the  be^ 
ginning  it  encountared  a  serious  resistance.  Mr. 
Webster  led  the  way,  saying: 

"  We  are  to  consider  that  this  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  provLsioiis  of  the  existing  law,  is  to 
go  equally  amone  all  ike  States,  and  among  all 
the  people;  and  the  wants  of  the  Treasury 
must  be  supplied,  if  supplies  be  necessary, 
equally  by  all  the  people.  It  is  not  a  question, 
therefore,  whether  some  shall  have  money,  and 
others  shall  make  good  the  deficiency.  All 
partake  in  the  distribution,  and  all  will  c<mtri- 
bute  to  the  supply.  So  that  it  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  convenience,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
decidedly  most  convenient,  on  all  accounts,  that 
this  instalment  should  follow  its  present  desti- 
nation, and  the  necessities  of  the  Treasury  be 
provided  for  by  other  means." 

Mr.  Preston  opposed  the  repealing  bill,  prin- 
cipally on  the  ground  that  many  of  the  States 
had  already  appropriated  this  money;  that  is 
to  say,  had  undertaken  public  works  on  the  , 
strength  of  it ;  and  would  suffer  more  injury 
from  not  receiving  it  than  the  Federal  Treasury 
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would  suffer  from  otherwise  supplying  its  place. 
Mr.  Crittenden  opposed  the  bill  on  the  same 
gitMmd.  Kentucky,  he  said,  had  made  provision 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  relied 
upon  it,  and  could  not  expect  the  law  to  be 
lightly  rescinded,  or  broken,  on  the  faith  of 
which  she  had  anticipated  its  use.  Other 
senators  treated  the  deposit  act  as  a  contract, 
which  the  United  States  was  bound  to  comply 
with  by  delivering  all  the  instalments. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bill  Mr.  Buchanan 
proposed  an  amendment,  the  effbct  of  which 
would  be  to  change  the  essential  character  of 
the  so  called,  deposit  act,  and  convert  it  into  a 
real  distribution  measure.  By  the  terms  of  the 
act,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  call  upon  the  States  for  a  return 
of  the  deposit  when  needed  by  the  Federal 
Treasury:  Mr.  Buchanan  proposed  to  release 
the  Secretary  from  this  duty,  and  devolve  it 
upon  Congress,  by  enacting  that  the  three  in- 
stalments already  delivered,  should  remain  on 
deposit  with  the  States  until  called  for  by  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Nfles  saw  the  evil  of  the  proposition, 
and  thus  opposed  it : 

"  He  must  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  and  was  sorn'  it  had  been  offered. 
If  it  was  to  be  fully  considered,  it  would  renew 
the  debate  on  the  deposit  act,  as  it  went  to 
change  the  essential  principles  and  terms  of  that 
act.  A  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  that< 
act,  about  which  there  had  been  so  much  said, 
and  so  much  misrepresentation,  had  professed 
to  regard  it — and  he  could  not  doubt  that  at  the 
time  they  did  so  rej^rd  it — as  simply  a  deposit 
law ;  as  merely  changing  the  place  of  deposit 
from  the  banks  to  the  States,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  surplus.  The  money  was  still  to  be  in 
the  Treasury,  and  liable  to  be  drawn  out,  with 
certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  by  the  ordi- 
nary appropriation  laws,  without  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  Congress.  The  amendment,  if  adopted, 
will  change  the  principles  of  the  deposit  act, 
and  the  condition  of  the  money  deposited  with 
the  States  under  it.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  de- 
posit 5  it  will  not  be  in  the  Treasury,  even  in 
point  of  legal  effect  or  form :  the  deposit  will 
be  changed  to  a  loan,  or,  perhaps  more  properly, 
a  grant  to  the  States.  The  rights  of  the  United 
States  will  be  changed  to  a  mere  claim,  like  that 
against  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and 
a  claim  without  any  means  to  enforce  it.  We 
were  charged,  at  the  time,  of  making  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  to  the  States,  in  the 
disguise  and  form  of  a  deposit ;  and  this  amcnd- 
ment)  it  appeared  to  him,  would  be  a  very,  bold 
step  towardB  confirming  the  troth  of  that  charge. 
He  deemed  the  amendment  an  important  one, 


and  highly  objectionable ;  but  he  saw  that  the 
Senate  were  prepared  to  adopt  it,  and  he  would 
not  pursue  the  discussion,  but  content  himself 
with  repeating  his  request  for  the  ayes  and 
noes  on  the  question." 

Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
substitution  of  Congress  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  would  make  no  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  fund :  and  that  remark  of  his,  if  understood 
as  sarcasm,  was  undoubtedly  true ;  for  the  deposit 
was  intended  as  a  distribution  by  its  authors 
from  the  beginning,  and  this  proposed  substitu- 
tion was  only  taking  a  step,  and  an  effectual  one, 
to  make  it  so :  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  Congress  would  ever  be  found  to  call  for 
this  money  from  the  States,  which  they  were  so 
eager  to  give  to  the  States.  The  proposition  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
— 33  to  12 — all  the  opponents  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a  division  of  its  friends,  votmg  for 
it.  Thus,  the  whole  principle,  and  the  whole 
argument  on  which  the  deposit  act  had  been 
passed,  was  reversed.  It  was  passed  to  make 
the  State  treasuries  the  Treasury  pro  tanto  of 
the  United  States — to  substitute  the  States  for 
the  banks,  for.  the  keeping  of  this  surplus  until 
it  was  wanted — and  it  was  placed  within  the 
call  of  a  federal  executive  officer  that  it  might 
be  had  for  the  pubhc  service  when  needed.  All 
this  was  reversed.  The  recall  of  the  money  was 
taken  from  the  federal  executive,  and  referred 
to  the  federal  legislative  department — to  the 
Congress,  composed  of  members  representing 
the  States — that  is  to  say,  from  the  payee  to 
the  payor,  and  was  a  virtual  relinquishment  of 
the  payment.  And  thus  the  deposit  was  made 
a  mockery  and  a  cheat ;  and  that  by  those  who 
passed  it 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  disposi- 
tion to  treat  the  deposit  as  a  contract,  and  to 
compel  the  government  to  deliver  the  niioney 
(although  it  would  be  compelled  to  raise  by 
extraordinary  means  what  was  denominated  a 
surplus),  was  still  stronger  than  in  the  Senate, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  struggle,  long  and 
doubtful  in  its  issue.  Mr.  Cushing  laid  down 
the  doctrine  of  contract,  and  thus  aigued  it : 

"  The  clauses  of  the  deposit  act,  which  apper- 
tain to  the  present  question,  seerii  to  me  to  pos- 
sess all  the  features  of  a  contract.  It  provides 
that  the  whole  surplus  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  l>eyond  a  certain  sum,  which  may  be  in 
the  Treasury  on  a  certain  day,  shall  be  depodted 
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with  the  seyend  States;  which  deposit  the 
States  are  to  keep  safely,  and  to  pay  back  to  the 
United  States,  whenever  the  same  shall  be 
called  for  by  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  a 
prescribed  time  and  mode,  and  on  the  happening 
of  a  given  contingency.  Here,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  contract  in  honor ;  and,  so  far  as  there  can 
be  a  contract  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States,  a  contract  in  law;  there 
being  reciprocal  engagements,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  on  houi  sides.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
a  quasi-contract.  They  who  impugn  this  view 
of  the  question  argue  on  the  supposition  that 
the  act,  performed  or  to  be  performed  by  the 
United  States,  is  an  inchoate  gift  of  money 
to  the  States.  Not  so.  It  is  a  contract  of 
deposit ;  and  that  contract  is  consummated,  and 
made  perfect  on  the  formal  reception  of  any  in- 
stalment of  the  deposit  by  the  States.  Now, 
entertaining  this  view  of  the  transaction,  I  am 
asked  by  tne  administration  to  come  forward 
and  break  this  contract.  True,  a  contract  made 
by  the  government  of  the  Umted  States  cannot 
be  enforced  in  law.  Docs  that  make  it  either 
honest  or  honorable  for  the  United  States  to 
take  advantage  of  its  power  and  violate  its 
pledged  &ith  ?  I  refuse  to  participate  in  any 
such  breach  of  fiiith.  But  further.  The  admin- 
istration solicits  Congress  to  step  in  between 
the  United  States  and  the  States  as  a  volunteer, 
and  to  violate  a  contract,  as  the  means  of  help- 
ing the  administration  out  of  di£Sculties,  into 
which  its  own  madness  and  folly  have  wilfully 
sunk  it,  and  which  press  equally  upon  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  relieve  tne  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury from  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  this 
matter  as  he  has  the  power  to  do.  Let  him  act. 
I  will  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  interpose  in 
this  between  the  Executive  and  the  several 
States,  until  the  administration  appeals  to  me 
in  the  right  sinrit.  This  it  has  not  done.  The 
Executive  comes  to  us  with  a  new  doctrine, 
which  is  echoed  by  his  friends  in  this  House, 
namely,  that  the  American  government  is  not 
to  exert  itself  for  the  relief  of  the  American 
people.  Very  well.  If  this  be  your  policy,  I, 
as  representing  the  people,  vrill  not  exert  myself 
for  the  relief  of  your  administration." 

Such  was  the  chicanery,  unworthy  of  a  pie- 
p(nidre  court — with  which  a  statute  of  the 
federal  Congress,  stamped  with  every  word,  in- 
vested with  every  form,  hung  with  every  attri- 
bute, to  define  it  a  deposit — not  even  a  loan — 
was  to  be  pettifogged  into  a  gift !  and  a  contract 
for  a  gift !  and  the  federal  Treasury  required  to 
stand  and  deliver !  and  all  that,  not  in  a  low 
law  court,  where  attorneys  congregate,  but  in 
the  high  national  legislature,  where  candor 
and  firmness  alone  should  appear.  History 
would  be  faithless  to  her  mission  if  she  did 


not  mark  such  conduct  for  reprobation,  and  in- 
voke a  public  judgment  upon  it. 

After  a  prolonged  contest  the  vote  was  taken, 
and  the  bill  carried,  but  by  the  smallest  majority 
— 119  to  117 ; — a  difierence  of  two  votes,  which 
was  only  a  difierence  of  one  member.  But 
even  that  was  a  delusive  victory.  It  was  im- 
mediately seen  that  more  than  one  had  voted 
vrith  the  majority,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing the  bill,  but  to  gain  the  privilege  of  a  major- 
ity member  to  move  for  a  reconsideration.  Mr. 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  immediately  made 
that  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
70!  Mr.  Pickens  then  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  to  substitute  definite  for  in- 
definite postponement — to  postpone  to  a  day 
certain  instead  of  the  pleasure  of  Congress :  and 
the  first  day  of  January,  1839,  was  the  day 
proposed ;  and  that  without  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  (which  might  not  then 
have  any  surplus),  for  the  transfer  of  this  fourth 
instalment  of  a  deposit  to  the  States.  The  vote 
being  taken  on  this  proposed  amendment,  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  40 :  and  that  amend- 
ment being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  bill 
in  that  form  became  a  law,  and  a  virtual  legali- 
zation of  the  deposit  into  a  donation  .of  forty 
millions  to  the  States.  And  this  was  done  by 
the  votes  of  members  who  had  voted  for  a  de- 
posit with  the  States;  because  a  donation  to 
'the  States  was  unconstitutional.  The  three  in- 
stalments already  delivered  were  not  to  be  re- 
called until  Congress  should  so  order;  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  it  never  would  so  order. 
At  the  same  time  the  nommal  discretion  of 
Congress  over  the  deposit  of  the  remainder  was 
denied,  and  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  made  pe- 
remptory to  deliver  it  in  the  brief  space  of  one 
year  and  a  quarter  from  that  time.  But  events 
frustrated  that  order.  The  Treasury  was  in  no 
condition  on  the  first  day  of  Januaxy,  1839,  to 
deliver  that  amount  of  money.  It  was  penniless 
it8el£  The  compromise  act  of  1833,  making 
periodical  reductions  in  the  tariff*,  until  the 
whole  duty  was  reduced  to  an  oc/  valorem  of 
twenty  per  cent,  had  nearly  run  its  course,  and 
left  the  Treasury  in  the  condition  of  a  borrower, 
instead  of  that  of  a  donor  or  lender  of  money. 
This  fourth  instalment  could  not  be  delivered  at 
the  time  appointed,  nor  subsequently ; — and  was 
finally  relinquished,  the  States  retaining  the 
amount  they  had  received:  which  was  so  much 
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dew  gain  through  the  legisUttiYe  fraud  of 
miJring  a  distribution  under  the  name  of  a  de- 
posit 

This  was  the  end  of  ono  of  the  distribution 
schemes  whidi  had  so  long  afflicted  and  dis- 
turbed Congress  and  the  country.  Those 
schemes  began  now  to  be  known  by  their  con- 
sequences—evil to  those  they  were  intended  to 
benefit,  and  of  no  service  to  those  whose  popu- 
larity they  were  to  augment  To  the  States  the 
deposit  proved  to  be  an  evil,  in  the  contentions 
and  combinations  to  which  their  disposition  gave 
rise  in  the  general  assemblies — in  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  applied — and  the  futility  of  the 
help  which  they  i^orded.  Popularity  hunting, 
on  a  national  scale,  gave  birth  to  the  schemes  in 
Congress:  the  same  spirit,  on  a  smaller  and 
local  scale,  took  them  up  in  the  States.  All 
sorts  of  plans  were  proposed  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  money,  and  combinations  more  or 
less  interested,  or  designing,  generally  carried  the 
point  in  the  universal  scramble.  In  some  States 
a  pro  rata  division  of  the  money,  per  capite,  was 
made ;  and  the  distributive  share  of  each  indi- 
vidual being  4[>ut  a  few  shillings,  was  received 
with  contempt  by  some,  and  rejected  with  scorn 
by  others.  In  other  States  it  was  divided  among 
the  counties,  and  gave  rise  to  disjointed  undei^ 
takings  of  no  general  benefit  Others,  again, 
were  stimulated  by  the  unexpected  acquisition 
of  a  large  sum,  to  engage  in  large  and  premature 
works  of  internal  improvement,  embarrassing 
the  State  with  debt,  and  commencing  works 
which  could  not  be  finished.  Other  States 
again,  looking  upon  the  deposit  act  as  a  legis- 
lative fhkud  to  cover  an  unconstitutional  and 
demoralizing  distribution  of  public  money  to  the 
people,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  receive  their 
proffered  dividend,  and  passed  resolutions  of 
censure  upon  the  authors  of  the  act  And  thus 
the  whole  policy  worked  out  differently  from 
what  had  been  expected.  The  States  and  the 
people  were  not  grateful  for  the  favor:  the 
authors  of  the  act  gained  no  presidential  elec- 
tion by  it :  and  the  gratifying  fact  became  evi- 
dent that  the  American  people  were  not  the  de- 
generate Romans,  or  the  volatile  Greeks,  to  be 
seduced  with  their  own  money — to  give  their 
votes  to  men  who  lavished  the  public  moneys 
on  their  wants  or  their  pleasures — in  grain  to 
feed  them,  or  in  shows  and  games  to  delight 
and  amuse  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

mDEPENDKNT  TREASUET  AND  HARD  MONET 
PAYMENTS. 

These  were  the  crowning  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  of  Mr.  Tan  Buren's  administration, — 
not  entirely  consummated  at  that  time,  but  partly, 
and  the  rest  assured ; — and  constitute  in  &ct  an 
era  in  our  financial  history.  They  were  the 
most  strenuously  contested  measures  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  made  the  issue  completely  between  the 
hard  money  and  the  paper  money  systems. 
They  triumphed — have  maintained  their  su- 
premacy ever  since — and  vindicated  their  excel- 
lence on  triaL  Vehemently  opposed  at  the  time^ 
and  the  greatest  evil  predicted,  opposition  has 
died  away,  and  given  place  to  support ;  and  the 
predicted  evils  have  been  seen  only  in  blessings. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  disturb  these  great 
measures  since  their  final  adoption,  and  it  would 
seem  that  none  need  now  be  apprehended ;  but 
the  history  of  their  adoption  presents  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  in  our  financial  legislsr 
tion,  and  must  have  its  interest  with  future  ages 
as  well  as  with  the  present  generation.  The  bills 
which  were  brought  in  for  the  purpose  were 
clear  in  principle — simple  in  detail :  the  govemr 
ment  to  receive  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  for 
its  revenues,  and  its  own  officers  to  keep  it — 
the  Treasury  being  at  the  seat  of  goyemmcnt, 
with  branches,  or  sub-treasuries  at  the  principal 
points  of  collection  and  disbursement.  And 
these  treasuries  to  be  real,  not  constructive — 
strong  buildings  to  hold  the  public  moneys,  and 
special  officers  to  keep  the  keys.  The  capacious, 
strong-walled  and  well-guarded  custom  houses 
and  mints,  furnished  in  the  great  cities  the 
rooms  that  were  wanted :  the  Treasury  building 
at  Washington  was  ready,  and  in  the  right 
place. 

This  proposed  total  separation  of  the  federal 
government  from  all  banks — called  at  the  time 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  day,  the  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State — naturally  arrayed  the  whole 
bank  power  against  it,  from  a  feeling  of  interest; 
and  all  (or  nearly  so)  acted  in  conjunction  with 
the  once  dominant,  and  still  potent,  Bank  of  the 
United  Stetes.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webster 
headed  one  interest — Mr.  Eives,  of  Virginia)  the 
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Other;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had  long  acted 
with  the  opposition,  now  came  back  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  democracy,  and  gave  the  aid  without 
which  these  great  measures  of  the  session  could 
not  have  been  carried.  Ilis  temperament  re- 
quired him  to  have  a  lead ;  and  it  was  readily 
yielded  to  him  in  the  debate  in  all  cases  where 
he  went  with  the  recommendations  of  the  mes- 
sage ;  and  hence  he  appeared,  in  the  debate  on 
these  measures,  as  the  principal  antagonist  of 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Rives. 

The  present  attitude  of  Mr.  Calhoun  gave 
rise  to  some  taunts  in  relation  to  his  former 
support  of  a  national  bank,  and  on  his  present 
political  associations,  which  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  set  himself  right  in  relation  to  that 
institution  and  his  support  of  it  in  1816  and 
1834.    In  this  vein  Mr.  Rives  said : 

'^  It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
perpetual  and  gratuitous  introduction  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  into  this  debate, 
with  which  it  has  no  connection,  as  if  to  alarm 
the  imaginations  of  grave  senators,  is  but  a  poor 
evidence  of  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  gentle- 
man's cause.  Much  has  been  said  of  argument 
€ui  captandum  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
I  have  heard  none  that  can  compare  with  this 
solemn  stalking  of  the  ghost  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  through  tiiis  hall,  to  ^frighten 
senators  from  their  propriety.'  I  am  as  much 
opposed  to  that  institution  as  the  gentleman  or 
any  one  else  is,  or  can  be.  I  think  I  may  say  I 
have  given  some  proofs  of  it  The  gentleman  him- 
self acquits  me  of  any  design  to  favor  the  interest 
of  that  institution,  while  he  says  such  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  my  proposition.  The 
suggestion  is  advanced  for  eiiect,  and  then  re- 
tracted in  form.  Whatever  be  the  new-bom 
zeal  of  the  senator  from  »South  Carolina  against 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  stand  in  a  position  that  places  me,  at 
least,  as  much  above  suspicion  of  an  undue  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  that  institution  as  the  honorable 
gentleman.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  who  introduced  and  sup- 

garted  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  United 
tates  Bank  in  1816;  it  was  he,  also,  who 
brought  in  a  bill  in  1834,  to  extend  the  cnarter 
of  that  institution  for  a  term  of  twelve  years ; 
and  none  were  more  conspiciious  than  he  in  the 
well-remembered  scenes  of  that  day.  in  urging 
the  restoration  of  the  government  deposits  to 
this  same  institution." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  those  taunts, 
which  impeached  his  consistency — a  point  at 
which  he  was  always  sensitive — was  quiet  and 
ready,  and  the  same  that  he  had  often  been 


heard  to  express  in  common  conversation.     He 
said: 

'*■  In  supporting  the  bank  of  1816, 1  openly 
declared  that,  as  a  question  de  novo^  I  would 
be  decidedly  agunst  the  bank,  and  would  be  the 
last  to  give  it  my  support.  I  also  stated  that, 
in  supporting  the  bank  then,  I  yielded  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  growing  out  of  the  then  ex- 
isting and  long-established  connection  between 
the  government  and  the  banking  system.  I  took 
the  ground,  even  at  that  early  period,  that  so 
long  as  the  connection  existed,  so  long  as  the 
government  received  and  paid  away  bank  notes 
as  money,  they  were  bound  to  regulate  their 
value,  and  had  no  alternative  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank.  I  found  the  connec- 
tion in  existence  and  established  before  my  time, 
and  over  which  I  could  have  no  control.  I 
yielded  to  the  necessity,  in  order  to  correct  the 
disordered  state  of  the  currency,  which  had 
fallen  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
States.  I  yielded  to  what  I  could  not  reverse, 
just  as  any  member  of  the  Senate  now  would, 
who  might  believe  that  Louisiana  was  unconsti- 
tutionally admitted  into  the  Union,  but  who 
would,  nevertheless,  feel  compelled  to  vote  to 
extend  the  laws  to  that  State,  as  one  of  its 
members,  on  the  ground  that  its  admission  was 
an  act,  whether  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional, whkh  he  could  not  reverse.  In  1834^  I 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  same  principle,  in 
proposing  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  for  a 
short  period.  My  object,  as  expressly  avowed, 
was  to  use  the  bank  to  break  the  connection  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  banking  system 
gradually,  in  order  to  avert  the  catastrophe 
which  has  now  befallen  us,  and  which  I  then 
clearly  perceived.  But  the  connection,  which  I 
believed  to  be  irreversible  in  1816,  has  now  been 
broken  by  operation  of  law.  It  is  now  an  open 
question.  I  feel  myself  free^  for  the  first  time, 
to  choose  my  course  on  this  important  subject ; 
and,  in  opposing  a  bank,  I  act  m  conformity  to 
principles  which  I  have  entertained  ever  since  I 
have  fully  investigated  the  subject" 

Going  on  with  his  lead  in  support  of  the 
President's  recommendations,  Mr.  Calhoun 
brought  forward  the  proposition  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  bank  paper  in  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  federal  government,  and  sup- 
ported his  motion  as  a  measure  as  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  banks  themselves  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  government.  In  this  sense  he 
said; 

^  We  have  reached  a  new  era  with  regard  to 
these  institutions.  He  who  would  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  in  reference  to  them,  will  be 
wholly  mistaken.  The  year  1833  marks  the 
commencement  of  this  era.  That  extraordinary 
man,  who  had  the  power  of  imprinting  his  own 
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feelingB  on  the  oommum^,  then  oommenoed 
bis  bMtile  attacks,  which  haye  left  such  effects 
behind,  that  the  war  then  commenced  against 
the  banks,  I  clearly  see,  will  not  terminate,  un- 
less there  be  a  separation  between  them  and 
the  government, — until  one  or  the  other  tri- 
umphs^ — till  the  goyemment  becomes  the  bank, 
or  the  bank  the  goyemment.  In  resisting  their 
union,  I  act  as  the  friend  of  both.  I  haye,  as  I 
haye  sai^  no  unkind  feeling  toward  the  banks. 
I  am  ndther  a  bank  man,  nor  an  anti-bank  man. 
I  haye  had  little  connection  with  them.  Many 
of  my  best  friends,  for  whom  I  haye  the  high- 
est esteem,  have  a  deep  interest  in  their  pros- 
perity, and,  as  ikr  as  friendship  or  personal  at- 
tachment extends,  my  inclination  would  be 
strongly  in  their  fityor.  But  I  stand  up  here  as 
the  representatiye  of  no  particular  interest  I 
look  to  tbe  whole,  and  to  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  present ;  and  I  shall  steadily  pursue  that 
course  which,  under  the  most  emaiged  yiew.  I 
belieye  to  be  m^rduty.  In  1834  I  saw  the 
present  crisis.  I  in  yain  raised  a  warning  yoice, 
and  endeavored  to  avert  it.  I  now  see,  with 
equal  certainty,  one  fiur  more  portentous.  K 
this  struggle  is  to  go  on — ^if  the  banks  will  in- 
sist upon  a  reunion  with  the  government,  against 
the  sense  of  a  large  and  influential  portion  of 
the  community — imd,  above  all,  if  they  should 
suooe^  in  effecting  it— «  reflux  flood  will  inev- 
itably sweep  away  the  whole  system.  A  deep 
popular  excitement  is  never  without  some  rea- 
son, and  ought  ever  to  be  treated  with  respect ; 
and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  timely  into 
the  cause,  and  correct  it  before  the  excitement 
shall  become  so  great  as  to  demolish  the  object, 
with  all  its  good  and  evil,  against  which  it  is 
directed." 

Mr.  Rives  treated  the  divorce  of  bank  and 
State  as  the  divorce  of  the  government  from 
the  people,  and  said : 

'^Much  reliance,  Mr.  President,  has  been 
placed  on  the  popular  catch-word  of  divorcing 
the  goyemment  from  all  connection  with  banks. 
Nothing  is  more  delusive  and  treacherous  than 
catch-words.  How  often  has  the  revered  name 
of  liberty  been  invoked,  in  every  Quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  every  age  ot  the  world,  to  disguise 
and  sanctify  the  most  heartless  despotisms. 
Let  us  beware  that,  in  attempting  to  divorce 
the  goyemment  from  all  connection  with  banks, 
we  do  not  end  with  divorcing  the  government 
fit)m  the  people.  As  long  as  the  people  shall 
be  satisfied  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other,  with  a  sound  convertible  paper  medium, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  the  precious  metals 
forming  the  basis  of  that  medium,  and  mingled 
in  the  current  of  circulation,  why  should  the 
government  reject  altogether  this  currency  of 
ttke  people,  in  the  operations  of  the  public 
Treasury?  If  this  currency  be  good  enough 
for  the  masters,  it  ought  to  be  so  for  the  ser- 


vants. If  the  government  sternly  reject,  for  its 
uses,  the  general  medium  of  exchange  adopted 
by  the  community,  is  it  not  thereby  isolated 
from  the  general  wants  and  business  of  the 
country,  in  relation  to  this  great  concern  of  the 
currency?  Do  you  not  give  it  a  separate,  if 
not  hostile,  interest,  and  thus,  in  cll'ect,  pro'luce 
a  divorce  between  government  and  people  ? — a 
result,  of  all  others,  to  be  most  deprecated  in  a 
republican  system." 

Mr.  Webster's  main  argument  in  favor  of  the 
re-establishment  of  the  National  Bank  (which 
was  the  consummation  he  kept  steadily  in  his 
eye)  was,  as  a  r^ulator  of  currency,  and  of  the 
domestic  exchanges.  The  answer  to  this  was, 
that  these  arguments,  now  relied  on  as  the 
main  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the  inif^titution, 
were  not  even  thought  of  at  its  commencement 
— that  no  such  reasons  were  hinted  at  by  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  and  the  advocates  of  the  first 
bank — that  they  were  new-fangled,  and  bad  not 
been  brought  forward  by  others  until  after  the 
paper  system  had  deranged  both  currency  and 
exchanges ; — and  that  it  was  contradictory  to 
look  for  the  cure  of  the  evil  in  the  source  of  the 
eviL  It  was  denied  that  the  regulation  of  ex- 
changes was  a  government  concern,  or  that  tlie 
federal  government  was  created  for  any  such 
purpose.  The  buying  and  selling  of  bills  of 
exchange  was  a  business  pursuit — a  commercial 
business,  open  to  any  citizen  or  bunk ;  and  the 
loss  or  profit  was  an  individual,  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment concern.  It  was  denied  that  there 
was  any  derangement  of  currency  in  the  only 
currency  which  the  constitution  recognized — 
that  of  gold  and  silver.  Whoever  had  this  cui^ 
rency  to  be  exchanged — that  is,  given  in  ex- 
change at  one  place  for  the  same  in  another 
place — now  had  the  exchange  effected  on  fair 
terms,  and  on  the  just  commercial  principle — 
that  of  paying  a  difference  equal  to  the  freight 
and  insurance  of  the  money :  and,  on  that  prin- 
ciple, gold  was  the  best  regulator  of  exchanges ; 
for  its  small  bulk  and  little  weight  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value,  made  it  easy  and  cheap  of 
transportation ;  and  brought  down  the  exchange 
to  the  minimum  cost  of  such  transportation 
(even  when  necessary  to  be  made),  and  to  the 
uniformity  of  a  permanent  business.  That  was 
the  principle  of  exchange  ;  but,  ordinarily,  there 
was  no  transportation  in  the  case  :  the  exchange 
dealer  in  one  dty  had  his  correspondent  in 
another:  a  letter  often  did  the  business.    The 
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regulation  of  the  cnrrencj  required  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  term.  As  used 
hj  the  friends  of  a  National  Bank,  and  referred 
to  its  action,  the  paper  currency  alone  was  in- 
tended. The  phrase  had  got  into  vogue  since 
the  paper  currency  had  heoome  predominant, 
and  that  is  a  currency  not  recognized  by  the 
constitution,  but  repudiated  by  it ;  and  one  of 
its  main  objects  was  to  prcTent  the  future 
existence  of  that  currency — the  evils  of  which 
its  framers  had  seen  and  felt  Gold  and  silver 
was  the  only  currency  recognized  by  that  in- 
strument, and  its  regulation  specially  and  exclu- 
sively given  to  Congress,  which  had  lately  dis- 
charged its  duty  in  that  particular,  in  regula- 
ting the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  The 
gold  act  of  1834  had  made  that  regulation,  cor- 
recting the  error  of  previous  legislation,  and 
had  revived  the  circulation  of  gold,  as  an  ordi- 
nary currency,  after  a  total  disappearance  of  it 
imder  an  erroneous  valuation,  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration. It  was  in  full  circulation  when  the 
combined  stoppage  of  the  banks  again  sup- 
pressed it  That  was  the  currency — gold  and 
silver,  with  the  r^ulation  of  which  Congress 
was  not  only  intrusted,  but  charged :  and  this 
regulation  included  preservation.  It  must  be 
saved  before  it  can  be  regulated;  and  to  save  it, 
it  must  be  brought  into  the  country — and  kept 
in  it.  The  demand  of  the  federal  treasury 
could  alone  accomplish  these  objects. '  The 
quantity  of  spede  required  for  the  use  of  that 
treasury — its  large  daily  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments—all inexorably  confined  to  hard  money 
— ^would  create  the  demand  for  the  precious 
metals  which  would  command  their  presence, 
and  that  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wants  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  government.  For  the 
government  does  not  consume  what  it  collects 
— does  not  melt  up  or  hoard  its  revenue,  or 
export  it  to  foreign  countries,  but  pays  it  out 
to  the  people;  and  thus  becomes  the  distributor 
of  gold  and  silver  among  them.  It  is  the  great- 
est paymaster  in  the  country;  and,  while  it 
pays  in  hard  money,  the  people  will  be  sure  of 
a  supply.  We  are  taunted  with  the  demand : 
"  Where  is  the  better  currency  f "  We  an- 
swer :  "  Suppressed  by  the  conspiracy  of  the 
banks  r^  And  this  is  the  third  time  in  the 
last  twenty  years  in  which  paper  money  has 
suppressed  specie,  and  now  suppresses  it:  for 
this  is  a  game — (the  war  between  gold  and 


paper) — in  which  the  meanest  and  weakest  is 
always  the  conqueror.  The  baser  currency 
always  displaces  the  better.  Hard  money 
needs  support  against  paper,  and  that  support 
can  be  given  by  us,  by  excluding  paper  mon^ 
from  all  federal  receipts  and  payments ;  and  con- 
fining-paper  money  to  its  own  local  and  inferior 
orbit:  and  its  regulation  can  be  well  accom- 
plished by  subjecting  delinquent  banks  to  the 
process  of  bankruptcy,  and  their  small  notes  to 
suppression  under  a  federal  stamp  duty. 

The  distress  of  the  country  figured  largely  in 
the  speeches  of  several  members,  but  without 
finding  much  sympathy.  That  engine  of  opera- 
ting upon  the  government  and  the  people  had 
been  over-worked  in  the  panic  session  of  1833-'34, 
and  was  now  a  stale  resource,  and  a  crippled  ma- 
chine. The  suspensidn  appeared  to  the  coimtrj  to 
have  been  purposely  contrived,  and  wantonly  con- 
tinued. There  was  now  more  gold  and  silver  in 
the  country  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  it  before 
— ^four  times  as  much  as  in  1832,  when  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  in  its  palmy  state,  and 
was  vaunted  to  have  done  so  much  for  the  cur- 
rency. Twenty  millions  of  silver  was  then  its 
own  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that  metal  in  the 
United  States,  and  not  a  particle  of  gold  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate.  Now  the  estimate  of 
gold  and  silver  was  eighty  millions ;  and  with 
this  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  de- 
termination of  all  the  sound  banks  to  resume  as 
soon  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  could  be 
forced  into  resumption,  or  forced  into  open  in- 
solvency, so  as  to  lose  control  over  others,  the 
suspension  and  embarrassment  were  obliged  to 
be  of  brief  continuance.  Such  were  the  argu- 
ments of  the  friends  of  hard  money. 

The  divorce  bill,  as  amended,  passed  the 
Senate,  and  though  not  acted  upon  in  the  House 
during  this  called  session,  yet  received  the  im- 
pe^  which  soon  carried  it  through,  and  gives 
it  a  right  to  be  placed  among  the  measures  of 
that  session. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ATTEMPTED  RESUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTa 

The  suspension  of  the  banks  commenced  at  New 
York,  and  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
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of  May:  those  ofPhihdelphia,  headed  bf  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  closed  their  doors  two  days 
after,  and  merely  in  consequence,  as  they  alleged, 
of  the  New  York  suspension ;  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  especially  declared  its  wish  and 
ability  to  haye  continued  specie  payments  with- 
out reserre,  but  felt  it  proper  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample whidi  had  been  set  All  this  was  known 
to  be  a  fiction  at  the  time ;  and  the  eyents  were 
aoon  to  come,  to  prore  it  to  be  so.  As  early  as 
the  15th  of  August  ensuing — in  less  than  one 
hundred  days  after  the  suspension — the  banks 
of  New  York  took  the  initiatory  steps  towards 
returning.  A  general  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
the  banks  of  the  city  took  place,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  correspond  with  other  banks  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  agree 
upon  a  time  of  general  resumption.  In  this 
meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved :  ^^  TTuit 
the  banks  of  the  several  States  be  respectfully 
invited  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  on  the 
SJth  day  ^November  next,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the 
time  when  specie  payments  may  be  resumed 
with  scfety;  and  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
effect  that  purpose/^  Three  citizens,  eminently 
respectable  in  themseWes,  and  presidents  of  the 
leading  institutions — Messrs,  Albert  Gallatin, 
Qeoige  Newbold,  and  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence — 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
other  banks  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 
They  did  so;  and,  leaving  to  each  bank  the 
pfrivilege  of  sending  as  many  delegates  as  it 
pleased,  they  warmly  urged  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  and  that  the  banks  from  each 
State  should  be  represented  in  the  proposed 
convention.  There  was  a  general  concurrence 
in  the  invitation ;  but  the  convention  did  not 
take  place.  One  powerful  interest,  strong 
enough  to  paralyze  the  movement,  refused  to 
oome  into  it.  That  interest  was  the  Philadel- 
phia banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States!  So  soon  were  fallacious  pretensions 
exploded  when  put  to  the  test.  And  the  test 
in  this  case  was  not  resumption  itself,  but  only 
a  meeting  to  confer  upon  a  time  when  it  would 
suit  the  general  interest  to  resume.  Even  to 
unite  in  that  conference  was  refused  by  this  ar- 
rogant interest,  affecting  such  a  superiority  over 
all  other  banks ;  and  pretending  to  have  been 
only  dragged  into  their  condition  by  their  ex- 
ample.   But  a  reason  had  to  be  given  for  this 


refusal,  and  it  was — and  was  worthy  of  the 
party;  namely,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  business  until  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  extra  session  of  Congress. 
That  answer  was  a  key  to  the  movements  in 
Congress  to  thwart  the  government  plans,  and 
to  coerce  a  renewal  of  the  United  States  Bank 
charter.  After  the  termination  of  the  session  it 
will  be  seen  that  another  reason  for  refusal  was 
found. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BANKSUPT  ACT  AQAIN8T  BANKS. 

This  was  the  stringent  measure  recommended 
by  the  President  to  cure  the  evil  of  bank  sus- 
pensions. Scattered  through  all  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  only  existing  as  local  institu- 
tions, the  federal  government  could  exercise  no 
direct  power  over  them ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  the  State  legislatures  to  act  in  con- 
cert, left  the  institutions  to  do  as  they  pleased ; 
or  rather,  left  even  the  insolvent  ones  to  do  as 
they  pleased;  for  these,  dominating  over  the 
others,  and  governed  by  their  own  necessities,  or 
designs,  compelled  the  solvent  banks,  through 
panic  or  self-defence,  to  follow  their  example. 
Three  of  these  general  suspensions  had  occurred 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  notes  of  these 
banks  constituting  the  mass  of  the  circulating 
medium,  put  the  actual  currency  into  the  hands 
of  these  institutions;  leaving  the  community 
helpless ;  for  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  indi- 
viduals to  contend  with  associated  corporations 
It  was  a  reproach  to  the  federal  government  to 
be  unable  to  correct  this  state  of  things — to  see 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  driven  out  of 
circulation,  and  out  of  the  country ;  and  substi- 
tuted by  depreciated  paper ;  and  the  very  evil 
produced  which  it  was  a  main  object  of  the  con- 
stitution to  prevent.  The  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment were  hard-money  men.  They  had  seen 
the  evils  of  paper  money,  and  intended  to  guard 
their  posterity  against  what  they  themselves  had 
suffered.  They  had  done  so,  as  they  believed, 
in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  issue  bills 
of  credit ;  and  in  the  prohibition  upon  the  States 
to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender 
in  discharge  of  debts.    The  invention  of  banks, 
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and  their  power  oyer  the  oommunitj,  had  nulli- 
fied this  just  and  wise  intention  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  a  reproach  to 
that  instrument  if  it  was  incapable  of  protectii^ 
itself  against  such  enemies,  at  such  an  important 
point.  Thus  far  it  had  been  found  so  incapable; 
but  it  was  a  question  whether  the  fault  was  in 
the  instrument^  or  in  its  administrators.  There 
were  many  itho  belieyed  it  entirely  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  latter — ^who  believed  that  the  con- 
stitution had  ample  means  of  protection,  within 
itself,  against  insolyent,  or  delinquent  banks — 
and  that,  all  that  was  wanted  was  a  will  in  the 
federal  legislature  to  apply  the  remedy  which 
the  evil  required.  This  remedy  was  the  process 
of  bankruptcy,  under  which  a  delinquent  bank 
might  be  instantly  stopped  in  its  operations — 
its  circulation  called  in  and  paid  off.  as  fiu:  as  its 
assets  would  go— itself  closed  up,  and  all  power 
of  further  mischief  immediately  terminated. 
This  remedy  it  was  now  proposed  to  apply. 
President  Van  Buren  recommended  it :  he  was 
the  first  President  who  had  had  the  merit  of 
doing  so ;  and  all  that  was  now  wanted  was  a 
Congress  to  back  him:  and  that  was  a  great 
want !  one  hard  to  supply.  A  powerful  array, 
strongly  combined,  was  on  the  other  side,  both 
moneyed  and  political.  Ail  the  local  banks 
were  against  it ;  and  they  counted  a  thousand 
— their  stockholders  myriads; — and  many  of 
their  owners  and  debtors  were  in  Congress: 
the  (still  so-called)  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes 
was  against  it:  and  its  power  and  influence 
were  still  great :  the  whole  political  party  op- 
posed to  the  administration  were  against  it,  as 
well  because  opposition  is  always  a  necessity  of 
the  party  out  of  power,  as  a  means  of  getting  in, 
as  because  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
present  state  of  things  opposition  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  outside  party.  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  first  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  did  so, 
seeming  to  question  the  right  of  Congress  to 
apply  the  remedy  rather  than  to  question  the 
expediency  of  it.    He  said : 

"  We  have  seen  the  declaration  of  the  President, 
in  which  he  says  that  he  refrains  from  suggesting 
any  specific  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the  exchan- 
ges oft  i  >  e  country,  and  for  relieving  mercantile  em- 
barrassments, or  for  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
operation  of  foreign  or  domestic  commerce ;  and 
that  ho  does  this  from  a  conviction  that  such 
measures  are  not  within  the  constitutional  pro- 
Tince  of  the  general  government;  and  yet  he 


has  made  a  recommendation  to  Congress  whidi 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  remarkable,  and  it  is 
of  a  measure  which  he  thinks  may  prove  a 
salutary  remedy  against  a  depreciatea  paper 
currency.  This  measure  is  neither  more  nor 
lees  than  a  bankrupt  law  against  corporationa 
and  other  bankers. 

^^  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  establish 
uniform  rules  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  and  abundantly  mimifest, 
that  this  power  was  not  granted  with  any  refer- 
ence to  currency  questions.  It  is  a  general 
power — a  power  to  make  uniform  rules  on  the 
subject,  now  is  it  possible  that  such  a  power 
can  be  fairly  exercised  by  seizing  on  corpora- 
tions and  bankers,  but  excluding  all  the  other 
usual  subjects  of  bankrupt  laws !  Besides,  do 
such  laws  ordinarily  extend  to  corporations  at 
all  ?  But  suppose  they  might  be  so  extended, 
by  a  bankrupt  law  enacted  for  the  usual  pur- 
poses contemplated  b^  such  laws;  how  can  a 
law  be  defended,  which  embraces  them  and 
bankers  alone  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  what  the 
learned  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  to  whom  the  subject  is  referred,  has 
to  say  upon  it  How  does  ^e  President's  sng^ 
gestion  conform  to  his  notions  of  the  constitor 
tion?  The  object  of  bankrupt  laws,  sir,  has  no 
relation  to  currency.  It  is  simply  to  distribute 
the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors  among  their 
creditors ;  and  I  must  say,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
would  be  a  great  perversion  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  Congress  to  exercise  it  upon  corpora- 
tions and  bankers,  with  the  leading  and  primary 
object  of  remedying  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency. 

"And  this  appears  the  more  extraordinary, 
inasmuch  as  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  the 
general  subject  of  the  currency  is  not  within 
our  province.  Bankruptcy,  in  its  common  and 
just  meaning,  is  within  our  province.  Currency, 
says  the  messa^,  is  not.  But  we  have  a  bank- 
ruptcy power  m  the  constitution,  and  we  will 
use  this  power  jQot  for  bankruptcy,  indeed,  but 
for  currency.  This,  I  confess,  sir,  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  short  statement  of  the  matter.  I  would 
not  do  the  message,  or  its  author,  any  intentional 
injustice,  nor  create  any  apparent,  where  there 
was  not  a  real  inconsistency ;  but  I  declare,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  proposed 
use  of  the  buikrupt  power  with  those  opinions 
of  the  message  which  respect  the  authority  of 
Congress  over  the  currency  of  the  country." 

The  right  to  use  this  remedy  against  bank- 
rupt corporations  was  of  course  well  considered 
by  the  President  before  ho  recommended  it,  and 
also  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr. 
I  Woodbury),  bred  to  the  bar,  and  since  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by 
whom  it  had  been  several  times  recommended. 
Doubtless  the  remedy  was  sanctioned  by  tha 
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whxAe  eibiiiet  before  it  became  a  subject  of  eze- 
cntiTe  reoommendation.  But  the  objectkuit  of 
Ifr.  Webster,  though  rather  suggested  than 
mged,  and  confined  to  the  right  without  im- 
peaching the ej^petUencp cithe  remedy,  led  to  a 
full  examination  into  the  nature  and  olgects  of 
the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  the  rig^t  to 
Qse  them  as  jnoposed  seemed  to  be  fully  yindi- 
cated.  But  the  measure  was  not  then  pressed 
to  a  Tote ;  and  the  occasion  for  the  remedy  hay- 
ing soon  passed  away,  and  not  recurring  since, 
the  question  has  not  been  reyived.  But  the  im- 
portance of  the  remedy,  and  Uie  possibility  that 
it  mi^  be  wanted  at  some  future  time,  and  the 
hig^  purpose  of  showing  that  the  constitution  is 
not  impotent  at  a  point  so  yital,  renders  it  pro- 
per to  present,  in  this  View  of  the  working  of 
the  government,  the  line  of  argument  which  was 
then  satisfiuTtoxy  to  its  adyocates :  and  this  is 
done  in  the  ensuii^  chapter. 


CHAPTEE    XIV. 

BANEBUPT  ACT  FOR  BANKS:  ICS.  BENTON'S 
SPEECH. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  pass  bankrupt  laws 
is  expressly  giyen  in  our  constitution,  and  giyen 
without  limitation  or  qualification.  It  is  the 
fourth  in  the  number  of  the  enumerated  powers, 
and  runs  thus :  "  Congress  shall  haye  power  to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and 
miiform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States."  This  is  a  full 
and  clear  grant  of  power.  Upon  its  face  it  admits 
of  no  question,  and  leayes  Congress  at  full 
liberty  to  pass  any  kind  of  bankrupt  laws  they 
please,  limited  only  by  the  condition,  that  what- 
eyer  laws  are  passed,  they  are  to  be  uniform  in 
their  operation  throughout  the  United  States. 
Upon  the  &od  of  our  own  constitution  there  is 
no  question  of  our  right  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law, 
limited  to  banks  and  bankers ;  but  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webster]  and  others 
who  haye  spoken  on  the  same  side  with  him, 
must  carry  us  to  England,  and  conduct  us 
through  the  labjrrinth  of  English  statute  law, 
and  througli  the  chaos  of  English  judicial  de- 
cisions, to  leam  what  this  word  bankruptcies, 
in  oar  ctmstitntion.  is  intended  to  signify.  In 
this  be,  and  they,  are  true  to  the  habits  of  the 


legal  prdession — those  habits  which,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  our  America,  haye  become  a 
proyerbial  disqualification  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  l^gislatiye  duties.  I  know,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  it  is  the  fitte  of  our  lawyers  and 
judges  to  haye  to  run  to  British  law  books  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  phrases  contained  in 
our  constitution ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the 
legislator,  and  of  the  statesman,  to  take  a  larger 
yiew — ^to  consider  the  difference  between  the 
political  institutions  of  the  two  countries — to 
ascend  to  first  principles — to  know  the  causes 
of  eyents — and  to  judge  how  far  what  was  suit- 
able and  beneficial  to  one  might  be  prejudicial 
and  ini^pUcable  to  the  other.  We  stand  here 
as  legislators  and  statesmen,  not  as  lawyers  and 
judges ;  we  haye  a  grant  of  power  to  execute, 
not  a  statute  to  interpret;  and  our  first  duty 
is  to  look  to  that  grant,  and  see  what  it  is ;  and 
our  next  duty  is  to  look  oyer  our  country,  and 
see  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  it  which  re- 
qmres  the  exercise  of  that  grant  of  power.  This 
is  what  our  President  has  done,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do.  He  has  looked  into  the  constitu- 
tion, and  seen  there  an  unlimited  grant  of  power 
to  pass  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies; and  he  has  looked  oyer  the  United 
States,  and  seen  what  he  belieycs  to  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  exercise  of  that  power,  namely, 
about  a  thousand  banks  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy, 
and  no  State  possessed  of  authority  to  act  be- 
yond its  own  limits  in  remedying  the  evils  of  a 
mischief  so  yast  and  so  frightful.  Seeing  these 
two  things — a  power  to  act,  and  a  subject  matter 
requiring  action — ^the  President  has  recom- 
mended the  action  which  the  constitution  per- 
mits, and  whidi  the  subject  requires ;  but  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  has  risen  in  his 
place,  and  called  upon  us  to  shift  our  yiew ;  to 
transfer  our  contemplation — ^from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  British  statute 
book — ^from  actual  bankruptcy  among  ourselves 
to  historical  bankruptcy  in  England;  and  to 
confine  our  legislation  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  English  model. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  lay  it  down  that 
Congress  is  not  confined,  like  jurists  and  judges, 
to  the  English  statutory  definitions,  or  the  Nu<i 
Prius  or  King's  Bench  construction  of  the 
phrases  known  to  English  legislation,  and  used 
in  our  constitution.  Such  a  limitation  would 
not  only  narrow  us  down  to  a  mere  lawyer's 
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yiew  of  a  Bubject,  but  would  limit  us,  in  point 
of  time,  to  English  precedents,  as  they  stood  at 
the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  in  the  year 
1789.  I  protest  against  this  absurdity,  and  con- 
tend that  we  are  to  use  our  granted  powers  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  according  to  the  genius  of  our  republican 
institutions,  and  according  to  the  progress  of 
events  and  the  expansion  of  light  and  knowledge 
among  ourselves.  If  not,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
confined  to  the  ^  usual  objects,"  and  the  ^  usual 
subjects,"  and  the  **  usual  purposes,"  of  British 
legislation  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our 
constitution,  how  could  Congress  ever  make  a 
law  in  relation  to  steamboats,  or  to  railroad 
cars,  both  of  which  were  unknown  to  British 
l^islation  in  1789 ;  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  idea  that  would  send  us  to  England  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  our  constitution,  would  not 
fidl  within  the  limits  of  our  l^slative  authority. 
Upon  their  fiu3e,  the  words  of  the  constitution 
are  sufficient  to  justify  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, even  as  understood  by  those  who 
impugn  that  recommendation.  The  bankrupt 
clause  is  very  peculiar  in  its  phraseology,  and 
the  more  strikingly  so  from  its  contrast  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  naturalization  clause, 
which  is  coupled  with  it.  Mark  this  difierence : 
there  is  to  be  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization : 
there  are  to  be  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies.  One  is  in  the  singular,  the  other 
in  the  plural ;  one  is  to  be  a  rule,  the  other  are 
to  be  laws  ;  one  acts  on  individuals,  the  other 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  bankruptcies  that  are, 
and  not  bankruptcy  that  is,  to  be  the  objects  of 
these  uniform  laws. 

As  a  proposition,  now  limited  to  this  particu- 
lar case,  I  lay  it  down  that  we  are  not  confined 
to  the  modem  English  acceptation  of  this  term 
bankrupt ;  for  it  is  a  term,  not  of  English,  but 
of  Roman  origin.  It  is  a  term  of  the  civil  law, 
and  borrowed  by  the  English  from  that  code. 
They  borrowed  from  Italy  both  the  name  and  the 
purpose  of  the  law ;  and  also  the  first  objects  to 
which  the  law  was  applicable.  The  English 
were  borrowers  of  every  thing  connected  with 
this  code ;  and  it  is  absmrd  in  us  to  borrow  from 
a  borrower — to  copy  from  a  copyist — ^when  we 
have  the  original  lender  and  the  original  text 
before  us.  Banau  and  ruptua  signifies  a 
broken  bench;  and  the  word  broken  is  not 
metaphorical  but  literal,  and  is  descriptive  of 


the  ancient  method  of  cashiering  an  insoWenl 
or  fraudulent  banker,  by  turning  him  out  of  the 
exchange  or  market  place,  and  breaking  the 
table  bench  to  pieces  on  which  he  kept  his  money 
and  transacted  his  business.  The  term  bank- 
rupt^ then,  in  the  civil  law  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish borrowed  it,  not  only  applied  to  bankers,  but 
was  confined  to  them ;  and  it  is  preposterous  in 
us  to  limit  ourselves  to  an  English  definition  of 
a  civil  law  term. 

Upon  this  exposition  of  our  own  constitution, 
and  of  the  civil  law  derivation  of  this  term 
bankrupt,  1  submit  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  not  limited  to  the  English 
judicial  or  statutory  acceptation  of  the  term ; 
and  so  I  finish  the  first  point  which  I  took 
in  the  argument  The  next  point  is  more 
comprehensive,  and  makes  a  direct  issue  with 
the  proposition  of  the  senator  from  Massik- 
chusetts,  [Mr.  Webster.]  His  proposition  ia^ 
that  we  must  confine  our  bankrupt  legislation 
to  the  usual  objects,  the  usual  subjects,  and  the 
usual  purposes  of  bankrupt  laws  in  England ; 
and  that  currency  (meaning  paper  money  and 
shin-plasters  of  course),  and  banks,  and  bank- 
ing, are  not  within  the  scope  of  that  legislation. 
I  take  issue,  sir,  upon  all  these  points,  and  am 
ready  to  go  with  the  senator  to  England,  and  to 
contest  them,  one  by  one,  on  the  evidences  of 
English  history,  of  English  statute  law,  and  of 
English  judicial  decision.  I  say  English ;  for, 
although  the  senator  did  not  mention  England, 
yet  he  could  mean  nothing  else,  in  his  reference 
to  the  usual  objects,  usual  subjects,  and  usual 
purposes  of  bankrupt  laws.  He  could  mean 
nothing  else.  He  must  mean  the  English  exam- 
ples and  the  English  practice,  or  nothing ;  and 
he  is  not  a  person  to  speak,  and  mean  nothing. 

Protesting  agunst  this  voyage  across  the  high 
seas,  I  nevertheless  will  make  it,  and  will  ask 
the  senator  on  what  act,  out  of  the  scores  whidi 
Parliament  has  passed  upon  this  subject,  or  on 
what  period,  out  of  the  five  hundred  years  that 
she  has  been  legislating  upon  it,  will  he  fix  for 
his  example?  Or,  whether  he  will  choose  to 
view  the  whole  together ;  and  out  of  the  vast 
chaotic  and  heterogeneous  mass,  extract  a 
general  power  which  Parliament  possesses,  and 
which  he  proposes  for  our  exemplar  ?  For  my- 
self^ I  am  agreed  to  consider  the  question  under 
the  whole  or  under  either  of  these  aspects,  and, 
relying  on  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  expect  a 
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safe  delireranoe  from  tlie  oontest,  take  it  in  anj 
way. 

And  first,  as  to  the  acts  passed  upon  this 
subject ;  great  is  their  number,  and  most  dis- 
similmr  their  provisions.  For  the  first  two 
hmidred  years,  these  acts  applied  to  none  but 
aliens,  and  a  single  class  of  aliens,  and  only  for 
ft  single  act,  that  of  flying  the  realm  to  avoid 
their  creditors.  Then  they  were  made  to  apply 
to  all  debtors,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
engaged  in  trade  or  not,  and  took  effect  for 
three  acts :  1st,  flying  the  realm ;  2d,  keeping 
the  house  to  avoid  creditors ;  3d,  taking  sanc- 
toary  in  %  church  to  avoid  arrest  For  upwards 
oi  two  hundred  years — to  be  precise,  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years — ^bankruptcy  was 
only  treated  criminally,  and  directed  against 
those  who  would  not  face  their  creditors,  or 
alude  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  the  remedies 
against  them  were  not  civil,  but  criminal;  it 
was  not  a  distribution  of  the  effects,  but  cor- 
poral punishment,  to  wit:  imprisonment  and 
oatlawry.*  The  statute  of  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  that  confined  the  law  to  merchants  and 
traders,  took  in  the  unfortunate  as  well  as  the 
criminal,  extended  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  to  in- 
ability as  well  as  to  disinclination  to  pay,  dis- 
criminated between  innocent  and  fraudulent 
bankrupU^;  and  gave  to  creditors  the  remedial 
right  to  a  distribution  of  effects.  This  statute 
opened  the  door  to  judicial  construction,  and  the 
judges  went  to  work  to  define  by  decisions,  who 
were  traders,  and  what  acts  constituted  the 
fact,  or  showed  an  intent  to  delay  or  to  defraud 
creditors.  In  making  these  decisions,  the  judges 
reached  high  enough  to  get  hold  of  royal  com- 
panies, and  low  enough  to  get  hold  of  shoe- 
makers ;  the  latter  upon  the  ground  that  they 
bought  the  leather  out  of  which  they  made  the 
shoes ;  and  they  even  had  a  most  learned  con- 
sultation to  decide  whether  a  man  who  was 
a  landlord  for  dogs,  and  bought  dead  horses  for 
his  four-legged  boarders,  and  then  sold  the  skins 
and  bones  of  the  horse  carcases  he  had  bought, 

PrtambU  to  ths  act  of  34^  qf  Hkkbt  Tm. 
*'WhereM  dlren  and  nndrj  penons  cnftUy  obtained  into 
their  bands  great  rabetanoe  of  other  mon^s  goods,  do  suddenly 
flee  U>  parts  unknown,  or  keep  their  hoase%  not  minding  to 
pay  or  restore  to  any  oi  their  creditors,  their  debts  and  dntiea, 
bat  at  their  own  wills  aDd  oirn  pleasnros  eonsome  the  sub- 
■taBM  obtatMd  by  credit  of  oCbsr  man  fivtbelr  own  plaasares 
•Dd  dfHcits  llTiBf,  agalBft  aU  nsion,  e^aity,  and  food  eon- 


was  not  a  trader  within  the  meaning  of  the  act; 
and  BO  subject  to  the  statute  of  bankrupts. 
These  decisions  of  the  judges  set  the  Parliament 
to  work  again  to  preclude  judicial  constructions 
by  the  precision,  negatively  and  affirmatively, 
of  legislative  enactment.  But,  worse  and  worse ! 
Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  The  more 
l^islation  the  more  construction;  the  more 
statutes  Parliament  made,  the  more  numerous 
and  the  more  various  the  judicial  decisions; 
until,  besides  merchants  and  traders,  near  forty 
other  descriptions  of  persons  were  included ;  and 
the  catalogue  of  bankruptcy  acts,  innocent  or 
firaudulent,  is  swelled  to  a  length  which  requires 
whole  pages  to  contain  it.  Among  those  who 
are  now  included  by  statutory  enactment  in 
England,  leaving  out  the  great  classes  compre- 
hended under  the  names  of  merchants  and 
traders,  are  bankers,  brokers,  factors,  and  scri- 
veners ;  insurers  against  perils  by  sea  and  land ; 
warehousemen,  wharfingers,  packers,  builders, 
carpenters,  shipwrights  and  victuallers ;  keepers 
of  inns,  hotels,  taverns  and  coffee-houses ;  dyers, 
printers,  bleachers,  fullers,  calendrers,  sellers 
of  cattle  or  sheep  ;  commission  merchants  and 
consignees ;  and  the  agents  of  all  these  classes. 
These  are  the  affirmative  definitions  of  the 
classes  liable  to  bankruptcy  in  England ;  then 
come  the  n^ative;  and  among  these  are  far- 
mers, graziers,  and  common  laborers  for  hire ; 
the  receivers  general  of  the  king's  taxes,  and 
members  or  subscribers  to  any  incorporated 
companies  established  by  charter  of  act  of  Par-' 
liament.  And  among  these  negative  and  affirm- 
ative exclusions  and  inclusions,  there  are  many 
classes  which  have  repeatedly  changed  position, 
and  found  themselves  successively  in  and  out  of 
the  bankrupt  code.  Now,  in  all  this  mass  of 
variant  and  contradictory  legislation,  what  part 
of  it  will  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  select 
for  his  model  ?  The  improved,  and  approved 
parts,  to  be  sure !  But  here  a  barrier  presents 
itself— an  impassable  wall  interposes— a  veto 
power  intervenes.  For  it  so  happens  that  the 
improvements  in  the  British  bankrupt  code, 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  considered  best,  and 
most  worthy  of  our  imitation,  are  of  modem 
origin — the  creations  of  the  last  fifty  years — 
actually  made  since  the  date  of  our  constitution ; 
and,  therefore,  not  within  the  pale  of  its  purview 
and  meaning.  Yes,  sir,  made  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  constitution,  and,  therefore,  not 
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to  be  included  within  its  contemplation ;  unless 
this  doctrine  of  searching  into  British  statutes 
for  the  meaning  of  our  constitution,  is  to  make 
us  search  foru'ards  to  the  end  of  the  British  em- 
pire, as  well  as  search  backwards  to  its  begin- 
ning. Fact  is,  that  the  actual  bankrupt  code  of 
Great  Britain — the  one  that  preserves  all  that 
is  yaluablo,  that  consolidates  all  that  is  pre- 
served, and  improves  all  that  is  improvable,  is  an 
act  of  most  recent  date—of  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  and  not  yet  a  dozen  years  old.  Here,  then, 
in  going  back  to  England  for  a  model,  we  are 
cut  off  from  her  improvements  in  the  bankrupt 
code,  and  confined  to  take  it  as  it  stood  under 
the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  earlier  reigns  of  the  Brunswick 
sovereigns.  This  should  be  a  consideration,  and 
sufficiently  weighty  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor 
of  looking  to  our  own  constitution  alone  for  the 
extent  and  circumscription  of  our  powers. 

But  let  us  continue  this  discussion  upon  prin- 
ciples of  British  example  and  British  legislation. 
We  must  go  to  England  for  one  of  two  things ; 
either  for  a  cose  in  point,  to  be  found  in  some 
statute,  or  a  general  authority,  to  be  extracted 
from  a  general  practice.  Take  it  either  way,  or 
both  ways,  and  I  am  ready  and  able  to  vindicate, 
upon  British  precedents,  our  perfect  right  to  en- 
act a  bankrupt  law,  limited  in  its  application  to 
banks  and  bankers.  And  first,  for  a  case  in 
point,  that  is  to  say,  an  English  statute  of  bank- 
ruptcy, limited  to  these  lords  of  the  purse- 
strings  :  we  have  it  at  onoe,  in  the  first  act  ever 
passed  on  the  subject — ^the  act  of  the  30th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  against  the 
Lombard  Jews.  Every  body  knows  that  these 
Jews  were  bankers,  usually  formed  into  compa- 
nies, who,  issuing  from  Venice,  Milan,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  spread  over  the  south  and  west 
of  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  every  country  and  city  in 
which  the  dawn  of  reviving  civilization,  and  the 
germ  of  returning  industry,  gave  employment 
to  money,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  credit 
They  came  to  London  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  gave  their  name  to  a  street  which 
still  retains  it,  as  well  as  it  still  retains  the  par- 
ticular occupation,  and  the  peculiar  reputation, 
which  the  Lombard  Jews  established  for  it. 
The  first  law  against  bankrupts  ever  passed  in 
England,  was  against  the  banking  company  com- 
posed of  these  Jews,  and  confined  exdusively  to 


them.  It  remained  in  force  two  hundred  yean^ 
without  any  alteration  whatever,  and  was  notln 
ing  but  the  application  of  the  law  of  their  own 
country  to  these  bankers  in  the  country  of  their 
sojournment — ^the  Italian  law,  founded  upon  ihb 
civil  law,  and  called  in  Italy  banco  roito,  bro- 
ken bank.  It  is  in  direct  reference  to  theie 
Jews,  and  this  application  of  the  exotic  bank- 
rupt law  to  them,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his 
institutes,  takes  occasion  to  say  that  both  the 
name  and  the  wickedness  of  bankruptcy  were 
of  foreign  origin,  and  had  been  brought  into 
England  from  foreign  parts.  It  was  enacted 
under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  of 
the  English  princes — a  reign  as  much  distin- 
guished for  the  beneficence  of  its  civil  adminis- 
tration as  for  the  splendor  of  its  military  adiieve- 
ments.  This  act  of  itself  is  a  full  answer  to  the 
whole  objection  taken  by  the  senator  fitnn  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  shows  that,  even  in  England,  a 
bankrupt  law  has  been  confined  to  a  single  class 
of  persons,  and  that  class  a  banking  company. 
And  here  I  would  be  willing  to  dose  my  speedi 
upon  a  compromise — a  compromise  founded  in 
reason  and  reciprocity,  and  invested  with  the 
equitable  mantle  of  a  mutual  concession.  It  is 
this :  if  we  must  follow  English  precedents,  lei 
us  follow  them  chronologically  and  orderly. 
Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  take  them  as 
they  rise.  Give  me  a  bankrupt  law  for  two 
hundred  years  against  banks  and  bankers ;  and, 
after  that,  make  another  for  merchants  and 
traders. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wxb- 
ster]  has  emphatically  demanded,  how  the 
bankrupt  power  could  be  fairly  exercised  by 
seizing  on  corporations  and  bankers,  and  ex- 
cluding all  the  other  usual  subjects  of  bankrupt 
laws  ?  I  answer,  by  following  the  example  of 
that  England  to  which  he  has  conducted  us ; 
by  copying  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Edward 
in. ;  by  going  back  to  that  reign  of  heroism, 
patriotism,  and  wisdom ;  that  reign  in  whidi  the 
monarch  acquired  as  much  glory  from  his  do- 
mestic policy  as  from  his  foreign  conquests ; 
that  reign  in  which  the  acquisition  of  dyers  and 
weavers  fh>m  Flanders,  the  observance  of  law 
and  justice,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  a^ 
riculture  and  manufactures,  conferred  more  bene- 
fit upon  the  kingdom,  and  more  glory  upon  the 
king,  than  the  splendid  victories  of  Poictiers, 
Aginoourt)  and  Ores^. 
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But  the  senator  may  not  be  willing  to  yield 
to  this  example,  this  case  in  pdnt,  drawn  from 
his  own  fountain,  and  precisely  up  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion.  Hemaywantsomethmg 
more ;  and  he  shall  have  it  I  will  now  take  the 
question  upon  its  broadest  bottom  and  fullest 
mraits.  I  will  go  to  the  question  of  general 
power — the  point  of  general  authority — exem- 
plified by  the  general  practice  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, for  Ato  hundred  years,  orer  the  whole 
adbject  of  bankruptcy.  I  will  try  the  quesUon 
upon  this  basis ;  and  here  I  lay  down  the  pro- 
position, that  this  Atc  hundred  years  of  parlia- 
mentary legislation  on  bankruptcy  establishes 
the  point  of  full  authority  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  act  as  it  pleased  on  the  entire  subject 
of  bankruptcies.  This  is  my  proposition ;  and, 
when  it  is  proTed,  I  shall  daim  from  those  who 
carry  me  to  England  for  authority,  the  same 
amount  of  power  over  the  subject  which  the 
British  Parliament  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising. Now,  what  is  the  extent  of  that 
power  ?  Happily  for  me,  I,  who  have  to  speak, 
without  any  inclinaUon  for  the  task ;  still  more 
liappily  for  those  who  have  to  hear  me,  perad- 
Tenture  without  profit  or  pleasure ;  happily  for 
both  parties,  my  proposition  is  already  proved, 
partly  by  what  I  haye  previously  advanced,  and 
fully  by  what  every  senator  knows.  I  have  al- 
ready shown  the  practice  of  Parliament  upon 
this  subject,  that  it  has  altered  and  changed, 
contracted  and  enlarged,  put  in  and  left  out, 
abolished  and  created,  precisely  as  it  pleased.  I 
have  already  shown,  in  my  rapid  view  of  Eng- 
lish legislation  on  this  subject,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment exercised  plenary  power  and  unlimited 
authority  over  every  branch  of  the  bankrupt 
question;  that  it  confined  the  action  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  to  a  single  class  of  persons,  or 
extended  it  to  many  classes ;  that  it  was  some- 
times confined  to  foreigners,  then  applied  to  na- 
tives, and  that  now  it  comprehends  natives, 
aliens,  denizens,  and  women ;  that  at  one  time 
all  debtors  were  subject  to  it ;  then  none  but 
merchants  and  traders ;  and  now,  besides  mer- 
chants and  traders,  a  long  list  of  persons  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  trade ;  that  at  one  time 
bankruptcy  was  treated  criminally,  and  its  ob- 
ject punished  corporeally,  while  now  it  is  a  re- 
medial measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors, 
and  the  relief  of  unfortunate  debtors ;  and  that 
the  acts  of  the  debtor  which  may  constitute  bun 
Vol.  n.— 4 


a  bankrupt,  have  been  enlarged  firom  three  or 
four  glaring  misdeeds,  to  so  long  a  catalogue  of 
actions,  divided  into  the  heads  of  innocent  and 
fraudulent;  constructive  and  positive;  inten- 
tional and  unintentional ;  voluntary  and  forced ; 
that  none  but  an  attorney,  with  book  in  hand, 
can  pretend  to  enumerate  them.  All  this  has 
been  shown ;  and,  firom  all  this,  it  is  incontest- 
able that  Parliament  can  do  just  what  it  pleases 
on  the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  our  Congress,  if 
referred  to  England  for  its  powers,  can-  do  just 
what  it  pleases  also.  And  thus,  whether  we  go 
by  the  words  of  our  own  constitution,  or  by  a 
particular  example  in  England,  or  deduce  a  gen- 
eral authority  from  the  general  practice  of  that 
country,  the  result  is  still  the  same :  we  have 
authority  to  limit,  if  we  please,  our  bankrupt 
law  to  the  single  class  of  banks  and  bankers. 

The  senator  f^om  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] demands  whether  bankrupt  laws  ordina- 
rily extend  to  corporations,  meaning  moneyed 
corporations.  I  am  free  to  answer  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  do  not.  But  why  ?  because  they 
ought  not?  or  because  these  corporations  have 
yet  been  powerful  enough,  or  fortunate  enough, 
to  Weep  their  necks  out  of  that  noose  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  latter.  It  is  the  power  of  these  mo- 
neyed corporations  in  England,  and  their  good 
fortune  in  our  America,  which,  enabling  them  to 
grasp  all  advantages  on  one  hand,  and  to  repulse 
all  penalties  on  the  other,  has  enabled  them  to 
obtain  express  statutory  exemption  from  bank- 
rupt liabilities  in  England ;  and  to  escape,  thus 
far,  from  similar  liabilities  in  the  United  States. 
This,  sir,  is  history,  and  not  invective;  it  is 
fact,  and  not  assertion  ;  and  I  will  speedily  re- 
fresh the  senator's  memory,  and  bring  him  to 
recollect  why  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  that  bank- 
rupt laws  do  not  usually  extend  to  these  corpo- 
rations. And,  first,  let  us  look  to  England, 
that  great  exemplar,  whoso  evil  examples  we 
are  so  prompt,  whose  good  ones  we  are  so  slow, 
to  imitate.  How  stands  this  question  of  corpo- 
ration unliability  there  ?  By  the  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  part- 
ners in  all  incorporated  companies  were  held 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law ;  and,  under  this 
construction,  a  commission  of  bankrupt  was 
issued  against  Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  a  gen- 
tleman of  large  fortune,  who  had  advanced  a  sum 
of  money  on  an  adventure  in  the  East  India 
Company's  trade.    The  issue  of  this  commissioD 
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wms  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench; 
but  this  happened  to  take  place  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II. — that  reign  during  which  so 
little  is  found  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  gor- 
emment  of  Great  Britain — and  inmiediately  two 
acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  one  to  annul 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
the  case  of  Sir  John  Wolstenhohne,  and  the 
other  to  prevent  any  such  judgments  from  being 
given  in  future.  Here  are  copies  of  the  two 
acts: 

FIRST  ACT,  TO  ANNUL  THE  JUDGMENT. 

"  Whereas  a  verdict  and  judgment  was  had  in 
the  Easter  term  of  the  Kii^s  Bench,  whereby 
Sir  John  Wolstenholme,  knight^  and  adventurer 
in  the  East  India  Company,  was  found  liable  to 
a  commission  of  bankrupt  only  for,  and  by  rea- 
son of.  a  share  which  he  had  in  the  joint  stock 
of  said  company :  Now,  &c..  Be  it  enacted.  That 
the  said  judgment  be  reversed,  annulled,  vacated, 
and  for  naught  held,"  Ac 

SECOND  ACT,  TO   PREVENT  SUCH  JUDGMENTS  IN 
FUTURE. 

"  That  whereas  divers  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, and  persons  of  ouality,  no  ways  bred  up 
to  trade,  do  often  put  ingreat  stocks  of  monepr 
into  the  East  India  and  Gminea  Company :  Be  it 
enacted.  That  no  persons  adventurers  for  put^ 
ting  in  money  or  merchandise  into  the  said  com- 
panies, or  for  venturing  or  managing  the  fishing 
trade,  called  the  royal  fishing  trade,  shall  be  re- 
putea  or  taken  to  be  a  mercluint  or  trader  within 
any  statutes  for  bankrupts." 

Thus,  and  for  these  reasons,  were  chartered 
companies  and  their  members  exempted  from 
the  bankrupt  penalties,  under  the  dissolute 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  not  the  power 
of  the  corporations  at  that  time — for  the  Bank 
of  England  was  not  then  chartered,  and  the 
East  India  Company  had  not  then  conquered 
India — which  occasioned  this  exemption ;  but  it 
was  to  &vor  the  dignified  characters  who  en- 
gaged in  the  trade— noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
pe^vons  of  quality.  But,  aftenrards,  when  the 
Bank  of  England  had  become  almost  the  gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  when  the  East  India 
Company  had  acquired  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  an  act  of  Parliament  expressly 
declared  that  no  member  of  any  incorporated 
company,  diartered  by  act  of  Parliament,  should 
be  liable  to  become  bankrupt  This  act  was 
pMsed  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  when  the 
WelUngton  ministry  was  in  power,  and  when 
lIlNnl  principles  and  human  rights  were  at 


the  hwt  gasp.  So  mudi  for  these  corpora- 
tion exemptions  in  England ;  and  if  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  finds  any  thing  in  such  in- 
stances worthy  of  imitation,  let  him  stand  forth 
and  proclaim  it. 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  yet  done  with  my  answer 
to  this  question ;  do  such  laws  ordhiarily  extend 
to  corporations  at  all  ?  I  answer,ni06t  decided- 
ly, that  they  do  I  that  they  apply  in  England  to 
all  the  corporations,  except  those  spedally  ex- 
cepted by  the  act  of  George  lY.;  and  thesa 
are  few  in  number,  though  great  in  power 
— ^powerful,  but  few — ^nothing  but  units  to  my- 
riads, compared  to  those  which  are  not  excepted. 
The  words  of  that  act  are:  '^Members  oi, or 
subscribers  to,  any  incorporated  commerdal  or 
trading  companies,  established  by  charter  act 
of  Parliament"  These  words  cut  off  at  ones 
the  many  ten  thousand  corporations  in  the 
British  empire  existing  by  prescription,  or  in- 
corporated by  letters  patent  from  the  king; 
and  then  they  cut  off  all  those  even  chartered 
by  act  of  Parliament  which  are  not  commercial 
or  trading  in  their  nature.  This  saves  bat  a 
few  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  corpo- 
rations which  abound  in  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland.  It  saves,  or  rather  con- 
firms, the  exemption  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  is  a  trader  in  money;  and  it  confirm^ 
also,  the  exemption  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  is,  in  contemplation  of  law  at  least,  a 
commercial  company ;  and  it  saves  or  exempts 
a  few  others  deriving  charters  of  incorporation 
from  Parliament;  but  it  leaves  subject  to  the 
law  the  whole  wilderness  of  corporations,  of 
which  there  are  thousands  in  London  alone^ 
which  derive  from  prescription  or  letters  patent  $ 
and  it  also  leaves  subject  to  the  same  laws  all 
the  corporations  created  by  charter  act  of  Par- 
liament, which  are  not  commercial  or  trading. 
The  words  of  the  act  are  very  peculiar — "char- 
ter act  of  Parliament;'^  so  that  corporations 
by  a  general  law,  without  a  special  charter  act^ 
are  not  included  in  the  exemption.  This  an- 
swer, added  to  what  has  been  previously  said, 
must  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  senator's  ques- 
tion, whether  bankrupt  laws  ordinarily  extend 
to  corporations  ?  Sir,  out  of  the  myriad  of  ooiv 
porationM  m  Great  Britain,  the  bankrupt  law 
extentfd  to  the  whole,  except  some  half  doien 
or  dozen. 

So  much  for  the  exemption  of  these  corpora- 
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tions  in  Eng^d ;  now  for  oar  America.  We 
never  had  but  <me  bankrupt  law  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  for  the  short  period  of  three  or 
fiHir  years.  It  was  passed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elder  Mr.  Adams,  and  repealed 
under  Mr.  Jeffiurson.  It  copied  the  Eu^^h  acts 
induding  among  the  subjects  of  bankruptcy, 
bankers,  brokers,  and  fitctors.  CorporatioDS 
were  not  inchided ;  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
question  was  raised  about  them,  as,  up  to  that 
time,  their  number  was  few,  and  their  conduct 
generally  good.  But,  at  a  later  date,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bankrupt  law  was  again  attempted  in 
our  Congress ',  and,  at  that  period,  the  multipli- 
cation and  the  misconduct  of  banks  presented 
them  to  the  minds  of  many  as  proper  subjects 
for  the  application  of  the  law;  I  speak  of  the 
Inll  of  1827,  brought  into  the  Senate,  and  lost 
That  bill,  hke  all  previous  laws  since  the  time 
of  G^rge  II.,  was  made  applicable  to  bankers, 
brokers,  and  fiustors.  A  senator  from  North 
Carohmt  [Mr.  Brahch]  moyed  to  include  bank- 
ing corporations.  The  motion  was  lost,  there 
being  but  twelve  votes  for  it ;  but  in  this  twelve 
there  were  some  whose  names  must  cany  weight 
to  any  cause  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
twelve  were,  Messrs.  Barton,  Benton,  Branch, 
Cobb,  Dickerson,  Hendricks,  Macon,  Noble,  Ran- 
dolph, Reed,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  and  White. 
The  whole  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  twenty-one 
in  number,  voted  against  the  proposition,  (the 
present  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  number,)  and 
for  the  obvious  reason,  with  some,  of  not  encum- 
bering the  measure  they  were  so  anxious  to 
carry,  by  putting  into  it  a  new  and  untried  pro- 
vision. And  thus  stands  our  own  legislation  on 
this  subject.  In  point  of  fiict,  then,  chartered 
corporations  have  thus  far  escaped  bankrupt 
penalties,  both  in  England,  and  in  our  America ; 
but  ou^t  they  to  continue  to  escape  ?  This  is 
the  question — this  the  true  and  important  in- 
quiry, which  is  now  to  occupy  the  public  mind. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Web- 
ster] says  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no 
relation  to  currency ;  that  their  object  is  sim- 
ply to  distribute  the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors 
among  their  creditors.  So  says  the  senator,  but 
what  says  history  ?  What  says  the  practice  of 
Great  Britain  ?  I  will  show  you  what  it  says, 
and  for  that  purpose  will  read  a  passage  from 
McCulloch's  notes  on  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
He  says: 


^In  1814-'15,  and  '16,  no  fewer  than  240 
country  banks  stopped  payment,  and  ninety-two 
commissions  of  bankruptcy  were  issued  against 
these  establishments,  being  at  the  rate  of  one 
commission  against  every  seven  and  a  half  of 
the  total  number  of  country  banks  existinir  in 
1813." 

Two  hundred  and  forty  stopped  payment  at 
one  dash,  and  ninety-two  subjected  to  commis- 
sions of  bankruptcy.  They  were  not  indeed 
chartered  banks,  for  there  are  none  such  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  they 
were  legalized  establishments,  existing  under  the 
first  joint-stock  bank  act  of  1708 ;  and  they  were 
banks  of  issue.  Yet  they  were  subjected  to  the 
bankrupt  laws,  nmety-two  of  them  in  a  single 
season  of  bank  catalepsy ;  their  broken  ^'  prom- 
ises to  pay  "  were  taken  out  of  circulation ;  their 
doors  closed ;  their  directors  and  officers  turned 
out ;  their  whole  effects,  real  and  personal,  their 
money,  debts,  books,  paper,  and  every  thing,  put 
into  the  hands  of  assignees ;  and  to  these  as- 
signees, the  holders  of  their  notes  forwarded 
their  demands,  and  were  paid,  every  one  in 
equal  proportion — as  the  debts  of  the  bank  were 
coUected,  and  its  effects  converted  into  money ; 
and  this  without  expense  or  trouble  to  any  one 
of  them.  Ninety-two  banks  in  England  shared 
this  &te  in  a  single  season  of  bank  mortality  ; 
five  hundred  more  could  be  enumerated  in  other 
seasons,  many  of  them  superior  in  real  capital, 
credit,  and  circulation,  to  our  fiunous  chartered 
banks,  most  of  which  are  banks  of  moonshine, 
built  upon  each  other's  paper ;  and  the  whole 
ready  to  fly  sky-high  the  moment  any  one  of 
the  concern  becomes  sufficiently  inflated  to 
burst.  The  inunediate  effect  of  this  application 
of  the  bankrupt  laws  to  banks  in  England,  is 
two-fold:  first,  to  save  the  general  currency 
from  depreciation,  by  stopping  the  issue  and 
circulation  of  irredeemable  notes ;  secondly,  to 
do  equal  justice  to  all  creditors,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  present  and  absent,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  as  well  as  the  cunning  and  the 
powerful,  by  distributing  their  effects  in  propor- 
tionate amounts  to  all  who  hold  demands.  This 
is  the  operation  of  bankrupt  laws  upon  banks  in 
England,  and  all  over  the  British  empire ;  and  it 
happens  to  be  the  precise  check  upon  the  issue 
of  broken  bank  paper,  and  tlie  precise  remedy 
for  the  injured  holders  of  their  dishonored  paper 
which  the  President  recommends.  Here  is  his 
recommendation,  listen  to  it : 
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"  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  du^  to  proyide 
•U  the  remedies  against  a  depreciated  paper  cor- 
rency  which  the  constitution  enables  us  to  af- 
ford. The  Treasury  Department  on  seyeral 
Ibrmer  occasions,  has  suggested  tne  propriety 
and  importance  of  a  uniform  law  concerning 
bankruptcies  of  corporations  and  other  bankers. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  law,  a 
salutary  check  may  doubtless  be  imposed  on  the 
issues  of  paper  money,  and  an  efifectual  remedy 
given  to  the  citizen,  in  a  way  at  once  equal  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  fully  authorized  by 
the  constitution." 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  he 
would  not,  intentionally,  do  injustice  to  the  mes- 
sage or  its  author ;  and  doubtless  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  yiolating  that  benevolent  determina- 
tion ;  but  here  is  injustice,  both  to  the  message 
and  to  its  author ;  injustice  in  not  quoting  the 
message  as  it  is,  and  showing  that  it  proposes  a 
xemedy  to  the  citizen,  as  well  as  a  check  upon 
insolvent  issues ;  injustice  to  the  author  in  de- 
nying that  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  any 
relation  to  currency,  when  history  shows  that 
these  laws  are  the  actual  instrument  for  regula- 
ting and  purifying  the  whole  local  paper  curren- 
(gr  of  the  entire  British  empire,  and  saving  that 
country  from  the  frauds,  losses,  impositions, 
and  demoralization  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
money. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  says  the  ob- 
ject of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  relation  to  curren- 
(gr.  If  he  means  hard-money  currency,  I  agree 
with  him;  but  if  he  means  bank  notes,  as  I  am 
sure  he  does,  then  I  point  him  to  the  British 
bankrupt  code,  which  applies  to  every  bank  of 
issue  in  the  British  empire,  except  the  Bank  of 
EngUnd  itself  and  the  few  others,  four  or  five 
in  number,  which  are  incorporated  by  charter 
acts.  All  the  joint-stock  banks,  all  the  private 
banks,  all  the  bankers  of  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  are  subject  to  the  law  of 
bankruptcy.  Many  of  these  establishments  are 
of  great  capital  and  credit ;  some  having  hun- 
dreds, or  even  thousands  of  partners ;  and  many 
of  them  having  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  and 
some  even  forty  branches.  They  are  almost  the 
exclusive  furnishers  of  the  local  and  common 
bank  note  currency  t  the  Bank  of  Eng^d  notes 
being  chiefly  used  m  the  great  cities  for  large 
mercantile  and  Qovemment  payments.  These 
Jotni-stock  banks,  private  companies,  and  indi- 
Tidul  bankers  are,  practically,  in  the  British 
M^ive  what  the  local  banks  are  in  the  United 


States.  They  perform  the  same  functions,  and 
differ  in  name  only;  not  in  substance  nor  in 
conduct.  They  have  no  charters,  but  they  have 
a  legalized  existence ;  they  are  not  corporations^ 
but  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  act  in  a  body ; 
they  furnish  the  actual  paper  currency  of  itud 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  British  empire^ 
as  much  so  as  our  local  banks  furnish  the  mass 
of  paper  currency  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  had  twenty-four  millions 
sterling  (one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars)  in  circulation  at  one  time ;  a  sum  near- 
ly equal  to  the  greatest  issue  ever  known  in  the 
United  States ;  and  more  than  equal  to  the  whole 
bank-note  circulation  of  the  present  day.  They 
are  all  subject  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and 
their  twenty-four  millions  sterling  of  currency 
along  with  them;  and  five  hundred  of  them 
have  been  shut  up  and  wound  up  under  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy  in  the  last  fortj  years ; 
and  yet  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  infonns 
us  that  the  object  of  bankrupt  laws  has  no  rela- 
tion to  currency ! 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  all  the  way  to 
England  to  find  bankrupt  laws  having  relaticm 
to  currency.  The  act  passed  in  our  own  coun- 
try, about  forty  years  ago,  applied  to  bankers ; 
the  bill  brought  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman 
then,  and  now,  a  representative  from  the  dty 
of  Philadelphia,  [Mr.  Sergeant,]  also  applied 
to  bankers ;  and  the  bill  brought  into  this  Sen- 
ate, ten  years  ago,  by  a  senator  fh>m  South 
Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this  body, 
[General  Hatne,]  still  applied  to  bankers* 
These  bankers,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  whom  Girard,  in  the 
East,  and  Yeatman  and  Woods,  in  the  WtBt^ 
were  the  most  considerable — these  bankers  all 
issued  paper  money ;  they  all  issued  currency. 
The  act)  then,  of  1798,  if  it  had  continued  in 
force,  or  the  two  bills  just  referred  to,  if  thej 
had  become  law,  would  have  operated  upon 
these  bankers  and  their  banks^would  have 
stopped  their  issues,  and  put  their  establish- 
ments into  the  hands  of  assignees,  and  distrib- 
uted their  effects  among  their  creditors.  This, 
certainly,  would  have  been  having  some  rela- 
tion to  currency:  so  that,  even  with  our  limited 
essays  towards  a  bankrupt  system,  we  have 
scaled  the  outworks  of  the  banking  empire ;  we 
have  laid  hold  of  bankers,  but  not  of  banks 
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we  ham  Ntdied  the  bank  of  Ginrd,  bat  not 
the  Qinrd  Bftnk|  we  have  applied  our  law  to 
the  bank  of  Teatman  and  Woods,  bnt  not  to 
the  rabble  of  petty  corporations  which  have  not 
the  tithe  of  their  capital  and  credit.  We  have 
gcme  as  fiur  as  bankers,  but  not  as  fkr  as  banks ; 
and  now  giye  me  a  reason  for  the  difference. 
Give  me  a  reason  why  the  act  of  1798,  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Sbrosant,  in  1821,  and  the  bill  of  Qen- 
eral  Hatkx,  in  1^,  should  not  indnde  banks 
as  well  as  bankers.  They  both  peifi>rm  the 
same  fonction — that  of  issuing  paper  currency. 
They  both  inYolye  the  same  mischief  when 
they  stop  payment— that  of  afflicting  the  coon- 
try  with  a  dreolation  of  irredeemable  and  de- 
predated paper  money.  They  are  both  culpa- 
ble in  the  same  mode,  and  in  the  same  degree ; 
for  they  are  both  violators  of  their  "  promises 
to  pay."  They  both  exact  a  general  credit 
from  the  community^,  and  they  both  abuse  that 
credit  They  both  haye  creditors,  and  they 
both  have  effects ;  and  these  creditors  have  as 
mudi  right  to  a  pro  rcUa  distribution  of  the 
effects  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Why,  then, 
a  distinctwn  in  &Tor  of  the  bank  ?  Is  it  be- 
eanse  corporate  bodies  are  superior  to  natural 
bodies?  because  artificial  beings  are  superior 
to  natural  beings  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  not  because 
corporations  are  assemblages  of  men ;  and  as- 
semblages are  more  powerful  than  single  men ; 
and,  therefore,  these  corporations,  in  addition 
to  all  their  yast  priyileges,  are  also  to  have  the 
priTilege  of  being  bankrupt,  and  afflicting  the 
eountry  with  the  evils  of  bankruptcy,  without 
themeelres  being  subjected  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy? Be  this  as  it  may — be  the  cause  what 
it  will — ^the  decree  has  gone  forth  fbr  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question — ^for  the  trial  of  the  issue 
— for  the  verdict  and  judgment  upon  the  cUum 
of  the  banks.  They  have  many  privileges  and 
exemptions  now,  and  they  have  the  benefit  of 
all  laws  against  the  community.  They  pay  no 
taxes ;  the  property  of  the  stockholders  is  not 
liable  fiir  their  debts;  they  sue  their  debtors, 
sell  their  property,  and  put  their  bodies  in  jaiL 
They  have  the  privilege  of  stamping  paper 
money ;  the  privil^;e  of  taking  interest  upon 
double,  trd>le,  and  quadruple  their  actual 
money.  They  put  up  and  put  down  the  price 
of  property,  labor,  and  produce,  as  they  please. 
They  have  the  monopoly  of  making  the  actual 
eurimcy.    They  are  stroi^  enough  to  suppress 


the  constitutional  money,  and  to  force  their 
own  paper  upon  the  community,  and  then  to 
redeem  it  or  not,  as  they  please.  And  is  it  to 
be  tolerated,  that^  in  addition  to  all  these  priT- 
ileges,  and  all  these  powers,  they  are  to  be 
exempted  from  the  law  of  bankruptcy?  the 
only  law  of  which  they  are  afraid,  and  iki»  only 
one  which  can  protect  the  country  against 
their  insolvent  issues,  and  give  a  ikir  chance  for 
payment  to  the  numerous  holders  of  their  vio- 
lated '^promises  to  pay ! " 

I  have  discussed,  Mr.  President,  the  right  of 
Congress  to  apply  a  bankrupt  law  to  banking 
oorporationd ;  I  have  discussed  it  on  the  words 
of  our  own  constitution,  on  the  practice  of 
England,  and  on  the  general  anthority  of  Par- 
liament; and  on  each  and  every  ground,  as  I 
fblly  believe,  vindicated  our  right  to  pass  the 
law.  The  right  is  clear ;  the  expediency  is  mani- 
fest and  glaring.  Of  all  the  objects  upon  the 
earth,  banks  of  circulation  are  the  fittest  sulv 
jects  of  bankrupt  laws.  They  act  in  secret^ 
and  they  exact  a  general  credit  Nobody 
knows  their  means,  yet  every  body  must  trust 
them.  They  send  their  "  promises  to  pay  "  fer 
and  near.  They  push  them  into  every  body's 
hands ;  they  make  them  small  to  go  into  small 
hands — into  the  hands  of  the  laborer,  the 
widow,  the  helpless,  the  ignorant  Suddenly 
the  bank  stops  payment;  all  these  helpless 
holders  of  their  notes  are  without  pay,  and 
without  remedy.  A  few  on  the  spot  get  a  lit- 
tle ;  those  at  a  distance  get  nothing.  For  each 
to  sue,  is  a  vexatious  and  a  losing  business. 
The  only  adequate  remedy — the  only  one  that 
promises  any  justice  to  the  body  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  helpless  holders  of  small  notes 
— ^is  the  bankrupt  remedy  of  assignees  to  dis- 
tribute the  effects.  This  makes  the  real  effects 
available.  When  a  bank  stops,  it  has  little  or 
no  specie ;  but  it  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  good 
mass  of  solvent  debts.  At  present,  all  these 
debts  are  unavailable  to  the  community — they 
go  to  a  few  large  and  fevered  creditors ;  and 
those  who  are  most  in  need  get  nothing.  But 
a  stronger  view  remains  to  be  taken  of  these 
debts :  the  mass  of  them  are  due  from  the  own- 
ers and  managers  of  the  banks — from  the  pres- 
idents, directors,  cashiers,  stockholders,  attor- 
neys; and  these  people  do  not  make  them- 
selves pay.  They  do  not  sue  themselves,  nor 
protest   themselves.     They  sue   and   protest 
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others,  and  sell  oat  their  property,  and  put 
their  bodies  in  jail;  but^  as  for  themselyeS) 
who  are  the  nuin  debtors,  it  is  another  affidr ! 
Thej  take  their  time,  and  usually  wait  till  the 
notes  are  heayily  depreciated,  and  then  square 
off  with  a  few  cents  in  the  dollar !  A  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy  is  the  remedy  for  this  eril ; 
assignees  of  the  effects  of  the  bank  are  the  per- 
sons to  make  these  owners,  and  managers,  and 
chief  debtors  to  the  institutions,  pay  up.  Un- 
der the  bankrupt  law,  every  holder  of  a  note, 
no  matter  how  small  in  an^ount,  nor  how  dis- 
tant the  holder  may  reside^  on  forwarding  the 
note  to  the  assignees,  will  receive  his  ratable 
proportion  of  the  bank's  effects,  without  ex^ 
pense,  and  without  trouble  to  himself  It  is  a 
most  potent,  a  most  proper,  and  most  constitu- 
tional remedy  against  delinquent  banks.  It  is 
an  equitable  and  a  brave  remedy.  It  does 
honor  to  the  President  who  recommended  it, 
and  is  worthy  t>f  the  successor  of  Jackson. 

Senators  upon  this  floor  have  ventured  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  there  can  be  no 
resumption  of  spode  payments  in  this  country 
until  a  national  bank  shall  be  established,  mean- 
ing, all  the  while,  until  the  present  miscalled 
Bank  of  the  United  States  shall  be  rechartered. 
Such  an  opinion  is  humiliating  to  this  govern- 
ment, and  a  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  its 
founders.  It  is  tantamount  to  a  dedaration 
that  the  government,  framed  by  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  the  Revolution,  is  incapable  of  self- 
preservation ;  that  it  is  a  miserable  image  of 
imbecility,  and  must  take  refbge  in  the  embraces 
of  a  moneyed  corporation,  to  enable  it  to  sur- 
vive its  infirmities.  The  humiliation  of  such  a 
thought  should  expel  it  from  the  imagination 
of  every  patriotic  mind.  Nothing  but  a  dire 
necessity — a  last,  a  sole,  an  only  alternative — 
should  bring  this  government  to  the  thought 
of  leaning  upon  any  extraneous  aid.  But  here 
is  no  necessity,  no  reason,  no  pretext,  no  excuse, 
DO  i^logy,  for  resorting  to  collateral  aid ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  aid  of  a  master  in  the  shape 
of  a  national  bank.  The  granted  powers  of  the 
government  are  adequate  to  the  coercion  of  all 
the  banks.  As  banks,  the  fbdend  government 
has  DO  direct  authori^over  them ;  but  as  bank- 
rupts, it  has  them  in  its  own  hands.  It  can 
pMS  bankrupt  laws  for  these  delinquent  insti- 
tatioDS.  It  can  pass  such  laws  either  with  or 
witfaoat  iliclnding  merdiants  and  traders ;  and 


the  day  fbr  such  law  to  take  effect,  will  be  the 
day  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  bj 
every  solvent  bank,  and  the  day  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  abused  privileges  of  every  insolvent 
one.  So  far  from  requiring  the  impotent  aid 
of  the  miscalled  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
effect  a  resumption,  that  institution  will  be  un- 
able to  prevent  a  resumption.  Its  veto  power 
over  other  banks  will  cease ;  and  it  will  itself 
be  compelled  to  resume  specie  payment,  or  die ! 
Besides  these  great  objects  to  be  attained  by 
the  application  of  a  bankrupt  law  to  banking 
corporations,  there  aire  other  great  purposes  to 
be  accomplished,  and  some  most  sacred  duties 
to  be  fhlfilled,  by  the  same  means.  Our  con- 
stitution contains  three  most  vital  prohilfitions, 
of  which  the  federal  government  is  the  guardian 
and  the  guarantee,  and  which  are  now  publidy 
trodden  under  foot  No  State  shall  emit  bills 
of  credit ;  no  State  shall  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts;  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  No  State  shall  do 
these  things.  So  says  the  constitution  under 
which  we  live,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  protect,  preserve,  and  defend. 
But  a  new  power  has  sprung  up  among  us,  and 
has  annulled  the  whole  of  these  prohibitions. 
That  new  power  is  the  oligarchy  of  banks.  It 
has  filled  the  whole  land  with  bills  of  credit ; 
for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  bank  notes, 
not  convertible  into  spede,  are  bills  of  credit. 
It  has  suppressed  the  constitutional  currency, 
and  made  depreciated  paper  money  a  forced 
tender  in  payment  of  every  debt  It  has  vio- 
lated all  its  own  contracts,  and  compelled  all 
individuals,  and  the  federal  government  and 
State  governments,  to  violate  theirs ;  and  has 
obtained  firom  sovereign  States  an  express  sanc- 
tion, or  a  silent  acquiescence,  in  this  doublo 
violation  of  sacred  obligations,  and  in  this 
triple  annulment  of  constitutional  prohibitions. 
It  \b  our  duty  to  bring,  or  to  try  to  bring,  this 
new  power  under  subordination  to  the  laws 
and  the  government  It  is  our  duty  to  go  to 
the  succor  of  the  constitution — ^to  rescue,  if  pos- 
sible, these  prohibitions  from  daily,  and  public, 
and  permanent  infraction.  The  application  of  the 
bankrupt  law  to  this  new  power,  is  the  way  to 
effect  this  rescue — ^the  way  to  cause  these  vital 
prohibitions  to  be  respected  and  observed,  and 
to  do  it  in  a  way  to  prevent  collisions  between 
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the  States  and  the  federal  gOTemment.  The 
prohibitionB  are  upon  the  States;  it  is  they 
who  are  not  to  do  these  things,  and,  of  course, 
are  not  to  authorize  others  to  do  what  they 
cannot  do  themselves.  The  banks  are  their 
ddegates  in  this  three-fbld  yiolation  of  the 
constitution ;  and,  in  proceeding  against  these 
delegatfii,  we  avoid  collision  with  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  every  f<nrm  of  government  has 
aometiiing  in  it  to  excite  the  pride,  and  to 
lanse  the  devotion,  of  its  citizens.  In  monar- 
diies,  it  is  the  authority  of  the  king;  in  repub- 
lics^ it  is  the  sanctity  of  the  laws.  The  loyal 
snbiect  makes  it  the  point  of  honor  to  obey  the 
kii^^ ;  the  patriot  republican  makes  it  his  glory 
to  obey  the  laws.  We  are  a  republic.  We  have 
bad  illustrious  citizens,  conquering  generals,  and 
wtorious  anuies ;  but  no  citizen,  no  general,  no 
smy,  has  undertaken  to  dethrone  the  laws  and 
to  reign  in  their  stead.  This  parricidal  work 
has  been  reserved  for  an  oligurchy  of  banks ! 
Three  times,  in  thrice  seven  years,  this  oligarchy 
has  dethroned  the  law,  and  reigned  in  its  place. 
Since  May  last,  it  has  held  the  sovereign  sway, 
snd  has  not  yet  vouchsafed  to  indicate  the  day 
of  its  voluntary  abdication.  The  Roman  mili- 
tary dictators  usually  fixed  a  term  to  their 
dictatorships.  I  speak  of  the  usurpers,  not  of 
the  constitutional  dictators  for  ten  days.  These 
usurpers  usually  indicated  a  time  at  which 
usurpation  should  cease,  and  law  and  order 
again  prevail.  Not  so  with  this  new  power 
which  now  lords  it  over  our  America.  They  fix 
no  day ;  they  limit  no  time ;  they  indicate  no 
period  for  their  voluntary  descent  firom  power, 
and  for  their  voluntary  return  to  submission  to 
the  laws.  They  could  agree  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — at  the  drop  of  a  hat-Hit  the  crook  of  a 
finger — to  usurp  the  sovereign  power;  they 
cumot  agree,  in  four  months,  to  relinquish  it. 
They  profess  to  be  willing,  but  cannot  agiee  upon 
the  time.  Let  us  perform  that  service  for  them. 
Let  us  name  a  day.  Let  us  fix  it  in  a  bankrupt 
law.  Let  us  pass  that  law,  and  fix  a  day  for  it 
to  take  effect ;  and  that  day  will  be  the  day  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  or  for  the 
trial  of  the  question  of  permanent  supremacy 
between  the  oligarchy  of  banks,  and  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  the  people. 

We  are  called  bpon  to  have  mercy  upon  the 
banks;  the  prayer  should  rather  be  to  them,  to 
hftTe  mercy  upon  the  government  and  the  peo- 


ple. Since  May  last  the  ex-deposit  banks  alone 
have  forced  twenty-five  millions  of  depreciated 
paper  through  the  federal  government  upon  its 
debtors  and  the  States,  at  a  loss  of  at  least  two 
and  a  half  millions  to  the  receivers,  and  a  gain 
of  an  equal  amount  to  the  payers.  The  thou- 
sand banks  have  the  country  and  the  govern- 
ment under  their  feet  at  this  moment,  owing  to 
the  community  upwards  oi  an  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  of  which  they  will  pay  nothing,  not 
even  ninepences,  picayunes,  and  coppers.  Meta- 
phorically, if  not  literally,  they  give  their  credi- 
tors more  kicks  than  coppers.  It  is  for  them  to 
have  mercy  on  us.  But  what  is  the  conduct  of 
government  towards  these  banks  ?  Even  at  this 
session,  with  all  their  past  conduct  unatoned  for, 
we  have  passed  a  relief  bill  for  their  benefit— a 
bin  to  defer  the  collection  of  the  large  balance 
which  they  still  owe  the  government.  But 
there  is  mercy  due  in  another  quarter — ^upon  the 
people,  suffering  firom  the  use  of  irredeemable 
and  depreciated  paper — ^upon  the  government, 
reduced  to  bankruptcy— upon  the  character  of 
the  country,  suffering  in  the  eyes  of  Europe — 
upon  the  character  of  republican  government^ 
brought  into  question  by  the  successful  usurpa- 
tion of  these  institutions.  This  last  point  is  the 
sorest.  Qentiemen  speak  of  the  fidlure  of  ex- 
periments— ^the  failure  of  the  specie  experiment, 
as  it  is  called  by  those  who  believe  that  paper  is 
the  ancient  and  universal  money  of  the  world ; 
and  that  the  use  of  a  little  specie  for  the  first 
time  is  not  to  be  attempted.  They  dwell  upon  the 
supposed  failure  of  "  the  experiment ; "  while  all 
the  monarchists  of  Europe  are  rejoicing  in  the 
fiulure  of  the  experiment  of  republican  govern- 
ment, at  seeing  this  government,  the  last  hope 
of  the  liberal  world,  struck  and  paralyzed  by  an 
oligarchy  of  banks — seized  by  the  throat,  throt- 
tied  and  held  as  a  tiger  would  hold  a  babe- 
stripped  of  its  revenues,  bankrupted,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  degradation  of  becoming  their  en- 
gine to  force  their  depreciated  paper  upon  help- 
less creditors.  Here  is  the  place  for  mercy — 
upon  the  people — upon  the  government — upon 
the  character  of  the  country — ^upon  the  charac- 
ter of  republican  government. 

The  apostie  of  republicanism,  Mr.  Jcfierson, 
has  left  it  as  a  political  legacy  to  the  people  ot 
the  United  States,  never  to  suffer  their  govern- 
ment to  fall  under  the  control  of  any  unauthor- 
ized, irresponsible,  or  Belf.created  institutiona  or 
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bodies  whatsoever.  His  allusion  was  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  notorious 
machinations  to  govern  the  elections,  and  get 
oommand  of  the  government ;  but  his  admoni- 
tion Implies  with  equal  force  to  all  other  similar 
or  affiliated  institutions ;  and,  since  May  last,  it 
applies  to  the  whole  league  of  banks  which  then 
''shut  up  the  Treasury,"  and  reduced  the  gov- 
ernment to  helpless  dependence. 

It  is  said  that  bankruptcy  is  a  severe  remedy 
to  apply  to  banks.  It  may  be  answered  that  it 
is  not  more  severe  here  than  in  England,  where 
it  applies  to  all  banks  of  issue,  except  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  a  few  others ;  and  it  is  not  more 
severe  to  them  than  it  is  to  merchants  and  tra- 
ders, and  to  bankers  and  brokers,  and  all  unin- 
corporated banks.  Personally,  I  was  disposed 
to  make  large  allowances  for  the  conduct  of  the 
banks.  Our  own  improvidence  tempted  them 
into  an  expansion  of  near  forty  millions,  in  1835 
and  1836,  by  giving  them  the  national  domain 
to  bank  upon ;  a  temptation  which  they  had  not 
the  fortitude  to  resist,  and  which  expanded  them 
to  near  the  bursting  point.  Then  they  were 
driven  almost  to  a  choice  of  bankruptcy  between 
themselves  and  their  debtors,  by  the  act  which 
required  near  forty  millions  to  be  distributed  in 
masses,  and  at  brief  intervals,  among  the  States. 
Some  failures  were  inevitable  under  these 
drcumstanocB,  and  I  was  disposed  to  make  lib- 
eral allowances  for  them ;  but  there  are  three 
things  for  which  the  banks  have  no  excuse,  and 
which  should  forever  weigh  against  their  claims 
to  fikvor  and  confidence.  These  things  are,  first, 
the  political  aspect  which  the  general  suspen- 
sion of  payment  was  permitted  to  assume,  and 
which  it  still  wears ;  secondly,  the  issue  and  use 
of  shinplasters,  and  refusal  to  pay  silver  change, 
when  there  are  eighty  millions  of  specie  in  the 
country;  thirdly,  the  refusal,  by  the  deposit 
banks  to  pay  out  the  sums  which  had  been 
severed  firom  the  Treasury,  and  stood  in  the 
names  of  disbursing  officers,  and  was  actually 
due  to  those  who  were  performing  woric  and 
labor,  and  rendering  daily  services  to  the  gov- 
enunent  For  these  three  things  there  is  no 
excuse ;  and,  while  memory  retains  their  recol- 
lection, there  can  be  no  confidence  in  those  who 
hftfv  done  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DIVOBOS  OF  BANK  AND  STATE:  ICB.  BERTOSIB 
SPEECH. 

The  bill  is  to  divorce  the  government  from  the 
banks,  or  rather  is  to  declare  the  divoroe,  for 
the  separation  has  already  taken  place  bj  tha 
operation  of  law  and  by  the  delinquency  of  the 
banks.  The  bill  is  to  declare  the  divorce ;  the 
amendment  is  to  exclude  their  notes  from  reve- 
nue payments,  not  all  at  once,  but  gradnaUy, 
and  to  be  accomplished  by  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1841.  Until  then  the  notes  of  specie-pay- 
ing banks  may  be  received,  diminishing  one- 
fourth  annually;  and  after  that  day,  all  pay- 
ments to  and  from  the  federal  government  are 
to  be  made  in  hard  money.  Until  that  day,  pay- 
ments from  the  United  States  will  be  governed 
by  existing  laws.  The  amendment  does  not 
aficct  the  Post  Office  department  until  Januaiy, 
1841 ;  until  then,  the  fiscal  operations  of  that 
Department  remain  under  the  present  lawB) 
after  that  day  they  fall  under  the  prindple  of 
the  bill,  and  all  payments  to  and  from  that  de- 
partment will  be  made  in  hard  money.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  amendment  will  be  to  restore 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  to  the  federal 
government — to  re-establish  the  great  acts  of 
1789  and  of  1800— declaring  that  the  revenues 
should  be  collected  in  gold  and  silver  coin  osily ; 
those  early  statutes  which  were  enacted  by  the 
hard  money  men  who  made  the  constitatioii| 
who  had  seen  and  felt  the  evils  of  that  pi^wr  mo- 
ney, and  intended  to  guard  against  these  evila 
in  future  by  creating,  not  a  paper,  but  a  hardr 
money  government. 

I  am  for  this  restoration.  I  am  for  restoring 
to  the  federal  treasury  the  currency  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  am  for  carrying  back  this  goveror 
ment  to  the  solidity  projected  by  its  founders. 
This  is  a  great  object  in  itself— a  reform  of  the 
first  magnitude — a  reformation  with  healing  on 
its  wings,  bringing  safety  to  the  government  and 
blessings  to  the  people.  The  currency  is  a  thii^ 
which  reaches  every  individual,  and  every  inst^ 
tution.  From  the  government  to  the  washer- 
woman, all  are  reached  by  it,  and  all  concerned 
in  it ;  and,  what  seems  parodoxical,  all  are  o(»i- 
oemed  to  the  same  d^g;ree;  for  all  are  war 
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oened  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  property  and 
dfalingB ;  and  til  is  all,  whether  it  he  much  or 
little.  The  goremment  with  its  manj  ten  mil- 
lions of  rerenue,  snfifers  no  more  in  proportion 
than  the  hnmble  and  meritorioaB  laborer  who 
works  firom  son  to  son  for  the  shillings  which 
gire  food  and  raiment  to  his  ilunilj.  The  fede- 
ral goremment  has  deteriorated  the  currency, 
and  carried  mischief  to  the  whole  oommnnity, 
and  lost  its  own  rerenines,  and  subjected  itself 
to  be  trampled  upon  by  corporations^  by  depart- 
ing from  the  constitution,  and  converting  this 
govt»nment  from  a  hard-money  to  a  paper  mo- 
ney gofemment  The  object  of  the  amendment 
and  the  lull  is  to  reform  these  abuses,  and  it  is 
A  reform  worthy  to  be  called  a  reformation — 
worthy  to  engage  the  labor  of  patriots — ^worthy 
to  unite  the  exertions  of  difibrent  parties — ^wor- 
thy to  fix  the  attention  of  the  age — ^worthy  to 
CExdte  the  hopes  of  the  people,  and  to  invoke 
upon  its  success  the  blessfaigs  of  heaven. 

Great  are  the  evils, — political,  pecuniary,  and 
moral, — which  have  flowed  from  this  departure 
from  our  constitution.  Through  the  federal 
government  alone^through  it,  not  by  it — ^two 
milHons  and  a  half  of  money  have  been  lost  in 
the  last  four  months.  Thirty-two  millions  of 
public  money  was  the  amount  in  the  deposit 
banks  when  they  stopped  payment ;  of  this  sum 
twenty-five  millions  have  been  paid  over  to  gov- 
cnunent  creditors,  or  transferred  to  the  States. 
Bat  how  paid,  and  how  transferred  ?  In  what  ? 
In  real  money,  or  its  equivalent?  Not  at  all ! 
But  in  the  notes  of  suspended  banks — in  notes 
depredated,  on  an  average,  ten  per  cent.  Here 
then  were  two  and  a  half  millions  lost  Who 
bore  the  loss?  The  public  creditors  and  the 
States.  Who  gained  it  ?  for  where  there  is  a 
loss  to  one,  there  must  be  a  gain  to  another. 
Who  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions,  thus 
sunk  upon  the  hands  of  the  creditors  and  the 
States?  The  banks  were  the  gainers;  they 
gnned  it ;  the  public  creditors  and  the  States 
lost  it ;  and  to  the  creditors  it  was  a  forced  loss. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  they  consented  to  take 
it  They  had  no  alternative.  It  was  that  or 
nothing.  The  banks  forced  it  upon  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  government  forced  it  upon  the  credi- 
tor. Consent  vras  out  of  the  question.  Power 
ruled,  and  that  power  was  in  the  banks ;  and 
they  gained  the  two  and  a  half  millions  which 
the  States  and  the  poUic  creditors  lost 


I  do  not  pretend  to  estimate  the  moneyed 
losses,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the  government 
alone,  from  the  use  of  local  bank  notes  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  including  the  war,  and 
covering  three  general  suspensions.  Leaving 
the  people  out  of  view,  as  a  field  of  losses  be- 
yond calculation,  I  confine  myself  to  the  federal 
government,  and  say,  its  losses  have  been  enor- 
mous, prodigious,  and  incalculable.  We  have 
had  three  general  stoppages  of  the  local  banks 
in  the  short  space  of  twenty-two  years.  It  is 
at  the  average  rate  of  one  in  seven  years ;  and 
who  is  to  guaranty  us  from  another,  and  from 
the  consequent  losses,  if  we  continue  to  receive 
their  bills  in  payment  of  public  dues  ?  Another 
stoppage  mnst  come,  and  that,  reasoning  from 
all  analogies,  in  less  than  seven  years  after  the 
resumption.  Many  must  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  resume,  and  would  do  better  to  wind  up  at 
once,  without  attempting  to  go  on,  without  ade- 
quate means,  and  against  appalling  obstacles. 
Another  revulsion  must  come.  Thus  it  was 
after  the  last  resumption.  The  banks  recom- 
menced payments  in  1817 — ^in  two  years,  the 
fiulures  were  more  disastrous  than  ever.  Thus 
it  was  in  England  after  the  long  suspension  of 
twenty-six  years.  Payments  recommenced  in 
1823— in  1825  the  most  desolating  crash  of 
banks  took  place  which  had  ever  been  known 
in  the  kingdom,  although  the  Bank  of  England 
had  imported,  in  less  than  four  years,  twenty 
millions  sterling  in  gold, — about  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  to  recommence  upon.  Its 
effects  reached  this  country,  crushed  the  cotton 
houses  in  New  Orleans,  depressed  the  money 
market,  and  injured  all  business. 

The  senators  from  New  York  and  Virginia 
(Messrs.  Tallmadge  and  Rives)  push  this  point 
of  confidence  a  little  further ;  they  address  a 
question  to  me,  and  ask  if  I  would  lose  confi- 
dence in  all  steamboats,  and  have  them  all  dis- 
carded, if  one  or  two  blew  up  in  the  Mississippi  ? 
I  answer  the  question  in  all  frankness,  and  say, 
that  I  should  not  But  if.  Instead  of  one  or  two 
in  the  Mississippi,  all  the  steamboats  in  the 
Union  should  blow  up  at  once — in  every  creek, 
river  and  bay — while  all  the  passengers  were 
sleeping  in  confidence,  and  the  pUots  crying  out 
all  is  well ;  if  the  whole  should  blow  up  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  just  as  fast  as 
they  could  hear  each  other's  explosions  ;  then, 
indeed,  I  should  lose  confidence  in  th^n,  and 
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never  agun  trust  wife,  or  diild,  or  my  own  foot, 
or  any  thing  not  intended  for  destniction,  on 
board  such  sympathetic  and  contagious  engines 
of  death.  I  answer  f\irther,  and  tell  the  gentle- 
men, that  if  only  one  or  two  banks  had  stopped 
last  May  in  New  York,  I  should  not  have  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  remaining  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine;  but  when  the  whole  thou- 
sand stopped  at  once ;  tumbled  down  together — 
fell  in  a  lump— lie  there— and  when  ONE  of 
their  number,  by  a  sign  with  the  little  finger, 
can  make  the  whole  lie  still,  then,  indeed,  confi- 
dence is  gone !  And  this  is  the  case  with  the 
banks.  They  have  not  only  stopped  altogether, 
but  in  a  season  of  profound  peace,  with  eighty 
millions  of  specie  in  the  country,  and  just  after 
the  annual  examinations  by  commissioners  and 
legislative  committees,  and  when  all  was  re- 
ported welL  With  eighty  millions  in  the  conn- 
try,  they  stop  even  for  change !  It  did  not  take 
a  national  calamity — a  war — ^to  stop  them ! 
They  fell  in  time  of  peace  and  prosperity !  We 
read  of  people  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South 
America,  who  rebuild  their  cities  on  the  same 
spot  where  earthquakes  had  overthrown  them ; 
we  are  astonished  at  their  &tuity ;  we  wonder 
that  they  will  build  again  on  the  same  perilous 
foundations.  But  these  people  have  a  reason 
for  their  conduct ;  it  is,  that  their  cities  are  only 
destroyed  by  earthquakes ;  it  takes  an  earth- 
quake to  destroy  them ;  and  when  there  is  no 
earthquake,  they  are  safe.  But  suppose  their 
cities  fell  down  without  any  commotion  in  the 
earth,  or  the  air — fell  in  a  season  of  perfect 
calm  and  serenity — and  after  that  the  survivors 
should  go  to  building  again  in  the  same  place ; 
would  not  all  the  world  say  that  they  were  de- 
mented, and  were  doomed  to  destruction  ?  So 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  these 
banks.  If  it  continues  to  use  them,  and  to  re- 
ceive their  notes  for  revenue,  after  what  has 
happened,  and  in  the  face  of  what  now  exists, 
it  argues  fatuity,  and  a  doom  to  destructMn. 

Resume  whcoi  they  will,  or  when  they  shall, 
and  the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  worse  for  them- 
selves, the  epoch  of  resumption  is  to  be  a  peril- 
ous crisis  to  many.  This  stopping  and  resuming 
by  banks,  is  the  realization  of  the  poetical  de- 
scription of  the  descent  into  hell,  and  tiie  return 
from  it  FacUit  descensua  Avemi-^aed  rewh 
can  gradumr^hic  opui,  hie  labor  esL  Easy 
Is  the  dsMtiit  into  the  regions  below,  but  to  re- 


turn! this  is  work,  this  is  labor  mdeed!  Onr 
banks  have  made  the  descent ;  they  have  gone 
down  with  ease ;  but  to  return — ^to  ascend  the 
rugged  steps,  and  behold  again  the  Ught  above^ 
how  many  will  fidter,  and  fidl  back  into  the 
gbomy  regions  below. 

Banks  of  circulation  are  banks  of  haavd  and 
of  fikilure.  It  is  an  incident  of  their  natore. 
Those  without  circulation  rarely  ML  That  of 
Venice  has  stood  seven  hundred  years ;  thoeeof 
Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  others,  have  stood 
for  centuries.  The  Bank  of  England,  the  great 
mother  of  banks  of  circulation,  besides  an  actual 
^^PP<^  ^^  quarter  of  a  century,  has  had  her 
crisis  and  convulsion  in  average  periods  of  seven 
or  eig^t  years,  for  the  last  half  centory— in 
1783,  '93,  '97, 1814,  '19,  '25,  '36-and  has  only 
been  saved  from  repeated  failure  by  the  powea^ 
ful  support  of  the  British  government,  and  pnv- 
fuse  supplies  of  exchequer  bills.  Her  numerone 
progeny  of  private  and  joint  stock  banks  of  eip- 
culation  have  had  the  same  convulsions;  and 
not  being  supported  by  the  government,  have 
sunk  by  hundreds  at  a  time.  All  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  are  banks  of  circulation ;  they 
are  all  sul^ect  to  the  inherent  dangers  of  that 
class  of  banks,  and  are,  besides,  subject  to  new 
dangers  peculiar  to  themselves.  From  the 
quantity  of  their  stock  held  by  foreigners,  the 
quantity  of  other  stocks  in  their  hands,  and  the 
current  foreign  balance  against  the  United 
States,  our  paper  system  has  become  an  m^ 
pendage  to  that  of  England.  As  such,  it  sufEeoi 
from  sympathy  when  the  English  system  suflTere. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  new  doctrine  is  noir 
broached — ^that  our  first  duty  is  to  fordgners! 
and,  upon  this  principle,  when  the  banks  of  the 
two  countries  are  in  peril,  ours  are  to  be  saor^ 
ficed  to  save  those  of  England ! 

The  power  of  a  few  banks  over  the  whok^ 
presents  a  new  feature  of  danger  in  onr  system. 
It  consolidates  the  banks  of  the  whole  Union 
into  one  mass,  and  subjects  them  to  one  fiite^ 
and  that  fiite  to  be  decided  by  a  few,  without 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  rest.  An  unknown 
divan  of  bankers  sends  forth  an  edict  whioh 
sweeps  over  the  empire,  crosses  the  lines  of 
States  with  the  facility  of  a  Turkish  firman, 
prostrating  all  State  institutions,  breaking  up 
all  engagements,  and  levelling  all  law  before  it. 
This  is  consolidation  of  a  kind  which  the  genius 
of  Patrick  Henry  had  not  even  conceived.    But 
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wbfle  this  firman  k  thus  potent  and  imsiatible 
Ibr  proatration,  it  ia  impotent  and  powerless  for 
isauriecUon.  It  goes  out  in  Tain,  bidding  the 
prostrate  banks  to  rise.  A  veto  power  interrenes. 
OneToieeissufBoienttokeepalldown;  and  thus 
we  h«?e  seen  one  word  from  Pliiladelphia  an- 
nihiUte  the  New  York  proposition  ibr  resamp- 
tioo,  and  condemn  the  many  solvent  banks  to 
the  continnstkm  of  a  condition  as  mortifying  to 
their  feelingB  as  it  is  ii\jarioiis  to  their  Aitore 
interests. 

Again,  from  the  mode  of  doing  business  among 
our  banks — using  each  other's  iM^>er  to  bank 
upon,  instead  of  holding  each  other  to  weekly 
settlements,  and  liquidation  of  balances  in  specie, 
and  from  the  Iktal  practice  of  tseuing  notes  at 
one  pbee,  payable  at  another— our  banks  hare 
all  become  links  (^  one  chain,  the  strength  of  the 
whole  bdng  dependent  on  the  strength  of  each. 
A  few  goyem  alL  Whether  it  is  to  fidl,  or  to 
resame,  the  few  goyem ;  and  ndt  only  the  few, 
hot  the  weak.  A  few  weak  banks  fell ;  a  panic 
ensoee,  and  the  rest  shut  up ',  many  strong  ones 
are  ready  to  resume ;  the  weak  are  not  ready, 
and  the  strong  must  wait  Thus  the  principles 
of  safe^,  and  the  rules  of  government,  are  re- 
versed. The  weak  gorem  the  strong ;  the  bad 
gorem  the  good ;  and  the  insolyent  govern  the 
solvent.  This  is  our  system,  if  system  it  can  be 
called,  which  has  no  feature  of  consistency,  no 
prtndple  of  safety,  and  which  is  nothing  but  the 
floating  appendage  of  a  foreign  and  overpower- 
ing system. 

The  federal  government  and  its  creditors  have 
snfEered  great  pecuniary  losses  from  the  use  of 
these  banks  and  their  paper;  they  must  con- 
tinue to  sustain  such  losses  if  they  continue  to 
use  such  depositories  and  to  receive  such  paper. 
The  pecuniary  losses  have  been,  now  are,  and 
mnst  be  hereafter  great ;  but,  great  as  they  have 
been,  now  are,  and  may  be  hereafter,  all  that 
loss  is  nothing  compared  to  the  political  dangers 
whidi  flow  from  the  same  source.  These  dan- 
gers affect  the  life  of  the  government  They  go 
to  its  existence.  They  involve  anarchy,  oon- 
Ibsion,  violence,  dissolution!  They  go  to 
deprive  the  government  of  support — of  the 
means  of  living ;  they  strip  it  in  an  instant  of 
every  shilling  of  revenue,  and  leave  it  penniless, 
hapless,  Hfeless.  The  late  stoppage  might  have 
broken  np  the  government,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  people  to  their  in- 
■titotions  and  the  eighty  millions  of  specie  which 


General  Jackson  had  accumulated  in  the  coun- 
try. That  stoppage  presented  a  peculiar  feature 
of  peril  which  has  not  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public ;  it  was  the  stoppage  of  the 
sums  standing  in  the  names  of  disbursing 
ofScers,  and  vnmted  for  daily  payments  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  public  service.  These  sums 
amounted  to  about  five  millions  of  dollars. 
They  had  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  they 
were  no  longer  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States ;  they  had  gone  into  the  hands  of 
innumerable  officers  and  agents,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Unkm,  and  were  temporarily,  and  for  mere 
salb-keeping  from  day  to  day,  lodged  with  those 
deposit  banks,  to  be  incessantly  paid  out  to 
those  who  were  doing  work  and  labor,  perform- 
ing contracts,  or  rendering  service,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, to  the  country.  These  five  millions  were 
stq>ped  with  the  rest  I  In  an  instant,*  as  if  by 
enchantment,  every  disbursing  officer,  in  every 
part  of  the  Union,  vras  stripped  of  the  money 
which  he  was  going  to  pay  out  1  All  officers  of 
the  government,  high  and  low,  the  whole  army 
and  navy,  all  the  laborers  and  contractors,  post 
ofBoes  and  all,  were  suddenly,  instantaneously, 
left  vrithout  pay;  and  consequently  vrithout  sub- 
sistence. It  was  tantamount  to  a  disbandment 
of  the  entire  government  It  was  like  a  decree 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  body  politic.  It  was 
celebrated  as  a  victory — as  a  conquest — as  a 
triumph,  over  the  government  The  least  that 
was  expected  was  an  immediate  civil  revolution 
— ^the  overthrow  of  the  democratic  party,  the 
change  of  administration,  the  reascension  of  the 
federal  party  to  power,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  condemned  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
These  consequences  were  counted  upon;  and 
that  they  did  not  happen  was  solely  owing  to 
the  eighty  millions  of  hard  money  which  kept 
up  a  standard  of  value  in  the  country,  and  pre- 
vented the  dishonored  bank  notes  from  sinking 
too  low  to  be  used  by  the  community.  But  it  is 
not  merely  stoppage  of  the  banks  that  we  have 
to  fear :  collisions  with  the  States  may  ensue. 
State  legislatures  may  sanction  the  stoppage, 
withhold  the  poor  right  of  suing,  and  thus  in- 
terpose their  authority  between  the  federal 
government  and  its  revenues.  This  has  already 
happened,  not  in  hostility  to  the  government, 
but  in  protection  of  themselves ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  the  same  as  if  the  intention  had  been 
hostile.  It  was  interposition  between  the 
federal  government  and  ita  Repositories ;  it  was 
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deprhration  of  reyenne ;  it  was  an  act  the  recur- 
rence of  which  should  be  eareftillj  guarded 
against  in  future. 

This  is  what  we  haye  seen;  this  is  a  danger 
which  we  haye  just  escaped ;  and  if  these  banks 
shall  be  continued  as  depositories  of  public 
money,  or,  which  is  just  the  same  thing,  if  the 
goyemment  shall  continue  to  receiye  their 
''  paper  promises  to  pay,"  the  same  danger  may 
foe  seen  again,  and  under  fiir  more  critical  div 
cumstances.  A  similar  stoppage  of  the  banks 
may  take  place  again — ^will  ineyitably  take 
place  again— and  it  may  be  when  there  is  little 
specie  in  the  country,  or  when  war  preyails.  All 
history  is  full  of  examples  of  armies  and  nayies 
reyoltmg  for  want  of  pay ;  all  history  is  full  of 
examples  of  military  and  nayal  operations  mis- 
carried for  want  of  money ;  all  history  is  fuU  of  in- 
stances of  goyemments  oyertumed  from  deficits 
of  reyenue  and  derangements  of  finances.  And 
are  we  to  expose  ourselyes  recklessly,  and  with 
our  eyes  open,  to  such  dangers  ?  And  are  we  to 
stake  the  life  and  death  of  this  goyemment  upon 
the  hazards  and  contingencies  of  banking — and 
of  such  banking  as  exists  in  these  United  States? 
Are  we  to  subject  the  existence  of  this  goyem- 
ment to  the  stoppages  of  the  banks,  whether 
those  stoppages  result  fh)m  misfortune,  impro- 
yidence,  or  bad  faith  ?  Are  we  to  subject  this 
great  and  glorious  political  fabric,  the  work  of 
so  many  wise  and  patriotic  heads,  to  be  de- 
molished in  an  instant,  and  by  an  unseen  hand? 
Are  we  to  suffer  the  machinery  and  the  work- 
ing of  our  boasted  constitution  to  be  arrested 
by  a  spring-catch,  applied  in  the  dark  ?  Are 
men,  with  pens  sticking  behind  their  ears,  to  be 
allowed  to  put  an  end  to  this  republic  ?  No, 
sir !  never.  If  we  are  to  perish  prematurely,  let 
us  at  least  haye  a  death  worthy  of  a  great 
nation ;  let  us  at  least  haye  a  field  coyercd  with 
the  bodies  of  heroes  and  of  patriots,  and  conse- 
crated foreyer  to  the  memory  of  a  subyerted 
empire.  Rome  had  her  Pharsalia — Greece  her 
Ghseronea — ^and  many  barbarian  kingdoms  haye 
giyen  immortality  to  the  spot  on  which  they 
expired ;  and  shall  this  great  republic  be  sub- 
jected to  extinction  on  the  contingencies  of  trade 
and  banking? 

But  what  excuse,  what  apology,  what  justi- 
fication haye  we  for  surrendering,  abandoning, 
and  loaing  the  precise  advantage  for  which  the 
fment  oon8titatio&  was  formed?    What  was 


that  adyantage— what  the  leading  and  goyem- 
ing  object,  which  led  to  the  abandomnent  of  tha 
old  confederation,  and  induced  the  adoptkm  of 
the  present  form  of  goyemment  ?  It  was  re?e> 
nue!  independent  revenue!  a  reyenue  under 
the  absolute  control  of  this  government^  and 
free  firom  the  action  of  the  States.  This  was 
the  motive — the  leading  and  the  governing  mo- 
tive— which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  govern- 
ment. The  reason  was^  that  the  old  oonfeder»- 
tion,  being  dependent  upon  the  States,  was 
often  left  without  money.  This  state  of  being 
was  incompatible  with  its  existence ;  it  d^nrived 
it  of  all  power;  its  imbedlity  was  a  i»roverb. 
To  extricate  it  from  that  condition  was  the  de- 
sign—and the  cardinal  design — of  the  new  con- 
stitution. An  independent  revenue  vras  giveo 
to  it — ^independent,  even,  of  the  States.  Is  it 
not  suicidid  to  surrender  that  independence^ 
and  to  surrender  it,  not  to  States,  but  to  moo^ 
corporations  ?  What  does  history  record  of  tlw 
penury  and  moneyed  destitution  of  the  old  coih 
federation,  comparable  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
revenues  of  this  government  in  Bfay  last?  when 
the  banks  shut  down,  in  one  night,  upon  %  ler- 
enue,  in  hand,  of  thirty-two  millions;  even 
upon  that  which  was  in  the  names  of  disbursing 
officers,  and  refuse  a  nine-pence,  or  a  picaillon 
in  money,  firom  that  day  to  this?  What  is 
there  in  the  history  of  the  old  confederation 
comparable  to  this?  The  old  confederation 
was  often  reduced  low — often  near  emp^- 
handed — but  never  saw  itself  stripped  in  an 
instant,  as  if  by  enchantment,  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions, and  heard  the  shout  of  triumph  thun- 
dered over  its  head,  and  the  notes  of  exultation 
sung  over  its  supposed  destraction  I  Tet,  tlus 
is  what  we  have  seen — what  we  now  see— from 
having  surrendered  to  corporations  our  moneyed 
independence,  and  unwisely  abandoned  the  pre- 
cise advantage  which  led  to  the  fomiation  of  this 
federal  government 

I  do  not  go  into  the  moral  view  of  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  too  obvious,  too  impressive^  too 
grave,  to  escape  the  observation  of  any  one. 
Demoralization  follows  in  the  train  of  an  ui^ 
convertible  paper  money.  The  whole  com- 
munity becomes  exposed  to  a  moral  pestilence. 
Every  individual  becomes  the  victim  of  some 
imposition  ;  and,  in  self-defence,  imposes  upon 
some  one  else.  The  weak,  the  ignorant,  the 
uninformed,  the  necessitous,  are  the  sufiems ; 
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the  cnftj  aiid  the  opulent  are  the  gamers. 
The  enl  augments  mitil  the  moral  sense  of  the 
oommonity,  reTolting  at  the  frightfbl  accomu- 
latum  (^  irand  and  misery,  applies  the  radical 
xemed J  of  total  reform. 

Thus,  peconiary,  political,  and  moral  oon- 
sideraAkms  reqoire  the  goyemment  to  retrace 
its  steps,  to  retom  to  first  principles,  and  to 
restore  its  fiscal  action  to  the  safe  and  solid 
path  of  the  constitotion.  Reform  is  demanded. 
It  is  called  for  hy  eyery  pnhlic  and  hy  erery 
prirate  cmsideration.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  it  The  connection  between  Bank  and 
State  is  actually  dissolved.  It  is  dissolved  by 
opa^iaxm  of  law,  and  by  the  delinquency  of 
these  institutions.  They  have  forfeited  the 
light  to  the  deposits,  and  lost  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  revenue  in  their  notes,  by  ceasing  to 
pay  specie.  The  government  is  now  going  on 
without  them,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  the 
iqppropriate  legislation  to  perpetuate  the  divorce 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  already  taken  place. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act;  this  the  moment  to 
restore  the  constitutional  currency  to  the  fed- 
eral government;  to  restore  the  custody  of  the 
puUic  moneys  to  national  keepers ;  and  to  avoid, 
in  time  to  come,  the  calamitous  revulsions  and 
perilous  catastrophes  of  1814, 1819,  and  1837. 

And  what  is  the  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
tlus  course,  so  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
safety  of  the  republic  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  so  earnestly  recommended  to  us  by 
the  chief  magistrate  ?  What  is  the  obstacle — 
what  the  power  that  countervails  the  Executive 
recommendation,  paralyzes  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  stays  the  march  of  reform?  The 
banks — the  banks^— the  banks,  are  this  obsta- 
cle, and  this  power.  They  set  up  the  preten- 
mfm  to  force  their  paper  into  the  federal  Treas- 
ury, and  to  force  themselves  to  be  constituted 
that  Treasury.  Though  now  bankrupt,  their 
paper  dishonored,  their  doors  closed  against 
creditors,  every  public  and  every  private  obli- 
gation violated,  still  they  arrogate  a  supremacy 
oyer  this  federal  government ;  they  demand  the 
guardianship  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the 
privilege  of  furnishing  a  federal  currency ;  and, 
thou^  too  weak  to  pay  their  debts,  they  are 
strong  enough  to  throttle  this  government,  and 
to  hold  in  doubtful  suspense  the  issue  of  their 
Tast  inetensions. 

The  President)  in  his  message,  recommends 


four  things :  ftrst,  to  discontinue  the  reception 
of  local  bank  paper  in  payment  of  federal  dues ; 
secondly,  to  discontinue  the  same  banks  as 
depositories  of  the  public  moneys ;  thirdly,  to 
make  the  fhture  collection  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  moneys  in  gold  and  silver;  fourthly, 
to  take  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  officers. 

What  is  there  in  this  but  a  return  to  the 
words  and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  and  a 
conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  government  in 
the  first  years  of  President  Washington's  ad- 
ministration f  When  this  federal  government 
was  first  formed,  there  was  no  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  local  banks,  except  three 
north  of  the  Potomac.  By  the  act  of  1789,  the 
revenues  were  directed  to  be  collected  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  only ;  and  it  was  usually  drawn 
out  of  the  hands  of  collectors  by  drafts  drawn 
upon  them,  payable  at  sight  It  was  a  most 
effectual  way  of  drawing  money  out  of  their 
hands ;  &r  more  so  than  an  order  to  deposit  in 
banks;  for  the  drafts  must  be  paid,  or  pro- 
tested, at  sight)  while  the  order  to  deposit  may 
be  eluded  under  various  pretexts. 

The  right  and  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  its  own  moneys  in  its  own  hands, 
results  firom  first  principles,  and  from  the  great 
law  of  self-preservation.  Every  thing  else  that 
belongs  to  her,  she  keeps  herself;  and  why  not 
keep  that  also,  without  which  every  thing  else 
is  nothing?  Arms  and  ships — provisions,  muni- 
tions, and  supplies  of  every  kind — are  kept  in 
the  hands  of  government  officers ;  money  is  the 
sinew  of  war.  And  why  leave  this  sinew  exposed 
to  be  cut  by  any  careless  or  fiuthless  hand  ? 
Money  is  the  support  and  existence  of  the  gov- 
ernment— the  breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  why 
leave  this  support — ^this  breath— to  the  custody 
of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  control  ?  How 
absurd  to  place  our  ships,  our  arms,  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  supplies  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  could  refuse  to  deliver  them  when  re- 
quested, and  put  the  government  to  a  suit  at 
law  to  recover  their  possession !  Every  body 
sees  the  absurdity  of  this;  but  to  place  our 
money  in  the  same  condition,  and,  moreover,  to 
subject  it  to  the  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  the 
perils  of  banking,  is  still  more  absurd ;  for  it  is 
the  life  blood,  without  which  the  government 
cannot  live — the  oil,  without  which  no  part  of 
its  machinery  can  move. 
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England,  with  all  her  hanka,  trnata  none  of 
them  with  the  collection,  keeping,  and  disbune- 
ment  of  her  public  moneys.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  paid  a  specific  sum  to  manage  the 
public  debt ;  but  the  revenue  is  collected  and 
disbursed  through  subordinate  collectors  and 
receivers  general;  and  these  receivers  general 
are  not  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  because 
the  government  will  not  sufier  its  revenue  to 
be  operated  upon  by  any  law  except  its  own 
will  In  France,  subordinate  collectors  and 
receivers  general  collect,  keep,  and  disburse  the 
public  moneys.  If  they  deposit  any  thing  in 
banks,  it  is  at  their  own  risk.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  England.  A  bank  deposit  by  an  offi- 
cer is  at  the  risk  of  himself  and  his  securities. 
Too  much  of  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of 
banking  is  known  in  these  countries  to  permit 
the  government  ever  to  jeopard  its  revenues  in 
their  keeping.  All  this  is  shown,  fully  and  at 
large,  in  a  public  document  now  on  our  tables. 
And  who  does  not  recognize  in  these  collectors 
and  receivers  general  of  France  and  England, 
the  ancient  Roman  officers  of  qusestors  and  pro- 
qusestors?  These  fiscal  officers  of  France  and 
England  are  derivations  from  the  Roman  insti- 
tutions; and  the  same  are  found  in  all  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  Europe  which  were  for- 
merly, like  France  and  Britain,  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  our  future 
safety,  by  complying  with  our  own  constitution, 
and  conforming  to  the  practice  of  all  nations, 
great  or  small,  ancient  or  modem. 

Coming  nearer  home,  and  looking  into  our 
own  early  history,  what  were  the  "  continental 
treasurers"  oi  the  confederation,  and  the  ^pro- 
vincial treasurers  and  collectors,"  provided  for 
as  early  as  July,  1775,  but  an  imitation  of  the 
French  and  English  systems,  and  very  near  the 
plan  which  we  propose  now  to  re-establish! 
These  continental  treasurers,  and  there  were 
two  of  them  at  first,  though  afterwards  reduced 
to  one,  were  the  receivers  general ;  the  provin- 
cial treasurers  and  collectors  were  their  subor- 
dinates. By  these  officers  the  public  moneys 
were  collei^ed,  kept,  and  disbursed;  for  thm 
were  no  banks  then !  and  all  government  drafts 
wen  drawn  directly  upon  these  officers.  This 
umple  plan  worked  well  daring  the  Revolution, 
and  afterwaids^  until  the  new  government  was 
^    tanwd}  and  continued  to  work,  with  a  meire 


change  of  names  and  forms,  during  the  first 
years  of  Washington's  administration,  and  until 
General  Hamilton's  bank  machinery  got  into 
play.  This  bill  only  proposes  to  re-establish, 
in  substance,  the  system  of  the  Revolution,  of 
the  Congress  of  the  confederation,  and  of  the 
first  years  of  Washington's  administration. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  [Mr.  Wright  of  New  York] 
presents  the  details  of  the  plan  for  aocomplish- 
ing  this  great  result  That  bill  has  been  printed 
and  read.  Its  simplicity,  economy,  and  efflden- 
cy  strike  the  sense  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  anni- 
hilate without  argument,  the  most  fomudable 
ailments  of  expense  and  patronage,  which  had 
been  conceived  against  it.  The  present  officers^ 
the  present  mints,  and  one  or  two  more  mints 
in  the  South,  in  the  West,  and  in  the  North, 
complete  the  plan.  There  will  be  no  necessity 
to  cany  masses  of  hard  money  from  one  quar- 
ter of  the  Union  to  another.  €k)vemment  drafti 
will  make  the  transfer  without  moving  a  dollar. 
A  government  draft  upon  a  national  mint,  will 
be  the  highest  order  of  bills  of  exchange.  Mo- 
ney wanted  by  the  government  in  one  place, 
will  be  exchanged,  through  merchants,  for  mo- 
ney in  another  place.  Thus  it  has  been  fiv 
thousands  of  years,  and  will  for  ever  be.  We 
read  in  Cicero's  letters  that  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  he  directed  his 
qwBstor  to  deposit  the  tribute  of  the  province  in 
Antioch,  and  exchange  it  for  money  in  Rome 
with  merchants  engaged  in  the  Oriental  trade, 
of  which  Antioch  was  one  of  the  emporiums. 
This  is  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  is  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation,  or  to  admit  of 
comment 

We  are  taunted  with  these  treasury  notes ;  it 
seems  to  bo  matter  of  triumph  that  the  govern- 
ment is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  them ; 
but  with  what  justice  ?  And  how  soon  can  any 
govcmment  that  wishes  it,  emerge  from  tho 
wretchedness  of  depreciated  paper,  and  stand 
erect  on  the  solid  foundations  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver? How  long  will  it  take  any  respectable 
government,  that  so  wills  it,  to  accomplish  tins 
great  change  1  Our  own  history,  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution,  answers  the  question ;  and 
more  recently,  and  more  strikingly,  the  history 
of  France  answers  it  also.  I  speak  of  the 
French  finances  from  1800  to  1807 ;  from  the 
commencement  of  the  consulate  to  the  peace  of 
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Tilsit  This  wonderfiil  period  is  replete  with 
instniction  on  the  subject  of  finanoe  and  carren- 
cj.  The  whole  period  is  fiill  of  instruction; 
fNit  I  euk  onl J  seise  two  Tiews— the  beginning 
md  the  end — end,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  will 
reed  what  I  propose  to  present  I  read  from 
Bignon,  author  of  the  dyil  and  diplomatic  his- 
tofj  of  France  during  the  consulate  and  the  first 
jears  of  the  ominie ;  written  at  the  testamen- 
tary request  of  the  Emperor  himsel£ 

After  stating  that  the  expenditures  of  the  re- 
public were  six  hundred  millions  of  francs — 
about  one  hundred  and  tra  millions  of  dollars — 
wbesk  Bonaparte  becsme  First  Consul,  the  histo- 
nan  proceeds: 

^^At  %u  arrivdl  at  pawer^  a  mm  of  160,000 
/^ne$  in  m&ney  [dlwut  $82,000]  to<M  all  that 
tkejmhlie  ehs$tt  contained.  In  tM  impomMi' 
(y  qf  muting  the  current  eerviee  hy  the  ordina- 
ry  receipte^  the  Directorial  Gowmment  had  re^ 
eorted  to  ruinoue  expediente^  and  had  thrown 
into  circulation  hilte  of  tarioue  values^  and 
which  eunk  upon  the  epot  ffty  to  eighty  per 
cent.  A  part  of  the  arrearagee  had  been  die- 
charged  in  hUli  two-thirde  on  credit,  payaible  to 
the  bearer^  hut  iDhic\  in  fact^  the  treaeury  woe 
not  able  to  pay  tehen  due.  The  remaining 
third  had  been  ineeribed  in  the  great  book,  un- 
der the  name  of  coneolidated  third.  For  the 
payment  of  the  forced  requieitione  to  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse,  there 
had  been  ieeued  bHU  receivable  in  payment  of 
the  revcnuee.  Finally,  the  government,  in  order 
to  eatiefy  the  meet  imperioue  wante,  gave  orders 
upon  ^  receivers  general,  delivered  in  advance 
to  contractors,  wnich  they  negotiated  before 
they  began  to  furnish  the  supplies  for  which 
they  were  the  payment?^ 

This,  resumed  Mr.  B.,  was  the  condition  of 
the  French  finances  when  Bonaparte  became 
First  Consul  at  the  dose  ofthe  year  1799.  The 
currency  was  in  the  ssme  condition— no  spe- 
de — a  degraded  currenpy  of  assignats,  ruinous- 
ly depredated,  and  issued  as  low  as  ten  sous. 
That  great  man  immediately  began  to  restore 
order  to  the  finances,  and  solidity  to  the  curren- 
cy. HappQy  a  peace  of  three  years  enabled  him 
to  complete  the  great  woric,  before  he  was  called 
to  celebrate  the  immortal  campugns  ending  at 
Austerliti,  Jena,  and  Friedland.  At  the  end 
of  three  years — before  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens — the  finances  and  the  currency  were 
restored  to  order  and  to  solidity ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  when  the  yast  establishments, 
and  the  internal  ameliorations  of  the  imperial 


government,  had  carried  the  annUlBl  expenses  to 
eight  hundred  millions  of  francs,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  dollars;  the  same 
historian  copying  the  words  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  thus  speaks  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
currency: 

"  The  resources  qf  the  State  have  increased 
beyond  its  wants;  the  public  chests  are  full; 
aU  payments  are  made  at  the  day  named;  the 
orders  upon  the  public  treaeury  have  become  the 
most  approved  bills  of  exchange.  The  finances 
are  in  Uie  most  happy  condition;  France  alonCy 
among  all  the  States  cf  Europe^  has  no  paper 
moneyP 

What  a  picture  1  how  simply,  bow  powerful- 
ly drawn!  and  what  a  change  in  six  years  1 
Public  chests  fiill — payments  made  to  the  day — 
orders  on  the  treasury  the  best  bills  of  exchange 
— France  alone,  of  idl  Europe,  having  no  paper 
money ;  meaning  no  government  paper  money, 
for  there  were  bank  notes  of  five  hundred  francs, 
and  one  thousand  francs.  A  government  reve- 
nue of  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
was  paid  in  gold  and  silver ;  a  hard  money  cur- 
rency, of  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, saturated  all  parts  of  France  with  specie, 
and  made  gold  and  silver  the  every  day  curren- 
cy of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the  em- 
pire. These  great  results  were  the  work  of  six 
years,  and  were  accomplished  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  gradually  requiring  hard  money  pay- 
ments— gradually  calling  in  the  assignats — in- 
creasing the  branch  mints  to  fourteen,  and  lim- 
iting the  Bank  of  France  to  an  issue  of  large 
notes — ^five  hundred  francs  and  upwards.  This 
simple  process  produced  these  results,  and  thus 
stands  the  French  currency  at  this  day ;  for  the 
nation  has  had  the  wisdom  to  leave  untouched 
the  financial  system  of  Bonaparte. 

I  have  repeatedly  given  it  as  my  opinion — 
many  of  my  speeches  declare  it — that  the 
French  currency  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
has  hard  money  for  the  government ;  hard  mo- 
ney for  the  common  dealings  of  the  people ;  and 
large  notes  for  large  transactions.  This  curren- 
cy has  enabled  France  to  stand  two  invasions, 
the  ravaging  of  300,000  men,  two  changes  of  dy- 
nasty, and  the  payment  of  a  milliard  of  contri- 
butions ;  and  all  without  any  commotion  or  re- 
vulsion in  trade.  It  has  saved  her  from  the 
revulsions  which  have  afiOicted  England  and  our 
America  for  so  many  years.    It  has  saved  her 
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from  expansions,  contractions,  and  ruinous  fluc- 
tuations of  price.  It  has  sayed  her,  for  near 
forty  years,  from  a  debate  on  currency.  It  has 
saved  her  even  from  the  knowledge  of  our  sweet- 
scented  phrases:  ^ sound  currency — unsound 
currency ;  plethoric,  dropsical,  inflated,  bloated ; 
the  money  market  tight  to-day— a  little  easier 
this  morning;"  and  all  such  yerbiage,  which 
the  haberdashers'  boys  repeat.  It  has  saved 
France  from  even  a  discussion  on  currency; 
whi\^  in  England,  and  with  us,  it  is  banks  1 
banks!  banks! — morning,  noon,  and  night; 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  levant,  and  cou- 
chant;  sittmg,  or  standing ;  at  home,  or  abroad ; 
steamboat,  or  railroad  car ;  in  Congress,  or  out 
of  Congress,  it  is  all  the  same  thing :  banks — 
banks — banks;  currency — currency — curren- 
cy ;  meaning^  all  the  while,  paper  money  and 
shin-plasters;  until  our  very  brains  seem  as 
if  they  would  be  converted  into  lampblack  and 
rags. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  dispenses  with  the 
frirther  use  of  banks  as  depositories  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys.  In  that  it  has  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. Four  times  heretofore,  and  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions,  I  have  made  propositions  to 
accomplish  a  part  of  the  same  purpose.  First, 
in  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  deposit  bill 
of  1836,  by  which  the  mint,  and  the  branch 
mints,  were  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  deposi- 
tories; secondly,  in  proposing  that  the  public 
moneys  here,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  should 
be  kept  and  paid  out  by  the  Treasurer ;  thirdly, 
by  proposing  that  a  preference,  in  receiving  the 
deposits,  should  be  given  to  such  banks  as  should 
cease  to  be  banks  of  circulation ;  fourthly,  in  op- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  bank  agency  in 
Missouri,  and  proposing  that  the  moneys  Uiere 
should  be  drawn  direct  from  the  hands  of  the 
receivers.  Three  of  these  propositions  are  now 
included  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate ;  and  the 
whole  object  at  which  they  partially  aimed  is 
fully  embraced.  I  am  for  the  measure — frdly, 
cordially,  earnestly  for  it 

Congress  has  a  sacred  duty  to  perform  in  re- 
forming the  finances,  and  the  currency ;  for  the 
ruin  of  both  has  resulted  from  federal  l^gislar 
tk>n,  and  federal  administration.  The  States  at 
the  formation  of  the  constitution,  delivered  a 
acdid  carren<7— I  will  not  say  sound,  for  that 
word  implieB  subject  to  unsoundness,  to  rotten- 
••H^  and  to  death— bat  they  delivered  a  solid 


currency,  one  not  liable  to  disease^  to  this  fed»^ 
ltd  government  They  started  the  new  gover»> 
ment  fidr  upon  gold  and  silver.  The  fijrst  act 
of  Congress  attested  this  great  &ct ;  for  it  made 
the  revenues  payable  in  gold  and  diver  coin 
only.  Thus  the  States  delivered  a  solid  cur- 
rency to  this  government,  and  ihej  resoved 
the  same  currency  for  themselveB;  and  they 
provided  constitutional  sanctions  to  guard  both. 
The  thing  to  be  saved,  and  the  power  to  save  it, 
was  given  to  this  government  by  the  States; 
and  in  the  hands  of  this  government  it  became 
deteriorated.  The  first  great  error  was  Qeaeal 
Hamilton's  construction  of  the  act  of  1789,  by 
which  he  nullified  that  act,  and  overturned  the 
statute  and  the  constitution  together.  The 
next  great  error  was  the  establishment  of  a  uk 
tional  bank  of  circulation,  with  authority  to  pi^ 
all  the  public  dues  in  its  own  paper.  This  ooi^ 
firmed  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  the  statute  of  1789 ;  and  it  set  the  fatal  ex- 
ample to  the  States  to  make  banks,  and  to  r»> 
ceive  their  paper  for  public  dues,  as  the  United 
States  had  done.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
evil — this  the  origin  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
solid  currency  which  the  States  had  delivered  to 
the  federal  government  It  was  the  Hanulto- 
nian  policy  that  did  the  mischief;  and  the  stale 
of  things  in  1837,  is  the  natural  firuit  of  thai 
policy.  It  is  time  for  us  to  quit  it — ^to  return 
to  the  constitution  and  the  statute  of  1789,  and 
to  confine  the  federal  Treasury  to  the  hard  mo- 
ney which  was  intended  for  it 

I  repeat,  this  is  a  measure  of  reform,  wor- 
thy to  be  called  a  reformation.  It  goes  back  to 
a  fundamental  abuse,  nearly  coeval  with  the 
foundation  of  the  government  Two  epochs 
have  occurred  for  the  reformation  of  this  abuse; 
one  was  lost,  the  other  is  now  in  jeopardy. 
Mr.  Madison's  administration  committed  a  great 
error  at  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  not  reviving 
the  currency  of  the  constitution  for  the  federal 
Treasury,  and  especially  the  gold  currency. 
That  error  threw  the  Treasury  back  upon  the 
local  bank  pi^r.  This  paper  quickly  fiuled, 
and  out  of  that  fidlure  grew  the  second  United 
States  Bank.  Those  who  put  down  the  second 
United  States  Bank,  warned  by  the  calamity, 
determined  to  avoid  the  error  of  Mr.  Madison's 
administration :  they  determined  to  increase 
the  stock  of  specie,  and  to  revive  the  gold  cir- 
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enlatioii,  which  had  been  dead  for  thirty  yeurs. 
The  aocomulatioii  of  eighty  millionB  in  the  brief 
q«ce  of  fire  yeers,  fifteen  millionB  of  it  in  gold, 
•ttest  the  sincerity  of  their  design,  and  the  fa- 
cility of  its  execution.  The  country  was  going 
on  at  the  rate  of  an  average  increase  of  twelve 
millions  of  specie  per  annum,  when  the  general 
stoppages  of  the  banks  in  May  last,  the  expor- 
tation of  spede,  and  the  imposition  of  irredeem- 
able PH^er  upon  the  goyemment  and  the  peo- 
ple, aeemed  to  announce  the  total  fidlure  of  the 
plan.  But  it  was  a  seeming  only.  The  impe- 
toa  given  to  the  specie  policy  still  prevails,  and 
five  millions  are  added  to  the  stock  during  the 
pvesent  fiscal  year.  So  hr,  then,  as  the  coun- 
teraction of  the  government  policy,  and  the 
snppresaion  of  the  constitutional  currency,  might 
have  been  expected  to  result  fhmi  that  stop- 
page, the  calcidation  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  disappointed.  The  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  our  hundred  millions  of  exportable  produce, 
are  giving  the  victory  to  the  glorious  policy  of 
our  late  iUustrious  President  The  other  great 
coDBeqoences  expected  to  result  from  that  stop- 
page^ namely,  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  change  of  administration, 
the  overthrow  of  the  republican  party,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  federal  dynasty,  all  seem  to 
be  in  the  same  fair  way  to  total  miscarriage ; 
but  the  objects  are  too  dazzling  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  party  interested,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  finances  and  the  currency,  is  still  the  chei^ 
ished  road  to  success.  The  miscalled  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  the  soul  of  the  federal  dynas- 
ty, and  the  anchor  of  its  hopes— believed  by 
many  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  stop- 
pages in  May,  and  known  by  all  to  be  at  the 
head  of  non-resumption — now  displays  her  pol- 
icy on  this  floor ;  it  is  to  compel  the  repetition 
of  the  error  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration ! 
Knowing  that  from  the  repetition  of  this  error 
most  come  the  repetition  of  the  catastrophes^of 
1814, 1819,  and  1837 ;  and  out  of  these  catas- 
trophes to  extract  a  new  clamor  for  the  revivi- 
fication of  herself  This  is  her  line  of  conduct ; 
and  to  this  line,  the  conduct  of  all  her  friends 
confinrms.  With  one  heart,  one  mind,  one 
voice,  they  labor  to  cut  off  gold  and  silver  from 
the  federal  government,  and  to  impose  paper 
upon  it !  they  Ubor  to  deprive  it  of  the  keeping 
of  its  own  revenues,  and  to  place  them  agam 
where  they  have  been  so  oflen  lost !  This  is 
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the  conduct  of  that  bank  and  its  fHends.  Let 
us  imitate  their  zeal,  their  unanimity,  and  their 
perseverance.  The  amendment  and  the  bill, 
now  before  the  Senate,  embodies  our  policy. 
Let  us  carry  them,  and  the  republic  is  safe. 

The  extra  session  had  been  called  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  federal  treasury,  and  had 
done  so  by  authorizing  an  issue  of  treasury 
notes.  That  object  being  accomplished,  and 
the  great  measures  for  the  divorce  of  Bank  and 
State,  and  for  the  sole  use  of  gold  and  silver  in 
fMeral  payments,  having  been  recommended 
and  commenced,  the  session  adjourned. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

• 

FIBST  B£OULAB  SESSION  UNDER  MS.  VAN  BU« 
BEN^  ADMINISTRATION^  HIS  MESSAGE. 

A  BaiEF  interval  of  two  months  only  inter- 
vened between  the  adjournment  of  the  called  Ses- 
sion and  the  meeting  of  the  regular  one ;  and  the 
general  state  of  the  public  affiiirs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  being  essentially  the  same  at  both 
periods,  left  no  new  or  extraordinary  measures 
for  the  President  to  recommend.  With  foreign 
powers  we  were  on  good  terms,  the  settlement 
of  all  our  long-standing  complaints  under  Gen- 
eral Jackeon^s  administration  having  left  us 
free  from  the  foreign  controversies  which  gave 
trouble ;  and  on  that  head  the  message  had  lit- 
tle but  what  was  agreeable  to  communicate. 
Its  topics  were  principally  confined  to  home 
affairs,  and  that  part  of  these  affairs  which  were 
connected  with  the  banks.  That  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  still  called  itself,  gave  a  new  spe- 
cies of  disregard  of  moral  and  legal  obligation, 
and  presented  a  new  mode  of  depraving  the 
currency  and  endangering  property  and  con- 
tracts, by  continuing  to  issue  and  to  use  the 
notes  of  the  expired  institution.  Its  currency 
was  still  that  of  the  defunct  bank.  It  used  the 
dead  notes  of  that  institution,  for  which,  of 
course,  neither  bank  was  liable.  They  were 
called  resurrection  notes ;  and  their  use,  besides 
the  injury  to  the  currency  and  danger  to  prop- 
erty, was  a  high  contempt  and  defiance  of  the 
authority  which  had  created  it ;  and  called  for 
the  attention  of  the  federal  government.    The 
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President,  therefore,  thus  fonnally  brought  the 
prooedore  to  the  notice  of  Congress : 

**  It  was  my  hope  that  nothing  would  occur  to 
make  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  any  allusion 
to  the  late  national  bank.  There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  its  affiiirs  that  bear  so  directly  on  the 
dutfacter  of  the  goremment  and  the  welfitre  of 
the  citizen,  that  I  should  not  feel  myself  excused 
In  neglecting  to  notice  them.  The  charter  which 
terminated  its  banking  priyileges  on  the  4th 
of  Biarch,  1836,  continued  its  corporate  powers 
two  years  more,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  closing 
its  a&irs,  with  authority  ^  to  use  the  corporate 
name,  style,  and  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  a  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of  the 
affidrs  and  acts  of  the  corporation,  and  for  the 
sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real,  per- 
sonal and  mixed,  but  for  no  other  purpose  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatsoever.'  Just  before 
the  banking  privileges  ceased,  its  effects  were 
transferred  by  the  bank  to  a  new  State  institu- 
tion then  recently  incorporated,  in  trust,  for  the 
dischai^  of  its  debts  and  the  settlement  of  its 
affiurs*  With  this  trustee,  bv  authority  of  Con- 
gress, an  adjustment  was  subsequently  made  of 
the  large  interest  which  the  government  had  in 
the  stm^  of  the  institution.  The  manner  in 
which  a  trust  unexpectedly  created  upon  the 
act  granting  the  charter,  and  involving  such 
great  public  interests,  has  been  executed,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  fit  subject  of  in- 
quiry ;  but  much  more  does  it  deserve  your  at^ 
tentiOQ,  when  it  embraces  the  redemption  of 
oblkations  to  which  the  authority  and  credit  of 
the  United  States  have  given  value.  The  two 
years  allowed  are  now  nearly  at  an  end.  It  is 
well  understood  that  the  trustee  has  not  re- 
deemed and  cancelled  the  outstanding  notes  of 
the  bank,  but  has  reissued,  and  is  actually  re- 
issuing, smcc  the  3d  of  March,  1836,  the  notes 
which  nave  been  received  by  it  to  a  vast  amount 
According  to  its  own  official  statement,  so  late 
as  the  1st  of  October  last^  nineteen  months 
after  the  banking  privileges  given  by  the  charter 
had  expired,  it  had  under  its  control  uncancelled 
notes  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-seven  milUons  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  thousand  ei^t  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars,  of  which  six  millions  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  dollars  were  in  actual  circu- 
lation, one  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars 
at  State  bank  agencies,  and  three  millions  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  in 
trantitu;  thus  showing  that  upwards  of  ten 
millions  and  a  half  of  the  notes  of  the  old  bank 
were  then  still  kept  outstancUng.  The  impro- 
priety of  this  procedure  is  obvious :  it  being  the 
dntir  of  the.  trustee  to  cancel  and  not  to  put 
i>rth  the  notes  of  an  institution,  whose  concerns 
it  had  undertaken  to  wind  up.    If  the  trustee 


has  a  right  to  reissue  these  notes  now,  I  can  aee 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  continue  to  ao  so  after 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years.  As  no  one 
could  have  anticipated  a  course  so  extraordinaij, 
the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  charter  above 
quoted  was  not  accompanied  by  an^  penal^  or 
other  special  provision  for  enforcing  it;  nor 
have  we  any  general  law  for  the  prevention  of 
similar  acts  in  future. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  this  view  of  the  subiect  akma 
that  your  interposition  is  required.  The  United 
States,  in  settling  with  the  trustee  for  thdr 
stock,  have  withdrawn  thdr  funds  from  thnr 
former  direct  ability  to  the  creditors  of  the  old 
bank,  yet  notes  of  the  institution  ccmtinue  to  bo 
sent  forth  in  its  name,  and  apparently  upon  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  The  tranaao- 
tions  connected  with  the  emplojrment  of  tha 
bills  of  the  old  bank  are  of  vast  extent;  and 
should  they  result  unfortunately,  the  interests 
of  individuals  may  be  deeply  compromised. 
Without  undertakine  to  decide  how  fiu*,  or  in 
what  form,  if  any,  the  trustee  could  be  made 
liable  for  notes  which  contain  no  obligation  on 
its  i>art;  or  the  old  bank,  for  such  as  are  put 
in  circulation  after  the  expiration  of  its  duu^ 
ter,  and  without  its  authority ;  or  the  govern- 
ment for  indemnity,  in  case  of  loss,  the  question 
still  presses  itsclr  upon  your  consideration. 
whether  it  is  consistent  with  duty  and  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  witneaa 
this  proceeding  without  a  single  effort  to  arrest 
it" 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and  the 
most  judicious  mode  of  disposing  of  them— a 
question  of  so  much  interest  to  the  new  States 
— the  message  took  the  view  of  those  who 
looked  to  the  domain  less  as  a  source  of  revenue 
than  as  a  means  of  settling  and  improving  the 
country.  He  recommended  graduated  prioei 
according  to  the  value  of  the  different  classes  of 
lands  in  order  to  facilitate  their  sale;  and  a 
prospective  permanent  pre-emption  act  to  give 
encouragement  to  settlers.  On  the  first  of 
these  points  he  said : 

"  Hitherto,  after  being  offered  at  pubUc  sak^ 
lands  have  oeen  disposed  of  at  one  uniform 
price,  whatever  difference  there  might  be  in 
their  intrinsic  value.  The  leading  oonsictera- 
tions  urged  in  favor  of  the  measure  referred  to, 
are,  that  in  almost  all  the  land  districts,  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  in  which  the  lands  have  been 
long  surveyed  and  exposed  to  sale,  there  are 
still  remaining  numerous  and  lai^  tracts  of 
every  gradation  of  value,  from  the  government 
price  downwards ;  that  tnese  lands  will  not  be 
purchased  at  the  government  price,  so  long  as 
better  can  be  conveniently  obtained  for  the  same 
amount ;  that  there  are  large  tracts  which  even 
the  improvements  of  the  a^accnt  lands  wiU 
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never  nise  to  that  price ;  and  that  the  preeent 
uniform  prke,  combined  with  their  imgnlar 
^ue,  operates  to  prerent  a  desirable  compact- 
aeas  of  settlement  m  the  new  States,  and  to  re- 
tard the  foil  development  of  that  wise  policy  on 
which  our  land  system  is  founded,  to  the  injury 
not  only  of  the  several  States  where  the  lands 
lie.  but  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

''The  remedy  proposed  has  been  a  reduction  of 
prices  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  lands 
nave  been  in  maricet,  without  reference  to  any 
other  drcnmstances.  The  certainty  that  tte 
eiBox  ci  time  would  not  always  in  such  cases, 
and  perhaps  not  even  generaUv,  furnish  a  true 
criterion  of  value ;  and  the  probability  that  per- 
sons raiding  in  the  vidni^,  as  the  period  for 
the  reduction  of  prices  i^proached,  would  post- 
pone purdiases  they  would  otherwise  make,  for 
the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the  lower 
prioe^  with  other  considerations  of  a  similar 
diaracter,  have  hitherto  been  successfully  ur^ 
to  defeat  the  graduation  upon  time.  May  not 
all  reasonable  desires  upon  this  subject  be  satis- 
fied without  encountering  any  of  these  objec- 
tions ?  All  will  concede  the  abstract  principle^ 
that  the  price  of  the  public  lands  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  relative  value,  so  &r  as  that 
can  be  accomplished  without  dejMurtingfrom  the 
rule,  heret^^ore  observed,  requiring  fixed  prices 
in  cases  of  private  entries.  The  difficulty  of  the 
subject  seems  to  lie  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
what  that  value  is.  Would  not  the  safest  plan 
be  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
States  as  the  basis  of  taxation ;  an  actual  valua- 
tion of  lands,  and  classification  of  them  into  dif- 
ferent rates  ?  Would  it  not  be  practicable  and 
expedient  to  cause  the  relative  vidue  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  old  districts,  which  have  been 
lor  a  oertam  length  of  time  in  market,  to  be  ap- 
praised, and  damd  into  two  or  more  rates  be- 
low the  present  minimum  price,  by  the  officers 
now  employed  in  this  branch  or  the  public  ser- 
vice, or  in  any  other  mode  deemed  preferable, 
and  to  make  those  prices  permanent,  if  lipon  the 
coming  in  of  the  report  they  shall  prove  satis- 
fectory  to  Congress?  Cannot  all  the  olyects 
of  graduation  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  and 
the  objections  which  have  hitherto  been  ureed 
against  it  avoided  1  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
sQch  a  step,  with  a  restriction  of  the  sales  to 
limited  quantities,  and  for  actual  improvement, 
would  be  free  from  all  just  exception." 

A  permanent  prospective  pre-emption  law  was 
cogently  recommended  as  a  measure  just  in  it- 
self to  the  settlers,  and  not  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic Treasury,  as  experience  had  shown  that  the 
auction  sjrstem — that  of  selling  to  the  highest 
bidder  above  the  prescribed  minimum  price- 
bad  produced  in  its  aggregate  but  a  few  cents 
on  the  acre  above  the  minimum  price.  On  this 
point  be  said: 


^  A  large  portion  of  our  citizens  have  seated 
themselves  on  the  public  lands,  without  authori- 
ty, since  the  passage  of  the  last  pre-emption  law, 
and  now  ask  the  enactment  of  another,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  retain  the  lands  occupied^  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  minimum  government  price.  They 
ask  that  which  has  been  repeatedly  granted  be- 
fore. If  the  future  may  be  judged  of  by  the  past^ 
litUe  harm  can  be  done  to  ^e  interests  of  the 
Treasury  by  yielding  to  their  request  Upon 
a  critical  examinatioiL  it  is  found  that  the  lands 
sold  at  the  public  sales  since  the  introduction 
of  cash  payments  in  1820,  have  produced,  on  an 
average,  the  net  revenue  of  only  six  cents  an 
acre  more  than  the  minimum  government  price. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  future  sales 
will  be  more  productive.  The  government^ 
therefore,  has  no  adequate  pecuniary  interest  to 
induce  it  to  drive  these  people  ^ram  the  lands 
they  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  to 
others." 

This  wise  recommendation  has  smce  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  pre-emptive  rights  are 
now  admitted  in  all  cases  where  settiements  are 
made  upon  lands  to  which  the  Indian  titie  shall 
have  been  extinguished ;  and  tiie  graduation  of 
the  price  of  the  public  lands,  though  a  measure 
long  delayed,  yet  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  was 
made  as  originally  proposed,  by  reductions  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  time  the  land  had  been 
offeiM  at  sale.  Beginning  at  the  minimum  price 
of  $1  25  per  acre,  the  reduction  of  price  went 
down  through  a  descending  scale,  according  to 
time,  as  low  as  12^  cents  per  acre.  But  this 
was  long  after. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PENNSYLyANIA  BANK  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES . 
ITS  USE  OP  THE  DEFUNCT  NOTES  OP  THB  EX- 
PIRED INSTITUTION. 

History  gives  many  instances  of  armies  re- 
fusing to  be  disbanded,  and  remaining  in  arms 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  which  created  them ; 
but  the  example  of  this  bank  presents,  probably, 
the  first  instance  in  which  a  great  moneyed  cor- 
poration refused  to  be  dissolved — refused  to 
cease  its  operations  after  its  legal  existence  had 
expired ;— and  continued  its  corporate  transac- 
tions as  if  in  full  life.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  its  proviso  charter,  at  the  end  of  a  local 
railroad  act,  made  no  difference  in  its  condition— 
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that  it  went  on  exactly  as  before.  Its  use  of 
the  defunct  notes  of  the  expired  institution  was 
a  further  instance  of  this  conduct,  transcending 
any  thing  conceiyed  ofj  and  presenting  a  case  of 
danger  to  the  public,  and  defiance  of  government, 
which  the  President  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  ask  a 
remedy  for  a  proceeding  so  criminaL  Congress 
acted  on  the  recommendation,  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  make  the  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence a  high  misdemeanor,  and  the  officers  and 
managers  of  the  institution  personally  and  in- 
diyidually  liable  for  its  commission.  In  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  the  fullest 
and  clearest  account  of  this  almost  incredible 
misconduct.    He  said : 

^  The  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1836.  After  that  day,  it  could  issue 
no  notes,  discount  no  new  paper,  and  exercise 
none  of  the  usual  functions  of  a  bank.  For 
two  years  thereafter,  until  the  3d  of  March, 

^  1838,  it  was  merely,  permitted  to  use  its  corpo- 
rate name  and  capacity  ^for  the  purpose  of 
suits  for  the  final  settlement  and  liquidation  of 
the  affairs  and  accounts  of  the  corporation,  and 
for  the  sale  and  disposition  of  their  estate,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed ;  but  not  for  any  other 
purpose,  or  in  atty  other  manner,  whatsoever  J* 
Uongrcss  had  granted  the  bank  no  power  to 
make  a  yoluntary  assignment  of  its  property 
to  any  corporation  or  any  individual.  On  the 
contrary,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  charter  was, 
that  all  the  affairs  of  the  institution  should  be 
wound  up  by  its  own  president  and  directors. 
It  received  no  authority  to  delegate  this  impor- 
tant trust  to  others,  and  yet  what  has  it  done  ? 
On  the  second  day  of  March,  1836,  one  day  be- 
fore the  charter  had  expired,  this  very  president 
and  these  directors  assigned  all  the  property 
and  effects  of  the  old  corporation  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
same  day.  this  latter  bank  accepted  the  assign- 
ment ana  agreed  to  ^pay.  satisfy,  and  discha^ 
all  debts,  contracts,  and  engagements,  owing, 
entered  into,  or  made  by  this  [the  old]  bank, 
as  the  same  shall  become  due  and  payable,  ana 
JulJU  and  execute  all  trusts  and  obligations 
whatsoever  arising  from  its  transactions,  or 
from  any  of  them,  so  that  every  creditor  or 
rightful  claimuit  shall  be  fUlly  satisfied.'    By 

^  its  own  agreement,  it  has  thus  expressly  cre- 
ated itself  a  trustee  of  the  old  bank.  But  this 
was  not  necessary  to  confer  upon  it  that  char- 
acter. By  the  bare  act  of  accepting  the  assign- 
ment, it  became  responsible,  under  the  laws  of 
\  the  land,  for  the  performance  of  all  the  duties 
and  trusts  required  by  the  old  charter.  Under 
the  drcamstanoes,  it  cannot  make  tiie  slightoet 
t  of  any  want  of  notice. 


"Havinff  assumed  this  responsibility,  the 
duty  of  the  new  bank  was  so  plain  tliat  it 
could  not  have  been  mistaken.  It  had  a  doable 
character  to  sustain.  Under  the  charter  firom 
Pennsylvania,  it  became  a  new  banking  corpo- 
ration ;  whilst,  under  the  assignment  finom  the 
old  bank,  it  became  a  trustee  to  wind  np  the 
concerns  of  that  institution  under  the  Act  of 
Congress.  These  two  characters  were  in  their 
nature  separate  and  distinct,  and  nerer  ought 
to  have  been  blended.  For  each  of  theee  pur- 
poses it  ought  to  have  kept  a  separate  set  of 
books.  Above  all,  as  the  privilege  of  dreulating 
bank  notes,  and  thus  creating  a  paper  corremnr, 
is  that  function  of  a  bank  which  moat  deepfir 
and  vitally  afiects  the  community,  the  new  bimk 
ought  to  have  cancelled  or  di»troyed  all  the 
notes  of  the  old  bank  which  it  found  in  its  pos- 
session on  the  4th  of  March.  1836,  and  ought 
to  have  redeemed  the  remainder  at  its  counter, 
as  they  were  demanded  by  the  holders,  and 
then  destroyed  them.  Thia  obligation  no  sen- 
ator has  attempted  to  doubt,  or  to  deny.  Bnt 
what  was  the  course  of  the  bank?  It  has 
grossly  violated  both  the  old  and  the  new  char- 
ten  It  at  once  declared  independence  of  both, 
and  appropriated  to  itself  all  the  notes  of  Uie 
old  bank, — ^not  only  those  which  were  then 
still  in  circulation^  but  those  which  had  been 
redeemed  before  it  accepted  the  assignment, 
and  were  then  lying  dead  in  its  vaults.  I  have 
now  before  me  the  first  monthly  statement 
which  was  ever  made  by  the  Bank  to  the  Au- 
ditor-general of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  dated  on 
the  2d  of  April,  1836,  and  signed  J.  Cowpcr- 
thwaite,  acting  cashier.  In  this  statement,  the 
Bulk  charges  itself  with  'notes  issued,' 
$36,620,420  16;  whilst,  in  its  cash  account, 
t^ong  with  its  specie  and  the  notes  of  State 
banks,  it  credits  itself  with  '  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  offices,'  on  hand, 
$16,794,713  71.  It  thus  seized  these  dead 
notes  to  the  amount  of  $16,794,713  71.  and  ^ 
transformed  them  into  cash  ;  whilst  the  aiffer-  ' 
enoe  between  those  on  hand  and  those  issued, 
equal  to  $19,825,706  45,  was  the  drculatkm 
which  the  new  bank  boasted  it  had  inherited 
from  the  old.  It  thus,  in  an  instant,  appropri- 
ated to  itself  and  adopted  as  its  own  circula- 
tion, all  the  notes  and  all  the  illegal  brandi 
drafts  of  the  old  bank  which  were  then  in  exist- 
ence. Its  boldness  was  equal  to  its  utter  dis- 
regard of  law.  In  this  first  return,  it  not  only 
froclaimed  to  the  Legislature  and  people  of 
Pennsylvania  that  it  had  disregarded  its  trust 
as  assignee  of  the  old  Bank,  by  seizii^  upon 
the  whole  of  the  old  circulation  and  converting 
it  to  its  own  use,  but  that  it  had  violated  one 
of  the  fundamental  provisions  of  its  new  char- 
ter." 

Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  chiefly  to  the  question  of 
the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  of  the  tenor 
,  proposed.    Several  senators  denied  that  ri^t: 
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othera  supported  it— tiiioiig  them  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Grmidj,  Mr.  William  H.  Rouie,  Mr.  John 
M.  Niles,  Mr.  Cky,  of  Alabmus  and  Mr.  Gal- 
hoon.  Some  puM^es  from  the  speech  of  the 
latter  are  here  g^Ten. 

<*  He  \Mr.  Calhoanl  held  that  the  right  pro- 
posed to  be  exerdsed  in  this  case  rested  on  the 
general  power  of  legislation  conferred  on  Con- 
gress, whioh  embraces  not  only  the  power  of 
m^lring,  but  that  of  repealing  laws.    It  was,  in 
IhctL  a  portion  of  the  repealmg  power.    No  one 
eonld  doabt  the  existence  of  the  right  to  do 
^ther,  and  that  the  right  of  repealing  extends 
as  well  to  nnoonstitutional  as  constitutional 
laws.    The  case  as  to  the  former  was,  in  fust^ 
stronger  than  the  latter;  for,  whether  a  consti- 
tntional  law  should  be  repealed  or  not,  was  a 
question  of  expediency,  which  left  us  free  to  act 
according  to  our  discretion ;  while,  in  the  case 
of  an  unooDstitatiQnal  law,  it  was  a  matter  of 
obligation  and  duty, leaving  no  option;  and  the 
more  unconstitutional,  the  more  imperious  the 
obligation  and  duty.    Thus  fiur^  there  could  be 
no  dQ»nbt  nor  diversity  of  opinion.    But  there 
are  many  laws,  the  effects  of  which  do  not  cease 
with  their  repeal  or  expuation,  and  which  re- 
q[uire  some  additional  act  on  our  part  to  arrest 
or  undo  them.    Such,  for  instunoe,  is  the  one  in 
question.    The  charter  of  the  late  bank  expired 
some  Ume  a^,  but  its  notes  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, freely  cifvulating  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
reissued  and  banked  on  b^  a  bank  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  into  whose  posses- 
sion the  notes  of  the  old  bank  have  passed.    In 
a  word,  our  name  and  authority  are  used  almost 
as  freely  for  hanking  purposes  as  they  were 
before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  late 
bank.    Now,  ne  held  that  the  right  of  arresting 
or  undoing  these  after-e£fects  rested  on  the 
same  prinaple  as  the  right  of  repealing  a  law, 
and.  like  that,  embraces  unconstitutional    as 
well  as  constitutional  acts,  superadding,  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  obligation  and  duty  to  right 
We  have  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle  in  the  case  of  the  alien  and  sedition 
acts,  which  are  now  conceded  on  all  sides  to 
have  been  unconstitutional.    Like  the  act  incor- 
porating the  late  bank,  they  expired  by  their 
own  limitation ;  and,  like  it,  also,  their  effects 
continued  after  the  period  of  their  expiration. 
Individuals  had  been  tried,  convicted,  fiixed,  and 
imprisoned  under  them ;  but,  so  far  was  their 
unconstitutionality  from  being  regarded  as  an 
impediment  to  the  right  of  arresting  or  undoing 
these  effects,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  felt  himself 
compelled  on  that  very  account  to  pardon  those 
who  had  been  fined  and  convicted  under  their 
provisions,  and  we  have  at  this  session  passed, 
on  the  same  ground,  an  act  to  refund  the  money 
paid  by  one  of  the  sufferers  under  them.    The 
bill  is  Ihnited  to  those  only  who  are  the  trus- 
tees, or  agents  for  winding  up  the  concerns  oi 
the  late  bank,  and  it  is  those,  and  those  only, 


who  are  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  bill  for 
reissuing  its  notes.  They  are^  pro  tanto,  our 
officers,  and,  to  that  extent,  subject  to  our  juris- 
diction, and  liable  to  have  their  acts  controlled, 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  trust  or  agency  con- 
fided to  them ;  just  as  much  so  as  receivers  or 
collectors  of  tro  revenue  would  be.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  we  could  prohibit  them  from 
passing  off  any  description  of  naper  curren^ 
that  might  come  into  their  hanos  in  their  offi- 
cial character.  Nor  is  the  right  less  clear  in 
reference  to  the  "persons  who  may  be  compre- 
hended m  this  bill.  Whether  Mr.  Biddle  or 
others  connected  with  this  bank  are,  in  fact, 
trustees,  or  agents,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Inll,  is  not  a  ouestion  for  us  to  decide,  lliey 
are  not  nameo,  nor  referred  to  by  description. 
The  bill  is  very  properly  drawn  up  in  general 
terms,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  cases  oi  the 
kind,  and  would  include  the  banks  of  the  Dis- 
trict, should  Congress  refbse  to  re-charter 
tiiem.  It  is  left  to  the  court  and  jury,  to 
irbom  it  properly  belongs,  to  decide,  when  a  case 
comes  up^  whether  the  party  is,  or  is  not,  a 
trustee,  or  agent;  and^  of  course,  whether  he 
is,  or  is  not,  included  m  the  provisions  of  the 
mi  If  he  is,  he  will  be  subject  to  its  penal- 
ties, but  not  otherwise ;  and  it  cannot  pcMsibly 
a£fect  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  bill,  whether  Mr.  Biddle,  and  others  con- 
nected vrith  him,  are,  or  are  not  comprehended 
in  its  provisions,  and  subject  to  ite  penalties." 

The  bill  was  severe  in  its  enactments,  pre- 
scribing both  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  re- 
petition of  the  offence— the  fine  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousand  dollars — the  imprisonment  not  to 
be  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years.    It 
also  gave  a  preventive  remedy  in  authorizing  in- 
junctions from  the  federal  courts  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  such  defunct  notes,  and  proceed- 
ings in  chancery  to  compel  their  surrender  for 
cancellation.     And  to  this  "complexion"  had 
the  arrogant  institution  come  which  so  lately 
held  itself  to  be  a  power ,  and  a  great  one,  in  the 
government — now  home  on  the  statute  book  as 
criminally  liable  for  a  high  misdemeanor,  and 
giving  its  name  to  a  new  species  of  offence  in 
the  criminal  catalogue— ear^mer  and  resurrec- 
tionist of  defunct  notes.    And  thus  ended  the 
last  question  between  the  federal  government 
and  this,  once  so  powerful  moneyed  corpora- 
tion ;  and  certainly  any  one  who  reads  the  his- 
tory of  that  bank  as  faithfully  shown  in  our 
parliamentary  history,  and  briefly  exhibited  in 
this  historic  View,  can  ever  wish  to  see  another 
national  bank  established  in  our  country,  or 
any  future  connection  of  any  kind  between  the 
government  and  the  bonka^    The  last  struggle 
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between  it  and  the  goyemment  was  now  over 
— jost  seyen  yean  since  that  struggle  began: 
but  its  further  conduct  will  extort  a  fhriher 
notice  from  history. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

FLORIDA  INDIAN  WAR :  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  CON- 
DUCT. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome,  expen- 
(riye  and  unmanageable  Indian  wars  in  which 
the  United  States  had  been  engaged ;  and  from 
the  length  of  time  which  it  continued,  the 
amount  of  money  it  cost,  and  the  difficulty  oi 
obtaining  results,  it  became  a  convenient  handle 
of  attack  upon  the  administration;  and  in  which 
party  spirit,  in  pursuit  of  its  object,  went  the 
length  of  iiguring  both  individual  and  national 
character.  It  continued  about  seven  years — as 
loQg  as  the  revolutionary  war — cost  some  thirty 
millions  of  money — and  baffled  the  exertions  of 
several  generals ;  recommenced  when  supposed 
to  be  finished ;  and  was  only  finally  terminated 
by  ft^Anging  military  campaigns  into  an  armed 
occupation  by  settlers.  All  the  opposition 
presses  and  orators  took  hold  of  it,  and  made 
its  misfortunes  the  common  theme  of  invective 
and  declamation.  Its  origin  was  charged  to  the 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  administration — its 
protracted  length  to  their  imbecility — its  cost 
to  their  extravagance — its  defeats  to  the  want 
of  foresight  and  care.  The  Indians  stood  for  an 
innocent  and  persecuted  people.  Heroes  and 
patriots  were  made  of  their  chie&.  Our  gene- 
rals and  troops  were  decried;  applause  was 
lavished  upon  a  handful  of  savages  who  could 
thus  defend  their  country;  and  corresponding 
censure  upon  successive  armies  which  could  not 
conquer  them.  All  this  going  incessantly  into 
the  Congress  debates  and  the  party  newspapers, 
was  injuring  the  administration  at  home,  and 
the  country  abroad ;  and,  by  dint  of  iteration 
and  reiteration,  stood  a  good  chance  to  become 
history,  and  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 
At  the  same  time  the  war  was  one  of  flagrant 
and  cruel  aggression  on  the  part  of  these  Indians. 
Their  removal  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi 
was  part  of  the  plan  for  the  general  removal  of 
iU  tba  IndlaiiBi  and  ererj  preparation  was  com- 


plete for  their  departure  by  their  own  agree- 
ment, when  it  was  interrupted  by  a  horrible 
act  It  was  the  28th  day  of  December,  1835, 
that  the  United  SUtes  agent  in  Fkirida^  and 
several  others,  were  suddenly  massacred  bj  • 
party  under  Osceola,  who  had  just  been  at  the 
hospitable  table  with  them :  at  the  same  time 
the  sutier  and  others  were  attacked  as  they  wt 
at  table:  same  day  two  expresses  were  killed: 
and  to  crown  these  bloody  deeds,  the  same  day 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  Migor  Dade's  OHn- 
mand  of  112  men,  on  its  march  from  Tampa 
Bay  to  Withlacootchee.  All  these  massacres 
were  surprise^  the  result  of  concert,  and  exe- 
cuted as  such  upon  unBuspectmg  victims.  The 
agent  (Ifr.  Thompson),  and  some  friends  were 
shot  from  the  bushes  while  taking  a  walk  near 
his  house :  the  sutier  and  his  guests  were  shot 
at  the  dinner  table:  the  express  riders  were 
waylaid,  and  shot  in  the  road :  Mijor  Dade's 
command  was  attacked  on  the  mardi,  by  an  mft- 
seen  foe,  overpowered,  and  killed  nearly  to  the 
last  man.  All  these  deadly  attacks  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  and  at  points  wide  apart — 
showing  that  the  plot  was  as  extensive  as  it  was 
secret,  and  cruel  as  it  was  treacherous ;  for  not  a 
soul  was  spared  in  either  of  the  four  relentless 
attacks. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  event  that  an  in- 
fantry soldier  of  Major  Dade's  command,  ap- 
peared at  Fort  Kmg,  on  Tampa  Bay,  from  which 
it  had  marched  six  days  before,  and  gave  infor- 
mation of  what  had  happened.  The  command 
was  on  the  march,  in  open  pine  woods,  tall  grass 
all  around,  and  a  swamp  on  the  left  flank.  The 
grass  concealed  a  treacherous  ambuscade.  The 
advanced  guard  had  passed,  and  was  cut  off. 
Both  the  advance  and  the  main  body  were  atr 
tacked  at  the  same  moment,  but  divided  firom 
each  other.  A  circle  of  fire  enclosed  each — ^fire 
fh>m  an  invisible  foe.  To  stand,  was  to  be  shot 
down :  to  advance  was  to  charge  upon  concealed 
rifles.  But  it  was  the  only  course — was  brave- 
ly adopted — and  many  savages  thus  sprung  ttom 
their  coverts,  were  killed.  The  officers,  coura- 
geously exposing  themselves,  were  rapidly  shot 
— Major  Dade  early  in  the  action.  At  the  end 
of  an  hour  successive  charges  had  roused  the 
savages  from  the  grass,  (which  seemed  to  be 
alive  with  their  naked  and  painted  bodies,  yell- 
ing and  leaping,)  and  driven  beyond  the  range 
of  shot    But  the  command  was  too  much  weak- 
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CDed  for  a  fbrther  operatioii.  The  wounded 
were  too  muneroixs  to  be  carried  akmg:  too 
precioiia  to  be  left  behind  to  be  maaeacred.  The 
battle  ground  was  maintained,  and  a  small  band 
had  conquered  respite  £nom  attack :  bat  to  ad- 
vance or  retreat  was  equally  impossible^  The 
only  resource  was  to  build  a  small  pen  of  pine 
logS)  cut  from  the  forest,  collect  the  wounded 
and  the  surnvors  into  it,  as  into  a  little  fort, 
and  repulse  the  assailants  as  long  as  possible. 
This  was  done  till  near  sunset— the  action  bar- 
ipg  began  at  ten  in  the  morning.  By  that  time 
•very  officer  was  dead  but  one,  and  he  despe- 
rately wounded,  and  helpless  on  the  ground. 
Only  two  men  remained  without  wounds,  and 
they  red  with  the  blood  of  others,  spirted  upon 
them,  or  stained  in  helping  the  helpless.  The 
little  pen  was  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
The  firing  ceased.  The  expiring  lieutenant  told 
the  Burrirors  he  could  do  no  more  for  them, 
and  gave  them  leave  to  saye  themselTCs  as  they 
ooold.  They  asked  his  advice.  He  gave  it  to 
them ;  and  to  that  advice  we  are  indebted  hr 
the  only  report  of  that  bloody  day's  woric.  He 
advised  them  all  to  lay  down  among  the  dead— 
to  remain  still — and  take  their  chance  of  being 
considered  dead.  This  advice  was  followed.  All 
became  still,  prostrate  and  motionless ;  and  the 
savages,  slowly  and  cautiously  approaching, 
were  a  long  time  before  they  would  venture 
within  the  ghastly  pen,  where  danger  might 
still  lurk  under  a[^)arent  death.  A  squad  of 
about  hrty  negroes— fugitives  from  the  South- 
em  States,  more  savage  than  the  savage — ^were 
the  first  to  enter.  They  came  in  with  kniveb 
and  hatchets,  cutting  throats  and  splitting  skulls 
wherever  they  saw  a  sign  of  life.  To  make  sure 
of  skipping  no  one  alive,  ail  were  pulled  and 
handled,  punched  and  kicked ;  and  a  groan  or 
movement,  an  opening  of  the  eye,  or  even  the 
involuntary  contraction  of  a  muscle,  was  an  in- 
vitation to  the  knife  and  the  tomahawk.  Only 
lour  of  the  living  were  able  to  subdue  sensa- 
tions, bodily  and  mental,  and  remain  without 
sign  of  feeling  under  this  dreadful  ordeal ;  and 
two  of  these  received  stabs,  or  blows — as  many 
of  the  dead  did.  Lying  still  until  the  seareh 
was  over,  and  darkness  had  come  on,  and  the 
botchers  were  gone,  these  four  crept  from  among 
their  dead  comrades  and  undertook  to  make 
their  way  back  to  Tampa  Bay— separating  into 
two  partiea  for  greater  safety.    The  one  that 


came  in  first  had  a  narrow  escape.  Pursuinga 
path  the  next  day,  an  Indian  on  horsebadc,  and 
with  a  rifie  across  the  saddle  bow,  met  them  ftiU 
in  the  way.  To  separate,  and  take  the  chance 
of  a  divided  pursuit,  was  the  only  hope  for 
either :  and  they  struck  off  into  opposite  direo- 
tions.  The  one  to  the  right  was  pursued ;  and 
very  soon  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  made  known 
his  fate  to  the  one  that  had  gone  to  the  left. 
To  him  it  was  a  warning,  that  his  comrade  be- 
ing despatched,  his  own  turn  came  next  It 
was  open  jHne  woods,  and  a  running,  or  stand- 
ing man,  visible  at  a  distance.  The  Indian  on 
horseback  was  already  in  view.  Esc^w  by 
flight  was  impossible.  Concealment  in  the  grass, 
or  among  the  palmettos,  was  the  only  hope: 
and  this  was  tried.  The  man  laid  dose:  the 
Indian  rode  near  him.  He  made  circles  around, 
eyeing  the  ground  for  and  near.  Rising  in  his 
stirrups  to  get  a  wider  view,  and  seeing  nothing^ 
he  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  and  galloped 
ofi*— the  poor  soldier  having  been  almost  under 
the  horse's  feet  This  man,  thus  marveUously 
escaping,  was  the  first  to  bring  in  the  sad  re- 
port of  the  Dade  defeat— followed  soon  after  by 
two  others  with  its  melancholy  confirmation. 
And  these  were  the  only  reports  ever  received 
of  that  oompletest  of  defeats.  No  officer  sur- 
vived to  report  a  word.  All  were  killed  in  their 
places — men  and  officers,  each  in  his  place,  no 
one  breaking  ranks  or  giving  back :  and  when 
afterwards  the  ground  was  examined,  and  events 
verified  by  signs,  the  skeletons  in  tiieir  phuses^ 
and  the  bullet  holes  in  trees  and  logs,  and  the 
little  pen  with  its  heaps  of  bones,  showed  that 
the  carnage  had  taken  place  exactly  as  described 
by  the  men.  And  this  was  the  slaughter  of 
Major  Dade  and  his  command — of  108  out  of 
112:  as  treacherous,  as  barbarous,  as  perse- 
veringly  cruel  as  ever  was  known.  One  single 
feature  is  some  relief  to  the  sadness  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  discriminates  this  defeat  from  most 
others  sufiered  at  the  hands  of  Indians.  There 
were  no  prisoners  put  to  death ;  for  no  man 
surrendered.  There  were  no  fugitives  slain  in 
vain  attempts  at  flight ;  for  no  one  fled.  All 
stood,  and  fought,  and  fell  in  their  places,  re- 
turning blow  for  blow  while  life  lasted.  It  was 
the  death  of  soldiers,  showing  that  steadiness  in 
defeat  which  is  above  courage  in  victory. 

And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Florida  Indian 
war:  and  a  more  treacherous,  ferocious,  and 
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oold-blooded  origin  was  never  given  to  any  In- 
dian war.  Yet  such  is  the  peryersity  of  party 
■pirit  that  its  author — the  savage  Osceola — ^has 
been  exalted  into  a  hero-patriot;  our  oflBcers, 
disparaged  and  ridiculed;  the  administration 
loaded  with  obloquy.  An^all  this  by  our  pub- 
lic men  in  Congress,  as  well  as  by  writers  in  the 
daily  and  periodical  publications.  The  future 
historian  who  should  take  these  speeches  and 
pnblications  for  their  guide,  (and  they  are  too 
numerous  and  emphatic  to  bo  overlooked,) 
would  write  a  history  discreditable  to  our  arms, 
and  reproachful  to  our  justice.  It  would  bo  a 
narrative  of  wickedness  and  imbecility  on  our 
part— of  patriotism  and  heroism  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians:  those  Indians  whose  very  name 
(Seminole — wild,)  define  them  as  the  fugitives 
from  all  tribes,  and  made  still  worse  than  fugi- 
tive Indians  by  a  mixture  with  fugitive  negroes, 
some  of  whom  became  their  chiefs.  It  was  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  such  a  history  as  that 
would  be,  that  the  author  of  this  View  delivered 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  concerned, 
an  historical  speech  on  the  Florida  Indian  war, 
fortified  by  fiicts,  and  intended  to  stand  for 
true;  and  which  has  remained  unimpeached. 
Extracts  from  that  speech  will  constitute  the 
next  chapter,  to  which  this  brief  sketch  will 
serve  as  a  preface  and  introduction. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

FLORIDA  INDIAN  WAR:  HISTORICAL  SPEECH  OF 
MR.  BENTON. 

A  SENATOR  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southard] 
has  brought  forward  an  accusation  which  must 
affect  the  character  of  the  late  and  present  ad- 
ministrations at  home,  and  the  character  of  the 
eoontry  abroad ;  and  which,  Justice  to  these 
administrations,  and  to  the  country,  requires 
to  be  met  and  answered  upon  the  spot.  That 
■enator  has  expressly  chaiged  that  a  fraud  was 
oommitted  upon  the  Florida  Indians  in  the 
ttmiy  negotiated  with  them  Ibr  their  removal 
to  titts  West ;  that  the  war  whkh  has  ensued 
WM  the  oomiequeiioe  of  this  fraud;  and  that 
•w  gowninent  was  responsible  to  the  moral 
mmm^  Ihs  connninity, and oC  the  worid,  Ibr 


all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed,  and  for  all  tfat 
money  that  has  been  expended,  in  the  proeeca- 
tion  of  this  war.  This  is  a  heavy  aceusatioiii. 
At  home,  it  attaches  to  the  party  in  power,  and 
is  calculated  to  make  them  odious ;  abroad,  it 
attaches  to  the  country,  and  is  calculated  to 
blacken  the  national  character.  It  is  an  accu- 
sation, without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation! 
and,  both,  as  one  of  the  party  in  power,  and  aa 
an  American  dtizeu,  I  feel  myself  impelled  by  an 
imperious  sense  of  duty  to  my  friends,  and  to 
my  country,  to  expose  its  incorrectness  at  onoe^ 
and  to  vindicate  the  government,  and  the  coun- 
try, firom  an  imputation  as  unfounded  as  it  is 
odious. 

The  senator  fh)m  New  Jersey  first  located 
this  imputed  fnuid  in  the  Payne's  T^amiing 
treaty,  negotiated  by  General  Gadsden,  in  Flor* 
ida,  in  the  year  1832 ;  and,  after  being  tendered 
an  issue  on  the  fairness  and  generosity  of  that 
treaty  by  the  senator  from  Alabama  [Ifr. 
Clay],  he  transferred  the  charge  to  the  Fort 
Gibson  treaty,  made  in  Arkansas,  in  the  year 
1833,  by  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth  and  Seher- 
merhom.  This  was  a  considerable  chaqge  of 
locality,  but  no  change  in  the  accusation  itself; 
the  two  treaties  being  but  one,  and  the  last  be- 
ing a  literal  performance  of  a  stipulation  con- 
tained in  the  first  These  are  the  fhcts ;  and, 
after  stating  the  case,  I  will  prove  it  as  stated. 
This  is  the  statement :  The  Seminole  Indians  in 
Florida  being  an  emigrant  band  of  the  Creeki^ 
and  finding  game  exhausted,  subsistence  difft- 
cult,  and  white  settlements  approaching,  con- 
cluded to  follow  the  mother  tribe,  the  Creekn^ 
to  the  west  of  tiie  Mississippi,  and  to  reunite 
with  them.  This  was  conditionally  agreed  to 
be  done  at  the  Payne's  Landing  treaty ;  and  hi 
that  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  a  doputatkm 
of  Seminole  chiefs,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  Creek  couutry  beyond  the  Miflsia- 
sippi — there  to  ascertain  first  whether  a  suitar 
ble  country  could  be  obtained  for  them  there ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  the  Creeks  would  re- 
ceive them  back  as  a  part  of  their  confederal^: 
and  if  the  deputation  should  be  satisfied  on 
these  two  points,  then  the  conditional  obligar 
tion  to  remove,  contained  in  the  Payne's  Land- 
ing treaty,  to  become  binding  and  obligatory 
upon  the  Seminole  tribe.  The  deputation  went; 
the  two  points  wen  solved  in  the  affirmativo; 
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the  obligation  to  remoye  became  absolote  <m  the 
part  of  the  Indians;  and  the  goremment  of 
the  United  States  commenced  preparations  for 
effecting  their  easy,  gradual,  and  comfortable 
remoraL 

The  entire  emigration  was  to  be  completed 
in  three  years,  one-third  going  annually,  com- 
mencing fai  the  year  1833,  and  to  be  finished  in 
the  years  1834,  and  1835.  The  deputation  sent 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  completed  their 
agreement  with  the  Greeks  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1833;  they  returned  home  immediately, 
and  one-third  of  the  tribe  was  to  remore  that 
year.  Eyeiy  thing  was  got  ready  <m  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  both  to  transport  the  In- 
dians to  their  new  homes,  and  to  subsist  them 
for  a  year  after  their  arriyal  there.  But,  in- 
stead of  lemoying,  the  Indiana  began  to  invent 
excuses,  and  to  interpose  delays,  and  to  pass 
off  the  time  without  commencing  the  emigra- 
tion. The  year  1833,  in  which  one-third  of  the 
tribe  woe  to  remove,  passed  off  without  any 
remofral ;  the  year  1834,  in  which  another  third 
was  to  go,  was  passed  off  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  year  1835,  in  which  the  emigration  was  to 
have  been  completed,  passed  away,  and  the  emi- 
gration was  not  begun.  On  the  contrary,  on 
the  last  days  of  the  last  month  of  that  year, 
whUe  the  United  States  was  still  peaceably  urg- 
ing the  removal,  an  accumulation  of  treacherous 
and  horrible  assassinations  and  massacres  were 
committed.  The  United  States  agent,  General 
Thompson,  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the  artillery, 
and  five  others,  were  assassinated  in  sight  of 
Fort  King ;  two  expresses  were  murdered ;  and 
Major  Dade's  command  was  massacred. 

In  their  excuses  and  pretexts  for  not  remov- 
ing, the  Indians  never  thought  of  the  reasons 
which  have  been  supplied  to  them  on  this  floor. 
They  never  thought  of  alleging  fraud.  Their 
pretexts  were  Mvolous ;  as  that  it  was  a  long 
distance,  and  that  bad  Indians  lived  in  that 
country,  and  that  the  old  treaty  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie allowed  them  twenty  years  to  live  in  Flor- 
ida. Their  real  motive  was  the  desire  of  blood 
and  pillage  on  the  part  of  many  Indians,  and 
still  more  on  the  part  of  the  five  hundred  run- 
away negroes  mixed  up  among  them ;  and  who 
betieved  that  they  could  carry  on  their  system 
of  robbery  and  murder  with  impunity,  and  that 
the  swamps  of  the  country  would  for  ever  pro- 
tect them  against  the  pursuit  of  the  whites. 


This,  Mr.  Presid^dt,  is  the  plun  and  brief 
narrative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Semi- 
nole war ;  it  is  the  brief  historical  view  of  the 
case;  and  if  I  was  speaking  under  ordinary  dr- 
oumstances,  and  in  reply  to  incidental  remarks, 
I  should  content  mjrself  with  this  narrative^ 
and  let  the  question  go  to  the  country  upon  the 
strength  and  credit  of  this  statement.  But  I 
do  not  speak  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  I 
am  not  replying  to  incidental  and  casual  re- 
marks. I  speak  in  answer  to  a  formal  accusa- 
tion, preferred  on  this  floor ;  I  ^peak  to  defend 
the  late  and  present  administrations  from  an 
odious  charge ;  and,  in  defending  them,  to  rin- 
^cate  the  character  of  our  country  from  the 
accusation  of  the  senator  frt>m  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Southard],  and  to  show  that  fraud  has 
not  been  committed  upon  these  Indians,  and 
that  the  guilt  of  a  war,  founded  in  fraud,  is  not 
justly  imputable  to  them. 

The  Seminoles  had  stipulated  that  the  agent, 
Major  Phagan,  and  their  own  interpreter,  the 
negro  Abraham,  should  accompany  them ;  and 
this  was  done.  It  so  happened,  also,  that  an  ex- 
traordinary commission  of  three  members  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  to  adjust  Indian  diffi- 
culties generally,  was  then  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  these  commissioners  were  directed 
to  join  in  the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  give  the  sanction  of  our 
guarantee  to  the  agreements  made  bctweei^  the 
Seminoles  and  the  Creeks  for  the  reunion  of  the 
former  to  the  parent  tribe.  This  was  done. 
Our  commissioners,  Messrs.  Stokes,  Ellsworth, 
and  Schermerhom,  became  party  to  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians  for  the  reunion  of  the 
Seminoles,  made  at  Fort  Gibson,  the  14th  of 
February,  1833.  The  treaty  contained  this 
article: 

"  Article  IV.  It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,  whose  re- 
moval to  this  country  is  provided  for  by  their 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  dated  Mav  9, 
1832,  shall  also  have  a  permanent  and  comfort- 
able home  on  the  lands  hereby  set  apart  as  the 
country  of  the  Creek  nation;  and  they,  the 
Seminoles,  will  hereafter  be  considered  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  said  nation,  but  are  to  be 
located  on  some  part  of  the  Creek  country  by 
themselves,  which  location  shall  be  selected  for 
them  by  the  commissioners  who  have  seen  these 
articles  of  agreement." 

This  agreement  with  the  Creeks  settled  one 
of  the  conditions  on  which  the  removal  of  the 
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Seminoles  was  to  depend.    We  will  now  see 
how  the  other  condition  was  disposed  of. 

In  a  treaty  made  at  the  same  Fort  Gihson,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  1833,  between  the  same 
three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  seven  del^ated  Seminole  chiefs, 
after  reciting  the  two  conditions  precedent  con- 
tained in  the  Payne's  Landing  treaty,  and  re- 
citing, also,  the  conyention  with  the  Creeks  on 
the  14th  of  February  preceding,  it  is  thus  stipu- 
lated: 

"  Now,  therefore,  the  commissioners  aforesud, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested  in 
them  by  the  trea^  made  with  the  Creek  Indians 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1833,  as  above  stated, 
hereby  designate  and  assign  to  the  Seminole 
tribe  of  Indians,  for  their  separate  future  resi- 
dence for  ever,  a  tract  of  country  lying  between 
the  Canadian  River  and  the  south  fork  thereof, 
and  extending  west  to  where  a  line  running 
north  and  south  between  the  main  Canadian 
and  north  branch  will  strike  the  forks  of  Little 
River;  provided  said  west  line  does  not  extend 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  west  fit>m  the 
mouth  of  sud  Little  River.  And  the  under- 
signed Seminole  chiefs,  delegated  as  aforesaid, 
on  behalf  of  the  nation,  hereby  declare  them- 
selves well  satisfied  witn  the  location  provided 
for  them  by  the  commissioners,  and  aeree  that 
their  nation  shall  commence  the  removal  to  their 
new  home  as  soon  as  the  |;ovemment  will  make 
the  arrangements  for  their  emigration  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Seminole  nation." 

This  treaty  is  signed  by  the  delegation,  and 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  and 
witnessed,  among  others,  by  the  same  Major 
Phagan,  agent,  and  Abraham,  interpreter,  whose 
presence  was  stipulated  for  at  Payne's  Landing. 

Thus  the  two  conditions  on  which  the  re- 
moval depended,  were  complied  with;  they 
were  both  established  in  the  affirmative.  The 
Creeks,  under  the  solemn  sanction  and  guarantee 
of  the  United  States,  agree  to  receive  back  the 
Seminoles  as  a  part  of  their  confederacy,  and 
agree  that  they  shall  live  adjoining  them  on 
lands  designated  for  their  residence.  The  dele- 
gation declare  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the 
country  assigned  them,  and  agree  that  the  re- 
moval should  commence  as  soon  as  the  United 
States  could  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  removal  of  the  people. 

This  brings  down  the  proof  to  the  conclusion 
of  all  questions  beyond  the  Mississippi;  it 
Mn^i  it  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
JH  Vort  OibeoD— that  treaty  in  which  the  sena- 


tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SouthaadJ  has 
located  the  charge  of  fraud,  after  withdimwing 
the  same  charge  firom  the  Payne's  T^mding 
treaty.  It  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  negotitr 
tions  at  the  point  selected  for  the  chaige;  and 
now  how  stands  the  accusation  ?  How  stands 
the  charge  of  fraud  ?  Is  there  a  shadow,  aa 
atom,  a  speck,  of  foundation  on  which  to  rest 
it?  No,  sir:  Nothing — nothing — notluQg! 
Every  thing  was  done  that  was  stipulated  for; 
done  by  the  persons  who  were  to  do  it ;  and 
done  in  the  exact  manner  agreed  upon.  In&et, 
the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  done  west  of  tha 
Mississippi  was  such  as  not  to  admit  of  fraud. 
Two  things  were  to  be  done,  one  to  be  aeea 
with  the  eyes,  and  the  other  to  be  beard  with 
the  ears.  The  deputation  was  to  tee  their  new 
country,  and  say  whether  they  liked  it.  This 
was  a  question  to  their  oivn  senses — ^to  their 
own  eyes — and  was  not  susceptible  of  fraud. 
They  were  to  hear  whether  the  Creeks  would 
receive  them  back  as  a  part  of  their  confederal; 
this  was  a  question  to  their  own  ears,  and  was 
also  unsusceptible  of  fraud.  Their  own  ^«8 
could  not  deceive  them  in  looking  at  land ;  their 
own  ears  could  not  deceive  them  in  listening  to 
their  own  language  from  the  Creeks.  No^  sir: 
there  was  no  physical  capacity,  or  moral  meam^ 
for  the  perpetration  of  fhuid ;  and  none  has  ever 
been  pretended  by  the  Indians  from  that  day 
to  this.  The  Indians  themselves  have  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  There  is  no  assump- 
tion of  a  deceived  party  among  them.  It  is  not 
a  deceived  party  that  is  at  war — a  party  de- 
ceived by  the  delegation  which  went  to  the  West 
— but  that  very  delegation  itself^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Charley  Emarthla,  are  the  hostile 
leaders  at  home !  This  is  reducing  the  accusa- 
tion to  an  absurdity.  It  is  making  the  delega- 
tion  the  dupes  of  their  own  eyes  and  of  thur 
own  ears,  and  then  going  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  because  their  own  eyes  deceived 
them  in  looking  at  land  on  the  Canadian  River, 
and  their  own  ears  deceived  them  in  listening  to 
their  own  language  from  the  Creeks ;  and  then 
chaiging  these  frauds  upon  the  United  States. 
All  this  is  absurd ;  and  it  is  due  to  these  abaent 
savages  to  say  that  they  never  committed  any 
such  absurdity — that  they  never  placed  their 
objection  to  remove  upon  any  plea  of  deoeptioo 
practised  upon  them  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
but  on  frivolous  pretexts  hivented  loi^  after 
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tbe  return  of  the  delegation ;  which  pretexts  agency  office,  when  they  were  fired  upon  by  a 

eorered  the  real  grounds  growing  out  of  the  f«rty  of  Indians,  who  rose  from  ambush  in  the 

«»A«..«^  r^f  *n...«..^  -i.«-.   — »^  ^^^  ^^-11^  hammock,  withm  Sight  of  the  fort  and  on  which 

fafloence  of  ronaway  alaTee,  and  some  evilly  ^y^^  ^^^^^  house  forders.    The  reports  of  the 

di^osed  chiefr,  and  that  thn«t  for  blood  and  rffles  fired^  the  war-whoop  twice  repeated,  and 

phmder,  in  which  they  expected  a  long  course  after  a  bnef  space,  severu  other  yollevs  more 

orenjoymmt  and  impunity  in  their  swamps,  remote,  and  inthequarterofMr.RogeiVs  house, 

y,^  to  b,  nap««t»Me  to  ^e  white.  ^^  ^^'^^^,  £  &  ^ 

Thu8>  SIT,  It  IS  clearly  and  fuUy  proved  that  gurprised  at  dmner.    Three  escaped:  the  rest 

there  was  no  fraud  practised  upon  these  Indi-  murdered.    The  bodies  of  (General  Thompson, 

aas;  that  they  themselyes  never  pretended  such  Lieutenant  SmitL  and  Mr.  Kitzler,  were  soon 

•  «u:.^.  ^^A  k\^m*  4i,A  •^«i«.4i^n  \a  »ii^ii«  •  fouud  aud  brougnt  in.    Those  of  the  othere 

a  thing;  and  that  tiie  accusation  is  wholly  a  ^^^  ^^  found  untU  this  morning.    That  of 

diarge  of  recent  ongm  sprung  up  among  ou^  General  Thompson  was  perforated  with  fourteen 

aahes.    Haying  shown  that  there  was  no  fraud,  bullets.     Mr.  Rogeris  had  received  seveuteen. 

this  mi^t  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  but  AU  were  scalped,  except  the  boy.    Thecoward- 

haTing  been  forced  into  the  inquiry,  it  may  be  ty  niyderers  are  impposed  to  be  a  pwty  of  Mi- 

wTiuB  ucou  *u»w»  i«iM/  I.1KI  1114UUJ,  Ik  m»jr  u«  ^jj^g^j^jj^^  40  ^^  5(5  gtrong,  uudcr  the  traitor 

as  weU  to  complete  it  by  showing  what  were  po^u  (OsceoU),  whpse  shrUl,  peculiar  war- 

tha  causes  of  this  war.    To  understand  these  whoop,  was  reco^iized  by  our  interpreters,  and 

fjgm^a   it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  dates  to  see  the  one  or  two  friendly  Indians  we  have  in  the 

the  ertreme  modenUoa  with  which  the  United  ^^^y'\  **»  ^J^,  '*  J*'^    JTI  '^"^^ 

«.  .        ^  .  ..    ,       ..         .....         ...  (ioldiers)  were  despfctched  upon  fresh  horses  on 

States  acted,  the  long  time  which  they  tderated  \^  erening  of  this  horrid  twgedy,  with  tidings 
the  delsys  of  the  Indians,  and  the  treMiheiy  sad  ofit  to  General  Clinch;  but  not  bearing  from 
mnr^r  with  which  their  indulgence  and  for-  Un'  o'  them,  we  conclude  they  were  cut  o£ 
bewabce  was  requited.  The  emigration  was  to  J*  ?«*  "'^  exceedingly  anaous  for  the  fate  of 
.  ll-,»  J  1.  .  .  ,  .  I  the  two  compames  (under  Maior  Dade)  which 
aooimenoe  m  1833,  and  be  completed  m  the  i^  i,een  orefo»d  up  fh>m  Fort  Brooke,  and  of 
Xean  1834  and  1835.  The  last  days  of  the  hst  whom  we  leam  nothing." 
month  of  this  last  year  had  arrived,  and  the  emi- 
gration had  not  yet  commenced.  Wholly  in-  S"'  *"  »  *•>*  ^*  **^**'"  "^  **»*  disbursing 
tent  on  their  peaceable  removal,  the  administra-  •««'*'  spe^i^ly  detached  to  flimish  the  supplies 
tion  had  despatched  a  disbursing  agent,  Lieu-  **  ^  emigrating  Indians.  He  arrives  in  the 
tenant  Harris  of  the  army,  to  take  charge  of  the  "^^^  «'  treachery  and  murder;  and  hU  first 
expenditures  ibrthe  subsistence  of  these  people.  '***«'  '"  *"  «»'«<>'«'«*  ^  *»»«>  government  the  as- 
He  arrived  at  Fort  King  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ««««»*»*<»>  «f  ^^^'^  •B""'. "»  o^*'*''  "^  •rt>"«"7' 
28th  of  December,  1835;  and  as  he  entei«d  the  •""*  ^^^  *'*'^*'  ^  assassination  of  two  ex- 
fort,  he  became  almost  an  eye-witness  of  a  horrid  presses,  for  they  were  both  waylaid  and  mur- 
scene  which  was  the  subject  of  his  first  despateh  ^""^5  ""^  **  massacre  of  one  hundred  and 

tohisgovemment.  He  describes  it  in  these  words:  **«^'«  "»*»  "''  *>*'*"  ""^"^  ^'^'^  ^'^*-  ^^^ 

this  took  place  at  once ;  and  this  was  the  be- 

"I  regret  that  it  becomes  my  first  duty  after  pnning  of  the  war.    Up  to  that  moment  the 

mr  arrival  here  to  be  the  narrator  of  a  story,  government  of  the  United  States  were  wholly 

wUeh  it  will  bo,  I  am  sure,  as  painful  for  you  employed  in  preparing  the  Indians  for  removal, 

"^^  to  'Z  bloSTy  dS^^  ^Sj:^to"Vr  —ending  them  to  go,  «id  using  no  fon.  or 

Our  excellent  superintendent,  General  Wiley  violence  upon  them.    This  is  the  way  the  war 

Thompson,  has  been  most  cruelly  murdered  by  was  brought  on ;  this  is  the  way  it  began ;  and 

a  party  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  with  him  was  there  ever  a  case  in  which  a  government 

lieutenant  Constant  Smith,  of  the  2d  regiment  ,^„  „^  i^.,^i«.  ^^^^A  .„w>«  ♦^  .„««-«.  ♦!,«  a^^a 

of  artillery,  Enstus  Rogere,  the  suttl^^  the  T*"*  ^^^''^^^l  "f^^  "P^j^/^  *^^T  the  dead^ 

poet,  with  his  two  clerks,  a  Mr.  Kitzler,  and  a  *<>  P«>*^  *^«  ^^°«>  ^^^  ^  ^^  '^^^  *<>  ^ 

boy  called  Robert    This  occurred  on  the  after-  respected  by  punishing  the  contemners  of  its 

noon  of  the  28th  instant  (December),  between  power  ?    The  murder  of  the  agent  was  a  double 

three  and  four  o'cl(»k.    On  the  day  ^^  offence,  a  peculiar  outrage  to  the  government 
Mcre,  Lieutenant  Smith  had  dmed  with  the      .       '     *^        .  ..      /^  j         •  i  .• 

General,  and  after  dinner  invited  him  to  take  a  ^^"^^  representative  he  was,  and  a  vioUtion 

short  stroll  with  him.    They  had  not  proceeded  even  of  the  national  law  of  savages.    Agents  are 

more  than  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the  seldom  murdered  even  by  savages  \  and  bound 
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as  every  goyemment  is  to  protect  all  its  citizens, 
it  is  doubly  bound  to  protect  its  agents  and  re- 
presentatiyes  abroad.  Ilere,  then,  is  a  goyem- 
ment agent,  and  a  military  oflSoer,  fiye  citizens, 
two  expresses,  and  a  detachment  of  one  hundred 
and  twelye  men,  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  persons,  treacherously  and  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred in  one  day !  and  because  General  Jack- 
son's administration  did  not  submit  to  this  hor- 
rid outrage,  he  is  charged  with  the  guilt  of  a 
war  founded  in  fraud  upon  innocent  and  unof- 
fending Indians  1  Such  is  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  our  own  goyemment !  such  the  loye  of 
Indians  and  contempt  of  whites !  and  such  the 
mawkish  sentimentality  of  the  day  in  which  we 
liye — a  sentimentality  which  goes  moping  and 
sorrowing  about  in  behalf  of  imaginary  wrongs 
to  Indians  and  negroes,  while  the  whites  them- 
seWes  are  the  subject  of  murder,  robbery  and 
defamation. 

The  prime  moyer  in  all  this  mischief,  and  the 
leading  agent  in  the  most  atrocious  scene  of  it, 
was  a  half-blooded  Indian  of  little  note  before 
this  time,  and  of  no  consequence  in  the  councils 
of  his  tribe ;  for  his  name  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
treaty  either  of  Payne's  Landing  or  Fort  Gibson. 
We  call  him  Powell ;  by  his  tribe  he  was  called 
Osceola.  He  led  the  attack  in  the  massacre  of 
the  agent,  and  of  those  who  were  killed  with 
him,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  December. 
The  disbursing  agent,  whose  letter  has  been 
read,  in  his  account  of  that  massacre,  applies  the 
epithet  traitor  to  the  name  of  this  PowelL  Well 
might  he  apply  that  epithet  to  that  assassin ; 
for  he  had  just  been  fed  and  caressed  by  the 
yery  person  whom  he  waylaid  and  murdered. 
He  had  come  into  the  agency  shortly  before  that 
time  with  seycnty  of  his  followers,  professed  his 
satisfaction  with  the  treaty,  his  readiness  to  re- 
moye,  and  received  subsistence  and  supplies  for 
himself  and  all  his  party.  The  most  friendly 
relations  seemed  to  be  established;  and  the 
doomed  and  deceived  agent,  in  giving  his  ac- 
count of  it  to  the  government,  says :  ^  The  re- 
sult was  that  we  closed  with  the  utmost  good 
feeling ;  and  I  have  never  seen  Powell  and  the 
other  chiefs  so  cheerful  and  in  so  fine  a  humor, 
at  the  close  of  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 
removal." 

This  is  Powell  (Osceola),  for  whom  all  our 
lympathies  are  so  pathetically  invoked!  a 
tnacherous  assaaahi,  not  only  of  our  people,  but 


of  his  own— for  he  it  was  who  waylaid,  and  shot 
in  the  back,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  the 
brave  chief  Charley  Emarthla,  whom  he  dared 
not  face,  and  whom  he  thus  assassinated  becraae 
he  refused  to  join  him  and  his  runaway  ncgroat 
in  murdering  the  white  people.  The  collector 
of  Indian  curiosities  and  portraits,  Mr.  Catlin, 
may  be  permitted  to  manufacture  a  hero  ontof 
this  assassin,  and  to  make  a  poetical  scene  of 
his  imprisonment  on  Sullivan's  island ;  but  il 
will  not  do  for  an  American  senator  to  Ukid  the 
same  liberties  with  historical  truth  and  oar  na- 
tional character.  Powell  ought  to  have  been 
hung  for  the  assassination  of  General  Thomp- 
son ;  and  the  only  fault  of  our  ofBoers  la,  that 
they  did  not  hang  him  the  moment  they  cang^ 
him.  The  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambriister  wu 
due  to  him  a  thousand  times  over. 

I  have  now  answered  the  accusation  <£  tfas 
senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Southaed].  I 
have  shown  the  origin  of  this  war.  I  have  diowB 
that  it  originated  in  no  fraud,  no  injustljoe,  no 
violence,  on  the  part  of  this  government,  hat  in 
the  thirst  for  blood  and  rapine  on  the  part  of 
these  Indians,  and  in  their  confident  belief  that 
their  swamps  would  be  their  protection  agaiml 
the  pursuit  of  the  whites ;  and  that,  emei]g^ 
from  these  fiistnesscs  to  commit  robbery  and 
murder,  and  retiring  to  them  to  enjoy  the  ihiiti 
of  their  marauding  expeditions,  they  had  befbrs 
them  a  long  perspective  of  impunity  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  fiivorite  occupation.  This  I 
have  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the  war ;  and 
haying  vindicated  the  administration  and  the 
country  from  the  injustice  of  the  imputation 
cast  upon  them,  I  proceed  to  answer  some 
things  said  by  a  senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Preston],  which  tended  to  disparage  the 
troops  generally  which  have  been  employed  in 
Florida ;  to  disparage  a  particular  general  offi- 
cer, and  also  to  accuse  that  general  o£Boer  of  a 
particular  and  specified  offence.  That  senator 
has  decried  our  troops  in  Florida  for  the  gene- 
ral inefficiency  of  their  operations ;  he  haa  de- 
cried General  Jesup  for  the  general  imbecility 
of  his  operations,  and  he  has  charged  this  Gen- 
eral with  the  violation  of  a  flag,  and  the  com- 
mission of  a  perfidious  act,  in  detaining  and  inn 
prisoning  the  Indian  Powell,  who  came  into  Ul 
camp. 

I  think  there  is  great  error  and  great  ii\|ae- 
tice  in  all  these  imputations,  and  that  it  ia  ri^ 
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for  some  seiuitor  on  this  floor  to  answer  them. 
Mj  position,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Militaiy  Afiaizs,  would  seem  to  assign  that 
duty  to  me,  and  it  may  he  the  reason  why 
others  who  have  spoken  hare  omitted  aU  reply 
OB  these  points.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  say  something  in  hehalf  of  those  who 
are  absent,  and  cannot  speak  for  themselTOS — 
(hose  who  must  always  feel  the  wound  of  un- 
merited censure,  and  must  feel  it  more  keenly 
when  the  bk>w  that  inflicts  the  wound  fidls 
from  the  elevated  floor  of  the  American  Senate. 
So  frr  as  the  army,  generally,  is  concerned  in 
this  censure,  I  mig^t  leaye  them  where  they 
hafe  been  phoed  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Preston],  and  others  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  if  I  could  limit  myself  to  actmg  a 
pc^tical  part  here.  The  army,  as  a  body,  is  no 
friend  of  the  political  party  to  which  I  belong. 
Indiriduals  among  thcon  are  friendly  to  the  ad- 
mmistration;  but,  as  a  body,  they  go  for  the 
oppodtion,  and  would  terminate  our  political 
ecustence,  if  they  could,  and  put  our  opponents 
in  our  place,  at  the  first  general  election  that 
interrenes.  As  a  politician,  then,  I  might  aban- 
don them  to  the  care  of  their  political  friends ; 
but,  as  an  American,  as  a  senator,  and  as  hay- 
ing had  some  connection  with  the  military  pro- 
fession, I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  and  to 
gime  my  reasons  for  believing  that  the  army  has 
not  sufiered,  and  ought  not  to  suffer,  in  charac- 
ter, by  the  events  in  Florida.  True,  our  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  have  not  performed  the  same 
feats  there  which  they  performed  in  Canada,  and 
elsewhere.  But  why  ?  Certainly  because  they 
have  not  got  the  same,  or  an  equivalent,  theatre 
to  act  upon,  nor  an  enemy  to  cope  with  over 
whom  brilliant  victories  can  be  obtained.  The 
peninsula  of  Florida,  where  this  war  rages,  is 
sprinkled  all  over  with  swamps,  hammodu, 
and  lagoons,  believed  for  three  hundred  years 
to  be  impervious  to  the  white  man's  tread. 
The  theatre  of  war  is  of  great  extent,  stretching 
over  six  parallels  of  latitude ;  all  of  it  in  the 
soltry  region  below  thirty-one  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  extremity  of  this  peninsula  ap- 
proaches the  tropic  of  Capricorn ;  and  at  this 
moment,  while  we  speak  here,  the  soldier  under 
arms  at  mid-day  there  will  cast  no  shadow :  a 
Tertical  sun  darts  its  fiery  rays  direct  upon  the 
crown  of  his  head.  Suffocating  heat  oppresses 
the  frame;  annoying  insects  sting  the  body; 


bumii^  sands,  a  spongy  morass,  and  the  sharp 
cutting  saw  grass,  receive  the  feet  and  legs; 
disease  follows  the  summer's  exertion ;  and  a 
dense  foliage  covers  the  foe.  Eight  months  in 
the  year  military  exertions  are  impossible; 
during  four  months  only  can  any  thing  be 
done.  The  Indians  well  understand  this ;  and, 
during  these  four  months,  either  give  or  receive 
an  attack,  as  they  please,  or  endeavor  to  con- 
sume the  season  in  wily  parleys.  The  possi- 
bility of  splendid  military  exploits  does  not 
exist  in  such  a  country,  and  against  such  a  foe : 
but  there  is  room  there,  and  ample  room  there, 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
solder.  There  is  room  there  for  patience,  and 
for  fortitude,  under  every  variety  of  suffering, 
and  under  every  form  of  privation.  There  is 
room  there  for  courage  and  discipline  to  exhibit 
itself  against  perils  and  trials  which  subject 
courage  and  discipline  to  the  severest  tests. 
And  has  there  heea  any  fiulure  of  patience,  for- 
titude, courage,  discipline,  and  subordination  in 
all  this  war?  Where  is  the  instance  in  which 
the  men  have  revolted  against  their  officers,  or 
in  which  the  officer  has  deserted  his  men? 
Where  is  the  instance  of  a  ffight  in  battle? 
Where  the  instance  of  orders  disobeyed,  ranks 
broken,  or  confrision  of  corps?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  constantly  seen  the  steadiness, 
and  the  discipline,  of  the  parade  maintained 
under  every  danger,  and  in  the  presence  of 
massacre  itsel£  Officers  and  men  have  fought 
it  out  where  they  were  told  to  fight;  they 
have  been  killed  in  the  tracks  in  which  they 
were  told  to  stand.  None  of  those  pitiable 
scenes  of  which  all  our  Indian  wars  have  shown 
some — ^those  harrowing  scenes  in  which  the 
helpless  prisoner,  or  the  hapless  fugitive,  is 
massacred  without  pity,  and  without  resist- 
ance: none  of  these  have  been  seen.  Many 
have  perished;  but  it  was  the  death  of  the 
combatant  in  arms,  and  not  of  the  captive  or 
the  fugitive.  In  no  one  of  our  savage  wars 
have  our  troops  so  stood  together,  and  con- 
quered together,  and  died  together,  as  they 
have  done  in  this  one;  and  this  standing  to- 
gether is  the  test  of  the  soldier's  character. 
Steadiness,  subordination,  courage,  discipline, — 
these  are  the  test  of  the  soldier ;  and  in  no  in- 
stance have  our  troops,  or  any  troops,  ever 
evinced  the  possession  of  these  qualities  in  a 
higher  degree  than  during  the  campaigns  in 
Florida.    While,  then,  brilliant  victoriea  may 
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not  haye  been  seen,  and,  in  ftct,  were  impossi- 
ble, yet  the  highest  qualitieB  of  good  soldier- 
ship have  been  eminently  displayed  throoghont 
this  war.  Courage  and  discipline  have  shown 
themselves,  throughout  all  its  stages,  in  their 
noblest  forms. 

From  the  general  imputation  of  ineflSdency 
in  our  operations  in  Florida,  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Preston]  comes  to  a  pai^ 
ticular  commander,  and  charges  inefficiency 
specifically  upon  him.  This  commander  is 
GeneralJesup.  The  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  layish,  and  even  profuse,  in  his 
denunciation  of  that  general,  and  has  gone  so 
fkr  as  to  talk  about  militaiy  courts  of  inquiry. 
Leaying  the  general  open  to  all  such  inquiry, 
and  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  no  idea  of  moving 
such  inquiry,  and  intends  to  rest  the  effect  of 
his  denunciation  upon  its  delivery  here,  I  shall 
proceed  to  answer  him  here — giving  speech  for 
speech  on  this  floor,  and  leaving  the  general 
himself  to  reply  when  it  comes  to  that  threat- 
ened inquiry,  which  I  undertake  to  affirm  will 
never  be  moved. 

Oencral  Jesup  is  charged  with  imbecility 
and  inefficiency ;  the  continuance  of  the  war  is 
imputed  to  his  incapacity ;  and  he  is  held  up 
here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  public  repre- 
hension for  these  imputed  delinquencies.  This 
is  the  accusation ;  and  now  let  us  see  with  how 
much  truth  and  justice  it  is  made.  Happily 
for  General  Jesup,  this  happens  to  be  a  case  in 
which  we  have  data  to  go  upon,  and  in  which 
there  are  authentic  materials  for  comparing  the 
operations  of  himself  with  those  of  other  gen- 
erals— his  predecessors  in  the  same  field — with 
whose  success  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  entirely  satisfied.  Dates  and  figures  furnish 
this  data  and  these  materials;  and,  after  re- 
freshiug  the  memory  of  the  Senate  with  a  few 
dates,  I  will  proceed  to  the  answers  which  the 
hcts  of  the  case  supply.  The  first  date  is,  as 
to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  war ; 
the  second,  as  to  the  time  that  General  Jesup 
assumed  the  command;  the  third,  as  to  the 
time  when  he  was  relieved  fVom  the  command. 
On  the  first  pointy  it  will  be  recollected  that 
the  war  broke  oat  upon  the  assassination  of 
General  Thompson,  the  agent,  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  was  with  him;  the  sutler  and  his 
i;  the  morder  of  the  two  expresses ;  and 
Msra  of  lliyor  Dade^  command;^ 


events  which  came  together  in  point  of  tinM^ 
and  compelled  an  immediate  resort  to  war  hj 
the  United  States.  These  assassinations,  then 
murders,  and  this  massacre,  took  place  on  the 
28th  day  of  December,  1835.  The  oommenee- 
ment  of  the  war,  then,  dates  from  that  day. 
The  next  point  is,  the  time  of  General  Jeenp^ 
appointment  to  the  command.  This  occurred 
in  December,  1836.  The  third  point  is,  the 
date  of  General  Jesup's  relief  fi^m  the  oom- 
mand,  and  this  took  place  in  May,  of  the  pras- 
ent  year,  1838.  The  war  has  then  continued- 
counting  to  the  present  time — ^two  years  and  a 
half;  and  of  that  period,  (General  Jesup  has  had 
command  something  less  than  one  year  and  a 
half.  Other  generals  had  command  for  a  year 
before  he  was  appointed  in  that  quarts.  Now, 
how  much  had  those  other  generals  done?  All 
put  together,  how  much  had  they  done  f  And 
I  ask  this  question  not  to  disparage  their  meri- 
torious exertions,  but  to  obtain  data  for  the 
vindication  of  the  officer  now  assailed.  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Pexstor]  is 
satisfied  with  the  operations  of  the  prevkwn 
commanders ;  now  let  him  see  how  the  opera- 
tions of  the  officer  whom  he  assails  will  com- 
pare with  the  operations  of  those  who  are  hon- 
ored with  his  approbation.  The  comparison  k 
brief  and  mathematical  It  is  a  problem  in  the 
exact  sciences.  General  Jesup  reduced  the 
hostiles  in  the  one  year  and  a  half  of  his  com- 
mand, 2,200  souls:  all  his  predecessors  together 
had  reduced  them  150  in  one  year.  Whoe 
does  censure  rest  now  ? 

Sir,  I  disparage  nobody.  I  make  no  exhibit 
of  comparative  results  to  undervalue  the  opera- 
tions of  the  previous  commanders  in  Florida.  I 
know  the  difficulty  of  military  operations  there^ 
and  the  ease  of  criticism  here.  I  never  assailed 
those  previous  commanders;  on  the  contrary, 
often  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  theatre  en 
which  they  operated  as  a  cause  for  the  miscar- 
riage of  expeditions,  and  for  the  want  of  brilliant 
and  decisive  results.  Now  for  the  first  time  I 
refer  to  the  point,  and,  not  to  disparage  otherii 
but  to  vindicate  the  officer  assailed.  His  vindi- 
cation is  found  in  the  comparison  of  results  be- 
tween himself  and  his  predecessors,  and  in  the 
approbation  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
of  the  results  under  the  predecessors  of  General 
Jesup.  Satisfied  with  them,  he  must  be  satis- 
fied with  him  ;  -ibr  the  difference  is  as  fifteen  lo 
one  in  fiivor  of  the  decried  generaL 
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Besides  the  genwal  demmdation  fbr  ineiB- 
eien^.  which  the  senator  from  South  Garolma 
has  laTished  upoa  (General  Jesap,  and  which  ds- 
mmdaticm  has  so  oompletelj  reoeiyed  its  answer 
in  this  comparatiTe  statement;  hesides  this 
genend  denunciation,  the  senator  ftt>m  South 
Carolina  brought  finward  a  specific  accusation 
sgainst  the  honor  of  the  same  officer — anaocusa- 
tkm  of  perfidy,  and  of  a  Tiolation  of  flag  of 
trace,  in  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  Indian 
Osceola)  who  had  come  into  his  camp.  On  the 
part  of  General  Jesup,  I  repel  this  accusation, 
and  declare  his  whole  conduct  in  relation  to  this 
Indiaii,  to  have  been  juttifiabley  under  the  laws 
of  cirfliied  or  sayage  warfiue ;  that  it  was  ejy 
pedieni  in  point  of  policy ;  and  that  if  any 
blame  could  attach  to  the  general,  it  would  be 
for  the  contrary  of  that  with  which  he  is 
blamed ;  it  would  be  for  an  excess  of  forbear- 
ance and  indulgence. 

The  justification  of  the  general  for  the  seizure 
and  detention  of  this  half-breed  Indian,  is  the  first 
point ;  and  that  rests  upon  seyeral  and  distinct 
grounds,  either  of  which  fully  justifies  the  act 

1.  nis  Osceola  had  broken  his  parole;  and, 
therefore  J  wu  liable  to  be  seized  and  detained. 

The  ikcts  were  these :  In  the  month  of  May, 
1837,  this  chief^  with  his  followers,  went  into 
Fort  Mellon,  under  the  cover  of  a  white  flag,  and 
there  surrendered  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Har- 
ney. He  declared  himcelf  done  with  the  war, 
and  ready  to  emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  solicited  subsistence  and  transporta- 
tion for  himself  and  his  people  for  that  purpose. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Harney  received  him,  sup- 
plied him  with  provisions,  and,  relying  upon  his 
word  and  apparent  sincerity,  instead  of  sending 
him  under  guard,  took  his  parole  to  go  to  Tampa 
Bay,  the  place  at  which  he  preferred  to  embark, 
to  take  shipping  there  for  the  West  Supplied 
with  every  thing,  Osceola  and  his  people  left 
Fort  Mellon,  under  the  pledge  to  go  to  Tampa 
Bay.  He  never  went  there !  but  returned  to  the 
hoetiles;  and  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that 
he  never  had  any  idea  of  going  West,  but  merely 
wished  to  live  well  for  a  while  at  the  expense 
of  the  whites,  examine  their  strength  and  posi- 
tion, and  return  to  his  work  of  blood  and  pillage. 
After  this,  he  had  the  audacity  to  approach 
General  Jesuit's  camp  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  with  another  piece  of  white  cloth  over  his 
head,  thinking,  after  his  successful  treacheries  to 
the  agent,  General  Thompson,  and  lieut  Colone 


Harney,  that  there  was  no  end  to  his  tricks 
upon  white  people.  General  Jesup  ordered  him 
to  be  seized  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Sullivan's 
Island,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
humanity,  and  allowed  every  possible  indulgence 
and  gratification.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  in 
justification  of  General  Jesup's  conduct  to  that 
Indian,  and  it  is  suffident  of  itself;  but  there 
are  others,  and  they  shall  be  stated. 

2.  Osceola  had  violated  an  order  in  coming 
in,  with  a  view  to  return  to  the  hostiles;  and^ 
therefore^  was  liable  to  be  detained. 

The  facts  were  these :  Many  Indians,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  had  come  in  under  the  pretext  of 
a  determination  to  emigrate ;  and  after  receiv- 
ing supplies,  and  viewing  the  strength  and  po- 
sition of  the  troops,  returned  again  to  the  hos- 
tiles, and  carried  on  the  war  with  renewed  vigor. 
This  had  been  done  repeatedly.  It  was  making 
a  mockery  of  the  white  fiag,  and  subjecting  our 
ofScers  to  ridicule  as  well  as  to  danger.  Gen- 
eral Jesup  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  these 
treacherous  and  dangerous  visits,  by  which  spies 
and  enemies  obtained  access  to  the  bosom  of  his 
camp.  He  made  knovm  to  the  chief,  Coi  Hadjo, 
his  determination  to  that  effect  In  August^ 
1837,  he  declared  peremptorily  to  this  chief,  for 
the  information  of  all  the  Indians,  that  none 
were  to  come  in,  except  to  remain,  and  to  emi- 
grate ;  that  no  one  coming  into  his  camp  again 
should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  it,  but  should  be 
considered  as  having  surrendered  with  a  view 
to  emigrate  under  the  treaty,  and  should  be  de- 
tained for  that  purpose.  In  October,  Osceola 
came  in,  in  violation  of  that  order,  and  was  de- 
tained in  compliance  with  it  This  is  a  second 
reason  for  the  justification  of  General  Jesup,  and 
is  of  itself  sufScient  to  justify  him ;  but  there 
is  more  justification  yet,  and  I  will  state  it 

3.  Osceola  had  broken  a  truce^  and,  there- 
forCj  was  liable  to  be  detained  whenever  he 
could  be  taken. 

The  facts  were  these :  The  hostile  chiefs  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  for  a  truce  at  Fort 
King,  in  August,  1837,  and  agreed :  1.  Not  to 
commit  any  act  of  hostility  upon  the  whites ; 
2.  Not  to  go  east  of  the  St.  John's  river,  or 
north  of  Fort  Mellon.  This  truce  was  broken 
by  the  Indians  in  both  points.  A  citizen  was 
killed  by  them,  and  they  passed  both  to  the 
east  of  the  St.  John's  and  far  north  of  Fort  Mel- 
lon. As  violators  of  this  truce,  General  Jesup 
had  a  right  to  detain  any  of  the  hostiles  whidi 
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came  into  his  hands,  and  Osceola  was  one  of 
these. 

Here,  sir,  are  three  grounds  of  justification, 
either  of  them  sufficient  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  General  Jesup  towards  Powell,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen call  him.  The  first  of  the  three  reasons 
applies  personally  and  ezclusiyely  to  that  half- 
breed  ;  the  other  two  apply  to  all  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  justify  the  seizure  and  detention  of 
others,  who  have  been  sent  to  the  West 

So  much  for  justification ;  now  for  the  expe- 
diency of  having  detained  this  Indian  PowelL  I 
hold  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  of 
detaining  him,  and  prove  this  expediency  by 
reasons  both  a  priori  and  a  potteriorL  His 
previous  treachery  and  crimes,  and  his  well 
knovm  disposition  for  further  treachery  and 
crimes,  made  it  right  for  the  officers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  justi- 
fiable occasion  to  put  an  end  to  his  depredations 
by  confining  his  person  until  the  war  was  over. 
This  is  a  reason  a  priori.  The  reason  a  pot- 
teriori  is,  that  it  has  turned  out  right ;  it  has 
operated  well  upon  the  mass  of  the  Indians,  be- 
tween eighteen  and  nineteen  hundred  of  which, 
negroes  inclusive,  have  since  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Jesup.  This,  sir,  is  a  fact  which  contains 
an  argument  which  overturns  all  that  can  be 
said  on  this  fioor  against  the  detention  of  Osce- 
ola. The  Indians  themselves  do  not  view  that 
act  as  perfidious  or  dishonorable,  or  the  viola- 
tion of  a  fiag,  or  even  the  act  of  an  enemy.  They 
do  not  condemn  General  Jesup  on  account  of  it, 
but  no  doubt  respect  him  the  more  for  refiising 
to  be  mode  the  dupe  of  a  treacherous  artifice. 
A  bit  of  white  linen,  stripped,  perhaps  from  the 
body  of  a  murdered  child,  or  its  murdered  mo- 
ther, was  no  longer  to  cover  the  insidious  visits 
of  spies  and  enemies.  A  firm  and  manly  course 
was  taken,  and  the  effect  was  good  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.  The  number  since  sur- 
rendered is  proof  of  its  effect  upon  their  minds ; 
and  this  proof  should  put  to  blush  the  lamenta- 
tions which  are  here  set  up  for  Powell,  and  the 
oensuro  thrown  upon  General  Jesup. 

No,  sir,  no.  General  Jesup  has  been  guilty 
of  no  perfidy,  no  fraud,  no  violation  of  fiags. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  stain  his  own  charac- 
ter, or  to  dishonor  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
If  he  has  erred,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity, generosity,  and  forbearance  to  the  In- 
dians. If  he  has  erred,  as  some  suppose,  in  los- 
^  Uam  to  parlay  with  the  Indian^  that  error 


has  been  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  <tf  oonfi- 
dence  in  them.  But  has  he  erred  ?  Has  his 
policy  been  erroneous  ?  Has  the  country  been 
a  loser  by  his  policy  ?  To  all  these  queetiona, 
let  results  give  the  answer.  Let  the  twenty- 
two  hundred  Indians,  abstracted  from  the  hoe- 
tile  ranks  by  his  measures,  be  put  in  contrast 
with  the  two  hundred,  or  less,  killed  and  taken 
by  his  predecessors.  Let  these  results  be  com- 
pared ;  and  let  this  comparison  answer  the 
question  whether,  in  point  of  het,  there  hat 
been  any  error,  even  a  mistake  of  judgment^  in 
his  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 

The  senator  fh)m  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Pn»- 
TOM]  complains  of  the  length  of  time  wfaidi 
General  Jesup  has  consumed  without  bringing 
the  war  to  a  close.  Here,  agun,  the  chapter 
of  comparisons  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
obtain  the  answer  which  justice  requires.  How 
long,  I  pray  you,  was  General  Jesup  in  com- 
mand ?  fix>m  December,  1836,  to  May,  1838 ; 
nominally  he  was  near  a  year  and  a  half  in 
conmiand;  in  reality  not  one  year,  for  the  anm- 
mer  months  admit  of  no  military  operatlona  in 
that  peninsula.  His  predecessors  commanded 
from  December,  1835,  to  December,  1836;  a 
term  wanting  but  a  few  months  of  as  long  a  pe- 
riod as  the  command  of  General  Jesup  lasted. 
Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  the  length  of  time  which 
this  general  commanded,  to  furnish  matter  for 
disadvantageous  comparisons  to  him;  but  the 
contrary.  He  reduced  the  hostiles  about  one- 
half  in  a  year  and  a  half;  they  reduced  them 
about  the  one-twentieth  in  a  year.  The  whole 
number  was  about  5,000 ;  General  Jesup  di- 
minished their  number,  during  his  command, 
2,200 ;  the  other  generals  had  reduced  them 
about  150.  At  the  rate  he  proceeded,  the  woric 
would  be  finished  in  about  three  years ;  at  the 
rate  they  proceeded,  in  about  twenty  years. 
Yet  he  is  to  be  censured  here  for  the  length  of 
time  consumed  without  bringing  the  war  to  a 
close.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  selected  for  cen- 
sure. Sir,  I  dislike  these  comparisons ;  it  is  a 
disagreeable  task  for  me  to  make  them ;  but  I 
am  driven  to  it,  and  mean  no  disparagement  to 
others.  The  violence  with  which  General  J  esup 
is  assailed  here — the  comparisons  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected  in  order  to  degrade  him— 
leave  me  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  a  meri- 
torious officer  to  unmerited  censure,  or  to  de- 
fend him  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  hai 
been  assailed. 
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The  cflsenUal  policy  of  General  Jeeap  hu 
been  to  induoe  the  Indians  to  come  in— to  rar- 
render — and  to  emigrate  under  the  treaty. 
This  has  been  his  main,  but  not  his  exdnsiye, 
policy ;  military  operations  haye  been  combined 
with  it;  many  skirmishes  and  actions  haye 
been  fought  since  he  had  command ;  and  it  is 
remaricable  that  this  general,  who  has  been  so 
mudi  assailed  on  this  floor,  is  the  only  oom- 
mander-in-chief  in  Florida  who  has  been  wound- 
ed in  battle  at  the  head  of  his  command.  His 
perscm  marked  with  the  scars  of  wounds  re- 
cdred  in  Canada  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  has  also  been  struck  by  a  bullet, 
in  the  fiboe,  in  the  peninsula  of  Florida ;  yet 
these  wounds— the  seryices  in  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain— the  remoyal  of  upwards 
of  16,000  Creek  Indians  from  Alabama  and 
Georgia  to  the  West,  during  the  summer  of 
1836 — and  more  than  twenty-flye  years  of  hon- 
orable employment  in  the  public  seryice — all 
these  combined,  and  an  unsullied  priyate  char^ 
acter  into  the  bargain,  haye  not  been  able  to 
protect  the  feelings  of  this  officer  from  lacera- 
tion on  this  floor.  Haye  not  been  sufficient  to 
protect  his  feelings !  for,  as  to  his  character, 
that  is  untouched.  The  base  accusation — the 
yagae  denunciation — the  offensiye  epithets  em- 
ployed here,  may  lacerate  feelings,  but  they  do 
not  reach  character ;  and  as  to  the  military  in- 
quiry, which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
q)eaks  of^  I  undertake  to  say  that  no  such  in- 
quiry will  cyer  take  place.  Congress,  or  either 
branch  of  Congress,  can  order  an  inquiry  if  it 
pleases;  but  before  it  orders  an  inquiry,  a 
probable  cause  has  to  be  shown  for  it;  and 
that  probable  cause  neyer  has  been,  and  neycr 
will  be,  shown  in  General  Jesup's  case. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  speaks  of 
the  large  force  which  was  committed  to  Gene- 
ral Jesup,  and  the  little  that  yras  efiectcd  with 
that  force.  Is  the  senator  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  country  oyer  which  his  operations  ex- 
tended ?  that  it  extended  from  31  to  25  degrees 
of  north  latitude  ?  that  it  began  in  the  Okefe- 
nokee  swamp  in  Georgia,  and  stretched  to  the 
Eyerglades  in  Florida  ?  that  it  was  near  fiye 
hun<h^  miles  in  length  in  a  straight  lino,  and 
the  whole  sprinkled  oyer  with  swamps,  one  of 
which  alone  was  equal  in  length  to  the  distance 
between  Washington  City  and  Philadelphia? 
But  it  was  not  extent  of  country  alone,  with  its 
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fostnesses,  its  climate,  and  its  wily  foe,  that  had 
to  be  contended  with ;  a  new  element  of  oppo- 
sition was  encountered  by  General  Jesup,  in 
the  poisonous  information  which  was  conyeyed 
to  the  Indians'  minds,  which  encouraged  them 
to  hold  out,  and  of  which  he  had  not  eyen 
knowledge  for  a  long  time.  This  was  the 
quantity  of  false  information  which  was  con- 
yeyed to  the  Indians,  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age their  resistance.  General  Jesup  took  com- 
mand just  after  the  presidential  election  of  1836. 
The  Indians  were  informed  of  this  change  of 
presidents,  and  were  taught  to  belieye  that  the 
white  people  had  broke  General  Jackson — that 
was  the  phrase — ^had  broke  General  Jackson 
for  making  war  upon  them.  They  were  also 
informed  that  General  Jesup  was  carrying  on 
the  war  without  the  leaye  of  Congress;  that 
Congress  would  giye  no  more  money  to  raise 
soldiers  to  fight  them ;  and  that  he  dared  not 
come  home  to  Congress.  Tes,  he  dared  not 
come  home  to  Congress  !  These  poor  Indians 
seem  to  haye  been  informed  of  intended  moye- 
ments  against  the  general  in  Congress,  and  to 
haye  relied  upon  them  both  to  stop  supplies 
and  to  punish  the  general.  Moreoyer,  they 
were  told,  that,  if  they  surrendered  to  emigrate, 
they  would  receiye  the  worst  treatment  on  the 
way ;  that,  if  a  child  cried,  it  would  be  thrown 
oyerboard ;  if  a  chief  gaye  offfence,  he  would  be 
put  in  irons.  Who  the  immediate  informants 
of  all  these  fine  stories  were,  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained.  They  doubtless  originated  with 
that  mass  of  fanatics,  deyoured  by  a  morbid 
sensibility  for  negroes  and  Indians,  which  are 
now  Don  Q^^J:ot^ng  oyer  the  land,  and  filling 
the  public  ear  with  so  many  sympathetic  tales 
of  their  ovm  fabrication. 

General  Jesup  has  been  censured  for  writing 
a  letter  disparaging  to  his  predecessor  in  com- 
mand If  he  did  so,  and  I  do  not  deny  it, 
though  I  haye  not  seen  the  letter,  nobly  has  he 
made  the  amends.  Publicly  and  officially  has 
he  made  amends  for  a  priyate  and  unofficial 
wrong.  In  an  official  report  to  the  war  de- 
partment, published  by  that  department,  he 
said : 

*'  As  an  act  of  justice  to  all  my  predecessors 
in  command,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  say  that 
the  difficulties  attending  military  operations  in 
this  country,  can  be  properly  appreciated  only 
by  those  acquainted  with  them.    I  haye  adyan- 
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tages  which  neither  of  them  possessed,  in  bet- 
ter preparations  and  more  abundant  supplies ; 
and  I  found  it  impossible  to  operate  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  until  I  had  established  a 
line  of  depots  across  the  country.  If  I  hare  at 
any  time  said  aught  in  disparagement  of  the 
operations  of  others  in  Flonda,  either  yerbally 
or  in  writing,  officially  or  unofficially,  know- 
ing the  country  as  I  now  know  it,  I  consider 
myself  bound  as  a  man  of  honor  solcnmly  to 
retract  it." 

Such  are  the  amends  which  General  Jesup 
makes — frank  and  voluntary — ^fuU  and  kindly — 
worthy  of  a  soldier  towards  brother  soldiers ; 
and  far  more  honorable  to  his  predecessors  in 
command  than  the  disparaging  comparisons 
which  have  been  instituted  here  to  do  them 
honor  at  his  expense. 

The  expenses  of  this  war  is  another  head  of 
attack  pressed  into  this  debate,  and  directed 
more  against  the  administration  than  against 
the  commanding  general  It  is  said  to  have 
cost  twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  but  that  is  an 
error — an  error  of  near  one-half.  An  actual 
return  of  all  expenses  up  to  February  last, 
amounts  to  nine  and  a  half  millions ;  the  rest 
of  the  twenty  millions  go  to  the  suppression 
of  hostilities  in  other  places,  and  with  other  In- 
dians, principally  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
with  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  Sir,  this 
charge  of  expense  seems  to  be  a  standing  head 
with  the  opposition  at  present  Every  speech 
gives  us  a  dish  of  it ;  and  the  expenditures  un- 
der General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  are 
constantly  put  in  contrast  with  those  of  pre- 
vious administrations.  Granted  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  hirgcr — that  they  are  greatly  in- 
creased ;  yet  what  are  they  increased  for  ? 
Are  they  increased  for  the  personal  expenses  of 
the  officers  of  the  government,  or  for  great  na- 
tional objects  ?  The  increase  is  for  great  ob- 
jects ;  such  as  the  extinction  of  Indian  titles  in 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi — the  removal 
of  whole  nations  of  Indians  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi— their  subsistence  for  a  year  after 
they  arrive  there — actual  wars  with  some  tribes 
— the  fear  of  it  with  others,  and  the  consequent 
continual  calls  for  miilitia  and  volunteers  to 
preserve  peace — ^large  expenditures  for  the  per- 
manent defences  of  the  country,  both  by  land 
and  water,  with  a  pension  list  for  ever  increas- 
ing )  and  other  heads  of  expenditure  which  are 
fbrflrtora  national  benefit^  and  not  for  present 


individual  enjoyment  Stripped  of  all  these 
heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  expensee  of  the 
present  administration  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  comparison  with  other  periods.  Stated 
in  the  gross,  as  is  usually  done,  and  many  igno- 
rant people  are  deceived  and  imposed  upon, 
and  believe  that  there  has  been  a  great  waste 
of  public  money ;  pursued  into  the  detail,  and 
these  expenditures  will  be  fojxod  to  have  been 
made  for  great  national  objects— objects  which 
no  man  would  have  undone,  to  get  bade  the 
money,  even  if  it  was  possible  to  get  back  the 
money  by  undoing  the  objects.  No  one^  for 
example,  would  be  willing  to  bring  back  the 
Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws  into  Alabama,  Mississij^i,  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  even  if  the 
tens  of  millions  which  it  has  cost  to  remove 
them  could  be  got  back  by  that  means ;  and  so 
of  the  other  expenditures :  yet  these  eternal 
croakers  about  expense  are  blaming  the  gov- 
ernment for  these  expenditures. 

Sir,  I  have  gone  over  the  answers,  which  I 
proposed  to  make  to  the  accusations  of  the  sen- 
ators from  New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina.  I 
have  shovm  them  to  be  totally  mistaken  in  all 
their  assumptions  and  imputations.  I  have 
shown  that  there  was  no  fraud  upon  the  In- 
dians in  the  treaty  at  Fort  Gibson — that  the 
identical  chiefs  who  made  that  treaty  have 
since  been  the  hostile  chie& — ^that  the  assassi- 
nation and  massacre  of  an  agent,  two  govern- 
ment expresses,  an  artillery  officer,  five  citixens, 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  of  Mtjar 
Dade's  command,  caused  the  war — that  our 
txoops  are  not  subject  to  censure  for  inefficien- 
cy— that  General  Jesup  has  been  wrongfyiy 
denounced  upon  this  floor — and  that  even  the 
expense  of  the  Florida  war,  resting  as  it  does  in 
figures  and  in  documents,  has  been  vastly  over- 
stated to  produce  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
All  these  things  I  have  shown ;  and  I  conclude 
with  saying  that  cost,  and  time,  and  loss  of 
men,  are  all  out  of  the  question ;  that,  for  oat- 
rages  so  wanton  and  so  horrible  as  those  whidi 
occasioned  this  war,  the  national  honor  requires 
the  most  ample  amends ;  and  the  national  safetj 
requires  a  future  guarantee  in  prosecuting  this 
war  to  a  successful  close,  and  completely  clear- 
ing the  peninsula  of  Florida  of  all  the  Indians 
that  are  upon  it 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

SEBUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS  BT  THE 
NEW  YORK  BANES. 

Ths  suspension  commenced  on  the  10th  of  May 
in  New  York,  and  was  followed  throughout  the 
country.  In  August  the  New  York  banks  pro- 
posed to  aU  others  to  meet  in  oonyention,  and 
agree  upon  a  time  to  commence  a  general  re- 
sumption. That  morement  was  frustrated  by 
the  opposition  of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  for 
tbe  reason,  as  giyen,  that  it  was  better  to  await 
the  action  of  the  extra  session  of  Congress, 
then  convoked,  and  to  meet  in  September. 
The  extra  session  adjourned  early  in  October, 
and  the  New  York  banks,  fidthful  to  the  prom- 
ised resumption  of  specie  payments,  immediate- 
ly issued  another  inyitation  for  the  general  con- 
Tention  of  the  banks  in  that  city  on  the  27th 
of  Norember  ensuing,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
olgect  of  the  meeting  which  had  been  inyited 
in  the  month  of  August  The  27th  of  Novem- 
ber arrived;  a  large  proportion  of  the  delin- 
quent banks  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  send 
delegates  to  the  convention:  but  its  meeting 
was  again  frustrated — and  from  the  same  quar- 
ter— the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  in- 
stitutions under  its  influence.  They  then  re- 
solved to  send  a  committee  to  Philadelphia  to 
ascertain  from  the  banks  when  they  would  be 
ready,  and  to  invite  them  to  name  a  day  when 
they  would  be  able  to  resume ;  and  if  no  day 
was  definitely  fixed,  to  inform  them  that  the 
New  York  banks  would  commence  specie  pay- 
ments without  waiting  for  their  co-operation. 
The  Philadelphia  banks  would  not  co-operate. 
They  would  not  agree  to  any  definite  time  to 
take  even  initiatory  steps  towards  resimiption. 
This  was  a  disappointment  to  the  public  mind 
— that  lai^  part  of  it  which  still  had  faith  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  con- 
tndiction  which  it  presented  to  all  the  previous 
professions  of  that  institution,  required  explan- 
ations, and,  if  possible,  reconciliation  with  past 
declarations.  The  occasion  called  for  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Biddle,  always  ready,  always  confident, 
always  presenting  an  easy  remedy,  and  a  sure 
one,  for  all  the  diseases  to  which  banks,  cur- 
rency,  and  finance  were  heir.     It  called  for 


another  letter  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  public,  through  the  distinction 
of  that  gentleman's  name.  It  came— the  most 
elaborate  and  ingenious  of  its  species ;  its  bur- 
den, to  prove  the  entire  ability  of  the  bank 
over  which  he  presided  to  pay  in  full,  and 
without  reserve,  but  its  intention  not  to  do  so, 
on  account  of  its  duty  to  others  not  able  to  fol- 
low its  example,  and  which  might  be  entirely 
ruined  by  a  premature  effort  to  do  so.  And 
he  concluded  with  condensing  his  opinion  into 
a  sentence  of  characteristic  and  sententious 
brevity :  ^  On  the  wJiole,  the  course  which  in 
my  judgment  the  banks  ought  to  pursue,  ie 
simply  this :  TTie  hanks  should  remain  exact- 
ly as  they  are— prepared  to  resume,  but  not 
yet  resuming.^^  But  he  did  not  stop  there,  but 
in  another  publication  went  the  length  of  a 
direct  threat  of  destruction  against  the  New 
York  banks  if  they  should,  in  conformity  to 
their  promise,  venture  to  resume,  saying :  '^  Let 
the  banks  of  the  Empire  State  come  up  from 
their  Elba,  and  enjoy  their  hundred  days  of  re- 
sumption !  'a  Waterloo  awaits  them,  and  a  Saint 
Helena  is  prepared  for  them." 

The  banks  of  New  York  were  pow  thrown 
upon  the  necessity  of  acting  without  the  con- 
currence of  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  fact 
under  apprehension  of  opposition  and  counteiv 
action  from  that  quarter.  They  were  publicly 
pfedged  to  act  without  her,  and  besides  were 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  do  so.  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  at  the  time  of  the  suspension, 
only  legalized  it  for  one  year.  The  indulgence 
would  be  out  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  for- 
feiture of  charter  was  the  penalty  to  be  incurred 
throughout  the  State  for  continuing  it  beyond 
that  time.  The  city  banks  had  the  control  of 
the  movement,  and  they  invited  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  all  the  banks  in  the  Union  to 
meet  in  New  York  on  the  15th  of  April.  One 
hundred  and  forty-three  delegates,  from  the 
principal  banks  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  at- 
tended. Only  delegates  from  fifteen  States 
voted — Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  South  Car- 
olina among  the  absent;  which,  as  including  the 
three  principal  commercial  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic board  south  of  New  York,  was  a  heavy  de- 
fidcation  from  the  weight  of  the  convention. 
Of  the  fifteen  States,  thirteen  voted  for  resuming 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1839— a  delay  of 
near  nine  months ;  two  voted  against  that  day 
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—New  York  and  Missisgippi ;  and  (as  it  often 
happens  in  concurring  votes)  for  reasons  di- 
rectly opposite  to  each  other.  The  New  York 
banks  so  yoted  because  the  day  was  too  distant 
— those  of  Mississippi  because  it  was  too  near. 
The  New  York  delegates  wished  the  15th  of 
May,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  State  law : 
those  of  Mississippi  wished  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  to  allow  them  to  get  in  two  more  cotton 
crops  before  the  great  pay-day  came.  The  re- 
sult of  the  yoting  showed  the  still  great  power 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  dele- 
gates of  the  banks  of  ten  States,  including  those 
with  which  she  had  most  business,  cither  re- 
fused to  attend  the  convention,  or  to  vote  after 
having  attended.  The  rest  chiefiy  voted  the 
late  day,  "  to  fcnor  the  views  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  rather  than  those  of  New 
YorkJ^  So  said  the  delegates,  ^frankly  avow- 
ing that  their  interests  and  sympathies  were 
with  the  former  two  rather  than  with  the  lat- 
ter?^  The  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York 
were  then  left  to  act  alone — and  did  so.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  the  issue  of  the  convention 
recommendation  to  resume  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1839,  they  issued  another,  recommend- 
ing all  the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
resume  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1838 ;  that  is 
to  say,  within  twenty-five  days  of  that  time. 
Those  of  the  city  declared  their  determination 
to  begin  on  that  day,  or  earlier,  expressing  their 
belief  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  from 
the  opposition  and  '^  deliberate  animosity  of 
others" — meaning  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  banks  all  resumed  at 
the  day  named.  Their  example  was  inmicdi- 
ately  followed  by  others,  even  by  the  institu- 
tions in  those  States  whose  delegates  had  voted 
(br  the  long  day;  so  that  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  the  resumption  was  almost  genenl, 
leaving  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  uncover- 
ed, naked,  and  prominent  at  the  head  of  all  the 
delinquent  banks  in  the  Union.  But  her  power 
was  still  great  Her  stock  stood  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dollars  to  the  share,  being  a 
pieminm  of  twelve  dollars  on  the  hundred.  In 
Oongress,  which  was  still  in  session,  not  a  tittle 
was  abated  of  her  pretensions  and  her  assurance 
— ^her  demands  for  a  recharter — ^for  the  repeal 
of  the  spede  dicolar — and  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  administration,  as  the  author  of  the  mis- 
I  of  the  country ;  of  which  evils  there 


were  none  except  the  bank  sospenaons,  of 
which  she  had  been  the  secret  prime  contriver, 
and  was  now  the  detected  promoter.  Briefly 
before  the  New  York  resumption,  Mr.  Webster, 
the  great  advocate  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  truest  exponent  of  her  wishet, 
harangued  the  Senate  in  a  set  speech  in  her  fa- 
vor, of  which  some  extracts  will  show  the  de- 
sign and  spirit : 

"  And  now,  sir,  we  see  the  upshot  of  the  ex- 
periment We  see  around  us  Dankmpt  corpo- 
rations and  broken  promises ;  but  we  see  no 
promises  more  really  and  emphatically  broken 
than  all  those  promises  of  the  admiustration 
which  gave  us  assurance  of  a  better  conency. 
These  promises,  now  broken,  notoriously  and 
openly  broken,  if  they  cannot  be  peilbnned, 
ought^  at  least,  to  be  acknowledged.  The  gov- 
ernment ought  not,  in  common  fairness  and 
common  honesty,  to  denv  its  own  respoiiBibili- 
ty,  seek  to  escape  from  the  demands  or  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  hide  itself^  out  of  the  waj  and  be- 
vond  the  reach  of  the  process  of  public  opinion, 
by  retreating  into  this  sub-trutfuiy  system. 
I>et  it,  at  lea^  come  forth ;  let  it  bear  a  port  of 
honesty  and  candor ;  let  it  confess  its  promiaes, 
if  it  cannot  perform  them ;  and,  above  alL  now, 
even  now,  at  this  late  hour,  let  it  renonnoe 
schemes  and  projects,  the  inventions  dT  pra- 
sumption,  and  the  resorts  of  desperation,  and 
let  it  address  itself  in  all  good  faith,  to  the  neat 
work  of  restoring  ttie  currency  by  a|^iroyea  and 
constitutional  means. 

^  What  say  these  millions  of  souls  to  the  sub- 
treasury  ?  In  the  first  place,  what  says  the  city 
of  New  York,  that  great  commerdal  emporinm, 
worthy  the  ^ntleman's  [Mr.  Wright]  commen- 
dation in  1834,  and  worthy  of  his  commendation 
and  my  commendation,  and  all  commendation, 
at  all  times  ?  What  sentiments,  what  opinioDSi 
what  feelings,  are  proclaimed  by  the  thousands 
of  merchants,  traders,  manufacturers,  and  lar 
borers  1  What  is  the  united  shout  <tf  all  the 
voices  of  all  her  classes  ?  What  is  it  but  that 
you  will  put  down  this  new-fangled  sub-treasa- 
rv  system,  alike  alien  to  their  interests  and 
their  feelings,  at  once,  and  for  ever  ?  What  is 
it,  but  that  in  mercy  to  the  mercantile  interest, 
the  trading  interest  the  shipping  interest  the 
manu&cturing  interest^  the  laboring  class,' and 
all  dassesj  you  will  give  up  useless  and  perni- 
cious political  schemes  and  projects,  and  retnm 
to  the  plain,  straight  course  of  wise  and  whole- 
some legislation  ?  The  sentiments  of  the  city 
cannot  bo  misunderstood.  A  thousand  pens 
and  ten  thousand  tongues,  and  a  spirited  press, 
make  them  all  known.  Ii  we  have  not  already 
heard  enough,  we  shall  hear  more.  Embar- 
rassed, vcx^  pressed  and  distressed,  as  are  her 
citizens  at  this  moment^  yet  their  resolution  is 
not  shaken,  their  spirit  is  not  broken ;  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  they  will  not  see  their  oonuneroe} 
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their  bnsiiMta,  their  prosperity  and  their  hap- 
piness, all  sacrificed  to  preposterous  'schemes 
and  political  empiricism,  without  another,  and 
a  jet  more  Tieorous  strc^le. 

**  Sir,  I  thimc  there  is  a  revolution  in  public 
opinion  now  going  on,  whatever  mav  be  the 
opinion  of  the  member  from  New  xork,  or 
oUiers.  I  think  the  fall  elections  prove  this, 
and  that  other  more  recent  events  confirm  it 
I  think  it  is  a  revolt  against  the  absolute  ^^cta- 
tion  of  party,  a  revolt  against  coercion  on  the 
public  judgment ;  and,  especially,  against  the 
adoption  of  new  mischievous  expedients  on 
questions  of  deep  public  interest ;  a  revolt 
against  the  rash  and  unbridled  spirit  of  change ; 
a  revolution,  in  shor^  against  further  revolu- 
tion. I  hops,  most  sincerely,  that  this  revolu- 
tion may  go  on ;  not,  sir,  for  the  sake  of  men, 
bat  for  the  sake  of  measures,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  country.  I  wish  it  to  proceed,  till  the 
whole  countiT,  with  an  imperative  unity  of 
voice,  shall  call  back  Congress  to  the  true  poli<7 
of  the  government 

"  I  verily  believe  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  now  of  the  opinion  that 
a  national  bank,  properly  constituted,  limited, 
and  guarded,  is  both  constitutional  and  expe- 
dient, and  ought  now  to  be  established.  So  fiur 
as  I  can  learn,  three-fourths  of  the  western  peo- 
ple are  for  it  Their  representatives  here  can 
iona  a  better  judgment ;  but  such  is  my  opinion 
upon  the  best  imormation  which  I  can  obtain. 
Tlie  South  may  be  more  divided,  or  may  be 
against  a  national  institution ;  out,  looking 
again  to  the  centre,  the  North  and  the  East 
and  comprehending  the  whole  in  one  view,  I 
believe  the  prevalent  sentiment  is  such  as  I 
have  stated. 

"  At  the  last  session  great  pains  were  taken 
to  obtain  a  vote  of  this  and  the  other  House 
against  a  bank,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  pla- 
cmg  such  an  institution  out  of  the  list  of  reme- 
dies,  and  so  reconciling  the  people  to  the  sub- 
treasury  sdieme.  Well  sir,  and  did  those  votes 
produce  any  effect  ?  None  at  alL  The  people 
did  not,  and  do  not,  care  a  rush  for  them.  I 
never  have  seen,  or  heard,  a  single  man,  who 
paid  the  slightest  respect  to  those  votes  of  ours. 
The  honorable  member,  to-day,  opposed  as  he  is 
to  a  bank,  has  not  even  alluded  to  them.  So 
entirely  vain  is  it,  sir,  in  this  country,  to  at- 
tempt to  forestall,  commit,  or  coerce  the  public 
judgment  All  those  resolutions  fell  perfectlv 
dead  on  the  tables  of  the  two  Houses.  We 
may  resolve  what  we  please,  and  resolve  it 
when  we  please ;  but  if  the  people  do  not  like 
it,  at  their  own  good  pleasure  they  will  rescind 
it;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  their 
i^robation  long  to  any  system  of  measures, 
however  plausible,  which  terminates  in  deep 
disappointment  of  all  their  hopes,  for  their  own 
prosperity." 

All  the  friends  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  came  to  her  assistance  in  this  last  triaL 


The  two  halls  of  Congress  resounded  with  her 
eulogium,  and  with  condemnation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  administration.  It  was  a  last  eflS>rt 
to  save  her,  and  to  force  her  upon  the  federal 
government  Multitudes  of  speakers  on  one 
side  brought  out  numbers  on  the  other — among 
those  on  the  side  of  the  sub-treasury  and  hard 
money,  and  against  the  whole  paper  system,  of 
which  he  considered  a  national  bank  the  cita- 
del, was  the  writer  of  this  View,  who  under- 
took to  collect  into  a  speech,  fit>m  history  and 
experience,  the  facts  and  reasons  which  would 
bear  upon  the  contest,  and  act  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  candid  men,  and  show  the  country  to 
be  independent  of  banks,  if  it  would  only  will 
it  Some  extracts  fit>m  that  speech  make  the 
next  chiqyter. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

BSSUMPnON  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS:  HISTORI- 
CAL NOTICES:  MR.  BENTON'S  SPEECH:  EX- 
TRACTS. 

There  are  two  of  those  periods,  each  marking 
the  termination  of  a  national  bank  charter,  and 
each  presenting  us  with  the  actual  results  of  the 
operations  of  those  institutions  upon  the  gene- 
ral currency,  and  each  replete  with  lessons  of 
instruction  applicable  to  the  present  day,  and 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  first  of 
these  periods  is  the  year  1811,  when  the  first 
national  bank  had  run  its  career  of  twenty 
years,  and  was  permitted  by  Congress  to  expire 
upon  its  own  limitation.  I  take  for  my  guide 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  then  a  senator  in 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  dignity  of  character  and  amenity  of  man- 
ners is  so  pleasingly  remembered  by  those  who 
served  with  him  here,  and  whose  intelligence 
and  accuracy  entitie  his  statements  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  credit  That  eminent  senator  es- 
timated the  total  currency  of  the  country,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  na- 
tional bank,  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  to  wit : 
ten  millions  of  specie,  and  fifty  millions  in  bank 
notes.  Now  compare  the  two  quantities,  and 
mark  the  results.  Our  population  has  precisely 
doubled  itself  since  1811.  The  increase  of  our 
currency  should,  therefore,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  increase,  be  the  double  of  what  it  then 
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was ;  yet  it  is  three  times  as  great  as  it  then 
was  I  The  next  period  which  challenges  our 
attention  is  the  veto  session  of  1832,  when  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  its  eulogists,  had  carried  the  cur- 
rency to  the  ultimate  point  of  perfection. 
What  was  the  am^ount  then?  According  to 
the  estimate  of  a  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
then  and  now  a  member  of  this  body  [Mr. 
Webster],  then  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  with  every  access  to  the  best  infor- 
mation, the  whole  amount  of  currency  was  then 
estimated  at  about  one  hundred  millions;  to 
wit :  twenty  millions  in  specie,  and  serenty-five 
to  eighty  millions  in  bank  notes.  The  increase 
of  our  population  since  that  time  is  estimated 
at  twenty  per  cent ;  so  that  the  increase  of  our 
currency,  upon  the  basis  of  increased  popula- 
tion, should  also  be  twenty  per  cent  This 
would  give  an  increase  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  making,  in  the  whole,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions.  Thus,  our  currency  in  actual 
existence,  is  nearly  one-third  more  than  either 
the  ratio  of  1811  or  of  1832  would  give.  Thus, 
we  have  actually  about  fifty  millions  more,  in 
this  season  of  ruin  and  destitution,  than  we 
should  have,  if  supplied  only  in  the  ratio  of 
what  we  possessed  at  the  two  periods  of  what 
is  celebrated  as  the  best  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  most  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country.  So  much  for  quantity ;  now  for  the 
solidity  of  the  currency  at  these  respective  pe- 
riods. How  stands  the  question  of  solidity  ? 
Sir,  it  stands  thus :  in  1811,  five  paper  dollars 
to  one  of  silver ;  in  1822,  four  to  one ;  in  1838, 
one  to  one,  as  near  as  can  be !  Thus,  the  com- 
parative solidity  of  the  currency  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  what  it  ever  was  before ;  for  the 
increase,  under  the  sagacious  policy  of  Ckneral 
Jackson,  has  taken  place  precisely  where  it  was 
needed — at  the  bottom,  and  not  at  the  top ;  at 
the  foundation,  and  not  in  the  roof;  at  the  base, 
and  not  at  the  apex.  Our  paper  currency  has 
increased  but  little ;  we  may  say  nothing,  upon 
the  bases  of  1811  and  1832 ;  our  specie  has  in- 
creased immeasurably ;  no  less  than  eight-fold, 
■nee  1811,  and  four-fold  since  1832.  The 
whole  increase  is  specie ;  and  of  that  we  have 
wsntkij  millionB  more  than  in  1811,  and  sixty 
lilHniMi  more  than  in  1832.  Such  are  the 
froltB  of  General  Jaduon's  policy!  a  policy 
we  onfy  bam  to  persevere  in  for  a  few 
1%  to  hKf  our  oonntiy  aa  amply  8iq>plied 


with  gold  and  silver  as  France  and  Hollaad  are ; 
that  France  and  Holland  in  which  gold  is  bor- 
rowed at  three  per  cent  per  annum,  while  we 
often  borrow  pi^r  money  at  three  per  cent  a 
month. 

But  there  is  no  specie.  Not  a  ninepenoe  to 
be  got  for  a  servant ;  not  a  picayune  for  a  beg- 
gar; not  a  ten  cent  piece  for  the  post-oflSce. 
Such  is  the  assertion;  but  how  fiff  is  it  true? 
Go  to  the  banks,  and  present  their  notes  at 
their  counter,  and  it  is  all  too  true.  No  gold, 
no  silver,  no  copper  to  be  had  there  in  redemp- 
tion of  their  solenm  promises  to  pay.  Meta- 
phorically, if  not  literally  speaking^  a  demand 
for  specie  at  the  counter  of  a  bank  mig^t  bring 
to  the  unfortunate  applicant  more  kkka  than 
coppers.  But  change  the  directicm  d  the  de- 
mand ;  go  to  the  brokers ;  present  the  bank 
note  there;  no  sooner  said  than  done;  gold 
and  silver  spring  forth  in  any  quantity;  the 
notes  are  cashed;  you  are  thanked  for  your 
custom,  invited  to  return  again;  and  thus,  the 
counter  of  the  broker,  and  not  the  counter  of 
the  bank,  becomes  the  place  for  the  redemption 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank.  The  only  part  of  the 
transaction  that  remains  to  be  told,  is  the  per 
centum  which  is  shaved  off!  And,  whoerer 
will  submit  to  that  shaving,  can  have  all  the 
bank  notes  cashed  which  he  can  carry  to  them. 
Tcs,  Mr.  President,  the  brokers,  and  not  the 
bankers,  now  redeem  the  bank  notes.  That  \b 
no  dearth  of  specie  for  that  purpose.  They 
have  enough  to  cash  all  the  notes  of  the  banks, 
and  all  the  treasury  notes  of  the  government 
into  the  bargain.  Look  at  their  placards  t  not 
a  village,  not  a  city,  not  a  town  in  the  Uni<ui, 
in  which  the  sign-boards  do  not  salute  the  eye 
of  the  passenger,  inviting  him  to  come  in  and 
exchange  his  bank  notes,  and  treasuiy  notes, 
for  gold  and  silver.  And  why  cannot  the  banks 
rcdeen^  as  well  as  the  brokers?  Why  can 
they  not  redeem  their  own  notes  ?  Because  a 
veto  has  issued  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  because  a  political  revolution  is  to  be  cfiect- 
ed  by  injuring  the  country,  and  then  chai^png 
the  injury  upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
republican  administrations.  This  is  the  reason, 
and  the  sole  reason.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  its  affiliated  institutions,  and  its  politi- 
cal confederates,  arc  the  sole  obstacles  to  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  They  alone 
prevent  the  resumption.  It  is  they  who  are 
now  in  terror  lest  the  resumption  shall  begin, 
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and  to  preTent  it^  we  bear  the  real  shout,  and 
feel  the  real  application  of  the  rallying  cry,  so 
pathetically  nttered  on  this  floor  by  the  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Webster}— onc« 
more  to  the  breach^  dear  friends^  once  more  ! 

Tea,  Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  the  non-re- 
samption  of  specie  payments  is  now  plain  and 
undeniable.  It  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  high 
noon,  in  a  dear  sky.  No  two  opinions  can  dif- 
fer a^ut  it,  how  much  tongaes  may  differ. 
The  cause  of  not  resuming  is  known,  and  the 
canae  of  suspension  will  soon  be  known  like- 
wise. Qentlemen  of  the  opposition  charge  the 
suspension  upon  the  folly,  the  wickedness,  the 
insanity,  the  misrule,  and  misgovemment  of 
the  outlandish  administration,  as  they  classi- 
cally can  it ;  expressions  which  apply  to  the 
pec^e  who  created  the  administration  which 
hare  been  so  much  yilified,  and  who  haye  sanc- 
tioned their  policy  by  repeated  elections.  The 
opposition  charge  the  suspension  to  them — to 
thdr  policy— to  their  acts — to  the  veto  of  1832 
—the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  1833 — the 
Treasury  order  of  1836 — and  the  demand  for 
specie  for  the  federal  Treasury.  This  is  the 
chaiige  of  the  politicians,  and  of  all  who  follow 
the  lead,  and  obey  the  impulsion  of  the  dena- 
tionalized Bank  of  the  United  States.  But 
what  say  others  whose  voice  should  be  poten- 
tial, and  even  omnipotent,  on  this  question? 
What  say  the  New  York  city  banks,  where  the 
suspension  began,  and  whose  example  was  al- 
leged for  the  sole  cause  of  suspension  by  all  the 
rest?  What  say  these  banks,  whose  position 
is  at  the  fountain-head  of  knowledge,  and  whose 
answer  for  themselves  is  an  answer  for  alL 
What  say  they  ?  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear  ! 
for  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  of  a  conmiittee 
of  these  banks,  made  under  an  official  injunc- 
tion, by  their  highest  officers,  and  deliberately 
approved  by  all  the  city  institutions.  It  is 
signed  by  Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  George  New- 
bold,  C.  C.  Lawrence,  C.  Heyer,  J.  J.  Palmer, 
Preserved  Fish,  and  G.  A.  Worth, — seven  gen- 
tlemen of  known  and  established  character;  and 
not  more  than  one  out  of  the  seven  politically 
friendly  to  the  late  and  present  administrations 
of  the  federal  government.  This  is  their  re- 
port: 

^  The  immediate  causes  which  thus  compelled 
the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  suspend 
specie  payments  on  the  10th  of  May  last,  are 


well  known.  The  simultaneous  withdrawmg 
of  the  laige  public  deposits^  and  of  excessive 
foreign  cr^ts,  combined  with  the  ^reat  and 
unexpected  fall  in  the  price  of  the  prmcipal  ar- 
ticle of  our  exports,  with  an  import  of  com  and 
bread  stuffs,  such  as  had  ne^er  before  occurred, 
and  with  the  consequent  inability  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  south-western  States,  to 
make  the  usual  and  expected  remittances,  did 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  fall  principally  ana 
necessarily,  on  the  greatest  commercial  empo- 
rium of  the  Union.  After  a  long  and  most  ar- 
duous straggle,  during  which  the  banks,  though 
not  altogether  unsuccessfully,  resisting  the  im- 
perative foreign  demand  for  the  precious  metals, 
were  gradually  deprived  of  a  great  portion  or 
their  specie;  some  unfortunate  incidents  of  a 
local  nature,  operating  in  concert  with  other 
previous  excitii^  causes,  produced  distrust  and 
panic,  and  finalfy  one  of  those  general  runs, 
which,  if  continued,  no  banks  that  issue  paper 
money,  payable  on  demand,  can  ever  resist ;  and 
which  soon  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  those  of 
this  city  to  sustain  specie  payments.  The  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  banks  throughout 
the  whole  country,  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
the  news  of  the  suspension  in  New  York  reach- 
ed them,  without  waiting  for  an  actual  run  ; 
and  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  al- 
leged erounds  of  the  effects  to  be  apprehended 
from  tiiat  suspension.  Thus,  whilst  the  New 
York  city  bauKs  were  almost  drained  of  their 
specie,  those  in  other  places  preserved  the 
amount  which  they  held  before  the  final  catas- 
trophe." 

These  are  the  reasons !  and  what  becomes 
now  of  the  Philadelphia  ciy,  re-echoed  by  poli- 
ticians and  subaltern  banks,  against  the  ruinous 
measures  of  the  administration  ?  Not  a  mea- 
sure of  the  administration  mentioned !  not  one 
alluded  to !  Not  a  word  about  the  Treasury 
order ;  not  a  word  about  the  veto  atJthe  Na- 
tional Bank  charter ;  not  a  word  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  not  a  word  about  the  specie 
policy  of  the  administration !  Not  one  word 
about  any  act  of  the  government,  except  that 
distribution  act,  disguised  as  a  deposit  law, 
which  was  a  measure  of  Congress,  and  not  of 
the  administration,  and  the  work  of  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  the  friends  of  the  administration, 
and  which  encountered  its  only  opposition  in 
the  ranks  of  those  friends.  I  opposed  it,  with 
some  half  dozen  others ;  and  among  my  grounds 
of  opposition,  one  was,  that  it  would  endanger 
the  deposit  banks,  especially  the  New  York 
city  deposit  banks, — that  it  would  reduce  them 
to  the  alternative  of  choosing  between  breaking 
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their  customers,  and  being  broken  themselyes. 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  act— the  work  of 
the  opposition  on  this  floor ;  and  now  we  flifd 
that  very  act  to  be  the  cause  which  is  put  at 
the  head  of  all  the  causes  which  led  to  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  Thus,  the  admin- 
istration is  absolyed.  Truth  has  performed  its 
office.  A  false  accusation  is  rebuked  and 
silenced.  Censure  falls  where  it  is  due;  and 
the  authors  of  the  mischief  stand  exposed  in  the 
double  malefiiction  of  haying  done  the  mischief^ 
and  then  chaiged  it  upon  the  heads  of  the  inno- 
cent 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  say,  there 
can  be  no  resumption  until  Congress  ^acts 
upon  the  currency,^^  Until  Congress  acts  upon 
the  currency  !  that  is  the  phrase !  and  it  comes 
from  Philadelphia ;  and  the  translation  of  it  is, 
that  there  shall  be  no  resumption  until  Con- 
gress submits  to  Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  re- 
charters  that  institution.  This  is  the  language 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage; but,  happOy,  a  different  yoice  issues 
from  the  city  of  New  York!  The  authentic 
notification  is  issued  from  the  banks  of  that 
city,  pled^ng  themseWes  to  resume  by  the  10th 
day  of  May.  They  declare  their  ability  to  re- 
sume, and  to  continue  specie  pa3rments;  and 
declare  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  except  from 
^^  deliberate  hostility  ^^ — an  hostility  for  which 
they  allege  there  can  be  no  motive — ^but  of 
which  they  delicately  intimate  there  is  danger. 
Philadelphia  is  distinctly  unveiled  as  the  seat 
of  this  danger.  The  resuming  banks  fear  hos- 
tility— deliberate  acts  of  hostility — from  that 
quarter.  They  fear  nothing  from  the  hostility, 
or  folly,  or  wickedness  of  this  administration. 
They  fear  nothing  from  the  Sub-Treasury  bill. 
They  fear  Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  nothing  else 
but  his  bank,  with  its  confederates  and  subal- 
terns. They  mean  to  resume,  and  Mr.  Biddle 
means  that  they  shall  not.  Henceforth  two 
flags  will  be  seen,  hoisted  frt)m  two  great  cities. 
The  New  York  flag  will  have  the  word  resump- 
tion inscribed  upon  it;  the  Philadelphia  flag 
will  bear  the  inscription  of  non-resumption,  and 
destruction  to  all  resuming  banks. 

I  have  carefully  observed  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  banks  in  the  United  States.  The  New 
Yoric  banks,  and  the  principal  deposit  banks, 
had  a  cause  for  stopping  which  no  others  can 
plod,  or  did  plead.    I  announced  that  cause, 


not  once,  but  many  times,  on  this  floor ;  not 
only  during  the  passage  of  tiie  distributioii  ]»w, 
but  during  the  discussion  of  those  fianoos  land 
bills,  which  passed  this  chamber ;  and  one  of 
which  ordered  a  peremptoiy  distribution  of 
sixty-four  millions,  by  not  only  taking  what 
was  in  the  Treasury,  but  by  readiing  bade,  and 
taking  all  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  tor 
years  preceding.  I  then  declared  in  my  plaoe^ 
and  that  repeatedly,  that  the  banks,  luiTing 
lent  this  money  under  our  instigation,  if  called 
upon  to  reimburse  it  in  this  manner,  must  be 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  breaking  their 
customers,  or  of  being  broken  theuoBdyes. 
When  the  New  York  banks  stopped,  I  made 
great  allowances  for  them ;  but  I  could  not  jus- 
tify others  for  the  rapidity  with  wluch  tiMj 
followed  their  example ;  and  still  less  can  I  jua- 
tify  them  for  their  tardiness  in  following  the 
example  of  the  same  banks  in  resuming.  Now 
that  the  New  York  banks  have  come  ibrwaid 
to  redeem  their  obligations,  and  have  shown 
that  sensibility  to  their  own  honor,  and  that 
regard  for  the  punctual  performance  d  their 
promises,  which  once  fbrmed  the  ptide  and 
glory  of  the  merchant's  and  the  banker's  < 
acter,  I  feel  the  deepest  anxiety  for  their 
cess  in  the  great  contest  which  is  to 
Their  enemy  is  a  cunning  and  a  powerful  one^ 
and  as  wicked  and  unscrupulous  as  it  is  cunning 
and  strong.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  president  of 
that  bank  which  now  forbids  other  bonks  to  re- 
sume, declared  in  an  official  communication  to 
the  Finance  Committee  of  this  body,  '^tkai 
there  icere  but  few  State  banks  which  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  could  not  DESTROY 
by  an  exertion  of  its  POWERS  Since  th«t 
time  it  has  become  more  powerful;  and,  beaideB 
its  political  strength,  and  its  allied  institutionfl^ 
and  its  exhaustless  mine  of  resurrection  notes, 
it  is  computed  by  its  friends  to  wield  a  power 
of  one  hundred  and  flfly  millions  of  dollars !  all 
at  the  beck  and  nod  of  one  single  man !  for  hk 
automaton  directors  are  not  even  thought  of  I 
The  wielding  of  this  immense  power,  and  its 
fatal  direction  to  the  destruction  of  the  resum- 
ing banks,  presents  the  prospect  of  a  fearful 
conflict  ahead.  Many  of  the  local  banks  will 
doubtless  perish  in  it;  many  individuals  will 
be  ruined ;  much  mischief  will  be  done  to  the 
commerce  and  to  the  business  of  different 
places ;  and  all  the  destruction  that  is  aooom- 
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pliflhed  will  be  chuged  upon  some  act  of  the 
administrmtioQ — no  matter  what — for  whatever 
18  given  out  from  the  Philadelphia  head  is  inoon- 
tinently  repeated  by  all  the  obsequious  follow- 
ers, until  the  signal  is  given  to  open  upon  some 
new  cry. 

Sir,  the  honest  commercial  banks  have  re- 
sumed, or  mean  to  resume.  They  have  re- 
sumed, not  upon  the  fictitious  and  delusive 
cndit  of  legislative  enactments,  but  upon  the 
solid  basis  of  gold  and  silver.  The  hundred 
nfllions  of  specie  which  we  have  accumulated 
m  the  country  has  done  the  business.  To  that 
hundred  milU<xis  the  country  is  indebted  for 
this  early,  easy,  proud  and  glorious  resumption  i 
— and  here  let  us  do  justice  to  the^men  of  this 
d»y — to  the  policy  of  General  Jackson— and  to 
the  success  of  the  experiments — to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  these  one  hundred  millions. 
Let  us  contrast  the  events  and  eflfects  of  the 
stoppages  in  1814^  and  in  1819,  with  the  events 
and  ^fects  of  the  stoppage  in  1837,  and  let  us 
see  the  difference  between  them,  and  the 
causes  of  that  diflbrence.  The  stoppage  of  1814 
compelled  the  government  to  use  depreciated 
bank  notes  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
and  up  to  the  year  1817.  Treasury  notes,  even 
bearing  a  large  interest,  were  depreciated  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  per  cent  Bank  notes  were  at 
an  equal  depreciation.  The  losses  to  the  gov- 
ernment from  depreciated  paper  in  loans  alone, 
during  the  war,  were  computed  by  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Individuals  suffered  in  the 
same  proportion ;  and  every  transaction  of  life 
bore  the  impress  of  the  general  calamity. 
Specie  was  not  to  be  had.  There  was,  nation- 
ally speaking^  none  in  the  country.  The  specie 
standard  was  gone ;  the  measure  of  values  was 
lost ;  a  fluctoating  paper  money,  ruinously  de- 
predated, was  the  medium  of  all  exchanges.  To 
extricate  itself  from  this  deplorable  condition, 
the  expedient  of  a  National  Bank  was  resorted 
to-^that  measure  of  so  much  humiliation,  and  of 
so  much  misfortune  to  the  republican  party. 
For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  give  relief  and  to 
restore  national  prosperity;  but  treacherous 
and  delusive  was  the  seeming  boon.  The  banks 
resumed — relapsed — ^and  every  evil  of  the  pre- 
vious suspension  returned  upon  the  country 
with  increased  and  aggravated  force. 

Politidans  alone  have  taken  up  this  matter. 


and  have  proposed,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
foundation  of  the  government — for  the  first 
time  in  48  years — ^to  compel  the  government  to 
receive  paper  money  ibr  its  dues.  The  pretext 
is,  to  aid  the  banks  m  resuming !  This,  indeed, 
is  a  marvellous  pretty  conception!  Aid  the 
banks  to  resume !  Why,  sir,  we  cannot  pre- 
vent them  frx>m  resmning.  Every  solvent, 
commercial  bank  in  the  United  States  either 
has  resumed,  or  has  declared  its  determination 
to  do  so  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  insol- 
vent, and  the  political  banks,  which  did  not 
mean  to  resume,  will  have  to  follow  the  New 
York  example,  or  die !  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  must 
follow  the  New  York  lead,  or  die !  The  good 
banks  are  with  the  country :  the  rest  we  defy. 
The  political  banks  may  resume  or  not,  as  they 
please,  or  as  they  dare.  If  they  do  not,  they 
die  i  Public  opinion,  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 
will  exterminate  them.  If  the  president  of  tho 
miscalled  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  made 
a  mistake  in  recommending  indefinite  non- 
resumption,  and  in  proposing  to  establish  a  con- 
federation of  broken  banks,  and  has  found  out 
his  mistake,  and  wants  a  pretext  for  retreating^ 
let  him  invent  one.  There  is  no  difBculty  in 
the  case.  Any  thing  that  the  government 
does,  or  does  not — any  thing  that  has  happened, 
will  happen,  or  can  happen — will  answer  the 
purpose.  Let  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  give  out  a  tune :  incontinently  it 
will  be  sung  by  every  bank  man  in  the  United 
States ;  and  no  matter  how  ridiculous  the  ditty 
may  be,  it  will  be  celebrated  as  superhuman 
music 

But  an  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  them!  one 
that  foretells  their  destruction,  is  able  to  de- 
stroy them,  and  which  looks  for  its  own  suc- 
cess in  their  ruin.  The  report  of  the  conmiit- 
tee  of  the  New  York  banks  expressly  refers  to 
"  acts  of  deliberate  hostility "  from  a  neigh- 
boring institution  as  a  danger  which  the  resum- 
ing banks  might  have  to  dread.  The  reference 
was  plain  to  the  miscalled  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  the  source  of  this  danger.  Since  that 
time  an  insolent  and  daring  threat  has  issued 
from  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  marks  of  its 
bank  paternity,  openly  threatening  the  resimi- 
ing  banks  of  New  York  with  destruction.  This 
is  the  threat :  '^  Let  the  banks  of  the  Empire 
State  come  up  from  their  Elba,  and  enjoy 
their  hundred  days  of  resumption ;  a  Water- 
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loo  avmts  them^  and  a  St.  Helena  is  prepared 
for  themJ^  Here  is  &  direct  menace,  and  com- 
ing from  a  source  wMch  is  able  to  make  good 
what  it  threatens.  Without  hostile  attacks, 
the  resuming  banks  have  a  perilous  process  to 
go  through.  The  business  of  resumption  is  al- 
ways critical  It  is  a  case  of  impaired  credit, 
and  a  slight  circumstance  may  excite  a  panic 
which  may  be  fiital  to  the  whole.  The  public 
having  seen  them  stop  payment,  can  readily  be- 
lieve in  the  mortality  of  their  nature,  and  that 
another  stoppage  is  as  easy  as  the  former.  On 
the  slightest  alarm — on  the  stoppage  of  a  few 
inconsiderable  banks,  or  on  the  noise  of  a 
groundless  rumor — a  general  panic  may  break 

out    Sauve  qui  pent save  himself  who  can 

— becomes  the  cry  with  the  public;  and  al- 
most every  bank  may  be  run  down.  So  it  was 
in  England  after  the  long  suspension  there  from 
1797  to  1823$  so  it  was  in  the  United  States 
after  the  suspension  from  1814  to  1817 ;  in  each 
country  a  second  stoppage  ensued  in  two  years 
after  resumption;  and  these  second  stoppages 
are  like  relapses  to  an  individual  after  a  spell 
of  sickness :  the  relapse  is  more  easily  brought 
on  than  the  original  disease,  and  is  far  more 
dangerous. 

The  banks  in  England  suspended  in  1797 — 
they  broke  in  1825 ;  in  the  United  States  it 
was  a  suspension  during  the  war,  and  a  break- 
ing in  1819-20.  So  it  may  be  again  with  us. 
There  is  imminent  danger  to  the  resuming 
banks,  without  the  pressure  of  premeditated 
hostility ;  but,  with  that  hostility,  their  pros- 
tration is  almost  certain.  The  Bank  of  the 
United  States  can  crush  hundreds  on  any  day 
that  it  pleases.  It  can  send  out  its  agents  into 
every  State  of  the  Union,  with  sealed  orders  to 
be  opened  on  a  given  day,  like  captains  sent  in- 
to different  seas ;  and  can  break  hundreds  of 
local  banks  within  the  same  hour,  and  over  an 
extent  of  thousands  of  miles.  It  can  do  this 
with  perfect  ease — the  more  easily  with  resur- 
rection notes — and  thus  excite  a  universal  panic, 
crush  the  resuming  banks,  and  then  charge  the 
whole  upon  the  government.  This  is  what  it 
can  do;  this  is  what  it  has  threatened;  and 
stupid  is  the  bank,  and  doomed  to  destruction, 
that  does  not  look  out  for  the  danger,  and  forti- 
fy against  it.  In  addition  to  all  these  dangers, 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  the  author  of  the 
reaolution  himself  tells  you  that  these  banks 


must  fiul  again !  he  tells  yon  they  will  fkil !  and 
in  the  very  same  moment  he  presses  the  oom- 
pulsoiy  reception  of  all  the  notes  on  aQ  these 
banks  upon  the  federal  treasury!  What  is  this 
but  a  proposition  to  ruin  the  finanoes— to  bonk* 
rupt  the  Treasury— to  disgrace  the  admmis- 
tration — to  demonstrate  the  ino^Mcity  of  the 
State  banks  to  serve  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
government,  and  to  gain  a  new  argument  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  bank  party  to  power?  This  is 
the  dear  inference  from  the  proposition;  and 
viewing  it  in  this  light,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  dnty 
to  expose,  and  to  repel  it,  as  a  proposition  to 
inflict  mischief  and  disgrace  upon  the  oonntry. 
But  to  return  to  the  point,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  effects  and  events  of  former  bank 
stoppages,  and  the  effects  and  events  of  the 
present  one.  The  effects  of  the  former  were  to 
sink  the  price  of  labor  and  of  property  to  the 
lowest  point,  to  fill  the  States  with  stop  laws, 
relief  laws,  property  laws,  and  tender  laws;  to 
ruin  nearly  all  debtors,  and  to  make  property 
change  hands  at  fatal  rates ;  to  compel  the  fed- 
eral government  to  witness  the  heavy  depreda- 
tion of  its  treasuiy  notes,  to  receive  its  re?s- 
nues  in  depreciated  paper ;  and,  finaUy,  to  snb- 
mit  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  as 
the  means  of  getting  it  out  of  its  deplorable 
condition — that  bank,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  followed  by  the  seven  years  of  the 
greatest  calamity  which  ever  afflicted  the  coon- 
try  ;  and  from  which  calamity  we  then  had  to 
seek  relief  from  the  tariff,  and  not  from  more 
banks.  How  different  the  events  of  the  present 
time !  The  banks  stopped  in  May,  1837 ;  they 
resume  in  May,  1838.  Their  paper  depredated 
but  little ;  property,  except  in  a  few  pUices,  was 
but  slightly  affected ;  the  price  of  produce  con- 
tinued good ;  people  paid  their  debts  without 
sacrifices ;  treasury  notes,  in  defiance  of  politi- 
cal and  moneyed  combinati<His  to  depress  them, 
ke(>t  at  or  near  par ;  in  many  places  above  it; 
the  government  was  never  brought  to  receive 
its  revenues  in  depreciated  paper ;  and  finally 
all  good  banks  are  resuming  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  year;  and  no  national  bank  has  been  cre- 
ated. Such  is  the  contrast  between  the  two 
periods ;  and  now,  sir,  what  is  all  this  owing 
to?  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  difference  in 
two  similar  periods  of  bank  stoppages  ?  It  is 
owing  to  our  gold  bill  of  1834,  by  which  we 
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oometed  the  emmeonB  standard  of  gold,  and 
wliich  is  now  giving  us  an  avalanche  of  that 
metal ;  it  is  owing  to  onr  silyer  bill  of  the  same 
year,  by  which  we  repealed  the  disastrous  act 
of  1819,  against  the  circalation  of  foreign  silver, 
and  which  is  now  spreading  the  Mexican  dol- 
lars all  over  the  country ;  it  is  owing  to  onr 
movements  against  small  notes  under  twenty 
dollars ;  to  our  branch  mints,  and  the  increased 
activity  of  the  mother  mint ;  to  our  determina- 
tion to  revive  the  currency  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  oar  determination  not  to  fall  back  upon 
the  local  paper  currencies  of  the  States  for  a 
national  currency.  It  was  owing  to  these 
measures  that  we  have  passed  through  this 
hank  stoppage  in  a  style  so  different  from 
what  has  been  done  heretofore.  It  is  owing  to 
oar  "  ejrpcrimente "  on  the  currency — ^to  our 
'^  humbug  ^^  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency — to 
oar  '^  tampering  ^^  with  the  monetary  system 
—it  is  owing  to  these  that  we  have  had  this 
signal  success  in  this  last  stoppage,  and  are  now 
victorious  over  all  the  prophets  of  woe,  and  over 
all  the  architects  of  mischief.  These  experi- 
ments, this  humbugging,  and  this  tampering, 
has  increased  our  specie  in  six  years  from  twen- 
ty millions  to  one  hundred  millions ;  and  it  is 
these  one  hundred  millions  of  gold  and  silver 
which  have  sustained  the  country  and  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  shock  of  the  stoppage — has 
enabled  the  honest  solyent  banks  to  resume, 
and  will  leave  the  insolvent  and  political  banks 
witiiout  excuse  or  justification  for  not  resum- 
ing. Our  experiments — I  love  the  word,  and 
am  sorry  that  gentlemen  of  the  opposition  have 
ceased  to  repeat  it — have  brought  an  avalanche 
of  gold  and  silver  into  the  country ;  it  is  satu- 
rating us  with  the  precious  metals,  it  has  re- 
lieved and  sustained  the  country;  and  now 
when  these  experiments  have  been  successful — 
have  triumphed  over  all  opposition — gentlemen 
cease  their  ridicule,  and  go  to  work  with  their 
paper-money  resolutions  to  force  the  govern- 
ment to  use  paper,  and  thereby  to  drive  oflf  the 
gold  and  silver  which  our  policy  has  brought 
into  the  country,  destroy  the  specie  basis  of  the 
banks,  give  us  an  exclusive  paper  currency 
again,  and  produce  a  new  expansion  and  a  new 
explosion. 

Justice  to  the  men  of  this  day  requires  these 
things  to  be  stated.  They  have  avoided  the 
errors  of  1811.    They  have  avoided  the  pit  into 


which  they  saw  theur  predecessors  fall.  Those 
who  prevented  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter 
in  1811,  did  nothing  else  but  prevent  its  re- 
newal ;  they  provided  no  substitute  for  the 
notes  of  the  hank ;  did  nothing  to  restore  the 
currency  of  the  constitution ;  nothing  to  revive 
the  gold  currency ;  nothing  to  increase  the  spe- 
cie cf  the  country.  They  fell  back  upon  the 
exclusive  use  of  local  bank  notes,  without  even 
doing  any  thing  to  strengthen  the  local  banks, 
by  discarding  their  paper  under  twenty  dollars. 
They  fell  back  upon  the  local  banks ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  total  prostration,  the  ut- 
ter helplessness,  the  deplorable  inability  of  the 
government  to  take  care  of  itself  or  to  relieve 
and  restore  the  country,  when  the  banks  failed. 
Those  who  prevented  the  recharter  of  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  seen  all 
this ;  and  they  determined  to  avoid  such  error 
and  calamity.  They  set  out  to  revive  the  na- 
tional gold  currency,  to  increase  the  silver  cur- 
rency, and  to  reform  and  strengthen  the  bank- 
ing system.  They  set  out  to  do  these  things ; 
and  they  have  done  them.  Against  a  powerfhl 
combined  political  and  moneyed  confederation, 
they  have  succeeded ;  and  the  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  sOver  now  in  the  country  at- 
tests the  greatness  of  their  victory,  and  insures 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  against  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  wicked  and  the  factious. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

MR.  CLAY^S  RESOLUTION  IN  FAVOR  OF  RESUM- 
ING  BANKS,  AND  MR.  BENTON^  REMARK6  UPON 
IT. 

After  the  New  York  banks  had  resolved  to 
recommence  specie  payments,  and  before  the 
day  arrived  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  to  promote  resumption 
by  making  the  notes  of  the  resuming  banks  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  federal 
government.  It  was  clearly  a  movement  in  be- 
half of  the  delinquent  banks,  as  those  of  New 
York,  and  others,  had  resolved  to  return  to 
specie  payments  without  requiring  any  such 
condition.  Nevertheless  he  placed  the  banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  front  rank  for 
the  benefits  to  be  received  under  his  proposed 
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measure.  They  had  undertaken  to  reoommenoe 
payments,  he  said,  not  from  any  ability  to  do 
so,  but  from  compulsion  under  a  law  of  the 
State.  The  reoeivability  of  their  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  all  federal  dues  would  give  them  a 
credit  and  circulation  which  would  prevent 
their  too  rapid  return  for  redemption.  So  of 
others.  It  would  be  a  help  to  all  in  getting 
through  the  critical  process  of  resumption ;  and 
in  helping  them  would  benefit  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  thought  it  wise 
to  give  that  assistance ;  but  reiterated  his  opin- 
ion that,  nothing  but  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  would  efiectually  remedy  the 
evils  of  a  disordered  currency,  and  permanently 
cure  the  wounds  under  which  the  country  was 
now  suffering.  Mr.  Benton  replied  to  Mr. 
Clay,  and  said : 

This  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clat],  is  to  aid  the  banks  to  resume — ^to 
aid,  encourage,  and  enable  them  to  resume. 
This  b  its  object,  as  declared  by  its  movers 
and  it  is  offered  here  after  the  leading  banks 
have  resumed,  and  when  no  power  can  even 
prevent  the  remaining  solvent  banks  frx)m  re- 
suming. Doubtless,  immortal  gloiy  will  be 
acquired  by  this  resolution !  It  can  be  heralded 
to  all  comers  of  the  country,  and  celebrated  in 
all  manner  of  speeches  and  editorials,  as  the 
miraculous  cause  of  an  event  which  had  already 
occurred !  Yes,  sir — already  occurred !  for  the 
solvent  banks  have  resumed,  are  resuming,  and 
will  resume.  Every  solvent  bank  in  the  United 
States  will  have  resumed  in  a  few  months,  and 
no  efforts  of  the  insolvents  and  their  political 
confederates  can  prevent  it  In  New  York  the 
resumption  is  general;  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Maine,  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  partial; 
and  every  where  the  solvent  banks  are  prepar- 
ing to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they  gave  when 
they  stopped — thtU  of  resuming  whenever  New 
York  did.  The  insolvent  and  political  banks 
will  not  resume  at  all,  or,  except  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  fail  again,  make  a  panic  and  a  new  run 
upon  the  resuming  banks — stop  them,  if  possi- 
ble, then  charge  it  upon  the  administration,  and 
recommence  their  lugubrious  cry  for  a  National 
Bank. 

The  resumption  will  take  place.  The  masses 
of  gold  and  silver  pouring  into  the  country 
under  the  beneficent  effects  of  General  Jackson's 
hard-money  policy,  will  enable  every  solvent 


bank  to  resume ;  a  moral  aense^  and  a  Hmt  of 
consequences,  will  compel  them  to  do  H.  Thi 
importations  of  specie  are  now  enornxnu,  and 
equalling  every  demand,  if  it  was  not  siq^ 
pressed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
quantity  of  specie  in  the  country  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation— that  they 
are  dollar  for  dollar-— that  the  country  la  better 
off  for  money  at  this  day  than  it  ever  wag  be- 
fore, thou^  shamefully  deprived  of  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  political  and  insolYeiit 
part  of  the  banks  and  their  confederate  poli- 
ticians. 

The  solvent  banks  will  resume,  and  OongresB 
cannot  prevent  them  if  it  tried.  They  have 
received  the  aid  which  they  need  in  the 
9100,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  which  now  le- 
lieves  the  country,  and  distresses  the  politioiaiia 
who  predicted  no  relief,  until  a  national  bank 
was  created.  Of  the  nine  hundred  baaka  in  the 
country,  there  are  many  which  never  can  re- 
sume, and  which  should  not  attempt  it|  except 
to  wind  up  their  afifurs.  Many  of  these  aie 
rotten  to  the  core,  and  will  fall  to  pieces  the 
instant  they  are  put  to  the  specie  test.  Some 
of  them  even  fail  now  for  rags ;  several  have  so 
failed  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  to  say  nothiQg 
of  those  called  wild  eats — ^the  progeny  dm  gen- 
eral banking  law  in  Michigan.  We  want  a  le- 
sumption  to  discriminate  between  banks,  and 
to  save  the  community  frx>m  impositions. 

We  wanted  specie,  and  we  have  got  it  Kve 
yeajs  ago — at  the  veto  session  of  1832-— there 
were  but  twenty  millions  in  the  country.  So 
said  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  who  has 
just  resumed  his  seat  [Mr.  Wkbster].  We 
have  now,  or  will  have  in  a  few  weeks,  one 
hundred  millions.  This  is  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  It  compels  resumption,  and  has  de- 
feated all  the  attempts  to  scourge  tiie  coimtiy 
into  a  submission  to  a  national  bank.  While 
that  one  hundred  millions  remains,  the  country 
can  place  at  defiance  the  machinations  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  confederate 
politicians,  to  perpetuate  the  suspension,  and  to 
continue  the  reign  of  rags  and  shin-plasters. 
Their  first  object  is  to  get  rid  of  these  hundred 
millions,  and  all  schemes  yet  tried  have  &iled 
to  counteract  the  Jacksonian  policy.  Ridicule 
was  tried  first ;  deportation  of  specie  was  tried 
next;  a  forced  suspension  has  been  continued 
for  a  year;  the  State  governments  and  the  peo* 
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nwe  TUiqnished ;  still  the  specie  came  in, 
ise  the  federal  goTermnent  created  a  de- 
.  liir  it  This  firm  demand  has  frustrated 
A  sefaemes  to  drive  off  specie,  and  to  deliver 
e  eoontiy  to  the  dominion  of  the  paper- 
j  party.  This  demand  has  heen  the 
bling  block  of  that  party ;  and  this  resolu- 
now  comes  to  remove  that  stumbling 
.  It  is  the  most  revolting  proposition  ever 
in  this  Congress !  It  is  a  flagrant  viola- 
f  the  constitution,  bj  making  paper  money 
ler  both  to  and  from  the  government  It 
i^t  with  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  pub- 
operty^  the  public  Treasury,  and  the  pub- 
xKtors.  The  notes  of  nine  hundred  banks 
>  be  received  into  the  Treasury,  and  dis- 
d  from  the  Treasury.  They  are  to  be 
oat  as  well  as  paid  in.  The  ridiculous 
»  of  willingness  to  receive  them  on  the 
€  the  public  creditor  is  an  insult  to  him ; 
me  is  no  choice— it  is  that  or  nothing. 
iBbnrsing  officer  does  not  offer  hard  money 
one  hand,  and  paper  with  the  other,  and 
lie  creditor  to  take  his  choice.  No!  he 
paper  or  nothing !  To  talk  of  willing- 
iHien  there  is  no  choice,  is  insult,  mockery 
Nitrage.  Great  is  the  loss  of  popularity 
I  this  administration  has  sustained  from 
g  out  depreciated  paper ;  great  the  decep- 
rhich  has  been  practised  upon  the  gov- 
int  in  representing  this  paper  as  being 
g^y  received.  Necessity,  and  not  good 
ruled  the  creditor;  indignation,  resent^ 
and  execrations  on  the  administration, 
the  thanks  with  which  he  received  it 
laa  disgraced  and  injured  the  administra- 
nore  than  all  other  causes  put  together ; 
i  lost  it  tens  of  thousands  of  true  friends. 
now  getting  into  a  condition  to  pay  hard 
j\  and  this  resolution  comes  to  prevent 
payment,  and  to  continue  and  to  perpetu- 
«  ruinous  paper-money  payments.    Defeat 


they  begin !  that  nothing  but  a  national  bank 
can  hold  them  up  to  specie  payments,  and  that 
we  have  no  such  bank.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  mover ;  it  is  the  language,  also,  of  all  his 
party;  more  than  that — ^it  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  Biddle's  letter — ^that  letter  which  is  the 
true  exposition  of  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  opposition  party.  Here,  then,  is  a  proposi- 
tion to  compel  the  administration,  by  law,  to 
give  up  the  public  lands  ibr  the  paper  of  banks 
which  are  to  fail — to  fill  the  Treasury  with  the 
paper  of  such  banks — and  to  pay  out  such 
paper  to  the  public  creditors.  This  is  the  prop* 
osition,  and  it  is  nothing  but  another  form  of 
accomplishing  what  was  attempted  in  this 
chamber  a  few  weeks  ago,  namely,  a  direct  re- 
ceipt of  irredeemable  paper  money !  That  prop- 
osition was  too  naked  and  glaring ;  it  was  too 
rank  and  startling;  it  was  rebuked  and  repulsed. 
A  circuitous  operation  is  now  to  accomplish 
what  was  then  too  rashly  attempted  by  a  direct 
movement.  Receive  the  notes  of  900  banks  for 
the  lands  and  duties ;  these  900  banks  will  all 
fiiil  again ; — so  says  the  mover,  because  there  is 
no  king  bank  to  r^ulate  them.  We  have  then 
lost  our  lands  and  revenues,  and  filled  our 
Treasury  with  irredeemable  paper.  This  is 
just  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  original  propo- 
sition to  receive  irredeemable  paper  in  the  first 
instance:  it  ends  in  the  reception  of  such 
paper.  If  the  resolution  passes,  there  will  be 
another  explosion :  for  the  receivability  of  these 
notes  for  the  public  dues,  and  especially  for  the 
public  lands,  will  run  out  another  vast  expan- 
sion of  the  paper  system — to  be  followed,  of 
course,  by  another  general  explosion.  The  only 
way  to  save  the  banks  is  to  hold  them  down  to 
specie  payments.  To  do  otherwise,  and  espe- 
cially to  do  what  this  resolution  proposes,  is  to 
make  the  administration  the  instrument  of  its 
own  disgrace  and  degradation — to  make  it  join 
in  the  ruin  of  the  finances  and  the  currency — in 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

RESUMPTION  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  UNITED 
STATES  BANK ;  AND  OTHERS  WHICH  FOLLOW- 
ED HER  LEAD. 

The  resumption  bj  the  New  York  banks  had 
its  effect.  Their  example  was  potent,  either  to 
suspend  or  resume.  All  the  banks  in  the  Union 
had  followed  their  example  in  stopping  specie 
payments :  more  than  half  of  them  followed 
them  in  recommencing  payments.  Those  which 
did  not  recommence  became  obnoxious  to  pub- 
lic censure,  and  to  the  suspicion  of  either  dis- 
honesty or  insolvency.  At  the  head  of  this  de- 
linquent class  stood  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  justly  held  accountable  by  the  public 
Toioe  for  the  delinquency  of  all  the  rest.  Her 
position  became  untenable.  She  was  compelled 
to  descend  from  it ;  and,  making  a  merit  of  ne- 
cessity, she  affected  to  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  general  resumption ;  and  in  pursuance  of 
that  idea  invited,  in  the  month  of  July,  through 
a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  banks,  a  general 
meeting  in  that  dty  on  the  25th  of  that  month, 
to  consult  and  fix  a  time  for  resumption.  A 
few  banks  sent  delegates;  others  sent  letters, 
agreeing  to  whatever  might  be  done.  In  all 
there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  delegates,  or 
letters,  from  banks  in  nine  States ;  and  these 
delegates  and  letters  forming  themselves  into  a 
general  convention  of  banks,  passed  a  resolution 
for  a  general  resumption  on  the  13th  of  August 
ensuing.  And  thus  ended  this  struggle  to  act 
upon  the  government  through  the  distresses  of 
the  country,  and  coerce  it  into  a  repeal  of  the 
specie  circular — ^into  a  rechartor  of  the  United 
States  Bank — the  restoration  of  the  deposits — 
and  the  adoption  of  the  notes  of  this  bank  for  a 
national  currency.  The  game  had  been  over- 
played. The  public  saw  through  it,  and  derived 
a  lesson  from  it  which  put  bank  and  state  per- 
manently apart,  and  led  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  federal  government;  and 
the  exclusive  keeping  of  its  own  moneys  by  its 
own  treasurers.  All  right-minded  people  re- 
joiced at  the  issue  of  the  struggle ;  but  there 
were  some  that  well  knew  that  the  resimiption 
on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  hollow  and  deceptive — that  she  had  no 


foundations,  and  would  stop  again,  and  for  ever. 
I  said  this  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  time^  and 
he  gave  the  opmion  I  expressed  a  better  aooept- 
ance  than  he  had  accorded  to  the  previooi  one 
in  February,  1837.  Parting  from  him  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  1838-'39, 1  said  to  him,  this 
bank  would  stop  before  we  meet  again ;  thai  is 
to  say,  before  I  should  return  to  Congresa.  It 
did  so,  and  for  ever.  At  meeting  him  the  ensu- 
ing November,  he  was  the  first  to  ronaik  npoii 
the  truth  of  these  predictions. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

PROPOSED  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS:  MR.  FBlft> 
T0N*8  MOTION  AND  SPEECH :  EXTRAOTB. 

The  republic  of  Texas  had  now  applied  for  ad- 
mission into  the  federal  Union,  as  one  d  its 
States.  Its  minister  at  Washington,  Memucm 
Hunt,  Esq.,  had  made  the  formal  application  to 
our  executive  government.  That  was  one  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  annexation  removed.  It 
was  no  longer  an  insult  to  her  to  propose  to 
annex  her;  and  she  having  consented,  it  referred 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Umted 
States.  But  there  was  still  another  dyectioD, 
and  which  was  insuperable :  Texas  was  still  at 
war  with  Mexico ;  and  to  annex  her  was  to  an- 
nex the  war — a  consequence  which  morality 
and  policy  equally  rejected.  Mr.  Prestov,  of 
South  Carolina,  brought  in  a  resolution  on  the 
subject — not  for  annexation,  but  for  a  legislsr 
tive  expression  in  &vor  of  the  measure,  ss  a 
basis  for  a  tripartite  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Texas ;  so  as  to  effect  the 
annexation  by  the  consent  of  all  partiee^  to 
avoid  all  cause  of  offence ;  and  unite  our  o?m 
legislative  with  the  executive  authority  in  ac- 
complishing the  measure.  In  support  of  this 
motion,  he  delivered  a  speech  which,  as  showing 
the  state  of  the  question  at  the  time,  and  pre- 
senting sound  views,  and  as  constituting  a  link 
in  the  history  of  the  Texas  annexation,  is  hexe 
introduced — some  extracts  to  exhibit  its  lead- 
ing ideas. 

"  The  proposition  which  I  now  submit  in  re- 
gard to  this  prosperous  and  self-dependent  State 
would  be  indecorous  and  presumptuous,  had  not 
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the  lead  been  giyen  by  Texas  herself.  It  aj^ 
pears  by  the  corTespondenoe  of  the  eiiToy  eztrsr 
ordinarj  of  that  republic  with  our  own  goyem- 
ment,  that  the  question  of  annexation  on  certain 
terms  and  conditions  has  been  subnutted  to  the 
people  of  the  republic,  and  decided  in  the  affirm- 
atiye  bj  a  yery  large  minority }  whereupon,  and 
in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  goyem- 
ment,  he  proposes  to  open  a  negotiation  for  the 
aooomplishment  of  that  object.  The  correspond- 
ence has  been  conmiunicated  upon  a  call  from 
the  House  of  Representatiyes,  and  thus  the 
proposition  becomes  a  fit  subject  for  the  delibe- 
ration of  Congress.  Nor  is  it  proposed  by  my 
resolution,  Mr.  President,  to  do  any  thing  which 
could  be  justly  construed  into  cause  of  offence 
by  Mexico.  The  terms  of  the  resolution  guard 
our  relations  with  that  republic ;  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  conceiyed  is  entirely  ayerse  to 
any  compromise  of  our  national  fisdth  and  honor, 
for  any  object,  of  whateyer  magnitude.  More 
especially  would  I  haye  our  intercourse  with 
Mexico  characterized  by  fair  dealing  and  mode- 
ration^ on  account  of  her  unfortunate  condition, 
resulting  from  a  long-continued  series  of  intes- 
tine dissensions,  which  all  who  haye  not  been 
bom  to  liberty  must  ineyitably  encounter  in 
seeking  for  it.  As  long,  therefore^  as  the  pre- 
tensions of  Mexico  are  attempted  to  be  asserted 
by  actual  force,  or  as  long  as  there  is  any  rea- 
Bonable  prospect  that  she  has  the  power  and  the 
will  to  resubjugate  Teiois,  I  do  not  propose  to 
interfere.  My  own  deliberate  oonyiction,  to  be 
sore,  i&  that  that  period  has  already  passed; 
and  I  oeg  leaye  to  say  that^  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  more  danger  of  an  myasion  and  con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  Texas,  than  that  this  last 
will  ever  be  reannexed  to  Mexico. 

''I  disavow,  Mr.  President,  all  hostile  pur- 
poses, or  even  ill  temper,  towards  Mexico ;  and 
1  trust  that  I  impugn  neither  the  policy  nor 
principles  of  the  administration.  I  therefore 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  pomts  made  in  the  resolution,  en- 
tirely disembarrassed  of  any  preliminary  ob- 
stacle, unless,  indeed,  the  mode  by  which  so 
important  an  act  is  to  be  effected  may  be  con- 
sidered as  interposing  a  difficulty.  If  the  ob- 
ject itself  be  witbin  the  competency  of  this  goy- 
enmient,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavor  to  show, 
and  both  parties  consent,  every  means  mutually 
agreed  upon  would  establish  a  joint  obligation. 
The  acquisition  of  new  territory  has  heretofore 
been  effected  by  treaty,  and  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  regard  to  Texas  has  been  proposed 
by  her  minister  5  but  I  believe  it  would  com- 
port more  with  the  importance  of  the  measure, 
that  both  branches  of  the  government  should 
concur,  the  legislature  expressing  a  previous 
opinion ;  and,  this  being  done,  all  difficulties, 
of  all  kinds  whatsoever,  real  or  imaginary, 
might  be  avoided  by  a  treaty  tripartite  between 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  United  States^  in  which 
the  assent  and  confirmation  of  Mexico  (for  a 


pecuniary  consideration,  if  you  choose)  might 
be  had,  without  infringing  the  acknowledged 
independence  and  free  agency  of  Texas. 

"  The  treaty,  Mr.  President,  of  1819,  was  a 
great  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
States.  We  went  into  it  blindly,  I  must  say. 
The  great  importance  of  Florida,  to  which  the 
public  mind  was  strongly  awakened  at  that 
time  by  peculiar  circumstances,  led  us  precip- 
itately into  a  measure  by  which  we  threw  a 
gem  away  that  would  have  bou^t  ten  Flori- 
das.  Under  any  circumstances,  Florida  would 
have  been  ours  in  a  short  time ;  but  our  impa- 
tience induced  us  to  purchase  it  by  a  territory 
ten  times  as  large — a  hundred  times  as  fertile, 
and  to  give  five  millions  of  dollars  into  the  bar- 
gain. Sir^  I  resign  myself  to  what  is  done ;  I 
acquiesce  m  the  inexorable  past ;  I  propose  no 
wild  and  chimerical  revolution  in  the  established 
order  of  things,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
what  I  conceive  to  have  been  wrong  ori^nally. 
But  this  I  do  propose :  that  we  should  seize  the 
fair  and  just  occasion  now  presented  to  remedy 
the  mistake  which  was  miuie  in  1819  ;  that  we 
should  repair  as  for  as  we  can  the  evil  effect  of 
a  breach  of  the  constitution;  that  we  should 
re-establish  the  integrity  of  our  dismembered 
territory,  and  get  back  into  our  Union,  by  the 
just  and  honorable  means  providentially  offered 
to  us,  that  &ir  and  fertile  province  which,  in  an 
evil  hour,  we  severed  from  the  confederacy. 

^  But  the  boundary  lino  established  by  the 
treaty  of  1819  not  only  deprives  us  of  this  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  territory,  but  winds  with  "  a 
deep  indent "  upon  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
itself,  running  upon  the  Red  River  and  the  Ar- 
kansas. It  places  a  foreign  nation  in  the  rear 
of  our  Mississippi  settlements,  and  brings  it 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  that  great  outlet 
which  discharges  the  commerce  of  half  the 
Union.  The  mouth  of  the  Sabine  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  arc  of  a  dangerous 
vicinity.  The  great  object  of  the  purchase  of 
lA)uisiana  was  to  remove  all  possible  interfer- 
ence of  foreign  States  in  the  vast  commerce  of 
the  outlet  of  so  many  States.  By  the  cession 
of  Texas,  this  policy  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
compromised. 

"  The  committee,  it  appears  to  me,  has  been 
led  to  erroneous  conclusions  on  this  subject  by 
a  fundamental  mistake  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  our  government ;  a  mistake  which 
has  pervaded  and  perverted  all  its  reasoning, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  abundant 
source  of  much  practical  mischief  in  the  action 
of  this  government,  and  of  very  dangerous  spec- 
ulation. The  mistake  lies  in  considering  this, 
as  to  its  nature  and  powers,  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment of  one  people,  instead  of  a  confederated 
government  of  many  States.  There  is  no  one 
single  act  performed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States^  under  the  constitution,  as  one  people. 
Even  m  the  popular  branch  of  Congress  this 
I  distinction  is  maintained.     A  certain  number 
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of  delegates  is  assignedito  each  State,  and  the 
people  of  each  State  elect  for  their  own  State. 
When  the  functionaries  of  the  goyemment  as- 
semhle  here,  they  have  no  source  of  power  hut 
the  constitution,  which  prescribes,  defines,  and 
limits  their  action,  and  constitutes  thexn,  in 
their  aggregate  capacity,  a  trust  or  agency,  for 
the  performance  of  certain  duties  confided  to 
them  by  various  States  or  communities.  This 
gOTcmmcnt  is,  therefore,  a  confederacy  of  sov- 
ereign States,  associating  themselves  together 
for  mutual  advantages.  They  originally  came 
together  as  sovereign  States,  having  no  authori- 
ty and  pretending  to  no  power  of  reciprocal 
control.  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island 
stood  ofif  for  a  time,  refusing  to  join  the  con- 
federacy, and  at  lengtli  came  into  it  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sovereign  discretion.  So  too  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  a  State  fully  organised  and  per- 
fect and  self-governed,  before  she  was  a  State 
of  tnis  Union ;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
this  has  been  the  case  with  all  the  States  here- 
tofore admitted,  and  must  always  continue  to 
be  BO.  Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  of  admit- 
ting another  State  into  this  confederacy  ?  The 
power  to  admit  new  States  is  expressly  given. 
^  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Goneress 
into  this  Union."  By  the  very  terms  of  the 
grant,  they  must  be  States  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted ;  when  admitted,  they  become  States  of 
the  Union.  The  terms,  restrictions,  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  new  States  are  to  be  received, 
are  matters  to  be  regulated  by  Congress,  under 
the  constitution. 

"  Heretofore,  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  Irance  and  Spain  both  stipulated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  tne  ceded  territories 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  federal  constitution, 
and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges,  rights,  ana 
immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  compliance  witli  this  stipulation,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri  have  been  a^itted  into 
the  Union,  and  at  no  distant  day  Florida  will 
be.  Now,  if  we  contract  with  France  and  Spain 
for  the  admission  of  States,  why  shall  we  not 
with  Texas  ?  If  Franco  can  sell  to  us  her  sub- 
jects and  her  territory,  why  cannot  the  people 
of  Texas  give  themselves  and  their  territory  to 
us  ?  Is  it  more  consistent  with  our  republican 
notions  that  men  and  territory  can  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  monarch,  for  a 
price,  than  that  a  fbee  people  may  be  associated 
with  us  by  mutual  consent  ? 

'^  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  politi- 
cal impossibility,  resulting  fh>m  the  nature  of 
things,  to  effect  the  proposed  union.  The  com- 
mittee says  that  "  the  measure  is  in  fact  the  un- 
ion of  two  independent  governments."  Cer- 
tainly the  union  of  twenty-seven  "  independent 
govommcnts ; "  but  the  committee  adds,  that 
it  should  rather  be  termed  the  dissolution  of 
both,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  whidi, 


whether  founded  on  the  same  or  another  writ- 
ten constitution,  is,  as  to  its  identity,  diffoent 
from  either.  This  can  only  be  effected  bj  the 
summumjus^  Ac 

^  A  full  answer  to  this  objection,  even  if  many 
others  were  not  at  hand,  as  fiir  as  Texas  is  eon- 
cemed,  is  contained  in  the  feet  that  the  tumr 
murnjua  has  been  exercised. 

"  Bcr  citizens,  by  a  unanimons  yote^  have  de- 
cided in  fevor  or  annexation ;  and,  aocording  to 
the  admission  of  the  committee,  this  is  suffi- 
ciently potent  to  dissolve  their  goyemment,  and 
to  surrender  themselves  to  be  al^rbed  l^  oura. 
To  receive  this  augmentation  of  our  territoiT 
and  population,  manifestly  does  not  disaolve  this 
government,  or  even  remodel  it.  Its  identity  is 
not  disturbed.  There  is  no  appeal  neoessanr  to 
the  tummum  jus  populi  for  such  a  political  ar- 
rangement on  our  part,  even  if  the  swnmum 
jus  populi  could  be  predicated  of  this  govmn- 
ment,  which  it  cannot  Now,  it  is  veiy  ob- 
vious that  two  free  States  may  associate  for 
common  purposes,  and  that  these  common  par- 
poses  may  be  multiplied  in  number  or  increased 


in  importance  at  the  discretion  of  the  partiea. 
They  may  establish  a  common  aeen^  for  the 
transaction  of  their  business ;  and  this  may  in- 


clude a  portion  or  all  of  their  political  nmc- 
tions.  The  new  creation  may  be  an  agen^  if 
created  by  States,  or  a  government  if  created 
by  the  people ;  for  the  people  have  a  right  to 
abolish  and  create  governments.  Does  any  one 
doubt  whether  Texas  could  rejoin  the  republic 
of  Mexico?  Why  not,  then,  rejoin  this  repub- 
lic? 

^  No  one  doubts  that  the  States  now  compos- 
ing this  Union  might  have  joined  Great  Britain 
after  the  declaration  of  independence.  The 
learned  committee  would  not  contend  that  there 
was  a  political  impossibility  in  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  Eneland,  or  of  Ireland  and  Brit- 
ain ;  or  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  wonld 
be  impossible  for  Louisiana,  if  she  were  a  sov- 
ereign State  out  of  this  Union,  to  join  with  the 
sovereign  State  of  Texas  in  forming  a  new  gov- 
ernment. 

^'  There  is  no  point  of  view  in  which  the  prop- 
osition for  annexation  can  be  considered,  that 
any  serious  obstacle  in  point  of  form  presents 
itself.  If  this  government  be  a  confederation 
of  States,  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  another 
State  to  the  confederacy.  If  this  government 
be  a  consolidation^  then  it  is  proposed  to  add  to 
it  additional  temtory  and  population.  That 
we  can  annex,  and  afterwards  admit,  the  cases 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana  prove.  We  can,  there- 
fore, deal  with  the  people  of  Texas  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Texas,  and  the  people  can  be  secured 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  constitution, 
as  were  the  subjects  of  Spain  and  France. 

"The  Massachusetts  legislature  experience 
much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  mode  of  ac- 
tion by  which  the  proposed  annexation  can  be 
effected,  and  demand  "  in  what  form  would  be 
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the  practical  ezeraie  of  the  suppofledpower  ? 
In  what  department  does  it  lie  ?  "  The  pro- 
gress of  erents  already,  in  a  great  measure,  an- 
swers this  objection.  Texas  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative. Her  minister  has  introduced  the  snlv- 
ject  to  that  department  which  is  alone  capable 
of  reoehring  communications  from  foreign  goy- 
eniments,  imd  the  executive  has  submitted  the 
correspondence  to  Congress.  The  resolutions 
before  3roa  propose  an  expession  of  opinion  by 
CoDgreaa,  which,  if  made,  the  executiye  will 
doubtless  address  itself  earnestly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  authorities  of  Texas,  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  Joint  wishes  of  the  parties, 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  treaty,  emanat- 
ing from  one  department  d  this  goyemment,  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  passage  of  all  need- 
ful laws  by  the  legisUtiye  deparSnent  and  by 
the  ezerdse  of  the  express  power  of  Congress 
to  admit  new  Statea." 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Preston  did  not  pre- 
Tafl ;  the  period  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  had 
not  yet  arrived.  War  still  existing  between 
Mexico  and  Texas — the  status  of  the  two  coun- 
tiiea  being  that  of  war,  although  hostilities 
hardly  existed—a  majority  of  the  Senate  deem- 
ed it  unadyisable  even  to  take  the  preliminary 
tfyepB  towards  annexation  which  his  resolution 
propoaed.  A  motion  to  lay  the  proposition  on 
tbe  table  prevailed,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  14. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

DEBATE  BETWEEN  MR.  CLAY  AND  MR.  CAL- 
HOUN, PERSONAL  AND  POLITICAI^  AND  LEAD- 
ING TO  EXPOSITIONS  AND  VINDICATIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  CONDUCT  WHICH  BELONG  TO  HISTO- 
RY. 

Foa  seven  years  past  Mr.  Calhoun,  while  dis- 
claiming connection  with  any  party,  had  acted 
on  leading  measures  with  the  opposition,  head- 
ed by  Messrs.  Olay  and  Webster.  Still  dis- 
claiming any  such  connection,  he  was  found  at 
the  extra  session  co-operating  with  the  admin- 
istration. His  co-operation  with  the  opposition 
had  given  it  the  victory  in  many  eventful  con- 
testa  in  tbat  long  period ;  his  co-operation  with 
the  Van  Buren  administration  might  turn  the 
tide  of  victory.  The  loss  or  gain  of  a  chief 
wbo,  in  a  nearly  balanced  state  of  parties,  could 
carry  victory  to  the  side  which  he  espoused, 
was  an  event  not  to  be  viewed  without  vexation 
Vol.  II.— 7 


by  the  party  which  he  kft.  Resentment  was 
as  natural  on  one  side  as  gratification  was  on 
the  other.  The  democratic  party  had  made  no 
reproaches — (I  speak  of  the  debates  in  Con- 
gress)— ^when  Mr.  Calhoun  left  them ;  they  de- 
bated questions  with  him  as  if  there  had  been 
no  cause  for  personal  complaint  Not  so  with 
the  opposition  now  when  the  course  of  his  tran- 
sit was  reversed,  and  the  same  event  occurred 
to  themselves.  They  took  deeply  to  heart  this 
withdrawal  of  one  of  their  leaders,  and  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  other  side.  It  created  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  resentment  against  Mr.  Calhoun 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  several  small 
side-blows  at  the  extra  session ;  and  it  broke 
out  into  systematic  attack  at  the  regular  one. 
Some  sharp  passages  took  place  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Webster,  but  not  of  a  kind  to  lead  to 
any  thing  historical  He  (Mr.  Webster)  was  but 
slightiy  inclined  towards  that  kind  of  speaking 
which  mingles  personality  with  argument^  and 
lessens  the  weight  of  the  adversary  argument 
by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  speaker's  char- 
acter. Mr.  Clay  had  a  turn  that  way ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, a  great  ability  for  it  Invective,  mingled 
with  sarcasm,  was  one  of  the  phases  of  his  ora- 
tory. He  was  supreme  at  a  philippic  (taken  in 
the  sense  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero),  where  the 
political  attack  on  a  public  man's  measure  was 
to  be  enforced  and  heightened  by  a  personal 
attack  on  his  conduct  He  owed  much  of  his 
fascinating  power  over  his  hearers  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  talent — always  so  captivating  in  a 
popular  assembly,  and  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Senate ;  not  so  much  so  in  the  Senate  itself ; 
and  to  him  it  naturally  fell  to  become  the  organ 
of  the  feelings  of  his  party  towards  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. And  very  cordially,  and  carefully,  and 
amply,  did  he  make  preparation  for  it. 

The  storm  had  been  gathering  since  Septem- 
ber :  it  burst  in  February.  It  had  been  evi- 
dently waiting  for  an  occasion :  and  found  it  in 
the  first  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  that  session, 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  recommendation  for 
an  independent  treasury  and  a  federal  hard- 
money  currency.  This  speech  was  delivered  the 
15th  of  February,  and  was  strictly  argumenta- 
tive and  parliamentary,  and  wholly  confined  to 
its  subject  Four  days  thereafter  Mr.  Clay  an- 
swered it ;  and  although  ready  at  an  extempo- 
raneous speech,  he  had  the  merit,  when  time  per- 
mitted, of  considering  well  both  the  matter  and 
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the  words  of  what  he  intended  to  deliver.  On 
this  occasion  he  had  had  ample  time ;  for  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  could  not  he  essentially 
different  from  the  one  he  deliyered  on  the  same 
suhjcct  at  the  extra  session  ;  and  the  personal 
act  which  excited  his  resentment  was  of  the 
same  date.  There  had  heen  six  months  for  pre- 
paration ;  and  fully  had  preparation  heen  made. 
The  whole  speech  bore  the  impress  of  careful 
elaboration,  and  especially  the  last  part ;  for  it 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts — the  first,  argu- 
mentative, and  addressed  to  the  measure  before 
the  Senate :  and  was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name, 
a  reply.  The  second  part  was  an  attack,  under 
the  name  of  a  reply,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
personal  conduct  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  reproaching 
him  with  his  desertion  (as  it  was  called),  and 
taunting  him  with  the  company  he  had  got 
into — taking  care  to  remind  him  of  his  own 
former  sad  account  of  that  company :  and  then, 
launching  into  a  wider  field,  he  threw  up  to 
him  all  the  imputed  political  delinquencies  of 
his  life  for  near  twenty  years — skipping  none 
firom  1816  down  to  the  extra  session  ; — al- 
though he  himself  had  been  in  close  political 
fHendship  with  this  alleged  delinquent  during 
the  greater  part  of  that  long  time.  Mr.  Calhoun 
saw  at  once  the  advantage  which  this  general 
and  sweeping  assault  put  into  his  hands.  Had 
the  attack  been  confined  to  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  quitting  one  side  and  joining  the  other, 
it  might  have  been  treated  as  a  mere  personali- 
ty ;  and,  either  left  unnoticed,  or  the  account 
settled  at  once  with  some  ready  words  of  retort 
and  justification.  But  in  going  beyond  the  act 
which  gave  the  offence — ^beyond  the  cause  of  re- 
sentment, which  was  recent,  and  arraigning  a 
member  on  the  events  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  public  life,  he  went  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  occasion,  and  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  the 
opportunity  of  explaining,  or  justifying,  or  ex- 
cusing all  that  had  ever  been  objected  to  him ; 
and  that  with  the  sympathy  in  the  audience 
with  which  attack  for  ever  invests  the  rights 
of  defence.  He  saw  his  advantage,  and  availed 
himself  of  it.  Though  prompt  at  a  reply,  he 
chose  to  make  none  in  a  hurry.  A  pause  en- 
sued Mr.  Clay's  conclusion,  every  one  deferring 
to  Mr.  Calhoun's  right  of  reply.  He  took  the 
floor,  but  it  was  only  to  say  that  he  would  re- 
ply at  his  leisure  to  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 


He  did  reply,  and  at  his  own  good  time,  wbkii 
vras  at  the  end  of  twenty  days ;  and  in  a  way 
to  show  that  he  had  ^  smelt  the  lamp,"  not  of 
Demades,  but  of  Demosthenes,  during  that  time. 
It  was  profoundly  meditated  and  elaborately 
composed :  the  matter  solid  and  condensed ; 
the  style  chaste,  terse  and  vigorous ;  the  nim- 
tive  clear;  the  logic  close ;  the  sarcasm  catting : 
and  every  word  bearing  upon  the  olgect  in  view. 
It  was  a  masterly  oration,  and  like  Mr.  Clay's 
speech,  divided  into  two  parts ;  but  the  seomd 
part  only  seemed  to  occupy  his  feelings,  and 
bring  forth  words  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from 
the  head.  And  well  it  might  I  He  was  speak- 
ing, not  for  life,  but  for  character !  and  defend- 
ing public  character,  in  the  conduct  which  makes 
it,  and  on  high  points  of  policy,  which  belonged 
to  history — defending  it  before  posterity  and  the 
present  age,  impersonated  in  the  American  Sen- 
ate, before  which  he  stood,  and  to  whom  be  v^ 
pealed  as  judges  while  invoking  as  witnesses. 
He  had  a  high  occasion,  and  he  felt  it ;  a  hig^ 
tribunal  to  plead  before,  and  he  rejoiced  in  it ; 
a  high  accuser,  and  he  defied  him ;  a  high  stake 
to  contend  for,  his  own  reputation :  and  manftil- 
ly,  earnestly,  and  powerfully  did  he  defend  it 
He  had  a  high  example  both  in  oratory,  and  in 
the  analogies  of  the  occasion,  before  him ;  and 
well  had  he  looked  into  that  example.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  that  in  this  time  he  refreshed 
his  reading  of  the  Oration  on  the  Crown ;  and, 
as  the  delivery  of  his  speech  showed,  not  with- 
out profit  Besides  its  general  cast,  which  was 
a  good  imitation,  there  were  passages  of  a  Y%or 
and  terseness— of  a  power  and  simplicity — 
which  would  recall  the  recollection  of  that  mas- 
terpiece of  the  oratory  of  the  world.  Then 
were  points  of  analogy  in  the  cases  as  well  as  in 
the  speeches,  each  case  being  that  of  one  emi- 
nent statesman  accusing  another,  and  before  a 
national  tribunal,  and  upon  the  events  of  a  pnb- 
lic  life.  More  happy  than  the  Athenian  ormtM*, 
the  American  statesman  had  no  foul  imputations 
to  repel.  Different  from  ^schines  and  Demos- 
thenes, both  himself  and  Mr.  Clay  stood  abofe 
the  imputation  of  corrupt  action  or  motive.  If 
they  had  faults,  and  what  public  man  is  without 
them  ?  they  were  the  faults  of  lofty  natures — 
not  of  sordid  souls;  and  they  looked  to  the 
honors  of  their  country — not  its  plunder— for 
their  fair  reward. 

When  Mr.  Calhoun  finished,  Mr.  Glaj  in- 
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stintly  arose,  and  rejoined — ^his  rejoinder  almost 
entirelj  directed  to  the  personal  part  of  the  dis- 
cnsBion,  which  from  its  beginning  had  been  the 
absorbing  part.  Much  stong  by  Mr.  Calhoun's 
reply,  who  nsed  the  sword  as  well  as  the  buck- 
ler, and  with  a  keen  edge  upon  it)  he  was  more 
animated  and  sarcastic  in  the  rejoinder  than  in 
the  first  attack.  Mr.  Calhoun  also  rejoined  in- 
stantly. A  succession  of  brief  and  rapid  re- 
jdnders  took  place  between  them  (chiefiy  omit- 
ted in  this  work),  which  seemed  running  to  in- 
fbity,  when  Mr.  Calhoun,  satisfied  with  what 
he  luucl  done,  pleasantly  put  an  and  to  it  by  say- 
ing he  saw  the  senator  firom  Kentucky  was  de- 
termined to  have  the  last  word ;  and  he  would 
yield  it  to  him.  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  same  spirit, 
^sdiumed  that  desire ;  and  said  no  more.  And 
thus  the  exdting  debate  terminated  with  more 
oonrtesy  than  that  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
ducted. 

In  aU  contests  of  this  kind  there  is  a  feeling 
of  Tiolated  decorum  which  makes  each  party 
solicitous  to  appear  on  the  defensive,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  throw  the  blame  of  commencing 
OD  the  opposite  side.  Eyen  the  one  that  pal- 
pably throws  the  first  stone  is  yet  anxious  to 
show  that  it  was  a  defensive  throw ;  or  at  least 
provoked  by  previous  wrong.  Mr.  Clay  had 
this  feeling  upon  him,  and  knew  that  the  onus 
of  making  out  a  defensive  case  fell  upon  him ; 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  establish 
it.  He  placed  his  defence  in  the  forepart  of  the 
attack.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  personal  part 
of  his  speech  he  attended  to  this  essential  pre- 
liminaxy,  and  found  the  justification,  as  he  be- 
lieved, in  some  expressions  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in 
his  sub-treasury  speech;  and  in  a  couple  of 
passages  in  a  letter  he  had  written  on  a  public 
occasion,  after  his  return  from  the  extra  session 
—commonly  called  the  Edgefield  letter.  In  the 
gpcedi  he  believed  he  found  a  reproach  upon 
the  patriotism  of  himself  and  friends  in  not  fol- 
lowing his  (Mr.  Calhoun's)  "  lead  "  in  support 
of  the  administration  financial  and  currency 
measures;  and  in  the  letter,  an  impeachment 
of  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  himself  and 
friends  if  they  got  into  power;  and  also  an 
avowal  that  his  change  of  sides  was  for  selfish 
considerations.  The  first  reproach,  that  of  lack 
of  patriotism  in  not  following  Mr.  Calhoun's 
lead,  he  found  it  hard  to  locate  in  any  definite 
partof  thespeedi;  and  had  to  rest  it  upon  gene- 


ral expressions.  The  others,  those  foimded 
upon  passages  in  the  letter,  were  definitely 
quoted ;  and  were  in  these  terms :  "  /  could 
not  back  and  sustain  those  in  such  opposition 
in  whose  wisdom,  Jirmness  and  patriotism  I 
had  no  reason  to  conjide,''^ — "/C  was  clear, 
with  our  joint  forces  {whigs  and  nullifiers), 
we  could  utterly  overthrow  and  demolish 
them ;  hut  it  was  not  less  clear  that  the  vic- 
tory would  enure,  not  to  us,  hut  exclusively  to 
the  henefit  of  our  allies,  and  their  cause?^ 
These  passages  were  much  commented  upon, 
especially  in  the  rejoinders ;  and  the  whole  letr 
ter  produced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  meaning 
claimed  for  them  fully  stated  by  him. 

In  the  speeches  for  and  against  the  crovm  we 
see  Demosthenes  answering  what  has  not  been 
found  in  the  speech  of  Eschines:  the  same 
anomaly  took  place  in  this  earnest  debate,  as 
reported  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
The  latter  answers  much  which  is  not  found  in 
the  published  speech  to  which  he  is  replying. 
It  gave  rise  to  some  remark  between  the 
speakers  during  the  rejoinders.  Mr.  Calhoun 
said  he  was  replying  to  the  speech  as  spoken. 
Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  printed  under  his  super- 
vision— as  much  as  to  say  he  sanctioned  the 
omissions.  The  fact  is,  that  with  a  commend- 
able feeling,  he  had  softened  some  parts,  and 
omitted  others ;  for  that  which  is  severe  enough 
in  speaking,  becomes  more  so  in  writing ;  and 
its  omission  or  softening  is  a  tacit  retraction, 
and  honorable  to  the  cool  reflection  which  con- 
demns what  passion,  or  heat,  had  prompted. 
But  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  accept  the  favor :  and, 
neither  party  desiring  quarter,  the  one  answer- 
ed what  had  been  dropt,  and  the  other  re-pro- 
duced it,  with  interest.  In  his  rejoinders,  Mr. 
Clay  supplied  all  that  had  been  omitted — and 
made  additions  to  it 

This  contest  between  two  eminent  men,  on  a 
theatre  so  elevated,  in  which  the  stake  to  each 
was  so  great,  and  in  which  each  did  his  best, 
conscious  that  the  eye  of  the  age  and  of  posterity 
was  upon  him,  was  an  event  in  itself,  and  in 
their  lives.  It  abounded  with  exemplifications 
of  all  the  different  sorts  of  oratory  of  which 
each  was  master:  on  one  side — declamation, 
impassioned  eloquence,  vehement  invective, 
taunting  sarcasm :  on  the  other— close  reason- 
ing, chaste  narrative,  clear  statement,  keen  re- 
I  tort   Two  accessories  of  such  contests  (disrup- 
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tions  of  friendflhipe),  were  missing,  and  well — 
the  pathetic  and  the  yinilent.  There  was  no 
crying,  or  blackguarding  in  it — ^nothing  like  the 
weeping  scene  between  Fox  and  Burke,  when 
the  heart  overflowed  with  tenderness  at  the  re- 
collection of  former  love,  now  gone  forever ;  nor 
like  the  virulent  one  when  the  gall,  overflowing 
with  bitterness,  warned  an  ancient  fHend  never 
to  return  as  a  spj  to  the  camp  which  he  had 
left  as  a  deserter. 

There  were  in  the  speeches  of  each  some  re- 
markable passages,  such  onlj  as  actors  in'  the 
scenes  could  furnish,  and  which  history  will 
daim.  Thus :  Mr.  Clay  gave  some  inside  views 
of  the  concoction  of  the  fiunous  compromise  act 
of  1833 ;  which,  so  far  as  they  go,  correspond 
with  the  secret  history  of  the  same  concoction 
as  given  in  one  of  the  chapters  on  that  subject 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  is  also  remarkable  for  the  declaration 
that  the  protective  system,  which  he  so  long 
advocated,  was  never  intended  to  be  permanent : 
that  its  only  design  was  to  give  temporary  en- 
couragement to  infant  manufactures :  and  that  it 
had  fulfilled  its  mission.  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech 
was  also  remarkable  for  admitting  the  power, 
and  the  expediency  of  incidental  protection,  as 
it  was  called;  and  on  this  ground  he  justified 
his  support  of  the  tariff  of  1816—60  much  ob- 
jected against  him.  He  also  gave  his  history  of 
the  compromise  of  1833,  attributing  it  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  nullification  and  of  the  military  attitude 
of  South  Carolina:  which  brought  upon  him  the 
relentles^^sarcasm  of  Mr.  Clay;  and  occasioned 
his  explanation  of  his  support  of  a  national 
bank  in  1816.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  charter  for  that  bank, 
and  gave  it  the  support  which  carried  it  through ; 
with  which  he  was  reproached  after  he  became 
opposed  to  the  bank.  He  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  gave  that  support — 
such  as  I  had  often  heard  him  state  in  con- 
versation ;  and  which  always  appeared  to  me  to 
be  sufficient  to  exempt  him  from  reproach.  At 
the  same  time  (and  what  is  but  little  known), 
he  had  the  merit  of  opposing,  and  probably  of 
defeating,  a  far  more  dangerous  bank— one  of 
fifty  millions  (equivalent  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  milUons  now),  and  founded  almost 
wholly  upon  United  States  stocks — ^imposingly 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  then  secretary 
oftheTreasury,  Mr.  Alexander  J.Dallas.    The 


analytical  mind  of  Mr.  Calhomi,  then  one  of  the 
youngest  members,  immediately  solved  this 
monster  proposition  into  its  constitiient  ele- 
ments; and  his  power  of  generalization  and 
condensation,  enabled  him  to  ezpreea  its  char- 
acter in  two  words — lending  own  credit  to  (kt 
bank  for  nothing^  and  borrowing  it  bade  at 
six  per  cent,  interest.  As  an  altematiTe^  and 
not  as  a  choice,  he  supported  the  national  bank 
that  was  chartered,  after  twice  defeating  the 
monster  bank  of  fifty  millions  founded  on  paper; 
for  that  monster  was  twice  presented  to  Oos- 
gress,  and  twice 'repulsed.  The 'last  time  it 
came  as  a  currency  measure — as  a  bank  to 
create  a  national  durrency ;  and  as  such  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  on  national  cur- 
rency, of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  chainnaD. 
He  opposed  it,  and  fell  into  the  support  of  the 
bank  which  was  chartered.  Strange  that  in 
this  search  for  a  national  bank,  the  current  of 
the  constitution  seemed  to  enter  no  one's  head. 
The  revival  of  the  gold  currency  was  never  sug- 
gested; and  in  that  oblivion  of  gold,  and  still 
hunting  a  substitute  in  paper,  the  men  who  pot 
down  the  first  national  bank  did  their  wink 
much  less  efiectually  that  those  who  put  down 
the  second  one. 

The  speech  of  each  of  these  senators,  sa  &r  u 
they  constitute  the  personal  part  of  the  debate^ 
will  be  given  in  a  chapter  of  its  own :  the  re- 
joinders being  brief^  prompt,  and  responsive 
each  to  the  other,  will  be  put  together  in 
another  chapter.  The  speeches  of  each,  having 
been  carefully  prepared  and  elaborated,  maj  be 
considered  as  fair  specimens  of  their  speaUog 
powers — the  style  of  each  different,  but  each  a 
first  cUiss  speaker  in  the  branch  of  oratory  to 
which  he  belonged.  They  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  those  who  would  wish  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  style  and  power  of  these  eminent  oraton. 
Manner,  and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  delivery,  is  a  different  attribute;  and 
there  Mr.  Clay  had  an  advantage,  which  is  k»t 
in  transferring  the  speech  to  paper.  Some  of 
Mr.  Calhoun's  characteristics  of  manner  may  be 
seen  in  these  speeches.  He  eschewed  the  stud- 
ied exordiums  and  perorations,  once  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  which  the  rhetorician's  roles  teach 
how  to  make.  A  few  simple  words  to  an- 
nounce the  beginning,  and  the  same  to  show 
the  ending  of  bis  speech,  was  about  as  modi  u 
he  did  in  that  way;  and  in  that  departore  firam 
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custom  he  oonibnned  to  what  was  becoming  in 
a  bvisinew  speech,  as  his  generall  j  were ;  and 
ilso  to  what  was  suitable  to  his  own  intellectiial 
style  of  spfaking.  He  also  eschewed  the  trite, 
^miliar,  and  nnparliamentaiy  mode  (which  of 
late  has  got  into  yogne)  of  referring  to  a  sena- 
tor as,  "my  flriend,"  or,  "the  distinguished,"  or, 
^the  eloquent,"  or,  "the  honorable,"  &c  He 
Mowed  the  written  rule  of  parliamentary  law; 
which  is  also  the  dear  rule  of  propriety,  and 
referred  to  the  member  by  his  sitting-place  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  State  from  which  he  came. 
Thus :  "^  the  senator  from  Kentucky  who  sits 
frrtfaeat  from  me ; "  which  was  a  sufficient  desig- 
Dttion  to  those  present,  while  for  the  absent, 
ind  for  posterity  the  name  (Mr.  Clay)  would 
be  put  in  brackets.  He  also  addressed  the  body 
hy  the  simple  collectiye  phrase,  "senators;" 
and  this  was,  not  accident,  or  &ncy,  but  system, 
resulting  frt)m  convictions  of  propriety;  and  he 
would  iJlow  no  reporter  to  alter  it 

Mr.  Calhoun  laid  great  stress  upon  his 
^jeech  in  this  debate,  as  being  the  vindica- 
tion  ci  his  public  life ;  and  declared,  in  one  of  his 
replies  to  Mr.  Clay,  that  he  rested  his  public 
character  upon  it,  and  desired  it  to  be  read  by 
those  who  would  do  him  justice.  In  justice  to 
him,  and'as  being  a  yindiottion  of  several  meas- 
ures of  his  mentioned  in  this  work,  not  approy- 
ingly,  a  place  is  here  given  to  it. 

This  discussion  between  two  eminent  men, 
growing  out  of  support  and  opposition  to  the 
kading  measures  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration, indissolubly  connects  itself  with  the 
passage  of  those  measures ;  and  gives  additional 
emphasis  and  distinction  to  the  era  of  the 
crownix^  policy  which  separated  bank  and 
ittate — made  the  government  the  keeper  of  its 
own  money — repulsed  paper  money  from  the 
federal  treasury — filled  the  treasury  to  bursting 
with  solid  gold ;  and  did  more  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  than  any  set  of  measures  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government. 


CHAPTEE   XXVI. 

DEBATE    BETWEEN    MB.    GLAT    AND    MB.   CAL- 
HOUN :  MB.  CLATS  SPEECH :  EXTBACTB. 

"  Who,  Mr.  President,  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  those  who  perseveringly  pressed  this 
bill  upon  Congress  and  the  American  people  ? 
Its  dravrer  is  the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  white  house  not  hr  off  ^Mr.  Van  Buren)  ; 
its  indorser  is  the  distinguished  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  here  present.  What  the  draw- 
er thinks  of  the  indorser,  his  cautious  reserve 
and  stifled  enmity  prevent  us  from  knowing. 
But  the  frankness  of  the  indorser  has  not  Im 
us  in  the  same  ignorance  with  respect  to  his 
opinion  of  the  drawer.  He  has  often  expressed 
it  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  On  an  occasion 
not  very  distant,  denying  him  any  of  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  royal  beast  of  the  forest,  he  at- 
tributed to  him  those  which  belong  to  the  most 
crafty,  most  skulking,  and  the  meanest  of  the 
quadruped  tribe.  Mr.  President,  it  is  due  to 
myself  to  say,  that  I  do  not  altogether  share 
with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  in  this 
opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  always  found  him,  in  his  manners  and 
deportment,  dvil,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly ; 
and  he  dispenses,  in  the  noble  mansion  which 
he  now  occupies,  one  worthy  the  residence  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  people,  a  gener- 
ous and  liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaintance 
with  him  of  more  than  twenty  years'  duration 
has  inspired  me  with  a  respect  for  the  man, 
although,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  I  de- 
test the  magistrate. 

"  The  eloquent  senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  intimated  that  the  course  of  my  friends  and 
myself,  in  opposing  this  bill,  was  unpatriotic, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  followed  in  his  lead ; 
and,  in  a  late  letter  of  his,  he  has  spoken  of  his 
alliance  with  us.  and  of  his  motives  for  quitting 
it.  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  his  reproach. 
We  united,  if,  indeed,  there  were  any  alliance  in 
the  case,  to  restrain  the  lenormous  expansion-  of 
executive  power  ;  to  arrest  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption; to  rebuke  usurpation;  and  to  drive 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  from  the  capital ;  to  ex- 
pel Brennus  and  his  horde  from  Rome,  who, 
when  he  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  to  aug- 
ment the  ransom  demanded  from  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  showed  his  preference  for  gold ; 
that  he  was  a  hard-money  chieftain.  It  was 
by  the  much  more  valuable  metal  of  iron  that 
he  was  driven  from  her  gates.  And  how  often 
have  we  witnessed  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  with  woful  countenance,  and  in  dole- 
ful strains,  pouring  forth  touching  and  mourn- 
ful eloquence  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  the  downward  tendency  of  the  republic  f 
Day  after  day,  in  the  Senate,  have  we  seen  the 
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displays  of  his  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence. 
Although  I  shared  largely  with  the  senator  in 
his  apprehension  for  the  purity  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  permanency  of  our  ciyil  liberty, 
disposed  always  to  look  at  the  brighter  side  of 
human  affairs.  I  was  sometimes  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  yiyia  imagination  of  the  senator  had 
depicted  the  dangers  by  which  we  were  encom- 
passed in  somewhat  stronger  colors  than  they 
justified. 

"  The  arduous  contest  in  which  we  were  so 
long  engaged  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glori- 
ous victory.  The  very  object  for  which  the 
alliance  was  formed  was  about  to  be  accom- 
plished. At  this  critical  moment  the  senator 
left  us ;  he  left  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  success  of  the  common  cause.  He 
took  up  his  musket,  knapsack,  and  shot-pouch, 
and  joined  the  other  party.  He  went,  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoon ;  and  he  himself  composed  the 
whole  corps.  He  went,  as  his  present  most 
distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expung- 
ing resolution,  solitary  and  alone.  The  earlieit 
instance  recorded  in  history,  within  my  recol- 
lection, of  an  ally  drawing  off  his  forces  from 
the  combined  army,  was  that  of  Achilles  at  the 
siege  of  Troy.  He  withdrew,  with  all  Ws 
troops,  and  remained  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
sullen  and  dignified  inactivity.  But  he  did  not 
join  the  Trojan  forces;  and  when,  during  the 
progress  of  the  siege,  his  faithful  friend  fell  in 
battie,  he  raised  his  avenging  arm,  drove  the 
Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy,  and  sati- 
ated his  vengeance  bv  slaying  Priam^s  noblest 
and  dearest  son,  the  finest  hero  in  the  immortal 
Iliad.  But  Achilles  had  been  wronged,  or 
imagined  himself  wronged,  in  the  person  of^  the 
hir  and  beautiful  Briseis.  We  did  no  wrong 
to  the  distinguished  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. On  the  contrar}',  we  respected  him,  con- 
fided in  his  great  and  acknowledged  ability,  his 
uncommon  genius,  his  extensive  experience,  his 
supposed  patriotism ;  above  all,  we  confided  in 
his  stem  and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless, 
he  left  us,  and  joined  our  common  opponents, 
distrusting  and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  Edgefield  letter,  because  the  vic- 
tory which  our  common  arms  were  about  to 
achieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his  party, 
but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  ana 
their  cause.  I  thought  that,  actuated  by  patri- 
otism (that  noblest  of  human  virtues),  we  had 
been  contending  together  for  our  common  coun- 
try, for  her  violated  rights,  her  threatened  liber- 
ties, her  prostrate  constitution.  Never  did  I 
suppose  that  personal  or  party  considerations 
entered  into  our  views.  Whether,  if  victory 
shall  ever  again  be  about  to  perch  upon  the 
standard  of  the  spoils  party  (the  denomination 
which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  has  so 
often  given  to  his  present  allies),  he  will  not 
feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  principles  on 
which  he  has  acted,  to  leave  them,  beoiuse  it 
may  not  enure  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his 


party,  I  leave  to  be  adjusted  between  them- 
selves. 

''The  speech  of  the  senator  firom  South  Caro- 
lina was  plausible,  ingenious,  abstract^  meta- 
physical, and  generalizing.  It  did  not  appeir 
to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  buanen 
of  human  life.  It  was  aerial,  and  not  very  hi^ 
up  in  the  air,  Mr.  President,  either — not  qmte 
as  high  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  his  last  ascension 
in  h&  balloon.  The  senator  announced  that 
there  was  a  single  alternative,  and  no  escape 
from  one  or  the  other  branch  of  it.  He  stated 
that  we  must  take  the  bill  under  consideration, 
or  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
Virginia.  I  do  not  concur  in  that  statement  of 
the  case.  There  is  another  course  embraced  in 
neither  branch  of  the  senator's  alternative; 
and  that  course  is  to  do  nothing. — always  the 
wisest  when  you  are  not  certain  whst  yon  on^t 
to  do.  Let  us  suppose  that  neither  nran^  of 
the  alternative  is  accepted,  and  that  nothmg  is 
done.  What,  then,  would  be  the  consequence? 
There  would  oe  a  restoration  of  ibe  law  of  1789, 
with  all  its  cautious  provisions  and  secniities, 

Cvided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  whSkh 
been  so  trampled  upon  br  the  late  wd 
present  administrations.  By  that  law,  eetab- 
lishing  the  Treasury  department,  the  treasure 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  received,  kept,  and 
disbursed  by  the  treasurer,  under  a  bond  with 
ample  security,  under  a  lai^  penalty  fixed  by 
law,  and  not  left,  as  this  bdl  leaves  it^  to  tlie 
uncertain  discretion  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I^  therefore,  we  were  to  do  notibing,  that 
law  would  be  revived;  the  treasurer  would 
have  the  custody,  as  he  ought  to  have,  of  the 
public  money,  and  doubUess  he  would  make 
special  deposits  of  it  in  all  instances  with  safe 
and  sound  State  banks ;  as  in  some  cases  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  now  obliged  to  da 
Thus,  we  should  have  in  operation  that  veiy 
special  deposit  system,  so  much  desired  by  some 
gentlemen,  by  which  the  public  money  would 
remain  separate  and  linmixed  with  the  money 
of  banks. 

"  There  is  vet  another  course,  unembnoed  by 
either  branch  of  the  alternative  presented  by 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  and  that  is^ 
to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  consti- 
tuted according  to  the  old  and  approved  method 
of  forming  such  an  institution,  tested  and  sanc- 
tioned by  experience;  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  which  should  blend  public  and  private 
interests,  and  be  subject  to  public  and  private 
control ;  united  together  in  such  manner  as  to 
present  safe  and  salutary  checks  against  kQ 
abuses.  The  senator  mistakes  his  own  aban- 
donment of  that  institution  as  ours.  I  know 
that  the  party  in  power  has  barricaded  itself 
against  the  establishment  of  such  a  bank.  It 
adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  resolution,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  not  have 
such  a  bank,  although  it  might  bo  manifest  that 
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there  wis  a  dear  majority  of  them  demanding 
it  But  the  day  may  oome.  and  I  trust  is  not 
distant,  when  the  wUl  of  tne  people  must  pre- 
vail in  the  councils  of  her  own  ^vemment; 
and  when  it  does  arriye,  a  hank  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

''The  senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds 
us  that  we  denounced  the  pet  bank  system; 
snd  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do.  But  does  it 
therefore  follow  that,  bad  as  that  system  was, 
we  must  be  driven  into  the  acceptance  of  a  sys- 
tem infinitely  worse  ?  He  tells  us  that  the  bill 
under  consideration  takes  the  public  funds  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  places  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  does  no  such  thing. 
They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the 
custody  of  the  Executive ;  and  the  bill  pro- 
poses by  law  to  confirm  tl^m  in  that  custody, 
and  to  conyey  new  and  enormous  powers  or 
control  to  the  Executiye  oyer  them.  Eycry 
custodary  of  the  public  funds  provided  by  the 
biU  is  a  creature  of  the  Executive,  dependent 
upon  his  breath,  and  subject  to  the  same  breath 
fiJr  remoyal,  wheneyer  the  Executive — from 
CKpnce.  from  tyranny,  or  firom  party  motives — 
shall  cnoose  to  order  it.  What  safety  is  there 
for  the  public  money,  if  there  were  a  hundred 
subordinate  executiye  officers  charged  with  its 
care,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  ab^^lute  unity 
of  tne  whole  executiye  power,  promulgated  by 
the  last  administration,  and  persisted  in  by 
this^remains  unreyoked  and  unrebuked  ? 

''Whilst  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
professes  to  be  the  friend  of  State  banks,  he 
has  attacked  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
Cnited  States.  He  is  their  friend ;  he  only 
thinks  they  are  all  unconstitutional !  Why  ? 
Because  the  coining  power  is  possessed  by  the 
general  government;  and  that  coining  power, 
he  argues,  was  intended  to  supply  a  currency 
of  the  precious  metals ;  but  the  State  banks 
absorb  the  precious  metals,  and  withdraw  them 
from  circulation,  and,  therefore,  are  in  conflict 
Mith  the  coining  power.  That  power,  accord- 
ing to  my  view  of  it,  is  nothing  but  a  naked 
authority  to  stamp  certain  pieces  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  fixed  proportions  of  alloy  and  pure 
metal  prescribed  by  law;  so  that  their  exact 
value  be  known.  W  hen  that  office  is  performed, 
the  power  is  functus  officio  ;  the  money  passes 
out  of  the  mint,  and  becomes  the  lawful  prop- 
erty of  those  who  legally  acquire  it  They 
may  do  with  it  as  they  please, — throw  it  into 
the  ocean,  bury  it  in  the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a 
crucible,  without  violating  any  law.  When  it 
has  once  lefl  the  vaults  of  the  mint,  the  law 
maker  has  nothing  \o  do  with  it,  but  to  protect 
it  against  those  who  attempt  to  debase  or  coun- 
terfeit, and,  subsequently,  to  pass  it  as  lawful 
money.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  senator 
supposes  banks  to  conflict  with  the  coining 
ix»wer,  foreign  commerce,  and  especially  our 
commerce  with  China,  conflicts  with  it  much 
more  extensively. 


"  The  distinguished  senator  is  no  enemy  to  the 
banks ;  he  merely  thinks  them  injurious  to  the 
morals  and  industry  of  the  country.  He  likes 
them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes 
that  they  levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five  millions  an- 
nually on  the  industry  of  the  country !  The 
senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  banks 
no  harm ;  but  they  are  deemed  by  him  highly 
injurious  to  the  planting  interest!  According 
to  him^  they  inflate  prices,  and  the  poor  planter 
sells  his  productions  for  hard  money,  and  has 
to  purchase  his  supplies  at  the  swollen  prices 
produced  by  a  paper  medium.  The  senator  tells 
us  that  it  has  been  only  within  a  few  days  that 
ho  has  discovered  that  it  is  illegal  to  receive  bank 
notes  in  payment  of  public  dues.  Does  he  think 
that  the  usage  of  the  government  under  all  its 
administrations,  and  with  every  party  in  power, 
which  has  prevailed  for  nigh  fifty  years,  ought 
to  be  set  aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  just 
dreamed  into  existence,  even  if  it  possess  the 
merit  of  ingenuity  ?  The  bill  under  considera- 
tion, which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  senator 
as  perfect  in  its  structure  and  details,  contains  a 
provision  that  bank  notes  shall  be  received  in 
diminished  proportions,  during  a  term  of  six 
years.  He  himself  introduced  the  identical 
principle.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill  that  is 
epiphatically  his.  How,  then,  can  he  contend 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  public  dues  ?  I  appeal  from  him- 
self to  himsel£ ' 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  senator  in  1816  was.  as 
he  now  states  it,  that  bank  notes  being  in  tact 
received  by  the  executive,  although  contrary  to 
law,  it  was  constitutional  to  create  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  1834,  finding  that  bank 
which  was  constitutional  in  its  inception,  but 
had  become  unconstitutional  in  its  progress,  yet 
in  existence,  it  was  quite  constitutional  to  pro- 
pose, as  the  senator  did,  to  continue  it  twelve 
years  longer." 

"  The  senator  and  I  began  our  public  career 
nearly  together ;  we  remained  together  through- 
out the  war.  Wo  agreed  as  to  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States — as  to  a  protective  tariff"— as  to 
internal  improvements ;  and  lately  as  to  those 
arbitrary  and  violent  measures  which  character- 
ized the  administration  of  General  Jackson. 
No  two  men  ever  agreed  better  together  in  re- 
spect to  important  measures  of  public  policy. 
We  concur  in  nothing  now." 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

DEBATE   BETWEEN   MR.    CLAY  AND   MR.    CAL- 
HOUN: MR.  CALHOUN'S  SPEECH;  EXTRACTS. 

"I  RISE  to  fulfil  a  promise  I  made  some  time 
since,  to  notice  at  my  leisure  the  reply  of  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  farthest  from  me  [Mr. 
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Olat],  to  my  remarka,  when  I  first  addressed 
the  alauAe  cm  the  subject  now  under  discus- 
sion. 

"  On  comparing  with  care  the  reply  with  the 
remarks,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  omissions  or  mis- 
statements. Instead  of  leaving  not  a  hair  in  the 
head  of  my  arguments,  as  the  senator  threaten- 
ed (to  use  his  notyery  dignified  expression),  he 
has  not  eyen  attempted  to  answer  a  lai^,  and 
not  the  least  weighty,  portion;  and  of  that 
which  he  has,  there  is  not  one  fSeurly  stated,  or 
fiurly  answered.  I  speak  literally,  and  without 
exaggeration ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish to  the  letter  what  I  assert^  if  I  could  recon- 
cile it  to  myself  to  consume  the  time  of  the 
Senate  in  establishing  a  long  series  of  negative 
propositions,  in  which  they  could  take  but  little 
mterest  however  important  they  may  be  re- 
garded oy  the  senator  and  myselL  To  avoid  so 
idle  a  consumption  of  the  time,  I  propose  to 
present  a  few  instances  of  his  misstatements, 
from  which  the  rest  may  be  inferred ;  and,  that 
I  may  not  be  suspected  of  having  selected  them, 
I  shall  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  his  reply. 

[The  argumentative  part  omitted.] 
"  But  the  senator  did  not  restrict  himself  to 
a  reply  to  my  arguments.  He  introduced  per- 
sonal remarks,  wnich  neither  self-respect,  nor  a 
regard  to  the  cause  I  support,  will  permit  me  to 
pass  without  notice,  as  adverse  as  I  am  to  all 
personal  controversies.  Not  only  my  education 
and  disposition,  but,  above  all,  my  conception  of 
the  duties  belonging  to  the  station  I  occupy,  in- 
disposes me  to  such  controversies.  We  are  sent 
here,  not  to  wrangle,  or  indulge  in  personal 
abuse,  but  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  States  of  this  Union^  as  far 
as  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  constitution 
to  our  jurisdiction.  Thus  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  having  perfect  confidence  in  the  cause  I  sup- 
port, I  addressed  myself^  when  I  was  last  up, 
directly  and  exclusively  to  the  understanding, 
carefully  avoiding  every  remark  which  had 
the  least  personal  or  party  bearing.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  appeal  to  you,  senators,  my  wit- 
nesses and  judges  on  tms  occasion.  But  it 
seems  that  no  caution  on  my  part  could  prevent 
what  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  The  senator, 
having  no  pretext  to  give  a  personal  direction 
to  the  discussion,  mi^e  a  premeditated  and 
gratuitous  attack  on  me.  I  say  having  no  pre- 
text ;  for  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  I  called  on  him  and  his  party 
to  follow  my  lead,  at  which  he  seemed  to  take 
offence,  as  I  have  already  shown.  I  made  no 
such  call,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  construed 
into  it.  It  would  have  been  impertinent,  in  the 
relation  between  myself  and  his  party,  at  any 
sta^  of  this  question ;  and  absurd  at  tnat  late 
period,  when  every  senator  had  made  up  his 
mind.  As  there  was,  then,  neither  provocation 
uor  pretext,  what  could  he  the  motive  of  the 


senator  in  making  the  attack?  It  could  not  be 
to  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  personal  abuse— the 
lowest  and  basest  of  all  our  passions ;  and  whidi 
is  so  fiir  beneath  the  digni^  of  the  aemitor's 
character  and  station.  Nor  could  it  be  with  the 
view  to  intimidation.  The  senator  knows  me 
too  long,  and  too  well,  to  make  such  an  attflmpt 
I  am  sent  here  by  constituents  as  respectable 
as  those  he  represents,  in  order  to  watdi  ofw 
their  peculiar  mterests,  and  take  care  €i  the 

Senend  concern ;  and  if  I  were  capable  of  being 
eterred  by  any  onc^  or  any  consequence,  in 
discharging  my  duty,  from  denouncing  what  I 
regarded  as  dangerous  or  corrupt,  or  giyinga 
decided  and  zealous  support  to  what  I  wou^t 
right  and  expedient,  I  would,  in  shame  and  con- 
fusion, return  my  commiRsion  to  the  patriotic 
and  gallant  State  I  represent,  to  be  plaoed  in 
more  resolute  and  trustworthy  hands. 

^  l(y  then,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  be  the  motive,  what,  I  repeat,  can  it  bel 
In  casting  my  eyes  over  the  whole  snrfiuse  I  can 
see  but  one,  which  is,  that  the  senator,  despairing 
of  the  sufficiency  of  his  reply  to  overthrow  my 
arguments,  had  resorted  to  personalities,  in  toe 
hope,  with  their  aid,  to  effect  what  he  ccnild  not 
accomplish  by  main  strength.  He  w^  knows 
that  the  force  of  an  argument  on  moral  or  politi- 
cal subjects  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of 
him  who  advanced  it ;  and  that  to  cast  suspicion 
on  his  sincerity  or  motive,  or  to  shake  confi- 
dence in  his  understanding,  is  often  the  most  ef- 
fectual mode  to  destroy  its  force.  Thus  viewed, 
his  personalities  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  part  of  his  reply  to  my  argument; 
and  we,  accordingly,  find  the  senator  tbrowing 
them  in  front,  like  a  skilful  general,  in  ord^  to 
weaken  my  alignments  before  he  brought  on  his 
main  attack.  In  repelling,  then,  his  personal 
attacks,  I  also  defend  the  cause  which  I  advo- 
cate. It  is  against  that  his  blows  are  aimed, 
and  he  strikes  at  it  through  me,  because  he  be- 
lieves his  blows  will  be  tlw  more  effectual. 

"  Having  given  this  direction  to  his  reply,  he 
has  imposed  on  me  a  double  duty  to  repel  his 
attacks :  duty  to  myself  and  to  the  cause  I  sup- 
port I  shall  not  decline  its  performance ;  and 
when  it  is  dischai^d,  I  trust  I  shall  have  jdaced 
my  character  as  far  beyond  the  darts  which 
he  has  hurled  at  it,  as  my  arguments  haive 
proved  to  be  above  his  abilities  to  reply  to 
them.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  be  compcll^  to 
speak  of  myself.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible 
than  I  am  how  odious  it  is  to  speak  of  one's 
self.  I  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  within 
the  limits  of  the  strictest  propriety;  but  if  any 
thing  should  escape  me  that  may  wound  the 
most  delicate  car,  the  odium  ought  in  justice  to 
fall  not  on  mc,  but  the  senator,  who^  by  his  un- 
provoked and  wanton  attack,  has  imposed  on 
me  the  painful  necessity  of  speaking  of  myseli 

^'  The  leading  charge  of  the  senator — that  on 
which  all  the  others  depend,  and  which,  being 
overthrown,  they  fidl  to  the  ground — is  that  I 
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hire  gone  over ;  haYe  left  his  side,  and  joined 
the  other.  Bj  this  vagoe  md  indefinite  ex- 
piession,  I  presume  he  meant  to  imp!  j  that  I 
hid  either  changed  my  opinion,  or  abandoned 
mj  principle,  or  deserted  my  puiy.  If  he  did 
not  mean  one,  or  all ;  if  I  have  changed  neither 
opinions,  principles,  nor  part^,  then  the  charge 
meant  nothing  deserving  notice.  But  if  ho  in- 
tended to  imply,  what  I  have  presumed  he  did, 
I  talro  issue  on  the  &ct — I  meet  and  repel  the 
charge.  It  happened,  fortunately  for  me,  fortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  that  it 
was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  offered  mv 
Bentiments  on  the  question  now  under  consid- 
eration. There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  the 
present  issue  on  which  I  did  not  explicitly  ex- 
press my  opinion,  four  years  ago,  in  my  place 
here,  when  the  removal  of  the  deposits  and 
the  questions  connected  with  it  were  under  dis- 
cossion — 80  explicitly  as  to  repel  effectually  the 
charge  of  any  change  on  my  part ;  and  to  make 
it  impossihle  for  me  to  pursue  any  other  course 
than  I  have  without  involving  myself  in  gross 
jneonsistency.  I  intend  not  to  leave  so  impor- 
tant a  point  to  rest  on  my  bare  assertion. 
What  I  assort  stands  on  record,  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  possession,  and  intend,  at  the  prop- 
er time,  to  introduce  and  read.  But,  before  I 
do  that,  it  will  be  proper  I  should  state  the 
(questions  now  at  issue,  and  my  course  in  rela- 
tion to  them ;  so  that,  having  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct perception  of  them,  you  may,  senators, 
readily  and  satisfactorily  compare  and  deter- 
mine whether  my  course  on  the  present  occa- 
sion coincides  with  the  opinions  I  then  ex- 


•^  There  are  three  questions,  as  is  ap:rced  by 
&11,  involved  in  the  present  issue :  Shall  we  sep- 
arate the  government  from  the  banks,  or  shall 
we  revive  the  league  of  State  banks,  or  create 
a  national  bank  ?  My  opinion  and  course  in 
reference  to  each  are  well  known.  I  prefer  the 
separation  to  either  of  the  others  ;  and,  as  be- 
tween the  other  two,  I  regard  a  national  bank 
as  a  more  efficient^  and  a  less  corrupting  flf^cal 
agent  than  a  league  of  State  banks.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  I  have  expressed  myself  on 
the  present  occasion  hostile  to  the  banking  sys- 
tem, as  it  exists ;  and  against  the  constitutional 
power  of  making  a  bank,  unless  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  have  the  right  to  receive  and  treat 
bank-notes  as  cash  in  our  fiscal  operations, 
which  I,  for  the  first  time,  have  denied  on  the 
present  occasion.  Now,  I  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed all  these  opinions,  on  a  different  occa- 
sion, four  years  ago,  except  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing bank-notes,  in  regard  to  which  I  then  re- 
served my  opinion ;  and  if  all  this  should  be 
fully  and  clearly  established  by  the  record,  from 
speeches  delivered  and  published  at  the  time, 
the  chai^  of  the  senator  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  all.  however  prejudiced,  sink  to  the  ground. 
I  am  now  prepared  to  introduce,  and  have  the 
record  read.    I  delivered  two  speeches  in  the 


session  of  1833-'34,  one  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  the  other  on  the  question  of  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  late  bank.  I  ask 
the  secretary  to  turn  to  the  volume  lying  be- 
fore him,  and  read  the  three  {Miragraphs  marked 
in  my  speech  on  the  deposits.  I  will  thank 
him  to  raise  his  voice,  and  read  slowly,  so  that 
he  may  be  distinctly  ^eard ;  and  I  must  ask  you, 
senators,  to  give  your  attentive  hearing ;  for  on 
the  coincidence  between  my  opinions  then  and 
my  course  now,  my  vindication  against  this  un- 
provoked and  groundless  charge  rests. 

^  [The  secretary  of  the  Senate  read  as  request- 
ed.] 

"Such  were  my  sentiments,  delivered  four 
years  since,  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  now  standing  on  record ;  and  . 
I  now  call  your  attention  senators,  while  they 
are  fresh  in  your  minds,  and  before  other  ex- 
tracts are  read,  to  the  opinions  I  then  enters 
tained  and  expressed,  in  order  that  you  may 
compare  them  with  those  that  I  have  express- 
ed, and  the  course  I  have  pursued  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  In  the  first  place,  I  then  ex- 
pressed myself  explicitly  and  decidedly  against 
the  banking  system,  and  intimated,  in  language 
too  strong  to  be  mistaken,  that,  if  the  question 
was  then  bank  or  no  bank,  as  it  now  Ls,  as  far 
as  government  is  concerned,  I  would  not  be 
found  on  the  side  of  the  bank.  Now,  I  ask,  I 
appeal  to  the  candor  of  all,  even  the  most  prej- 
udiced, is  there  any  thing  in  all  this  contradic- 
tory to  my  present  opinions  or  course  ?  On 
the  contrary,  having  entertained  and  expressed 
these  opinions,  could  I,  at  this  time,  when  the 
issue  1  then  supposed  is  actually  presented, 
have  gone  against  the  separation  without  gross 
inconsistency  ?  Again,  1  then  declared  myself 
to  be  utterly  opposed  to  a  combination  or  league 
of  State  banks,  us  being  the  most  efilcient  and 
corrupting  fiscal  agent  the  government  could 
select,  and  more  objectionable  than  a  bank  of 
the  United  States.  I  again  appeal,  is  there  a 
sentiment  or  a  word  in  all  this  contradictory  to 
what  I  have  said,  or  done,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ?  So  far  otherwise,  is  there  not  a  perfect 
harmony  and  coincidence  throughout,  which, 
considering  the  distance  of  time  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  occasion,  is  truly  remarkable  ;  and 
this  extending  to  all  the  great  and  governing 
questions  now  at  issue  1 

"  To  prove  all  this  I  again  refer  to  the  record. 
If  it  shall  appear  from  it  that  my  obje<;t  was  to 
disconnect  the  government  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously from  the  banking  system,  and  with  that 
view,  and  that  only,  I  proposed  to  use  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  for  a  short  time,  and  that  I 
explicitly  expressed  the  same  opinions  then  as 
I  now  have  on  almost  every  point  connected 
with  the  system ;  1  shall  not  only  have  vindi- 
cated my  character  from  the  charge  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  but  shall  do  more,  much 
more  to  show  that  I  did  all  an  individual, 
standing  alone,  as  I  did,  could  do  to  avert  the 
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present  calamities :  and,  of  course,  I  am  free 
from  all  responsibility  for  what  has  since  hap- 
pened.   I  have  shortened  the  extracts,  as  far  as 
was  possible  to  do  justice  to  myself,  and  have 
left  out  much  that  ought,  of  right,  to  bo  read  in 
my  defence,  rather  than  to  weary  the  Senate. 
I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  command  attention 
to  reading  of  documents ;  but  I  trust  that  this, 
where  justice  to  a  member  of  the  body,  whose 
character  has  been  assailed,  without  the  least 
provocation,  will  form  an  exception.    The  ex- 
tracts are  numbered,  and  I  will  thank  the  sec- 
retary to  pause  at  the  end  of  each,  unless  other- 
wise desired. 
"  [The  secretary  read  as  requested.] 
"  But  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  not  the 
only  question  discussed  at  that  remarkable  and 
important  session.    The  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  was  then  about  to  expire.    The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  nearest  to  me  [Mr. 
Wsbster],  then  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
on  finance,  suggested,  in   his  place,  that  he 
intended    to    introduce    a  bill  to  renew  the 
charter.  I  clearly  perceived  that  the  movement, 
if  made,  would  &il;   and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  doing  any  thing  to  arrest  the  dan- 
ger approaching,  imless  the  subject  was  taken 
up  on  the  broad  question  of  the  currency ;  and 
that  if  any  connection  of  the  government  with 
the  banks  could  be  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  in 
that  relation.      I  am  not  among  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  currency  was  in  a  sound  condition 
when  the  deposits  were  removed  in  1834.    I 
then  believed  and  experience  has  proved  I  was 
correct,  that  it  was  deeply  and  dangerously  dis- 
eased; and  that  the  most  efficient  measures 
were  necessary  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  which 
has  since  &llen  on  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
There  was  then  not  more  than  one  dollar  in 
specie,  on  an  average,  in  the  banks,  including 
the  United  States  Bank  and  all,  for  six  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation;  and  not  more  than  one 
in  eleven  compared  to  liabilities  of  the  banks ; 
and  this  while  the  United  States  Bank  was  in 
full  and  active  operation;  which  proves  con- 
clusively that  its  charter  ought  not  to  be  re- 
newed, if  renewed  at  all,  without  great  modifica- 
tions.   I  saw  also  that  the  expansion  of  the  cir- 
culation, great  as  it  then  was,  must  still  farther 
increase ;  that  the  disease  lay  deep  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  that  the  terms  on  which  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  renewed  would  give  a 
western  direction  to  specie,  which,  instead  of 
correcting  the  disorder,  by  substituting  specie 
for  bank  notes  in  our  circulation,  would  become 
the  basis  of  new  banking  operations  that  would 
greatly  increase  the  swelling  tide.    Such  were 
my  conceptions  then,  and  I  honestly  and  ear- 
nestly endeavored  to  carry  them  into  cficct,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  approaching  catastrophe. 

^^  The  political  and  personal  relations  between 
myself  and  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Webster],  were  then  not  the  kindest.  We 
stood  in  opposition  at  the  preceding  session  on 


the  great  question  growing  out  of  the  oonffiet 
between  the  State  I  represented  and  the  genenJ 
government,  which  could  not  pass  away  with- 
out leaving  unfriendly  feelings  on  botii  sides; 
but  where  duty  is  involved,  T  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  permitting  my  personal  relations  to  in- 
terfere. In  my  solicitude  to  avoid  coming  dan- 
gers, I  sought  an  interview,  through  a  common 
friend,  in  order  to  compare  opinions  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued.  We  met,  and  ood- 
versed  freely  and  fblly,  but  parted  without 
agreeing.  I  expressed  to  him  my  deep  regret 
at  our  disagreement,  and  informed  him  that)  id- 
though  I  could  not  agree  with  him,  I  would 
throw  no  embarrassment  in  his  way ;  but  should 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  when  he  made  his  motion 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the 
bank,  to  express  my  opinion  at  large  on  the 
state  of  the  currency  and  the  proper  coarse  to 
be  pursued ;  which  I  accordingly  did.  On  that 
memorable  occasion  I  stood  almost  alone.  One 
party  supported  the  league  of  State  banks,  and 
the  other  the  United  States  Bank,  the  charter 
of  which  the  senator  fW)m  Massachusetts  |Mr. 
Webster,]  proposed  to  renew  for  six  years. 
Nothing  was  left  me  but  to  place  myself  dis- 
tinctly before  the  country  on  the  ground  I  oecQ- 
pied,  which  I  did  fully  and  explicitly  in  the 
speech  I  delivered  on  tne  occasion.  In  iustioe 
to  myself,  I  ought  to  have  every  word  of  it  read 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  would  of  itself  be  a 
full  vindication  of  my  course.  I  stated  and  en- 
larged on  all  the  points  to  which  I  have  already 
referred ;  objected  to  the  recharter  as  proposed 
by  the  mover ;  and  foretold  that  what  has  since 
happened  would  follow,  unless  something  eSeo- 
tual  was  done  to  prevent  it.  As  a  remedy,  I 
proposed  to  use  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
as  a  temporaiT  expedient,  fortified  with  strong 
guards,  in  order  to  resist  and  turn  back  the 
swelling  tide  of  circulation. 

"After  having  eo  expressed  myself)  whidi  clear- 
ly shows  that  my  object  was  to  use  the  bank 
for  a  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the 
connection  with  the  system,  without  a  shodc  to 
the  country  or  currency,  I  then  proceed  and  ex- 
amine the  question,  whether  this  could  be  best 
accomplished  by  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  States  Bauk,  or  through  a  league  of 
State  banks.  After  concluding  what  I  had  to 
say  on  the  subject,  in  my  deep  solicitude  I  ad- 
dressed the  three  parties  in  the  Senate  sepa- 
rately, urging  such  motives  as  I  thought  best 
calculated  to  act  on  them ;  and  pressing  them  to 
join  me  in  the  measure  suggested,  in  order  to 
avert  approaching  danger.  I  begian  with  my 
friends  of  the  State  rights  party,  and  with 
the  administration.  I  have  taken  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  addreas  to  the  first,  which  will 
clearly  prove  how  exactly  my  opinions  then  and 
now  coincide  on  all  questions  connected  with 
the  banks.  I  now  ask  the  secretary  to  read  the 
extract  numbered  two. 
"  [The  secretary  read  accordingly.] 
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^  I  regret  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  wish,  in  justice  to  myself  to  ask 
their  attention  to  one  more,  which,  though  not 
immediately  relating  to  the  question  under  con- 
aideration,  is  not  irrelcTant  to  my  vindication. 
I  not  only  expressed  my  opinions  freely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  currency  and  the  bank,  in  the  speech 
from  which  such  copious  extracts  have  been 
read,  but  had  the  precaution  to  define  my 
political  position  distinctly  in  reference  to  the 
political  parties  of  the  day,  and  the  course  I 
would  pursue  in  relation  to  each.  I  then,  as 
now,  belonged  to  the  party  to  which  it  is  my 
glory  ever  to  have  been  attached  exclusively ; 
tod  avowed,  explicitly,  that  I  belonged  to  nei- 
ther of  the  two  parties,  opposition  or  adminis- 
tration, then  contending  for  superiority ;  which 
of  itself  ought  to  go  &r  to  repel  the  charge  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  that  I  have  gone 
over  from  one  pu-ty  to  the  other.  The  secre- 
tary will  read  the  last  extract. 

"[The  secretary  read.] 

"  Such,  senators,  arc  my  recorded  sentiments 
in  1834.  They  are  full  and  explicit  on  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  present  issue,  and 
prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  I 
tiave  changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  princi- 
ple, Dor  deserted  any  party.  I  stand  now  on 
the  ground  I  stood  then,  and,  of  course,  if  my 
relations  to  the  two  opposing  parties  are 
changed — if  I  now  act  with  those  I  then  op- 
posed, and  oppose  those  with  whom  I  then 
acted,  the  change  is  not  in  me.  I,  at  least,  have 
stood  stilL  In  saying  this,  I  accuse  none  of 
changing.  I  leave  others  to  explain  their  posi- 
tion, now  and  then,  if  they  deem  explanation 
necessary.  But,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state 
my  opinion,  I  would  say  that  the  change  is 
rather  in  the  questions  and  the  circumstances. 
than  in  the  opinions  or  principles  of  either  or 
the  parties.  The  opposition  were  then,  and  are 
now,  national  bank  men,  and  the  administra- 
tion, in  like  manner,  were  anti-national  bank, 
and  in  fiivor  of  a  league  of  State  banks ;  while  I 
preferred  then,  as  now,  the  fonner  to  the  latter, 
and  a  divorce  from  banks  to  either.  When  the 
experiment  of  the  league  failed,  the  administra- 
tion were  reduced  to  the  option  between  a 
national  bank  and  a  divorce.  They  chose  the 
latter,  and  such,  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
would  have  been  their  choice,  had  the  option 
been  the  same  four  years  ago.  Nor  have  1  any 
doubt,  had  the  option  been  then  between  a 
le^ue  of  banks  and  divorce,  the  opposition 
then,  as  now,  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
league.  In  all  this  there  is  more  apparent  than 
real  change.  As  to  myself  there  has  been 
neither.  If  I  acted  with  the  opposition  and 
opposed  the  admuiistration  then,  it  was  because 
I  was  openly  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  and  the  league  of  banks,  as  I  now  am ; 
and  if  I  now  act  with  the  latter  and  oppose  the 
former,  it  is  because  I  am  now,  as  then,  in  favor 
of  a  divorce,  and  opposed  to  cither  a  league  of 


State  banks  or  a  national  bank,  except,  indeed, 
as  the  means  of  effectidff  a  divorce  gradually 
and  safely.  What,  then,  is  my  offence  ?  What 
but  refusing  to  aoandon  my  first  choice,  the 
divorce  from  the  banks,  because  the  administra- 
tion has  selected  it  and  of  going  with  the  oppo- 
sition for  a  national  bank,  to  which  I  have  been 
and  am  still  opposed  ?  That  is  all ;  and  for  this 
I  am  charged  with  going  over — leaving  one 
party  and  joining  the  other. 

"  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  senator  has 
not  only  made  the  charge,  but  has  said,  in  his 
place,  that  he  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  at  the  extra  session,  that  I  was  opposed  to 
a  national  bank !  I  could  place  the  senator  in 
a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no  possibility 
of  escape.  I  might  say  to  him,  you  have  eitlier 
forgot,  or  not,  what  I  said  in  1834.  If  you  have 
not,  how  can  you  justify  yourself  in  making  the 
chiu^  you  have  ?  But  if  you  have — if  you 
have  forgot  what  is  so  recent,  and  what,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  question  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  was  so  well  calculated  to 
impress  itself  on  yOur  memory,  what  possible 
value  can  be  attached  to  your  recollection  or 
opinions,  as  to  my  course  on  more  remote  and 
less  memorable  occasions,  on  which  you  have 
undertaken  to  impeach  my  conduct  ?  lie  may 
take  his  choice. 

"  Having  now  established  by  the  record  that 
I  have  ch^ged  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  prin- 
ciple, nor  deserted  any  party,  the  charge  of  the 
senator,  with  all  the  aspersions  with  which  he 
accompanied  it,  falls  prostrate  to  the  earth. 
Here  I  might  leave  the  subject,  and  close  my 
vindication.  But  I  choose  not.  I  shall  follow 
the  senator  up,  step  by  step,  in  his  unprovoked, 
and  I  may  now  add,  groundless  attack,  with 
blows  not  less  decisive  and  victorious. 

"  The  senator  next  proceeded  to  state,  that 
in  a  certain  document  (if  he  named  it,  I  did 
not  hear  him)  I  assigned  as  the  reason  why  I 
could  not  join  in  the  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion, that  the  benefit  of  the  victory  would  not 
enure  to  myself,  or  my  party ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
plained himself,  because  it  would  not  place 
myself  and  them  in  power.  I  presume  he  re- 
ferred to  a  letter,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to 
a  public  dinner,  offered  me  by  my  old  and  faith- 
ful friends  and  constituents  of  Edgefield,  in  ap- 
probation of  my  course  at  the  extra  session. 

"[Mr.  Clay.    I  do.] 

"The  pressure  of  domestic  engagements 
would  not  jHjrmit  me  to  accept  their  invitation ; 
and,  in  declining  it,  I  deemed  it  due  to  them 
and  myself  to  explain  my  course,  in  its  political 
and  party  bearing  more  fully  than  I  had  done 
in  debate.  They  nad  a  right  to  know  my  rea- 
sons, and  I  expressed  myself  with  the  frankness 
due  to  the  long  and  uninterrupted  confidence 
that  had  ever  existed  between  us. 

"  Having  made  these  explanatory  remarks,  I 
now  proceed  to  meet  the  assertion  of  the  sen- 
ator.   I  again  take  issue  on  the  £ict.     I  assigned 
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no  such  reason  as  the  senator  attributes  to  me. 
I  never  dreamed  nor  thought  of  such  a  one ;  nor 
can  any  force  of  construction  extort  such  from 
what  1  said.  No ;  my  object  was  not  power  or 
place,  either  for  myself  or  party.  I  was  far 
more  humble  and  honest.  It  was  to  save  our- 
selves and  our  principles  from  being  absorbed 
and  lost  in  a  party,  more  numerous  and  power- 
ful ;  but  differing  rrom  us  on  almost  every  prin- 
ciple and  question  of  policy. 

"When  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
took  place  in  May  last  (not  unexpected  to  me), 
I  immediately  turned  my  attention  to  the  event 
earnestly,  considering  it  as  an  event  pregnant 
with  great  and  lasting  consequences.  Review- 
ing the  whole  ground,  I  saw  nothing  to  change 
in  the  opinions  and  principles  I  had  avowed  in 
1834 ;  and  I  determined  to  carr^  them  out,  as 
far  as  circumstances  and  my  ability  would  ena- 
ble me.  But  I  saw  that  my  course  must  be 
influenced  by  the  position  which  the  two  great 
contending  parties  might  take  in  reference  to 
the  question.  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  opposi- 
tion would  rally  either  on  a  national  bank,  or 
a  combination  (»  State  banks,  with  Mr.  Riddle's 
at  the  head ;  but  I  was  wholly  uncertain  what 
course  the  administration  would  adopt,  and  re- 
mained so  until  the  message  of  the  President 
was  received  and  read  by  the  secretary  at  his 
table.  When  I  saw  he  went  for  a  divorce^  I 
never  hesitated  a  moment  Not  only  my  opm- 
ions  and  principles  long  entertained,  and,  as  I 
have  shown,  fully  expressed  years  ago,  but  the 
highest  political  motives,  left  me  no  alternative. 
I  perceived  at  once  that  the  object,  to  accom- 
plish which  we  had  acted  in  concert  with  the 
opposition,  had  ceased:  Executive  usurpations 
had  come  to  an  end  for  the  present :  and  that 
the  struggle  with  the  administration  was  no 
longer  for  power,  but  to  save  themselves.  I 
also  clearly  saw,  that  if  we  should  unite  with 
the  opposition  in  their  attack  on  the  adminis- 
tration, the  victory  over  them,  in  the  position 
they  occupied,  would  be  a  victory  over  us  and 
our  principles.  It  required  no  sagacity  to  see 
that  such  would  be  the  result.  It  was  as  plain 
as  day.  The  administration  had  taken  position, 
as  I  have  shown,  on  the  very  ground  I  occupiea 
in  1834;  and  which  the  whole  State  rights 
party  liad  taken  at  the  same  time  in  the  other 
House,  as  its  journals  will  prove.  The  opposi- 
tion, under  the  banner  of  the  bank,  were  moving 
against  them  for  the  veiy  reason  that  they  had 
taJcen  the  ground  they  did. 

"  Now,  I  ask,  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  we  had  joined  in  the  attack  ?  No  one 
can  now  doubt  that  the  victory  over  those  in 
power  would  have  been  certain  and  decisive, 
nor  would  the  consequences  have  been  the 
least  doubtful.  The  first  fhiit  would  have  been 
a  national  bank.  The  principles  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  the  very  object  of  the  attack,  would 
have  necessarily  led  to  that.  We  would  have 
been  not  only  too  feeble  to  resist^  but  would 


have  been  committed  by  joining  in  the  attadc 
with  its  avowed  object  to  ^  for  one,  whik 
those  who  support  the  admmistimtioii  would 
have  been  scattered  in  the  winds.  We  flhoald 
then  have  had  a  bank — that  is  dear;  nor  is  it 
less  certain,  that  in  its  trun  thmre  would  hsfa 
followed  all  the  consequences  whidi  have  and 
ever  will  follow,  when  tried — high  dntiea,  over- 
flowing  revenue,  extravagant  ex^iditnies,  lu]^ 
surpluses ;  in  a  word,  all  those  disaBtrooa  coo- 
sequences  which  have  well  near  overthrown 
our  institutiona.  and  involved  the  country  Id 
its  present  difficulties.  The  influence  of  the 
institution,  the  known  prindples  and  poli^  of 
the  opposition,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  the 
administration  party,  and  the  absoiption  of 
our&  would  have  lea  to  these  results  •■  osr- 
tumj  as  we  exist. 

'^I  now  appeal,  senators,  to  your  candor  and 
justice,  and  ask,  could  I,  having  all  these  oooio- 
quences  before  me,  with  my  known  opinkms  and 
that  of  the  party  to  which  I  bdon^and  to  which 
only  I  owe  fidelity,  have  acted  differently  tram 
what  I  did  ?  Would  not  any  other  course  ham 
justly  exposed  me  to  the  charge  of  havinff  afatn* 
doned  my  principles  and  party,  with  whi(&  I  am 
now  accused  so  imiustly  ?  Nay,  would  it  not 
have  been  worse  than  folly — been  madneaa  in 
me,  to  have  taken  any  other  ?  And  yet,  the 
grounds  which  I  have  assumed  in  this  expott- 
tion  are  the  very  reasons  assigned  in  my  letter, 
and  which  the  senator  has  perverted  most  un- 
fairly and  unjustly  into  the  pitiful^  personal,  and 
selfish  reason,  wmch  he  has  attributed  to  me. 
Confirmative  of  what  I  say,  I  again  appeal  to 
the  record.  The  secretary  will  read  the  pan- 
ffraph  marked  in  my  Edgefield  letter,  to  wnidi, 
I  presume,  the  senator  alluded. 
^*  [The  secretary  of  the  Senate  reads  :1 
^' '  As  soon  as  I  saw  this  state  of  things,  I  deufy 
perceived  that  a  very  important  ouestion  was 
presented  for  our  determination,  wnich  we  were 
compelled  to  decide  forthwith — shall  we  con- 
tinue our  joint  attack  with  the  Nationals  on 
those  in  power,  in  the  new  position  which  thej 
have  been  compelled  to  occupy  ?  It  vras  dear, 
with  our  joint  forces,  we  could  utterly  over- 
throw and  demolish  them ;  but  it  was  not  less 
clear  that  the  victory  would  enure,  not  to  vul 
but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  our  allies  and 
their  cause.  They  were  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  the  point  of  assault  on  the  posi- 
tion which  the  party  to  be  assaulted  had  taken 
in  relation  to  the  banks,  would  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  settled  principles  and  policy 
of  the  National  party,  and  weakened,  in  the 
same  degree,  ours.  They  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  the  deddcd  advocates  of  a  national  bank  $ 
and  are  now  in  favor  of  one  with  a  capital  so 
ample  as  to  be  sufficient  to  control  the  State  in- 
stitutions, and  to  regulate  the  currency  and  ex- 
changes of  the  country.  To  join  them  with 
their  avowed  object  in  the  attack  to  overthrow 
those  in  power,  on  the  ground  they  ooGupied 
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isamst  a  bank,  would,  of  course,  not  only  haye 
Mioed  the  goveniment  and  country  in  their 
haDda  without  opposition,  but  would  haye  com- 
mitted us,  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication, 
for  a  bank ;  and  absorbed  our  party  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Republicans.  The  first  fruits 
of  ^e  yictoiy  would  haye  been  an  oyershadow- 
mg  National  Bank,  with  an  immense  capital, 
not  leas  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions ; 
wldch  would  haye  centralized  the  currency  and 
exchanges,  and  with  them  the  commerce  and 
capitid  of  the  country,  in  whateyer  section  the 
hekd  of  the  institution  mi^t  be  placed.  The 
next  would  be  the  indissoluble  union  of  the 
political  opponents,  whose  principles  and  policy 
are  so  opposite  to  ours,  and  so  duigerous  to  our 
msiitotions,  as  well  as  oppressiye  to  us.' 

^  I  now  ask,  is  there  any  thing  in  this  extract 
whidi  win  warrant  the  construction  that  the 
senator  has  attempted  to  force  on  it  ?  Is  it  not 
manifest  that  the  expression  on  which  he  fixes, 
that  the  yictory  would  enure,  not  to  us,  but 
exdusiyely  to  the  benefit  or  the  opposition, 
alludes  not  to  power  or  place,  but  to  principle 
and  policy  ?  Can  words  be  more  plain  ?  What 
then  beooines  of  all  the  aspersions  of  the  sena- 
tor, his  reflections  about  selfishness  and  the 
want  of  patriotism,  and  his  allusions  and  illus- 
trations to  giye  them  force  and  efiect  ?  They 
fidl  to  the  ground  without  descrying  a  notice, 
with  his  groundless  accusation. 

"But^  in  BO  premeditated  and  indiscriminate 
an  attack,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  my  mo- 
tires  woiud  entirely  escape ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  the  senator  yery  charitably  leaying  it  to 
time  to  disclose  my  motiye  for  going  oyer. 
Leaye  it  to  time  to  disclose  my  motiye  for  going 
oyer !  I  who  haye  changed  no  opinion,  aban- 
doned no  principle,  and  acserted  no  party :  L 
vrho  haye  stood  still  and  maintained  my  ground 
against  eyery  difficulty,  to  be  told  that  it  is  left 
to  time  to  disclose  my  motiye !  The  imputation 
sinks  to  the  earth  with  the  groundless  charge 
on  which  it  rests.  I  stamp  it  with  soom  in  the 
dust.  I  pick  up  the  dart  which  fell  harmless 
at  my  feet.  I  hurl  it  back.  What  the  senator 
charges  on  me  unjustly,  he  has  actually  done. 
He  went  oyer  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  did 
not  leave  it  to  time  to  disclose  his  motiye. 

"  The  senator  next  tells  us  that  I  bore  a  char- 
acter for  stem  fideb't^ ;  which  he  accompanied 
with  remarks  implymg  that  I  had  forfeited  it 
by  my  course  on  the  present  occasion.  If  he 
means  by  stern  fidelity  a  devoted  attachment  to 
duty  and  principle,  wmch  notluDg  can  overcome, 
the  character  is,  indeed  a  high  one ;  and  I  trust, 
not  entirely  unmerited.  I  have,  at  least,  the 
authority  of  the  senator  himself  for  saying  that 
it  belonged  to  me  before  the  present  occasion, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  incumbent  on  him  to  show 
that  I  haye  since  forfeited  it  He  will  find  the 
task  a  Herculean  one.  It  would  be  by  far  more 
easy  to  show  the  opposite ;  that,  instead  of  for- 
feiting^ I  have  strengthened  my  title  to  the  char- 


acter ;  instead  ci  abandoning  any  principles,  I 
haye  firmly  adhered  to  them ;  and  that  too,  under 
the  most  appalling  difficulties.  If  I  were  to 
select  an  instance  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  on  which,  above  all  others,  to  rest  my  claim 
to  the  character  which  the  senator  attributed 
to  me,  it  would  be  this  very  one,  which  he  has 
selected  to  prove  that  I  have  foneited  it 

"  I  acted  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  to  encounter,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity I  must  incur.  I  saw  a  great  and  powerful 
party,  probably  the  most  powerfhl  in  the  coun- 
try, ^igerly  seizing  on  tne  catastrophe  which 
had  befallen  the  currency,  and  the  consequent 
embarrassments  that  followed,  to  displace  those 
in  power,  against  whom  they  had  been  long 
contending.  I  saw  that,  to  stand  between  them 
and  their  object,  I  must  necessarily  incur  their 
deep  and  lasting  displeasure.  I  also  saw  that, 
to  maintain  the  administration  in  the  position 
they  had  taken — to  separate  the  government 
from  the  banks,  I  would  draw  down  on  me, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  southern 
banks,  the  whole  weight  of  that  extensive,  con- 
centrated, and  powerful  interest — ^the  most  pow- 
erful by  far  of  any  in  the  whole  community ; 
and  thus  I  would  unite  against  me  a  combina- 
tion of  political  and  moneyed  influence  almost 
irresistible.  Nor  was  this  all.  I  could  not  but 
see  that,  however  pure  and  disinterested  my 
motives,  and  however  consistent  my  course 
with  all  I  had  ever  said  or  done,  I  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  veij  charges  and  aspersions  which 
I  am  now  repellmg.  The  ease  with  which  they 
could  be  made,  and  the  temptation  to  make 
them,  I  saw  were  too  great  to  be  resisted  by 
the  iMui;y  morality  of  the  day — as  groundless  as 
I  have  demonstrated  them.  But  there  was 
another  consequence  that  I  could  not  but  fore- 
see, far  more  painful  to  me  than  all  others.  I 
but  too  clearly  saw  that,  in  so  sudden  and  com- 
plex a  juncture,  called  on  as  I  was  to  decide  on 
my  course  instantly,  as  it  were,  on  the  field  of 
battle,  without  consultation,  or  explaining  my 
reasons,  I  would  estrange  for  a  time  many  of 
m^  political  friends,  who  had  passed  through 
with  me  so  many  trials  and  difficulties,  and  for 
whom  I  feel  a  brother's  love.  But  I  saw  before 
me  the  path  of  duty,  and,  though  rugged,  and 
hedged  on  all  sides  with  these  and  many  other 
difficulties,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  take 
it  After  I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my 
course,  in  a  conversation  wiUi  a  friend  about 
the  responsibility  I  would  assume,  he  remarked 
that  my  own  State  might  desert  me.  I  replied 
that  it  was  not  impossible ;  but  the  result  has 
proved  that  I  under-estimated  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  my  virtuous  and  noble  State. 
I  ask  her  pardon  for  the  distrust  implied  in  my 
answer;  but  I  ask  with  assurance  it  will  be 
granted,  on  the  groimds  I  shall  put  it— that,  in 
being  prepared  to  sacrifice  her  confidence,  as 
dear  to  me  as  light  and  life,  rather  than  disobey, 
on  this  great  question,  the  dictates  of  my  judg- 
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meut  and  conscience,  I  proyed  myself  worthy 
of  being  her  representative. 

"But  if  the  senator,  in  attributing  to  me 
stern  fidelity,  meant,  not  devotion  to  principle, 
but  to  party,  and  especially  the  party  of  which 
he  is  80  prominent  a  member,  my  answer  is, 
that  I  never  belonged  to  his  party,  nor  owed  it 
anv  fidelity;  and,  of  course,  could  forfeit,  in 
reference  to  it,  no  character  for  fidelity.  It  is 
true,  we  acted  in  concert  against  what  we  be- 
lieved to  be  the  usurpations  of  the  Executive ; 
and  it  is  true  that,  during  the  time,  I  saw  much 
to  esteem  in  those  with  whom  I  acted,  and  con- 
tracted friendly  relations  with  many ;  which  I 
shall  not  be  the  first  to  foi^t  It  is  also  true 
that  a  common  party  designation  was  applied 
to  the  opposition  in  the  aggregate — not,  how- 
ever, with  my  approbation ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  it  was  universally  known  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  distinct  parties,  dissimilar  in  prin- 
ciple and  policy,  except  in  relation  to  the  object 
for  which  they  nad  imited :  the  national  repub- 
lican party,  and  the  portion  of  the  State  rights 
party  wliich  bad  separated  fit)m  the  administra- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  had  departed  from 
the  true  principles  of  the  original  party.  That 
I  belonged  exclusively  to  that  detached  portion, 
and  to  neither  the  opposition  nor  administration 
party.  I  prove  by  my  explicit  declaration,  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  extracts  read  from  my 
speech  on  the  currency  in  1834.  That  the 
jirty  generally,  and  the  State  which  I  repre- 
sent in  part,  stood  aloof  from  both  of  the  par- 
ties, may  be  established  from  the  j&ct  that  thcj 
refused  to  mingle  in  the  party  and  political  con- 
tests of  the  day.  My  State  withheld  her  elec- 
toral vote  in  two  successive  presidential  elections ; 
and,  rather  than  to  bestow  it  on  either  the  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  or  the  distinguished  citizen 
whom  he  opposed,  in  the  first  of  those  elec- 
tions, she  threw  her  vote  on  a  patriotic  citizen 
of  Virginia,  since  deceased,  of  her  own  politics ; 
but  who  was  not  a  candidate ;  and,  in  the  last, 
she  refused  to  give  it  to  the  worthy  senator 
fix)m  Tennessee  near  me  (Judge  White),  though 
his  principles  and  views  of  policy  approach  so 
much  nearer  to  hers  than  that  of  the  party  to 
which  the  senator  from  Kentucky  belongs. 

"  And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  declare  my  present  political 
position,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  here- 
after. I  belong  to  the  old  Republican  State 
Rights  party  of  '98.  To  that,  and  that  alone,  I 
owe  fidelity,  and  by  that  I  shall  stand  through 
every  change,  and  in  spite  of  every  difficulty. 
Its  creed  is  to  be  found  in  the  Kentucky  reso- 
lutions, and  Virginia  resolutions  and  report; 
and  its  i^olicy  is  to  confine  the  action  of  this 
government  within  the  narrowest  limits  com- 
patible with  the  peace  and  security  of  these 
States,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  Union 
was  expressly  formed.  I,  as  one  of  that  party, 
shall  support  all  who  support  its  principles  and 
policy,  and  oppose  all  who  oppose  them.     I 


have  given,  and  shall  continue  to  give,  the  ad- 
ministration a  hearty  and  sincere  support  on 
the  great  question  now  under  discussion,  be- 
cause I  regard  it  as  in  strict  conformity  to  our 
creed  and  policy ;  and  shall  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  sustain  them  under  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which  they  have  assumed.  But 
let  me  tell  those  who  are  more  intereeted  in 
sustaining  them  than  myself^  that  the  danger 
which  threatens  them  fies  not  here,  but  in 
another  quarter.  This  measure  will  tend  to 
uphold  them,  if  they  stand  fitst,  and  adhere  to 
it  with  fidelity.  But,  if  they  wish  to  know 
where  the  danger  is,  let  them  look  to  the  fiscal 
department  of  the  government  I  said,  yean 
ago,  that  we  were  committing  an  error  tTO  re- 
verse of  the  great  and  dangerous  one  that  was 
committed  in  1828,  and  to  which  we  owe  our 
present  difficulties,  and  all  we  have  since  expe- 
rienced. Then  we  raised  the  revenue  greauy, 
when  the  expenditures  were  about  to  be  re- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt ;  snd 
now  we  have  doubled  the  disbursements,  when 
the  revenue  is  rapidly  decreasing;  an  error, 
which,  although  probably  not  so  fiktal  to  the 
country,  will  prove,  if  immediate  and  yigotoos 
measures  be  not  adopted,  far  more  ao  to  those 
in  power. 

*^  But  the  senator  did  not  confine  his  attack 
to  my  conduct  and  motives  in  reference  to  the 
present  question.  In  his  eagerness  to  weaken 
the  cause  I  support,  by  destroying  confidence  in 
me,  he  made  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  my  in- 
tellectual faculties,  which  he  characterised  aa 
metaphysical,  eccentric,  too  much  of  genius,  and 
too  little  common  sense ;  and  of  course  wanting 
a  sound  and  practical  judgment. 

"Mr.  President,  according  to  my  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  of  which  those  who  are  en- 
dowed with  superior  mental  faculties  ought  to 
be  more  cautious,  than  to  reproach  those  with 
their  deficiency  to  whom  Providence  has  been 
less  liberal.  The  faculties  of  our  mind  are  the 
immediate  gift  of  our  Creator,  for  which  we  are 
no  farther  responsible  than  for  their  proper  col- 
tivation,  according  to  our  opportunities,  and 
their  proper  application  to  control  and  r^nlate 
our  actions.  Thus  thinking.  I  trust  I  shall  be 
the  last  to  assume  superiority  on  my  part^  or 
reproach  any  one  with  inferiority  on  his ;  out 
those  who  do  not  regard  the  rule,  when  ap- 
plied to  others,  cannot  expect  it  to  be  obeerved 
when  applied  to  themselves.  The  critic  must 
expect  to  be  criticised ;  and  he  who  points  out 
the  faults  of  others,  to  have  his  own  pointed 
out. 

"  I  cannot  retort  on  the  senator  the  charge  of 
being  metaphysical.  I  cannot  accuse  him  of 
possessing  the  powers  of  analysis  and  eenerali- 
zatioUj  those  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  (called 
metapnysical  by  those  who  do  not  possess 
them),  which  decompose  and  resolve  into  thenr 
elements  the  complex  masses  of  ideas  that  exist 
in  the  world  of  mind — as  chemistry  does  the 
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bodies  that  sarround  ns  in  the  material  world ; 
and  without  which  those  deep  and  hidden 
erases  which  are  in  constant  action,  an4  pro- 
dadDg  such  mightj  changes  in  the  condition 
of  society,  would  operate  unseen  and  undetect- 
ed. The  absence  of  these  higher  qualities  of 
the  mind  is  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole 
coarse  of  the  senator's  public  life.  To  this  it 
may  be  txiu^d  that  he  prefers  the  specious  to 
the  soUd,  and  the  plausible  to  the  true.  To 
the  same  cause,  combined  with  an  ardent  te^l- 
perament,  it  is  owing  that  we  ever  find  him 
mounted  on  some  popular  and  favorite  measure. 
which  he  whips  along,  cheered  by  the  shouts  ot 
the  multitude,  and  never  dismounts  till  he  has 
rode  it  down.  Thus,  at  one  time,  we  find  him 
mounted  on  the  protective  system,  which  he 
rode  down;  at  another,  on  internal  improve- 
ment ;  and  now  he  is  moimted  on  a  bank,  which 
wfll  surely  share  the  same  fate,  unless  those 
who  are  immediately  interested  shall  stop  him 
in  his  headlong  career.  It  is  the  fiiult  of  his 
mind  to  seize  on  a  few  prominent  and  striking 
advantages,  and  to  pursue  them  eagerly  with- 
out looking  to  consequences.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  the  protective  system,  ho  was  struck  with 
the  advantages  of  manufactures ;  and,  believing 
that  high  duties  was  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
tecting them,  he  pushed  forward  the  system, 
without  seeing  that  he  was  enriching  one  por- 
tion of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other ; 
ooTTupting  the  one  and  alienating  the  other; 
and,  finally,  dividing  the  community  into  two 
great  hostile  interests,  which  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  system  itself.  So,  now,  he 
looks  only  to  a  uniform  currency,  and  a  bank 
as  the  means  of  securing  it,  without  once  re- 
flecting how  far  the  banking  system  has  pro- 
gressed, and  the  difficulties  that  impede  its  far- 
ther progress ;  that  banking  and  politics  are 
running  together  to  their  mutual  destruction ; 
and  tl^  the  only  possible  mode  of  saving  his 
favorite  system  is  to  separate  it  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

^  To  the  defects  of  understanding,  which  the 
senator  attributes  to  me,  I  make  no  reply.  It 
is  for  others,  and  not  me,  to  determine  the  por- 
tion of  understanding  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Author  of  my  being  to  bestow  on  me.  It  is, 
however,  fortunate  for  me,  that  the  standard  by 
which  I  shall  be  judged  is  not  the  false,  preju- 
diced, and,  as  I  have  sho\\7i,  imfounded  opinion 
which  the  senator  has  expressed ;  but  my  acts. 
They  furnish  materials,  neither  few  nor  scant, 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  my  mental  facul- 
ties. I  have  now  been  more  than  twenty-six 
years  continuously  in  the  service  of  this  gov- 
ernment, in  various  stations,  and  have  taken 
part  in  almost  all  the  great  questions  which 
have  agitated  this  country  during  this  long  and 
important  period.  Throughout  the  whole  I 
have  never  followed  events,  but  have  taken  my 
stand  in  advance,  openly  and  freely  avowing  my 
opinions  on  all  questions,  and  leaving  it  to  time 


and  experience  to  condemn  or  approve  my 
course.  Thus  acting,  I  have  often,  and  on  great 
questions,  separated  from  those  with  whom  I 
usually  acted,  and  if  I  am  really  so  defective  in 
sound  and  practical  judgment  as  the  senator 
represents,  the  proof,  if  to  be  found  any  where, 
must  be  round  in  such  instances,  or  where  I 
have  acted  on  my  sole  responsibility.  Now,  T 
ask,  in  which  of  the  many  instances  of  the  kind 
is  such  proof  to  be  found  ?  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate  all 
such ;  but  that  you,  senators,  may  judge  for 
yourselves,  it  is  due  in  justice  to  myself,  that  I 
should  suggest  a  few  of  the  most  prominent, 
which  at  the  time  were  regarded  as  the  senator 
now  considers  the  present ;  and  then,  as  now, 
because  where  duty  is  involved,  I  would  not 
submit  to  party  trammels. 

"  I  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  my  pub- 
lic life,  the  war  session,  aa  it  was  usually  called, 
of  1812,  when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  the  other 
House,  a  young  man,  without  experience  to 
guide  me,  and  I  shall  select,  as  the  first  instance, 
the  Navy.  At  that  time  the  administration  and 
the  party  to  which  I  was  strongly  attached  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  this  important  arm  of  ser- 
vice. It  was  considered  anti-republican  to  sup- 
port it ;  but  acting  with  my  then  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Gheves,  who  led  the  way,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  it  my  hearty  support,  re- 
gardless of  party  ties.  Does  this  instance  sus- 
tain the  charge  of  the  senator? 

"The  next  I  shall  select  is  the  restrictive 
system  of  that  day,  the  embargo,  the  non-im- 
portation and  non-intercourse  acts.  This,  too, 
was  a  party  measure  which  had  been  long  and 
warmly  contested,  and  of  course  the  lines  of 
party  well  drawn.  Young  and  inexperienced  as 
I  was,  I  saw  its  defects,  and  resolutely  opposed 
it,  almost  alone  of  my  party.  The  second  or 
third  speech  I  made,  after  I  took  my  seat,  was 
in  open  denunciation  of  the  system  ;  and  I  may 
refer  to  the  grounds  I  then  assumed,  the  truth 
of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, with  pride  and  confidence.  This  will 
scarcely  be  selected  by  the  senator  to  make  good 
his  charge. 

'•  I  pass  over  other  instances,  and  come  to 
Mr.  Dallas's  bank  of  1814-15.  '  That,  too,  was 
a  party  measure.  Banking  was  then  compar- 
atively but  little  understood,  and  it  may  seem 
astonishing,  at  this  time,  that  such  a  project 
should  ever  have  received  any  countenance 
or  support.  It  proposed  to  create  a  bank  of 
$50,000,000,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  what 
was  called  then  the  war  stocks  ;  that  is,  the  jmb- 
lic  debt  created  in  carrying  on  the  then  war.  It 
was  provided  that  the  bank  should  not  pay 
specie  during  the  war,  and  for  thi*ee  years  after 
its  termination,  for  carrying  on  which  it  was  to 
lend  the  government  the  funds.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  government  was  to  borrow  back  its 
own  credit  from  the  bank,  and  pay  to  the  insti- 
tution six  per  cent,  for  its  use.     I  had  scarcely 
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crer  before  seriously  thoueht  of  banks  or  bank- 
ing, but  I  clearly  saw  through  the  operation, 
and  the  danger  to  the  government  and  country ; 
and,  regardless  of  party  ties  or  denunciationB,  I 
opposed  and  defeated  it  in  the  manner  I  ex- 
plained at  the  extra  session.  I  then  subjected 
myself  to  the  vei^  charge  which  the  senator 
now  makes  ;  but  time  has  done  me  justice,  as  it 
will  in  the  present  instance. 

^^  Passing  the  intervening  instances,  I  come 
down  to  my  administration  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  I  acted  on  my  own  judgment  and 
respcmsibility.  It  is  known  to  all,  that  the  de- 
partment, at  that  time,  was  perfectly  disorgan- 
ized, with  not  much  less  than  $50,000,000  of 
outstanding  and  unsettled  accounts;  and  the 
greatest  confusion  in  every  branch  of  service. 
Though  without  experience^  I  prepared,  shortly 
after  I  went  in,  the  bill  for  its  organization,  and 
on  its  passage  I  drew  up  the  body  of  rules  for 
carrying  the  act  into  execution ;  both  of  which  re- 
main substantially  unchanged  to  this  day.  After 
reducing  the  outstanding  accounts  to  a  few  mil- 
lions, and  introducing  order  and  accountability  in 
every  branch  of  service,  and  bringing  down  the 
expenditure  of  the  army  from  four  to  two  and  a 
half  millions  annually^  without  subtracting  a 
single  comfort  from  either  officer  or  soldier,  I 
left  the  department  in  a  condition  that  might 
well  be  compared  to  the  best  in  any  country. 
If  I  am  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  the  senar 
tor  attributes  to  me,  here  in  this  mass  of  details 
and  business  it  ought  to  be  discovered.  Will 
he  look  to  this  to  make  good  his  charge? 

^'  From  the  war  department  I  was  transferred 
to  the  Chair  which  vou  now  occupy.  How  I 
acquitted  mvsclf  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  I 
iMve  it  to  the  body  to  decide,  without  adding  a 
word.  The  station,  from  its  leisui^  gave  me  a 
good  opportunity  to  study  the  genius  of  the 
prominent  measure  of  the  day,  called  then  the 
American  system ;  of  which  I  profited.  I  soon 
perceived  where  its  errors  lay,  and  how  it  would 
operate.  I  clearly  saw  its  desolating  effects  in 
one  section,  and  corrupting  influence  in  the 
other ;  and  when  I  saw  that  it  could  not  be  ar- 
rested here,  I  fell  back  on  mv  own  Stata  and  a 
blow  was  given  to  a  system  destined  to  aestrov 
our  institutions,  if  not  overthrown,  which 
brought  it  to  the  ground.  This  brings  me 
down  to  the  present  times,  and  where  passions 
and  prejudices  are  yet  too  strong  to  make  an 
appeal,  with  any  prospect  of  a  fair  and  impartial 
verdict.  1  then  transfer  this,  and  all  my  subse- 
quent acts,  including  the  present,  to  the  tribunal 
of  posterity ;  with  a  perfect  confidence  that 
nothing  will  bo  found,  in  what  I  have  said  or 
done,  to  impeach  my  integrity  or  understand- 
ing. 

^  I  have  now,  senators,  repelled  the  attacks 
on  me.  I  have  settled  the  account  and  cancel- 
led the  debt  between  me  and  my  accuser.  I 
have  not  sought  this  controversy,  nor  have  I 
shunned  it  when  forced  on  me.    I  have  acted  on 


the  defensive,  and  if  it  is  to  oontiniie,  whidi 
rests  with  ihe  senator,  I  shall  throoghont  con- 
tinue so  to  act  I  know  too  well  the  advantage 
of  my  position  to  surrender  it  The  aenator 
commenced  the  controversy,  and  it  ia  but  ri^t 
that  he  should  be  responsible  for  the  directioii 
it  shall  hereafter  take.  Be  his  determination 
what  it  may,  I  stand  prepared  to  meet  him." 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

DEBATE  BETWEEN  MR.  CLAY  AND  MB.  CALHOUH; 
BEJ0INDEB8  BT  EACR 

Mr.  Clat: — ^^As  to  the  personal  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina^  I 
must  take  the  occasion  to  say  that  no  man  !§ 
more  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid  all  personal  con- 
troversy than  myself.  And  I  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  my  life  for  im 
confirmation  of  that  disposition.  No  man  dier- 
ishes  less  than  I  do  feeling  of  resentment; 
none  foists  or  forgives  an  mjuiy  sooner  than 
I  do.  'nie  duty  which  I  had  to  peiibrm  in 
animadverting  upon  the  public  conduct  and 
course  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was 
painful  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
a  public  duty ;  and  I  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  no  duty  required  at  my  hands  by  my  oonntrr. 
It  was  painAil,  because  I  had  long  served  in  the 
public  councils  with  the  senator  ftom  Sovth 
Carolina,  admired  his  genius,  and  for  a  great 
while  had  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with 
him.  Throughout  mv  whole  acquaintance  with 
him,  I  have  constantly  struggled  to  think  well 
of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  public  virtoeB. 
Even  after  his  famous  summerset  at  the  extra 
session,  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  defended 
his  motives  when  he  was  assailed;  and  insiated 
that  it  was  uncharitable  to  attribute  to  lum 
others  than  those  which  he  hunself  avowed. 
This  I  continued  to  do,  until  I  read  this  moat 
extraordinary  and  exceptionable  letter :  JHere 
Mr.  Clay  held  up  and  exhibited  to  the  Senate 
the  Edcefield  letter,  dated  at  Fort  Hill,  Novem- 
ber  3,  1837 :]  a  letter  of  which  I  cannot  apeak 
in  merited  terms,  without  a  departure  from  the 
respect  which  I  owe  to  the  Senate  and  to  myadd 
When  I  read  that  letter,  sir.  its  unblushing 
avowals,  and  ite  unjust  reproacnes  cast  upon  my 
friends  and  myself,  I  was  most  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  change  my  opinion  of  the  honorable 
senator  firom  South  Carolina.  One  so  diatm- 
guished  as  he  is,  cannot  expect  to  be  indulged 
with  speaking  as  he  pleases  of  others,  withoot 
a  reciprocal  privilege.  He  cannot  suppose  that 
he  may  set  to  the  right  or  the  left,  cut  in  and 
out,  and  chasse,  among  principles  and  parties 
as  often  as  he  pleases,  without  animadveraioD. 
I  did,  indeed,  understand  the  senator  to  say,  In 
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loB  fbrmer  speech,  that  we,  the  whigs,  were  on- 
wise  and  unpaiHoHc  in  not  uniting  with  him 
fai  supporting  the  bill  under  consideration.  But 
in  that  Edgefield  letter,  among  the  motives 
which  he  assigns  for  leaving  us,  I  understand 
Khn  to  declare  that  he  could  not  ^  back  and  sus- 
tam  those  in  such  opposition,  in  whose  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  patriotism,  I  nave  no  reason  to 
confide.' 

**  Alter  having  written  and  published  to  the 
world  such  a  letter  as  that,  and  after  what  has 
&Uen  from  the  senator,  in  the  progress  of  this 
debate,  towards  my  political  friends,  does  he 
imagine  that  he  can  persuade  himself  and  the 
oountry  that  he  really  occupies,  on  this  occa- 
sion, a  defensive  attitude  ?  In  that  letter  he 
Bays: 

*  *  I  dearly  mw  that  onr  bold  and  ^-leorooB  attacks  had  mada 
a  d«rp  and  raoc«8afol  Impremlon.  State  Interpoeition  had 
orarthrown  the  protective  tariH;  and  wkh  it  the  American 
mtom,  and  pat  a  atop  to  the  congreeelonal  asuriMtlon  ;  and 
tne  Joint  attacks  of  onr  party,  and  that  nf  oar  old  opponents, 
the  national  repobHeana,  had  effectnallv  broaght  ditwn  the 
power  of  tbo  luzecutlve,  and  arrested  its  encroachments  fur 
tbo  pcceent.  It  was  for  that  puipueo  we  had  onited.  True 
to  onr  prtneiple  of  o|»poaltion  to  the  encroachment  of  power, 
fron  wvataver  quarter  it  might  come,  we  did  not  hesitate, 
liter  overthrowing  the  protective  system,  and  arresting  logls- 
latlTe  onrpatloo,  to  join  the  aathors  of  that  sy»teni,  fn  onler 
ta  MifMt  tfaa  encruaehments  of  the  Exccntive,  although  we 
ttl^nKl  as  widely  as  the  poles  on  almost  every  other  qceetion, 
snd  rcfarded  the  naorpation  of  the  Executive  bat  as  a  necea- 
1  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  oar  new 


*^  State  interposition ! — that  is  as  I  understand 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina ;  nullification, 
he  asserts,  overthrew  the  protective  tariff  and 
the  American  system.  And  can  that  senator, 
knowing  what  he  knows,  and  what  I  know, 
deliberately  make  such  an  assertion  here?  I 
had  heard  similar  boasts  before,  but  did  not 
regard  them,  until  I  saw  them  coupled  in  this 
letter  with  the  imputation  of  a  purpose  on  the 
part  of  my  friends  to  disregard  the  compromise, 
and  revive  the  high  tariff.  Nullification,  Mr. 
President,  overthrew  the  protective  policy ! 
No,  sir.  The  compromise  was  not  extorted  by 
the  terror  of  nullification.  Among  other  more 
important  motives  that  influenced  its  passage, 
it  was  a  compassionate  concession  to  the  impru- 
dence and  impotency  of  nullification !  The  dan- 
ger from  nullification  itself  excited  no  more  ap- 
prehension than  would  be  felt  by  seeing  a  regi- 
ment of  a  thousand  boys,  of  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  decorated  in  brilliant  uniforms,  with  their 
gaudy  plumes  and  tiny  muskets,  marching  up 
to  assault  a  corps  of  50,000  grenadiers,  six  feet 
high.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of 
1832,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was  in 
any  condition  other  than  that  of  dictating  terms. 
Those  of  us  who  were  then  here  must  recollect 
well  his  haggard  looks  and  his  anxious  and  de- 
pressed countenance.  A  highly  estimable  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  allud- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with  South 
Carolina,  and  declarations  of  President  Jackson 
with  respect  to  certain  disUnguished.  individuals 
Vol.  II.— 8 


whom  he  had  denounced  and  proscribed,  said 
to  me,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  referring  to 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  some  of 
his  colleagues,  ^  They  are  clever  fellows,  and  it 
will  never  do  to  let  old  Jackson  hang  them.** 
Sir,  this  disclosure  is  extorted  from  me  by  the 
senator. 

'^  So  fiu*  from  nullification  having  overthrown 
the  protective  policy,  in  assenting  to  the  com- 
promise, it  expressly  sanctioned  the  constitu- 
tional power  which  it  had  so  strongly  contro- 
verted, and  perpetuated  it.  There  is  protection 
from  one  end  to  the  other  in  the  compromise 
act ;  modified  and  limited  it  is  true,  but  proteo- 
tion  nevertheless.  There  is  protection,  adequate 
and  abundant  protection,  until  the  year  1842 ; 
and  protection  indefinitely  beyond  it.  Until 
that  year,  the  biennial  reduction  of  duties  is 
slow  and  moderate,  such  as  was  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  the  manufiu^urers.  Now,  if  the  sys- 
tem were  altogether  unconstitutional,  as  had 
been  contended,  how  could  the  senator  vote  for 
a  bill  which  continued  it  for  nine  years  ?  Then, 
beyond  that  period,  there  is  the  provision  for 
cash  duties,  home  valuations,  a  loi^  and  liberal 
list  of  free  articles,  carefully  made  out  by  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Knight),  ex- 
pressly for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers ;  and 
the  power  of  discrimination,  reserved  also  for 
their  benefit ;  within  the  maximum  rate  of  duty 
fixed  in  the  act.  In  the  consultations  between 
the  senator  and  myself  in  respect  to  the  com- 
promise act,  on  every  point  upon  which  I  in- 
sisted he  gave  way.  He  was  for  a  shorter  term 
than  nine  years,  and  more  rapid  reduction.  I 
insisted,  and  he  yielded.  He  was  for  fifteen  in- 
stead of^  twenty  per  cent,  as  the  maximum  duty ; 
but  yielded.  He  was  against  any  discrimination 
within  the  limited  range  of  duties  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturers ;  but  consented.  To  the 
last  ho  protested  against  home  valuation,  but 
finally  gave  way.  Such  is  tiie  compromise  act ; 
and  the  Senate  will  see  with  what  propriety  the 
senator  can  assert  that  nullification  had  over- 
thrown the  protective  tariff  and  the  American 
system.  Nullification  !  which  asserted  the  ex- 
traordinary principle  that  one  of  twenty-four 
members  of  a  confederacy,  by  its  separate  action, 
could  subvert  and  set  aside  the  expressed  will 
of  the  whole  !  Nullification  !  a  strange,  imprac- 
ticable, incomprehensible  doctrine,  that  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  metaphysical  school  of 
German  philosophy,  or  would  be  worthy  of  the 
puzzling  theological  controversies  of  the  middle 
ages. 

"  No  one,  Mr.  President,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  protective  policy,  ever  supposed 
that  it  was  to  be  perpetual.  We  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  temporary  protection  extended  to 
our  infant  manu&cturcs,  would  bring  them  up, 
and  enable  them  to  withstand  competition  with 
those  of  Europe.  We  thought,  as  the  wise 
French  minister  did,  who,  when  urged  by  a 
British  minister  to  consent  to  the  equal  intro' 
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dnction  into  the  two  countries  of  their  respective 
productions,  replied  that  free  trade  might  be 
very  well  n>r  a  country  whose  manufactures 
had  reached  perfection,  but  was  not  entirely 
adapted  to  a  countxr  wnich  wished  to  build  up 
its  manufiftctures.  If  the  protective  policy  were 
entirely  to  cease  in  1842.  it  would  have  existed 
twenty-six  years  from  1816,  or  18  from  1824 ; 
quite  as  long  as.  at  either  of  those  periods,  its 
friends  supposed  might  be  necessary.  But  it 
does  not  ocaso  then,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  compromise  act 
for  its  benefit  beyond  that  period,  will  be  found 
BufSdcnt  for  the  preservation  of  all  our  interest- 
ing manufactures.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
here to,  and  abide  by  the  compromise  in  all  its 
provisions,  present  and  prospective,  if  its  fair 
operation  is  undisturbed.  The  Senate  well 
knows  that  I  have  been  constantly  in  &vor  of  a 
strict  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  compromise 
act.  I  have  watched  and  defended  it  on  all 
occasions.  I  desire  to  see  it  &ithfully  and  in- 
violably maintained.  The  senator,  too,  from 
South  Carolina,  alleging  that  the  South  were 
the  weaker  party,  has  hitherto  united  with  me 
in  sustaining  it.  Nevertheless,  he  has  left  us, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  Edgefield  letter,  because  he 
i^prehended  that  our  principles  would  lead  us 
to  the  revival  of  a  high  tariff. 

^  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  proceeds, 
in  his  Edgefield  letter,  to  say : 

***I  deftrlj  peroeived  that  a  verr  important  question  wu 
pr«aentod  for  our  determination,  wbicli  we  were  compelled 
to  decide  forthwith :  thall  we  continue  onr  Joint  attack  with 
tlie  nationals  on  those  in  power,  in  the  new  position  which 
tbej  bare  been  compelled  n>  occapj  f  It  was  dear  that,  with 
oar  Joint  furoes,  we  could  atterlj  overthrow  and  demolish 
tbem.  Bat  it  was  not  less  dear  that  ths  victory  uouid 
«i»«ir«  not  to  tM,  bat  exdosiTelj  to  the  benefit  ot  onr  alliea 
and  their  cause.* 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  common  struggle 
for  the  benefit  of  our  whole  country,  the  sena- 
tor was  calculating  upon  the  party  advantages 
which  would  result  from  success.  He  quit  us 
because  he  apprehended  that  he  and  his  party 
would  be  absorbed  by  us.  Well,  what  is  to  lie 
their  fate  in  his  new  alliance?  Is  there  no 
absorption  there?  Is  there  no  danger  that  the 
senator  and  his  party  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
administration  party?  Or  does  he  hope  to  ab- 
sorb that?  Another  motive  avowed  in  the 
letter,  for  his  desertion  of  us,  is,  that  ^  it  would 
also  give  us  the  chance  of  effecting  what  is  still 
more  important  to  us,  the  union  of  the  entire 
South.'  What  sort  of  an  union  of  the  South 
does  the  senator  wish?  Is  not  the  South 
already  united  as  a  part  of  the  common  con- 
fbderacy  ?  Does  he  want  any  other  union  of  it  ? 
I  wish  he  would  explicitly  state.  I  should  be 
glad,  also,  if  he  would  define  what  he  means  by 
the  South.  He  sometimes  talks  of  the  planta- 
tion or  staple  States.  Maryland  is  partly  a 
staple  State.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
more  so.  And  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have 
also  staple  productions.    Are  all  these  States 


parts  of  AtffSonth?  Ifear, Mr.  Pieaident, that 
the  political  eeoeraphy  of  the  senator  compre- 
hends a  mudi  krger  South  than  that  Sooth 
which  is  the  object  of  his  particular  solidtade ; 
and  that,  to  find  the  latter,  we  should  hate  to 
go  to  South  Carolina;  anoL  upon  our  arrival 
there,  trace  him  to  Fort  HilL  This  is  the  db- 
interested  senator  from  South  Carolina ! 

"  But  he  has  left  no  party,  and  joined  no 
party!  No!  None.  With  the  daily  evidences 
before  us  of  his  frequent  association,  counselling 
and  acting  with  the  other  party,  he  would  tax 
our  credulity  too  much  to  roquire  us  to  believe 
that  he  has  formed  no  connection  with  it  Ho 
may  stand  upon  his  reserved  rights ;  but  they 
must  be  mentally  reserved,  for  they  are  not  ob- 
vious to  the  senses.  Abandon^  no  party? 
Why  this  letter  proclaims  his  having  quitted  us. 
and  assigns  his  reasons  fer  doing  it;  one  or 
which  is,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  that  national 
bank  which  the  senator  himself  has  sustamed 
alxAit  twenty-four  years  of  the  twenty-seven 
that  he  has  been  in  public  life.  Whatevw  im- 
pression the  senator  may  endeavor  to  make 
without  the  Senate  upon  the  country  at  hurgj^ 
no  man  within  the  Senate,  who  has  eyes  to  see, 
or  cars  to  hear,  can  mistake  his  present  position 
and  party  connection.  If,  in  the  speech  whkh 
I  addressed  to  the  Senate  on  a  former  day, 
there  had  been  a  single  fitct  stated  which  was 
not  perfectly  true,  or  an  inference  drawn  which 
was  not  fully  warranted,  or  any  description  of 
his  situation  which  was  incorrect,  no  man  woold 
enjoy  greater  pleasure  than  I  should  do  in  reeU- 
fying  the  error.  I^  in  the  picture  whidi  I  por* 
trayed  of  the  senator  and  his  course,  there  bt 
any  thing  which  can  justly  give  hun  dissatiiAo- 
tion,  he  must  look  to  the  original  and  not  to  the 
painter.  The  conduct  of  an  eminent  public  man 
is  a  fair  subiect  for  exposure  and  animadveraioD. 
When  I  addressed  the  Senate  bef<»re,  I  had  just 
perused  this  letter.  I  recollected  all  its  re- 
proaches and  imputations  against  us,  and  thoM 
which  were  made  or  impli^  in  the  speech  of 
the  honorable  senator  were  also  fresh  in  my 
memory.  Docs  he  expect  to  be  allowed  to  oast 
such  imputations,  and  make  such  reraroachei 
against  others  without  retaliation?  Holding 
myself  amenable  for  my  public  conduct^  I  chooaa 
to  animadvert  upon  his,  and  upon  that  of  othcan^ 
whenever  circumstances,  in  my  judgment,  rei^ 
der  it  necessary ;  and  I  do  it  under  all  juat  i^ 
sponsibility  which  belongs  to  the  exerciae  of 
such  a  privilege. 

^  The  senator  has  thought  proper  to  exeidat 
a  corresponding  privilege  towards  myself;  and, 
without  being  very  specific,  has  taken  xx^oa 
himself  to  impute  to  me  the  charge  of  gomg 
over  upon  some  occasion,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  left  my  motive  no  matter  of  conjectnra 
If  the  senator  mean  to  allude  to  the  stale  and 
refuted  calumny  of  Qeorge  Kremer,  I 
him  I  can  hear  it  without  the  sli^test  < 
tion ;  and  if  he  can  find  any  fragment  of  that 
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rent  banner  to  oorer  his  own  aberratkniB, 
he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  enjoy  all  the  shelter 
whidi  it  affords.  In  my  case  there  was  no 
going  OTer  about  it;  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  had  to  give  a  vote 
for  one  of  three  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
Mr.  Crawford's  unfortunate  physical  condition 
placed  him  out  of  the  question.  The  choice  was, 
therefore,  limited  to  the  venerable  gentleman 
from  Blassachusetts,  or  to  the  distinguished  in- 
habitant of  the  hermitage.  I  could  give  but  one 
vote ;  and.  accordingly,  as  I  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  t  gave  the  vote  which,  before  I  left 
Kentucky,  I  communicated  to  my  colleague 
[Ifr.  GRiTTENnEN],  it  was  my  intention  to  give 
in  the  contingency  which  happened.  I  have 
never  for  one  moment  reeretted  the  vote  I  then 
gave.  It  is  true,  that  uie  legislature  of  Ken- 
tnd^  bad  requested  the  representatives  frt>m 
that  State  to  vote  for  General  Jackson ;  but  my 
own  immediate  constituents.  I  knew  well,  were 
opposed  to  his  election,  ana  it  was  their  will, 
and  not  that  of  the  l^islature,  according  to 
every  principle  applicable  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 
structions, which  I  was  to  deposit  in  the  ballot- 
box.  It  is  their  glory  and  my  own  never  to 
have  concurred  in  the  elevation  of  General 
JadLson.  They  ratified  and  confirmed  my  vote, 
and  every  representative  that  they  have  sent  to 
Congress  since,  including  my  friend,  the  present 
member,  has  concurred  with  me  in  opposition 
to  the  election  and  administration  of  General 
Jackson. 

**  If  my  information  be  not  entirely  incorrect, 
and  there  was  any  going  over  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  which  terminated  in  February, 
1825,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina — and  not 
I — went  over.  I  have  imderstood  that  the 
senator,  when  he  ceased  to  be  in  favor  of  him- 
self— that  is,  after  the  memorable  movement 
made  in  Philadelphia  by  the  present  minister  to 
Russia  (Mr.  Dallas),  withdrawing  his  name  from 
the  canvass,  was  the  known  supporter  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams.  What  motives  induced  him 
afterwards  to  unite  in  the  election  of  General 
Jackson,  I  know  not.  It  is  not  my  habit  to 
impute  to  others  imcharitable  motives,  and  I 
leave  the  senator  to  settle  that  account  with  his 
own  conscience  and  his  country.  No,  sir,  I 
have  no  reproaches  to  make  myself  and  feel 
perfectly  invulnerable  to  any  attack  from  others, 
on  account  of  any  part  which  I  took  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1825.  And  I  look  back  with  entire  and 
conscious  sawsfaction  upon  tne  whole  course  of 
the  arduous  administration  which  ensued. 

^  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  thinks  it 
to  be  my  misfortune  to  be  always  riding  some 
hobby,  and  that  I  stick  to  it  till  I  ride  it  down. 
I  think  it  is  his  never  to  stick  to  one  long 
enough.     He  is  like  a  courier  who,  riding  from 

rX  to  post,  with  relays  of  fresh  horses,  when 
changes  his  steed,  seems  to  forget  altogether 
the  last  which  he  had  mounted.  Now,  it  is  a 
part  of  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  say,  that  I 


never  in  my  life  changed  my  deliberate  opinion 
upon  any  great  question  of  national  policy  but 
once,  and  that  was  twenty-two  years  ago,  on 
the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a  bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  change  was  wrought 
by  the  sad  and  disastrous  experience  of  the 
want  of  such  an  institution,  growing  out  of  the 
calamities  of  war.  It  was  a  change  which  I 
made  in  common  with  Mr.  Madison,  two  gov- 
ernors of  Yirgima^  and  the  great  body  of  the 
republican  pflur^,  to  which  I  have  ever  be- 
longed. 

"  The  distinguished  senator  sticks  long  to  no 
hobby.  He  was  once  gayly  mounted  on  that 
of  internal  improvement.  We  rode  that  double 
— the  senator  before,  and  I  behind  him.  He 
quietly  slipped  ofij  leaving  me  to  hold  the  bridle. 
He  introduced  and  carri^  through  Congress  in 
1816,  the  bill  setting  apart  the  Xaige  bonus  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Umted  States  for  internal  ink- 
provements.  His  speech,  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casion, does  not  intimate  the  smallest  question 
as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  of  its 
being  incontestable.  When  he  was  subse- 
quently in  the  department  of  war,  he  made  to 
Congress  a  brilliant  report,  sketching  as  splen- 
did and  magnificent  a  scheme  of  internal  im- 
provements for  the  entire  nation,  as  ever  was 
presented  to  the  admiration  and  wonder  of 
mankind. 

^  No,  sir,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
free  from  all  reproach  of  sticking  to  hobbies. 
He  was  for  a  bank  of  the  United  States  in  1816. 
He  proposed,  supported,  and  with  his  accus- 
tomed ability,  carried  through  the  charter.  He 
sustained  it  upon  its  admitted  grounds  of  con- 
stitutionality, of  which  he  never  once  breathed 
the  expression  of  a  doubt.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  its  continuance  no  scruple  ever  escaped 
from  him  as  to  the  power  to  create  it.  And  in 
1834,  when  it  was  about  to  expire,  he  delibe- 
rately advocated  the  renewal  of  its  term  for 
twelve  years  more.  How  profound  he  may 
suppose  the  power  of  analysis  to  be,  and  what- 
ever opinion  he  may  entertain  of  his  own  meta- 
physical faculty, — can  he  imagine  that  any 
plain,  practical,  common  sense  man  can  ever 
comprehend  how  it  is  constitutional  to  prolong 
an  unconstitutional  bank  for  twelve  years  ?  He 
may  have  all  the  speeches  he  has  ever  delivered 
read  to  us  in  an  audible  voice  by  the  secretary, 
and  call  upon  the  Senate  attentively  to  hear 
them,  beginning  with  his  speech  in  favor  of  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  in  1816,  down  to  his 
speech  against  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  the  other  day,  and  he  will  have  made 
no  progress  in  his  task.  I  do  not  speak  this  in 
any  unkind  spirit,  but  I  will  tell  the  honorable 
senator  when  he  will  be  coiLsistcnt  .He  will 
be  so,  when  he  resolves  henceforward,  during 
the  residue  of  his  life,  never  to  pronounce  the 
word  again.  We  began  our  public  career 
nearly  tether;  we  remained  together  through- 
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out  the  war  and  down  to  the  peace.  We  agreed 
as  to  a  bank  of  the  United  States — as  to  a  pro- 
tectiye  tariff— as  to  internal  improvementsr- 
and  lately,  as  to  those  arbitrary  and  violent 
measures  which  characterized  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  No  two  prominent 
public  men  ever  agreed  better  together  in  re- 
roect  to  important  measures  of  national  policy. 
We  concur  now  in  nothing.  Te  separate  ror 
ever." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "  The  senator  from  Kentucky 
says  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  my  Edge- 
field letter  then  met  his  view  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  he  read  that  document  with  equal  pain 
and  amazement  Now  it  haf^ns  that  I  ex- 
pressed these  self-same  sentunents  just  as 
strongly  in  1834  in  a  speech  which  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause  by  that  gentleman's 
own  party ;  and  of  which  -a  vast  number  of 
copies  were  published  and  circulated  through- 
out the  United  States. 

"  But  the  senator  tells  us  that  he  is  among 
the  most  constant  men  in  this  world.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  charging  others  with  incon- 
sistency ;  but  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  if  the 
gentleman  has  not  changed  his  principles^  he 
has  most  certainly  chan^  his  company;  for, 
though  he  boasts  of  settmg  out  in  public  life  a 
republican  of  the  school  of  '98,  he  is  now  sur- 
rounded bv  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  old  federal  party.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  disparage  that  party.  I  always  respected 
them  as  men,  though  I  believed  their  politiad 
principles  to  be  wrong.  Now,  either  the  gen- 
tleman's associates  have  changed,  or  he  has; 
for  they  are  now  together,  though  belonging 
formerly  to  different  and  opposing  parties — ^par- 
ties, as  every  one  knows,  direcSy  opposed  to 
each  other  in  policy  and  principles. 

^'  He  says  I  was  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1816, 
and  took  the  lead  in  its  support.  He  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  a^in.  It  was  in  charge  of  my 
colleague  and  fncnd,  Mr.  Lowndes,  chairman 
then  of  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as 
a  revenue  measure  only.  I  took  no  other  part 
whatever  but  to  deliver  an  off-hand  speech,  at 
the  request  of  a  friend.  The  question  of  pro- 
tection, as  a  constitutional  question,  was  not 
touched  at  all  It  was  not  made,  if  my  memo- 
ry serves  me,  for  some  ye^irs  after.  As  to  pro- 
tection, I  believe  little  of  it,  except  what  all  ad- 
mit was  incidental  to  revenue,  was  contained  in 
the  act  of  1816.  As  to  my  views  in  regard  to 
protection  at  that  early  period,  I  refer  to  my 
remarks  in  1813,  when  I  opposed  a  renewal 
of  the  non-importation  act,  expressly  on  the 
ground  of  its  giving  too  much  protection  to  the 
manufacturers.    But  while  I  declared,  in  my 

Flace,  that  I  was  opposed  to  it  on  that  ground, 
at  the  same  time  stated  that  I  would  go  as  fiir 
as  I  could  with  propriety,  when  peace  return- 
ed, to  protect  the  capital  which  the  war  and  the 
extreme  policy  of  the  government  had  turned 
into  that  channel    The  senator  refers  to  my 


report  on  internal  improvement,  when  I  was 
secretary  of  war ;  but  as  usual  with  him,  for- 
gets to  tell  that  I  made  it  in  obedience  to  a  rea- 
olution  of  the  House,  to  which  I  was  bound  to 
answer,  and  that  I  expressly  stated  I  did  not 
involve  the  constitutional  question ;  of  whidi 
the  senator  may  now  satisfy  himself,  if  he  will 
read  the  latter  part  of  the  report  As  to  the 
bonus  bill,  it  grew  out  of  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Madison  in  his  last  message;  and  al- 


though I  proposed  that  the  bonus  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improve- 
ment, leaving  it  to  be  determined  thereafter, 
whether  we  had  the  power,  or  the  constitution 
should  be  amended,  in  conformity  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son's recommendatk>n.  I  did  not  touch  the 
question  to  what  extent  Congress  might  poa- 
sess  the  power ;  and  when  requested  to  insert 
a  direct  recognition  of  the  power  by  some  of 
the  leading  members,  I  rerased,  expresaly  on 
the  ground  that,  though  I  believed  it  existed,  I 
had  not  made  up  my  mind  how  &r  it  extended. 
As  to  the  bill,  it  was  perfectly  constitutional 
in  my  opinion  then,  and  whidi  still  remains 
unchanged,  to  set  aside  the  fUnd  proposed,  and 
with  the  obiect  intended,  but  which  oould  not 
be  used  without  specific  appropriations  there- 
after. 

*^  In  my  opening  remarks  to-day,  I  said  the 
senator's  speech  was  remarkable,  both  for  its 
omissions  and  mistakes ;  and  the  senator  infers, 
with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  that  I  alluded  to  a 
difference  between  his  spoken  and  printed 
speech,  and  that  I  was  answering  tiie  latter. 
In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  I  hardly  ever  read  a 
speech,  but  reply  to  what  is  said  here  in  de- 
bate. I  know  no  other  but  the  speech  deliver- 
ed here. 

"As  to  the  arguments  of  each  of  us,  I  am 
willing  to  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
country :  his  speech  and  arguments,  and  mine, 
will  be  read  with  the  closer  attention  and  deeper 
interest  in  consequence  of  this  day's  occurrence. 
It  is  all  I  ask." 

Mr.  Clay.  *^  It  is  very  true  that  the  senator 
had  on  other  occasions,  besides  his  Edgefield 
letter,  cliumed  that  the  infiuence  arising  from 
the  interference  of  his  own  State  had  effected 
the  tariff  compromise.  Mr.  C.  had  so  stated 
the  fiM;t  when  up  before.  But  in  the  Edge- 
field letter  the  senator  took  new  ground,  he  de- 
nounced those  with  whom  he  had  been  actinj^ 
as  persons  in  whom  he  could  have  no  confi- 
dence, and  imputed  to  them  the  design  of  re- 
newing a  high  tariff  and  patronizing  extrava- 
gant expenditures,  as  the  natural  conseouences 
of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  had  presented  this  as  a  reason  for 
his  recent  course.  When,  said  Mr.  C,  I  saw  a 
charge  like  this,  together  with  an  imputation 
of  unworthy  motives,  and  all  this  deliberately 
written  and  published,  I  could  not  but  feel  veiy 
differently  from  what  I  should  have  done  under 
a  mere  casual  remark. 
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"Bnt  the  WMitor  nys,  that  if  I  hATe  not 
fliMuiged  prinoiiiles,  I  lim  st  katt  got  into 
itringo  oompiiiy.  Why  really.  Mr.  Prasldeiiti 
the  gontkniaii  Iuib  io  leoently  oianged  Ub  nla- 
tioiM  that  he  aeems  to  have  fbraotten  into 
what  eompaay  he  has  fklkn  himaeS.  He  tm 
thai  Bome  of  my  frienda  onoe  belonged  to  the 
fedaral  party.  Sir.  I  am  leadv  to  go  into  an 
ezaminatioii  with  tne  honorabM  aenator  at  any 
time,  and  Aen  we  ahall  aee  if  there  are  not 
more  menabera  of  that  aame  old  federal  party 
aaumgat  thoae  whom  the  aenator  haa  ao  re- 
oeotly  joined,  than  on  oar  nde  of  the  hooae. 
The  pliun  tnrth  ia^  that  it  is  the  old  federal  par- 
ty with  whom  he  ia  now  acting.  For  all  the 
nmer  oomida  of  differaioe  which  distin- 
gniahed  that  party,  and  were  the  great  aabjecta 
of  eontention  between  them  ana  tiie  republi- 
eana^  iM^fo  eeaaed  ftom  li^ae  of  time  and  cnange 
of  drcnmatancea,  with  the  exception  of  one^  and 
that  ia  the  maintenanoe  and  inereaae  of  execn- 
Ufo  power.  Thia  waa  a  leading  policy  of  the 
fedonii  party.  A  atrong:  powerftil,  and  ener- 
getic eacecutife  waa  ita  IkTorite  tenet  The 
leading  membera  of  that  party  had  come  oat  of 
the  national  conrention  idth  an  impreaaion  tiiat 
under  the  new  conatitation  the  eaceeative  arm 
waa  too  weak.  Tlie  danger  they  apprehended 
waa.  that  the  ezecatrre  woald  bb  absorbed  by 
the  legialatife  diqiartment  of  the  somnment; 
and  aoeotdin^y  tlie  old  federal  doctrine  waa 
that  the  SzecotiTe  moat  be  apheld,  tiiat  its  in- 
flinnee  moat  be  extended  and  atrengthoied ; 
and  aa  a  meana  to  this,  that  ita  patronage  moat 
be  multiplied.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  at  this 
boor  the  leading  object  of  that  party,  which  the 
aenator  has  jomed,  but  this  Tery  thiog  ?  It 
waa  nuuntained  in  the  conyention  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, that  to  remove  a  public  officer  without 
TaM  canse,  would  rightmlly  subject  a  president 
of  the  United  States  to  impeadiment  But 
now  not  only  is  no  reason  required,  but  the 
l^inciple  ia  maintained  that  no  reason  can  be 
asked.  A  ia  remoyed  and  B  is  put  in  his  place, 
because  such  is  the  pleasure  of  Uie  president 

"^  The  aenator  is  fond  of  the  recora.  I  should 
not  mysdf  haye  gone  to  it  but  for  the  infinite 
grayi^  and  self-complacency  with  which  he 
appeala  to  it  in  yindication  of  his  own  consis- 
tency. Let  me  then  read  a  little  from  one  of 
the  yery  speeches  in  1834,  from  which  he  has 
so  fiberally  quoted,  and  called  upon  the  secre- 
tary to  reibd  so  loud^  and  the  Senate  to  listen  so 
attentiyely : 

**  Bnt  there  Is  In  my  opinion  »  strong,  if  not  m  insapenble 
ob)ectlon  against  resortln  to  this  mesBora,  resnlting  from  the 
^et  that  an  •zclaslr«  receipt  of  spede  in  the  treasnrj  wonld. 
to  glTe  it  effieacy,  and  to  prevent  ezten^ive  rpecoIaUon  and 
frMd,  require  aa  entire  disconnection  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
emnMBt.  with  the  hanking  ^tem,  in  all  its  furms,  and  a  re- 
sort to  the  strong  buz,  as  the  means  of  preserving  and  guard- 
lag  Its  ftanda— ft  nMana,  if  practicable  at  all  In  the  present  state 


of  tblqgSi  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  /iir  Uu  wf€,  eearuh 
mieal,  Md  ^fUimt,  tkmk  Me  preesnl** 

^  Here  is  a  strong  denunciation  of  that  yery 
system  he  ia  now  eologising  to  the  aides.  Here 


he  deprecates  a  diaoonnection  with  all  banks  aa 
a  moat  diaaatrooa  measure ;  and,  as  the  strongest 
aignment  againat  it^  aaya  that  it  will  neceaaarily 
lead  to  the  antiquated  polij^  of  the  strong  box. 
Yet^  now  the  senator  thinks  the  strong  box 
system  the  wisest  thing  on  earth.  As  to  the 
acqideacenoe  of  tiie  honorable  senator  in  mea- 
Burea  deemed  by  him  onconstitational,  I  onl^ 
regret  that  he  suddenly  stoimed  short  in  his 
acquieecence.  He  was,  in  181d,  at  the  head  of 
the  finance  committee,  m  the  other  House,  haying 
been  put  there  by  myself  acquieieing  all  the 
while  in  the  doctrinea  of  a  bank,  as  peifectir 
sound,  and  reporting  to  that  eflbct  He  acqm- 
eaced  for  nearly  twenty  years,  not  a  doubt  ea- 
c^nng  from  him  dunng  the  wnole  time.  The 
year  1834  cornea :  the  depomts  are  aeiaed,  the 
caneaty  turned  up  aide  diown,  and  the  aenator 
comea  forward  and  proposes  aa  a  remedy  a  con* 
tinuation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
twelye  years— here  aoouiesdng  once  more ;  and 
aa  he  tells  us,  in  order  to  saye  the  country. 
But  if  the  salyation  of  the  oountiT  would  Justirf 
his  acquiescence  in  1816  and  in  1834 1  can  only 
rq;ret  tluit  he  did  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
acquieaoe  once  more  in  what  would  haye  reme- 
died all  oor  eyils. 

''Iniegardtothetariffctf  1816,  haa  the  senatOT 
forgotten  the  dispute  at  that  time  about  the 
protection  of  the  cotton  mano&cture  ?  The 
yery  point  of  that  dispute  was,  whether  we  had 
a  right  to  eiye  protection  or  not  He  admits 
the  truth  of  what  I  said,  that  the  constitutional 
question  as  to  the  power  of  the  goyemment  to 
protect  our  own  industry  waa  neyer  raised  be- 
fore 1820  or  1822.  It  was  but  first  hinted,  then 
controyerted,  and  soon  after  expanded  into  nul- 
lification, although  the  senator  bad  supported 
the  tariff  of  1816  on  the  yery  ground  that  we 
had  power.  I  do  not  now  recollect  distinctiy 
his  whole  course  in  the  legislature,  but  he  cer- 
tainly introduced  the  bonus  bill  in  1816,  and 
sustained  it  by  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal improyements,  which  neither  expresses 
nor  implies  a  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power. 
But  why  set  apart  a  bonus,  if  the  goyemment 
bad  no  power  to  make  internal  improyements  ? 
If  he  wished  internal  improyements,  but  con- 
scientiously belieyed  them  unconstitutional,  why 
did  he  not  introduce  a  resolution  proposing  to 
amend  the  ooo^tution?  Yet  he  ofiered  no 
such  thing.  When  he  produced  his  splendid 
report  from  the  war  department,  what  did  he 
mean?  Why  did  he  tantalize  us  with  that 
brieht  and  gorgeous  picture  of  canals  and  roadii 
and  piers  and  mirbors,  if  it  was  unconstitutional 
for  us  to  touch  the  plan  with  one  of  our  fingers  ? 
The  senator  says  in  reply^  that  this  report  did 
not  broach  the  constitutional  question.  True. 
But  why  ?  Is  there  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  he  did  not  entertain  himself  any  doubt 
about  it?  What  a  most  extraordinary  thing 
would  it  bcL  should  the  head  of  a  department 
in  his  offldai  capacity,  present  a  report  to  both 
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houses  of  Congress,  proposing  a  most  elaborate 
plan  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  whole 
union,  accompanied  bj  estimates  and  statistical 
tables,  when  he  believed  there  was  no  power  in 
either  house  to  adopt  any  part  of  it  The  sena- 
tor dwells  upon  his  consistency :  I  can  tell  him 
when  he  will  be  consistent — ^and  that  is  when 
he  shall  never  pronounce  that  word  agun." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "As  to  the  tariff  of  1816, 1 
never  denied  that  Congress  have  the  power  to 
impose  a  protective  tariff  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue ;  and  beyond  that  the  tariff  of  1816 
did  not  go  one  inch.  The  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  protective  tariff  was  never 
raised  till  some  time  afterwards. 

'*  As  to  what  the  senator  says  of  executive 
power,  I,  as  much  as  he,  am  opposed  to  its  aug^ 
mentation,  and  I  will  go  as  iar  m  preventing  it 
as  any  man  in  this  House.  I  maintain  that  the 
executive  and  judicial  authorities  should  have 
no  discretionary  power,  and  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  exercise  such  power,  the  matter  should 
be  taken  up  by  Congress.  These  opinions  are 
well  grounded  in  my  mind,  and  I  will  go  as  far 
as  any  in  bringing  the  Executive  to  this  point. 
But,  I  believe,  the  Executive  is  now  outstripped 
by  the  congressional  power.  He  is  for  restrict- 
ing the  one.    I  war  upon  both. 

^*  The  senator  says  I  assigned  as  a  reason  of 
my  course  at  the  extra  session  that  I  suspected 
tbiat  he  and  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  acted 
would  revive  the  tariff.  I  spoke  not  of  the  tariff, 
but  a  national  bank.  I  believe  that  banks  natu- 
rally and  assuredlv  ally  themselves  to  taxes  on 
the  community.  The  higher  the  taxes  the  greater 
their  profits ;  and  so  it  is  with  regard  to  a  sur- 
plus and  the  government  disbursements.  If  the 
EMmking  power  is  on  the  side  of  a  national  bank, 
I  see  in  that  what  may  lead  to  all  the  conse- 
quences which  I  have  described ;  and  I  oppose 
institutions  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  such  re- 
sults. When  the  bank  should  receive  the  money 
of  the  government,  it  would  ally  itself  to  taxa- 
tion, and  it  ought  to  be  resisted  on  that  ground. 
I  am  very  glad  that  the  question  is  now  fairly 
met  The  fate  of  the  country  depends  on  the 
point  of  separation ;  if  there  be  a  separation  be- 
tween the  government  and  banks,  the  banks 
will  be  on  the  republican  side  in  opposition  to 
taxes ;  if  they  unite,  they  will  be  in  fieivor  of 
the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 

*^  The  senator  says  I  acquiesced  in  the  nse  of 
the  banks  because  the  banks  existed.  I  did  so 
because  the  connection  existed.  The  banks  were 
already  used  as  depositories  of  the  government, 
and  it  was  impossible  at  once  to  reverse  that 
state  of  things.  I  went  on  the  ground  that  the 
banks  were  a  necessary  evil.  The  State  banks 
exist;  and  would  not  he  be  a  madman  that 
would  annihilate  them  because  their  respective 
bills  are  uncurrent  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ?  The  work  of  creating  them  is  done,  and 
cannot  be  reversed ;  when  once  done,  it  is  done 
for  ever. 


"  I  was  formerly  decided  in  &Tor  of  aepamdng 
the  banks  and  the  government,  but  it  was  im« 
possible  then  to  make  it,  and  it  would  have  ben 
followed  by  nothing  but  disaster.  The  senator 
says  the  separation  already  exiats;  but  it  ia 
only  contingent ;  whenever  the  banks  resmiML 
the  connection  will  be  legally  restored.  In  1834 
I  objected  to  the  sub-treasuiy  prefect,  and  I 
thought  it  not  as  safe  as  the  system  now  htion 
us.  But  it  turns  out  that  it  was  more  lafe,  as 
appears  from  the  argument  of  the  senator  fram 
Delaware,  (Mr.  Bayard.)  I  was  then  under 
the  impression  that  the  banks  were  more  safe 
but  it  proves  otherwise." 

Mr.  Clat.  *^  If  the  senator  would  review  his 
speech  again,  he  would  see  there  a  plain  and 
explicit  denunciation  of  a  sub-treasury  mtem. 

^  The  distinguished  senator  finom  South  Caro- 
lina (I  had  almost  said  my  friend  from  Sooth 
Carolina,  so  lately  and  so  abruptly  has  be  banted 
all  amicable  relations  between  us,  independent 
of  his  habit  of  change,  I  think,  when  ne  finds 
into  what  federal  doctrines  and  nderal  company 
he  has  gotten,  he  will  be  disposed  soon  to  hA 
r^ret  and  to  return  to  us,)  has  not,  I  am  per- 
siudod,  weighed  suflidently  the  import  of  the 
unkind  imputations  contained  in  his  Edgefield 
letter  towards  his  former  allies — ^imputations 
that  their  principles  are  danserous  to  our  insti- 
tutions, and  of  their  want  of  firmness  and  pa- 
triotism. I  have  read  that  singular  letter  agun 
and  again,  with  inexpressible  surprise  and  i»- 
gret ;  more,  however,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say 
so,  on  his  own  than  on  our  account 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  done ;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  adjustment  of  the  account  between 
the  senator  and  myself^  just  made^  may  be  as 
satisfiictory  to  him  as  I  assure  him  and  the 
Senate  it  is  perfectly  so  to  me." 

Mr.  Calhoun.  "  I  have  more  to  say,  but  will 
forbear,  as  the -senator  appears  desirous  of  hsT- 
ing  the  last  word." 

Mr.  Clay.    "Not  at  all." 

The  personal  debate  between  Mr.  Calhoon 
and  Mr.  Clay  terminated  for  the  day,  and  with 
apparent  good  feeling ;  but  only  to  break  oat 
speedily  on  a  new  point,  and  to  lead  to  further 
political  revelations  important  to  history  Mr. 
Calhoun,  after  a  long  alienation,  personal  as  well 
as  political,  from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  bitter 
warfiire  upon  him,  had  become  reconciled  to  him 
in  both  capacities,  and  had  made  a  complimen- 
tary call  upon  him,  and  had  expressed  to  him 
an  approbation  of  his  leading  measures.  All 
this  was  natural  and  proper  after  he  had  be- 
come a  public  supporter  of  these  measures ;  but  a 
manifestation  of  respect  and  confidence  so  de- 
cided, after  a  seven  years'  perseverance  in  a  war- 
fare so  bitter,  could  not  be  expected  to  pass 
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ritlMNit  the  impaUtion  of  Binifiter  motives; 
ind,  accordingly,  a  design  upon  the  presidency 
«  successor  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  attributed 
o  him.  The  opposition  newspapers  abounded 
rith  this  imputation;  and  an  early  occasion 
ras  taken  in  the  Senate  to  make  it  the  subject 
fa  pnblie  debate.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  brought 
Qto  the  Senate  a  bill  to  cede  to  the  seyeral 
>tates  the  public  lands  within  their  limits, 
iter  a  sale  of  the  saleable  parts  at  g^raduated 
irioes,  for  the  benefit  of  both  parties — ^the 
lew  States  and  the  United  States.  It  was 
iie  same  bill  which  he  had  brought  in  two 
rears  before ;  but  Mr.  Clay,  taking  it  up  as  a 
lew  measure,  inquired  if  it  was  an  administni- 
ioD  measure?  whether  he  had  brought  it  in 
rith  the  concnrreoce  of  the  President  ?  If  no- 
thing more  had  been  said  Mr.  Calhoun  could 
tiate  answered,  that  it  was  the  same  bill  which 
lie  had  brought  in  two  years  before,  when  he  was 
in  opposition  to  the  administration;  and  that  his 
leasona  ibr  bringing  it  in  were  the  same  now  as 
then ;  but  Bfr.  Clay  went  on  to  taunt  him  with 
bis  new  relmtions  with  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
o  ooonect  the  bill  with  the  visit  to  Mr.  Van 
Inreii  and  approval  of  his  measures.  Mr.  Cal- 
oon  nw  that  the  inquiry  was  only  a  vehicle 
r  the  taunt,  and  took  it  up  accordingly  in  that 
use :  and  this  led  to  an  exposition  of  the  rea- 
m  whidi  induced  him  to  join  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
1  to  explanations  on  other  points,  which  be- 
g  to  history.  Mr.  Clay  began  the  debate  thus : 

Whilst  up,  Mr.  Clay  would  be  glad  to  learn 
ther  the  administration  is  in  favor  of  or 
QSt  this  measure,  or  stands  neutral  and  un- 
nitted.    This  inquiry  he  should  not  make, 
J  recent  relations  between  the  senator  who 
duced  this  bill  and  the  head  of  that  admin- 
ion,  continued  to  exist;   but  rumors,  of 
I  tne  city,  the  circles,  and  the  press  are 
iBsert  that  those   relations  are  entirely 
ed,  and  have,  within  a  few  days,  Ijeen 
tnted  by  others  of  an  intimate,  friendly, 
nfidential  nature.    And  shortly  after  tlic 
ben  this  new  state  of  things  is  alleged  to 
ken  place,  the  senator  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
to move  to  introduce  tliis  bill.  Whether 
tion  has  or  has  not  any  connection  with 
QStment  of  former  differences,  the  public 
le  had  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know.     At 
^  it  is  important  to  know  in  what  re- 
*  support,  opposition,  or  neutrality,  the 
ration  actually  stands  to  this  momen- 
snrc;  and  he  [Mr.  C]  supposed  that 
nr  from  South  Carolina,  or  some  other 


senator,  could  communicate  the  desired  informa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  besides  vindicating  himself^  re- 
buked the  indecorum  of  making  his  personal 
conduct  a  subject  of  public  remark  in  the  Sen- 
ate; and  threw  back  the  taunt  by  reminding 
Mr.  Clay  of  his  own  change  in  &vor  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

*'  He  said  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had  in- 
troduced other,  and  extraneous  personal  matter ; 
and  asked  whether  the  bill  had  the  sanction  of 
the  Executive ;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  his  in- 
quiry, that,  if  rumor  was  to  be  credited,  a  change 
of  personal  relation  had  taken  place  between 
the  President  and  myself  within  the  last  few 
days.  He  [Mr.  C]  would  appeal  to  the  Senate 
whether  it  was  decorous  or  proper  that  his  per- 
sonal relations  should  be  drawn  in  question 
here.  Whether  he  should  establish  or  suspend 
personal  relations  with  the  President,  or  any 
other  person,  is  a  private  and  personal  concern, 
which  belongs  to  himself  individually  to  deter- 
mine on  the  propriety,  without  consulting  any 
one,  much  less  the  senator.  It  was  none  of  his 
concern,  and  he  has  no  right  to  question  me  in 
relation  to  it. 

"^  But  the  senator  assumes  that  a  change  in 
my  personal  relations  involves  a  change  of  poli- 
tical position ;  and  it  is  on  that  he  founds  his 
right  to  make  the  inquiry.  He  judges,  doubt- 
lees,  by  his  own  experience ;  but  I  would  have 
him  to  understand,  said  Mr.  C,  that  what  may 
be  true  in  his  own  case  on  a  memorable  occor 
sion,  is  not  true  in  mine.  His  political  course 
may  be  governed  by  personal  considerations; 
but  mine,  1  trust,  is  governed  strictly  by  my 
principles,  and  is  not  at  all  under  the  control  of 
my  attacnmcnts  or  enmities.  Whether  the 
President  is  personally  my  friend  or  enemy, 
has  no  influence  over  mo  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  as,  1  trust,  my  course  has  abundantly 
proved.  Mr.  C.  concluded  by  saying,  that  he 
felt  that  these  were  improper  topics  to  intro- 
duce here,  and  that  he  had  passed  over  them  as 
briefly  as  possible." 

This  retort  gave  new  scope  and  animation  to 
the  debate,  and  led  to  further  expositions  of  the 
famous  compromise  of  1833,  which  was  a  matter 
of  concord  between  them  at  the  time,  and  of 
discord  ever  since ;  and  which,  being  much  con- 
demned in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  the 
authors  of  it  are  entitled  to  their  own  vindica- 
tions when  they  choose  to  make  them :  and  this 
they  found  frequent  occasion  to  do.  The  debate 
proceeded : 

^'  Mr.  Clay  contended  that  his  question,  as  to 
whether  this  was  an  administration  measure  or 
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not)  was  a  proper  one,  as  it  was  important  for 
the  public  information.  Ho  again  referred  to 
the  rumors  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  new  rektions  with 
the  President,  and  supposed  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  senator,  that  these  rumors  were 
true ;  and  that  his  support,  if  not  pledged,  was 
at  least  promised  conditionally  to  the  adminis- 
tration. Was  it  of  no  importance  to  the  public 
to  learn  that  these  pledges  and  compromises  had 
been  entered  into  ?-— that  the  distinguished  sena- 
tor had  made  his  bow  in  court,  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  monarch,  was  taken  into  favor,  and  agreed 
henceforth  to  support  his  edicts  ?  " 

This  allusion  to  rumored  pledges  and  condi- 
tions on  which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  joined  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  proToked  a  retaliatory  notice  of 
what  the  same  rumor  had  bruited  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Clay  became  the  supporter  of  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

''The  senator  from  Kentucky  had  spoken 
much  of  pledges,  understandings,  and  political 
compromises,  and  sudden  change  of  personal  re- 
lations. He  [said  Mr.  C]  is  much  more  expe- 
rienced in  such  thin^  than  I  am.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  and  if  rumors  are  to  be  trusted, 
the  senator  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  such 
things,  in  connection  with  a  distinguished  citi- 
sen,  now  of  the  other  House ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  from  his  experience  then,  in  his 
own  case,  that  he  should  not  be  indisposed  to 
believe  similar  rumors  of  another  now.  But 
whether  his  sudden  change  of  personal  relations 
then,  from  bitter  enmity  to  the  most  confiden- 
tial friendship  with  that  citizen,  was  preceded 
by  pledges,  imderstandings,  and  political  com- 
promises on  the  part  of  one  or  both,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  The  country  has  long  since 
INissed  on  that." 

All  this  taunt  on  both  sides  was  mere  irrita- 
tion, having  no  foundatbn  in  fact  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  writer  of  this  View,  on  each  of 
these  occasions  (of  sudden  conjunctions  with 
former  adversaries),  stood  in  a  relaUon  to  know 
what  took  place.  In  one  case  he  was  confiden- 
tial with  Mr.  Clay ;  in  the  other  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  In  a  former  chapter  he  has  given  his 
testimony  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  against  the 
imputed  bargain  with  Mr.  Adams :  he  can  here 
givo  it  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  is  entirely 
certain — as  much  so  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  sup- 
porting a  negative — that  no  promise,  pledge,  or 
condition  of  any  kind,  took  place  between  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  coming  together 
as  they  did  at  this  juncture.  How  fi^  Mr.  Cal- 
houn might  have  looked  to  his  own  chance  of 
Buocccding  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  another  question, 
and  a  fair  one.    The  succession  was  certainly 


open  in  the  democratic  line.  Those  who  i 
nearest  the  head  oi  the  party  had  no  desire  to 
the  presidency,  but  the  contrary;  and  only 
wished  a  suitable  chief  magistrate  at  the  head 
of  the  government — giving  him  a  cordial  sup- 
port in  all  patriotic  measures;  and  preBervinf^ 
their  independence  by  refusing  his  &vorB.  This 
allusion  refers  especially  to  Mr.  Silas  Wright; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  calamitona  confla- 
gration, there  might  be  proof  that  it  would  q>- 
ply  to  another.  Both  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr* 
Benton  refused  cabinet  appointments  firam  Mr. 
Van  Buren;  and  repressed  every  movement 
in  their  favor  towards  the  presideau^.  Under 
such  circumstances,  Mr.  Calhoun  might  have 
indulged  in  a  vision  of  the  democratic  snoosB- 
sion,  after  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren, 
without  the  slippery  and  ignominious  contriT- 
ance  of  attempting  to  contract  for  it  hetoft- 
hand.  There  was  certainly  a  talk  about  it,  and 
a  sounding  of  public  men.  Two  diflferent 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  at  two  different  times 
and  places, — one  in  Missouri  (Thomas  Hodson, 
Esq.),  and  the  other  in  Washington  (Qov.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  of  Virginia), — inquired  of  this 
writer  whether  he  had  said  that  he  conld  not 
support  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presidency,  if 
nominated  by  a  democratic  convention?  and 
were  answered  that  he  had,  and  because  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  the  author  of  nullification,  ttid 
of  measures  tending  to  the  dissolution  df  the 
Union.  The  answer  went  into  the  newspapers, 
without  the  agency  of  him  who  gave  it,  and 
without  the  reasons  which  he  gave:  and  hit 
opposition  was  set  down  to  causes  equally 
gratuitous  and  unfounded — one,  personal  iU-will 
to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  other,  a  hankering  after 
the  place  himself.  But  to  return  to  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Calhoun.  These  reciprocal  taunts 
having  been  indulged  in,  the  debate  took  a 
more  elevated  turn,  and  entered  the  region  of 
history.    Mr.  Calhoun  continued : 

'^I  will  assure  the  senator,  if  there  were 
pledges  in  his  case,  there  were  none  in  minsb 
I  have  terminated  my  long-suspended  personal 
intercourse  with  the  President,  witliout  the 
slightest  pledge,  understanding,  or  compromise, 
on  either  side.  I  would  be  the  kst  to  receive 
or  exact  such.  The  transition  from  their  for- 
mer to  their  present  personal  relation  \«*a8  ea^ 
and  natural,  requiring  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  thus  openly,  that  I 
have  approved  of  all  the  leading  measures  of 
the  President,  since  he  took  the  EzecutiTS 
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eliair,  simply  becuise  they  aooord  with  the  prin- 
dplee  and  policy  on  which  I  have  long  acted, 
vDd  often  openly  ayowed.  The  change,  then,  in 
<mr  personal  relalaons,  had  simply  followed  tnat 
of  our  potitictl.  Nor  was  it  made  suddenly,  as 
the  senator  charges.  So  far  from  it,  more  than 
two  years  haye  elansed  since  I  gaye  a  decided 
support  to  the  leading  measure  of  the  Execu- 
tiye,  and  on  which  almost  all  others  since  haye 
turned.  This  lone  interval  was  permitted  to 
pass,  in  order  that  nis  acts  might  giye  assurance 
whether  there  was  a  coincidence  hetween  our 
political  yiews  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
goyermnent  should  be  administered,  before  our 
personal  relations  should  be  changed.  I  deemed 
it  due  to  both  thus  long  to  delay  the  change, 
among  other  reasons  to  discountenance  such 
;dle  rumors  as  the  senator  alludes  to.  That  his 
political  course  might  be  judged  (said  Mr.  Cal- 
boum)  by  the  object  he  had  in  yiew,  and  not  the 
suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his  political  opponents, 
he  would  repeat  what  he  had  said,  at  the  last 
session,  was  his  object  It  is,  said  he,  to  oblit- 
erate all  those  measures  which  had  originated 
in  the  national  consolidation  school  of  politics, 
and  especially  the  senator's  famous  American 
eystemj  wbidi  he  belieyed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
constitution  and  the  genius  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, and  the  real  source  of  all  the  disorders  and 
dangers  to  which  the  country  was^  or  had  been, 
sobject  lliis  done,  he  was  for  giving  the  goy- 
enment  a  fnesh  departure,  in  ihe  direction  in 
which  Jefferson  and  his  associates  would  giye, 
were  they  now  alive  and  at  the  helm.  He  stood 
where  he  had  always  stood,  on  the  old  State 
r^hts  ground.  His  change  of  personal  relation, 
which  gave  so  much  concern  to  the  senator,  so 
far  from  involving  any  change  in  his  principles 
or  doctrines,  grew  out  of  them." 

The  latter  part  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
is  worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  and  perpetual 
remembrance.  The  real  source  of  all  the  disor- 
ders to  which  the  country  was,  or  had  been 
subject,  was  in  the  system  of  legislation  which 
encouraged  the  industry  of  one  part  of  the 
Union  at  the  expense  of  the  other — which  gave 
rise  to  extravagant  expenditures,  to  be  expended 
unequally  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Union — 
and  which  left  the  Southern  section  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  system  which  exhausted  her. 
This  remarkable  declaration  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
made  in  1839 — being  four  years  after  the  slavery 
agitation  had  superseded  the  tariff  agitation, — 
and  which  went  back  to  that  system  of  meas- 
ures, of  which  protective  tariff  was  the  main- 
fipring,  to  find,  and  truly  find,  the  real  source 
of  all  the  dangers  and  disorders  of  the  country 
—past  and  present    Mr.  Clay  replied : 

*^  He  had  understood  the  senator  as  fblidtat- 


ing  himself  on  the  opportunity  which  had  been 
now  afforded  him  by  Mr.  C.  of  defining  once 
more  his  political  position ;  and  Mr.  C.  must 
say  that  he  had  now  defined  it  very  clearly, 
and  had  apparently  given  it  a  new  definition. 
The  senator  now  declared  that  all  the  leading 
measures  of  the  present  administration  had  met 
his  approbation,  and  should  receive  his  support 
It  turned  outL  then,  that  the  rumor  to  which 
Mr.  C.  had  alluded  was  true,  and  that  the  sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  might  be  hereafler 
regarded  as  a  supporter  of  this  administration, 
since  he  had  declared  that  all  its  leading  meas- 
ures were  approved  by  him,  and  should  have 
his  support  As  to  the  allusion  which  the  sen- 
ator fh)m  South  Carolina  had  made  in  regard 
to  Mr.  C.'s  support  of  the  head  of  another  ad- 
ministration \iir.  Adams],  it  occasioned  Mr.  C. 
no  pain  whatever.  It  was  an  old  story,  which 
had  long  been  sunk  in  oblivion,  except  when 
the  senator  and  a  few  others  thought  proper  to 
bring  it  up.  But  what  were  the  facts  of  that 
case  ?  Mr.  C.  was  then  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  whom  three  persons  had 
been  returned,  from  whom  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  make  a  selection  for  the  presiden- 
cy. As  to  one  of  those  three  candidates^  he  was 
known  to  be  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  in 
which  no  one  sympathized  with  him  more  than 
did  Mr.  C.  Certainly  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  did  not.  That  gentleman  was  there- 
fore out  of  the  question  as  a  candidate  for  the 
chief  magistracy ;  and  Mr.  C.  had  consequently 
the  only  alternative  of  the  illustrious  individual 
at  the  Hermitage,  or  of  the  man  who  was  now 
distinguished  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  who  had  held  so  many  public  places  with 
honor  to  himself,  and  benefit  to  the  country. 
And  if  there  was  any  truth  in  history,  the 
choice  which  Mr.  C.  then  made  was  precisely 
the  choice  which  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  urged  upon  his  friends.  The  senator 
himself  had  declared  his  preference  of  Adams 
to  Jackson.  Mr.  C.  made  the  same  choice ; 
and  his  constituents  had  approved  it  from  that 
day  to  this,  and  would  to  eternity.  History 
would  ratify  and  approve  it.  Let  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  make  any  thing  out  of  (hat 
part  of  Mr.  C.'s  public  career  if  he  could.  Mr. 
C.  defied  him.  The  senator  had  alluded  to  Mr. 
C.  as  the  advocate  of  compromise.  Certainly 
he  was.  This  government  itself,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, was  founded  and  rested  on  compromise ; 
and  to  the  particular  compromise  to  which  al- 
lusion had  been  made,  Mr.  C.  thought  no  man 
ought  to  be  more  grateful  for  it  than  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  But  for  that  eom- 
promise.  Mr.  C.  was  not  at  all  confident  that  he 
would  nave  now  had  the  honor  to  meet  that 
senator  face  to  face  in  this  national  capitol." 

The  allusion  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reply 
was  to  the  President's  declared  determination 
to  execute  the  laws  upon  Mr.  Calhoun  if  an 
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overt  act  of  treason  should  be  committed  mider 
the  nullification  ordinance  of  South  Carolina ; 
and  the  preparations  for  which  (overt  act)  were 
too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  another  step,  either 
backwards  or  forwards ;  and  from  which  most 
critical  condition  the  compromise  relieved  those 
who  were  too  deeply  committed,  to  retreat  with- 
out ruin,  or  to  advance  without  personal  periL 
Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  was  chiefly  directed  to  this 
pregnant  allusion. 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  Mr. 
President,  that  I,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  compromise  a^. 
[Mr.  Clay.  «*  I  did  not  say  *  to  me.' "] 
^  The  senator  claims  to  be  the  author  of  that 
measure,  and  of  course,  if  there  be  any  gratitude 
due.  it  must  be  to  him.  I,  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
maae  no  allusion  to  that  act ;  but  as  the  senator 
has  thought  proper  to  refer  to  it,  and  claim  my 
gratitude,  I,  in  turn,  now  tell  him  I  feel  not  the 
least  gratitude  towards  him  for  it  The  meas- 
ure was  necessary  to  save  the  senator  politi- 
cally:  and  as  he  has  alluded  to  the  subject,  both 
on  this  and  on  a  former  occasion,  I  feel  bound 
to  explain  what  might  otherwise  have  been  left 
in  oblivion.  The  senator  was  then  compelled  to 
compromise  to  save  himself.  Events  had  placed 
him  flat  on  his  back,  and  he  had  no  vray  to  re- 
cover himself  but  by  the  compromise.  This  is 
no  after  thought.  I  wrote  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  letters  home  at  the  time  to  that  effect. 
I  shall  now  explain.  The  proclamation  and 
message  of  General  Jackson  necessarily  rallied 
around  him  all  the  steadfast  friends  of  uie  sena- 
tor's ^stem.  They  withdrew  their  allegiance  at 
once  n'om  him,  and  transferred  it  to  General 
Jackson.  The  senator  was  thus  left  in  the  most 
hopeless  condition,  with  no  more  weight  with  his 
former  partisans  than  this  sheet  of  paper  Praising 
a  sheet  from  his  desk).  This  is  not  all  The 
position  which  General  Jackson  had  assumed, 
necessarily  attracted  towards  him  a  distinguish- 
ed senator  from  Massachusetts,  not  now  here 
[Mr.  Webster],  who,  it  is  clear,  would  have 
reaped  all  the  political  honors  and  advantages 
of  the  system,  had  the  contest  come  to  blows. 
These  causes  made  the  political  condition  of  the 
senator  truly  forlorn  at  the  time.  On  him 
rested  all  the  responsibility,  as  the  author  of  the 
system;  while  all  the  power  and  influence  it 
gave,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  others.  Com- 
promise was  the  only  means  of  extrication.  He 
was  thus  forced  by  the  action  of  the  State,  which 
I  in  part  represent,  against  his  system,  by  my 
counsel  to  compromise,  in  order  to  save  him- 
self. I  had  tiie  mastery  over  him  on  the  occa- 
sion." 

This  is  historical,  and  is  an  inside  view  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  Webster,  in  that  great  contest  of 
nuUiflcation,  was  on  the  side  of  President  Jack- 


son, and  the  supreme  defender  of  his  grest 
measure — the  Proclamation  of  1833 ;  and  the 
first  and  most  powerful  opjponeot  of  the 
measure  out  of  which  it  grew.  It  was  a  eplen- 
did  era  in  his  life — both  for  his  intellect,  and 
his  patriotism.  No  longer  the  advocate  of 
classes,  or  interests,  he  i^peaied  the  great  de- 
fender of  the  Union— of  the  oonetitation— of 
the  country— and  of  the  administratioii,  to 
which  he  was  opposed.  Released  from  the 
bonds  of  party,  and  firom  the  narrow  oonlfaiM 
of  class  and  corporation  advocacy,  hie  ccdoanl 
intellect  expanded  to  its  full  proportions  in  the 
field  of  patriotism,  luminous  with  the  fires  of 
genius ;  and  commanding  the  homage,  not  of 
party,  but  of  country.  His  magnificent  ha- 
rangues  touched  Jackson  in  his  deepest-sealed 
and  ruling  feeling — love  of  conntiy  I  and 
brought  forth  the  response  which  always  osne 
from  him  when  the  country  was  in  perO,  and  a 
defender  presented  himself.  He  threw  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship — treated  Mr.  Webster 
with  marked  distinction — commended  him  with 
public  pndse — and  placed  him  on  the  roll  of  pa- 
triots. And  the  public  mind  took  the  ImXkif 
that  they  were  to  act  together  in  future ;  and 
that  a  cabinet  appointment,  or  a  high  miasloD, 
would  be  the  reward  of  his  patriotic  service. 
(It  was  the  report  of  such  expected  prefennent 
that  excited  Mr.  Randolph  (then  in  no  condi- 
tion to  bear  excitement)  against  General  Jadc- 
son.)  It  was  a  crisis  in  the  political  life  of  Mr. 
Webster.  He  stood  in  public  opposition  to  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  With  Mr.  Clay  he  had 
a  public  outbreak  in  the  Senate.  He  was  cor- 
dial with  Jackson.  The  mass  of  his  psrtj 
stood  by  him  on  the  prodaniation.  He  was  si 
a  point  from  which  a  new  departure  mig^t  be 
taken :— one  at  which  he  could  not  stand  etfll: 
from  which  there  must  be  advance,  or  reooIL 
It  was  a  case  in  which  toi7^  more  than  intsUeet^ 
was  to  rule.  He  was  above  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  in  intellect — ^below  them  in  wilL  And 
he  was  soon  seen  co-operating  with  them  (Mr. 
Clay  in  the  lead),  in  the  great  measure  con* 
demning  President  Jackson.  And  so  passed 
avray  the  fhiits  of  the  golden  era  of  1833.  It 
was  to  the  perils  of  this  conjunction  (of  Jadc- 
son  and  Webster)  that  Mr.  Calhoun  reibired, 
as  the  forlorn  condition  from  which  the  com- 
promise relieved  Mr.  Clay:  and,  allowing  to 
each  the  benefit  of  his  assertion,  history  avails 
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herself  of  the  dedamtknis  of  each  in  giying  an 
niside  Tiew  of  perscnial  motiyes  for  a  momen- 
tous public  act  And,  without  deciding  a  quea- 
tkm  of  masiaiy  inthe  disputed  yictory,  History 
perfimns  her  task  in  recording  the  fkct  that,  in 
a  brief  space,  both  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster were  seen  fc^owing  the  lead  of  Mr.  Clay 
m  lus  great  attack  upon  President  Jackson  in 
the  session  of  1834-'35. 


''Mr.  Clay,  rejoining,  sud  he  had  made  no 
iQnsion  to  the  compromise  bill  till  it  was  done 
bj  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  himself;  he 
made  no  reference  to  the  events  of  1825  until 
the  senator  had  himself  set  hhn  the  example ; 
and  he  had  not  in  the  slightest  and  the  most 
distant  manner  alluded  to  nullification  until 
aaer  the  aeiiBtor  himself  had  called  it  up.  The 
senator  oo^t  not  to  have  introduced  that  sub- 
ject, espeaally  when  he  had  gone  over  to  the 
Mtthon  of  the  force  lull  and  me  proclamation. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  said  that  he 
[Mr.  C]  was  flat  on  his  back,  and  that  he  was 
my  master.  &ir,  I  would  not  own  him  as  my 
sbve.  He  my  master !  and  I  compelled  by  him! 
And,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  go  far  enough 
m  one  paragraph,  he  refers  to  certain  letters  of 
his  own  to  prove  that  I  was  fiat  on  my  back ! 
and,  that  I  was  not  only  on  my  back,  but  an- 
other senator  and  the  President  had  robbed 
me !  I  was  flat  on  my  back,  and  unable  to  do 
iny  thing  but  what  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  permitted  me  to  do ! 

"Why,  si^  [said  Mr.  C]  I  gloried  in  my 
strength,  and  was  compelled  to  introduce  the 
compromise  bill;  and  compelled,  too,  bv  the 
senator,  not  in  consequence  of  the  weakness, 
hat  of  the  strength,  of  my  position.  If  it  was 
possible  for  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
introduce  one  paragraph  without  showing  the 
egotism  of  his  character,  he  would  not  now  ac- 
knowledge that  he  wrote  letters  home  to  show 
that  he  fMr.  C.)  was  fiat  on  his  back,  while  he 
was  indebted  to  him  for  that  measure  which  re- 
lieved hnn  from  the  difSculties  in  which  he  was 
involved.  Now.  what  was  the  history  of  the 
case  ?  Flat  as  ne  was  on  his  back,  Mr.  C.  said 
he  was  able  to  produce  that  compromise,  and  to 
carry  it  through  the  Senate,  in  opposition  to  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  gentleman  who, 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  said,  had  sup- 
planted him,  and  in  spite  of  his  determined  and 
unceasing  opposition.  There  was  (said  Mr.  C.) 
a  sort  of  necessity  operating  on  me  to  compel 
me  to  introduce  that  measure.  No  necessity 
of  a  personal  character  influenced  him;  but 
considerations  involving  the  interests,  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  directed  him  in 
the  course  he  pursued.  He  saw  the  condition 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  that  of 
his  friends  ;  he  saw  the  condition  to  which  he 
had  reduced  the  gaUant  little  SUte  of  South 


Carolina  by  his  unwise  and  dangerous  measures ; 
he  saw,  too.  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  civil 
war;  and  ne  wished  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood — the  blood  of  our  own  fellow-citizens. 
That  was  one  reason  why  he  introduced  the 
compromise  bilL  There  was  another  reason 
that  powerfblly  operated  on  him.  The  very  in- 
terest that  the  tariff  laws  were  enaeted  to  pro- 
tect— so  great  was  the  power  of  the  then  chief 
magistrate,  and  so  rapidly  was  that  power  in- 
creasing—was in  danger  of  being  sacrificed.  He 
saw  that  the  protective  system  was  in  danger 
of  being  swept  away  entirely,  and  probably  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  individual  who  then  filled  the  Exe- 
cutive chair ;  and  he  felt  that  the  greatest  service 
that  he  could  render  it,  would  w  to  obtain  for 
it  ^  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,'  to  use  an  expres- 
sion that  had  been  heretofore  applied  to  the  com- 
promise bill.  He  saw  the  necessity  that  existed 
to  save  the  protective  system  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  it.  He  saw  the  necessity 
to  advance  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  to 
avert  dvil  war,  and  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony to  a  distracted  and  divided  country ;  and 
it  was  therefore  that  he  had  brought  forward 
this  measure.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
to  betray  still  further  and  more  strikincly  the 
characteristics  which  belonged  to  him,  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  remarks  this 
very  day,  all  obligations  towards  him  on  the 
part  of  himself  (Mr.  Calhoun),  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  whole  South,  were  can- 
celled. And  what  right  had  the  senator  to  get 
up  and  assume  to  spc«k  of  the  whole  South,  or 
even  of  South  Carolina  herself?  If  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  political  signs 
of  the  times,  and  if  the  information  which  came 
to  him  was  to  be  relied  on,  a  day  would  couie, 
and  that  not  very  distant  neither^  when  the 
senator  would  not  dare  to  rise  in  his  place  and 
presume  to  speak  as  he  had  this  day  done,  as 
the  organ  of  the  gallant  people  of  the  State  he 
represented." 

The  concluding  remark  of  Mr.  Clay  was 
founded  on  the  belief,  countenanced  by  many 
signs,  that  the  State  of  South  Carolma  would 
not  go  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  support  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  The  State  stood 
by  her  distinguished  senator,  and  even  gave  her 
presidential  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  en- 
suing election — being  the  first  time  she  had 
voted  in  a  presidential  election  since  1829.  Mr. 
Grundy,  and  some  other  senators,  put  an  end 
to  this  episodical  and  personal  debate  by  turning 
the  Senate  to  a  vote  on  the  bill  before  it. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

INDEPENDENT  TEEA9URY,  om,  DIVORCE  OF  BANK 
AND  STATE:  PASSED  IN  THE  SENATE:  LOST 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES. 

This  great  measure  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts :  1.  The  keeping  of  the  public  moneys : 
2.  The  hard  money  currency  in  which  they 
were  to  be  paid.  The  two  measures  together 
completed  the  system  of  financial  reform  rccom- 
mcndcfl  by  the  President.  The  adoption  of 
cither  of  them  singly  would  be  a  step — and  a 
step  going  half  the  distance — towards  establish- 
ing the  whole  system:  and  as  it  was  well  sup- 
posed that  some  of  the  democratic  party  would 
balk  at  the  hard  money  payments,  it  was  de- 
termined to  propose  the  measures  singly.  With 
this  view  the  committee  reported  a  bill  for  the 
Independent  Treasury — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
keeping  of  the  goyemment  moneys  by  its  own 
officers — without  designating  the  currency  to 
be  paid  to  them.  But  there  was  to  be  a  loss 
either  way;  for  tmless  the  hard  money  pay- 
ments were  made  a  part  of  the  act  in  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some  of  his  friends 
could  not  vote  for  it.  He  therefore  moved  an 
amendment  to  that  effect ;  and  the  hard  monej;;^ 
friends  of  the  administration  supporting  his 
motion,  although  preferring  that  it  had  not  been 
made,  and  some  others  voting  for  it  as  making 
the  bill  obnoxious  to  some  other  friends  of  the 
administration,  it  was  carried;  and  became  a 
part  of  the  bill.  At  the  last  moment,  and  when 
the  bill  had  been  perfected  as  fiir  as  possible  by 
its  friends,  and  the  final  vote  on  its  passage  was 
ready  to  be  taken,  a  motion  was  made  to  strike 
out  that  section — and  carried — by  the  helping 
vote  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  administration 
— as  was  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
vote  was,  for  striking  out — Messrs,  Bayard.  Bu- 
chanan, Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton  (Jno.  M.), 
Crittenden,  Cuthbcrt,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Ful- 
ton, Gnmdy,  Knight,  M'Kean,  Merrick,  Morris, 
Nicholas.  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives,  Bobbins, 
Robinson,  Rugglcs,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana. 
Southard,  Spence,  Swift,  Talmadge,  Tipton, 
Wall,  White,  Webster,  Williams— 31.  On  the 
other  hand  only  twenty-one  senators  voted  for 
retaining  the  clause.  They  were — Messrs.  Allen, 


of  Ohio,  Benton,  Brown  of  North  CaroliiiA^  Cal- 
houn, Cky  of  Alabftma,  Hubbtrd  of  New 
Hampshire,  King  of  Alabama,  liim  of  Mit- 
souri,  Lumpkin  of  Geoi^gia,  Lyon  of  lifidilgaii, 
Mouton  of  Louisiana,  Niles,  Norrell,  Fruiklm 
Pierce,  Roane  of  Virginia,  Smith  of  Connecti- 
cut, Strange  of  North  Carolina,  Trotter  of  Ifia- 
sissippi,  Robert  J.  Walker,  Silas  Wright,  Toong 
of  Illinois— 21. 

This  section  being  struck  fh>m  the  bill,  Ifr. 
Calhoun  could  no  longer  vote  for  it ;  and  gave 
his  reasons,  which  justice  to  him  lequiree  to 
be  preserved  in  his  own  words : 

"  On  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Qtorpk 
(Mr.  Cuthbert),  the  23d  section,  which  pn^ 
vides  for  the  collection  of  the  dues  of  the  gor- 
emment  in  specie,  was  struck  out,  with  the  M 
of  a  few  on  this  side,  and  the  entire  oppontioo 
to  the  divorce  on  the  other.  That  seetion  pn^ 
vided  for  the  rcneal  of  the  joint  reeolutkin  of 
181G,  which  authorizes  the  receipt  of  bank 
notes  as  cash  in  the  dues  ci  the  puU&e.  The 
effects  of  this  will  be,  should  the  bill  pass  m-tli 
present  shape,  that  the  government  mXL  ooDeet 
its  revenue  and  make  its  disbursementa  «s- 
clusivcly  in  bank  notes;  as  it  did  before  the 
suspension  took  place  in  May  last  Thhigi  will 
stand  precisely  as  they  did  then,  with  but  a 
single  exception,  that  the  public  deposiu  will 
be  made  with  the  officers  of  the  ^oremment 
instead  of  the  banks,  under  the  provuion  of  the 
deposit  act  of  1836.  Thus  frr  is  certain.  All 
agree  that  such  is  the  &ct ;  and  such  the  efibct 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  it  stands.  Noir 
ho  intended  to  show  conclusively,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  depositing  the  public  moiNj 
with  the  public  officers,  or  with  the  hanks 
themselves,  was  merely  nominal,  as  fiur  as  the 
operation  and  profits  of  the  banks  wen  oosh 
ccmed;  that  tney  would  not  make  one  oont 
less  profit,  or  issue  a  single  dollar  less,  if  the 
deposits  be  kept  by  the  offioers  of  the  gorenr 
ment  instead  of  themselves ;  and.  <^ooiuae^thBl 
the  system  would  be  equally  sutMeci  to  exnan- 
sions  and  contractions,  and  equally  ezpOM  to 
catastrophes  like  the  present,  m  tlie  one^  m  fit 
other,  mode  of  keeping. 

^  But  he  had  other  and  insaperable  ottfcotKHMk 
In  giving  the  bill  originall;^  his  support,  he  was 
governed  by  a  deep  conviction  that  tne  total 
separation  of  the  government  and  the  banki 
was  indispensable.  Ue  firmly  believed  that  we 
had  reached  a  pomt  where  the  separation  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  both  govemmeot 
and  banlcs.  He  was  under  a  strong  impressksi 
that  the  banking  system  had  reached  a  point  of 
decrepitude— tliAt  great  and  important  diangei 
were  necessary  to  save  it  and  prevent  oonvol- 
sions ;  and  that  the  first  step  was  a  perpetnal 
Hcparation  between  them  and  the  government 
But  there  could  be,  in  his  opinion,  no  sepaimtioo 
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WWB  witlwmt  oollediiig  the  paUio 
iie  Iflpl  and  oonstitational  currency  of 
itiy.  Wlthont  that,  all  would  prove  a 
mrion;  as  fhia  bOl  would  prove  should 
W%  had  no  oonstitational  right  to  treat 
1 0f  mere  private  corporations  as  cash ; 
I  did,  notuoff  would  he  done, 
a  wwa^  and  many  others  similar,  he 
1^  eipiened,  in  which  the  great  body 
aBttemen  around  him  had  ooncnrrea. 
1  openly  pledged  to  them  before  tiie 
■ad  tbB  world.  We  had  fought  the 
nfbQy  and  successfully.  The  cause 
^  andliaving  stood  the  first  shock,  no- 

■  moessaiy,  but  firmness;  standing 
ir  pontkm  to  ensure  victoiy— a  great 
knm  vietoiy  in  a  noble  cause,  which 
■Isfeed  to  efl^  a  more  important  re- 
I  in  the  condition  of  society  than  any 
■i— he^  for  one,  could  not  agree  to 
I  in  those  mighty  efforts,  at  this  and 
i  winn,  by  retmning  to  a  complete 
afc  nmion  with  the  bwks  in  the  worst 

Angerons  form.  He  would  not  belie 
10  had  said  and  done,  by  voting  for  the 
■our  stood  amended;  and  to  terminate 
h  woo  so  g^orkmsly  begun,  inso  miser- 
■SL  Be  could  not  but  foel  deeply  dis- 
I M  what  he  had  reason  to  upiehend 
Ao  nsolt— to  have  all  our  efforts  and 
Mm  snray,  and  the  hopes  of  the  ooun- 
i^iiiled.  Anvrouldbelost!  No;  he 
[  Unuelf  too  strongly.  Be  the  vote 
Wyliis  discussion  would  stand.  light 
Miroad.  The  public  mind  had  been 
(br  the  first  time,  and  directed  to  this 
|aet  The  intelligence  of  the  country 
Hive  Insy  in  exploring  its  depths  and 
i^  and  would  not  cease  to  investigate 

■  kbyrinths  were  traced.  The  seed 
been  sown  will  sprout  and  grow  to 
( the  revolution  that  has  been  b^un 
Booi^  be  our  course  what  it  may." 

to  was  then  taken  on  the  passage  of 
■d  H  was  carried — ^by  the  lean  majors 
$  votes^  whidi  was  only  the  difference 
NT.  The afBrmativo  vote  was:  Messrs. 
■fton,  Brown,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuth- 
kn,  Hubbard,  King,  Linn,  Lumpkin, 
mAij  Mouton,  Niles,  Norvell,  Pierce, 
lobinson,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecti- 
m^  Trotter,  Walker,  Wall,  Williams, 
Toimg— 27.  The  negatives  were  : 
lejard,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of 
r,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Davies,  Grun- 
dy McKean,  Merrick,  Nicholas,  Pren> 
(ten,  lEUves^  Bobbins,  Buggies,  Smith 
i|  Southard,  Spence,  Swift  Tahnadge, 
robotov  Hogli  L.  White— 25. 
It  faBTiag  passed  the  Senate  by  this 


slender  nuyority  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives ;  where  it  was  lost  by  a  minority 
of  14.  This  was  ■  dose  vote  in  a  house  of  236 
present ;  and  the  bill  was  only  lost  by  several 
friends  of  the  administration  voting  with  the 
entire  opposition.  But  a  great  point  was 
gained.  Full  discnssion  had  been  had  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  publio  ndnd  was  waked 
up  to  it 


OHAPTBB   XXX. 

PUBUO  LAHDS:  QBADVATIOS  OF  FBICB:   PBB- 
EMPTION  8TBTE1C :  TAXATION  WHEN  SOLD. 

For  all  the  new  States  compoeed  territory  be- 
longing, or  diiefly  so  to  the  federal  govenunent, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  became  the 
local  legistetore,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  place  (tf  ■ 
local  legislature  in  all  the  legislation  that  re- 
lates to  tl»  primary  diq;K>sition  of  the  soil  In 
the  old  States  this  l^gisktion  bekmged  to  the 
State  legislatures,  and  might  hare  belonged  to 
the  new  States  in  virtue  of  their  State  sove- 
reignty except  by  the  *^compaet$^  inii  the 
federal  government  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  in  wluch  they  bound  them- 
selves, in  consideration  of  land  and  money 
grants  deemed  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
surrendered  rights,  not  to  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  nor  to 
tax  them  while  remaimng  unsold,  nor  for  five 
years  thereafter.  These  grants,  though  accept- 
ed as  equivalents  in  the  infancy  of  the  States, 
were  soon  found  to  be  very  &r  from  it,  even  in 
a  mere  moneyed  point  of  view,  independent  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  administration  of 
domestic  local  questions  by  a  distant  national 
legislature.  The  taxes  alone  for  a  few  years  on 
the  public  lands  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
all  the  benefits  derived  horn  the  grants  in  the 
compacts.  Composed  of  citizens  from  the  old 
States  where  a  local  legislature  administered 
the  public  lands  according  to  the  local  interests 
— selling  lands  of  different  qualities  fer  different 
prices,  according  to  its  quality— granting  pre- 
emptions and  donations  to  first  settlers — and 
subjecting  all  to  taxation  as  soon  as  it  became 
public  property ;  it  vras  a  national  feeling  to 
desire  the  same  advantages ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, incessant,  and  usually  vain  efforts  vrae 
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made  to  obtain  them  flrom  Congress.  At  this 
session  (1837-'38)  a  better  progress  was  made, 
and  bills  passed  for  all  the  purposes  through 
the  Senate. 

1.  The  graduation  bill.  This  measure  had 
been  proposed  for  twelve  years,  and  the  full 
system  embraced  a  plan  for  the  speedy  and 
final  extinction  of  the  federal  title  to  all  the 
lands  within  the  new  States.  Periodical  reduc- 
tions of  price  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  acre 
until  reduced  to  25  cents :  a  preference  in  the 
purchase  to  actual  settlers,  constituting  a  pre- 
emption right :  donations  to  destitute  settlers : 
and  the  cession  of  the  refuse  to  States  in  which 
they  lay: — these  were  the  provisions  which 
constituted  the  system  and  which  were  all  con- 
tained in  the  first  bills.  But  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  carry  all  the  provisions  of  the  system 
in  any  one  bill,  it  becune  necessary  to  secure 
what  could  be  obtained.  The  graduation-bill 
was  reduced  to  one  feature — reduction  of  price ; 
and  that  limited  to  two  reductions,  bringing 
down  the  price  at  the  first  reduction  to  one 
dollar  per  acre:  at  the  next  75  cents  per 
acre.  In  support  of  this  bill  Mr.  Benton  made 
a  brief  speech,  fh)m  which  the  following  are 
some  passages : 

•*  The  bill  comes  to  us  now  under  more  fiivor- 
able  auspices  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  The 
President  recommends  it,  and  the  Treasury 
needs  the  money  which  it  will  produce.  A 
gentleman  of  the  opposition  [Mr.  Glat],  re- 
proaches the  President  for  inconsistency  in 
making  this  recommendation ;  he  says  that  he 
voted  against  it  as  senator  heretofore,  and  re- 
commends it  as  President  now.  But  the  gen- 
tleman forgets  so  tell  us  that  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
when  a  member  of  the  Senate,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  general  object  of  the  bill  from  the  first 
day  it  was  presented,  and  that  he  voted  in  favor 
of  one  degree  of  reduction — a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  to  one  dollar  per  acre 
— ^the  last  session  that  he  served  here.  Far 
firom  being  inconsistent,  the  President,  in  this 
recommendation,  has  only  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions  the  principles  which  he 
formerly  expressed,  and  the  vote  which  he  for- 
merly gave. 

"  The  bill,  as  modified  on  the  motions  of  the 
senators  from  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire 
[Messrs.  Grundy  and  Hubbard]  stands  shorn 
of  half  itfl  original  provisiona.    Originally  it 


embraced  four  degrees  of  reduction  y  H  now  con- 
tains but  two  of  those  degrees.  The  two  last— 
the  fifty  cent,  and  the  twenty-five  cent  reduc- 
tions, have  been  cut  off.  I  made  no  oljectioo 
to  the  motions  of  those  gentlemen.  I  knew 
them  to  be  made  in  a  fiiendly  sinrit ;  I  knew 
also  that  the  success  of  their  motions  was  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  any  part  of  the  InlL  Cer- 
tainly I  would  have  preferred  the  whole— would 
have  preferred  the  four  degrees  of  redoctko. 
But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  homely  maxim 
applies,  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
By  giving  up  half  the  bill,  we  may  gain  the  other 
half;  and  sure  I  am  that  our  constitnentB  wiO 
vastly  prefer  half  to  nothing.  The  lands  uajr 
now  be  reduced  to  one  dollar  for  those  whidi 
have  been  five  years  in  market,  and  to  sefenty* 
five  cents  for  those  which  have  been  ten  yesis 
in  market.  The  rest  of  the  bill  is  rdinqnidied 
for  the  present,  not  abandoned  for  ever.  Tte 
remaining  degrees  of  reduction  will  be  broiif^ 
forward  hereafter,  and  with  a  better  pto&pett  d 
success,  after  the  lands  have  been  picked  and 
culled  over  under  the  prices  of  the  present  bilL 
Even  if  the  clauses  had  remained  which 
been  strudc  out,  on  the  motions  of  the 
men  from  Tennessee  and  New  HampshirB^  H 
would  have  been  two  years  from  December 
next,  before  any  purchases  could  have  been  mads 
under  them.  They  were  not  to  take  efibet  vaM 
December,  1840.  Before  that  time  Congnsi 
will  twice  sit  again ;  and  if  the  |ffeaent  hill 
passes,  and  is  found  to  work  well,  the  enaetment 
of  the  present  rejected  clauses  will  be  a 
of  course. 

"  This  is  a  measure  emphatically  for  the 
fit  of  the  agricultural  interest — that  great  inter-  ^ 
est,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  national  prosperity,  and  the  backbonei  sod 
substratum  of  every  other  interest — whieh  wm, 
in  the  body  politic,  fVont  rank  for  servioe^  sad 
rear  rank  for  reward — which  bore  nearly  aU  ths 
burthens  of  government  while  carrying  the  go- 
vernment on  its  back — which  was  the  HMmtsin 
of  good  production,  while  it  was  the  pack-horse 
of  burthens,  and  the  broad  shoulders  whidi  re- 
ceived nearly  all  losses — especially  fix>m  broken 
banks.  This  bill  was  for  them ;  and,  in  voting 
for  it,  he  had  but  one  regret,  and  that  was,  tfaii 
it  did  not  go  for  enough—that  it  was  not  eqnal 
to  their  merits." 

The  bill  passed  by  a  good  nuyoritiy^ST  to 
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16 ;  Imt  fidled  to  be  acted  npon  in  the  House 
of  BepreaentatiyeS)  though  tkyorMj  reported 
ngtm  hj  its  committee  on  the  public  Umds. 

2.  The  pre-emptiTe  system.  The  proyisions 
of  tlie  bill  were  simple,  bdng  merely  to  secure 
the  pnyikge  of  first  pnrdiase  to  the  settler  on 
any  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been 
eztinguished ;  to  be  paid  for  at  the  Tninimum 
price  of  the  public  lands  at  the  time.  A  senator 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Merrick,  moved  to  amend 
the  bill  by  coxifining  its  benefits  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States — excluding  unnaturalized 
foreigners.  Mr.  Benton  opposed  this  motion, 
in  a  brief  speech. 

"^  He  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  senator  firom  Maryland  (Mr.  Merrick). 
It  proposed  something  new  in  our  legislation. 
It  propoeed  to  make  a  distinction  between  aliens 
and  dtiflens  in  the  acquisition  of  property. 
Pre-emption  rights  had  been  granted  since  the 
formation  <tf  the  goyemment ;  and  no  distinc- 
tion, until  now,  had  been  proposed,  between  the 
peraona,  or  dasses  of  persons,  to  whom  they 
wue  granted.  No  law  had  yet  excluded  aliens 
from  the  acquisition  of  a  pre-emption  right,  and 
he  was  entirely  opposed  to  commencing  a  sys- 
tem of  legislation  which  was  to  aflfect  the  pro- 
perty ri^ts  of  the  aliens  who  came  to  our 
oountiy  to  make  it  their  home.  Political  rights 
rested  on  a  different  basis.  They  involved  the 
management  of  the  government,  and  it  was  right 
that  foreigners  should  undergo  the  process  of 
naturalization  before  they  acquired  the  right  of 
sharing  in  the  government  But  the  acquisition 
of  property  was  another  affair.  It  was  a  private 
and  personal  affiur.  It  involved  no  question  but 
that  of  the  subsistence,  the  support,  and  the 
comfortable  Hying  of  the  alien  and  his  family. 
Bir.  B.  would  be  against  the  principle  of  the 
proposed  amendment  in  any  case,  but  he  was 
particularly  opposed  to  this  case.  Who  were 
the  aliens  whom  it  proposed  to  affect?  Not 
those  who  are  described  as  paupers  and  crimi- 
nalS)  infesting  the  purlieus  of  the  cities,  but 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  remote  new  States, 
and  to  the  remote  parts  of  those  States,  and 
Into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and  there 
oommenoed  the  cultiyation  of  the  earth.  These 
were  the  description  of  alieus  to  be  affected; 
and  if  the  amendment  was  adopted,  they  would 
be  excluded  frK>m  a  pre-emption  right  in  the 
•oil  they  were  cultivating,  and  made  to  wait 


until  they  were  naturalized.  The  senator  from 
MaryUnd  (Mr.  Mkrrick),  treats  this  as  a  case 
of  bounty.  He  treats  the  pre-emption  right  as 
a  bounty  from  the  goyemment,  and  says  that 
aliens  haye  no  right  to  this  bounty.  But,  is  this 
correct?  Is  the  pre-emption  a  bounty?  Far 
from  it  In  point  of  money,  the  pre-emptioner 
pays  about  as  much  as  any  other  purchaser. 
He  pays  the  goyemment  price,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-fiye  cents ;  and  the  table  of  land  sales 
proves  that  nobody  pays  any  more,  or  so  little 
more  that  it  is  nothing  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  One  dollar  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
per  acre  is  the  ayerage  of  all  the  sales  for  fifteen 
years.  The  twenty  millions  of  acres  sold  to 
speculators  in  the  year  1836,  all  went  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-fiye  cents  per  acre.  The 
pre-emption  then  is  not  a  bounty,  but  a  sale,  and 
a  sale  for  ftdl  price,  and,  what  is  more,  for  solid 
money ;  for  pre-emptioners  pay  vrith  gold  and 
silyer,  and  not  with  bank  credits.  Numerous 
were  the  emigrants  frt)m  Germany,  France,  Ire- 
land, and  other  countries,  now  in  the  West,  and 
especially  in  Missouri,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  had  no 
idea  of  imposing  any  legal  disability  upon  them 
in  the  acquisition  of  property.  He  wished  them 
all  welL  If  any  of  them  had  settled  upon  the 
public  lands,  so  much  the  better.  It  was  an 
eyidence  of  their  intention  to  become  citizens, 
and  their  labor  upon  the  soil  would  add  to  its 
product  and  to  the  national  wealth." 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Merrick  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  13.  The  yeas  were  :  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Knight,  Merrick,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives, 
Robbins,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Spence, 
Tallmadge,  Tepton,  15.  The  nays  were :  Messrs, 
Allen,  Benton,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
bard, King,  Linn,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Mauton, 
Nicholas,  Niles,  Nowell,  Pierce,  Roane,  Robin- 
son, Sevier,  Walker,  Webster,  White,  Williams, 
Wright,  Young,  of  IlUnois,  (28.)  The  biU  being 
then  put  to  the  vote,  was  passed  by  a  majority 
of  14. 

3.  Taxation  of  public  lands  when  sold. 
When  the  United  States  first  instituted  their 
land  system,  the  sales  were  upon  credit,  at  a 
minimum  price  of  two  dollars,  payable  in  four 
equal  annual  payments,  with  a  liability  to  reyert 
if  there  should  be  any  failure  in  the  payments. 
During  that  time  it  was  considered  as  publio 
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land,  nor  was  the  title  passed  until  the  patent 
issued — which  might  he  a  year  longer.  Fiye 
years,  therefore,  was  the  period  fixed,  during 
which  the  land  so  sold  should  he  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  State  in  which  it  lay.  This 
continued  to  be  the  mode  of  sale,  until  the  year 
1821,  when  the  credit  was  changed  for  the  cash 
system,  and  the  minimum  price  reduced  to  one 
dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  The  reason 
for  the  fiye  years  exemption  from  state  taxation 
had  then  ceased,  but  the  compacts  remaining 
unaltered,  the  exemption  continued.  Repeated 
applications  were  made  to  Congress  to  consent 
to  the  modification  of  the  compacts  in  that  arti- 
cle ;  but  always  in  yain.  At  this  session  the 
application  was  renewed  on  the  part  of  the  new 
States ;  and  with  success  in  the  Senate,  where 
the  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  n^atives  being  but  four,  to  wit: 
Messrs.  Brown,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
Southard.  Being  sent  to  the  H.  R.  it  remained 
there  without  action  till  the  end  of  the  session. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

SPECIE  BASIS  FOB  BANKS:  ONE  THIBD  OF  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  LIABILITIES  THE  LOWEST  SAFE 
PROPORTION:  SPEECH  OF  Ma  BENTON  ON  THE 
BECHABTEB  OF  THE  DISTRICT  BANES. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  moment — one  on  which 
the  public  mind  hfU9  not  been  sufSdently 
awakened  in  this  country,  though  well  under- 
stood and  duly  yalued  in  England.  The  char- 
ters of  banks  in  the  United  States  are  usually 
drawn  on  this  principle,  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
it,  shall  be  paid  up  in  gold  or  silver  before  the 
charter  shall  take  effect  This  is  the  usual  pro- 
Tision,  without  any  obligation  on  the  bank  to 
retain  any  part  of  this  specie  after  it  gets  into 
operation;  and  this  proyision  has  too  often 
proved  to  bo  illusory  and  deceptive.  In  many 
cases,  the  banks  have  borrowed  the  requisite 
amount  for  a  day,  and  then  returned  it;  in 
many  other  cases,  the  proportion  of  specie, 
though  paid  up  in  good  faith,  is  immediately 
lent  out,  or  parted  with.  The  result  to  the 
public  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases;  the 
bank  has  little  or  no  specie,  and  ita  place  la 


supplied  by  the  notes  of  other  banks.  Tha 
great  vice  of  the  banking  system  in  the  United 
States  is  in  banking  upon  ]p§fer — ^npon  the 
paper  of  each  other — and  treating  this  paper  as 
cash.  This  may  be  safe  among  the  banks  them- 
selves ;  it  may  enable  them  to  settie  with  one 
another,  and  to  liquidate  reciprocal  balances; 
but  to  the  public  it  is  nothing.  In  the  event 
of  a  run  upon  a  bank,  or  a  general  ran  upon  all 
banks,  it  is  specie,  and  not  paper,  that  is  wanted. 
It  is  specie,  and  not  paper,  which  the  pnblio 
want,  and  must  have. 

The  motion  of  the  senator  firom  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Buchanan]  is  intended  to  remedy  this 
vice  in  these  District  banks ;  it  is  intended  to 
impose  an  obligation  on  these  banks  to  keep  in 
their  vaults  a  quantum  of  specie  bearing  a  cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  imme- 
diate liabilities  in  circulation  and  deposits.  The 
gentleman's  motion  is  well  intended,  but  it  if 
defective  in  two  particulars :  first,  in  reqniring 
the  proportion  to  be  the  one-fourth,  instead  of 
the  one-third,  and  next,  in  making  it  apply  to 
the  private  deposits  only.  The  tine  propor- 
tion is  one-third,  and  this  to  i^ply  to  all  tha 
circulation  and  deposits,  except  those  whidi  aie 
special.  This  proportion  has  been  fixed  for  a 
hundred  years  at  the  Bank  of  England;  aid 
just  so  often  as  that  bank  has  fallen  below  thii 
proportion,  mischief  has  occurred.  This  is  the 
sworn  opinion  of  the  present  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  of  the  directors  of  that 
institution.  Before  Lord  Althorpe's  commlttM 
in  1832,  Mr.  Horsley  Pahner,  the  Qoveraor  of 
the  Bank,  testified  in  these  words : 

^'^The  average  proportion,  as  already  ob- 
served, of  coin  and  bullion  which  the  bank 
thinks  it  prudent  to  keep  on  hand,  is  at  the 
rate  of  a  third  of  the  total  amount  of  all  her 
liabilities,  including  deposits  as  well  as  issoes.' 
Mr.  George  Ward  Norman,  a  director  of  the 
bank,  states  the  same  thing  in  a  difi^erent  fonn 
of  words.  He  says:  ^For  a  full  state  of  the 
circulation  and  the  deposits^  say  twenty-one 
millions  of  notes  and  six  millions  of  deposita 
making  in  the  whole  twenty-seven  millions  of 
liabilities,  the  proper  sum  in  coin  and  bullion 
for  the  bank  to  retain  is  nine  millions.'  Thiu^ 
the  averaee  proportion  of  one-third  between  the 
specie  on  nand  and  the  circulation  and  deposits, 
must  be  considered  as  an  established  principle 
at  that  bank,  which  is  quite  the  hu^t,  loid 
amongst  the  oldest — probably,  the  very  oldest 
bank  of  circulation  in  the  world." 

The  Bank  of  England  is  not  merely  Feq[iiirod 
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MP  on  hand,  in  bullion,  the  one-third  of  its 
Bdiate  liabilities ;  it  is  boond  also  to  let  the 
tiy  see  that  it  has,  or  has  not,  that  propor- 
on  hand.  By  an  act  of  the  third  year  of 
Sam  lY.,  it  is  required  to  make  quarterly 
ications  of  the  ayerage  of  the  weekly  liabil- 
of  the  bank,  that  the  public  may  see  when- 
it  descends  below  the  point  of  safety. 
i  is  the  last  of  these  publications,  which  is 
1  exemplification  of  the  rule  and  the  policy 
h.  now  governs  that  bank : 

rterly  ayerage  of  the  weekly  liabilities  and 
sets  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  the  12th 
Boember,  1837,  to  the  6th  of  March,  1838, 
ih  indusiye,  published  pursuant  to  the  act 
■nd  William  lY.,  cap.  98 : 

IiAbiIitl«s.  ABsete. 

Oation,  £18,600,000  Secuntiea,  £22,792,900 
iiti,         11,535,000    BnUion,  10,015,000 


£80,185,000 
Mardi  12. 


£30,807,000 


DOording  to  this  statement,  the  Bank  of 
land  is  now  safe ;  and,  accordingly,  we  see 
she  is  acting  upon  the  pnnciple  of  haying 
ton  enough,  for  she  is  shipping  gold  to  the 
ed  States. 

16  prc^rtion  in  England  is  one-third.  The 
:  relies  upon  its  debts  and  other  resources 
;he  other  two-thirds,  in  the  event  of  a  run 
I  it  This  is  the  rule  in  that  bank  which 
more  resources  than  any  other  bank  in  the 
d;  which  is  situated  in  the  moneyed  me- 
ntis of  the  world — the  richest  merchants  its 
ors.  friends  and  customers — and  the  Gov- 
lent  of  England  its  debtor  and  backer,  and 
ijs  ready  to  sustain  it  with  exchequer  bills, 
with  every  exertion  of  its  credit  and  means. 
1  a  bank,  so  situated  and  so  aided,  still 
08  it  necessary  to  its  safety  to  keep  in  hand 
IJS  the  one-third  in  bullion  of  the  amount 
8  immediate  liabilities.    Now,  if  the  propor- 

of  one-third  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
i  a  bank,  with  such  resources,  how  is  it  pos- 
3  for  our  banks,  with  their  meagre  resources 

small  array  of  friends,  to  be  safe  with  a 
proportion  ? 

his  is  the  rule  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
;  as  often  as  it  has  been  departed  from,  the 
^r  of  that  departure  has  been  proved.  It 
departed  from  in  1797,  when  the  proportion 
c  to  the  one-seventh ;  and  what  was  the  re- 
7  The  stoppage  of  the  banks,  and  of  all  the 
Vol.  II.— 9 


banks  in  England,  and  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  for  siz-and-twenty  yean!  It  was 
departed  flrom  again  about  a  year  ago,  when  the 
proportion  sunk  to  one-eighth  nearly ;  and  what 
was  the  result?  A  death  struggle  between  the 
paper  systems  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  which  our  system  was  sacrificed  to  save  hers. 
Her  system  was  saved  from  explosion !  but  at 
what  cost  1 — at  what  cost  to  us,  and  to  herself? 
— to  us  a  general  stoppage  of  all  the  banks  for 
twelve  months ;  to  the  English,  a  general  stag> 
nation  of  business,  decline  of  manufiictures,  and 
of  commerce,  much  individual  distress,  and  a 
loss  of  two  millions  sterling  of  revenue  to  the 
Grown.  The  proportion  of  one-third  may  then 
be  assumed  as  the  point  of  safety  in  the  Bank 
of  En^and ;  less  than  that  proportion  cannot 
be  safe  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania  proposes  less — he  proposes 
the  one-fourth ;  and  proposes  it,  not  because  he 
feels  it  to  be  the  right  proportion,  but  from 
some  feeling  of  indulgence  or  forbearance  to 
this  poor  District  Now,  I  think  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  kind  feelings  can  have  no  place, 
and  that  the  point  in  question  is  one  upon  which 
there  can  be  no  compromise.  A  bank  is  a  bank, 
whether  made  in  a  district  or  a  State;  and  a 
bank  ought  to  be  safe,  whether  the  stockholders 
be  rich  or  poor.  Safety  is  the  point  aimed  at, 
and  nothing  unsafe  should  be  tolerated.  There 
should  be  no  giving  and  taking  below  the  pomt 
of  safety.  Experienced  men  fix  upon  the  one- 
third  as  the  safe  proportion;  we  should  not, 
therefore,  take  a  less  proportion.  Would  the 
gentleman  ask  to  let  the  water  in  the  boiler  of 
a  steamboat  sink  one  inch  lower,  when  the  ex- 
perienced captam  informed  him  that  it  had 
already  sunk  as  low  as  it  was  safe  to  go?  Cer- 
tainly not  So  of  these  banks.  One-third  is 
the  point  of  safety;  let  us  not  tamper  with 
danger  by  descending  to  the  one-fourth. 

When  a  bank  stops  payment,  the  first  thing 
we  see  is  an  exposition  of  its  means,  and  a  de- 
claration of  ultimate  ability  to  pay  all  its  debts. 
This  is  nothing  to  the  holders  of  its  notes.  Im- 
mediate ability  is  the  only  ability  that  is  of  any 
avail  to  them.  The  fright  of  some,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  others,  compel  them  to  part  with 
their  notes.  Cool,  sagacious  capitalists  can 
look  to  ultimate  ability,  and  buy  up  the  notes 
from  the  necessitous  and  the  alarmed.  To  them 
ultimate  ability  is  sufficient ;  to  the  community 
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it  is  nothing.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  that  the  banks  should  be  re- 
quired to  keep  always  on  band  the  one-third  of 
their  drcolation  and  deposits;  they  are  then 
trusted  for  two-thirds,  and  this  is  carrying 
credit  far  enough.  If  pressed  by  a  run,  it  is  as 
much  as  a  bank  can  do  to  make  up  the  other 
two-thirds  out  of  the  debts  due  to  her.  Three 
to  one  is  credit  enough,  and  it  is  profit  enough. 
If  a  bank  draws  interest  upon  three  dollars 
when  it  has  but  one,  this  is  eighteen  per  cent, 
and  ought  to  content  her.  A  citizen  cannot 
lend  his  money  for  more  than  six  per  cent,  and 
cannot  the  banks  be  contented  with  eighteen  ? 
Must  they  insist  upon  issuing  four  dollars,  or 
even  five,  upon  one,  so  as  to  draw  twenty-fi)ur 
or  thirty  per  cent. ',  and  thus,  after  paying  their 
dficers  yast  salaries,  and  accommodating  firiends 
with  loans  on  easy  terms,  still  make  enough 
out  of  the  business  community  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses and  aU  losses :  and  then  to  divide  larger 
profits  than  can  be  made  at  any  other  business  f 

The  issuing  of  currency  is  the  prerogative  of 
sovereignty.  The  real  sovereign  in  this  coun- 
try— the  government — can  only  issue  a  cur- 
rency of  the  actual  dollar:  can  only  issue  gold 
and  silver — and  each  piece  worth  its  fiuse.  The 
banks  which  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  curren- 
cy issue  paper;  and  not  content  with  two  more 
dollars  out  for  one  that  is,  they  go  to  five,  ten, 
twenty — ^failing  of  course  on  the  first  run ;  and 
the  loss  falling  upon  the  holders  of  its  notes — 
and  especially  the  holders  of  the  small  notes. 

We  now  touch  a  point,  said  Mr.  B.,  vital  to 
the  safety  of  banking,  and  I  hope  it  will  neither 
be  passed  over  without  decision,  nor  decided  in 
an  erroneous  manner.  We  had  up  the  same 
question  two  years  ago,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys 
by  the  local  deposit  banks.  A  senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wcbstkh)  moved  the 
question;  he  (Mr.  B.)  cordially  concurred  in 
it;  and  the  proportion  of  one-fottrth  was  then 
inserted.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  not  seen  at  that 
time  the  testimony  of  the  governor  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England,  fixing  on  the  one- 
third  as  the  proper  prc^rtion,  and  he  presum- 
ed that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
W.)  had  not  then  seen  it,  as  on  another  occasion 
he  quoted  it  with  i^probation,  and  stated  it  to 
be  the  proportion  observed  at  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.     The  proportion  of  one-fourth 


was  then  uiserted  in  the  deposit  bill;  it  was  aa 
erroneous  proportion,  but  even  that  proportion 
was  not  aUowed  to  stand.  After  having  been 
inserted  in  the  bill,  it  was  struck  out;  audit 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  tin 
Treasury  to  fix  the  proportion.  To  this  I  then 
objected,  and  gave  my  reasons  for  it.  I  was  for 
fixing  the  proportion,  because  I  held  it  vital  to 
the  safety  of  the  deposit  banks ;  I  was  agaiuA 
leaving  it  to  the  secretary,  because  it  was  a  cbm 
in  which  the  inflexible  rule  of  law,  and  not  the 
variable  dictate  of  individual  discretion  afaoold 
be  exercised ;  and  because  I  was  certain  thatno 
secretary  could  be  relied  upon  to  compel  tbt 
banks  to  toe  the  mark^  when  Congress  itself  had 
flinched  from  the  task  of  making  them  do  it 
My  objections  were  unavailing.  The  proportioo 
was  struck  out  of  the  biU ;  the  discretion  of  tfai 
secretary  to  fix  it  was  substituted;  and  that 
discretion  it  was  impossible  to  exerciae  with 
any  eficct  over  the  banks.  They  were,  that  is 
to  say,  many  of  them  were,  fiur  bcyood  the 
mark  then ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  issnliig  of 
the  Treasury  order  in  July,  1836,  there 
deposit  banks,  whose  proportion  of  i 
hand  to  their  immediate  liabilities  wan  aa  cm 
to  twenty,  one  to  thirty,  one  to  forty,  and  even 
one  to  fifty  1  The  explosion  of  all  soch  banki 
was  mevitable.  The  issuing  of  the  Treasmy 
order  improved  them  a  little :  they  b^gan  to  in- 
crease their  specie,  and  to  diminish  their  Bar 
bUities ;  but  the  gap  was  too  wide — tbe  chifli 
was  too  vast  to  be  filled :  and  at  the  tooeh  of 
pressure,  all  these  banks  fell  like  nine-pinal 
They  tumbled  down  in  a  heap,  and  lay  then^ 
without  the  power  of  motion,  or  scarcely  of 
breathing.  Such  was  the  consequence  of  our 
error  in  omitting  to  fix  the  proper  proportion 
of  specie  in  hand  to  the  liabilities  of  our  i 
banks :  let  us  avoid  that  error  in  the  bill  ] 
before  us. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

THE  NOBTH  AMD  THE  SOUTH :  OOMPAKATini 
PB08PEBITY:  80X7THERN  DISOONTEHT:  m 
TRUE  OAUB& 

To  show  the  working  of  the  federal  govenmicnt 
is  the  design  of  this  View — show  how  things 
are  done  under  it  and  their  efiecta ;  thai  the 
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good  roBj  be  approved  and  panued,  the  eril 
condemned  and  avoided,  and  the  machine  of 
goremment  be  made  to  work  equally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  according  to  the 
wise  and  beneficent  intent  of  its  founders.  It 
thus  becomes  neoessarj  to  show  its  working  in 
the  two  great  Atlantic  sections,  originally  sole 
parties  to  the  Union— the  North  and  the  South 
—complained  offer  many  years  on  one  part  as 
unequal  and  oppressive,  and  made  so  by  a 
eourse  of  federal  legislation  at  variance  with  the 
objects  of  the  confederation  and  contrary  to  the 
mtent  or  the  words  of  the  constitution. 

The  writer  of  this  View  sympathized  with 
that  complaint ;  believed  it  to  be,  to  much  ex- 
tent, weU  founded ;  saw  with  concern  the  cor- 
ro(Ung  efiect  it  had  on  the  feelings  of  patriotic 
men  of  the  South ;  and  often  had  to  lament  that 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  own  constituents  required 
him  to  give  votes  which  his  judgment  disapprov- 
ed and  his  feelings  condemned.  This  complaint 
existed  when  he  came  into  the  Senate ;  it  had, 
in  fact,  commenced  in  the  first  years  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  at  the  time  of  the  assumption 
of  the  State  debts,  the  incorporation  of  the  first 
national  bank,  and  the  adoption  of  the  funding 
system;  all  of  which  drew  capital  from  the 
South  to  the  North.  It  continued  to  increase ; 
and,  at  the  period  to  which  this  chapter  relates, 
it  had  reached  the  stage  of  an  organized  sec- 
tional expression  in  a  voluntary  convention  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  had  often  been  ex- 
pressed in  Congress,  and  in  the  State  l^s- 
latures,  and  habitually  in  the  discussions  of  the 
people ;  but  now  it  took  the  more  serious  form 
of  joint  action,  and  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a 
part  of  the  States  assembling  sectionally  to 
complain  formally  of  the  unequal,  and  to  them, 
injurious  operation  of  the  common  government, 
established  by  common  consent  for  the  common 
good,  and  now  frustrating  its  object  by  depart- 
ing from  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  The  con- 
vention was  called  commercial,  and  properly,  as 
the  grievance  complained  of  was  in  its  root 
commercial,  and  a  commercial  remedy  was  pro- 
posed 

It  met  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  afterwards 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  the  evil 
complained  of  and  the  remedy  proposed  were 
strongly  set  forth  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
body,  and  in  addresses  to  the  people  of  the 
Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  The  chang- 


ed relative  condition  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
country,  before  and  since  the  Union,  was  shown 
m  their  general  relative  depression  or  prosperity 
since  that  event,  and  especially  in  the  reversed 
condition  of  their  respective  foreign  import 
trade.  In  the  colonial  condition  the  compari- 
son was  wholly  in  fevor  of  the  South;  under 
the  Union  wholly  against  it  Thus,  in  the  year 
1760— only  sixteen  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — the  foreign  imports  into  Vir- 
ginia were  £850,000  sterling,  and  into  South 
Carolina  £555,000;  while  into  New  Tork 
they  were  only  £189,000,  into  Pennsylvania 
£490,000 ;  and  into  all  the  New  EngUnd  Cob- 
nies  collectively  only  £561,000. 

These  figures  exhibit  an  immense  superiority 
of  commercial  prosperity  on  the  side  of  the 
South  in  its  colonial  state,  sadly  contrasting 
with  another  set  of  figures  exhibited  by  the 
convention  to  show  its  relative  condition  with- 
in a  few  years  after  the  Union.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1821,  the  imports  into  New  Tork  had 
risen  to  $23,000,000— bemg  about  seventy  thnes 
its  colonial  import  at  about  an  equal  period  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  constitution ;  and  those 
of  South  Carolina  stood  at  93,000,000— which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  the 
same  that  they  were  m  1760. 

Such  was  the  difference — ^the  reversed  condi- 
tions—of the  two  sections,  worked  between 
them  in  the  brief  space  of  two  generations — 
within  the  actual  lifetime  of  some  who  had  seen 
their  colonial  conditions.  The  proceedings  of 
the  convention  did  not  stop  there,  but  brought 
down  the  comparison  (under  this  commercial 
aspect)  to  near  the  period  of  its  own  sitting — ^to 
the  actual  period  of  the  highest  manifestation 
of  Southern  discontent,  in  1832 — ^when  it  pro- 
duced the  enactment  of  the  South  Carolina  nul- 
lifying ordinance.  At  that  time  all  the  dispro- 
portions between  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
two  sections  had  inordinately  increased.  The 
New  York  imports  (since  1821)  had  more  than 
doubled ;  the  Virginia  had  fellen  off  one-half; 
South  Carolina  two-thirds.  The  actual  figures 
stood :  New  Tork  fifty-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, Virginia  half  a  million.  South  Carolina  one 
million  and  a  quarter. 

This  was  a  disheartening  view,  and  rendered 
more  grievous  by  the  certainty  of  its  continua- 
tion, the  prospect  of  its  aggravation,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  South  (in  its  great  staples) 
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fbrnished  the  bsMs  for  these  imports;  of  which 
it  received  so  small  a  share.  To  this  loss  of  its 
import  trade,  and  its  transfer  to  the  North,  the 
convention  attributed,  as  a  primary  cause,  the 
reversed  conditions  of  the  two  sections — the 
great  advance  of  one  in  wealth  and  improve- 
ments— ^the  slow  progress  and  even  comparative 
decline  of  the  other ;  and,  with  some  allowance 
for  the  operation  of  natural  or  inherent  causes, 
referred  the  effect  to  a  course  of  federal  legisla- 
tion unwarranted  by  the  grants  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  objects  of  the  Union,  which  sub- 
tracted capital  from  one  section  and  accumu- 
lated it  in  the  other : — protective  tariff  internal 
improvements^  pensions,  national  debt,  two  na- 
tional banks,  the  fVinding  system  and  the  paper 
system;  the  multiplication  of  offices,  profuse 
.  /  and  extravagant  expenditure,  the  conversion  of 
^  a  limited  into  an  almost  unlimited  government ; 
and  the  substitution  of  power  and  splendor  for 
what  was  intended  to  be  a  simple  and  economi- 
cal administration  of  that  part  of  their  afiairs 
which  required  a  general  head. 

These  were  the  points  of  complaint — abuses — 
which  had  led  to  the  collection  of  an  enormous 
revenue,  chiefly  levied  on  the  products  of  one 
section  of  the  Union  and  mainly  disbursed  in 
another.  So  far  as  northern  advantages  were 
the  result  of  fair  l^;islation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  Union,  all  discontent 
or  complaint  was  disclaimed.  All  knew  that 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  North  for  navi- 
gation would  give  it  the  advantage  in  foreign 
commerce ;  but  it  was  not  expected  that  these 
facilities  would  operate  a  monopoly  on  one  side 
and  an  extinction  on  the  other ;  nor  was  that 
consequence  allowed  to  be  the  effect  of  these 
advantages  alone,  but  was  chaiged  to  a  course 
of  legislation  not  warranted  by  the  objects  of 
the  Union,  or  the  terms  of  Uie  constitution, 
which  created  it.  To  this  course  of  legislation 
was  attributed  the  accumulation  of  capital  in 
the  North,  which  had  enabled  that  section  to 
monopolize  the  foreign  commerce  which  was 
founded  upon  southern  exports ;  to  cover  one 
part  with  wealth  while  the  other  was  impover- 
ished ;  and  to  make  the  South  tributary  to  the 
North,  and  suppliant  to  it  for  a  small  part  of 
the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

Unhappily  there  was  some  foundation  for 
this  view  of  the  case ;  and  in  this  lies  the  root 
of  the  discontent  of  the  South  and  its  dissatis- 


faction with  the  Union,  although  it  may  break 
out  upon  another  point  It  is  in  this  belief  jof 
an  incompatibility  of  interest,  from  the  pervert* 
ed  working  of  the  federal  government,  that  lies 
the  root  of  southern  discontent^  and  whidi 
constitutes  the  danger  to  the  Union,  and  niudi 
statesmen  should  confront  and  gn^ple  with; 
and  not  in  any  danger  to  slave  property,  whidi 
has  continued  to  aggrandize  in  value  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  cry  of  danger,  and  is  now 
of  greater  price  than  ever  was  known  before; 
and  such  as  our  ancestors  would  have  deemed 
fabulous.  The  sagacious  Mr.  Madison  knew 
this — knew  where  the  danger  to  the  Union  lay) 
when,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  last 
of  his  life,  and  under  the  anguish  of  painful  mia- 
givings,  he  wrote  (what  is  more  fully  Eet  out  ia 
the  previous  volume  of  this  work)  these  por* 
teutons  words : 

"  Tlie  visible  susceptibility  to  the  eontagum 
of  nullification  in  the  Southern  States,  the 
sympainy  arising  from  known  causes,  ami 
the  inculcated  imfreasion  of  a  permanent  tn- 
compaiibility  of  interest  Between  the  NorA 
ana  the  Souths  may  put  it  in  the  power  cf 
popular  leaders,  aspiring  to  the  highest  stO" 
tions,  to  unite  the  JSouth,  on  some  critical  oc- 
casion, in  some  course  of  action  of  %Dhich  m^ 
lification  may  be  the  first  step,  secession  the 
second,  and  a  farewell  separation  the  lasL*^ 

So  viewed  the  evil,  and  in  his  last  days,  the 
great  surviving  founder  of  the  Union — eeeii^ 
as  he  did,  in  this  inculcated  impression  of  a  psr> 
manent  incompatibility  of  interest  between  the 
two  sections,  the  fulcrum  or  point  of  supfior^ 
on  which  disunion  could  rest  its  lever,  and  pai^ 
ricidal  hands  build  its  schemes.  What  has 
been  published  in  the  South  and  adverted  to  in 
this  View  goes  to  show  that  an  incompatibili^ 
of  interest  between  the  two  sections,  thoqgfa 
not  inherent,  has  been  produced  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  government — not  its  fair  and  le- 
gitimate, but  its  perverted  and  unequal  ¥rork- 
ing. 

This  is  the  evil  which  statesmen  shoiuld  see 
and  provide  against.  Separation  is  no  remedty ; 
exclusion  of  Northern  vessels  from  Southern 
ports  is  no  remedy ;  but  is  disunion  itself— 
and  upon  the  very  point  which  caused  the 
Union  to  be  formed.  Regulation  of  commeroe 
between  the  States,  and  with  foreign  DalMBi) 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
Break  that  regulation,  and  the  Union  is  brokien ; 
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and  the  broken  ptrts  oonyerted  into  antagonist 
nitionfl,  with  causes  enough  of  dissension  to 
engend^  perpetual  wars,  and  inflame  incessant 
animosities.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  right 
wofking  of  the  constitution ;  in  the  cessation 
of  unequal  legislation ;  in  the  reduction  of  the 
inordinate  expenses  of  the  govemment ;  in  its 
return  to  the  simple,  limited,  and  economical 
myjiinfl  it  was  intended  to  be ;  and  in  the  reri- 
ywl  of  fhktemal  feelings,  and  respect  for  each 
other's  rights  and  just  complaints;  which  would 
return  of  themselyes  when  the  real  cause  of  dis- 
content was  remoyed. 

The  conyentions  of  Augusta  and  Charleston 
proposed  their  remedy  for  the  Southern  depres- 
aoo,  and  the  comparatiye  decay  of  which  they 
onnplained.  It  was  a  &ir  and  patriotic  reme- 
dy— ^that  of  becoming  their  own  exporters,  and 
qwning  a  direct  trade  in  their  own  staples  be- 
tween Southern  and  foreign  ports.  It  was  re- 
commended— attempted — fiiiled.  Superior  ad- 
fantages  for  nayigation  in  the  North — greater 
aptitude  of  its  people  for  commerce— established 
eourse  ai  business — accumulated  capital — con- 
tinued unequal  legislation  in  Congress ;  and  in- 
creasing expenditures  of  the  goyemment,  chief- 
ly disbursed  in  the  North,  and  defect  of  seamen 
in  the  South  (for  mariners  cannot  be  made  of 
slayes),  all  combined  to  retain  the  foreign  trade 
in  the  channel  which  had  absorbed  it ;  and  to 
increase  it  there  with  the  increasing  wealth 
and  population  of  the  country,  and  the  still 
&8ter  increasing  extrayagance  and  profusion 
of  the  goyemment.  And  now,  at  this  period 
(1855),  the  foreign  hnports  at  New  York  are 
^195,000,000 ;  at  Boston  $58,000,000 ;  m  Vir- 
ginia 91,250,000 ;  in  South  Carolina  $1,750,000. 

This  is  what  the  dry  and  naked  figures  show. 
To  the  memory  and  imagination  it  is  worse; 
for  it  is  a  tradition  of  the  Colonies  that  the 
South  had  been  the  seat  of  wealth  and  happi- 
ness, of  power  and  opulence ;  that  a  rich  popu- 
lation coyered  the  land,  dispensing  a  baronial 
hospitality,  and  diffusing  the  felicity  which 
themselyes  enjoyed  ;  that  all  was  life,  and  joy, 
and  affluence  then.  And  this  tradition  was  not 
without  similitude  to  the  reality,  as  this  writer 
can  testify ;  for  he  was  old  enough  to  haye  seen 
(after  the  Reyolution)  the  still  suryiying  state 
of  Southern  colonial  manners,  when  no  trayel- 
ler  was  allowed  to  go  to  a  tayem,  but  was 
handed  oyer  firom  family  to  family  through  en- 


tire States ;  when  holidays  were  days  of  festiyi- 
ty  and  expectation,  long  prepared  for,  and  cele- 
brated by  master  and  slaye  with  music  and 
feasting,  and  great  concourse  of  friends  and  rela- 
tiyes ;  when  gold  was  kept  in  desks  or  chests 
(after  the  downfall  of  continental  paper)  and 
weighed  in  scales,  and  lent  to  nei^bors  for 
short  terms  without  note,  interest,  witness,  or 
security;  and  on  bond  uid  land  security  for 
long  years  and  lawful  usance :  and  when  pet^ 
litigation  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  it  required 
a  fine  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  make  a  man 
serye  as  constable. 

The  reyerse  of  all  this  was  now  seen  and  fblt^ 
—not  to  the  whole  extent  which  fancy  or  policy 
painted— but  to  extent  enough  to  constitute  a 
reyerse,  and  to  make  a  contrast,  and  to  excite 
the  regrets  which  the  memory  of  past  joys  neyer 
fails  to  awaken.  A  real  change  had  come,  and 
tins  change,  the  effect  of  many  causes,  was  wholly 
attributed  to  one — the  unequal  woridng  of  the 
Federal  Goyemment — ^which  gaye  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Union  to  the  North,  and  all  its  bur- 
dens to  the  South.  And  that  was  the  point  on 
which  Southern  discontent  broke  out— on  which 
it  openly  rested  until  1835 ;  when  it  was  shifted 
to  the  danger  of  slaye  property. 

Separation  is  no  remedy  for  these  eyils,  but 
the  parent  of  far  greater  than  either  just  discon- 
tent or  restless  ambition  would  fly  from.  To 
the  South  the  Union  is  a  political  blessing ;  to 
the  North  it  is  both  a  political  and  a  pecuniary 
blessing ;  to  both  it  should  be  a  social  blessing. 
Both  sections  should  cherish  it,  and  the  North 
most  The  story  of  the  boy  that  killed  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  eyery  day,  that 
he  might  get  all  the  eggs  at  once,  was  a  fable ; 
but  the  Northern  man  who  could  promote  sepa- 
ration by  any  course  of  wrong  to  the  South 
would  oonyert  that  fitblo  into  history — his  own 
history — and  commit  a  folly,  in  a  mere  profit 
and  loss  point  of  yiew,  of  which  there  is  no  pre- 
cedent except  in  fiible. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FBOGBESS  OF  THB  BLAYERT  AGITATION:  MB. 
CALHOUN'S  APPBOYAL  OF  THE  MI8S0UBI  CX)M- 
PB0MI8E. 

This  portentous  agitatioii,  desdned  to  act  so 
seriouslj  on  the  harmonj,  and  possibly  on  the 
stability  of  the  Union,  requires  to  be  noted  in 
its  different  stages,  that  responsibility  may  fol- 
low culpability,  and  the  judgment  of  history  fidl 
where  it  is  due,  if  a  deplorable  calamity  is  made 
to  come  out  of  it  In  this  point  of  Yiew  the 
moYements  for  and  against  slayery  in  the  session 
of  1837-'38  deserve  to  be  noted,  as  of  disturbing 
effect  at  the  time ;  and  as  haYing  acquired  new 
fanportance  from  subsequent  events.  Early  in 
the  session  a  memorial  was  presented  in  the 
Senate  ttcm  the  General  Assembly  of  Vermont, 
remonstrating  against  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  and  praying  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slaYery  in  the  District  of  Columbia- 
followed  by  many  petitions  from  citizens  and 
societies  in  the  Northern  States  to  the  same 
effect ;  and,  further,  for  the  abolition  of  slsYory 
in  the  Territories— for  the  abolition  of  the  slaYO 
trade  between  the  States — and  for  the  exclusion 
of  ftiture  sUiYe  States  from  the  Union. 

There  was  but  little  in  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  to  excite  an  anti-slaYery  feel- 
ing, or  to  excuse  these  disturbmg  applications 
to  Congress.  There  was  no  slave  territory  at 
that  time  but  that  of  Florida;  and  to  ask  to 
abolish  slaYery  there,  where  it  had  existed  from 
the  disooYery  of  the  continent,  or  to  make  its 
continuance  a  cause  for  the  rejection  of  the  State 
when  ready  for  admission  into  the  Union,  and 
thus  form  a  free  State  in  the  rear  of  all  the  great 
slaYC  States,  was  equiYalent  to  prajing  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union.  Texas,  if  annexed,  would 
be  south  of  36^  30',  and  its  character,  in  relation 
to  slavery,  would  be  fixed  by  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line  of  1820.  The  slaYe  trade  between 
the  States  was  an  affair  of  the  States,  with  which 
Congress  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so 
long  as  it  existed  in  the  adjacent  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  was  a  point  of  policy  in 
which  every  Congress,  and  every  administra- 
tion, had  concurred  from  the  formation  of  the 


Union ;  and  in  which  there  was  nefer  a  i 
decided  concurrence  than  at  present 

The  petitioners  did  not  live  in  any  Tenritorf, 
State,  or  district  subject  to  slavery.  They  Mft 
none  of  the  cyUs  of  whidi  they  eomplained— 
were  answerable  for  none  of  the  supposed  sin 
which  they  denounced — ^were  liYing  under  a 
general  government  which  acknowledged  prop- 
erty in  slaves — and  had  no  right  to  disturb  the 
rights  of  the  owner :  and  they  ooimnitted  a 
cruelty  upon  the  slave  by  the  additioiial  rigois 
whidk  their  pernicious  interference  broqglbl 
upon  him. 

The  fiubject  of  the  petitions  was  disagreeable 
in  itself;  the  language  in  whidi  they  weie 
couched  was  offensive ;  and  the  wantomiess  of 
their  presentation  aggravated  a  proceeding  sofl- 
ciently  proYoking  in  the  dvikst  form  in  whidi 
it  could  be  conducted.  Bfany  petiticms  were  m 
the  same  words,  bearing  internal  eYidenoe  of 
concert  among  their  signers ;  many  were  dgned 
by  women,  whose  proper  sphere  was  for  : 
the  field  of  legislation ;  all  united  in  a  < 
purpose,  which  bespoke  community  of  origin, 
and  the  superintendence  of  a  general  direetioii. 
Every  presentation  gave  rise  to  a  question  and 
debate,  in  whidi  sentiments  and  feelings  wen 
expressed  and  consequences  predicted,  whidi  it 
was  painful  to  hear.  While  almost  eiery  sena- ' 
tor  condemned  these  petitions,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  originated,  and  the  language  in  whidi 
they  were  couched,  and  considered  them  as 
tending  to  no  practical  object,  and  only  calco- 
lated  to  make  dissension  and  irritation,  then 
were  others  who  took  them  in  a  graver  aenae^ 
and  considered  them  as  leading  to  the  ineritBUe 
separation  of  the  States.  In  this  sense  Mr. 
Calhoun  said : 

^^He  hkd  foreseen  what  this  subject  would 
come  to.  Ho  knew  its  origin,  and  that  it  )msj 
deeper  than  was  supposed.  It  grew  out  of  a 
spirit  of  fanaticism  which  was  daily  increasing^ 
and,  if  not  met  in  limme,  would  by  and  by  di»- 
solve  this  Union.  It  was  particularly  our  duty 
to  keep  the  matter  out  of  the  Senate — out  of  the 
halls  of  the  National  Legislature.  These  fimate. 
were  interfering  with  what  they  had  no  right 
Grant  the  reception  of  these  petitions^  and  you 
will  next  be  asked  to  act  on  them.  He  was  for 
no  conciliatory  course,  no  temporizing ;  instead 
of  yielding  one  inch,  he  would  rise  in  o[^[>osition ; 
and  he  hoped  CYcry  man  from  the  South  would 
stand  by  him  to  put  down  this  growing  eriL 
There  was  but  one  question  that  would  ever 
destroy  this  Union,  and  that  was  InTolYod  in 
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tUf  principle.  Tes^  this  was  potent  enoogh 
ftr  it)  and  must  be  early  arrested  if  the  Union 
WIS  to  be  preseryed.  A  man  must  see  little 
into  what  is  gomg  on  if  he  did  not  perceive  that 
this  spirit  was  growing,  and  that  the  rising 
generation  was  booming  more  strongly  imbned 
with  it  It  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  reports 
OQ  paper,  bat  by  action,  and  yery  decided  ac- 
tion.^ 

The  question  which  occupied  the  Senate  was 
as  to  the  most  judicions  mode  of  treating  these 
memorials,  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  evil 
efibcts:  and  that  was  entirely  a  question  of 
policy,  on  which  senators  disagreed  who  con- 
curred in  the  main  object  Some  deemed  it 
most  advisable  to  receive  and  consider  the  pe- 
titkMis — to  refer  them  to  a  committee — and 
snlgect  them  to  the  adverse  report  which 
they  would  be  sure  to  receive ;  as  had  been 
dooB  with  the  Quakers'  petitions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government  Others  deemed 
it  preferable  to  refuse  to  receive  them.  The 
oljection  urged  to  this  latter  course  was,  that 
it  would  mix  up  a  new  question  with  the 
lUvefy  agitation  which  would  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  many  who  did  not  co-operate  with 
the  Abolitionists— the  question  of  the  right  of 
petitbn;  and  that  this  new  question,  mixing 
with  the  other,  might  swell  the  number  of  pe- 
ititioners,  keep  up  the  applications  to  Congress, 
'and  perpetuate  an  agitation  which  would  other- 
wise soon  die  out  Mr.  Clay,  and  many  others 
were  of  this  opinion;  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
friends  thought  otherwise ;  and  the  result  was, 
80  far  as  it  concerned  the  petitions  of  individuals 
and  societies,  what  it  had  previously  been — a 
half-way  measure  between  reception  and  rejec- 
tion— a  motion  to  lay  the  question  of  reception 
on  the  table.  This  motion,  precluding  ail  dis- 
cussion, got  rid  of  the  petitions  quietly,  and 
kept  debate  out  of  the  Senate.  In  the  case 
of  the  memorial  from  the  State  of  Vermont, 
the  proceeding  was  slightly  different  in  form, 
but  the  same  in  substance.  As  the  act  of  a 
State,  the  memorial  was  received;  but  after 
reception  was  laid  on  the  table.  Thus  all  the 
memorials  and  petitions  were  disposed  of  by 
the  Senate  in  a  way  to  accomplish  the  two-fold 
object,  first,  of  avoiding  discussion ;  and,  next, 
condemning  the  object  of  the  petitioners.  It 
wtLH  accomplishing  all  that  the  South  asked; 
and  if  the  subject  had  rested  at  that  point,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  in  the  history  of  this 


session,  on  the  slavery  a^tation,  to  Hi«tingnVh 
it  from  other  sessionB  about  that  period:  but 
the  subject  was  revived ;  and  in  a  way  to  foroe 
discussion,  and  to  constitute  a  point  for  the  re- 
trospect of  history. 

Every  memorial  and  petition  had  been  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  senators 
from  the  slaveholding  States ;  but  Bfr.  Calhoun 
deemed  it  due  to  those  States  to  go  fhrther,  and 
to  obtain  from  the  Senate  declarations  whidi 
should  cover  all  the  questions  of  federal  power 
over  the  institution  of  slavery :'  although  he 
had  just  said  that  paper  reports  would  do 
no  good.  For  that  purpose,  he  submitted  a 
series  of  resolves — six  in  number — ^which  de- 
rive their  importance  from  their  comparison, 
or  rather  contrast,  with  others  on  the  same 
subject  presented  by  him  in  the  Senate  ten 
years  later;  and  which  have  given  birth  to 
doctrines  and  proceedings  which  have  greatly 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and  pal- 
pably endangered  its  stability.  The  six  reso- 
lutions of  this  period  ('37-'38)  undertook  to 
define  the  whole  extent  of  the  power  dele- 
gated by  the  States  to  the  federal  government 
on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  to  specify  the  acts 
which  would  exceed  that  power ;  and  to  show 
the  consequences  of  doing  any  thing  not  author- 
ized to  be  done — always  ending  in  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  first  four  of  these  related 
to  the  States ;  about  which,  there  being  no  dis- 
pute, there  was  no  debate.  The  sixth,  without 
naming  Texas,  was  prospective,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  a  case  which  might  include  her  annexa- 
tion ;  and  was  laid  upon  the  table  to  make  way 
for  an  express  resolution  from  Mr.  Preston  on 
the  same  subject  The  fifth  related  to  the  ter- 
ritories, and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
was  the  only  one  which  excited  attention,  or  has 
left  a  surviving  interest    It  was  in  these  words: 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  intermeddling  of  any 
State,  or  States,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  District,  or  any  of  the  territo- 
ries, on  the  ground  or  under  the  pretext  that  it 
is  immoral  or  sinful,  or  the  passage  of  any  act 
or  measure  of  Congress  with  that  view,  would 
be  a  direct  and  dangerous  attack  on  the  institu- 
tions of  all  the  slaveholding  States." 

The  dogma  of  '^no  power  in  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  the  existence  of  slavery  in  terri- 
tories "  had  not  been  invented  at  that  time ; 
and,  of  course,  was  not  asserted  in  this  resolve, 
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intended  bj  its  author  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  federal  legielatiTe  power  on  the  subject 
The  resolve  went  upon  the  existence  of  the 
power,  and  deprecated  its  abuse.  It  put  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  tenitories  into 
the  same  category,  both  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power  and  the  consiliences  to  result  from  the 
intermeddlmg  of  States  or  citizens,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  any  act  of  Congress  to  abolish  slayery 
in  either ;  and  this  was  admitting  the  power  in 
the  territory,  as  in  the  District ;  where  it  is  an 
express  grant  in  the  grant  of  all  legislative 
power.  The  intermeddling  and  the  legislation 
were  deprecated  in  both  solely  on  the  ground  of 
inexpediency.  Mr.  Clay  believed  this  inexpe- 
diency to  rest  upon  dififerent  grounds  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  territory  of  Florida — ^the  only 
territory  in  which  slavery  then  existed,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolution  could  apply.  He 
was  as  much  opposed  as  any  one  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  either  of  these  places,  but  believed 
that  a  different  reason  should  be  given  for  each, 
founded  in  their  respective  circumstances ;  and, 
therefore,  submitted  an  amendment,  consisting 
of  two  resolutions— one  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict, the  other  to  the  territory.  In  stating 
the  reasons  why  slavery  should  not  be  abol- 
ished in  Florida,  he  quoted  the  Missouri  com- 
promise lino  of  1820.  This  was  objected  to  by 
other  senators,  on  the  ground  that  that  line  did 
not  apply  to  Florida,  and  that  her  case  was  com- 
plete without  it  Of  that  opinion  was  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  clause  was  struck  out  This  gave 
Mr.  Calhoun  occasion  to  speak  of  that  com- 
promise, and  of  his  own  course  in  relation  to  it; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  himself  to 
have  been  favorable  to  that  memorable  measure 
at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  but  opposed  to  it 
now,  from  having  experienced  its  ill  effects  in 
encouraging  the  spirit  of  abolitionism : 

'*  He  was  glad  that  the  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment which  referred  to  the  Missouri  compromise 
had  been  struck  out  He  was  not  a  member  of 
Congress  when  that  compromise  was  made,  but 
it  is  due  to  candor  to  state  that  his  impressions 
were  in  its  favor ;  but  it  is  equally  due  to  it  to 
say  that,  with  his  present  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  spirit  which  then,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  disclose  itself  ho  had  entirely  changed 
his  opinion.  He  now  believed  that  it  was  a 
duigerous  measure,  and  that  it  has  done  much 
to  rouse  into  action  the  present  spirit  Had  it 
then  been  met  with  uncompromising  opposition, 
such  as  a  then  distinguished  and  sagacious 


member  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  now 
no  more,  opposed  to  it,  abolition  mid^t  have 
been  crushed  for  ever  in  its  birth.  He  then 
thought  of  Mr.  Randolph  as,  he  doabts  not, 
many  think  of  him  now  who  have  not  fblly 
looked  into  this  subject,  that  he  was  too  un- 
yielding— ^too  uncompromising^— too  impractk^ 
ble;  but  he  had  been  taught  his  error,  and  took 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  it" 


This  declaration  is  explicit  It  is  made  in  a 
spirit  of  candor,  and  as  due  to  justice.  It  ia  a 
declaration  spontaneously  made,  not  an  admit' 
sion  obtained  on  interrogatories.  It  ahoiwf 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  favor  of  the  ocmipio* 
mise  at  the  lime  it  was  adopted,  and  had  mm 
changed  his  opinions — ^entirely  changed''  them, 
to  use  his  own  words — not  on  constitatiooi], 
but  expedient  grounds.  He  had  changed  upon 
experience,  and  upon  seeing  the  dangerous  efllMti 
of  the  measure.  He  had  been  taught  his  error, 
and  took  pleasure  in  acknowledging  it  Hi 
blamed  Mr.  Randolph  then  for  having  been  too 
uncompromising;  but  now  thought  him  a^ip 
cious ;  and  believed  that  if  the  measure  bid 
met  with  uncompromising  opposition  at  the 
time,  it  would  have  crushed  for  ^ver  the  spirit 
of  abolitionism.  All  these  are  reasons  of  eoq^* 
diency,  derived  from  alter-experience,  and  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  any  constitutional  objectioik 
The  establishment  of  the  Missouri  oompromiBei 
line  was  the  highest  possible  o^^ercise  of  )Bga^\ 
lative  authority  over  the  subjedt  of  slavery  hi 
territory.  It  abolished  it  where  it  legaUy  ex- 
isted. It  for  ever  forbid  it  where  it  had  hffOf 
existed  for  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Randolph 
was  the  great  opponent  of  the  compronuse.  Hi 
gavo  its  friends  idl  their  trouble.  It  was  tlm 
he  applied  the  phrase,  so  annoying  and  destnie- 
tive  to  its  northern  supporters — ^"  dough  flkoe^" 
— a  phrase  which  did  them  more  harm  than 
the  best-reasoned  speech.  All  the  friends  of 
the  compromise  blamed  his  impracticable  op> 
position ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  joining  in  thai 
blame,  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  oor- 
dial  friends  of  the  measure.  This  abolitioa 
and  prohibition  extended  over  an  area  Istigi 
enough  to  make  a  dozen  States  ',  and  of  ill 
this  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  in  favor ;  and  now 
had  nothing  but  reasons  of  expediency,  and 
they  ex  post  factOj  against  it  His  exprasnd 
belief  now  was,  that  the  measure  was  dangerooi 
— he  does  not  say  unconstitutional,  but  daqger* 
ous — and  this  corresponds  with  the  -teius  of  Ut 
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A  fben  Bobmitted ;  which  makes  the 
dling  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
iries,  or  any  act  or  measure  of  Congress 
flfect,  a  ^dangerous"  attack  on  the  in- 
I  of  the  slayeholding  States.  Certainly 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  such  legis- 
d  not  then  entered  his  head.  The  sub- 
esolye  of  Mr.  Clay  di£fered  from  that 
lalhoun,  in  changing  the  word  "  inter- 
;"  to  that  of  "  interference ;"  and  con- 
at  word  to  the  conduct  of  citizens,  and 
^  abolition  or  attempted  abolition  of 
n  the  District  an  injury  to  its  own  in- 
I  as  well  as  to  the  States ;  and  placing 
ction  under  the  faith  implied  in  accept- 
!88k>n  from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It 
bese  words: 

.  the  interference  by  the  citizens  of  any 
tales,  with  the  view  to  the  abolition  of 
a  this  District,  is  endangering  the  rights 
litj  of  the  people  of  the  District ;  and 
''  act  or  measure  of  Congress,  dcsiened 
ih  slayeiT  in  this  District,  would  be  a 
.  of  the  faith  implied  in  the  cessions  by 
es  of  Virginia  and  Maryland — a  just 
alarm  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding 
and  have  a  direct  and  inevitable  ten- 
» disturb  and  endanger  the  Union." 

ote  on  the  final  adoption  of  the  resolu- 

s  —  Messrs.  Allen,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Brown,  Buchanan  Calhoun,  Clay,  of 
a,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Thomas  Clayton, 
len,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Grundy,  Hub- 
ing,  Lumpkin,  Lyon,  Nicholas,  Niles, 
Franklin  Pierce,  Preston,  Rives,  Roane, 
n,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  ConnecticutStrange, 
Iro,  Tipton,  Walker,  White,  Williams, 
Young. 

•8  —  Messrs.  Davis,  Knight,  McKean, 
Prentiss,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Swift,  Web- 

econd  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay  applied  to 
in  a  territory  where  it  existed,  and  de- 
1  any  attempt  to  abolish  it  in  such  tcr- 
18  alarming  to  the  slave  States,  and  as 
1  of  &ith  towards  its  inhabitants,  unless 
ked  it ;  and  in  derogation  of  its  right  to 
the  question  of  slavery  for  itself  when 
into  a  State.  This  resolution  was  in- 
to cover  the  case  of  Florida,  and  ran 

tolved^  That  any  attempt  of  Congress  to 
slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
n  which  it  exists  would  create  serious 


alarm  and  just  apprehension  in  the  States  sus- 
taining that  domestic  institution,  and  would  be 
a  violation  of  good  faith  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  any  such  territory  who  have  been  permitted 
to  settle  with,  and  hold,  slaves  therein ;  because 
the  people  of  any  such  territory  have  not  asked 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  therein ;  and  becvise, 
when  any  such  territory  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  the  people  thereof  shall 
be  entitled  to  decide  that  question  ezdusivelj 
for  themselves." 

And  the  vote  upon  it  was — 

"Yeas  — Messrs.  Allen,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Black,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Clay,  of 
Alabama,  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Crittenden,  Cuth- 
bert, Fulton,  Grundy,  Hubbard.  King,  Lump- 
kin, Lyon,  Merrick,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Norvell, 
Franklin  Pierce,  Preston,  Rives,  Roane,  Robin- 
son, Sevier,  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  StrangCL 
Tipton,  Walker,  T\  bite,  Williams,  Wright,  and 
Young. 

"Nays  — Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton.  Davi^ 
Knight,  McKean,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Smith,  of 
Indiana,  Swift,  and  Webster." 

The  few  senators  who  voted  against  both 
resolutions  chiefly  did  so  for  reasons  wholly  un- 
connected with  their  merits;  some  because 
opposed  to  any  declarations  on  the  subject,  as 
abstract  and  inoperative;  others  because  they 
dissented  from  the  reasons  expressed,  and  pre- 
ferred others :  and  the  senators  from  Delaware 
(a  slave  State)  because  they  had  a  nullification 
odor  about  them,  as  first  introduced.  Mr. 
Calhoun  voted  for  both,  not  in  preference  to  his 
own,  but  as  agreeing  to  them  after  they  had 
been  preferred  by  the  Senate;  and  so  gave  his 
recorded  assent  to  the  doctrines  they  contain- 
ed. Both  admit  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  over  the  existence  of  slavery  both  in 
the  district  and  the  territories,  but  deprecate  its 
abolition  where  it  existed  for  reasons  of  high  ex- 
pediency :  and  in  this  view  it  is  believed  nearly 
the  entire  Senate  concurred ;  and  quite  the  en- 
tire Senate  on  the  constitutional  point — there 
being  no  reference  to  that  point  in  any  part  of 
the  debates.  Mr.  Webster  probably  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  most  of  those  voting  with  him,  as 
well  as  his  own,  when  he  said : 

"  If  the  resolutions  set  forth  that  all  domestic 
institutions,  except  so  far  as  the  constitution 
might  interfere,  and  any  intermetldling  there- 
with by  a  State  or  individual,  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  confederacy,  and  was  thereby 
illegal  and  unjust,  he  would  give  them  his  hearty 
and  cheerful  support ;  and  would  do  so  still  n 
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the  senator  from  South  Carolina  would  consent 
to  such  an  amendment;  bat  in  their  present 
form  he  must  giye  his  Tote  against  them." 

The  general  feeling  of  the  Senate  was  that  of 
entire  repu^anoe  to  the  whole  moyement — that 
of  the  petitions  and  memorials  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  on  the  other. 
The  former  were  quietly  got  rid  of,  and  in  a  way 
to  rebuke,  as  well  as  to  condenm  Uieir  presenta- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  by  motions  (sustained  by  the 
body)  to  lay  them  on  the  table.  The  resolutions 
oould  not  so  easily  be  disposed  of^  especially 
as  their  mover  earnestly  demanded  discussion, 
spoke  at  large,  and  often,  himself;  "  and  desired 
to  make  the  question,  on  their  rejection  or  adop- 
tion, a  test  question."  They  were  abstract,  lead- 
ing to  no  result,  made  discussion  where  silence 
was  desirable,  frustrated  the  design  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  refusing  to  discuss  the  abolition  petitiona 
gave  them  an  importance  to  which  they  were 
not  entitled,  promoted  agitation,  embarrassed 
friendly  senators  from  the  North,  placed  some 
in  &lse  positions ;  and  brought  animadversions 
from  many.    Thus,  Mr.  Buchanan : 

^  I  cannot  believe  that  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  taken  the  best  course  to  attain 
these  results  (quieting  agitation).  This  is  the 
great  centre  of  agitation ;  from  this  capital  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  Union.  I  thererore  de- 
precate  a  protracted  discussion  of  the  question 
nere.  It  can  do  no  good,  but  may  do  much 
harm,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  The 
senators  from  Delaware,  although  representing 
a  alaveholding  State,  have  voted  agamst  these 
resolutions  because,  in  their  opinion^  they  can 
detect  in  them  the  poison  of  nullification.  Now, 
I  can  sec  no  such  thing  in  them,  and  am  ready 
to  avow  in  the  main  they  contain  nothing  but 
correct  political  principles,  to  which  I  am  de- 
voted. But  what  then  1  These  senators  arc 
placed  in  a  false  position,  and  are  compelled  to 
vote  against  resolutions  tne  object  of  which  they 
heartilv  approve.  A|i:ain,  my  friend,  the  senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wall),  votes  against 
them  because  they  are  political  abstractions  of 
which  he  thinks  the  Senate  ought  not  to  take 
cognizance,  although  he  is  as  much  opposed  to 
alMlition,  and  as  willing  to  maintain  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  South  as  any  senator  upon 
this  floor.  Other  senators  believe  the  right  of 
petition  has  been  endangered;  and  until  that 
has  been  established  they  will  not  vote  for  any 
resolutions  on  the  subject  Thus  we  stand: 
and  those  of  us  in  the  North  who  must  sustain 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  are  forced  into  false  posi- 
tioa*;.  Abolition  thus  acquires  force  by  bring- 
ing to  its  aid  the  right  of  petition,  and  the 
hiMtility  which  exists  at  the  North  against  the 


doctrines  of  nullification.  It  is  in  vain  to  mf 
that  these  prindples  are  not  really  involved  in 
the  question.  This  may  be,  and  in  my  Gpinion 
is,  true ;  but  why,  by  our  conduct  here,  snoold 
we  afford  the  abolitionists  such  plausible  pre- 
texts ?  The  &ct  is,  and  it  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  those  of  us  in  the  Northern  States  who  ham 
determined  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  slave 
States  at  every  hazard  are  placed  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing situation.  We  are  almost  UteraOj 
between  two  fires.  Whilst  in  front  vre  are 
assailed  by  the  abolitionists,  our  own  friends  in 
the  South  are  constantly  driving  us  into  posi- 
tions where  their  enemies  and  our  enemies  may 
gain  important  advantages." 

And  thus  Mr.  Crittenden : 

^  If  the  object  of  these  resolutions  was  to  pro- 
duce peace,  and  allay  excitement  it  mppema  to 
him  that  tney  were  not  very  likely  to  aeoQBH 
plish  such  a  purpose.  More  vague  and  geneial 
abstractions  could  hardly  have  been  broq^t 
forward,  and  they  were  more  calculated  to  pr(h 
duce  agitation  and  stir  up  discontent  and  oad 
blood  Sian  to  do  any  good  whatever.  Such  hb 
knew  was  the  general  opinion  of  Southern  men, 
few  of  whom,  however  they  assented  to  the  ab- 
stractions, approved  of  this  method  of  agitating 
the  subject  The  mover  of  these  resolntioos 
relies  mainly  on  two  points  to  carry  the  Seoats 
with  him :  first,  he  reiterates  the  cry  of  daanr 
to  the  Union ;  and,  next,  that  if  he  is  not  fol- 
lowed in  this  movement  he  urges  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Union.  It 
is  possible  the  gentleman  may  be  mistaken.  It 
possibly  might  not  be  exactly  true  that  to  save 
the  Union,  it  was  necessary  to  follow  hhn.  On 
the  contrary,  some  were  of  opinion,  and  be  for 
one  was  much  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  view, 
that  to  follow  the  distinguished  mover  of  these 
resolutions — to  pursue  the  course  of  irritatkMi. 
agitation,  and  intimidation  which  he  diaDDsd 
out — ^would  be  the  very  best  and  surest  method 
that  could  be  chalked  out  to  destroy  this  great 
and  happy  Union." 

And  thus  Mr.  Clay : 

"  The  scries  of  resolutions  under  consideration 
has  been  introduced  by  the  senator  from  Sooth 
Carolina,  after  he  and  other  senators  from  the 
South  had  deprecated  discussion  on  the  delicate 
subject  to  which  they  relate.  They  have  oeca- 
sioned  much  discussion,  in  which  hitherto  I 
have  not  participated.  1  hope  tliat  the  tenden- 
cv  of  the  resolutions  may  be  to  allay  the  ex- 
citement which  unhappily  prevails  in  respect  to 
the  abolitk>n  of  slavery;  but  I  confess  that, 
taken  altogether,  and  in  connection  with  other 
circumstances,  and  especially  considering  the 
manner  in  which  their  author  has  pressed  them 
on  the  Senate,  I  fear  that  they  will  have  the 
opposite  effect ;  and  particularly  at  the  North  t 
that  they  may  increase  and  exasperate  instead 
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of  diminifthing  and  MBnaging  the  exiBting  agit»- 


And  thus  Mr.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina : 

''His  objections  to  the  introdnction  of  the 
resohitions  were  that  they  allowed  eround  for 
diBcnsBion;  and  that  the  subject  ought  neyer  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  halls  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  was  always  to  be  taken  for  granted 
br  the  South ;  and  what  would  abstract  propo- 
sitions of  this  natore  effect  ?" 

And  thus  Mr.  Strange,  of  North  Carolina : 

**  What  did  th^  set  forth  but  abstract  prin- 
ciples, to  which  the  South  had  again  and  again 
certified  ?  What  bulwark  of  defence  was  need- 
ed stronger  than  the  constitution  itself  ?  Every 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  South  only  gave 
additional  strengtn  to  her  opponents.  The 
wisest,  nay,  the  only  safe,  course  was  to  remain 
q^niet,  though  prepared  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
sist all  aggression.  Questions  like  this  only 
tended  to  excite  angry  feelings.  The  senator 
IVom  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  charged 
btm  with  ^ preaching^  to  one  side.  Perhaps 
be  had  sermonized  too  lone  for  the  patience  of 
the  Senate ;  but  then  he  had  preaclied  to  all 
rideo.  It  was  the  aeitation  of  the  question  in 
asgr  form,  or  shape,  that  rendered  it  dangerous. 
Agitating  this  question  in  any  shape  was  ruinous 
to  the  South." 

And  thus  Mr.  Richard  H.  Bayard,  of  Delar 


"  Though  he  denounced  the  spirit  of  abolition 
as  dangerous  and  wicked  in  the  extreme,  yet  he 
did  not  feel  himself  authorized  to  vote  for  the 
resolutions.  If  the  doctrines  contained  in  them 
were  correct,  then  nullification  was  correct ; 
and  if  passed  might  hereafter  be  appealed  to  as 
a  precedent  in  favor  of  that  doctrine ;  though  he 
acquitted  the  senator  [Mr.  Calhounj  of  having 
the  most  remote  intention  of  smugglmg  in  any 
thing  in  relation  to  that  doctrine  under  cover 
of  these  resolutions.'^ 

Mr.  Calhoun,  annoyed  by  so  much  condem- 
nation of  his  course,  and  especially  from  those 
as  determined  as  himself  to  protect  the  slave 
institution  where  it  legally  existed,  spoke  often 
and  warmly ;  and  justified  his  course  from  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences to  the  Union  if  it  was  not  arrested. 

"I  fear  (said  Mr.  C.)  that  the  Senate  has  not 
elevated  its  view  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  existing  danger. 
It  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  to  look  too  much 
to  the  fiitnre,  and  to  move  against  dangers  at 
too  great  a  distance,  which  had  involved  him  in 
many  difficulties  and  exposed  him  often  to  the 
imputation  of  unworthy  motives.    Thus  he  had 


lon^  foreseen  the  inunense  surplus  revenue 
which  a  false  system  of  legislation  must  pour 
into  the  Treasury,  and  the  fittal  consequences 
to  the  morals  and  institutions  of  the  country 
which  must  follow  When  nothing  else  could 
arrest  it  he  threw  himself  with  his  State,  into 
the  breach,  to  arrest  dangers  which  couhl  not 
otherwise  be  arrested ;  whether  wisely  or  not 
he  left  posterity  to  judge.  He  now  saw  with 
equal  clearness — as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun 
— the  fatal  conf^equences  which  must  follow 
if  the  present  disease  be  not  timely  arrested. 
He  would  repeat  again  what  he  had  so  often 
said  on  this  floor.  This  was  the  only  ques- 
tion of  sufficient  magnitude  and  potency  to 
divide  this  Union ;  and  divide  it  it  would,  or 
drench  the  country  in  blood,  if  not  arrested. 
He  knew  how  much  the  sentiment  he  hnd  ut- 
tered would  be  misconstrued  and  misrepre- 
sented. There  were  those .  who  saw  no  dan- 
ger td'the  Union  in  the  violation  of  all  its 
fundamental  principles,  but  who  were  full  of 
apprehension  when  danger  was  foretold  or  re- 
sisted, and  who  held  not  the  authors  of  the 
danger,  but  those  who  forewarned  or  opposed 
it,  responsible  for  consequences." 

"But  the  cry  of  disunion  by  the  weak  or 
designing  had  no  terror  for  him.  If  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  was  less,  he  might  tamper 
with  the  deep  disease  whicn  now  afflicts  the 
body  politic,  and  keep  silent  till  the  patient  was 
r^dy  to  sink  under  its  mortal  blows.  It  is  a 
cheap,  and  he  must  say  but  too  certain  a  mode 
of  acquiring  the  character  of  devoted  attachment 
to  the  Union.  But,  seeing  the  danger  a.<)  he 
did,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  Union  and 
those  he  represented  to  keep  silence.  The  as- 
saults daily  made  on  the  institutions  of  nearly 
one  half  of  the  States  of  this  Union  by  the 
other — institutions  interwoven  from  the  bej2;in- 
ning  with  their  political  and  social  existence, 
and  which  cannot  be  other  than  that  without 
their  inevitable  destruction — will  and  miii-t,  if 
continued,  make  two  people  of  one  by  destroy- 
ing every  sympathy  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions— obliterating  from  their  hearts  the  recol- 
lection of  their  common  danger  and  glor}- — and 
implanting  in  their  place  a  mutual  hatred,  more 
deadly  than  ever  existed  between  two  ncijjhbor- 
ing  people  since  the  commencement  of  tlie  hu- 
'  man  race.  He  feared  not  the  circulation  of  the 
I  thousands  of  incendiary  and  slanderous  publi- 
cations which  were  daily  issued  from  an  organ- 
I  ized  and  powerful  press  among  those  intended 
i  to  be  vilined.  The}'  cannot  penetrate  our  sec- 
I  tion  ;  that  was  not  the  danger  ;  it  \^\  in  a  dif- 
I  ferent  direction.  Their  circulation  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  was  what  was  to  bo  dn*ad- 
ed.  It  was  infusing  a  deadly  poison  into  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation,  implanting  in 
1  them  feelings  of  hatred,  the  most  deadly  ha- 
tred, instead  of  afiection  and  love,  for  one  half 
of  this  Union,  to  be  returned,  on  their  part, 
with  equal  detestation.    The  latal,  the  immu- 
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table  consequences,  if  not  arrested,  and  that 
without  delay,  were  such  as  he  had  presented. 
The  first  and  desin^le  object  is  to  arrest  it 
in  the  non-slayeholding  States;  to  meet  the 
disease  where  it  originated  and  where  it  exists ; 
and  the  first  step  to  this  is  to  find  some  com- 
mon constitutional  ground  on  which  a  rally, 
with  that  object,  can  be  made.  These  resolu- 
tions present  the  ground,  and  the  only  one,  on 
which  it  can  be  lEunde.  The  only  remedy  is  in 
the  State  rights  doctrines ;  and  if  those  who 
profess  them  in  slayeholding  States  do  not  rally 
on  them  as  their  political  creed,  and  organise  as 
a  party  against  the  fanatics  in  order  to  put  them 
down,  the  South  and  West  will  be  compelled  to 
take  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands.  They 
will  then  stand  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man;  and  what  in  that  event  will  follow  no 
mortal  can  anticipate.  Mr.  President  (said  Mr. 
0.),  we  are  reposing  on  a  Tolcano.  The  Senate 
seems  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  ^ling 
in  the  South.  The  mail  has  just  broughtlk  in- 
telligence of  a  most  important  step  takep  by 
one  of  the  Southern  States  in  coimection  with 
this  subject,  which  will  give  some  conception 
of  the  tone  of  feeling  whidi  begins  to  prevail  in 
that  quarter." 

It  was  such  speaking  as  this  that  induced 
some  votes  against  the  resolutions.  All  the 
senators  were  dissatisfied  at  the  constant  exhi- 
bition of  the  same  remedy  (disunion),  fbr  all 
the  diseases  of  the  body  politic ;  but  the  greater 
part  deemed  it  right,  if  they  voted  at  all,  to  vote 
their  real  sentiments.  Many  were  disposed  to 
lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  as  the  disturb- 
ing |)ctitions  had  been ;  but  it  was  concluded 
that  policy  made  it  preferable  to  vote  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  speak  in  this  debate. 
He  believed,  as  others  did,  that  discussion  was 
ii^urious ;  that  it  was  the  way  to  keep  up  and 
extend  agitation,  and  the  thing  above  all  others 
which  the  abolitionists  desired.  Discussion 
upon  the  floor  of  the  American  Senate  was  to 
them  the  concession  of  an  immense  advantage — 
the  concession  of  an  elevated  and  commanding 
theatre  for  the  display  and  dissemination  of 
their  doctrines.  It  gave  them  the  point  to 
stand  upon  from  which  they  could  reach  every 
part  of  the  Union ;  and  it  gave  them  the  Reg- 
ister of  the  Debates^  instead  of  their  local  pa- 
pers, for  their  organ  of  communication.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  a  fortunate  customer  for  them. 

The  Senate,  in  laying  all  their  petitions  and 
the  memorial  of  Vermont  on  the  table  with- 
out debate,  signified  its  desire  to  yield  them  no 


such  advantage.  The  introduction  of  Mr.  Oil- 
bounds  resolution  frustrated  that  desire,  and  in- 
duced many  to  do  what  they  condemned.  Mr. 
Benton  took  his  own  sense  of  the  proper  course, 
in  abstaining  from  debate,  and  confining  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions  to  the  delivery  of  Totee: 
and  in  that  he  conformed  to  the  «en«e  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  action  of  the  House  of  R^reeen- 
tatives.  Many  hundreds  of  these  petitions  wen 
presented  in  the  House,  and  quietly  laid  upoa 
the  table  (after  a  stormy  scene,  and  Uie  adoptioB 
of  a  new  rule),  under  motions  to  that  effiM^t ;  and 
this  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  Senate,  bid 
it  not  been  for  the  resolutions,  the  introdnctka 
of  which  was  so  generally  deprecated. 

The  part  of  this  debate  whidi  excited  no  afr* 
tention  at  the  time,  but  has  since  aoquired  a 
momentous  importance,  is  that  part  hi  wludi 
Mr.  Calhoun  declared  his  favorable  dispositkB 
to  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  his  CQndenmar 
tion  of  Mr.  Randolph  (its  chief  opponent),  fiir 
opposing  it ;  and  his  change  of  opinion  ainoe^ 
not  for  unconstitutionality,  but  becaaae  he  be* 
lieved  it  to  have  become  dangerous  in  encour- 
aging the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  This  oonqMh 
mise  was  the  highest,  the  most  solemn,  the  most 
momentous,  the  most  emphatic  assertion  of 
Congressional  power  over  slavery  in  a  torritofy 
which  had  ever  been  made,  or  could  be  con- 
ceived. It  not  only  abolished  slavery  whore  it 
legally  existed ;  but  for  ever  prohibitcKl  it  when 
it  had  long  existed,  and  that  over  an  extent  of 
territory  lai^r  than  the  area  of  all  the  Atlan- 
tic slave  States  put  together :  and  thus  yieldiQg 
to  the  free  States  the  absolute  predominanoe  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  for  that  resolution  in  1820; 
— ^blamed  those  who  opposed  it ;  and  could  see 
no  objection  to  it  in  1838  but  the  enoonnge- 
ment  it  gave  to  the  spirit  of  abolitionism.  Nine 
years  afterwards  (session  of  1846-'47)  he  sub- 
mitted other  resolutions  (five  in  number)  on 
the  same  power  of  Congress  over  slavery  legis- 
lation in  the  territories ;  in  which  he  denied  the 
power,  and  asserted  that  any  such  legislation 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  slaveholding  emigranti 
from  the  States,  in  preventing  than  from,  re- 
moving, with  their  slave  property,  to  such  ter- 
ritory, "  would  be  a  violation  of  the  constita- 
tion  and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  whidi 
such  citizens  emigrated,  and  a  derogation  of 
that  perfect  equality  whidi  belongs  to  1 
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inMniberB  of  this  Unkm ;  and  vould  tend  di- 
rectly to  evhvert  the  Union  iteelf,^ 

These  lesolntions,  bo  new  and  startling  in 
their  doctrines — so  contrary  to  their  anteces- 
ion,  and  to  the  whole  coarse  of  the  goyemment 
— ^were  denounced  by  the  writer  of  this  View 
the  instant  they  were  read  in  the  Senate ;  and, 
bong  much  discoontenanoed  by  other  senators, 
tfaey  were  never  pressed  to  ayote  in  that  body ; 
but  were  afterwards  adopted  by  some  of  ^e 
slave  State  legislatores.  One  year  afterwards. 
In  a  debate  on  the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  and 
OQ  the  section  which  proposed  to  declare  tlie 
anti-slavery  danse  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  to 
be  in  tiroe  in  that  territory,  Mr.  Calhonn  de- 
nied the  power  of  Congress  to  make  any  such 
declaration,  or  in  any  way  to  legislate  upon 
daveryin  a  territory.  He  delivered  a  most 
elaborate  and  thoroughly  considered  speech  on 
the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  down 
three  propositions : 

1.  That  Congress  had  no  power  to  l^late 
npon  slavery  in  a  territory,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  dtisens  of  slaveholding  States  firom  remov- 
\s%  into  it  vritfa  their  slave  property.  2.  That 
Cengrees  had  no  power  to  del^ate  such  an- 
tfaori^  to  a  territory.  3.  That  the  tcnitory 
had  no  soeh  power  in  itself  (thus  leavmg  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  territory  without  any 
If^gislative  power  over  it  at  all).  He  deduced 
these  dogmas  from  a  new  insight  into  the  con- 
stitution, which,  according  to  this  fresh  intro- 
spection, recognized  slavery  as  a  national  insti- 
tution, and  carried  that  part  of  itself  (by  its 
own  vigor)  into  all  the  territories ;  and  pro- 
tected slavery  there:  ergo^  neither  Congress, 
nor  its  deputed  territorial  legislature,  nor  the 
people  of  the  territory  during  their  territorial 
condition,  could  any  way  touch  the  subject — 
dther  to  affirm,  or  disaffirm  the  institution. 
He  endeavored  to  obtain  from  Congress  a 
cratch  to  aid  these  lame  doctrines  in  limping 
into  the  territories  by  getting  the  constitution 
Toted  into  them,  as  part  of  their  organic  law ; 
and,  failing  in  that  attempt  (repeatedly  made), 
he  took  position  on  the  ground  that  the  consti- 
tution went  into  these  possessions  of  itself,  so 
far  as  slavery  was  concerned,  it  being  a  nar 
tional  institution. 

These  three  propositions  being  in  flagrant  con- 
flict vrith  the  power  exercised  by  Congress  in  the 
eetablishment  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line 


(which  had  become  a  tradition  as  a  Southern 
measure,  supported  by  Southern  members  of 
Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  member), 
the  fiu^  ci  that  compromise  and  his  concur- 
rence in  it  was  immediately  used  against  him 
by  Senator  Dix,  of  New  York,  to  invalidate  his 
present  opinions. 

Unfortunately  he  had  forgotten  this  cabinet 
consultation,  and  his  own  concurrence  in  its 
decision — ^believing  fully  that  no  such  thing 
had  occurred,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  new 
dogma  of  total  denial  of  all  constitutional  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  a  terri- 
tory. This  brought  up  recollections  to  sustain 
the  tradition  which  told  of  the  consultation — ^to 
show  that  it  took  place— that  its  voice  was 
unanimous  in  fayor  of  the  compromise ;  and, 
consequently,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  himsolf  was  in 
fiivor  of  it.    Old  writings  were  produced : 

Pint,  a  fac  eimile  copy  of  an  original  pi^r 
in  Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  found  among  his 
manuscripts,  dated  March  4^  1820  (two  days 
before  the  approval  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
act),  and  indorsed :  ^Interrogatories — ^Missouri 
— to  the  Heads  of  Departments  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General ;  ^  and  containing  within  two  ques- 
tions: ''I.  Has  Congress  a  right,  under  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  constitution,  to 
make  a  regulation  prohibiting  slavery  in  a  ter- 
ritory ?  2.  Is  the  8th  section  of  the  act  which 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  3d  in- 
stant for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
Union,  consistent  with  the  constitution  ? " 
Secondly^  the  draft  of  an  original  letter  in 
Mr.  Monroe's  handwriting,  but  without  signa- 
ture, date,  or  address,  but  believed  to  have  been 
addressed  to  General  Jackson,  in  which  he 
says :  ^  The  question  which  lately  agitated  Con- 
gress and  the  public  has  been  settled,  as  you 
have  seen,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  as  a  State,  unrestricted; 
and  Arkansas,  also,  when  it  reaches  maturity; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  parallel  of  36 
degrees  30  minutes  as  a  line  north  of  which 
slavery  is  prohibited,  and  permitted  south  of  it. 
I  took  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  to  the  constitutionality  of  restraining 
territories,  which  was  explicit  in  fever  of  it; 
and,  as  it  was,  that  the  8th  section  of  the  act 
was  i^plicable  to  territories  only,  and  not  to 
States  when  thoy  should  be  admitted  into  the 
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Union."  Thirdly^  an  extract  frtnn  tbe  diary  of 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  under  dote  of  the  3d  of 
March,  1820,  stating  that  the  President  on  that 
day  assembled  his  cabinet  to  ask  their  opinions 
on  the  two  questions  mentioned — ^which  the 
whole  cabinet  immediately  answered  unani- 
mously, and  affirmatively ;  that  on  the  5th  he 
sent  the  questions  in  writing  to  the  members 
of  his  cabinet,  to  roceive  their  written  answers, 
to  be  filed  in  the  department  of  State ;  and  that 
on  the  6th  he  took  his  own  answer  to  the  Pres- 
ident, to  be  filed  with  the  rest — ^all  agreeing  in 
the  affinnatiTe,  and  only  differing  some  in  as- 
signing, others  not  assigning  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  The  diary  states  that  the  President 
signed  his  approval  of  the  Missouri  act  on  the 
6th  (which  the  act  shows  he  did),  and  request- 
ed Mr.  Adams  to  have  all  the  opinions  filed  in 
the  department  of  State. 

Upon  this  eyidence  it  would  haye  rested 
without  question  that  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
had  been  consulted  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  that  all  con- 
curred in  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  denial  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritorial bill.  His  denial  brought  out  this  evi- 
dence ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  production  and 
oonclusiyeness,  he  adhered  tenaciously  to  his 
disbelief  of  the  whole  occurrence ;  and  especial- 
ly the  whole  of  his  own  imputed  share  in  it 
Two  circumstances,  specious  in  themselves,  fk- 
vored  this  denial :  first^  that  no  such  papers  as 
those  described  by  Mr.  Adams  were  to  be  found 
in  the  department  of  State ;  secondly,  that  in 
the  original  draft  of  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  it  had 
first  been  written  that  the  affirmative  answers 
of  his  cabinet  to  his  two  interrogatories  were 
^  unant/noti«,"  which  word  had  been  crossed 
out  and  "  explicit "  substituted. 

With  some  these  two  circumstances  weighed 
nothing  against  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses, 
and  the  current  corroborating  incidents  of  tradi- 
tion. In  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years,  and 
in  the  changes  to  which  our  cabinet  officers  and 
the  clerks  of  departments  are  subjected,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  liiat  the  papers  had  been  mislaid 
or  lost — far  easier  than  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Adams  could  have  been  mistaken  in  the  entry 
made  in  his  diary  at  the  time.  And  as  to  the 
substitution  of  ^explicit"  for  ^unanimous," 
that  was  known  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  the  violation  of  the  rule  which  forbid  the 


disclosure  of  individual  oinnioiia  in  tbe  i 
consultations.  With  others,  and  espedaliy  with 
the  political  friends  of  Bir.  CaUKmn,  they  wen 
received  as  Ml  confirmation  of  hiB  denml,  and 
left  them  at  liberty  to  accept  his  present  opin- 
ions as  those  of  his  whole  life,  nmnTalidatod  Ij 
previous  personal  discrepancy,  and  naoimaUV' 
acted  by  the  weight  of  a  cab^iet  decjaion  mkkr 
Mr.  Monroe:  and  accordingly  the  new-bccB 
dogma  of  no  power  in  CofigretB  to  iegiglaU 
upon  the  existence  of  slavery  in  ike  territarim 
became  an  article  of  political  foith,  inoorpocalid 
in  the  creed,  and  that  for  action,  of  a  Imi^  poli* 
tical  party.  What  is  now  brought  to  lig^of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  in  '37-^38  ahowi 
this  to  have  been  a  mistake — that  Mr.  GalhouB 
admitted  the  power  in  1820,  when  ha  finond 
the  compromise  and  blamed  Mr.  RaiMMph  ht 
opposing  it ;  that  he  admitted  it  again  in  1838^ 
when  he  submitted  his  own  lesolutioiii^  aal 
voted  for  those  of  Mr.  Clay.  Itsohqipenedtkat 
no  one  recollected  these  proceedings  of  'S?-^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Oregon  debate  of  '47-^48.  Tha 
writer  of  this  View,  though  posaeaaing  a  ma- 
mory  credited  as  tenacious,  did  not  raeoUeet 
them,  nor  remember  them  at  all,  until  foiml 
among  the  materials  collected  for  thia  hi^ 
tory — a  circumstance  whidi  he  attributes  to 
his  repugnance  to  the  whole  debate^  and  tak- 
ing no  part  in  the  proceedings  ezocpt  to 
vote. 

The  cabinet  consultation  of  1820  was  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  avowal  ef 
1838,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  object  of  Htm 
View  to  pursue  his  connection  with  thsi|irivito 
executive  counselling.  The  only  matfirlal  ii^ 
quiry  is  as  to  his  approval  of  the  Missoaxi^MB* 
promise  at  the  time  it  was  adopted ;  and  tballi 
fully  established  by  himBel£ 

It  would  be  a  labor  unworthy  of  histofj  to 
look  up  the  conduct  of  any  pabUo  maSi  sad 
trace  him  through  shifting  scenes,  with  a  man 
view  to  personal  effect — ^with  a  mere  visw  to 
personal  disparagement,  by  showing  him  oontm- 
dictory  and  inconsistent  at  some  period  of  Ui 
course.  Such  a  labor  would  be  idle^  \ 
able,  and  derogatory ;  but,  when  a  change  i 
place  in  a  public  man's  opinions  which  leads  to 
a  change  of  conduct,  and  into  a  new  lins  sf 
action  disastrous  to  the  country,  it  beoomss  the 
duty  of  history  to  note  the  fact,  and  to  expose 
the  contradiction^not  for  personal  dispangs* 
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ment— bat  to  oonntenet  the  fofoe  of  the  new 
and  dangerous  opinion. 

In  this  sense  it  beoomes  an  obligatory  task  to 
ihow  the  change,  or  rather  changes,  in  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's opinions  on  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congroas  oyer  the  existence  of  slaTery  in  the 
national  territories;  and  these  changes  have 
been  great— too  great  to  admit  of  followers  if 
thej  had  been  known.  Firsty  fully  admitting 
the  power,  and  justifying  its  exercise  in  the 
laigest  and  highest  possible  case.  Next^  ad- 
mitting the  power,  but  deprecating  its  exeidse 
in  certain  limited,  q)ecified,  qualified  cases. 
T%enj  denying  it  in  a  limited  and  specified  case. 
Unalfyj  denying  the  power  any  where,  and 
every  where,  either  in  Congress,  or  in  the  terri- 
torial legislature  as  its  delegate,  or  in  the  people 
as  sovereign.  The  last  of  these  mutations,  or 
rather  the  one  before  the  last  (for  there  are  but 
few  who  can  go  the  whole  length  of  the  three 
pfopositions  in  the  Oregon  speech),  has  been 
adopted  by  a  huge  political  party  and  acted 
upon ;  and  with  deplorable  effect  to  the  coun- 
try. Holding  the  Missouri  compromise  to  have 
been  unconstitutional,  they  have  abrogated  it 
as  a  nullity ;  and  in  so  doing  have  done  more  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  this  Union,  to  unsettle 
its  foundations,  to  shake  its  stability,  and  to 
prapare  the  two  halves  of  the  Union  for  part- 
ing^ than  any  act,  or  all  acts  put  together,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  federal  government. 
This  lamentable  act  could  not  have  been  done, 
—could  not  have  found  a  party  to  do  it, — if  Mr. 
Calhoun  had  not  changed  his  opinion  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line ;  or  if  he  could  have  recollected  in  1848 
that  he  approved  that  line  in  1820 ;  and  fur- 
ther remembered,  that  he  saw  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional in  it  as  late  as  1838.  The  change 
being  now  shown,  and  the  imperfection  of  his 
meoQory  made  manifest  by  his  own  testimony,  it 
becomes  certain  that  the  new  doctrine  was  an 
after^thou^t,  disowned  by  its  antecedents — a 
figment  of  the  brain  lately  hatched — and  which 
its  author  Avould  have  been  estopped  from  pro- 
mulgating if  these  antecedents  had  been  recol- 
lected. History  now  pleads  them  as  an  estoppel 
against  his  followers. 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  letter  to  General  Jackson, 
immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  said  that  that  compromise 
settled  the  slavoiy  agitation  which  threatened 


to  break  up  the  Union.  Thirty-four  years  of 
quiet  and  harmony  imder  that  settlement  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  these  words,  spoken  in 
the  fulness  of  patriotic  gratitude  at  seeing  his 
countxy  escape  from  a  great  danger.  The  year 
1854  has  seen  the  abrogation  of  that  compro- 
mise ;  and  with  its  abrogation  the  revival  of  the 
agitation,  and  with  a  force  and  fury  never  known 
before :  and  now  may  be  seen  in  fact  what  was 
hypothetically  foreseen  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1838, 
when,  as  the  fruit  of  this  agitation,  he  saw  the 
destruction  of  all  sympathy  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union— obliteration  from  the  me- 
mory of  all  proud  recollections  of  former  com- 
mon danger  and  glory — hatred  in  the  hearts  ai 
the  North  and  the  South,  more  deadly  than 
ever  existed  between  two  neighboring  nations. 
May  we  not  have  to  witness  the  remainder  of 
his  prophetic  vision — "Two  people  mjlde  or 
ONE  ! " 

P.S. — After  this  chapter  had  been  written, 
the  author  received  authentic  information  that, 
during  the  time  that  John  M.  Clayton,  Esq.  of 
Delaware,  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Taylor  (1840-60),  evidence  had  been 
found  in  the  Department  of  State,  of  the  fiu^ 
that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  of  the  rest 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  had  been  filed  there. 
In  consequence  a  note  of  inquiry  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Clayton,  who  answered  (under  date  of 
July  19th,  1855)  as  follows : 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  have  to  state  that 
I  have  no  recollection  of  having  ever  met  with 
Mr.  Calhoun's  answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet 
queries,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  It  had  not  been  found  while 
I  was  in  the  department  of  state,  as  I  was  then 
informed :  but  the  archives  of  the  department 
disclose  the  fiict,  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  did  answer  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's questions.  It  appears  by  an  index  that 
these  answers  were  filed  among  the  archives  of 
that  department.  I  was  told  they  had  been 
abstracted  from  the  records,  and  could  not  be 
found ;  but  I  did  not  make  a  search  for  them 
myself.  I  have  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
at  least  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  cabinet 
of  that  day.  Since  I  left  the  Department  of 
State  I  have  heard  it  rumored  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's answer  to  Mr.  Monroe's  queries  had 
been  found ;  but  I  know  not  upon  what  au- 
thority the  statement  was  made." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DEATH  OF  COMMODOBB  BODOERS,  AND  KOTIGB 
OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHABAGTEB. 

Mt  idea  of  the  perfect  naval  commander  had 
been  formed  from  history,  and  tram  the  study 
of  such  characters  as  the  Von  Tromps  and  De 
Ruyters  of  Holland,  the  Blakes  of  England,  and 
the  De  Tourvillcs  of  France — ^men  modest  and 
yirtuous,  frank  and  sincere,  brave  and  patriotic, 
gentle  in  peace,  terrible  in  war ;  formed  for  high 
conunand  by  nature ',  and  raising  themselves  to 
their  proper  sphere  by  their  own  exertions  from 
low  beginnings.  When  I  first  saw  Conunodore 
RoDOERs,  which  was  after  I  had  reached  sena- 
torial age  and  station,  he  recalled  to  me  the  idea 
of  those  model  admirals ;  and  subsequent  ac- 
quaintance confirmed  the  impression  then  made. 
Ge  was  to  me  the  complete  impersonation  of 
my  idea  of  the  perfect  naval  commander— pei^ 
son,  mind,  and  manners ;  with  the  qualities  for 
command  grafted  on  the  groundwork  of  a  good 
citizen  and  good  &ther  of  a  fiunily ;  and  all 
lodged  in  a  frame  to  bespeak  the  seaman  and 
the  officer. 

His  very  figure  and  face  were  those  of  the 
naval  hero — such  as  we  conceive  from  naval 
songs  and  ballads ;  and,  from  the  course  of  life 
which  the  sea  officer  leads — exposed  to  the 
double  peril  of  waves  and  war,  and  contending 
with  the  storms  of  the  elements  as  well  as  with 
the  storm  of  battle.  We  associate  the  idea  of 
bodily  power  with  such  a  life ;  and  when  we 
find  tiiem  united — the  heroic  qualities  in  a  frame 
of  powerful  muscular  development — ^we  expe- 
rience a  gratified  feeling  of  completeness,  which 
fhlfils  a  natural  expectation,  and  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  And  when  the  same  great  quali- 
ties are  found,  as  they  often  are,  in  the  man  of 
slight  and  slender  frame,  it  requires  some  effort 
of  reason  to  conquer  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  a 
combination  which  is  a  contrast,  and  which 
presents  so  much  power  in  a  frame  so  little 
promising  it ;  and  hence  all  poets  and  orators, 
all  painters  and  sculptors,  all  the  dealers  in  im- 
aginary perfections,  give  a  corresponding  figure 
of  strength  and  force  to  the  heroes  they  create. 
Oommodore  Rodgers  needed  no  help  from  the 


creative  imaghiation  to  endow  hfan  with  the  fbnn 
which  naval  heroism  might  require.  His  penon 
was  of  the  middle  height,  stout,  squajre,  solid, 
compact;  well-proportioned;  and oombining in 
the  perfect  degree  the  idea  of  strength  and  «o- 
durance  with  the  reality  of  manly  oomeUneBs— 
the  statne  of  Mars,  in  the  roogh  state,  beferetin 
consdous  chisel  had  lent  the  last  polish.  His 
&oe,  stem  in  the  outline,  was  rdieved  by  a 
gentle  and  benign  expression — grave  with  the 
overshadowing  of  an  ample  and  ctpadoui  fbra- 
head  and  eyebrows.  Courage  need  not  be  named 
among  the  qualities  of  Americans ;  theqfuestiaii 
would  be  to  find  one  without  it  His  skill,  «o- 
terprise,  promptitude  and  talent  for  oomnMnd, 
were  shown  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Grai 
Britain;  in  the  quasi  war  of  1799  with  ths 
French  Republic — queui  only  as  it  conoemed 
political  relations,  real  as  it  concerned  deepeiato 
and  brilliant  combats  at  sea ;  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean wars  with  the  Barbery  States^  wfaeB 
those  States  were  formidable  in  that  see  and 
held  Europe  under  tribute ;  and  whidi  trihuts 
from  the  United  States  was  relinquished  by 
Tripoli  and  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  war  with 
these  States — Commodore  Rodgers  oommaiid- 
ing  at  the  time  as  successor  to  Barroo  and 
Preble.  It  was  at  the  end  of  this  war,  1804^  so 
valiantly  conducted  and  so  triumphantly  oon- 
duded,  that  the  reigning  Pope,  Pius  the  Sefenth, 
publicly  deckred  that  America  had  done  moie 
for  Christendom  against  the  Barbery  Statsi^ 
than  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined. 

He  was  first  lieutenant  on  the  Constelktta 
when  that  frigate,  under  Truxton,  vanquidiid 
and  captured  the  French  frigate  Insni|Eeat; 
and  great  as  his  merit  was  in  the  acticm,  when 
he  showed  hhnself  to  be  the  proper  second  to  n 
able  commander,  it  was  greater  in  what  took 
place  after  it ;  and  in  whidi  steadiness,  1 
humanity,  vigilance,  endurance,  and  f 
were  carried  to  their  highest  pitch ;  and  in  all 
which  his  honors  were  shared  by  the  then  str^ 
ling  midshipman,  afterwards  the  brilliant  Ooid> 
modore  Porter. 

The  Insuigent  having  struck,  and  part  of  hir 
crew  been  transferred  to  the  ConsteUatka, 
Lieut  Rodgers  and  Midshipman  Porter 
on  board  the  prize,  superintendmg  the 
fer,  when  a  tempest  arose — ^the  ships  parted— 
and  dark  night  came  on.  There  were  still  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  French  ] 
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board.  The  two  young  officers  had  bat  eleren 
men — thirteen  m  all — ^to  guard  thirteen  times 
thrir  number ;  and  work  a  crippled  frigate  at 
the  same  time,  and  get  her  into  port  And 
Dobl J  did  thej  do  it.  For  three  dajs  and  nights 
did  theae  thirteen  (though  fresh  from  a  bloody 
oooflict  which  strained  eyeiy  fiusulty  and  brought 
demands  for  rest),  without  sleep  or  repose,  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  watching  with  eye  and  ear,  stand 
to  the  arduouB  duty — sailing  their  ship,  restrain- 
ing their  prisoners,  solacing  the  wounded — 
ready  to  kill,  and  hurting  no  one.  They  did  not 
sail  at  random,  or  for  the  nearest  port;  but, 
fitfthful  to  the  orders  of  their  commander,  given 
under  different  circumstances,  steered  for  St 
Kitts,  in  the  West  Indies — ^arriyed  there  safely 
I  were  reoetred  with  triumph  and  admira- 


Sodi  an  exploit  equalled  any  fiune  that  could 
be  gained  in  battle ;  for  it  brought  into  requi- 
sition all  the  qualities  for  command  which  high 
command  requires ;  and  foreshadowed  the  fu- 
ture eminence  of  these  two  young  officers. 
What  firmness,  steadiness,  yigilance,  endurance, 
and  eourage — fitr  aboye  that  which  the  battle- 
field requires !  and  one  of  these  young  officers, 
a  alight  and  slender  lad,  as  frail  to  the  look  as 
the  other  was  powerful ;  and  yet  each  acting 
his  part  with  the  same  heroic  steadiness  and 
persereranoe,  coolness  and  humanity  !  They 
had  no  irons  to  secure  a  single  man.  The  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  French  were  loose 
in  the  lower  hold,  a  sentinel  only  at  each  gang- 
way ;  and  vigilance,  and  readiness  to  use  their 
arms,  the  only  resource  of  the  little  crew.  If 
history  has  a  parallel  to  this  deed  I  have  not 
seen  it;  and  to  value  it  in  all  its  extent,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  prisoners  were 
Frenchmen — their  inherent  courage  exalted  by 
the  frenzy  of  the  revolution — themselves  fresh 
from  a  murderous  conflict — the  decks  of  the 
ship  still  red  and  slippery  with  the  blood  of 
their  comrades ;  and  they  with  a  right,  both 
l^al  and  moral,  to  recover  their  liberty  if  they 
could.  These  three  days  and  nights,  still  more 
than  the  victory  which  preceded  them,  earned 
for  Rodgers  the  captaincy,  and  for  Porter  the 
lieutenancy,  with  which  they  were  soon  respec- 
tively honored. 

American  cruisers  had  gained  credit  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  quasi  war  with 
the  French  Republic ;  and  American  squadrons 
Vol.  II.— 10 


had  bearded  the  Barbary  Powers  in  their  dens, 
after  chasing  their  piratical  vessels  from  the 
seas :  but  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  her 
one  thousand  and  sixty  iiessels  of  war  on  her 
naval  list,  and  above  seven  hundred  of  these  for 
setrice,  her  fleets  swelled  with  the  ships  of  all 
nations,  exalted  with  the  idea  of  invincibility, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns  on  the  decks 
of  her  first-class  men-of-war — any  naval  contest 
with  such  a  power,  with  seventeen  vessels  for 
the  sea,  ranging  from  twelve  to  forty-four  guns 
(which  was  the  totality  which  the  American 
naval  register  could  then  show),  seemed  an  in- 
sanity. And  insanity  it  would  have  been  with 
even  twenty  times  as  many  vessels,  and  double 
their  number  of  guns,  if  naval  battles  with  rival 
fleets  had  been  intended.  Fortunately  we  had 
naval  officers  at  that  time  who  understood  the 
virtue  of  cruising,  and  believed  they  could  do 
what  Paul  Jones  and  others  had  done  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Political  men  believed  nothing  could  be  done 
at  sea  but  to  lose  the  few  vessels  which  we  had ; 
that  even  cruising  was  out  of  the  question.  Of 
our  seventeen  vessels,  the  whole  were  in  port 
but  one ;  and  it  was  determined  to  keep  them 
there,  and  the  one  at  sea  with  them,  if  it  had 
the  luck  to  get  in.  I  am  under  no  obligation  to 
make  the  admission,  but  I  am  free  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  I  was  one  of  those  who  supposed 
that  there  was  no  salvation  for  our  seventeen 
men-of-war  but  to  run  them  as  far  up  the  creek 
as  possible,  place  them  imder  the  guns  of  bat- 
teries, and  collect  camps  of  militia  about  them, 
to  keep  off  the  British.  This  was  the  policy  at 
the  day  of  the  declaration  of  the  war;  and  I 
have  the  less  concern  to  admit  myself  to  have 
been  participator  in  the  delusion,  because  I 
claim  the  merit  of  having  profited  from  expe- 
rience— happy  if  I  could  transmit  the  lesson  to 
posterity.  Two  officers  came  to  Washington — 
Bainbridge  and  Stewart.  They  spoke  with  Mr. 
Madison,  and  urged  the  feasibility  of  cruising. 
One-half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  British 
men-of-war  were  under  the  class  of  frigates, 
consequently  no  more  than  matches  for  some 
of  our  seventeen ;  the  whole  of  her  merchant 
marine  (many  thousands)  were  subject  to  cap- 
ture. Here  was  a  rich  field  for  cruising ;  and 
the  two  officers,  for  themselves  and  brothers, 
boldly  proposed  to  enter  it. 

Mr.  Madison  had  seen  the  efficiency  of  cmis- 
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ing  and  priyateermg,  eyen  agdnst  Great  Britain, 
and  in  oar  then  infitntile  condition,  daring  the 
war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  besides  was  a  man 
of  sense,  and  amenable  to  judgment  and  reason. 
He  listened  to  the  two  experienced  and  valiant 
officers ;  and,  without  consolting  Congress, 
which  perhaps  wonld  have  been  a  fetal  con- 
Boltation  (for  multitude  of  connsellors  is  not 
the  council  for  bold  decision),  reversed  the 
policy  which  had  been  resolved  upon ;  and,  in 
his  supreme  character  of  constitutional  com- 
mander of  the  anny  and  navy,  ordered  every 
ship  that  could  cruise  to  get  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  I  had  from  Mr.  Monroe,  and  it 
is  due  to  Mr.  Madison  to  tell  it,  who,  without 
pretending  to  a  military  character,  had  the 
merit  of  sanctioning  this  most  vital  war  meas- 
ure. 

Commodore  Rodgers  was  then  in  New  York, 
in  command  of  the  President  (44),  intended  for 
a  part  of  the  harbor  defence  of  that  city.  With- 
in one  hour  after  he  had  received  his  cruising 
orders,  he  was  under  way.  This  was  the  21st 
of  June.  That  night  he  got  information  of  the 
Jamaica  fleet  (merchantmen),  homeward  bound ; 
and  crowded  all  sail  in  the  direction  they  had 
gone,  following  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the 
east  of  Newfoundland.  While  on  this  track,  on 
the  23d,  a  British  frigate  was  perceived  fiur  to 
the  northeast,  and  getting  further  off.  It  was  a 
nobler  object  than  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and 
chase  was  immediately  given  her,  and  she 
gained  upon ;  but  not  fast  enough  to  get  along- 
side before  night 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the 
enemy  in  range  of  the  bow-chasers.  Commodore 
Rodgers  determined  to  cripple  her,  and  diminish 
her  speed ;  and  so  come  up  with  her.  He  point- 
ed the  first  gun  himself  and  pointed  it  well. 
The  shot  struck  the  frigate  in  her  rudder  coat, 
drove  through  her  stem  frame,  and  passed  into 
the  gun-room.  It  was  the  first  gun  fired  during 
the  war ; .  and  was  no  waste  of  ammunition. 
Second  Lieutenant  Gamble,  commander  of  the 
battery,  pointed  and  discharged  the  second — 
hitting  and  damaging  one  of  the  enemy's  stem 
chasers.  Conmiodore  Rodgers  fired  the  third 
— hitting  the  stem  again,  and  killing  and  wound- 
ing six  men.  Mr.  Gamble  fired  again.  The  gun 
bursted !  killing  and  wounding  sixteen  of  her 
own  men,  blowing  up  the  Commodore — ^who  fell 
with  a  broken  leg  upon  the  deck.    The  pause 


in  working  the  guns  on  that  side,  oocftdooed  by 
this  accident,  enabled  the  enemy  to  bring  aooM 
stem  guns  to  bear,  and  to  lighten  his  vesnl  to 
increase  her  speed.  He  cut  away  his  mAan, 
stove  and  threw  overboard  his  boats,  and  atart- 
ed  fourteen  tons  of  water.  Thus  lightened,  he 
escaped.  It  was  the  Belvidera,  36  gnns^  Captain 
Byron.  The  President  would  have  taken  her 
with  all  ease  if  she  had  got  alongside;  and  of 
that  the  English  oqptain  showed  himself  daly, 
and  excusably  sensible. 

The  frigate  having  escaped,  the  Commodon^ 
regardless  of  his  broken  leg,  hauled  np  to  its 
course  in  pursuit  of  the  Jamaica  fleet^  and  aooa 
got  information  that  it  consisted  of  tkfjtktj'4t9t 
sail,  and  was  under  convoy  of  four  men-of^^war; 
one  of  them  a  two-decker,  another  a  frigrte; 
and  that  he  was  on  its  track.  Passing  New- 
foundland and  finding  the  sea  well  sprinkled 
with  ths  signs  of  West  India  fruit— orange  pesli^ 
cocoanut  shells,  pine-apple  rinds,  Ac. — the  Con- 
modore  knew  himself  to  be  in  tiie  waka  of  the 
fleet,  and  made  every  exertion  to  come  up  wifli 
it  before  it  could  reach  the  diops  of  the  dttunel: 
but  in  vain.  When  almost  in  siigfat  oi  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  and  no  glimpse  obtained  of  the  flaeii 
he  was  compelled  to  tack,  run  south:  and, 
after  an  extended  cmise,  return  to  the  Unilsd 
States. 

The  Commodore  had  missed  the  two  gnat 
objects  of  his  ambition— the  fleet  and  the  fHgate; 
but  the  cruise  was  not  barren  either  in  material 
or  moral  results.  Seven  British  merchantmen 
were  captured— one  American  recaptured— 4l» 
English  coast  had  been  approached.  With  im- 
punity an  American  frigate — one  of  thoaa  in- 
sultingly styled  "<  fir-built,  with  a  bit  of  striped 
bunting  at  her  mast-head," — had  almost  loohsd 
into  that  narrow  channel  which  is  oonskbrad 
the  sanctum  of  a  British  ship.  An  alarm  had 
been  spread,  and  a  squadron  of  seven  men-^f- 
war  (four  of  them  frigates  and  one  a  sixtj-fanr 
gun  ship)  were  assembled  to  capture  him)  one 
of  them  the  Belvidera,  which  had  escaped  at  the 
bursting  of  the  President's  gun,  and  spread  the 
news  of  her  being  at  sea. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  Commodore  Rodgsn 
to  send  such  a  squadron  to  look  after  him  |  and 
became  still  greater  to  Captain  Hull^  in  the 
Constitution,  who  escaped  from  it  after  bavii^ 
been  almost  surrounded  by  it  It  was  nmaiat 
when  this  captain  began  to  fiUl  in  with  that 
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iquadran,  and  at  daylight  found  himaelf  almoet 
encompassed  by  it — ^three  ahead  and  four  astern. 
Then  began  that  chase  which  continued  seyenty- 
two  hourSy  in  which  seven  pursued  one,  and 
seemed  often  on  the  point  of  closing  on  their 
prize;  in  which  every  means  d  fTogtesB,  firom 
ree&d  topsails  to  kedging  and  towmg,  was  put 
into  requisition  by  either  party — the  one  to 
escape,  the  other  to  overtake;  in  whidi  the 
8tem>«haser8  of  one  were  often  replying  to  the 
bow-chasers  of  the  other ;  and  the  greatest  pre- 
cision of  manoeuvring  required  to  avoid  fiJling 
under  the  guns  of  some  while  avoiding  those  of 
others ;  and  whidi  ended  with  putting  an  escape 
on  a  level  with  a  great  victory.  Captain  Hull 
brought  his  vessel  safe  into  port,  and  without 
the  sacrifice  of  her  equipment — not  an  anchor 
having  been  cut  away,  boat  stove,  or  gun  thrown 
overboard  to  gain  speed  by  lightening  the  vessel 
It  was  a  brilliant  result,  with  all  the  moral 
effects  of  victory,  and  a  splendid  vindication  of 
the  policy  of  cruising — showing  that  we  had 
seamanship  to  escape  the  force  which  we  could 
notfig^t. 

Commodore  Rodgers  made  another  extended 
cruise  during  this  war,  a  circuit  of  eight  thou- 
sand miles,  traversmg  the  high  seas,  coasting 
the  shores  of  both  continents,  searching  wher- 
ever the  cruisers  or  merchantmen  of  the  enemy 
were  expected  to  be  found ;  capturing  what  was 
within  his  means,  avoiding  the  rest.  A  British 
government  packet,  with  nearly  $300,000  in 
specie,  was  taken;  many  merchantmen  were 
taken ;  and,  though  an  opportunity  did  not  offer 
to  engage  a  frigate  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  force, 
and  to  gain  one  of  those  electrifying  victories  for 
whidi  our  cruisers  were  so  remarkable,  yet  the 
moral  efEect  was  great — demonstrating  the  am- 
ple d^Nicity  of  an  American  frigate  to  go  where 
she  pleased  in  spite  of  the  ^^  thousand  ships  of 
war  "  of  the  assumed  mistress  of  the  seas ;  car- 
rying damsge  and  alarm  to  the  foe,  and  avoiding 
misfortune  to  itself. 

At  the  attempt  of  the  British  upon  Baltimore 
Commodore  Rodgers  was  in  command  of  the 
maritime  defences  of  that  city,  and,  having  no 
means  of  contending  with  the  British  fleet  in 
the  bay,  he  assembled  all  the  seamen  of  the 
ships-of-war  and  of  the  flotilla,  and  entered  judi- 
ciously into  the  combinations  for  the  land  de- 
fence. 

Humane  feeling  was  a  characteristic  of  this 


brave  officer,  and  was  verified  in  all  the  relations 
of  his  life,  and  in  his  constant  conduct  Stand- 
ing on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  one  cold  winter  day,  the  river 
flooded  and  filled  with  floating  ice^  he  saw  (with 
others),  at  a  long  distance,  a  living  object— dis- 
cerned to  be  a  human  being— carried  down  the 
stream.  He  ventured  in,  against  all  remon- 
strance, and  brought  the  object  safe  to  shore. 
It  was  a  colored  woman — to  him  a  human  being, 
doomed  to  a  frightful  death  unless  relieved ;  and 
heroically  relieved  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 
He  was  humane  in  battle.  That  was  shown  in 
the  affitir  of  the  Little  Belt— chased,  hailed, 
fought  (the  year  before  the  warX  and  compelled 
to  answer  the  hail,  and  tell  who  she  was,  with 
expense  of  Uood,  and  largely;  but  still  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  that  would  aooomr 
pUsh  the  purpose.  The  encounter  took  place  in 
the  night,  and  because  the  British  captain  would 
not  answer  the  American  hail.  Judging  from 
the  inferiority  of  her  fire  that  he  was  engaged 
with  an  unequal  antagomst^  the  American  Com- 
modore suspended  his  own  fire,  while  still  re- 
ceiving broadsides  from  his  arrogant  little  advert 
sary ;  and  only  resumed  it  when  indispensable 
to  his  own  safety,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
question  which  he  had  put  An  answer  was 
obtained  after  thirty-one  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  on  board  the  British  vessel ;  and  this 
at  six  leagues  from  the  American  coast :  and, 
the  doctrine  of  no  right  to  stop  a  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  to  ascertain  her  character  not  having 
been  then  invented,  no  political  consequence 
followed  this  bloody  enforcement  of  maritime 
police — exasperated  against  each  other  as  the 
two  nations  were  at  the  time. 

At  the  death  of  Decatur,  killed  in  that  la- 
mentable duel,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Randolph  tell, 
and  he  alone  could  tell  it,  of  the  agony  of  Rod- 
gers as  he  stood  over  his  dying  fnend,  in  bodily 
contention  with  his  own  grief— convulsed  with- 
in, calm  without ;  and  keeping  down  the  strug- 
gling anguish  of  the  soul  by  dint  of  muscular 
power. 

That  feeling  heart  was  doomed  to  suffer  a 
great  agony  in  the  untimely  death  of  a  heroic 
son,  emulating  the  generous  devotion  of  the 
father,  and  perishing  in  the  waves,  in  vain  efforts 
to  save  comrades  more  exhausted  than  himself; 
and  to  whom  he  nobly  relinquished  the  means 
of  his  own  safety.    It  was  spared  another  grief 
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of  a  kindred  nature  (not  haying  lired  to  see  it), 
in  the  death  of  another  heroic  eon,  lost  in  the 
«]oop-<^-war  Alhany,  in  one  of  those  ealamitotw 
Ibonderings  at  sea  in  which  the  myeterj  of  an 
nnseen  &te  deepens  the  shades  of  death^  and 
darkens  the  depths  of  sorrow — leaying  the 
hearts  of  hr  distant  friends  a  prey  to  a  long 
agony  of  hope  and  fear — only  to  he  solved  in 
an  agony  still  deeper. 

Commodore  Rodgers  died  at  the  head  of  the 
American  nayy,  without  having  seen  the  rank 
of  Admiral  established  in  our  naval  service,  for 
whidi  I  voted  when  senator,  and  hoped  to  have 
seen  conferred  on  him,  and  on  others  who  have 
done  so  much  to  exalt  the  name  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  which  rank  I  deem  essential  to  the 
good  oi  the  service^  even  in  the  cruising  system 
I  deem  alone  suitable  to  us. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

AHn-DUELLINO  ACT. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Cilley,  a  represen- 
tative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Midne, 
killed  in  a  duel  with  rifles,  with  Mr.  Graves  of 
Kentucky,  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  with 
severe  penalties  against  duelling,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  out  of  it  upon  agreement  within 
the  District  The  penalties  were— death  to  all 
the  survivors,  when  any  one  was  killed :  a  five 
3rear8  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  giv- 
ing or  accepting  a  challenge.  Like  all  acts 
passed  under  a  sudden  excitement,  this  act  was 
defective,  and  more  the  result  of  good  intentions 
than  of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  passions 
of  the  mind,  like  diseases  of  the  body,  are  liable 
to  break  out  in  a  different  form  when  suppressed 
in  the  one  they  had  assumed.  No  physician 
suppresses  an  eruption  withoiH  considering  what 
is  to  become  of  the  virus  which  is  escaping,  if 
stopped  and  confined  to  the  body :  no  legisla- 
tor should  suppress  an  evil  without  considering 
whether  a  worse  one  is  at  the  same  time  planted. 
I  was  a  young  member  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Tennessee  (1809),  when  a  most  worthy  mem- 
ber (Mr.  Robert  C.  Foster),  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  put  down  billiard  tables  in  Nash- 
ville.   Another  most  worthy  member  (General 


Joseph  Dixon)  asked  him  how  many  card  tables 
he  had  put  up  in  their  place?  This  was  a  aide  of 
the  account  to  which  the  suppressor  of  bDliard 
tables  had  not  looked :  and  which  opoied  up  a 
view  of  serious  consideration  to  every  person  in- 
trusted with  the  responsible  business  of  legisla- 
tion— a  business  requiring  so  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  so  seldom  invoking  the  little 
we  possess.  It  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since; 
and  I  have  had  constant  occasions  to  witnees  its 
disregard — and  seldom  more  lamentably  than  in 
the  case  of  this  anti-duelling  act  It  looked  to 
one  evil,  and  saw  nothing  else.  It  did  not  look 
to  the  assassinations,  under  the  pretext  of  idf- 
defence,  which  were  to  rise  up  in  place  of  the 
regular  duel.  Certainly  it  is  deplorable  to  see 
a  young  man,  the  hope  of  his  fether  and  mothep— 
a  ripe  man,  the  head  of  a  fiunily — an  eminoit 
man,  necessary  to  his  country — struck  down  in 
the  duel ;  and  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 
Still  this  deplorable  practice  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
bowie  knife,  and  the  revolver,  and  their  pretext 
of  self-defence— thirsting  for  blood.  In  the 
duel,  there  is  at  least  consent  on  both  sidea^ 
with  a  preliminary  opportunity  for  settkmenti 
with  A  chance  for  the  law  to  arrest  them,  and 
room  for  the  interposition  of  friends  as  the 
afhir  goes  on.  There  is  usually  equality  of 
terms ;  and  it  would  not  be  called  an  affidr  of 
honor,  if  honor  was  not  to  prevail  all  round ; 
and  if  the  satisfying  a  point  of  honor,  and  not 
vengeance,  was  the  end  to  be  attained.  TjomHj^ 
in  ihe  regular  duel,  the  principals  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  seconds  (for  no  man  can  be  made 
a  second  without  his  consent) ;  and  as  both 
these  are  required  by  the  duelling  code  (for  the 
sake  of  fairness  and  humanity),  to  be  free  from 
iU  will  or  grudge  towards  the  adversary  prin- 
cipal, they  are  expected  to  terminate  the  affior 
as  soon  as  the  point  of  honor  is  satisfied — and, 
the  less  the  injury,  so  much  the  better.  The 
only  exception  to  these  rules  is,  where  the 
principals  are  in  such  relations  to  eadi  other  as 
to  admit  of  no  accommodation,  and  the  iqjoiy 
such  as  to  admit  of  no  compromise.  In  the 
knife  and  revolver  business,  all  this  is  different 
There  is  no  preliminary  interval  for  settlement— 
no  chance  for  officers  of  justice  to  intenrene — ^no 
room  for  friends  to  interpose.  Instead  of  equal- 
ity of  terms,  every  advantage  is  sought  Instead 
of  consent,  the  victim  is  set  upon  at  the  most 
unguarded  moment    Instead  of  satiafyii^  a 
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point  of  honor,  it  is  yengeanoe  to  be  glutted. 
Nor  does  the  difference  stop  with  death.  In 
the  duel,  the  unhurt  principal  scorns  to  continue 
the  combat  upon  his  disabled  adversaiy :  in  the 
knife  and  reyoker  case,  the  hero  of  these  weap- 
ons continues  firing  and  stabbing  while  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  dying  man  gires  a  sign  of 
life.  In  the  duel  the  suryivor  never  assails  the 
character  pf  the  fidlen :  in  the  knife  and  reyol- 
Ter  case,  the  first  movement  of  the  victor  is  to 
attadc  the  character  of  his  victim — to  accuse 
him  of  an  intent  to  murder ;  and  to  make  out  a 
case  ^  of  self-defence,  by  making  out  a  case  of 
premeditated  attack  agunst  the  other.  And  in 
such  false  accusation,  the  French  proverb  is 
usually  verified — the  dead  and  the  absent  are 
iUways  in  the  wrong. 

The  anti-duelling  act  did  not  suppress  the 
passions  in  which  duels  originate :  it  only  sup- 
pressed one  mode,  and  that  the  least  revolting,  in 
which  these  passions  could  manifest  themselves. 
It  did  not  suppress  the  homicidal  intent — but 
gave  it  a  new  form :  and  now  many  members  of 
Congress  go  into  their  seats  with  deadly  weapons 
under  their  garments — ready  to  insult  with  foul 
language,  and  prepared  to  kill  if  the  language  is 
resented.  The  act  should  have  pursued  the 
homicidal  intent  into  whatever  form  it  might 
assume ;  and,  therefore,  should  have  been  made 
to  include  all  unjustifiable  homicides. 

The  law  was  also  mistaken  in  the  nature  of 
its  penalties :  they  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  en- 
forced, if  incurred.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
punish  more  ignominiously,  and  more  severely, 
a  duel  than  an  assassination.  The  offences, 
though  both  great,  are  of  very  different  degrees; 
and  human  nature  will  recognize  the  difference 
though  the  law  may  not :  and  the  result  will 
be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  juries,  and  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  pardoning  power.  A  species  of  pen- 
alty unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  rejected 
by  it,  and  only  held  good  when  a  man  was  the 
vassal  of  his  lord — the  dogma  that  the  private 
injury  to  the  family  is  merged  in  the  public 
wrong — this  species  of  penalty  (amends  to  the 
family)  is  called  for  by  the  progress  of  homi- 
cides in  our  country;  and  not  as  a  substitute  for 
the  death  penalty,  but  cumulative.  Under  this 
dogma,  a  small  injury  to  a  man's  person  brings 
him  a  moneyed  indemnity  ;  in  the  greatest  of  all 
injuries,  that  of  depriving  a  family  of  its  sup- 
port and  protector,  no  compenfiation  is  allowed. 


This  is  preposterous,  and  leads  to  deadly  con- 
sequences. It  is  cheaper  now  to  kill  a  man, 
than  to  hurt  him ;  and,  accordingly,  the  prep* 
aration  is  generally  to  kill,  and  not  to  hurt 
The  frequency,  the  wantonness,  the  barbarity, 
the  cold-blooded  cruelty,  and  the  demoniac  levi- 
ty with  which  homicides  are  conmiitted  with 
us,  have  become  the  opprobrium  of  our  country. 
An  incredible  number  of  persons,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  seem  to  have  taken  the  code  of 
Draco  for  their  law,  and  their  own  will  for  its 
execution — ^kill  for  every  offence.  The  death 
penalty,  prescribed  by  divine  wisdom,  is  hardly 
a  scare-crow.  Some  States  have  abolished  it 
by  statute — some  communities,  virtually,  by  a 
mawkish  sentimentality :  and  every  where,  the 
jury  being  the  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the 
fact,  find  themselves  pretty  much  in  a  ooncUtion 
to  do  as  they  please.  And  unanimity  among 
twelve  bein^  required,  as  in  the  English  law, 
instead  of  a  concurrence  of  three-fifUis  in  fif- 
teen, as  in  the  Scottish  law,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  one  or  two  men  to  prevent  a  conviction,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases.  In  this  deluge  of 
bloodshed  some  new  remedy  is  called  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  death  penalty  ;  and  it  may  be  best 
found  in  the  principle  of  compensation  to  the 
family  of  the  slain,  recoverable  in  every  case 
where  the  homicide  was  not  justifiable  under 
the  written  laws  of  the  land.  In  this  wide- 
spread custom  of  carrying  deadly  weapons,  often 
leading  to  homicides  where  there  was  no  pre- 
vious intent,  some  check  should  be  put  on  a 
practice  so  indicative  of  a  bad  heart — a  heart 
void  of  social  duty,  and  &tally  bent  on  mis- 
chief; and  this  check  may  be  found  in  making 
the  fact  of  having  such  arms  on  the  person  an 
offence  in  itselfj  prima  facie  evidence  of  malice, 
and  to  be  punished  cumulatively  by  the  judge ; 
and  that  without  r^ard  to  the  fact  whether 
used  or  not  in  the  affray. 

The  anti-duelling  act  of  1839  was,  there- 
fore, defective  in  not  pursuing  the  homicidal 
offence  into  all  the  new  forms  it  might  assume ; 
in  not  giving  damages  to  a  bereaved  family — 
and  not  punishing  the  carrying  of  the  weapon, 
whether  used  or  not — only  accommodating  the 
degree  of  punishment  to  the  more  or  less 
use  that  had  been  made  of  it.  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  it  should  be  an  offence,  in  it- 
self whether  drawn  or  not,  subjecting  the  of- 
fender to  all  the  penalties  for  a  high  misde- 
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mesnor — ^remoral  from  office — disqualification 
to  hold  any  olBoe  of  troBt  or  profit  under  the 
United  States — and  indictment  at  law  besides. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

SLAYEBT  AeiTATION  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPES- 
SENTATIYES,  AND  BETIKIKG  OF  BOUTHEBN 
IfEMBEBS  FBOM  THE  HALK 

The  most  angry  and  portentous  debate  which 
had  yet  taken  place  in  Congress,  occurred  at 
this  time  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  brought  on  by  Mr.  William  Slade,  of  Ver- 
mont, who,  besides  presenting  petitions  of  the 
usual  abolition  character,  and  moving  to  refer 
them  to  a  committee,  moved  their  reference  to  a 
select  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill 
in  conformity  to  their  prayer.  This  motion,  in- 
flanmiatory  and  irritating  in  itself  and  without 
practical  l^islative  object,  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  House  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  it, 
was  rendered  still  more  exasperating  by  the 
manner  of  supporting  it.  The  mover  entered 
into  a  general  disquisition  on  the  subject  of: 
slavery,  all  denunciatory,  and  was  proceeding  to 
speak  upon  it  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  other 
States,  in  the  same  spirit,  when  Mr.  Legare,  of 
South  Carolina,  interposed,  and — 

"  Hoped  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  would 
allow  him  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  he 
proceeded  further.  He  sincerely  hoped  that 
gentleman  would  consider  well  what  he  was 
about  before  he  ventured  on  such  ground,  and 
that  he  would  take  time  to  consider  what  might 
be  its'  probable  consequences.  He  solemnly  en- 
treated him  to  reflect  on  the  possible  results  of 
such  a  course,  which  involved  the  interests  of  a 
nation  and  a  continent  He  would  warn  him, 
not  in  the  language  of  defiance,  which  all  brave 
tod  wise  men  despised  but  he  would  warn  him 
in  the  languaee  oia  solemn  sense  of  duty,  that 
if  there  was  "a  spirit  aroused  in  the  North  in 
relation  to  this  subject,'  that  spirit  would  en- 
counter another  spirit  in  the  South  full  as 
stubborn.  He  would  tell  them  that,  when  this 
Question  was  (breed  upon  the  people  of  the 
South,  they  would  be  ready  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet.  He  concluded  by  urging  on  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Vermont  to  ponder  well  on  his 
course  before  he  ventured  to  proceed." 

Mr.  Slade  continued  his  remarks  when  Mr. 
Dawson,  of  Georgia,  asked  him  for  the  floor, 


that  he  might  move  an  adjournment — evidently 
to  carry  off  the  storm  which  he  saw  rismg.  Mr. 
Slade  reftised  to  yield  it ;  so  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ could  not  be  made.  Mr.  Slade  continued, 
and  was  proceeding  to  answer  his  own  inquiry, 
put  to  himBelt— what  was  Slavery  7  when  ^b. 
Dawson  again  asked  for  the  floor,  to  make 
his  motion  of  a^oumment  Mr.  Slade  refiised 
it:  a  visible  commotion  began  to  pervade  the 
House — members  rising,  clustering  together, 
and  talking  with  animation.  Mr.  Slade  con- 
tinued, and  was  about  reading  a  judicial  opinion 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States  which  defined  a 
slave  to  be  a  chattel — when  Mr.  Wise  called 
him  to  order  for  speaking  beside  the  question— 
the  question  being  upon  the  abolition  of  slavety 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Blade's  re- 
marks going  to  its  legal  character,  as  property 
in  a  State.  The  Speaker,  Mr.  John  White,  of 
Kentucky,  sustained  the  call,  saying  it  was  not 
in  order  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  in  ai^ 
of  the  States.  Mr.  Slade  denied  that  be  was 
doing  so,  and  said  he  was  merely  quoting  a  Sonthf- 
em  judicial  decision  as  he  might  quote  a  l^al 
opinion  delivered  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Virginia,  moved  that  the  House  a^oom. 
^he  Speaker  pronounced  the  motion  (and  oor- 
rectiy),  out  of  order,  as  the  member  from  Ver- 
mont was  in  possession  of  the  floor  and  address- 
ing the  House.  He  would,  however,  suggest 
to  the  member  from  Vermont,  who  could  not 
but  observe  the  state  of  the  House,  to  oonfine 
himself  strictly  to  the  subject  of  his  motjoo. 
Mr.  Slade  went  on  at  great  length,  when  Mr. 
Petrikin,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  him  to  order; 
but  the  Chair  did  not  sustam  the  calL  Mr. 
Slade  went  on,  quoting  from  the  Dedamtloii  of 
Independence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  severtJ 
States,  and  had  got  to  that  of  Viiginia, 
Mr.  Wise  called  him  to  order  for  reading  ] 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.  The  Speakir 
decided  that  no  paper,  objected  to,  could  be  read 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.  Mr.  Wise 
then  said : 

^  That  the  gentleman  had  waatonlj  discussed 
the  abstract  question  of  slavery,  gomg  back  to 
the  very  first  day  of  the  creation^  instead  of 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  District,  and  the 

Sowers  and  duties  of  Congress  in  relation  to  it 
e  was  now  examining  the  State  constitutions 
to  show  that  as  it  existed  in  the  States  it  was 
against  them,  and  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
This  was  out  of  order." 
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Mr.  Slide  ezphmed,  and  argued  in  yindica- 
tkn  of  hie  ooone,  and  was  aboot  to  read  a  me- 
morial of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Madiaon  on  the  suljeet  of  slayery — when  the 
reading  was  olgected  to  by  Mr.  Griffin,  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  the  Speaker  decided  they  could 
not  be  read  without  the  permission  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Slade,  without  asking  the  permission  of  the 
Hoofle,  which  he  knew  would  not  be  granted, 
aaramed  to  understand  the  prohibition  as  ex- 
top^ii^  ^VD^JUtft  J^'^'^'df  ^personally,  said  •— > 
*^  TTun  I  tend  Hum  to  the  derk:  let  him  read 
tAem."  The  Speaker  decided  that  this  was 
equally  against  the  rule..  Then  Mr.  Griffin 
withdrew  the  objection,  and  Mr.  Slade  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  papers,  and  to  comment  upon 
them  as  he  went  on,  and  was  about  to  go  back 
to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  show  what  had 
been  the  feeling  there  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
prcykwB  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Franklin's  memorial : 
I,  Mr.  Rhett.  of  South  Carolma,  inquired  of  the 
Chair  what  the  opinions  of  Virginia  fifty  years 
ago  had  to  do  with  the  case?  The Speakef. was 
about  to  reply,  when  Mr.  WiscLfaee  wiilv. 
warmth,  and  said — "He  has  diScui^e^^ th^ 
whole  itetract  question  of  8lavery:k.pHSlaTery 
in  Virginia:  of  davery  in  my  own  district :  and 
I  now  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  retire  with  me 
from  this  hall."  Mr.  Slade  reminded  the 
Speaker  that  he  had  not  yielded  the  floor ;  but 
his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  condition  of 
the  House^  and  the  many  exclamations  of  mem- 
bers, among  whom  Mr.  Halsey,  of  Georgia,  was 
heard  calling  on  the  Georgia  delegation  to  with- 
draw with  him ;  and  Mr.  Rhett  was  heard  pro- 
duming^  that  the  South  Carolina  members  had 
already  consulted  together,  and  agreed  to  have 
a  meeting  at  three  o'clock  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Here  the 
Speaker  interposed  to  calm  the  House,  standing 
up  in  his  place  and  saying : 

"  The  gentleman  from  Vermont  had  been  re- 
minded by  the  Chair  that  the  discussion  of 
slavery,  as  existing  within  the  States,  was  not 
in  order ;  when  he  was  desirous  to  read  a  paper 
and  it  was  objected  to.  the  Chair  had  stopped 
bim ;  but  the  objection  had  been  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Slade  had  Men  suffered  to  proceed ;  he  was 
now  aboot  to  read  another  paper,  and  objection 
was  made ;  the  Chav  would,  therefore,  take  the 
question  on  permitting  it  to  be  read." 

3Iany  members  rose,  all  addressing  the  Chan* 
at  the  same  time,  and  many  members  leaving 


the  hall,  and  a  general  scene  of  noise  and  con- 
fbsion  prevailing.  Mr.  Rhett  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing his  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest  which 
raged  in  the  House,  and  invited  the  entire  dele- 
gations from  all  the  slave  States  to  retire  from 
the  hall  forthwith,  and  meet  in  the  committee 
room  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Speaker 
again  essayed  to  calm  the  House,  and  again 
standing  up  in  his  place,  he  recapitulated  his 
attempts  to  preserve  order,  and  vindicated  the 
correctness  of  his  own  conduct — seemingly  im- 
pugned by  many.  "  What  his  personal  feelings 
were  on  the  subject  (he  was  from  a  slave  State), 
might  easily  be  conjectured.  He  had  endeavor- 
ed to  enforce  the  rules.  Had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  restrain  the  discussion,  he  should  promptly 
have  exercised  the  power ;  but  it  was  not  Mr. 
Slade,  continuing,  said  the  paper  which  he 
wished  to  read  was  of  the  continental  Congress 
of  1774.  The  Speaker  was  about  to  put  the 
question  on  leave,  when  Mr.  Cost  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  inquired  whether  it  would  be  in 
order  4o  force  the  House  to  vote  that  the  mem 
her  from  Vermont  be  not  permitted  to  proceed? 
The  Speaker  replied  it  would  not.  Then  Mr. 
^^mes  J.  McKay,  of  North  CaroUha— a  clear, 
coolheadcd,  sagacious  man — ^int^rposed  the  ob- 
jection which  headed  Mr.  SUde.  There  was  a 
rule  of  the  House,  that  when  a  member  was 
called  to  order,  he  should  take  his  seat ;  and  if 
decided  to  be  out  of  order,  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  again,  except  on  the  leave  of 
the  House.  Mr.  McKay  judged  this  to  be  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  that  rule ; 
and  stood  up  and  said : 

"  That  the  gentleman  had  been  pronounced 
out  of  order  in  discussing  slavery  in  the  States ; 
and  the  rule  declared  that  when  a  member  was 
so  pronounced  by  the  Chair,  he  should  take  his 
seat,  and  if  any  one  objected  to  his  proceeding 
again,  he  should  not  do  so,  unless  by  leave  of 
the  House.  Mr.  McKay  did  now  object  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  proceeding  any  far- 
ther." 

Redoubled  noise  and  confusion  ensued — a 
6rowd  of  members  rising  and  speaking  at  once 
— who  eventually  3rielded  to  the  resounding 
blows  of  the  Speakej^s  hammer  upon  the  lid 
of  his  desk,  and  his  apparent  desire  to  read 
something  to  the  House,  as  he  held  a  book  (re- 
cognized to  be  that  of  the  rules)  in  his  hand. 
Obtaining  quiet,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  be 
heard,  he  read  the  rule  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mo- 
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Kaj;  and  said  that)  as  objection  had  now,  for 
the  first  time,  been  made  under  that  rale  to  the 
gentleman's  resuming  his  speech,  the  Chair 
decided  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the 
leaye  of  the  House.  Mr.  Slade  attempted  to  go 
on :  the  Speaker  directed  him  to  take  his  seat 
until  the  question  of  leave  should  be  put 
Then,  Mr.  Slade,  still  keeping  on  his  feet,  asked 
leaye  to  proceed  as  in  order,  8a3ring  he  would 
not  discuss  slavery  in  Virginia.  On  that  ques- 
tion Mr.  Allen,  of  Vermont,  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  Rencher,  of  North  Carolina,  moved 
an  acyoumment.  Mr.  Adams,  and  many  others, 
denumded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  motion, 
which  were  ordered,  and  resulted  in  106  yeas, 
and  63  nays — some  fifty  or  sixty  members  hav- 
ing withdrawn.  This  opposition  to  adjourn- 
ment was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  un- 
happy day's  work— -the  only  effect  of  keeping 
the  House  together  being  to  increase  irritation, 
and  multiply  the  chances  for  an  outbreak. 
From  the  beginning  Southern  members  had 
been  in  fiivor  of  it,  and  essayed  to  accomplish  it, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
Mr.  Slade  kept  possession  of  the  floor:  and 
now,  at  last,  when  it  was  time  to  a<youm 
any  way — when  the  House  was  in  a  condition 
in  which  no  good  could  be  expected,  and  great 
harm  might  be  apprehended,  there  were  sixty- 
three  members — ^being  nearly  one-third  of  the 
House — willing  to  continue  it  in  session.  They 


"Messrs.  Adams,  Alexander,  H.  Allen,  J.  W. 
Allen,  Aycrigg,  Bell,  Biddle,  Bond,  Borden, 
Brigw.  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Coffin,  Corwin,  Cran- 
ston, Curtis,  Cushing,  Darlington,  Davios,  Dunn, 
Evans,  Everett.  Ewing  I.  Fletcher,  Fillmore, 
Goode,  Grenncll,  Haley,  Hall,  Hastings,  Henry, 
Herod,  Hoffman,  Lincoln,  Marvin,  S.  Mason, 
Maxwell  McKennan,  Milligan,  M.  Morris,  C. 
Morris,  Naylor.  Noyes,  Ogle,  Parmentcr,  Patter- 
son, Peck,  Phillips,  Potts,  Potter,  Rariden,  Ran- 
dolph, Reed,  Ridgway,  Russel  Sheffer,  Sibley, 
Slade,  Stratton,  Tillinghast,  ToUnd,  A.  S.  White, 
J.  White,  E.  Whittiesey—eS." 

The  House  then  stood  adjourned ;  and  as  the 
adjournment  was  being  pronounced,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  South  Carolina,  stood  i^  on  a  chair,  and 
calling  for  the  attent!t||^n|r  members,  said : 

'^  He  had  beemippehited,  as  one  of  the  Southern 
delegation,  to  announce  tnat  all  those  gentlemen 
who  represented  slaveholding  States,  were  in- 
vited to  attend  the  meeting  now  being  held  in 
the  District  committee  room.'* 


Members  fi!om  the  sUve-holding  States  had 
repaired  ui  large  numbers  to  the  room  in  the 
basement,  where  they  were  invited  to  meet. 
Various  passions  agitated  them — some  violent 
Extreme  propositions  were  suggested,  of  whidi 
Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  hk 
constituents,  gave  a  full  account  ci  his  owih- 
thus: 

"  In  a  private  and  friendly  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Mercury  junongst  oth^  events 
accompanying  the 
Southern  members  ^irom  tne  nairof 
of  Representatives,  I  stated  to  hun,  that  I  had 
prepared  two  resolutions,  drawn  as  amendments 
to  the  motion  of  the  member  from  Vermont 
whilst  he  was  discussing  the  institntioo  oi 
slaveiy  in  the  South,  ^  declaring,  that  the  eoo- 
stitution  having  fiuled  to  protect  the  Soath  in 
the  peaceable  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  peculiar  institutions,  it  was  expedient 
that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved;  aind  the 
other,  appointing  a  committee  of  two  members 
from  each  State,  to  report  upon  the  best  means 
of  peaceably  dissolving  it.'  They  were  intended 
as  amendments  to  a  motion,  to  refer  with  in- 
structions to  report  a  bill,  abolishing  slavefy  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  expected  them  to 
share  the  fete,  which  inevitably  awaited  the 
original  motion,  so  soon  as  the  floor  coold  have 
been  obtained,  viz.,  to  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
My  design  in  presentmg  them,  was,  to  plaee 
before  Congress  and  the  people,  what,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  true  issue  upon  this  |p«at  and 
vital  question ;  and  to  point  out  the  ooone  of 
policy  by  which  it  should  be  met  by  the  Soath- 
em  Stotes." 

But  extreme  counsels  did  not  prevail.  There 
were  members  present,  who  well  considered 
that,  although  the  provocation  was  great,  and 
the  number  voting  for  such  a  flrebrand  motion 
was  deplorably  large,  yet  it  was  but  little  mon 
than  the  one-fourth  of  the  House,  and  decidedly 
less  than  one  half  of  the  members  fttmi  the  free 
States :  so  that,  even  if  left  to  the  free  Stale 
vote  alone,  tfo^  motion  would  have  been  rejected. 
But  the  motion  itself,  and  the  manner  in  wludi 
it  was  supported,  was  most  reprehensible— 
necessarily  leading  to  disorder  in  the  Hoase^ 
the  destruction  of  its  harmony  and  capacity  for 
useful  IcgisllLtion,  tending  to  a  sectional  segre- 
gation of  the  members,  the  alienation  of  fedii^ 
between  the  North  and  the  South ;  and  alann 
to  all  the  slaveholding  States.  The  evil  required 
a  remedy,  but  not  the  remedy  of  breaking  op 
the  Union ;  but  one  which  might  prevent  the 
like  in  future,  while  administering  a  rebuke 
upon  the  past    That  remedy  was  found  in 
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adopting  a  proposition  to  be  offered  to  the 
House,  which,  if  agreed  to^  would  close  the 
door  against  anj  discusnon  upon  abolition  peti- 
tioDs  in  ftttme,  and  assimilate  the  proceedings 
of  the  Honse^  in  that  particalar,  to  those  of 
the  Senate.  This  proposition  was  put  mto  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Patton,  of  Virginia,  to  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  rules  at  the  opening  of 
the  House  the  next  morning.    It  was  in  these 


**  Retoloed,  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  and 
papers,  toodung  the  abolition  of  slayery  or  the 
baying,  selling,  or  transferring  of  slaves,  in  any 
State,  District,  ot  Territorr,  of  the  United  Stetes, 
be  kid  <m  the  table,  wiuiout  being  debated, 
printed,  read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  further 
action  whaterer  shall  be  nad  thereon.^ 

AooHding^j,  at  the  opening  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Pktton  asked  leaye  to  submit  the  resolution—- 
which  was  read  for  information.  Mr.  Adams 
dbj/ttM,  to  the  grant  of  leave.  Mr.  Patton  then 
mof«d  a  suspension  of  the  rules — which  motion 
required  two-thirds  to  sustain  it;  and,  unless 
obtained,  this  salutarj  remedy  for  an  alarming 
evil  (wfaidi  was  already  in  force  in  the  Senate) 
could  not  be  offered.  It  was  a  test  motion,  and 
on  whidi  the  opponents  of  abolition  agitation  in 
the  House  required  all  their  strength :  for 
unless  two  to  one,  they  were  defeated.  Happily 
the  two  to  one  were  ready,  and  on  taking  the 
yeas  and  nays,  demanded  by  an  abolition  member 
(to  keep  his  friends  to  the  track,  and  to  hold  the 
free  State  anti-abolitionists  to  their  responsi- 
bility at  home),  the  result  stood  135  yeas  to  60 
nays — the  full  two-thirds,  and  fifteen  over.  The 
yeas  on  this  important  motion,  were : 

Messrs.  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  John  T.  An- 
drews, Charles  G.  Atherton,  William  Beatty, 
Andrew  Beime,  John  Bell,  Bennet  Bicknell, 
Richard  Biddle,  Samuel  Birdsall,  Ratiiff  Boon, 
James  W.  Bouldin,  John  G.  Brodhead,  Isaac  II. 
Bnmson,  Andrew  D.  W.  Bniyn,  Andrew  Bu- 
chanan, John  Calhoun,  C.  C.  Cambrelcng.  Wm. 

B.  Campbell,  John  Campbell,  Timothy  J.  Car- 
ter, Wm.  B.  Carter,  Zadok  Casey,  John  Cham- 
bers, John  Chaney,  Reuben  Chapman,  Richard 
Cheatham,  Jonathan  Cillcy,  John  F.  H.  Clai- 
borne, Jesse  F.  Cleavehmd,  Wm.  K.  Clowney, 
Walter  Coles,  Thomas  Corwin.  Robert  Craig. 
John  W.  Crocket  Samuel  Cusnman,  Edmund 
Deberry,  John  I.  De  Graff,  John  Dennis,  George 

C.  Dromgoole,  John  Edwards,  James  Farring- 
too,  John  Fairfield,  Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  James  Gar- 
laDcL  James  Graham,  Seaton  Grantiand,  Abr'm 
P.  Grant,  William  J.  Graves,  Robert  H.  Ham- 


mond, Thomas  L.  Hamer,  James  Harlan,  Albert 
G.  Harrison,  Richard  Hawes,  Micajah  T.  Haw- 
kins^haries  E.  Havnes,  Hopkins  Holsey,  Or- 
rin  Holt,  George  W.  Hopluns,  Beigamin  C. 
Howard,  Edward  B.  Hubley,  Jabez  Jackson, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  (^ouvemeur  Kemble,  Daniel  Kilgore, 
John  Klingensmith,  jr.,  Joab  Lawler,  Hugh  S. 
Legare,  Henry  Logan,  Francis  S.  Lyon,  Francis 
Midlory,  James  M.  Mason,  Joshua  L.  Martin, 
Abram  F.  Maury^  Wm.  L.  May,  James  J.  Mo« 
Kay,  Robert  McClcUan,  AbhOiam  McClelland, 
Charles  McClure,  Isaac  McKim,  Richard  H. 
Menefee,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Wm.  Montf]:omery, 
Ely  Moore,  Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Samuel  W.  Mor- 
ris, Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  John  L.  Murray, 
Wm.  H.  Noble,  John  Palmer^Amasa J.  Parker, 
John  M.  Patton,  Lemuel  jPaynter,  Isaac  S. 
Pennybacker,  David  Petrikin,  Lancelot  Phelps, 
Arnold  Plumer,  Zadock  Pratt,  John  H.  Pren- 
tiss, Luther  Reily,  Abraham  Rcncher,  John 
Robertson,  Samuel  T.  Sawyer,  Augustine  H. 
Shepperd,  Charles  Shepard,  Etoiezer  J. 
Shields^atthias  Sheplor,  Francis  0.  J.  Smith, 
Adam  W.  Snyder,  Wm.  W.  Soutbgate,  James 
B.  Spencer,  Edward  Stanly,  Archibald  Stuart, 
Wm.  Stone,  John  Taliaferro,  Wm.  Taylor,  Oba- 
diah  Titus,  Isaac  Toucey,  Hopkins  L.  Turney, 
Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Henry  Vail,  David  D. 
Wagener,  Taylor  Webster,  Joseph  Weeks,  Al- 
bert S.  White,  John  White,  Thomas  T.  Whittle- 
sey,  Lewis  Williams,  Sherrod  Williams,  Jared 
W.  WUliams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Christ'r  IL 
WiUiams,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Archibald  Yell. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  Alex- 
ander, jr.,  Heman  Allen,  John  W.  Allen,  J. 
Banker  Aycrigg,  Wm.  Key  Bond,  Nathaniel  B. 
Borden,  George  N.  Briggs,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun, 
Charles  D.  CoflBn,  Robert  B.  Cranston,  Caleb 
Cushing,  Edward  Darlington,  Thomas  Davee, 
Edward  Davies,  Alexander  Duncan,  George  H. 
Dunn,  George  Evans,  Horace  Everett,  John 
Ewing,  Isaac  Fletcher,  Millard  Filmore,  Henry 
A.  Foster,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  George  Grennell, 
jr.,  Elisha  Haley,  Hiland  Hall,  Alexander  Har- 
per, Wm.  S.  Hastings,  Thomas  Henry,  Wm. 
Herod,  Samuel  Ingham,  Levi  Lincoln,  Richard 
P.  Marvin,  Samson  Mason,  John  P.  B.  Siaxwell, 
Thos.  M.  T.  McKennan,  Mathias  Morris,  Cal- 
vary Morris,  Charles  Naylor,  Joseph  C.  Noycs, 
Charles  Ogle.  Wm.  Parmenter,  Wm.  Patterson, 
Luther  C.  Peck,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  David 
Potts,  jr.,  James  Rariden,  Joseph  F.  Randolph, 
John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway,  David  Russell, 
Daniel  Sheffer,  Mark  H.  Sibley,  Wm.  Slade, 
Charles  C.  Stratton.  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast, 
George  W.  Toland,  Elisha  Whittiesey,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  votes 
ever  delivered  in  the  House.  Upon  its  issue  de- 
pended the  quiet  of  the  House  on  one  hand,  or 
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on  the  other,  the  renewal,  and  perpetuation  of  the 
scenes  of  the  daj  hefore — ending  in  breaking  up 
all  deliberation,  and  all  national  legislation.  It 
was  successful,  and  that  critical  step  being  safely 
over,  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was  secured — 
the  free  State  friendly  vote  being  itself  sufficient 
to  carry  it :  but,  although  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution was  secured,  yet  resistance  to  it  contmued. 
Mr.  Fatten  rose  to  recommend  his  resolution  as 
a  peace  oflering,  and  to  prevent  further  agitation 
by  demanding  the  previous  question.    He  said : 

"  He  had  offered  this  resolution  in  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  harmony.  It  involves  (said  Mr. 
P.),  so  far  as  I  am  ooncemed,  and  so  fiur  as  con- 
cerns some  portion  of  the  representatives  of  the 
flaveholding  States,  a  concession ;  a  concession 
which  we  make  for  the  sake  of  peace,  harmony, 
and  union.  We  offer  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  allay,  not  exasperate  excitement ;  we  desire 
to  extinguish,  not  to  kindle  a  fiame  in  the  coun- 
try. In  that  spirit,  sir,  without  saying  one 
word  in  the  way  of  oiscussion ;  without  givine 
utterance  to  any  of  those  emotions  which  swell 
in  my  bosom  at  the  recollection  of  what  took 
place  here  vesterday,  I  shall  do  what  I  have 
neveryet  done  since  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  House,  and  which  I  have  very  rarely  sus- 
tained, when  done  by  others :  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question." 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  disorder,  which  thus 
appears  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Adams  rose  and  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  precedes  his  resolution — TLoud  cries 
of  *  Order !  order !'  from  all  parts  or  the  hall.) 
Mr.  A.  lie  preceded  it  with  remarks — (*  Order ! 
order!') 

"•  The  Chair  reminded  the  gentleman  that  it 
was  out  of  order  to  address  the  House  after  the 
demand  for  the  previous  question. 

"  Mr.  Adams.  I  ask  t^  House — (continued 
cries  of  *  Order ! '  which  completely  drowned  the 
honorable  member's  voice.)" 

Order  having  been  restored,  the  nextquest^pni 
«  was — "  Is  the  demand  for  the  previous  question 
seconded  ? '.' — ^which  scconding^^Ould  consist  of 
a  majority  of  the  whole  'Hduse — ^which,  on  a 
division,  quickly  sk)wed  itself.  Then  came  the 
flirthcr  question — "  Shall  the  main  question  be 
now  put  1 " — on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
demanded,  and  taken;  and  ended  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  vote  of  the  same  G3  against  it  The 
main  question  was  then  put,  and  carried ;  but 
again,  on  yeas  and  nays,  to  hold  free  State  mem- 
bers to  their  responsibility ;  showing  the  same 
63  in  the  negative,  with  a  few  additional  votes 


from  free  State  members,  who^  having 
themselves  on  the  vital  point  <rf  soi^wiidiiig  tht 
rules,  saw  no  use  in  giving  themselves  fbrther 
trouble  at  home,  by  giving  an  nnttcocwury  vote 
in  favor  of  stifling  abolition  debtta.  In  this 
way,  the  ranks  of  the  63  were  inoreawd  to  74. 
Thus  was  stifled,  and  in  future  pr«f«nted  ia 
the  House,  the  inflammatory  debates  on  tliew 
disturbing  petitions.  It  was  the  great  fleanon 
of  their  presentation — being  ofiered  by  hun- 
dreds, and  signed  by  hundreds  of  thooBiincb  of 
persons — ^many  of  them  women,  who  forgot  theb 
sex  and  their  duties,  to  mingle  in  sach  inflm- 
matory  work ;  some  of  tbeip  deigymen,  who 
foigot  thdr  mission  of  peaoe^^to  stir  up  itriib 
among  those  who  should  be  bretfamn.  Of  tlw 
pertinacious  63,  who  backed  Mr.  SQa^tt  tbixM^ 
out,  the  most  notable  were  Mr.  AilMwa  ^r|io 
had  been  President  of  the  United.  Stftte»— Mr. 
Fillmore,  who  became  so — and  Mr.  Caleb  Ouh- 
ing,  who  eventually  became  as  ready  to  nboUth 
all  impediments  to  the  general  diffbaiom  «f 
slavery,  as  he  then  was  to  abolish  slavery  ItMlf 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  wms  a  porten- 
tous contest  The  motion  of  Mr.  Slade  was,  not 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  abdlidnqg 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (a  motion 
in  itself  sufQciently  inflammatory),  but  (o  get 
the  command  of  the  House  to  bring  in  a  bill  ftr 
that  purpose— which  would  be  a  dedslon  of  Um 
question.  His  motion  fidled.  The  atorm  aob- 
sided ;  and  very  few  of  the  free  State  membsn 
who  had  staked  themselves  on  the  issue,  lost  any 
thing  among  their  constituents  for  the  devotioa 
which  they  had  shown  to  the  Unkm. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

ABOLITIONISTS  CLASSIFIED  BY  MB.  GLAT:  UL- 
TRAS DENOUNCED:  SLAYERT  AQITAT0B8 
NOBTH  AND  SOUTH  EQUALLY  DEBOUBCID 
AS  DANGEROUS  TO  TUB  UNION. 

^  It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  said  Mr.  Clay. 
that  I  have  thought  that  the  most  judieioiM 
course  with  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of 
late  pursued  by  Congress.  I  have  beUered  thai 
it  would  have  been  wisest  to  have  reoeifvd  and 
referred  them,  without  opposition,  and  to  bavo 
reported  against  their  object  in  a  calm  Mid  dia* 
passionate  and   argumentative  appeal  to  tho 
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good  Benae  of  the  whole  commumty.  It  has 
heen  soppoeed,  however,  hy  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress that  it  was  most  expedient  either  not  to 
receiTe  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if  formally  re- 
oeired,  not  to  act  definitiyely  upon  them. 
There  is  no  sahstantial  difference  between  these 
opposite  opinions,  since  both  look  to  an  abso- 
lote  rejection  of  the  pn^er  of  the  petitionerB. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  form  of 
proceeding;  and,  Mr.  President,  some  experi- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  human  afGurs  has  taught 
me  to  belMTB  that  a  neglect  to  observe  estab- 
lished forms  is  often  attended  with  more  mis- 
chievous consequences  than  the  infliction  of  a 
positive  iiynry.  We  all  know  that,  even  in 
private  life,  a  violation  of  the  existing  usages 
and  ceremonies  of  society  cannot  take  place 
without  serious  prejudice.  I  fear,  sir,  that  the 
abolitionists  have  acquired  a  considerable  APpi^ 
rent  force  by  blending  with  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view  a  collateral  and  totally  dif- 
feroit  question  arising  out  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  petition.  I  know  full  well, 
and  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying,  that 
nothing  was  remoter  from  the  intention  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  differed, 
thim  to  violate  the  right  of  petition  in  any  case 
in  which,  according  to  its  judgment,  that  right 
could  be  constitutionally  exercised,  or  where 
the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or 
proper^  granted.  Stilly  it  must  be  owned  that 
the' abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  fact  of 
the  treatment  which  their  petitions  have  re- 
ceived in  Congress,  and  made  injurious  impres- 
sions upon  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community.  This,  I  think,  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  course  which  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  pursued. 

^  And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert 
to  some  of  those  topics  which  I  think  might 
have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  per^ 
suaded,  would  have  checked  the  progress,  if  it 
had  not  altogether  arrested  the  efforts  of  aboli- 
tion. I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  would 
have  been  accomplished  with  much  greater  abil- 
ity, and  with  much  happier  effect,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  committee,  than  it  can  be  by  me. 
Bu^  anxious  as  I  always  am  to  contribute 
whatever  is  in  my  power  to  the  harmony,  con- 
cord, and  happmess  of  this  great  {icoplc,  t  feel 
myBclf  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  whatever  is 
in  my  power,  incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to 
be.  to  dissuade  the  public  from  continuing  to 
agitate  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  direful 
consequences. 

^  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed, 
or  apparently  opposed,  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
are  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy 
and  humanity,  are  conscientiously  o])posed  to 
the  existence  of  slavery,  but  who  are  no  less 
opposed,  at  the  same  time^  to  any  disturbance 
of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union,  or 
the  infringement  of  the  powers  of  the  States 


composing  the  confederacy.  In  this  class  may 
be  comprehended  that  peaoefhl  and  exemplary 
sodety  of  ^Friends.'  one  of  whose  established 
maxims  is,  an  abhorrence  of  war  in  all  its 
forms,  and  the  cultivation  of  peace  and  good- 
will amongst  mankind.  The  next  ckss  consists 
of  apparent  abolitionists — that  is,  those  who^ 
having  been  persuaded  that  the  right  of  peti- 
tion has  been  violated  by  Congress,  co-operate 
with  the  abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  as- 
serting and  vindicating  that  right  And  the 
third  class  are  the  real  ultrarabolitionists,  who 
are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
object  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  any 
consequences,  however  calamitous  they  may  be. 
With  them  the  rights  of  property  are  notliing ; 
the  deficiency  of  the  powers  of  t£«  general  gov- 
erment  is  nothing;  the  acknowledged  and  in- 
contestable powers  of  the  States  are  nothing ; 
civil  war,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the 
overthrow  of  a  government  in  which  are  con- 
centrated the  fondest  hopes  d  the  civilized 
world,  are  nothing.  A  single  idea  has  taken 
possession  of  their  minds,  and  dnward  they  pur- 
sue it,  overlooking  all  barriers,  reckless  and  re- 
gardless of  all  consequences.  With  this  class, 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Flori- 
da, the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
State  to  State,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new 
State,  comprising  within  its  limits  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so  manv  means 
conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulti- 
mate but  perilous  end  at  which  they  avowedly 
and  boldly  aim  ;  are  but  so  many  short  stages 
in  the  long  and  bloodv  road  to  the  distant  goal 
at  which  they  would  finally  arrive.  Their  pur- 
pose is  abolition,  universal  abolition,  peaceably 
if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must.  Their  object  is  no 
longer  concealed  by  the  thinnest  veil ;  it  is 
avowed  and  proclaimed.  Utterly  destitute  of 
constitutional  or  other  rightful  power,  living 
in  totally  distinct  communities,  as  alien  to  the 
communities  in  which  the  subject  on  which 
they  would  operate  resides,  so  far  as  concerns 
political  power  over  that  subject,  as  if  they 
lived  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless  pro- 
mulgate to  the  world  their  purpose  to  be  to 
manumit  forthwith,  and  without  compensation, 
and  without  moral  preparation,  three  millions 
of  negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether 
separated  from  those  under  which  they  live. 

^I  have  said  that  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
territory  of  Florida,  and  the  exclusion  of  new 
States,  were  only  means  towards  the  attainment 
of  a  much  more  important  end.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  not  the  only  means.  Another,  and 
much  more  lamentable  one  is  that  which  this 
class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  one 
portion  against  another  portion  of  the  Union. 
With  that  view,  in  all  their  leading  prints  and 
publications,  the  alleged  horrors  of  slavery  are 
depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exa^erated 
colors,  to  excite  the  imaginations  and  stunulate 
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the  rage  of  the  people  in  the  free  States  against 
the  people  in  the  slaye  States.  The  sWeholder 
is  held  up  and  represented  as  the  most  atrocious 
of  human  heings.  Advertisements  of  fVigitiye 
slaves  to  be  sold  are  carefully  collected  and 
blazoned  fbrth,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  detestation 
and  hatred  against  one  entire  and  the  largest 
section  of  the  Union.  And  like  a  notorious 
agitator  upon  another  theatre  (Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell),  they  would  hunt  down  and  pro* 
scribe  from  the  pale  of  civilized  society  the  in- 
habitants of  that  entire  section.  Allow  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  say,  that  whilst  I  reoo^ize  in  the 
justly  wounded  feelings  of  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  the  court  of  St  James  much  to 
excuse  the  notice  which  he  was  provoked  to 
take  of  that  agitator,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he 
would  better  have  consulted  the  dignity  of  his 
station  and  of  his  countnr  in  treating  mm  with 
contemptuous  silence.  That  agitator  would  ex- 
clude us  from  European  society — he  who  himself 
can  only  obtain  a  contraband  admission^  ^d  is  re- 
ceived with  scornful  repugnance  into  it !  If  he 
be  no  more  desirdus  of  our  society  than  we  are 
of  his,  he  may  rest  assured  that  a  state  of  eternal 
non-intercourse  will  exist  between  us.  Yes.  sir, 
I  think  the  American  Minister  would  have  oest 
pursued  the  dictates  of  true  dignity  by  regard- 
mg  the  language  of  that  member  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  the  malignant  ravings  of 
the  plunderer  of  his  own  country,  and  the  libeller 
of  a  foreign  and  kindred  people. 

"  But  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted are  not  the  only  ones  which  this  third 
class  of  ultra-Abolitionists  are  employing  to 
effect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their 
operations  by  professing  to  employ  only  per- 
suasive means  in  appealing  to  the  humanity, 
and  enlightenmg  the  understandings,  of  the 
slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union.  If  there 
were  some  kindness  in  this  avowed  motive,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather  a 
presumptuous  display  also  of  an  assumed  supe- 
riority in  intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some 
time  they  continued  to  make  these  appeals  to 
our  duty  and  our  interest;  but  impatient  with 
the  slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our  stupid 
minds,  they  recently  resolved  to  change  their 
system  of  action.  To  the  agency  of  their  powers 
of  persuasion,  they  now  propose  to  substitute 
the  Dowers  or  the  ballot  box ;  and  he  must  be 
blind  to  what  is  passing  before  us,  who  does  not 
perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
proceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insufQ- 
cient,  to  invoke,  finally,  the  more  potent  powers 
of  the  bayonet 

'^  Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  ultra-Abolitionists  that  I 
would  seriously  invite  every  considerate  man  in 
the  country  solemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberately 
to  reflect,  not  merely  on  our  existing  posture, 
but  upon  that  dreadful  precipice  down  which 
they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  because  these  ultra- 
Abolition  ists  have  ceased  to  employ  the  instru- 
ments of  reason  and  persuasion,  have  made  their 


cause  political,  and  have  appealed  to  the  ballot 
box,  that  I  am  induced,  upon  tiiis  oocMion,  to 
address  you. 

"  There  have  been  three  epocha  in  the  histoiy 
of  our  country  at  which  the  spirit  of  abolitiaQ 
displayed  itsel£  The  first  was  immediately 
after  the  formation  of  the  present  federal  gov« 
emment  When  the  constitution  wma  about 
going  into  operation,  its  powers  were  not  wdl 
understood  by  the  communis  at  large,  and  re- 
mained to  be  accurately  interpreted  and  defined. 
At  that  period  numerous  abolition  sodetiet 
were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  Societf 
of  Friends,  but  many  other  good  men.  PeU- 
tions  were  presented  to  Congress,  prayiqg  tor 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  They  were  reonnred 
without  serious  opposition,  referred,  and  report- 
ed upon  by  a  committee.  The  report  stated 
that  the  general  government  had  no  power  to 
abolish  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  mttnl 
States,  and  that  these  States  themselyea  had  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  the  subject  The  re- 
port was  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  satiafa^ 
tion  and  tranquillity  ensued ;  the  abolitUMi 
societies  thereafter  limiting  their  exertkmfl^  m 
respect  to  the  blade  popt3atk>n,  to  ofiloea  ef 
humanity  within  the  scope  of  existing  lawn 

"  The  next  period  when  the  subject  of  BlaTory 
and  abolition,  incidentally,  was  brought  mto 
notice  and  discussion,  was  on  the  memorable 
occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Jfi^ 
souri  into  the  Union.  The  struggle  was  loqg^ 
strenuous,  and  fearful.  It  is  too  recent  to  mika 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to 
it,  and  to  say,  that  it  was  finally  coo^KMed  hf 
one  of  those  compromises  characteristio  of  our 
institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution  itself 
is  the  most  signal  instance. 

''  The  third  is  that  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves, and  to  which  various  causes  hav«  con- 
tributed. The  principal  one,  nerhapa,  la  Britiah 
emancipation  in  the  islands  adjaoent  to  oar  con- 
tinent Confounding  the  totally  difierent  caaei 
of  the  powers  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
those  of  our  Congress,  and  the  totally  diflennfc 
conditions  of  the  slaves  in  the  Britiah  West 
India  Islands  and  the  slaves  in  the  soTcreign 
and  independent  States  of  this  ooniederaCT, 
superficial  men  have  inferred  from  the  undecid- 
ed British  experiment  the  practicabiUtY  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  these  States.  All  theaa 
arc  different  The  powers  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment are  unlimited,  and  often  described  to  be 
omnipotent.  The  fwwers  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, on  the  contrary,  are  few,  cautiously  Imiit- 
ed,  scrupulously  excluding  all  that  are  not 
granted,  and  above  all,  carefully  and  absohitel^ 
excluding  all  power  over  the  existence  or  oon- 
tfllkianco  of  slavery  in  the  several  Stataa.  The 
slaves,  too,  upon  which  British  legislation  ope- 
rated, were  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  Idngdom, 
but  in  remote  and  feeble  colonies  having  no 
voice  in  Parliament.  The  West  Jndis  shve- 
holder  was  neither  representative,  or  represented 
in  that  Parliament  And  while  I  moat  forvontly 
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wish  ooroplete  Buooess  to  the  British  experiment 
of  the  West  India  emandpfttion,  I  confess  that 
I  hare  fearfiil  forebodings  of  a  disastrous  ter- 
mination. Whatever  it  may  be,  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  if  the  British  Parliament 
treated  the  West  India  slayes  as  freemen,  it  also 
treated  the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.  If 
inatetd  of  these  iriaTes  being  separated  by  a 
wide  ocean  from  the  parent  comitrj,  three  or 
four  millions  of  African  negro  slaves  had  been 
dimersed  over  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and 
Iruand,  and  their  owners  had  been  members  of ' 
the  British  Pariiament — a  case  which  would 
have  i»esented  some  analogy  to  our  own  coun- 
try—does any  one  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  expedient  or  practical  to  have  emancipated 
them,  leaving  them  to  remain,  vrith  all  their 
embittered  melmgs,  in  the  United  kingdom, 
boundless  as  the  powers  of  the  British  govern- 
ment are? 

^  Other  causes  have  conspired  with  the  Brit- 
ish example  to  produce  the  existing  excitement 
from  abolition.  I  say  it  with  profound  regret, 
and  with  no  intention  to  occasion  irritation 
here  or  elsewhere,  that  there  are  persons  in 
both  parts  of  the  Union  who  have  sought  to 
minsle  abolition  with  politics,  and  to  array  one 
portKm  of  the  Union  against  the  other.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  free  countries  that,  in  high 
partjT  times,  a  disposition  too  often  prevails  to 
seise  hold  of  every  thinff  which  can  strengthen 
the  one  side  or  weaken  the  other.  Prior  to  the 
late  dection  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  charged  with  being  an 
abolitionist,  and  abolition  designs  were  imputed 
to  many  of  his  supporters.  Much  as  I  was  op- 
posed to  his  election,  and  am  to  his  administra- 
tion, I  neither  shared  in  making  or  believing 
the  truth  of  the  charge.  He  was  scarcely  in- 
stalled in  office  before  the  same  charge  was  di- 
rected against  those  who  opposed  his  election. 

"  It  is  not  true — ^I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true 
— ^that  either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this 
country  has  any  design  or  aim  at  abolition.  I 
should  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should 
consider,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  danger  to  the 
stability  of  our  system  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  any  which  does,  I  hope,  actually 
exist.  Whilst  neither  party  can  be,  I  think, 
justly  accused  ci  any  abolition  tendency  or  pur- 
pose, both  have  profited,  and  both  been  injured, 
m  particular  localities,  by  the  accession  or  ab- 
straction of  abolition  support.  If  the  account 
were  fairly  stated,  I  believe  the  party  to  which 
I  am  opposed  has  profited  much  more,  and  been 
injured  much  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong. 
But  I  am  far,  for  that  reason,  from  being  dis- 
posed to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  abolitionism." 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

BANK  or  THE  UNITED  STATES:  BESIONATION 
OP  MB.  BIDDLE:  FINAL  SUSPENSION. 

On  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  this  Bank 
made  an  exposition  of  its  afiiure  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania^  as  required  by 
its  charter,  in  which  its  assets  aggregated 
$66,180,396;  and  its  liabilities  aggregated 
$33,180,855 :  the  exposition  being  verified  by 
the  usual  oaths  required  on  such  occasions. 

On  the  30th  of  Mareh  following  Mr.  Biddle  • 
resigned  his  place  as  president  of  the  Bank, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  it  that,  **  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  were  in  a  state  of  great  pros- 
perity^ and  no  longer  needed  his  services?^ 

On  the  same  day  the  board  of  directors  in  ac- 
cepting the  resignation,  passed  a  resolve  declar- 
ing that  the  President  Biddle  had  left  the  insti- 
tution ^  prosperous  in  all  its  relations^  strong 
in  its  ability  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
community^  cordial  with  other  banks,  and  se- 
cure in  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  connected 
with  it  at  home  or  abroad.^^ 

On  the  9th  of  October  the  Bank  closed  her 
doors  upon  her  creditors,  under  the  mild  name 
of  suspension—never  to  open  them  again. 

In  the  month  of  April  preceding,  when  leav- 
ing Washington  to  return  to  Missouri,  I  told  the 
President  there  would  be  another  suspension, 
headed  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore we  met  again :  at  my  return  In  November 
it  was  his  firet  expression  to  remind  me  of  that 
conversation ;  and  to  say  it  was  the  second  time 
I  had  foreseen  these  suspensions,  and  warned 
him  of  them.  He  then  jocularly  said,  don't 
predict  so  any  more.  I  answered  I  should  not ; 
for  it  was  the  last  time  this  Bank  would  sus- 
pend. 

Still  dominating  over  the  moneyed  systems 
of  the  South  and  West,  this  former  colossal  insti- 
tution was  yet  able  to  carry  along  with  her  near- 
ly all  the  banks  of  one-half  of  the  Union :  and 
using  her  irredeemable  paper  against  the  solid 
currency  of  the  New  York  and  other  Northern 
banks,  and  selling  fictitious  bills  on  Europe,  she 
was  able  to  run  them  hard  for  specie — curtail 
their  operations — and  make  panic  and  distress 
in  the  money  market.    At  the  same  time  by 
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making  an  imposing  exhibition  of  her  assets, 
arranging  a  reciprocal  use  of  their  notes  with 
other  suspended  banks,  keeping  up  an  apparent 
par  yalue  for  her  notes  and  stockis  by  fictitious 
and  coUusiTe  sales  and  purchases,  and  above  all, 
hj  her  political  connection  with  the  powerful 
opposition— she  was  enabled  to  keep  the  field 
as  a  bank,  and  as  a  political  power :  and  as  such 
tp  act  an  effectiye  part  in  the  ensuing  presiden- 
tial election.  She  even  pretended  to  have  be- 
come stronger  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Biddle 
left  her  so  prosperous ;  and  at  the  next  exposi- 
tion of  her  affairs  to  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature (Jan.  1,  1840),  returned  her  assets  at 
$74,603,142 ;  her  liabiUties  at  $36,959,539,  and 
her  surplus  at  $37,643,603.  Thus  surplus,  after 
paying  all  liabilities,  showed  the  stock  to  be 
worth  a  premium  of  $2,643,603.  And  all  this 
duly  sworn  to. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FIRST  SESSION  TWENTT-SIXTH  CONGRESS:  MEM- 
BEBS :  ORGANIZATION :  POLITIOAL  MAP  OF  THE 
HOUSE. 

Members  of  the  Senate, 

New  Hampshire. — Henry  Hubbard,  Franklin 
Pierce. 
TAaine. — John  Rue^les,  Reuel  Williams. 

Massachusetts. — John  Dayis,  Daniel  Web- 
ster. 

Vermont. — Sam'l  Prentiss,  Sam'l  S.  Phelps. 

Rhode  Island. — Nchemiah  R.  Knight,  N.  F. 
Dixon. 

Connecticut.  —  Thaddeus     Betts,     Perry 
Smith. 

New  York.— Silas  Wricht,  N.  P.  Tallmadge. 

New  Jersey. — Sam'l  L  Southard,  Garret 
D.  WalL 

Pennsylvania. — James   Buchanan,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — Thomas  Clayton. 
•  Maryland. — John  S.  Spence,  Wm.  D.  Mer- 

rick. 

Virginia. — William  H.  Roane. 

North    Carolina.— Bedford    Brown,    R. 
Strange. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Wm. 
Campbell  Preston. 

'  Georgia. — Wilson  Lumpkin,  Alfi«d  Cuth- 
bert 

Kentucky. — ^Henry  Clay,  John  J.  Critten- 
den. 

Tennessee. — Hugh   L.  White,   Alex.   An- 
derson. 


Ohio.— William  Allen,  Bet^amin  Tmaa. 

Indiana.— OliYer  H  Smith,  Albert  S-Wluta. 

MississippL— Robert  J.  Walker,  Jolm  Hen- 
derson. 

Louisiana.— Robert  C.  NkdiolM,  Alexander 
Mouton. 

Illinois.— John  M.  RoUnson,  Richard  M. 
Young. 

Alabama. — Clemmt  C.  Clay,  Wm.  Rnftu 
Kmg.  ^*^ 

Missouri. — Thomas  J^Jenton,  Lewis  F. 
Linn. 

Arkansas. — William  S.  Fulton,  Ambrose 
Seyier. 

Michigan.— John  Norrell,  AognBlxu  S.  Por- 
ter. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Represeniaimt. 

Maine. — ^Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Nathan  ClifEvd, 
Thomas  Davee,  George  ETana,  Jo^boa  A.  Lowefl, 
VirgU  D.  Parris,  Benjamin  Randall,  AUwrt 
Smith. 

New  Hampshire. — Charles  G.  Atbeitin, 
Edmund  Burke,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Tristram  Sbnr, 
Jared  W.  Williams. 

Connecticut. — Joseph  TnunbnU,  WiUiiB 
L.  Storrs.  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Tliomaa  B. 
Osborne,  Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brodnrtj. 

Vermont.— Hiland  Hall,  William  8Mi^ 
Horace  Everett,  John  Smith.  Isaac  Fletdiflr, 

Massachusetts. — Abbot  Lawrenoe^  Leferstt 
Saltonstall,  Caleb  Cushine,  William  Pannenter, 
Levi  Lincoln,  [VacancyJ  Creoive  N.  Bricgi, 
William  B.  Calhoun,  WilUam  a  HastinnL  &- 
Tj  Williams,  John  Reed,  John  Quinc^Aoams. 

Rhode  Island. — Chosen  by  general  ticket 
Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Robert  B.  Cranston. 

New  York. — Thomas  B.  Jadcson,  Jamee  de 
la  Montayne,  Ogden  Hofiman,  Edwaid  GortiS) 
Moses  H.  Grinnell,  James  MonrOe,  Qoarenienr 
Kemblc,  Charles  Johnson,  Nathaniel  Jones, 
Rufus  Palen,  Aaron  Vanderpoel,  Jc^m  S^, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Daniel  D.  Baniard,  Aneon 
BrowiL  David  Russell,  Augustus  C.  Hand,  Join 
Fine,  Peter  J.  Wagoner,  Andrew  W.  Dok^ 
John  G.  Floyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  ThooniC. 
Crittenden,  John  H.  Prentiss.  Judscm  ASkm, 
John  C.  Clark,  S.  B.  Leonard,  Amasa  Dana, 
Edward  Rogers,  Nchemiah  H.  Earl,  Christopher 
Morgan,  Theron  R.  Strong,  Francis  P.  Qrangitr, 
Meredith  Mallory,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Latlisr  0. 
Peck.  Rkhard  P.  Marvin,  Millard  FillnMie^ 
Charles  F.  Mitchell. 

New  Jersey. — Joseph  B.  Rand^plv  PMer 
D.  Vroom,  Philemon  Dickerson,  William  B. 
Cooper,  Daniel  B.  RyalL  Joseph  Kille. 

Pennsylvania.- William  Beatty,  RiAard 
Biddle,  James  Cooper,  Edward  Daviea,  John 
Davis,  John  Edwards,  Joseph  Fomanoe,  Jdm 
Galbraith,  James  Gerry,  Robert  II.  Hammond, 
Thomas  Henry,  Enos  Ilook,  Francis  Jamei^ 
GeorG;e  M.  Keim,  Isaac  Leet,  Albert  G.  Mar- 
chand,  Samuel  W.  Morris,  George  McCulloch, 
Charles  Naylor,  Peter  Newhard,  Charlea  0^ 
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Lemuel  IHiyiiter,  Dayid  Petrildii,  William  S. 
BMDflej,  John  Sergeant  William  Simonton, 
Qeoige  W.  Tolanl  Dayia  D.  Wagener. 

DfiLAWAEK. — ^Tnomas  Robinson,  ir. 

MAETLAMnw— James  CarrolL  John  Dennis, 
Solomon  Hilkn,  jr.,  Daniel  Jenifer,  William 
Coat  JohnaOQ,  Francis  Thomas,  Philip  F. 
ThomM,  John  T.  H.  Worthmgton. 

YiaoiMLi. — ^Linn  Banks.  Andrew  Beime, 
John  M.  Botts,  Walter  Coles,  Robert  Craig, 
George  C.  Dromgool^  James  Garland,  William 
L.  Goggin.  John  HiU,  Joel  Holkman,  George 
W.  Hopkms,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Joseph 
Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  William  Lucas, 
Charies  F.  Mercer,  Francis  £.  Rives.  Green  B. 
Samuels,  Lewis  Steinrod,  John  Taliaferro,  Hen- 
tj  A.  Wifl& 

NoaTH  Carolina. — Jesse  A.  Bjnum,  Henry 
W.  Connor,  Edmund  Deberrj,  Charles  Fisher, 
James  Graham.  Micajah  T.  Hawkins,  John 
Hill,  James  J.  McKay,  William  Montgomery. 
Kenneth  Rayner.  Charles  Shepard,  Edward 
Stanly,  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina. — Sampson  H.  Butler.  John 
CampheU,  John  K.  Griffin,  Isaac  E.  ^ohnes, 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  James 
Bogera^  Thomas  B.  Sumter,  Waddy  Thomp- 
■oo.Jr. 

GxoaoiA. — Julius  C.  Alford,  Edward  J. 
Black,  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
Wmiam  0.  Dawson,  Richard  W.  Habersham, 
Tbomaa  B.  King,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Lott 
Warren. 

Alabama. — R.  H.  Chapman,  David  Hubbard, 
George  W.  Crabb,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  James  Dil- 
fett 

LouniAKA.— Edward  D.  White,  Edward 
Cbmn,  Rice  Garland. 

MiasissiPPi.— A.  G.  Brown,  J.  Thompson. 

Missoirai. — John  Miller,  John  Jameson. 

Arkansas.— Edward  Cross. 

Trmnkssxk. — William  B.  Carter,  Abraham 
McClellan,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Julius  W. 
Bbckwell,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  William  B. 
Gampbdl,  John  Bell,  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 
Harvey  M.  Waterson,  Aaron  Y.  Brown,  Cave 
Johnson,  John  W.  Crockett,  Christopher  H. 
Williams. 

Kkxtuckt. — ^Linn  Boyd^Philip  Triplett,  Jo- 
seph Underwood,  Sherrod  Williams,  Simeon  W. 
Attdoaon.  Willis  Green,  John  Pope,  William  J. 
Graves^  John  White,  Richard  Hawcs,  L.  W. 
Andrews,  Garret  Dayis,  William  0.  Butler. 

Oflia — ^Alexander  Duncan,  John  B.  Weller, 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Thomas  Corwin,  William 
^Calvary  Morris,  William  K.  Bond,  Jo- 
seph Kidgway,  William  Medill,  Samson  Ma- 
son, Isaac  Parish,  Jonathan  Taylor,  D.  P.  Lead- 
baiter^  Geoige  Sweeny,  John  W,  Allen,  Joshua 
B.  Giddings,  John  Hastings,  D.  A.  Stark- 
wemther,  iSeary  Sweariimen. 

Michigan. — ^Isaac  E.  Crary. 

Indiana. — Geo.  H.  Proffit,  John  Daris,  John 
Carr,  Thomas  Smith,  James  Rariden,  Wm.  W. 
Wide  T.  A.  Howard. 


Illinois.— John  Reynolds,  Zadok  Casey, 
John  T.  Stuart 

The  organization  of  the  House  was  delayed 
for  many  days  by  a  case  of  closely  and  earnest- 
ly contested  election  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Fiye  citizens,  to  wit:  John  B.  Ay- 
crigg,  John  B.  Maxwell,  William  Halsted, 
Thomas  C.  Stratton,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke,  had 
receiyed  the  governor's  certificate  as  duly  elect- 
ed :  fiye  other  citizens,  to  wit :  Philemon  Dick- 
erson,  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Daniel  B.  Ryall,  WU- 
liam  R.  Cooper,  John  Rille,  claimed  to  haye 
receiyed  a  majority  of  the  lawful  yotes  giyen  in 
the  election :  and  each  set  demanded  admission 
as  representatiyes.  No  case  of  contested  election 
was  eyer  more  warmly  disputed  in  the  House. 
The  two  sets  of  claimants  were  of  opposite  politi- 
cal parties :  the  House  was  nearly  divided :  five 
from  one  side^d  added  to  the  other  would  make 

erenoe  of  ten  votes :  and  these  ten  might       ^f 

itermine  its  character.  The  first  struggle  was 
on  the  part  of  the  members  holding  the  certifi- 
cates claiming  to  be  admitted,  and  to  act  as  mem- 
bers, until  the  question  of  right  should  be  de- 
cided ;  and  as  this  would  give  them  a  right  to  vote 
for  speaker,  it  might  have  had  the  effect  of  decid- 
ing that  important  election :  and  for  this  point  a 
great  struggle  was  made  by  the  whig  party. 
The  democracy  could  not  ask  for  the  immediate 
admission  of  the  five  democratic  claimants,  as 
they  only  presented  a  case  which  required  to 
be  examined  before  it  could  be  decided.  Their 
course  was  to  exclude  both  sets,  and  send  them 
equally  before  the  committee  of  contested  elec- 
tions ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  a  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  organization  of  the  House  was 
adopted  after  an  arduous  and  protracted  struggle, 
in  which  every  variety  of  parliamentary  motion 
was  exhausted  by  each  side  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  months  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  to  report  which  five  of  the 
ten  contestants  had  received  the  greatest  number 
of  legal  votes.  This  was  putting  the  issue  on  the 
rights  of  the  voters— on  the  broad  and  popular 
ground  of  choice  by  the  people :  and  was  equiv- 
alent to  deciding  the  question  in  favor  of  the 
democratic  contestants,  who  held  the  certificate 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  majority  of 
votes  returned  to  his  office  was  in  their  favor, — 
counting  the  votes  of  some  precincts  which  the 
governor  and  council  had  rejected  for  illegality 
in  holding  the  elections.    As  the  constitutional 
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jndge  of  the  election,  qualifications  and  returns 
of  its  own  members,  the  House  disr^arded  the 
decision  of  the  govemor  and  council ;  and,  de- 
ferring to  the  representatiye  principle,  made  the 
decision  turn,  not  upon  the  conduct  of  the  offi- 
cers holding  the  election,  but  upon  the  rights 
of  the  voters. 

This  strenuous  contest  was  not  terminated 
until  the  10th  of  March — ^nearly  one  hundred 
days  from  the  time  of  its  commencement.  The 
five  democratic  members  were  then  admitted  to 
their  seats.  In  the  mean  time  the  election  for 
speaker  had  been  brought  on  by  &  vote  of  118 
to  110 — the  democracy  having  succeeded  in 
bringing  on  the  election  after  a  total  exhaustion 
of  erery  parliamentary  manoeuvre  to  keep  it  off. 
Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Yii^nia,  was  the  demo- 
cratic nominee :  Mr.  Jno.  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was 
nominated  on  the  part  of  the  whigs.  The  whole 
•  vote  given  in  was  235,  making  llo  necessary  to 
l|9)  ft  choice.  Of  these,  Mr.  Jones  received  dpA- 
Mr.  Bell,  102.  Twenty  votes  were  scattered, 
of  which  11,  on  the  whig  side,  went  to  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Georgia ;  and  9  on  the  democratic 
side  were  thrown  upon  three  southern  mem- 
bers. Had  any  five  of  these  nine  voted  for  Mr. 
Jones,  it  would  have  elected  him:  while  the 
eleven  given  to  Mr.  Dawson  would  not  have  ef- 
fected the  election  of  Mr.  Bell.  It  was  clear  the 
democracy  had  the  majority,  for  the  contested 
election  from  New  Jersey  having  been  sent  to  a 
committee,  and  neither  set  of  the  contestants 
allowed  to  vote,  the  question  became  purely  and 
simply  one  of  party :  but  there  was  a  fraction 
in  each  party  which  did  not  go  with  the  party 
to  which  it  belonged :  and  hence,  with  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  to  bring  on  the  election, 
and  a  majority  voting  in  it,  the  democratic 
nominee  lacked  five  of  the  number  requisite  to 
elect  him.  The  contest  was  continued  through 
five  successive  ballotings  without  any  better  re- 
sult for  Mr.  Jones,  and  worse  for  Mr.  Bell ;  and 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  fraction  of 
each  party  determined  to  control  the  election. 
It  became  a  question  with  the  democratic  party 
what  to  do  ?  The  fraction  which  did  not  gO 
with  the  party  were  the  firiends  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  although  always  professing  democratically 
had  long  acted  with  the  whigs,  and  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  body  of  the  party  against  which 
they  had  been  acting.  The  election  was  in  their 
hands,  and  they  gave  it  to  be  known  that  if  one 
of  their  number  was  taken,  they  would  vote  with 


the  body  of  the  party  and  elect  him :  and  Mr. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama^  was  the  peraon 
indicated.  The  extreme  importance  of  harfaig  a 
speaker  friendly  to  the  administration  indnoed 
all  the  leading  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  go 
into  this  arrangement,  and  to  bold  a  oanoos  to 
cary  it  into  efiect  The  caucus  waa  held:  Mr. 
Lewis  was  adopted  as  the  candidate  oi  the 
party:  and,  the  usual  resolves  of  unanimity 
having  been  adopted,  it  was  expected  to  elect 
him  on  the  first  trial  He  was  not,  however, 
so  elected ;  nor  on  the  second  trial ;  nor  on  the 
third;  nor  on  any  one  up  to  the  aerenth: 
when,  having  never  got  a  higher  vote  than  Mr. 
Jones,  and  &lling  off  to  the  one-half  of  it,  he 
was  dropped ;  and  but  few  knew  how  the  balk 
came  to  pass.  It  was  thus :  The  writer  of  this 
View  was  one  of  a  few  who  would  not  capitalale 
to  half  a  dozen  members,  known  as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's fHends,  long  separated  fhnn  the  party, 
'bitterly  opposing  it,  just  returning  to  it,  and 
imdertaking  to  govern  it  by  oonstitating  thoa- 
selves  into  a  balance  wheel  between  the  two 
nearly  balanced  parties.  He  preferred  a  deaa 
defeat  to  any  victory  gained  by  such  capitula- 
tion. He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Honsa^  hot 
had  fHends  there  who  thought  as  he  did ;  and 
these  he  recommended  to  avoid  the  cancuS)  and 
remain  unbound  by  its  resolves ;  and  when  the 
election  came  on,  vote  as  they  pleaaed :  whidi 
they  did :  and  enough  of  them  throwing  a«^ 
their  votes  upon  those  who  were  no  candidata% 
thus  prevented  the  election  of  Mr.  Lewis:  and 
so  returned  upon  the  little  fraction  of  pKetandsi 
the  lesson  which  they  had  taught 

It  was  the  same  with  the  wUg  partj.  A 
fraction  of  its  members  refused  to  sapport  the 
regular  candidate  of  the  party ;  and  after  naiij 
fruitless  trials  to  elect  him,  he  wi 
—Mr.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia^  1 
up,  and  eventually  elected.  He  had  voted  with 
the  whig  party  in  the  New  Jersey  eleolion  tam 
— among  the  scattering  in  the  votes  for  i^eakarj 
and  was  finally  elected  by  the  full  whig  voti^ 
and  a  few  of  the  scattering  from  the  democntie 
ranks.  He  was  one  of  the  small  band  of  Mb 
Calhoun's  friends ;  so  that  that  gentleman  sao- 
cceded  in  govcmmg  the  whig  election  of  spaafccr, 
after  failing  to  govern  that  of  the  dfonocnej. 

In  looking  ove^  the  names  of  the 
for  speaker  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  i 
Southern  men— no  Northern  man  beiqg  at  mj 
time  put  in  nomination,  or  voted  for.    Aad  ttil 
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oBCiim8taiioa.ttii8tnte8  a  pervading  Bjstem  of 
actioQ  between  the  two  sections  firom  the 
fiynndation  of  the  goyemment — the  southern 
gcnng  for  the  honors,  the  northern  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  goyemment  And  each  has  sucoeeded, 
bat  with  the  ^fferenoe  of  a  success  in  a  solid 
and  in  an  empty  pursuit  The  North  has  be- 
come ridi  upon  the  benefits  of  the  goyemment : 
the  South  has  grown  kan  upon  its  honors. 

This  arduous  and  protracted  contest  for 
speaker,  and  where  the  issue  inyolyed  the  yital 
party  question  of  the  organization  of  the  House, 
and  where  eyery  member  classified  himself  by  a 
deliberate  and  perseyering  series  of  votes,  b^ 
oomes  important  in  a  political  classification 
point  of  view,  and  is  here  presented  in  detail  as 
the  political  map  of  the  House — taking  the  first 
Tote  as  showing  the  character  of  the  whole. 

L  Members  voting  for  Mr.  Jones :  113. 

Jodson  Allen^ugh  J.  Anderson,  Charles  G. 
Athtfton,  Linn  JBanks,  William  fieatty,  Andrew 
Beime,  Julius  W. Blackwell,  Linn  BoycLDavid 
P.  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Albert  G.  Brown, 
Edmund  Burke,  Sampson  H.  Butler,  William 
O.  Butler,  Jesse  A.  Bynum,  John  Garr,  James 
CarroU,  Zadok  Casey,  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan 
Clifford,  Walter  Coles,  Henry  W.  Connor.  Ro- 
bert Craig,  Isaac  £.  Crary,  Edward  Cfross, 
Amasa  Dana,  Thomas  Davee,  John  Davis,  John 
W.  Davis,  William  Doan,  Andrew  W.  Doig, 
George  C.  Dromgoole,  Alexander  Duncan,  Ne- 
hemiah  H.  Earl,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  Ely, 
John  Fme,  Isaac  Fletcher,  John  G.  Floyd, 
Joseph  Fomance,  John  Galbraith,  James  Gerry, 
Robot  H.  Hammond.  Augustus  C.  Hand,  Jomi 
Hastings,  Micajah  T.  Hawkins,  John  Hill  of 
North  Carolina,  Solomon  Hill^i  jr.,  Joel  Holle- 
man,  Enos  Hook,  Tilghman  A.  Howard,  David 
Hubbard,  Thomas  B.  Jackson,  John  Jameson. 
Joseph  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Nathaniel 
Jones,  G^rge  M.  Keim.  Gouveraeur  Kemble, 
Daniel  P.  I^adbetter,  Isaac  Leet,  Stephen  B. 
Leonard,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
William  Lucas,  Abraham  McLellan,  George 
MoCulloch,  James  J.  McKay,  Meredith  Mallory, 
Albert  G.  Marchand,  William  MediU,  John 
Miller,  James  D.  L.  Montanya,  William  Mont- 
gomery. Samuel  W.  Morris,  Peter  Newhard, 
Isaac  Parrish,  William  Parmenter^  Virgil  D. 
Parris,  Lemuel  Paynter,  David  Petnkin,  Francis 
W.  Pickens,  John  H.  Prentiss,  William  S.  Ram- 
sey, John  Reynolds,  R.  Barnwell  Rhctt,  Francis 
E.  Rives,  Thomas  Robinson  jr.,  Edward  Rod- 
gers,  Green  B.  Samuels.  Tristram  Shaw,  Cluu-les 
Shepard,  Albert  Smith,  John  Smith,  Thomas 
Smith,  David  A.  Starkweather,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Theron  R.  Strong,  Henry  Swearinpen,  George 
SweenVj  Jonathim  Taylor  Francis  Thomas, 
Philip  r.  Thomas,  Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins 
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L.  Tumey,  Aaron  YanderpoeLDavid  D.  Wagner, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  WclleTjWilliam 
W.  Wick,  Jared  W.  Williams,  Henry  Williams, 
John  T.  H.  Worthington. 

2.  Members  yoting  for  Mr.  Bell:  J02. 

John  Quincy  Adams^ohn  W.  Allen,  Simeon 
H.  Anderson,  Landaff  W.  Andrews,  Daniel  D. 
Barnard.  Richard  Riddle,  William  K.  Bond, 
John  M.  Botts,  George  N.  Brigg&  John  H. 
Brockway,  Anson  Brown,  WUliam  B.  Calhoun, 
William  B.  Campbell,  William  B.  Carter,  Thom- 
as W.  Chinn,  Thomas  C.  Chittenden,  John  C. 
Clark,  James  Cooper,  Thomas  Corvmi,  George 
W.  Crabb,  Robt  B.  Cranston^  John  W.  Crockett, 
Edward  Curtis,  Caleb  Cushmg,  Edward  Davie& 
Garret  Davis,  William  C.  Dawson,  Edmund 
Deberry,  John  Dennis,  James  Dellet,  John  Ed- 
vrards,  George  Evans,  Horace  Everett  Millard 
FiUmorc,  Rice  Garland,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Meredith 
P.  Gentry,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  William  L. 
Goggin,  Patrick  G.  Goode.  «lames  Graham, 
Francis  Granger,  Willis  Green,  William  J. 
Graves,  Moses  H.  GrinneU,  Hiland  Hall,  Wil- 
liam S.  Hastily,  Richard  Hawes,  Thomas  Hen- 
S'  John  Hill  of  Virginia,  Ogden  Hoffinan, 
iram  P.  Hunt,  Francis  James,  Daniel  Jenifer, 
Charles  Johnston,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Ab- 
bott Lawrence,  Levi  Lincoln,  Richard  P.  Marvin, 
Samson  Mason,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Charles  F. 
Mitchell,  James  Monroe,  Christopher  Morgan, 
Calvary  Morris,  Charles  Naylor.  Charles  Ogle, 
Thomas  B.  Osborne,  Rufus  Palen.  Luther  C. 
Peck,  John  Pope,  George  H.  Promt,  Benjamin 
Randall,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  James  Rariden, 
Kenneth  Rayner,  John  Reed,  Joseph  Ridgway, 
David  Russell,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  John  Ser- 
geant William  Simonton,  William  Slade,  Tru- 
man Smith,  Edward  Stanly.  William  L.  Storrs,  . 
John  T.  Stuart,  John  Taliaferro,  Joseph  L.  Til- 
linghast,  George  W.  Toland,  Philip  Triplett, 
Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph  R.  U nderwood,  Peter 
J.  Wagner,.  Edward  D.  White^  John  White, 
Thomas  W.  Williams.  Lewis  Williams,  Joseph 
I  L.  Williams  Christopner  H.  Williams,  Sherrod 
Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise. 

3.  Scattering:  20. 

The  following  named  members  voted  for 
William  C.  Dawson,  of  Georgia. 

Julius  C.  Alford,  John  Bcl^  Edward  J.  Black, 
Richard  W.  Habersham,  Geoive  W.  Hopkins, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  William  Cost  Johnson,  Thomas 
B.  King,  Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Waddy  Thomp- 
son jr.,  Lott  Warren. 

The  following  named  members  voted  for  Dixon 
H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama : 
I      John  Campbell,  Mark  A.  Cooper,  John  K. 
;  Griflan,  John  W.  Jones,  Walter  T.  Colquitt 

The  following    named    members  voted  for 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina ; 
I      Charles  Fisher,  Isaac  £.  Holmes,  Robert  M. 
T.  Hunter,  James  Rogers,  Thomas  B.  Sumter. 

James  Garland  voteS  for  George  W.  Hopkins, 
I  of  Virginia. 
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Charles  Ogle  yoted  for  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 
of  yiiginia. 


CHAPTEB   XL. 

FIB8T  SESSION  OF  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  OON- 
ORE8S:  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

The  President  met  with  firmness  the  new  sus- 
pension of  the  banks  of  the  sonthem  and  west- 
em  half  of  the  Umon,  headed  by  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Far  from  yielding  to  it  he 
perseverea  in  the  recommendation  of  his  great 
measures,  found  in  their  conduct  new  reasons 
for  the  diyoroe  of  Bank  and  State,  and  pbunly 
reminded  the  delinquent  institutions  with  a  to- 
tal want  of  the  reasons  for  stopping  payment 
which  they  had  alleged  two  years  before.  He 
said: 

^  It  now  appears  that  there  are  other  motives 
than  a  want  of  public  confidence  under  which 
the  banks  seek  to  justify  themselves  in  a  refusal 
to  meet  their  obligations.  Scarcely  were  the 
countiT  and  government  relieved,  in  a  degree, 
from  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  general 
suspension  of  1837,  when  a  partial  one,  occur- 
ring within  thirty  months  of  the  former,  pro- 
duced new  and  serious  embarrassments,  though 
it  had  no  palliation  in  such  circumstances  as 
were  allied  in  justification  of  that  which  had 
previously  taken  place.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  the  oountij  to  endanger  a  well- 
managed  banking  institution ;  commerce  was 
deranged  hj  no  foreign  war ;  every  branch  of 
manufacturmg  industry  was  crowned  with  rich 
rewards ;  and  the  more  than  usual  abundance 
of  our  harvests,  after  supplying  our  domestic 
wants,  had  left  our  granaries  and  storehouses 
filled  with  a  surplus  for  exportation.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  this,  that  an  irredeemable  and  de- 
preciated paper  currency  is  entailed  upon  the 
people  by  a  large  portion  of  the  banks.  They 
are  not  driven  to  it  by  the  exhibition  of  a  loss 
of  public  confidence ;  or  of  a  sudden  pressure 
from  their  depositors  or  note-holder&  but  they 
excuse  themselves  by  alleging  that  tne  current 
of  business,  and  exchange  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  draws  the  precious  metals  from 
their  vaults,  would  requux^  in  order  to  meet  it, 
a  larger  curtailment  of  theur  loans  to  a  compar- 
atively small  portion  of  the  community,  thiui  it 
will  be  convenient  for  them  to  bear,  or  perhaps 
safb  for  the  banks  to  exact  The  plea  has 
ceased  to  be  one  of  necessity.  Convenience 
and  policy  are  now  deemed  sufficient  to  war- 
rant these  institutions  in  disregarding  their 
solemn  obligations.    Such  conduct  is  not  mere- 


ly an  injury  to  individual  creditors  but  it  is  a 
wrong  to  the  whole  community,  uram  whose 
libendit^  they  hold  most  valuable  privileges 
whose  rights  they  violate  whose  business  they 
derange,  and  the  value  of  whoss  property  tbejr 
render  unstable  and  insecure.  It  must  be  en- 
dent  that  this  new  ground  for  bank  suspen- 
sions, in  reference  to  which  their  action  is  not 
only  disconnected  with,  )>at  wholly  independent 
o^  that  of  the  public,  gives  a  character  to  their 
suspensions  more  alanning  than  any  which  they 
exhibited  before,  and  gre&tlY  increases  the  im- 
propriety of  relying  on  the  banks  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  government." 

The  President  also  exposed  the  dangemis 
nature  of  the  whole  banking  system  from  iti 
chain  of  connection  and  mutual  dependenee  of 
one  upon  another,  so  as  to  make  the  mlafortime 
or  criminality  of  one  the  nusfortnne  of  alL  Ovr 
country  banks  were  connected  with  those  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia :  they  again  with 
the  BankofEngUnd.  So  that  a  financial  erUs 
commencing  in  London  extends  immediately  to 
our  great  Atlantic  cities ;  and  thenoe  throm^ 
out  the  States  to  the  most  petty  institoftiooi 
of  the  most  remote  villages  and  ooonties:  as 
that  the  lever  which  nused  or  sank  oar  caaatif 
banks  was  in  New  Tork  and  PUiladslpll]i^ 
while  they  themselves  were  worked  by  a  kfsr 
in  London ;  thereby  subjecting  oar  systam  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  English  hanking,  and  espe- 
cially while  we  had  a  national  bank,  whleh,  by 
a  law  of  its  nature,  would  connect  itself  with 
the  Bank  of  England.  All  this  was  well  shova 
by  the  President,  and  improved  into  a  ntmm 
for  disconnecting  ourselves  ftom  a  moBtj^d 
system,  which,  in  addition  to  its  own  inherani 
vices  and  fallibilities,  was  also  subject  to  the 
vices,  fidlibilities,  and  even  inimical  deaigna  of 
another,  and  a  foreign  system — ^bdopging  to  a 
power,  always  our  competitor  in  trade  and 
manu&ctures — sometimes  our  enemy  in 


"Distant  banks  may  fiul,  without  eeiioodj. 
affoctinK  those  in  our  principal  commeidd' 
cities ;  but  the  failure  of  the  Utter  is  ftlt  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Union.  The  suroensioB  al 
New  York,  in  1837.  was  every  where,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  rollowed,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known;  that  reccntiy  at  Philadelphia  imins- 
diatcly  affected  the  banks  of  the  South  and  West 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  dependence  of  ear 
whole  banking  system  on  the  institatians  in  a 
f(lw  large  cities,  is  not  found  in  the  laws  of  their 
organization,  but  in  those  of  trade  and  exohanga 
The  banks  at  that  centre  to  which 
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flow&  and  where  it  is  reqaired  in  payments  fbr 
meraandlie,  hold  the  power  of  controlling  those 
in  ieg;ion8  whence  it  comes^  while  the  latter 
possess  no  means  of  restraimng  them ;  so  that 
the  TBlne  of  in^yidnal  property,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  trade,  through  the  whole  interior  of 
the  coontry,  are  made  to  depend  on  the  ^ood  or 
bad  management  of  the  hanking  instituticms  in 
the  great  seats  of  trade  on  the  seaboard.  But 
this  chain  of  dependence  does  not  stop  here. 
It  does  not  terminate  at  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.  It  reaches  across  the  ocean,  and  ends  in 
London,  the  centre  of  the  credit  system.  The 
same  laws  of  trade,  which  giye  to  the  banks  in 
our  principal  cities  power  over  the  whole  bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States,  subject  the 
foimer,  in  their  turn,  to  the  money  power  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  denied  tliat  the  sus- 
pension of  the  New  York  banks  in  1837,  which 
was  followed  in  quick  succession  throughout  the 
Union,  was  partly  [produced  by  an  application 
of  that  power ;  and  it  is  now  alleged,  in  extenu- 
ation ofthe  present  condition  of  so  large  a  por- 
tioD  at  our  Danks,  that  their  embarrassments 
ha^e  arisen  from  the  same  cause.  From  this 
inflwan^  ther^  cannot  now  entirely  escape^  for 
it  haB  its  ongni  in  the  credit  currencies  or  the 
two  countries;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  cur- 
rent cf  trade  and  exchange,  which  centres  in 
LonJon,  and  is  rendered  ahnost  irresistible  by 
the  large  debts  contracted  there  by  our  mer- 
chants, oar  banks^  and  our  States.  It  is  thus 
that  an  introduction  of  a  new  bank  into  the 
most  distant  of  our  villages,  places  the  business 
of  that  riUage  within  the  influence  of  the  money 
power  in  England.  It  is  thus  that  eyer^  new 
debt  which  we  contract  in  that  coimtry,  senously 
affects  onr  own  currency,  and  extends  oyer  the 
pursuits  of  our  dtizens  its  powerful  influence. 
We  cannot  escape  firom  thus  by  making  new 
banks,  great  or  small,  State  or  National.  The 
same  chains  which  bind  those  now  existing  to 
the  centre  of  this  system  of  paper  credit,  must 
equally  fetter  eyery  similar  institution  we  create. 
It  is  only  by  the  extent  to  which  this  system 
has  been  pushed  of  late,  that  we  have  been  made 
fully  aware  of  its  irresistible  tendency  to  sub- 
ject our  own  banks  and  currency  to  a  yast  con- 
trollbog  power  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  it  adds  a 
new  aigument  to  those  which  illustrate  their 
precarious  situation.  Endangered  in  the  first 
place  by  their  own  mismana^ment,  and  again 
by  the  conduct  of  eyery  institution  which  con- 
nects them  with  the  centre  of  trade  in  our  own 
country,  they  are  yet  subjected,  beyond  all  this, 
to  the  eaect  of  whatever  measures,  policy,  neces- 
sity, or  caprice,  may  induce  those  who  control 
the  credits  of  England  to  resort  to.  Is  an  argu- 
ment required  beyond  the  exposition  of  these 
fibcts,  to  show  the  impropriety  of  using  our 
banking  institutions  as  deiK>sitories  of  the  pub- 
lic money?  Can  we  venture  not  only  to  en- 
counter the  risk  of  their  individual  and  mutual 
mismanagement  but,  at  the  same  tame,  to  place 
our  foreign  and  domestic  policy  entirely  under 


the  control  of  a  fbreign  moneyed  interest  ?  To 
do  so  is  to  impair  the  independence  of  our 
government,  as  the  present  credit  system  has 
already  impaired  the  mdependence  of  our  banks. 
It  is  to  submit  all  its  important  operations, 
whether  of  peace  or  war,  to  be  controlled  or 
thwarted  at  first  by  our  own  banks,  and  then 
by  a  power  abroad  greater  than  themselves.  I 
cannot  bring  myseff  to  depict  the  humiliation 
to  which  this  government  and  people  might  be 
sooner  or  later  reduced,  if  the  means  for  defend- 
ing their  rights  are  to  be  made  dependent  upon 
those  who  may  have  the  most  powerful  of  mo- 
tives to  impair  them." 

These  were  sagacious  views,  clearly  and 
strongly  presented,  and  new  to  the  public. 
Few  had  contemplated  the  evils  of  our  paper 
system,*  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  depending 
upon  it  for  currency,  under  this  extended  and 
comprehensive  aspect ;  but  all  saw  it  as  soon  as 
it  was  presented;  and  this  actual  dependence 
of  our  banks  upon  that  of  England  became  a 
new  reason  for  the  governmental  dissolution  of 
all  connection  with  them.  Happily  they  were 
working  that  dissolution  themselves,  and  pro- 
ducing that  disconnection  by  their  delinquencies 
which  they  were  able  to  prevent  Congress  from 
decreeing.  An  existing  act  of  Congress  forbid 
the  employment  of  any  non-specie  paying  bank 
as  a  government  depository,  and  equally  forbid 
the  use  of  its  paper.  They  expected  to  coerce 
the  government  to  do  both :  it  did  neither :  and 
the  disconnection  became  complete,  even  before 
Congress  enacted  it 

The  President  had  recommended,  in  his  first 
annual  message,  the  passage  of  a  pre-emption 
act  in  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  and 
of  a  graduation  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
lands  according  to  their  qualities,  governed  by 
the  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  market 
The  former  of  these  recommendations  had  been 
acted  upon,  and  became  law ;  and  the  President 
had  now  the  satisfaction  to  communicate  its 
beneficial  operation. 

"On  a  former  occasion  your  attention  was 
invited  to  various  considerations  in  support  of  a 
pre-emption  law  in  behalf  of  the  settlers  on  the 
public  lands ;  and  also  of  a  law  graduating  the 
prices  for  such  lands  as  had  long  been  in  the 
market  unsold,  in  consequence  of  their  inferior 
quality.  The  execution  of  the  act  which  was 
passed  on  the  first  subject  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  consequences,  in  quieting 
titles,  and  securing  improvements  to  the  indus- 
trious ;  and  it  has  also,  to  a  very  gratifying  ex- 
tent, been  exempt  from  the  frauds  which  were 
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practised  under  previous  pre-emption  laws.  It 
has,  at  the  same  time,  as  was  anticipated,  con- 
tributed liberally  during  the  present  jear  to 
the  receipts  of  uie  Treasury.  The  passage  of  a 
graduation  law,  with  the  guards  before  recom- 
mended, would  also,  I  am  persuaded,  add  con- 
siderably to  the  revenue  for  several  jears.  and 
prove  in  other  respects  just  and  benenciaL 
Your  early  consideration  of  the  sulnect  is,  there- 
fore, once  more  earnestly  requested." 

The  opposition  in  Congress,  who  blamed  the 
administration  for  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the 
war  with  the  Florida  Indians,  had  succeeded  in 
getting  through  Congress  an  appropriation  for 
a  negotiation  with  this  tribe,  and  a  resolve  re- 
questing the  President  to  n^tiate.  Ho  did 
so— with  no  other  effect  than  to  g^ve  an  oppor- 
tunity for  renewed  treachery  and  massacre. 
The  message  said : 

^In  conformity  with  the  expressed  wishes  of 
Congress,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  spring  to 
terminate  the  Florida  war  by  negotiation.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  these  humane  intentions 
should  have  been  frustrated,  and  that  the  efforts 
to  bring  these  unhappy  difficulties  to  a  satis- 
&ctory  conclusion  should  have  failed.  But,  after 
entering  into  solemn  engagements  with  the  Com- 
manding Genend,  the  In£ans,  without  any  pro- 
vocation, recommenced  their  acts  of  treachery 
and  muitler.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  in  that 
Territory  renders  it  necessary  that  I  should 
reconunend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the 
measure  proposed  bv  the  Secretary  at  War  (the 
armed  occupation  of  the  Territory;." 

With  all  foreign  powers  the  message  had 
nothing  but  what  was  friendly  and  desirable  to 
communicate.  Nearly  every  question  of  dis- 
sension and  dispute  had  been  settled  under  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor.  The  accu- 
mulated wrongs  of  thirty  years  to  the  property 
and  persons  of  our  citizens,  had  been  redressed 
under  President  Jackson.  He  left  the  foreign 
world  in  peace  and  friendship  with  his  country ; 
and  his  successor  maintained  the  amicable  rela- 
tions so  hai^ily  established. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

DIYOROB  OF  BANK  AND  STATE;  DIYOBCE  DB- 
CBEED. 

This  measure,  so  long  and  earnestly  contested, 
was  destined  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  this 
session  i  but  not  without  an  opposition  on  the 


part  of  the  whig  members  in  each  Honae^  whidi 
exhausted  both  the  powers  of  debate,  and 
the  rules  and  acts  of  parliamentaiy  wai&re. 
Even  after  the  bill  had  passed  throoi^  all  its 
forms— had  been  engrossed  for  the  third  read- 
ing, and  actually  been  read  a  third  time  and 
was  waitmg  for  the  call  of  the  vote^  with  a  fixed 
majority  shown  to  be  in  its  &vor--4]ie  wai&re 
continued  upon  it,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
excite  the  people  against  it:  for  its  passige  in 
the  Senate  was  certain.  It  was  at  this  last  mo- 
ment that  Mr.  Clay  delivered  one  of  his  impas- 
sioned and  glowing  speeches  against  it. 

"  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the 
statesman  than  the  physician,  to  aaoertain  the 
exact  state  of  the  boay  to  which  he  is  to  minis- 
ter before  ho  ventures  to  prescribe  any  healipg 
remedy.  It  is  with  no  pleasure,  bat  with  pro- 
found r^ret,  that  I  survey  the  pieaent  oooditioo 
of  our  country.  I  have  rarely,  I  think  nerer, 
known  a  period  of  such  universal  and  intense  dis- 
tress. The  general  government  is  in  debt^  and  its 
existing  revenue  is  inadequate  to  meet  ita  ordi- 
naiy  expenditure.  The  States  are  in  debt,  aone 
of  them  Urgely  in  debt,  insomuch  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  minoos 
expedient  of  contracting  new  loans  to  meet  the 
interest  upon  prior  loans;  and  the  people  are 
surrounded  with  difficulties;  gnmy  embar- 
rassed, and  involved  in  debt  Whiut  this  is, 
unfortunately,  the  general  state  of  the  oountrr. 
the  means  of  extinguishing  this  vast  mass  of 
debt  are  in  constant  diminution.  Property  ia  tUI- 
ing  in  value — all  the  great  staples  of  the  eom- 
try  are  declining  in  price,  and  destined,  I  ftar, 
to  further  decline.  The  certain  tendency  of  tUs 
very  measure  is  to  reduce  prices.  The  banks 
are  rapidly  decreasing  the  amount  of  their  cir- 
cuktion.  About  one-half  of  them,  extendBqg 
from  New  Jersey  to  the  extreme  SooUimat, 
have  suspended  specie  payments,  presenting  an 
image  of  a  paralytic,  one  moiety  of  wIkmo  Go^ 
is  stricken  with  pahy.  The  buiks  are  without 
a  head ;  and,  instead  of  union,  concert,  and  eo- 
operation  between  them,  we  behold  jealoaaj, 
distrust,  and  enmity.  We  have  no  cnzrencj 
whatever  possessing  uniform  value  throog^ioat 
the  whole  country.  That  whidi  we  hare,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  the  issues  of  banlEL  is 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disorder,  hiscnniicfa  tnat 
it  varies,  in  comparis^  with  the  specie  standard, 
from  par  to  fifty  per  cent,  discount.  Ezciiaage^ 
too,  are  in  the  greatest  possible  conftision,  not 
merely  between  distant  parts  of  the  Unioo,  bat 
between  cities  and  places  in  the  same  nei^mr- 
hood.  That  between  our  great  commercial 
marts  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  withia 
five  or  six  hours  of  each  other,  vaoUatinff  be- 
tween seven  and  ten  per  cent.  The  products 
of  our  agricultural  industry  are  unable  toflad 
their  way  to  market  from  the  want  of  means  ia 
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the  hands  of  traders  to  purchase  them,  or  from 
the  want  d  oonfldenoe  in  the  stability  of  things. 
Many  of  our  mannfiiictories  stopped  or  stopping^ 
especially  in  the  important  branch  of  woollens ; 
and  a  Tast  aocomolation  of  their  &brics  on  hand, 
owing  to  the  destniction  of  confidence  and  the 
wretched  state  of  exchange  between  different 
sections  of  the  Union.  Suchisthennexaggerated 
pictnre  of  our  present  condition.  And  amidst 
the  dark  and  dcoue  doiul  that  surrounds  us,  I 
perceive  not  one  g^leam  of  light  It  gives  me  no- 
thing but  pain  to  sketch  the  picture.  But  duty 
and  truth  require  that  eidsting  diseases  should 
be  ibarlessly  examined  and  probed  to  the  bottom. 
We  shall  otherwise  be  utterly  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving or  applving  appropriate  remedies.  If 
the  present  uimappy  state  Mt  our  country  had 
been  brought  upon  the  neople  by  their  folly 
and  extravagance,  it  ought  to  be  borne  witn 
fordtode^  and  wiuiout  complaint,  and  without 
reproach.  But  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
thkt  it  has  not  been — ^that  the  people  are  not  to 
blameh— and  that  tiie  principal  causes  of  existing 
embarrassments  are  not  to  be  traced  to  them. 
Sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  waste  the  time  or 
excite  the  feelings  of  members  of  the  Senate  by 
dwelling  long  on  what  I  suppose  to  be  those 
causes.  My  object  is  a  better,  a  higher,  and  I 
hope  a  mors  acceptable  one — ^to  consider  the 
remedies  proposed  for  the  present  exigency. 
StiU.  I  should  not  fulfil  my  whole  duty  if  I  did 
notnriefly  say  that,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe 
our  pecuniary  distresses  have  mainly  sprung 
from  the  refusal  to  recharter  the  late  Bank  of 
the  United  States  i  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposits  fitun  that  institution ;  the  multiplica- 
tion of  State  banks  in  consequence;  and  the 
Tieasory  stimulus  given  to  them  to  extend  their 
operations ;  the  bungling  manner  in  which  the 
law,  dqKMiting  the  surplus  treasure  with  the 
States,  was  executed;  the  Treasury  circular; 
and  althou^  last,  perhaps  not  least,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  veto  on  the  bill  for  dis- 
tribat^D|L  among  the  States,  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sSes  of  tos  public  Unds." 

This  was  the  opening  of  the  speech — the  con- 
tinuation and  conclusion  of  which  was  bound  to 
be  in  harmony  with  this  beginnmg ;  and  obliged 
to  fill  up  the  picture  so  pathetically  drawn.  It 
did  so,  and  the  vote  being  at  last  taken,  the  bill 
passed  by  a  fiur  majority— 24  to  18.  But  it 
had  the  House  of  Representatives  still  to  en- 
oountOT,  where  it  had  met  its  fiite  before ;  and 
to  that  House  it  was  immediately  sent  for  its 
concurrence.  A  majority  were  known  to  be  for 
it ;  but  the  shortest  road  was  taken  to  its  pas- 
sage; and  that  was  under  the  debate-killing 
pressore  of  the  jaevious  question.  That  ques- 
tion was  freely  used;  and  amendment  after 
Amendment  cut  off;  motion  alter  motion  stifled ; 


speech  after  speech  suppressed ;  the  bill  carried 
from  stage  to  stage  by  a  sort  of  silent  struggle 
(chiefly  interrupted  by  the  repeated  process  of 
calling  yeas  and  nays),  until  at  last  it  reached 
the  final  vote — and  was  passed — ^by  a  majority, 
not  large,  but  dear— 124  to  107.  This  was  the 
30th  of  June,  that  is  to  say,  within  twenty  days 
of  the  end  of  a  session  of  near  eight  months. 
The  previous  question,  so  often  abused,  now  so 
properly  used  (for  the  bill  was  an  old  measure, 
on  which  not  a  new  word  was  to  be  spoken,  or 
a  vote  to  be  changed,  the  only  effort  being  to 
stave  it  off  until  the  end  of  the  session),  accom- 
plished this  good  work — and  opportunely ;  for 
the  next  Congress  was  its  deadly  foe. 

The  bill  was  passed,  but  the  bitter  spirit  which 
pursued  it  was  not  appeased.  There  is  a  form 
to  be  gone  through  after  the  bill  has  passed  all 
its  three  readings — the  form  of  agreeing  to  its 
title.  This  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  and 
form  as  it  is  to  give  a  child  a  name  after  it  is 
bom :  and,  in  both  cases,  the  parents  having  the 
natural  right  of  bestowing  the  name.  But  in 
the  case  of  this  bill  the  title  becomes  a  question, 
wluch  goes  to  the  House,  and  gives  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  measure  a  last  chance  of  showing 
their  temper  towards  it:  for  it  is  a  form  in 
which  nothing  but  temper  can  be  shown.  This 
is  sometimes  done  by  simply  voting  against  the 
title,  as  proposed  by  its  friends — at  others,  and 
where  the  opposition  is  extreme,  it  is  done  by  a 
motion  to  amend  the  title  by  striking  it  out,  and 
substituting  another  of  odium,  and  this  mode 
of  opposition  gives  the  party  opposed  to  it  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself^  compressed  into  an 
essence,  and  spread  upon  the  journal  for  a  per- 
petual remembrance.  This  was  the  form  adopt- 
ed on  this  occasion.  The  name  borne  at  the 
head  of  the  bill  was  inoffensive,  and  descriptive. 
It  described  the  bill  according  to  its  contents, 
and  did  it  in  appropriate  and  modest  terms. 
None  of  the  phrases  used  in  debate,  such  as 
"  Divorce  of  Bank  and  SUte,"  «  Sub-treasury," 
^Independent  Treasury,"  &c,  and  which  had 
become  annoying  to  the  opposition,  were  em- 
ployed, but  a  plain  title  of  description  in  these 
terms:  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection^ 
scLfe-keeping,  and  disbursing  of  the  public 
money. ^^  To  this  title  Mr.  James  Cooper,  of 
Pennsylvania,  moved  an  amendment,  in  the 
shape  of  a  substitute,  in  these  words :  ^'  An  act 
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to  reduce  the  value  of  property,  the  products 
of  the  farmer^  and  the  wages  of  labor,  to  de- 
stroy the  indebted  portions  of  the  community, 
and  to  place  the  Treasury  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  the  President?'*  Before  a  vote  could  be 
taken  upon  this  proposed  substitute,  Mr.  Caleb 
Gushing,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  to  amend 
it  bj  adding  "  to  enable  the  public  money  to  be 
drawn  from  the  public  Treasury  without  ap- 
propriation made  by  law^^^  and  having  proposed 
this  amendment  to  Mr.  Cooper's  amendment,  Mr. 
Cushing  b^gan  to  speak  to  the  contents  of  the  bill. 
Then  followed  a  scene  in  which  the  parliamen- 
tary history  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself. 

"  Mr.  CusHiNo  then  resumed,  and  said  he  had 
moved  the  amendment  with  a  view  of  making  a 
very  limited  series  of  remarks  pertinent  to  the 
subject  He  was  then  proceeding  to  show  why, 
in  his  opinion,  the  contents  of  t^  bill  did  not 
agree  with  its  title,  when 

^  Mr.  Peteikin,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  him 
to  order. 

^  The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts had  a  right  to  amend  the  title  of  the 
bill,  if  it  were  not  a  proper  title.  He  Imd. 
therefore,  a  right  to  examine  the  contents  or 
the  bill,  to  show  that  the  title  was  improper. 

"  Mr.  Petrikin  still  objected. 

"  The  Speaker  said  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  be  pleased  to  reduce  his  point 
of  order  to  writing. 

"  Mr.  Proffit,  of  Indiana,  called  Mr.  Petrikin 
to  order ;  and  after  some  colloquial  debate,  the 
objection  was  withdrawn. 

"Mr.  CusHiNo  then  resumed,  and  appeared 
venr  indignant  at  the  interruption.  He  wished 
to  know  ^  the  measure  was  to  be  forced  on  the 
country  without  affording  an  opportunity  to  say 
a  single  word.  He  said  they  were  at  the  last 
act  in  the  drama,  but  the  end  was  not  yet  Mr. 
C.  then  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  why  he 
considered  the  bill  as  an  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure, as  he  contended  that  it  ^ve  the  Secretary 
power  to  draw  on  the  public  m^ney  without 
appropriations  by  law.  He  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that  he  had  witnessed  the  incubation 
and  hatching  of  this  cockatrice,  but  he  hoped 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  people 
would  put  their  feet  on  the  reptile  and  crush  it 
to  the  dust. 

"  Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  then  rose, 
and  in  a  very  animated  manner  siud  he  had 
wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  bill  be- 
fore its  passage,  but  he  was  now  compelled  to 
confine  himself  in  reply  to  the  very  extraordi- 
nary language  and  tone  assumed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  What  right  had  ho 
to  speak  of  this  bill  as  being  forced  on  the  coun- 
try by  ^^  brutal  numbers  7^^  That  gentleman 
had  defined  the  bill  according  to  his  conception 


of  it ;  but  he  would  tell  the  gentleman,  that 
the  bill  would,  thank  Qod,  deliver  this  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  those  who  for  so  many 
years  had  lived  by  swindling  the  proceeds  <» 
honest  labor.  Yes,  said  Mr.  P.,  I  thank  my 
Qod  that  the  hour  of  our  deliverance  is  now  so 
near^  from  a  system  which  has  wrung  the  hard 
earnings  from  productive  industry  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  few  irresponsible  corporations. 

"  Sir,  I  knew  the  contest  would  be  fierce  and 
bitter.  The  bill,  in  its  prindplen^  ArawB  Uie 
line  between  the  great  laboring  and  landed 
interests  of  this  confederacy,  and  thoae  who  are 
identified  with  capitalists  in  stock*  and  live 
upon  incorporated  credit.  The  latter  dan 
have  lived  and  &ttened  upon  the  fiscal  action 
of  this  government,  fh>m  the  funding  system 
down  to  the  present  day — and  now  they  fed 
like  wolves  who  have  been  driven  bade  from 
the  warm  blood  they  have  been  lapping  fbr  for- 
ty years.  Well  may  the  gentleman  [lur.  Gush- 
ing], who  represents  those  interests,  orj  out 
and  exclaim  that  it  is  a  bill  passed  in  force  br 
fraud  and  power — it  is  the  poWer  and  the  spim 
of  a  free  people  determined  to  redeem 
selves  and  their  government 

^^  Here  the  cal&  to  order  were  again 
from  nearly  every  member  of  i&  oppoeitiaii, 
and  great  confusion  prevailed. 

"  The  Speaker  with  much  difiBcolty  i 

in  restoring  something  like  order,  and  i 

of  those  who  had  so  vociferously  odled  Mr.  P. 
to  order,  raised  any  point, 
« ^*  Mr.  Pickens  proceeded  with  his 
and  alluding  to  the  words  of  Mr.  CushiiUL  that 
"  this  was  the  last  act  of  the  drama,"  mm  this 
was  the  first,*  and  not  the  last  act  of  the  druas. 
There  were  great  questions  that  lay  bdund 
this,  connected  with  the  fiscal  action  of  the 
government,  and  which  we  will  be  called  on  to 
decide  in  the  next  few  years ;  thej  were  all 
connected  with  one  great  and  comphcatcd  sjs- 
tem.  Tfiis  was  the  commencement,  and  only  a 
branch  of  the  system. 

'^  Here  the  cries  of  order  firom  the  oppesitioB 
were  renewed  and  after  the  storm  hsa  some- 
what subsided 

"  Mr.  P.  saio,  rather  than  produce  oonftuioo 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  day,  when  this  grett 
measure  was  so  near  a  triumphant  consomina- 
tion,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  its 
enemies,  was  about  to  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  he  would  not  trespass  any  longer  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  But  the  gentlemsa 
had  said  that  because  the  first  section  had  de- 
clared what  should  constitute  the  Treasnxj,  and 
that  another  section  had  provided  for  keramg 
portions  of  the  Treasury  in  other  places  uaa 
the  safes  and  vaults  in  the  Treasury  buUding 
of  this  place ;  that,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  in- 
ferred that  those  wno  were  to  execute  it  would 
draw  money  from  the  Treasury  without  appro- 
priations by  law,  and  thus  to  perpetrate  a  mud 
upon  the  constitution.     Mr.  P.  said,  let  those 
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iHio  an  to  execate  this  bill  dare  to  oommit  this 
oatrace,  and  use  moDe7  for  purpoaea  not  in- 
tended in  J^ropriations  by  law,  and  they 
would  be  yisited  with  the  mdignation  of  an 
ootraged  and  wroi^ed  people.  It  would  be 
too  groaa  and  palpable.  Such  is  not  the  broad 
meaning  and  mtention  of  the  bill.  The  con- 
stroction  ^ven  bj  the  gentleman  was  a  forced 
and  technical  on&  and  not  natural.  It  was 
too  strained  to  be  aeriousty  entertained  by 
any  one  for  a  moment.  ^  He  raised  his  protest 
agjainatit 

''Mr.  P.  regretted  the  motion  admitted  of 
audi  narrow  and  confined  debate.  He  would 
not  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill  upon  so  small 
a  point  He  conmtulated'the  country  that  we 
hid  approached  uie  period  when  the  measure 
was  about  to  be  triumphantly  passed  into  a 
pennanent  law  of  the  land.  It  is  a  great 
measore.  Considering  th^  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  confusion  in  the  House,  and  that  the  gen- 
tkman  had  had  the  advantage  of  an  opening 
qpeedi,  he  now  oonduded  by  demanding  the 
prarious  Question. 

"On  this  motion  the  disorder  among  the  op- 
podtion  was  renewed  with  tenfold  fury,  and 
aoine  members  made  use  of  some  yery  hard 
words,  accompanied  by  violent  gesticulation. 

''It  was  some  minutes  before  any  thing  ap- 
proaching order  could^be  restored. 

**  The  Speaker  having  called  on  the  sergeant- 
ai-arms  to  clear  the  ai^es, 

"  The  call  t>f  the  previous  question  was  sec- 
onded, and  the  main  question  on  the  amend- 
moit  to  the  amendment  ordered  to  be  put 

^  The  motion  for  the  previous  question  hav- 
ing received  a  second,  tiie  main  question  was 
ordered. 

"  The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  ^ush- 
ing'a  amendment  to  the  amendment^  and  disa- 
greed to  without  a  count. 

"  The  question  recurring  on  the  substitute  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  of  P^pnsylvania,  fir  the  original 
tiUeofthebUl, 

^3Ir.  R.  Garland,  of  Louisiana,  demanded 
the  yeas  and  nays,  wnich  having  been  ordered, 
were — yeas  87,  nays  128. 

Eighty-seven  members  voted,  on  yeas  and 
nays,  for  Mr.  Cooper's  proposed  title,  which 
was  a  strong  way  of  expressing  their  opinion  of 
it  For  Mr.  Cushing's  amendment  to  it,  there^ 
were  too  few  to  obtain  a  division  of  the  House ; 
and  thus  the  bill  became  complete  by  getting  a 
name — but  only  by  the  summary,  silent,,  and 
enforcing  process  of  the  previous  question. 
Even  the  title  was  obtained  by  that  process. 
The  passage  of  this  act  was  the  distinguishing 
glory  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  and  the 
'^  crowning  mercy  "  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  admin- 
istration.  Honor  and  gratitude  to  the  members, 


and  all  the  remembrance  which  this  book  can 
give  them.    Their  names  were : 

In  the  Senate  : — ^Messrs.  Allen  of  Ohio, 
Benton,  Brown  of  North  Carolma,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert  of  Qeor- 
gia,  Fulton  of  Arkansas,  Grundy,  Hubbard  of 
New  Hampshire^  ^^  ^^  Alabamai  Linn  of 
Missouri  Lumpkm  of  Georgia,  Mouton  of  Loui- 
siana, Norvell  of  Michigan,  Pierce  of  New 
Hampshire,  Roane  of  Virginia,  Sevier  of  Ar- 
kansas, Smith  of  ConnecticutStrange  of  North 
Carolina^  Tappan  of  Ohio,  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi, Williams  of  Maine. 

In  the  House  or  Representatives:— Messrs. 
Judson  Allen,  Hugh  J.  Anderson,  Charles  G. 
Atherton.  William  uost  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson, 
Nathaniel  Jones,  John  W.  Jones,  Georae  M. 
Keim,  Gouvemeur  Kemble,  Joseph  Kille,  Daniel 
P.  Leadbetter,  Isaac  Leet,  Stephen  B.  Leonard, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis.  Joshua  A.  LowelL  William 
Lucas,  Abraham  McClellan,  Gkorge  McCulIoch, 
James  J.  McKa^,  Meredith  Mallory,  Albert  G. 
Marchand,  William  Medill,  John  Miller,  James 
D.  L.  Montanya,  Linn  Banks,  William  Beatty, 
Andrew  Beime,  William  Montgomery,  Samuel 
W.  Morris,  Peter  Newhard.  Isaac  Parrish,  Wil- 
liam Parmenter,  Virgil  D.  Farris,  Lemuel  Fayn- 
ter,  David  Petrikin,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  John 
H.  Prentiss.  William  S.  Ramsey.  John  R^nolds, 
R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Francis  E.  Rives,  Thomas 
Robinson,  Jr.,  Edward  Rogers,  James  Rogers, 
Daniel  B.  Ryall,  Green  B.  Samuels,  Tristram 
Shaw,  Charles  Shepard,  Edward  J.  Black, 
Julias  W.  Blackwell^  Linn  Bovd,  John  Smith, 
Thomas  Smith,  David  A.  Starkweather.  Lewis 
Steenrod,  Theron  R.  Strong,  Thomas  D.  Sum- 
ter, Henry  Swearingen,  (Jeorge  Sweeney,  Jona- 
than Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Philip  F.  Thomas, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Aaron 
Vanderpoel,  Peter  D.  V room,  David  D.  W agener. 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller,  Jarea 
W.  Williams,  Henry  Williams,  John  T.  H. 
Worthington. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

FLO£IDl  ABMED  OCCUPATION  BILL :   MB.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH :  EXTBACTS. 

Armed  occupation,  with  land  to  the  occupant, 
is  the  true  way  of  settling  and  holding  a  con- 
quered country.  It  is  the  way  which  has  been 
followed  in  all'  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  from 
the  time  that  the  children  of  Israel  entered  the 
promised  land,  with  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry in  one  hand,  and  the  weapons  of  war  in 
the  other.  From  that  day  to  this,  all  conquered 
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oountries  had  been  settled  in  that  way.  Armed 
settlement,  and  a  homestead  in  the  soil,  was  the 
principle  of  the  Roman  military  colonies,  by 
which  they  consolidated  their  conquests.  T1m9 
northern  nations  bore  down  upon  the  south  of 
Europe  in  that  way :  the  settlers  of  the  New 
World— our  pilgrim  fathers  and  all — settled 
these  States  in  that  way :  the  settlement  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  was  effected  in  the 
same  way.  The  armed  settlers  went  forth  to 
fight,  and  to  cultivate.  They  liyed  in  stations 
first — an  assemblage  of  blockhouses  (the  Roman 
presidium),  and  emeiged  to  separate  settlements 
afterwards ;  and  in  every  instance,  an  interest 
in  the  soil — an  inheritance  in  the  land — ^was  the 
reward  of  their  enterprise,  toil,  and  danger. 
The  peninsula  of  Florida  is  now  prepared  for 
this  armed  settlement:  the  enemy  has  been 
driven  out  of  the  field.  He  lurks,  an  unseen 
foe,  in  the  swamps  and  hammocks.  He  no 
kmger  shows  himself  in  force,  or  ventures  a 
combat;  but,  dispersed  and  solitary,  commits 
individual  murders  and  massacres.  The  coun- 
try is  prepared  for  armed  settlement. 

It  is  the  fashion— I  am  sorry  to  say  it— to 
depreciate  the  services  of  our  troops  in  Florida— 
to  speak  of  them  as  having  done  nothing ;  as 
having  accomplished  no  object  for  the  country, 
and  acquired  no  credit  for  themselves.  This 
was  a  great  error.  The  military  had  done  an 
immensity  there ;  they  had  done  all  that  arms 
could  do,  and  a  great  deal  that  the  axe  and  the 
spade  could  do.  They  had  completely  conquered 
the  country ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  driven  the 
enemy  from  the  field;  they  had  dispersed  the 
foe ;  they  had  reduced  them  to  a  roving  banditti, 
whose  only  war&re  was  to  murder  stragglers 
and  families.  Let  any  one  oompafe  the  present 
condition  of  Florida  with  what  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  and  see  what  a 
change  has  taken  place.  Then  combats  were 
flrequent  The  Indians  embodied  continually; 
fought  our  troops,  both  regulars,  militia,  and 
volunteers.  Those  hard  contests  cannot  be 
forgotten.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  how  oflen 
these  Indians  met  our  troops  in  force,  or  hung 
upon  the  flanks  of  marching  columns,  harassing 
and  attacking  them  at  every  favorable  point. 
Now  all  this  is  done.  For  two  years  past,  we 
have  heard  of  no  such  thing.  The  Indians,  do- 
fbated  in  these  encounters,  and  many  of  them 
removed  to  the  West,  have  now  retired  from 


the  field,  and  dispersed  in  small  parties  over  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Florida.  They  are  dispersed 
over  a  superficies  of  45,000  square  mSes,  sad 
that  area  sprinkled  all  over  with  haunts  adspled 
to  their  shelter,  to  which  they  retire  for  ssftty, 
like  wild  beasts,  and  emerge  again  for  new  mis- 
chiefl  Our  military  have  then  done  mudi; 
they  have  done  all  that  military  can  do ;  tbey 
have  broken,  dispersed,  and  scattered  the  ensn^. 
They  have  driven  them  out  of  the  field;  tiwy 
have  prepared  the  country  for  settkinaiti  thsi 
is  to  say,  for  armed  settlement  There  has  been 
no  battle,  no  action,  no  skirmish,  in  Floridai  for 
upwards  of  two  years.  The  last  oombsis  wm 
at  Okeechobee  and  Caloosahatchee,  aboive  two 
years  ago.  There  has  been  no  war  since  tfasl 
time ;  nothing  but  individual  massacres.  His 
country  has  been  waiting  for  settlen  for  two 
years;  and  this  bill  provides  for  theniy  snd 
offers  them  inducements  to  settle. 

Besides  their  military  labors,  our  troops  hacfs 
done  an  immensity  of  labor  of  a  diflerent  kind. 
They  have  penetrated  and  perforated  the  wliok 
peninsula  of  Florida ;  they  have  gone  tfaron^ 
the  Serhonian  bogs  of  that  peninsula;  tfaey 
have  gone  where  the  white  man's  foot  nevsr 
before  was  seen  to  tread ;  and  where  no  Indian 
believed  it  could  ever  come.  They  have  gone 
from  the  Okeefekonee  swamp  to  the  Evet^gjades; 
they  have  crossed  the  peninsula  badLwaids  and 
forwards,  from  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Otean.  They  have  sounded  every  morBS^ 
threaded  every  hammock,  traced  every  creek, 
examined  every  lake,  and  made  the  topQgrapliy 
of  the  country  as  well  knqwn  as  that  of  the 
counties  of  our  States.  The  mi^  whidi  the 
topographical  officers  have  constructed,  and  the 
hist  of  which  is  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretaiy 
at  War,  attest  the  extent  of  these  exploratiooi^ 
and  the  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  the  snmfyB 
and  examinations.  Besides  all  thia^  the  troop 
have  established  some  hundreds  of  posts ;  they 
have  opened  many  hundred  miles  of  wagoo 
road;  and  they  have  constructed  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  causeways  and  bridges.  Theoi 
are  great  and  meritorious  labors.  They  an 
hbors  which  prepare  the  country  for  settlt- 
ment ;  prepare  it  for  the  10,000  armed  eultifa^ 
tors  which  this  bill  proposes  to  send  there. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  paid  this  tribute  cheerlbl^  to 
the  merits  of  our  military,  and  our  TC^mileon 
and  militia  employed  in  Florida ;   the  nMVO 
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dieerftilly,  beoaiue  it  wm  the  Iwooniikkiratf) 
eastom  ci  too  umnj  to  depreciate  the  Ubon  of 
theee  bra^  men.  He  took  pleasiire,  here  in 
his  plaee^  in  the  American  Senate,  to  do  them 
justice ;  and  that  without  drawing  inridious 
compariflODB-^withoat  attempting  to  exalt  scnne 
at  the  ezpenae  of  others.  He  yiewed  with  a 
ikYorable  eye— with  friendly  feeling»— with4)re- 
possessions  in  their  &Tor---aU.who  were  doing 
their  best  for  their  conntiy;  and  all  such— all 
who  did  thdr  best  for  their  oomitry— should 
ha?e  his  snj^KMrt  and  applause,  whether  fortune 
was  more  or  less  kind  to  them,  in  crowning 
their  meritorioos  exertions  with  soooess.  He 
took  pleasure  in  doing  all  this  justice ;  but  lus 
tribute  would  be  incomplete,  if  he  did  not  add 
what  was  said  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  in  his 
late  report,  and  also  by  the  immediate  com- 
mander, Goieral  Taylor. 

Mr.  B.  repeated,  that  the  military  had  done 
thdr  doty,  and  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
Thcfy  had  broug^it  the  war  to  that  point,  when 
there  was  no  longer  an  enemy  to  be  fought ; 
when  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  banditti  to 
be  extirpated.  Congress,  also,  had  tried  its 
pdi^— the  policy  of  peace  and  condliation — 
and  the  effort  only  served  to  show  the  unparal- 
leled treachery  and  sayageism  of  the  ferocious 
beasts  with  which  we  had  to  deaL  He  alluded 
to  the  attempts  at  negotiation  and  pacification, 
tried  tbia  summer  under  an  intimation  from 
Ckmgress.  The  House  of  Representatives,  at 
the  last  session,  voted  95,000  for  opening  nego- 
tiatioos  with  these  Indians.  When  the  appro- 
priation came  to  the  Senate,  it  was  objected  to 
by  himself  and  some  others,  from  the  know- 
ledge they  had  of  the  character  of  these  Indians, 
and  their  belief  that  it  would  end  in  treachery 
and  misfortune.  The  House  adhered ;  the  ap- 
propriation was  made ;  the  administration  acted 
upon  it,  as  they  felt  bound  to  do ;  and  behold 
the  result  of  the  attempt  I  The  most  cruel 
and  perfidious  massacres  plotted  and  contrived 
while  making  the  treaty  itself!  a  particular 
officer  selected,  and  stipulated  to  be  sent  to  a 
particular  point,  under  the  pretext  of  establish- 
is^  a  trading-post,  and  as  a  protector,  there  to 
be  massacred !  a  horrible  massacre  in  reality 
perpetrated  there ;  near  seventy  persons  since 
massacred,  including  fiunilies ;  the  Indians 
themselves  emboldened  by  our  offer  of  peace, 
and  their  success  in  treachery;  and  the  whole 


aspect  of  the  war  made  worse  by  our  injudicious 
attempt  at  pacification. 

Lt.  GoL  Harney,  with  a  few  soldiers  and  some 
citizens,  was  reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  Ca- 
looeahatchee,  under  the  fidth  of  treaty  negotia- 
tions, and  on  treaty  ground.  He  was  asleep. 
At  the  approach  of  daybreak  he  was  roused  by 
the  firing  and  yells  of  the  Indians,  who  had  got 
possession  of  the  camp,  and  killed  the  sergeant 
and  more  than  one-half  of  lus  men.  Eleven 
soldiers  and  five  citizens  were  killed ;  ei^t  sol- 
diers and  two  citizens  escaped.  Seven  of  the 
soldiers,  taking  refrige  in  a  small  sail-boat,  then 
lying  off  in  the  stream,  in  which  the  two  citi- 
zens fortunately  had  slept  that  night,  as  soon 
as  possible  weighed  anchor,  and  fiivored  by  a 
light  breeze,  slipped  off  unperceived  by  the  In- 
dians. The  Colonel  himself  escaped  with  great 
difiSculty,  and  after  walking  fifteen  miles  down 
the  river,  followed  by  one  soldier,  came  to  a 
canoe,  which  he  had  left  there  the  evening  pre- 
vious, and  succeeded,  by  this  means,  in  getting 
on  board  the  saU-boat,  where  he  found  those 
who  had  escaped  in  her.  Before  he  laid  down 
to  sleep,  the  treacherous  Chitto  Tustenuggee, 
partaking  his  hospitality,  lavished  proofs  of 
friendship  upon  him.  Here  was  an  instance  of 
treachery  of  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  In- 
dian warfare.  With  all  thoir  treachery,  the 
treaty-ground  is  a  sacred  spot  with  the  In- 
dians ;  but  here,  in  the  very  articles  of  a  treaty 
itself  they  plan  a  murderous  destruction  of  an 
officer  whom  they  solicited  to  be  sent  with 
them  as  their  protector ;  and,  to  gratify  all 
their  passions  of  murder  and  robbery  at  once, 
they  stipulate  to  have  their  victims  sent  to  a 
remote  point,  with  settlers  and  traders,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  and  with  a  supply  of  goods.  All 
this  they  arranged ;  and  too  successfully  did 
they  execute  the  plan.  And  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  their  execution  of  the  treaty.  Mas- 
sacres, assassinations,  robberies,  and  house-burn- 
ings, have  followed  it  up,  until  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Augustine  and  Tallahasse  are  stained  with 
blood,  and  blackened  with  fire.  About  seventy 
murders  have  since  taken  place,  including  the  de- 
struction of  the  shipwrecked  crews  and  passen- 
gers on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

The  plan  of  Congress  has,  then,  been  tried ; 

the  experiment  of  negotiation  has  been  tried, 

and  has  ended  disastrously  and  cruelly  for  us, 

I  and  with  greatly  augmenting  the  oonfidenoe 
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and  ferocity  of  the  enemy.  It  puts  an  end  to 
all  idea  of  finishing  the  war  there  by  peaceable 
negotiation.  Chastisement  ia  what  is  due  to 
these  Indians,  and  what  they  expect  They 
mean  to  keep  no  faith  with  the  gorenmient ; 
and  henceforth  they  will  expect  no  fidth  to  be 
reposed  in  them.  The  issue  is  now  made ;  we 
have  to  expel  them  by  force,  or  giye  up  forty- 
five  thousand  square  miles  of  territory — ^much 
of  it  an  old  settied  country— to  be  rayaged  by 
this  banditti 

The  pkn  of  Congress  has  been  tried,  and  has 
ended  in  disaster;  the  military  haye  done  all 
that  military  can  do ;  the  administration  have 
now  in  the  country  all  the  troops  which  can  be 
spared  for  the  purpose.  They  haye  there  the 
one-half  of  our  regular  infentry,  to  wit :  four 
regiments  out  of  eight ;  they  have  there  the 
one-half  of  our  dragoons,  to  wit :  one  regiment ; 
they  eyen  haye  there  a  part  of  our  artillery,  to 
wit:  one  regiment;  and  they  haye  besides, 
there,  a  part  of  the  nayal  force  to  scour  the 
coasts  and  inlets ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
ten  companies  of  Florida  yolunteers.  Eyen  the 
marines  under  their  accomplished  commander 
(CoL  Henderson),  and  at  his  request,  haye  been 
sent  there  to  perform  gallant  seryice,  on  an  ele- 
ment not  their  own.  No  more  of  our  troops  can 
be  spared  for  that  purpose ;  the  West  and  the 
North  require  the  remainder,  and  more  than  the 
remainder.  The  administration  can  do  no  more 
than  it  has  done  with  the  means  at  its  command. 
It  is  laid  under  the  necessity  of  asking  other 
means ;  and  the  armed  settlers  provided  for  in 
this  bill  are  the  principal  means  required.  One 
thousand  troops  for  the  war,  is  all  that  is  asked 
in  addition  to  the  settlers,  in  this  bill. 

This  then  is  the  point  we  are  at :  To  dioose 
between  granting  these  means,  or  doing  nothing ! 
Yes,  sir,  to  choose  between  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration,  and  nothing!  I 
say,  these,  or  nothing ;  for  I  presume  Congress 
will  not  prescribe  another  attempt  at  negotia- 
tion ;  no  one  will  recommend  an  increase  of 
ten  thousand  regular  troops ;  no  one  will  re- 
commend a  draft  of  ten  thousand  militia.  It 
is,  then,  the  plan  of  the  administration,  or 
nothing;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  question, 
wliether  the  goyemment  can  now  fold  its  arms, 
leave  the  regulars  to  man  their  posts,  and  aban- 
don the  country  to  the  Indians  ?  This  is  now 
the  question ;  and  to  this  point  I  will  direct  the 
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observations  which  make  it  in^KMsible  for  us 
to  abdicate  oar  duty,  and  abandon  the  ooonliy 
to  the  Indians. 

I  assume  it  then  as  a  p(»nt  granted,  that 
Florida  cannot  be  given  up— that  die  oamot 
be  abandoned— that  she  cannot  be  kft  in  her 
present  state.  What  then  is  to  be  dooel 
Raise  an  army  often  thousand  men  to  go  then 
to  fight?  Why,  the  men  who  are  then  now 
can  find  nobody  to  fight  I  It  is  two  yean 
a  fight  has  be^  had ;  it  is  two  y 
have  heard  of  a  fig^  Ten  men,  who  wiO  arad 
surprises  and  ambuscadefl^  can  now  go  from  on 
end  of  Florida  to  the  other.  As  wanion^  these 
Indians  no  longer  appear ;  it  is  only  m  •■■•- 
sins,  as  robbers,  as  incendiaries^  that  tbqf  hnk 
about  The  country  wants  settkra,  not  an 
army.  It  has  wanted  these  settlen  te  two 
years;  and  this  bill  provides  for  themi  and 
offers  tiiem  the  proper  inducementB  to  goi 
And  here  I  take  the  three  great  po8itioii%  tfait 
this  bill  is  the  appropriate  remedy ;  that  it  ii 
the  efficient  remedy ;  that  it  is  the  cheap  ijnm 
dy,  for  the  cure  of  liie  Florida  difltodtieti 
is  the  appropriate  remedy;  for  what  ia  i 
wanted,  is  not  an  army  to  fight,  but 
and  cultivators  to  retain  possession  of  the 
try,  and  to  defend  their  possessiona.  Wo 
people  to  take  possession,  and  keep 
and  the  armed  cultivator  is  the  man  lor  that 
The  blockhouse  is  the  first  house  to  be  built  fai 
an  Indian  country;  the  stockade  is  the  firrt 
fence  to  be  put  up.  Within  that  blbckhoose^  and 
a  few  of  them  together — a  hollow  square  ef 
blockhouses,  two  miles  long  on  each  atde^  two 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  enclosing  a  good 
field — safe  habitations  are  found  for  fcwtyHf- 
The  feithful  mastiff^  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  and  a  few  trusty  riflea  in  brare 
hands,  make  all  safe.  Cultivation  and  defenea 
then  goes  hand  in  hand.  The  heart  of  the  Indiia 
sickens  when  he  hears  the  crowing  of  the  ood^ 
the  barking  of  the  dog,  the  sound  of  the  axe^  and 
the  crack  of  the  rifle.  These  are  the  tme  evi- 
dences of  the  dominion  of  the  white  man ;  these 
are  the  proof  that  the  owner  has  ccme^  and  means 
to  stay ;  and  then  they  feel  it  to  be  time  for  them 
to  go.  While  soldiers  alone  are  in  the  eoontiy, 
they  feel  their  presence  to  be  temporary ;  that 
they  are  mere  sojourners  in  the  land,  and  sooner 
or  later  must  go  away.  It  is  the  settler  alooe^ 
the  armed  settler,  whose  presence  announoea  the 
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It  is  the  most  efltdent  lenie^^*  On  this 
poiiit  W8  csa  qwsk  with  oonfidfiiioe,  te  tiie 
other  ramsdiBS  hsTS  been  trfed,  and  hsTO  lykd. 
The  other  reme^es  sze  to  ettdi  the  Indisna^ 
end nauneibemy  or,  to  negotiate  with  them, 
end  iadooe  item  to  go  oi£  Both  h«fe  been 
tried;  both sze  edisnsted.  No  Inanan  being 
ncyv  thinks  that  oar  soldien  ean  catch  these 
Indians;  no  one  now  beliefes  in  the  poeribili^ 
of  nmofing  them  bj  txealj.  No  other  coorse 
lendns  to  be  tried,  but  the  anned  settlement; 
Md  that  is  80  obrioos,  that  it  is  diiBcalt  to  see 
how  maj  cae  tiiat  bns  read  histofy,  or  hss 
beard  how  this  new  world  was  settled,  or  how 
Kentocky  and  Temeaiee  were  settled,  can 
donbtit 

The  peninsnla  is  a  deeohtion.  Five  ooimties 
hne  been  depopukted.  The  inbalntants  <^fiye 
coonties-^the  sarriyon  of  many  massacres — 
hsfe  been  driien  from  thdr  homes:  this  bill  is 
intended  to  induce  them  to  retam,  and  to  induce 
otiien  to  go  sloqg  with  tliem.  Such  induce- 
ments to  settle  and  defend  new  countries  haye 
been  saocessftil  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations; 
end  cannot  fiul  to  be  e£Eectual  with  us.  De- 
Uberat  Batna,  perit  SagurUum,  became  the 
watchword  of  reproach,  and  of  stimulus  to  ac- 
tion in  the  Boman  Senate  when  the  Senate 
deliberated  while  a  colony  was  perishing. 
Saguniutn  perukes  tohile  Borne  deliberates: 
and  this  is  truly  the  case  with  oursdyes  and 
Elorida.  That  beautiful  and  unfortunate  terri- 
tory is  «  prqr  to  plunder,  fire,  and  murder.  Tfate 
aayages  kill,  bum  and  rob— where  they  find  a 
man,  a  house,  or  an  animal  iu  the  desolation 
which  they  haye  made.  Laige  part  of  the  terri- 
tory is  the  empty  end  bloody  skin  of  an  im- 
molated yictinu 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

ASSUIIFTION  OF  THE  STATE  DEBTS, 

About  one-half  of  the  States  had  contracted 
debts  abroad  wfaidi  they  were  unable  to  pay 
when  doe^  and  in  many  instances  were  unable 
to  p^  the  current  annual  interest  Thesedebts 


at  this  time  amoonted  to  one  hnndred  and 
seventy  millkms  of  doUara,  and  were  chiefly  due 
hi  Gnat  Britain.  They  had  been  eonyerted 
into  a  stock,  and  held  in  8hares,and  had  gone 
into  a  great  number  of  hands;  and  from  de- 
frmlts  hi  payments  were  greatly  depredated. 
The  Beverend  Sydney  Smith,  of  wit^  memory, 
and  aimiaUe  withal,  was  accnstomed  to  lose  aU 
his  amiability,  but  no  part  of  his  wit,  wImq  he 
qioke  of  his  Pennsylysnia  bonds— wliich  in  ihct 
was  yety  often.  But  there  was  another  class 
of  these  bond-holdos  who  did  not  exhsle  their 
griclb  in  wit^  canstio  as  it  might  be,  but  locki^ 
to  more  substantial  relief— to  an  assumption  in 
some  form,  dingnised  or  open,  yirtusl  or  actual, 
of  these  debts  by  the  fbderal  goyemment. 
These  British  capitalists,  connected  with  cH»tal- 
ists  hi  the  United  Stotes,  posaeseed  a  wei^t  on 
this  pdnt  whidi  was  Iblt  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. The  disguised  attempts  at  this  assump- 
tion, were  in  the  yarious  modea  of  conyeying 
federal  money  to  the  States  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
tribnting  surplos  revenue^  of  diriding  the  public 
lend  money,  and  of  bestowing  money  on  the 
States  under  the  fkBadons  title  of  a  deposit. 
But  a  more  direct  prorision  in  their  behalf  was 
wanted  by  these  capitalists,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1839  a  moyement  to  that  effect  was 
openly  made  through  the  columns  of  their  regu- 
lar organ — The  London  Bankers'  Circular, 
emanating  from  the  most  respectable  and  opu- 
lent house  of  the  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  and 
Company.  At  this  open  inrocedure  on  the  part 
of  these  capitalists,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
meet  the  attempt  m  limine  by  a  positiye  de- 
claration in  Congress  sgainst  the  constitution- 
ality, the  justice,  and  the  policy  of  any  such 
measure.  With  this  riew  Mr.  Benton,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session  of  Congress 
after  the  issuing  of  the  Bankers'  Circular,  sub- 
mitted a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  Senate^ 
which,  with  some  modification,  and  after  an 
earnest  debate,  were  passed  in  that  body.  These 
were  the  resolutions : 

^  1.  That  the  assumption  of  such  debts  either 
openly,  by  a  direct  promise  to  pay  them,  or 
disflruisedly  by  going  security  for  their  payment, 
or  Dy  creating  surplus  reyenue,  or  apptymg  the 
national  funds  to  pay  them,  would  oe  a  gross 
and  flagrant  yiolation  of  the  constitution,  wholly 
unwarranted  by  the  letter  or  spbit  of  that  in- 
strument, and  utteriy  repugnant  to  all  the  ob- 
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jects  and  puiposes  for  whidi  the  federal  Umon 
was  formed. 

<<  2.  That  the  debts  of  the  States  Umz  now 
chiefly  held  by  foreigners,  and  constituting  a 
stock  in  foreign  markets  greatly  depreciated, 
any  legislative  attempt  to  obtam  &e  assumption 
or  securityship  of  the  United  States  for  their 
payment,  or  to  provide  for  their  payment  out 
of  the  national  funds,  must  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  that  stock  to  the  amount 
of  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  enor- 
mous and  undue  advantage  of  foreign  ca|Htalists, 
and  of  jobbers  and  gambkrs  in  stcdcs ;  thereby 
holcUng  out  inducement  to  foreigners  to  inter- 
fere in  our  affairs,  and  to  bring  all  the  influences 
ci  a  moneyed  power  to  operate  upon  public 
opinioiL  upon  our  elections,  and  upon  State 
and  federal  lep^lataon.  to  produce  a  consumma- 
tion so  temptmp;  to  tneir  cupidity,  and  so  pro- 
fitable to  their  mterest. 

^  3.  That  foreign  interference  and  foreign  in- 
fiuence,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  have 
been  the  bane  and  curse  of  free  governments ; 
and  that  such  interference  and  influence  are  &r 
more  dangerous,  in  the  insidious  intervention 
of  the  moneyed  power,  than  in  the  forcible  in- 
vasions of  fleets  and  armies. 

"  4.  That  to  close  the  door  at  once  against  all 
applications  for  such  assumption,  and  to  arrest 
at  their  source  the  vast  tide  of  evils  which  would 
flow  from  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  constituted 
authorities,  without  delay,  shall  resolve  and 
DECLARE  their  utter  opposition  to  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  late  London  Bankers'  Circular  in 
relation  to  State  debts,  contracted  for  local  and 
State  purposes,  and  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  assume^  or  guar 
rantce,  or  provide  for  the  ultimate  payment  of 
said  debts.'' 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  these  resolu- 
tions an  attempt  was  made  to  amend  them,  and 
to  reverse  their  import,  by  obtaining  a  direct 
vote  of  the  Senate  in  &vor  of  distributing  the 
public  land  revenue  among  the  States  to  aid 
them  in  the  payment  of  these  debts.  This  pro- 
position was  submitted  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky ;  and  was  in  these  words :  ''  That  it 
would  be  just  and  proper  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
several  States  in  fair  and  ratable  proportions ; 
and  that  the  condition  of  such  of  the  States  as 
have  contracted  debts  is  such,  at  the  present 
moment  of  pressure  and  difficulty,  as  to  render 
such  distribution  especially  expedient  and  im- 
portant" This  proposition  received  a  consider- 
able support,  and  was  rejected  upon  yeas  and 
nays — ^28  to  17.  The  yeas  were  Messrs.  Betts 
of  Connecticut,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Crittenden, 
Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dixon  of  Rhode  Island, 


Knight  of  Connecticut,  Merrick  of  Maryknd, 
Phelps  of  Vermont,  Porter  of  Midiigpn,  Pren- 
tiss of  Vermont,  Buggies  of  Maine,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Southard  of  New  Jersey,  Spenoe  of 
Maryland,  TaUmadge,  Webster,  Wbita  of  Indi- 
ana. The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Allen  of  Ohio^ 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Benton,  Bedfind  Brown 
Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Alfined  Ootfabert, 
Grundy,  Henderson  of  Missisaipin,  Hubbard, 
King  of  Alabama,  linn  of  MisBoorl.  Lompidn  gf 
Georgia,  Mouton,  Nicholas  of  Lonidaoa,  Nomll 
of  Michigan,  Pierce,  Preston,  Roane,  T»^*M«^^| 
Sevier,  Strange,  Sturgeon,  Ta{^)aa  of  Ohk^ 
Wall  of  New  Jersey,  Williams,  Wrig^  Am 
the  mover  of  the  resolutions  1^.  Benton  lo^ 
ported  them  in  a  speech,  of  whidi  Bonie« 
are  given  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XLIV, 

▲SSUMFTION  OF  THE  STATE  DEBTS:   1 
TON*S  SPEECH :  EXTRACTa. 


The  assumption  of  the  State  debts  contneled 
for  State  purposes  has  been  fi>r  a  long  time  a 
measure  disguisedly,  and  now  is  a  imnauw 
openly,  pressed  upon  the  public  mind.  The 
movement  in  favor  of  it  has  been  long  goiqg 
on ;  opposing  measures  have  not  yet  canaa&ao 
ed.  The  assumption  party  have  the  start,  and 
the  advantage  of  conducting  the  case ;  and  they 
have  been  conducting  it  for  a  long  time,  and  b 
a  way  to  avoid  the  name  of  assumption  iriiili 
accomplishing  the  thing  itself.  All  the  InUslbr 
distributing  the  public  land  revenue — all  the 
propositions  for  dividing  surplus  revenue— all 
the  refusals  to  abolish  imnecessaty  taxee— eU 
the  refusals  to  go  on  with  the  necessary  deAnoes 
of  the  country — ^wcre  so  many  steps  taken  in 
the  road  to  assumption.  I  know  very  well  thai 
many  who  supported  these  measures  had  vo 
idea  of  assumption,  and  would  oppose  it  as  soon 
as  discovered ;  but  that  does  not  idter  the  natme 
of  the  measures  they  supported,  and  whidi  weie 
so  many  steps  in  the  road  to  that  assomptioii, 
then  shrouded  in  mystery  and  f\iturity,  now 
ripened  into  strength,  and  emboldened  hito  a 
public  disclosure  of  itself.  Already  the  State 
legislatures  are  occupied  with  this  siiljeet,  wfaib 
we  sit  here,  waiting  its  approach. 
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It  is  time  for  the  enemies  of  asramption  to 
take  the  field,  and  to  act  It  is  acase  in  whidi 
tiSej  shonld  give,  and  not  reoeiye,  the  attack. 
The  President  has  led  the  way ;  he  has  shown 
his  <^nnionB.  He  has  nobly  done  his  duty.  He 
has  shown  the  erils  of  diTertmg  the  general 
Amds  from  their  proper  objects — ^the  mischiefe 
of  our  present  connection  with  the  paper  sys- 
tem of  Eni^and — and  the  dangers  of  foreign  in- 
fluence from  any  further  connection  with  it.  In 
this  lie  has  discharged  a  constitutional  and  a 
patriotic  doty.  Let  the  constituted  authorities, 
each  in  their  sjdiere,  follow  his  example,  and 
declare  their  opinions  alsa  Let  the  Senate 
eqiedally,  as  part  of  the  legislatiye  power— as 
the  peciQiar  representative  of  the  States  in  their 
sovereign  capadty— let  this  body  declare  its 
sentiments,  and,  by  its  resolves  and  discussions, 
arrest  Uie  progress  of  the  measure  here,  and 
awaken  attention  to  it  elsewhere.  As  one  of 
the  earliest  opposers  of  this  measure — as,  in 
hct,  the  very  earliest  opposer  of  the  whole 
fiunily  of  measures  of  which  it  is  the  natural 
oflspring— as  having  denounced  the  assumption 
in  diagnise  in  a  letter  to  my  constituents  long 
before  the  London  Bankers'  letter  revealed  it  to 
the  public :  as  sudi  early,  steadfiist,  and  first 
denouncer  of  this  measure,  I  now  come  forward 
to  oj^XMe  it  in  form,  and  to  submit  the  resolves 
which  may  arrest  it  here,  and  carry  its  discus- 
sion to  the  forum  of  the  people. 

I  oome  at  once  to  the  point,  and  say  that  dis- 
guised assumption,  in  the  shape  of  land  revenue 
distrihntion,  is  the  form  in  which  we  shall  have 
to  meet  the  danger ;  and  I  meet  it  at  once  in 
that  disguise.  I  say  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  constitution  to  ndse  money  from  any  branch 
of  the  revenue  for  distribution  among  the  States, 
or  to  distribute  that  which  had  been  raised  for 
other  purposes.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
raise  money  is  not  unlimited  and  arbitrary,  but 
reetricted,  and  directed  to  the  national  objects 
named  in  the  constitution.  The  means,  the 
amount,  and  the  application,  are  all  limited. 
The  means  are  direct  taxes— duties  on  import» 
— and  the  public  lands ;  the  objects  are  the 
support  of  the  government — the  common  de- 
fence— and  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Union :  the  amount  to  be  raised  is  of  course 
limited  to  the  amount  required  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  objects.  Consonant  to  the 
words  and  tiie  spirit  of  the  constitutk>n,  is  the 


title,  the  preamble  and  the  tenor  of  all  the  early 
statutes  for  raising  money ;  they  all  declare  the 
object  for  which  the  money  is  wanted;  they 
declare  the  object  at  the  head  of  the  act 
Whether  it  be  a  loan,  a  direct  tax,  or  a  duty 
on  imports,  the  olgect  of  the  loan,  the  tax,  or 
the  duty,  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act ; 
Congress  thus  excusing  and  justifying  them- 
selves for  the  demand  in  the  very  act  of  making 
it,  and  telling  the  people  plainly  what  they 
wanted  with  the  money.  This  was  the  way  in 
all  the  early  statutes ;  the  books  are  full  of  ex- 
amples ;  and  it  was  only  after  money  began  to 
be  levied  for  objects  not  known  to  the  constitu* 
tion,  that  this  laudable  and  ancient  practice  was 
dropped.  Among  the  enumerated  objects  for 
which  money  can  be  raised  by  Congress,  is  that 
of  paying  the  debts  of  the  Union ;  and  is  it  not 
a  manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  that,  while  it 
requires  an  express  grant  of  power  to  enable  us 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union,  we  can  pay 
those  of  the  States  by  implication  and  by  indi- 
rection? No,  sir,  na  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional way  to  assume  these  State  debts,  or  to 
pay  them,  or  to  indorse  them,  or  to  smuggle  the 
money  to  the  States  for  that  purpose,  under 
the  pretext  of  dividing  land  revenue,  or  surplus 
revenue,  among  them.  There  is  no  way  to  do 
it.  The  whole  thing  is  constitutionally  impos- 
sible. It  was  never  thought  of  by  the  framers 
of  our  constitution.  Tbey  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  There  is  not  a  word  in  their 
work  to  warrant  it  and  the  whole  idea  of  it  is 
utterly  repugnant  and  offensive  to  the  objects 
and  purposes  for  which  the  federal  Union  was 
frmned. 

We  have  had  one  assumption  in  our  country, 
and  that  in  a  case  which  was  small  in  amount, 
and  free  ttom  the  impediment  of  a  constitu- 
tional objection ;  but  which  was^  attended  by 
such  evils  as  should  deter  posterity  from  imi- 
tating the  example.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of 
the  federal  government ;  and  although  the  as- 
sumed debts  were  only  twenty  millions,  and 
were  alleged  to  have  been  contracted  for  gene- 
ral purposes,  yet  the  assumption  was  attended 
by  circumstances  of  intrigue  and  corruption, 
which  led  to  the  most  violent  dissension  in 
Congress,  suspended  the  business  of  the  two 
Houses,  drove  some  of  the  States  to  the  verge 
of  secession,  and  menaced  the  Union  with  in* 
stant  dissolution.     Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  a 
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witness  of  the  scene,  and  who  was  overpowered 
hj  (General  Hamilton,  and  by  the  actual  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  into  its  temporaxy  support, 
thus  describes  it : 

''  This  giime  was  oyer  (funding  the  soldiers' 
certificates),  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at 
the  moment  of  my  arrival ;  and  to  this  I  was 
most  ignorantly  and  innocently  made  to  hold 
the  candle.  This  fiscal  manoeuvre  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  assumption.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  debts  of  Congress,  the  States 
had,  dunng  the  war,  contracted  separate  and 
heavy  debts,  &c.  *  ♦  ♦  *  This  money, 
whether  wisely  or  foolishly  spent^  was  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  spent  for  general  purposes, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  paid  from  uie  gene- 
ral puree.  But  it  was  objected,  that  nobody 
Imew  what  these  debts  were,  what  then* 
amount,  or  what  their  proofs.  No  matter;  we 
will  guess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of 
these  twenty  millions,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  should  be  reimbursed  to  one  State  or 
how  much  to  another.  No  matter;  we  will 
guess.  And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on 
foot  among  the  several  States,  and  some  got 
much,  some  little,  some  nothing.  *  ♦  *  ♦ 
This  measure  produced  the  most  bitter  and  an- 
gry contests  ever  known  in  Congress,  before 
or  since  the  union  of  the  States.  *  *  *  * 
The  great  and  trying  question,  however,  was 
lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  high 
were  the  feuds  excited  by  this  subject,  that  on 
its  rejection  business  was  suspended  Congress 
met  and  adjourned,  firom  day  to  day,  witiiout 
doing  any  thing,  the  parties  being  too  much  out 
of  temper  to  do  business  together.  The  East- 
em  members  particularly,  who,  with  Smith 
from  South  Carolina,  were  the  principal  gam- 
blers in  these  scenes,  threatened  a  secession 
and  dissolution.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  it  was  final- 
ly agreed  that  whatever  importance  had  been 
attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union^  and  of  concord  among 
the  States,  was  more  important ;  and  that 
therefore,  it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  or 
rejection  should  be  rescinded ;  to  efiect  which, 
some  members  should  change  their  votes.  But 
it  was  observed  that  this  pill  would  be  pecu- 
liariy  bitter  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that 
some  concomitant  measure  should  be  adopted 
to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them.  There  had  be- 
fore been  propositions  to  fix  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment either  at  Philadelphia,  or  at  Georgetown, 
on  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was  thought  that,  by 
giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and 
to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwards,  this 
might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  the 
ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other 
measure  alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  revul- 
sion of  stomach  almost  convulsive)  agreed  to 
change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to 
carry  the  other  point ;  and  so  the  assumption 


was  passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  divid- 
ed among  the  favored  States,  and  thrown  in  aa 
a  pabulum  to  the  stock-jobbing  herd.  *  *  • 
Still  the  machine  was  not  complete ;  th»  eflto 
of  the  funding  system  and  of  the  asaamntkm 
would  be  temporary ;  it  would  be  lost  witn  the 
loss  of  the  individual  members  whom  it  had  en- 
riched ;  and  some  engine  of  inflnenee  more  per- 
manent must  be  contrived  while  these  myimi- 
dons  were  yet  in  place  to  carry  it  thxoogfa. 
This  engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States." 

What  a  picture  is  here  presented!  Debts 
assumed  in  the  mass,  without  knowing  what 
they  were  in  the  gross,  or  what  in  detail — Con- 
gress in  a  state  of  disorganization,  and  all  busi- 
ness suspended  for  many  days — seoession  and 
disunion  openly  menaced — compromise  of  in- 
terests— ^intrigue— buying  and  selling  of  votes 
— conjunction  of  parties  to  pass  two  measnns 
together,  neither  of  which  could  be  paased  sep- 
arately— speculators  infesting  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, and  openly  struggling  for  their  spoil— 
the  funding  system  a  second  time  sanctioned 
and  fiustened  upon  the  country— jobbere  and 
gamblers  in  stocks  enriched— twenty  mUlioiis 
of  additional  national  debt  created — and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  bank  insured.  Sndi 
were  the  evils  attending  a  small  assumption  ef 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  in  a  case 
where  there  was  no  constitutional  impediment 
to  be  evaded  or  surmounted.  For  in  tbst  case 
the  debts  assumed  had  been  incnrred  for  tfas 
general  good — ^for  the  general  defenoe  during 
the  revolution :  in  this  case  they  have  beoi  in- 
curred for  the  local  benefit  of  particolar  StaleSi 
Half  the  States  have  incurred  none ;  and  aie 
they  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  rest? 

These  stocks  are  now  greatly  depredstodi 
Many  of  the  present  holders  bought  them  upon 
speculation,  to  take  the  chance  of  the  rise.  A 
diversion  of  the  national  donudn  to  th^  pi^ 
ment  would  immediately  raise  them  hr  aboie 
par — ^would  be  a  present  of  fifty  or  sixty  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  of  fifty  or  sixty  millions  in 
the  gross — to  the  foreign  holders,  snd,  virtoal- 
ly,  a  present  of  so  mudi  public  land  to  theoL 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  bill  to  say  that  the  prooeedi 
of  the  lands  are  to  be  divided  among  the  StaleSi 
The  indebted  States  will  deliver  their  portioB 
to  their  creditors ;  they  will  send  it  to  Enn^y 
they  will  be  nothing  but  the  receivers-general 
and  the  sub-treasurers  of  the  bankers  and 
stockjobbers  of  London,  Paris,  and  of  Amste^ 
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The  prooeeds  of  the  ules  of  the  lands 
will  go  to  them.  The  herd  money,  wmng  fimn 
the  hard  hand  of  the  western  cnltiTator,  will 
go  to  these  fineignera;  and  the  whole  influence 
of  these  foreigners  will  be  immediately  directed 
to  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  our  public 
landS|  and  to  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of 
all  the  laws  which  go  to  graduate  their  price, 
or  to  grant  pre-^nptife  rights  to  the  settlers. 

What  more  unwise  and  more  unjust  than  to 
oontract  d^yts  on  long  time^  as  some  of  the 
States  have  done,  thereby  inyading  the  rights 
and  mortgic^  the  resonroes  of  posterity,  and 
loading  unborn  generations  with  debts  not 
their  own  1  What  more  unwise  than  all  this, 
which  sereral  of  the  States  haye  done,  and 
which  the  effort  now  is  to  make  all  do?  Be- 
sides the  ultimate  burden  in  the  shape  of  final 
payment)  which  is  intended  to  fidl  upon  pos- 
teii^,  the  present  burden  is  incessant  in  the 
ttMipt  of  annual  interest,  and  fidling  upon  each 
generation,  equals  the  principal  in  eyery  period- 
ical return  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  Few  hare 
calculated  the  deyouring  effect  of  annual  in- 
terest on  public  debts,  and  considered  how  soon 
it  exceeds  the  principal.  Who  supposes  that 
we  have  paid  near  three  hundred  millions  of  in- 
terest on  our  late  national  debt,  the  principal 
of  which  never  rose  higher  than  one  hundred 
and  twentyHwven  millions,  and  remained  but 
a  year  or  two  at  that  ?  Who  supposes  this  ? 
Yet  it  is  a  &ct  that  we  have  paid  four  hundred 
and  thirty-one  millions  for  principal  and  in- 
terest of  that  debt ;  so  that  near  three  hundred 
millions,  or  near  double  the  maximnm  amount 
of  the  debt  itsell^  must  have  been  paid  in  in- 
terest alone;  and  this  at  a  moderate  interest 
varying  firom  three  to  six  per  cent  and  payable 
at  home.  The  British  national  debt  owes  its 
eTistfmce  entirely  to  this  policy.  It  vras  but  a 
trifle  in  the  beghming  of  the  last  century,  and 
might  have  been  easily  paid  during  the  reigns 
of  the  flrst  and  second  George ;  but  the  policy 
was  to  fund  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  pay  the  in- 
terest annually,  and  send  down  the  principal  to 
posterity ;  and  the  fruit  of  that  policy  is  now 
seen  in  a  debt  of  four  thousand  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  annual  taxes,  with  some  millions  of 
people  without  bread ;  while  an  army,  a  navy, 
and  a  police,  sufficient  to  fight  all  Europe,  is 
kept  under  pay,  to  hold  in. check  and  subordi- 


nation the  oppressed  and  plundered  ranks  of 
their  own  population.  And  this  is  the  example 
which  the  transferrers  of  the  State  debt  would 
have  us  to  imitate,  and  this  the  end  to  which 
they  would  bring  us ! 

I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  evils  of  a  foreign  in- 
fiuence.  They  are  written  upon  the  historical 
page  of  every  free  government,  from  the  most 
ancient  to  the  most  modem :  th^y  are  among 
those  most  deeply  dreaded,  and  most  sedulous- 
ly guarded  against  by  the  founders  of  the 
American  Union.  The  constitution  itself  con- 
tains a  special  canon  directed  against  them. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  foreign  influ- 
ence, every  species  of  foreign  connection,  de- 
pendence, or  employment,  is  constitutionally 
forbid  to  the  whole  list  of  our  public  functiona- 
ries. The  inhibition  is  express  and  fundamen- 
tal, that "  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit 
or  trust  under  the  United  States  shall^  with- 
out  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  hing,  prince,  or  foreign 
State?'*  All  this  was  to  prevent  any  foreign 
potentate  firom  acquiring  partisans  or  influence 
in  our  government — ^to  prevent  our  own  citi- 
zens firom  being  seduced  into  the  interests  of 
foreign  powers.  Tet,  to  what  purpose  all  these 
constitutional  provisions  against  petty  sove- 
reignties, if  we  are  to  invite  the  moneyed  power 
which  is  able  to  subsidize  kings,  princes,  and 
potentates — if  we  are  to  invite  this  new  and 
master  power  into  the  bosom  of  our  councils, 
give  it  an  interest  in  controlling  public  opinion, 
in  directing  federal  and  State  legislation,  and  in 
filling  our  cities  and  seats  of  government  with 
its  insinuating  agents,  and  its  munificent  and 
lavish  representatives?  To  what  purpose  all 
this  wise  precaution  against  the  possibility  of 
infiuence  from  the  most  inconsiderable  German 
or  Italian  prince,  if  we  are  to  invite  the  com- 
bined bankers  of  England,  France,  and  Holland, 
to  take  a  position  in  our  legislative  halls,  and 
by  a  simple  enactment  of  a  few  words,  to  con- 
vert their  hundreds  of  millions  into  a  thousand 
millions,  and  to  take  a  lease  of  the  labor  and 
property  of  our  citizens  for  generations  to  come  ? 
The  largest  moneyed  operation  which  we  ever 
had  with  any  foreign  power,  was  that  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  the  Great  Emperor. 
That  was  an  affair  of  fifteen  millions.  It  vras 
insignificant  and  contemptible,  compared  to  the 
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hundredB  of  miUioDS  for  which  these  bankers 
are  now  upon  us.  And  are  we,  while  guarded 
hj  the  constitution  against  influence  fix)m  an 
emperor  and  fifteen  millions,  to  throw  our- 
selyes  open  to  the  machinations  of  bankers, 
with  their  hundreds  of  millions  ? 


CHAPTBK   XLV. 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  SAMUEL  SMITH,  OF  MABT- 
LAND ;  AND  NOTICE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHAB- 
ACTEB. 

He  was  eighteen  years  a  senator,  and  nearly  as 
long  a  member  of  the  House — ^near  forty  years 
in  Congress:  which  speaks  the  estimation  in 
which  his  fellow-citizens  held  him.  He  was 
thoroughly  a  business  member,  under  all  the 
aspects  of  that  character :  intelligent,  well  in- 
formed, attentive,  upright ;  a  very  effectiye 
speaker,  without  pretending  to  oratory:  well 
read :  but  all  his  reading  subordinate  to  com- 
mon sense  and  practical  views.  At  the  age  of 
more  than  seventy  he  was  still  one  of  the  most 
laborious  members,  both  in  the  committee  room 
and  the  Senate :  and  punctual  in  his  attendance 
in  either  place.  He  had  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  and  like  most  of  the  men  of 
that  school,  and  of  that  date,  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  punctuality,  for  which  Washington  was 
so  remarkable — that  habit  which  denotes  a  well- 
ordered  mind,  a  subjection  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  considerate  regard  for  others.  He  had 
been  a  large  merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  was 
particularly  skilled  in  matters  of  finance  and 
commerce,  and  was  always  on  conunittees 
charged  with  those  subjects — to  which  his  clear 
head,  and  practical  knowledge,  lent  light  and 
order  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intricate  state- 
ments. He  easily  seized  the  practical  points  on 
these  subjects,  and  presented  them  clearly  and 
intelligibly  to  the  chamber.  Patriotism,  honor, 
and  integrity  were  his  eminent  characteristics ; 
and  utilitarian  the  turn  of  his  mind ;  and  bene- 
ficial results  the  object  of  his  labors.  He  be- 
longed to  that  order  of  members  who,  without 
classing  with  the  brilliant,  are  nevertheless  the 
most  useful  and  meritorious.  He  was  a  work- 
ing member ;  and  worked  diligently,  judicious- 
ly, and  honestly,  for  the  public  good.    In  poli- 


tics he  was  democratic^  and  greatly  relied  upoo 
by  the  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Mon- 
roe. Hewasoneof  thelastof  therevolotionaij 
stock  that  served  in  the  Senate — ^remmining  then 
until  183a— «bove  fifty  yean  after  that  I>edai»- 
tion  of  Independence  which  he  had  helped  to 
make  good,  with  his  sword.  Almost  ooiQgen»- 
rian,  he  was  finesh  and  vigorous  to  the  last^  aal 
among  the  most  assiduous  and  deeervii^  maii- 
bers.  He  had  acquired  military  repatfttioB  m 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  called  hgr 
his  fellow-citizens  to  take  command  of  the  local 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore^  when  thiwft- 
ened  by  the  British  under  General  Rom^  im 
1814— and  commanded  successfiilly— with  the 
judgment  of  age  and  the  fire  of  youth*  At  Ui 
death,  his  fellow-citizens  of  Baltimore  eieoleda 
monument  to  his  memory — well  doe  to  Urn  m 
one  of  her  longest  and  most  respected  inhafait- 
ants,  as  having  been  one  of  her  eminent  nv- 
chants,  often  her  representative  in  Congna^ 
besides  being  senator ;  as  having  defended  htt 
both  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  in  that  oC 
1812;  and  as  having  made  her  welfioe  and 
prosperity  a  special  object  of  his  care  in  all  ttt 
situations  of  his  life,  both  public  and  private 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

SALT;  THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  ITS  SUPPLY;  «»> 
TEBY  AND  INDISPENSABILITT  OF  m  JM; 
TYBANNY  AND  IMPIETY  OF  ITS  TAXATIOV; 
SPEEOH  OF  MB.  BENTON :  EZTBAOTB. 


It  is  probable  that  salt  is  the  most  i 
substance  of  our  globe — that  it  is  more  i 
dant  than  earth  itself.  Like  other  neoeBsaries  of 
life — ^like  air,  and  water,  and  food — it  is  anivar- 
sally  difiused,  and  inexhaustibly  snpplied.  it 
is  found  m  all  climates,  and  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  The  waters  hold  it  in  solution ;  thi 
earth  contuns  it  in  solid  masses.  Eveiy  m 
contains  it.  It  is  found  in  all  the  boondbM 
oceans  which  surround  and  penetrate  the  eartl^ 
and  through  all  their  fathomless  depths.  Ifsisf 
inland  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  and  pools,  are  impn^ 
nated  with  it  Streams  of  saline  water,  in  in- 
numerable places,  emerging  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  approach  its  surface,  and  either  iMM 
ftom  it  in  perennial  springs,  or  are  easify  rasdisd 
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In  Hit  depOs  of  the  etfth  HMlf  H  It 
tand  In  aoKd  miinnn  of  intermiinUe  «zteiit 
Itai  farrlHWiiffliiy  abimdiiit^  and  vaainanmJlj 
Mfand,  tiio  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Pro?id0nDe 
tftnthsr  iwmlfcsfad  in  the  chssjgiesB  snd  fbr 
BIgf  of  the  parapsntlon  of  Hds  nsoessary  of  Ufe^ 
V  the  us  of  nun.  In  all  the  wmm  kiitiides, 
nd  especially  betwen  the  tropics,  natmre  her- 
ithework.  The  beams  of  the  son 
» the  sea  water  in  all  the  low  and  dial- 
iw  itBBer?oin|  whore  it  is  drifen  by  the  winds, 
r  admitted  bj  the  art  of  man;  and  this  eTiq[>o- 
rtloB  lessees  beUmd  a  depo(Eit  of  pore  salt, 
m^  ftr  ose^  and  costing  tery  little  more  than 
ha  labor  of  gathering  it  np.  In  the  faiterior, 
ai  in  tiie  eoUer  htttndes,  artifldal  heat  is  sab- 
lilBled  ftr  the  beams  of  the  smi:  the  simplest 
mesas  of  boiling  is  resorted  to;  and  where 
h1  fa  abimdant,  and  especially  coal,  the  pre- 
■fUon  of  this  prime  necessary  is  still  dieap 
ad  easy;  and  from  six  to  ten  cents  the  real 
aifael  msj  be  considered  as  the  ordUnary  cost 
fprodiKtiott.  Sndiistheboimtiihlandchei^ 
Mpffy  of  tide  artide,  which  a  beneficent  Prori- 
■loe  has  pnmded  for  ns.  The  Supreme  Holer 
r  tiie  Unherm  has  done  efery  thing  to  supply 
is  creotores  with  it  Man,  the  fleeting  shadow 
r  an  instant,  hitested  witii  his  littie  brief  att- 
mrity,  has  done  much  to  deprive  them  of  it 
1  aQ  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  coontries, 
iH  has  been  a  snlject,  at  different  periods,  of 
Ba;fy  taxation,  and  sometimes  of  indiridnal  or 
rgoremment  monopoly;  and  precisely,  because 
sing  an  artide  that  no  man  could  do  without, 
le  goremment  was  sure  of  its  tax,  and  the 
lonopolixer  of  his  price.  Almost  all  nations, 
I  aosne  period  of  their  history,  have  suffered 
m  separate  or  double  infliction  of  a  tax,  and  a 
onopoty  on  its  salt ;  and,  at  some  period,  all 
Bfe  freed  themselves,  from  one  or  both.  At 
tesent,  there  remain  but  two  countries  which 
dkat  both  evils,  our  America,  and  the  British 
set  Indies.  All  others  have  got  rid  of  the 
onopoly;  many  have  got  rid  of  the  tax. 
moog  others,  the  very  country  from  which  we 
ipfted  It,  and  the  one  above  all  others  least  able 
» do  without  the  product  of  the  tax.  England, 
loof^  loaded  with  debt,  and  taxed  in  every 
uBn^  ii  now  free  from  the  salt  tax.  Since 
ISfl^  it  has  been  totsl^  suppressed ;  and  this 
Bcessary  of  life  is  now  as  free  there  as  air 
id  water.  She  even  has  a  statute  to  guard 
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its  prioe^  and  eooimon  law  to  prsfent  its  me* 
nop<^. 

This  act  was  passed  fa  1807.  13m  oommoQ 
law  of  Sog^and  punishes  all  mooopoiiisra,  itare* 
staUen^andregratera.  The  Pariiament^  fai  1807, 
took  cngniianne  of  a  reported  combination  to 
raise  the  prioe  of  saH^  and  examined  the  mami- 
fhotarenonoath:  and  reboked  them. 

Mr.  B.  said  thatasalt  tax  was  not  on^  politi- 
cally, bat  movalfy  witmg:  it  was  a  spedsa  of 
imideQr.  Sah  stood  alone  amidst  the  piodno- 
tions  of  natorei,  withont  a  rival  or  anbstitiite^ 
and  the  pteserrer  and  porifler  of  all  things. 
Most  nations  had  regarded  it  as  a  mystic  and 
sacred  substsnoe.  Among  the  heathen  natkms 
of  antiquity,  and  with  the  Jews,  it  was  nsed  in 
the  religioas  ceremony  of  the  sacrifices— "the  liead 
of  the  viotim  being  i^rinkled  with  salt  and  water 
betee  it  was  offiBred.  Among  the  primitife 
OhiMans,  it  was  the  stttjeet  of  Dirins  allusions, 
and  the  aymbol  of  parity,  of  inoorraptibility, 
andofpeipetuity.  ThedisdplesofOhristwere 
called ''the  salt  of  the  earth ;"  and  no  languai^e, 
or  metaphor,  could  have  been  more  expressive 
of  their  duuracter  and  mission-*pore  in  them- 
selves, and  an  antidote  to  moral,  as  salt  was  to 
material  corruptioiL  Among  the  nations  of  the 
East  salt  always  has  been,  and  still  is^  the  sym- 
bol of  friendship^  and  .the  pledge  of  inviolable 
fidelity.  He  that  has  eaten  another's  salt,  has 
contracted  towards  his  benefiujtor  a  sacred  obli- 
gation ;  and  cannot  betray  or  injure  him  there- 
after, without  drawing  upon  himsdf  (according 
to  his  religious  beUef )  the  certain  eflfeiBts  of  the 
Divine  displeasure.  While  many  nations  have 
religiously  regarded  this  substsnoe,  all  have 
abhorred  its  taxation ;  and  this  sentiment,  so 
universal,  so  profound,  so  inextinguishable  in 
the  human  heart,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  legislator. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  his  speech  with  declaring 
implacable  war  against  this  tax,  with  all  its  i^ 
purtenant  abuses,  of  monopoly  in  one  quarter 
of  the  Union,  and  of  undue  advantages  in  an- 
other. He  denounced  it  as  a  tax  upon  the  en- 
tire economy  of  mature  and  of  abt — a  tax  upon 
man  and  upon  beast — ^upou  life  and  upon  health 
— upon  comfort  and  luxury — ^upon  want  and 
superfluity— upon  feed  and  upon  raiment— on 
washing,  and  on  deanliness.  He  called  it  a 
heartless  and  tyrant  tax,  as  inexorable  as  it  was 
omnipotent  snd  omnipresent ;  a  tsz  which  no 
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economy  oould  ayoid — ^no  poyerty  could  shim — 
no  priyation  escape — ^no  conning  elude — ^no  force 
resist — ^no  dexterity  avert — no  curses  repulse — 
no  prayers  could  deprecate.  It  was  a  tax  which 
invaded  the  entire  dominion  of  human  opera- 
tions, falling  with  its  greatest  weight  upon  the 
most  helpless,  and  the  most  meritorious ;  and 
depriving  the  nation  of  benefits  infinitely  tran- 
scending in  value^  the  amount  of  its  own  pro- 
duct I  devote  myself^  said  Mr.  B.,  to  the  extir- 
pation of  this  odious  tax,  and  its  still  more 
odious  progeny — the  salt  monopoly  of  the  West. 
I  war  against  them  while  they  exist,  and  while 
I  remain  on  this  floor.  Twelve  years  have  passed 
away— two  years  more  than  the  siege  of  Troy 
lasted— since  I  began  this  contest.  Nothing 
disheartened  by  so  many  defeats,  in  so  long  a 
time,  I  prosecute  the  war  with  unabated  vigor ; 
and,  relying  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause, 
firmly  calculate  upon  ultimate  and  final  success. 


CHAPTBK    XLVII. 

PAIBING  OFF. 

At  this  time,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, vras  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  the  spec- 
tacle of  members  ^pairing  off^^  as  the  phrase 
was  $  that  is  to  say,  two  members  of  opposite 
political  parties  agreeing  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  duties  of  the  House,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House,  and  without  deducting  their 
per  diem  pay  during  the  time  of  such  voluntary 
absence.  Such  agreements  were  a  dear  breach 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  a  disregard  of  the 
constitution,  and  a  practice  open  to  the  grossest 
abuses.  An  instance  of  the  kind  was  avowed 
on  the  floor  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
n^oA^  ^7  gi^^uig  as  a  reason  for  npt  voting  that 
he  had  ^paired  q^''  with  another  member, 
whose  affiiirs  required  him  to  go  home.  It  was 
a  strange  annunciation,  and  called  for  rebuke ; 
and  there  was  a  member  present  who  had  the 
spirit  to  administer  it ;  and  from  whom  it  came 
with  the  greatest  propriety  on  account  of  his 
age  and  dignity,  and  perfect  attention  to  all  his 
duties  as  a  member,  both  in  his  attendance  in 
the  House  and  in  the  committee  rooms.  That 
member  was  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  im- 


mediately proposed  to  the  Hoiue  the  adopCioa 
of  this  resolution:  *^  Resolved,  that  the  pnetioa, 
first  openly  avowed  at  the  present  fleasloii  ef 
Congress,  of  pairing  ofi^  involves,  on  the  part  «f 
the  members  resorting  to  it,  the  vidatioQ  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  an  expnsi 
rule  of  this  House,  and  of  the  duties  of  both 
parties  in  the  transactk>n  to  their  immfdiate 
constituents,  to  this  House,  and  to  their  coun- 
try." This  resolve  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
to  take  its  turn,  but  not  being  reached  dnring 
the  session,  was  not  voted  upon.  That  was  the 
first  instance  of  this  reprehensible  practice^  fifrf 
years  after  the  government  had  gone  into  open- 
tion;  but  since  then  it  has  become  oommoo, 
and  even  inveterate,  and  is  carried  to  gvaat 
length.  Members  pair  ofi^  and  do  as  thflfypleass 
—either  remain  in  the  dty,  refturing  to  attead 
to  any  duty,  or  go  off  togeUier  to  ned^iboriag 
cities ;  or  separate ;  one  stajring  and  one  | 
and  the  one  that  remains  sometimes 
up  in  his  place,  and  telling  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  that  he  had  paired  off;  andso  veAHiqgto 
vote.  There  is  no  justification  for  snoh  condiiPti 
and  it  becomes  a  facile  way  for  shirking  dnty, 
and  evadmg  responsibility.  If  a  member  ii  ^ 
der  a  necessity  to  go  away  the  rules  of  the  Houm 
require  him  to  ask  leave ;  and  the  jonmab  of 
the  early  Congresses  are  frdl  of  such  i^ipliGatioHL 
If  he  is  compelled  to  go,  it  is  his  misfiirliui^ 
and  should  not  be  communicated  to  aoollMr. 
This  writer  had  never  seen  an  instanoe  of  it  m 
the  Senate  during  his  thirty  years  of  \ 
there;  but  the  practice  has  since 
that  body ;  and  "  pairing  off"  has 
common  in  that  House  as  in  the  other,  in  pie- 
portion  to  its  numbers,  and  with  an  aggravatios 
of  the  evil,  as  the  absence  of  a  senator  is  a  kai 
to  his  State  of  half  its  weight.  As  a  oob«- 
quenoe,  the  two  Houses  are  habitually  fboad 
votmg  with  deficient  numbers— often  to  tte  ex- 
tent of  a  third— often  with  a  bare  qooroBU 

In  the  first  ago  of  the  government  no  malMr 
absented  himself  from  the  service  of  the  HoMt 
to  which  he  belonged  without  first  asking^  nd 
obtaining  its  leave;  or,  if  called  off  BuddBDly,a 
colleague  was  engaged  to  state  the  circmnstaoe 
to  the  House,  and  ask  the  leave.  In  the  jovnak 
of  the  two  Houses,  for  the  first  tlmiy  yeanof 
the  government,  there  is,  in  the  index,  a  rqgiilar 
head  for  "  absent  without  leave ; "  and,  Uasag 
to  the  indicated  page,  every  such  name  will  be 
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Thst  hmd  in  the  index  hu  disappeared 
in  kler  times.  I  recollect  no  instance  of  leave 
nked  anoe  the  last  of  the  early  memben — 
tbe  M<WA"i|  Randolphs,  Rufus  Kings,  Samuel 
Smiths,  and  John  Taylors  of  Caroline — disa{>- 
peared  fipom  the  halls  of  Congress. 


CHAPTBK  XLVIII. 

TAX  OH  BANK  HOTKS:  MB.  BENTOITB  8PSE0H : 
BXTBACT8: 

Mb.  Bbstom  bronght  forward  his  promised 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  tax  the 
circulation  of  banks  and  bankers,  and  of  all  cor- 
pormtions,  companies  or  individuids  which  issued 
paper  currency.  He  said  nothing  was  more 
reasonable  than  to  require  the  moneyed  interest 
which  was  employed  in  banking,  and  especially 
in  that  branch  of  banking  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  profitable  business  of  converting  lamp- 
black and  rags  into  money,  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government  It  was  a  large  in- 
temt,  very  able,  and  very  proper,  to  pay  taxes, 
andidiich  paid  nothing  on  their  profitable  issues 
—profitable  to  them — ^injurious  to  the  country. 
It  was  an  interest  which  possessed  many  privi- 
leges over  the  rest  of  the  community  by  law ; 
which  usurped  many  others  which  the  laws  did 
not  grant ;  which,  in  fact,  set  the  laws  and  the 
government  at  defiance  whenever  it  pleased ;  and 
which,  in  addition  to  all  these  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages, was  entirely  exempt  from  federal  taxa- 
tion. While  the  producing  and  laboring  classes 
were  all  taxed ;  while  these  meritorious  classes, 
with  their  small  incomes,  were  taxed  in  their  com- 
forts and  necessaries — in  their  salt,  iron,  sugar, 
Uankets,  hats,  coats  and  shoes,  and  so  many 
other  articles — the  banking  interest,  which  dealt 
in  hundreds  of  millions,  which  manu&ctured 
and  monopolized  money,  which  put  up  and  put 
down  prices,  and  held  the  whole  country  sub- 
ject to  its  power,  and  tributary  to  its  wealth, 
paid  nothing.  This  was  wrong  in  itseli^  and 
onjust  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  was 
an  error  or  mistake  in  government  which  he  had 
long  intended  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country ;  and  he  judged  the  present 
conjuncture  to  be  a  proper  time  for  doing  it. 
Revenue  is  wanted.    A  general  revision  of  the 


tariff  is  about  to  take  plaoa  An  adjustment  of 
the  taxes  fi>r  a  long  period  is  about  to  be  made. 
This  is  the  time  to  bring  forward  the  banking 
interest  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, and  the  more  so^  as  they  are  now  in  the 
fibct  of  proving  themselves  to  be  a  great  burden 
on  the  public,  and  the  public  mind  is  beginning 
to  consider  whether  there  is  any  way  to  make 
them  amenable  to  law  and  government. 

In  other  countries,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  bankmg 
interest  was  subject  to  taxation.  He  knew  of  no 
oountiy  in  which  banking  was  tolerated,  except 
our  own,  in  which  it  was  not  taxed.  In  Great 
Britain— that  country  from  which  we  borrow 
the  banking  system — ^the  banking  interest  pays 
its  fair  and  full  proportion  of  the  publk  taxes: 
it  pays  at  present  near  four  millions  oi  dollars. 
It  paid  in  1836  the  sum  of  $3,725,400 :  in  1837 
it  paid  $3,594,800.  These  were  the  last  years 
for  which  he  had  seen  the  details  of  the  British 
taxation,  and  the  amoupts  he  had  stated  com- 
prehended the  bank  tax  upon  the  whole  imited 
kingdom :  upon  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well 
as  upon  England  and  Wales.  It  was  a  hand- 
some item  in  the  budget  of  British  taxation,  and 
was  levied  on  two  branches  of  the  banking 
business :  on  the  circulation,  and  on  hills  of  ex- 
change. In  <the  bill  which  he  intended  to  bring 
forward,  the  circulation  alone  was  proposed  to 
be  taxed ;  and,  in  that  respect,  the  paper  sys- 
tem would  still  remain  more  favored  here  than 
it  was  in  Great  Britain. 

In  our  own  country,  Mr.  B.  said,  the  banking 
interest  had  formerly  been  taxed,  and  that  in  all 
its  branches;  in  its  circulation,  its  discounts, 
and  its  bills  of  exchange.  This  was  during  the 
Ute  war  with  Great  Britun ;  and  though  the 
banking  business  was  then  small  compared  to 
what  it  is  now,  yet  the  product  of  the  tax  was 
considerable,  and  well  worth  the  gathermg :  it 
was  about  $500,000  per  annum.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  this  tax  was  abolished ;  while  most  of 
the  war  taxes,  laid  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  for  the  same  period,  were 
continued  in  force;  among  them  the  tax  on 
salt,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  By  a  perver- 
sion of  every  principle  of  righteous  taxation,  the 
tax  on  banks  was  abolished,  and  that  on  salt 
was  continued.  This  has  remained  the  case  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  it  is  time  to  reverse  the 
proceeding.  It  is  time  to  make  the  banks  pay, 
and  to  let  salt  go  free. 
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Mr.  B.  next  stated  the  muiiier  of  teryiog  the 
bank  tax  at  present  in  Great  Britain,  which  he 
said  was  done  with  great  fiusility  and  simplicity. 
It  was  a  levy  of  a  fixed  sum  on  the  arersge  dr- 
calation  of  the  year,  which  the  bank  was  re- 
qoired  to  ^ve  in  for  taxation  like  any  other 
prc^rty,  and  the  amount  collected  by  a  distress 
warrant  if  not  paid.  This  simple  and  obvious 
method  of  making  the  lery,  had  been  adopted 
in  1815,  and  had  been  followed  erer  since.  Be- 
fore that  time  it  was  effected  thron^^  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  stamp  duty ;  a  stamp  being  re- 
quired for  each  note,  but  with  the  priyikge  of 
compounding  for  a  gross  sum.  In  1815  the  op- 
tion of  compounding  was  dropped:  a  gross 
amount  was  fixed  by  law  as  the  tax  upon  eyery 
million  of  the  circulation ;  and  this  change  in 
iko  mode  of  collection  has  operated  so  benefi- 
cially that,  though  temporary  at  first,  it  has  been 
made  permanent  The  amount  fixed  was  at  the 
rate  of  £3,500  for  eveiy  million.  This  was  for 
the  circulation  only:  a  separate,  and  much 
heayier  tax  was  laid  upon  bills  of  exchange,  to 
be  collected  by  a  stamp  duty,  without  the  priyi- 
lege  Of  composition. 

Mr.  B.  here  read,  from  a  recent  history  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  a  brief  account  of  the  taxation 
of  the  circulation  of  that  institution  for  the  last 
fifty  years — from  1790  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  her  circulation  began  to 
be  taxed,  because  at  that  time  only  did  she 
begin  to  haye.a  drculation  which  displaced  the 
specie  of  the  country.  She  then  began  to  issue 
notes  under  ten  pounds,  haying  been  first  char- 
tered with  the  priyilege  of  issuing  none  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds.  It  was  a  century— from 
1694  to  1790— before  she  got  down  to  £5,  and 
afterwards  to  £2,  and  to£l ;  and  from  that  time 
the  specie  basis  wb  displaced,  the  currency 
conyidsed,  and  the  banks  suspending  and  break- 
ing. The  goyemment  indemnified  itself^  in  a 
small  degree,  for  the  mischiefs  of  the  pestiferous 
currency  which  it  had  authorized ;  and  the  ex- 
tract which  he  yras  about  to  read  yyas  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  taxation  on  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  which,  conmiencing  at  the  small  composi- 
tion of  £12,000  per  annum,  now  amounts  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  near  four  millions  of 
dollars  which  the  paper  system  pays  annually 
to  the  British  Treasury.    He  read : 

<*  The  Bank,  till  ktely,  has  always  been  par- 
ticularly foyored  in  the  composition  which  tney 


paid  for  stainp  duties.  In  1791,  they  paid  a 
composition  of  £12,000  per  annum,  in  lien  of  all 
stamps,  either  on  lull  or  notes.  In  1799,  on  an 
increase  of  the  stamp  duty,  their  oooipoahni 
was  adyanoed  to  £20,000;  and  an  adoitioD of 
£4,000  for  notes  issued  under  £5,  raised  the 
whole  to  £24^000.  In  1804^  an  addiUon  of  not 
less  than  fifty  per  cent  yyas  made  to  the  stann 
duty ;  but,  although  the  Bank  circnlalioii  or 
notes  under  £5  hM  increased  tram  one  and  a 
half  to  four  and  a  half  milliona,  the  whole 
composition  yras  only  raised  i^rom  £24,000  to 
£32.000.  In  1808,  there  was  a  fbrther  increase 
of  thirty-three  per  cent  to  the  stamp  dotr,  at 
which  time  the  composition  yras  raised  mm 
£32,000  to  £42,000.  In  both  these  instanmi| 
the  mcrease  was  not  in  proportion  eren  to  the 
increase  of  duty ;  and  no  allowance  whateicr 
was  made  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  tht 
bank  circulation.  It  wb  not  till  the  atmkm 
of  1815,  on  a  ftirther  increase  of  the  atsmp  dn^, 
that  the  new  principle  was  established,  nd  me 
Bank  compelled  to  pay  a  compodtion  in  aoise 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  weir  drooktion. 
The  composition  is  now  fixed  as  follows:  Upon 
the  ayerage  circulation  of  the  precediu 
the  Bank  is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £3^ 
million,  on  their  aggregate  circulation,  ^ 
reference  to  the  d^rent  classes  and  yalne  ef 
their  notes.  The  establishment  of  this  prima- 
pie,  it  is  calculated,  caused  a  saying  to  the  pdh 
Uc,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816.  of  £70^ 
By  the  neglect  of  this  principle,  wnich  oq|^  to 
haye  been  adopted  in  1799,  Mr.  Ricsrdo  esti- 
mated the  public  to  haye  been  loaerB,  and  the 
Bank  consequently  gaineny  Kii  no  less  a  sam 
than  half  a  mUlion?^ 

Mr.  B.  remarked  briefiy  upon  the  equity  of 
this  tax,  the  simplicity  of  its  leyy  since  1815^ 
and  its  large  product  He  deemed  it  the  proper 
model  to  be  followed  in  the  United  States^  un- 
less we  should  go  on  the  principle  of  tappBB^ 
all  that  was  eyil,  and  r^ecting  all  that  was 
good  in  the  British  paper  system.  We  boi^* 
rowed  the  banking  system  from  the  Eo^idi, 
with  all  its  foreign  yices,  and  then  added  othtft 
of  our  own  to  it  England  has  suppressed  te 
pestilence  of  notes  under  £5  (near  (25)  \  we 
retain  small  notes  down  to  a  dollar,  and  thews 
to  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar.  She  has 
taxed  all  notes ;  and  those  under  £5  die  taad 
highest  while  she  had  them  \  we,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  tax  none.  The  additional  tax  of  £4^000 
on  the  notes  under  £5  rested  on  the  foir  pris- 
dple  of  taxing  highest  that  which  yras  mort 
profitable  to  the  owner,  and  most  ii^JuioaB  lo 
the  country.  The  small  notes  fell  within  thai 
category,  and  therefore  paid  highest 

Haying  thus  shown  that  bank  dicnktioa 
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WM  now  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  and  had  been 
tt  fUtj  years,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  it 
had  also  been  taxed  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  in  the  year  1813.  In  the  month  of 
August  of  that  year,  a  stamp-act  was  passed, 
tpplicable  to  hanks  and  to  bankers,  and  taxing 
them  in  the  three  great  branches  of  their  busi- 
nesa,  to  wit :  the  drcolation,  the  discounts,  and 
the  bills  of  exchange.  On  the  circulation,  the 
tax  commenced  at  one  cent  on  a  one  dollar 
note,  and  rose  gradually  to  fifty  dollars  on 
noiefl  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars ;  with  the 
pririlege  of  compounding  for  a  gross  sum  in 
lien  of  the  duty.  On  the  discounts,  the  tax 
began  at  fi^e  cents  on  notes  discounted  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  rose  gradually  to  five  dol- 
Im  on  notes  of  eight  thousand  dollars  and  up- 
wards. On  bills  of  exchange,  it  b^an  at  fiye 
ooita  on  bills  of  fifty  dollars,  and  rose  to  fiye 
ddlara  on  those  of  e^t  thousand  dollars  and 
upwards* 

Sodi  was  the  tax,  continued  Mr.  B.,  which 
the  moneyed  interest,  employed  in  banking, 
was  required  to  pay  in  1813.  and  which  it  con- 
tbmed  to  pay  until  1817.  In  that  year  the 
banks  were  released  from  taxation,  while  taxes 
were  continued  upon  all  the  comforts  and  ne- 
oessaries  of  life.  Taxes  are  now  continued 
upon  articles  of  prime  necessity — upon  salt 
even — and  the  question  will  now  go  before  the 
Senate  and  country,  whether  the  banking  in- 
terest, which  has  now  grown  so  rich  and  pow- 
erful— which  monopolizes  the  money  of  the 
country — beards  the  government — makes  dis- 
tress or  prosperity  when  it  pleases — the  ques- 
tion is  now  come  whether  this  interest  shall 
oontinne  to  be  exempt  from  tax,  while  every 
thing  else  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  bank- 
ing interest  of  the  present  day  would  relish  a 
proposition  to  make  them  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government.  He  did  not  know 
how  they  would  take  it ;  but  he  did  know  bow 
a  banker  of  the  old  school — one  who  paid  on 
sight,  according  to  his  promise,  and  never  broke 
a  promise  to  the  holder  of  his  notes — he  did 
know  how  such  a  banker  viewed  the  act  of 
1813 ;  and  he  would  exhibit  his  behavior  to  the 
Senate  -,  he  spoke  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard 
]f  Philadelphia ;  and  he  would  let  him  speak 
br  himself  by  reading  some  passages  from  a  pe- 


tition which  he  presented  to  Congress  the  year 
after  the  tax  on  bank  notes  was  laid. 
Mr.  B.  read : 

^That  your  memorialist  has  established  a 
bank  in  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia,  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  his  own  individual  fortune  and  credit, 
and  for  his  own  exclusive  emolument,  and  that 
he  is  willing  most  cheerfully  to  contribute,  in 
common  with  his  fellow-citizens  throughout 
the  United  States,  a  full  proportkm  of  the  taxes 
which  have  been  imposed  for  the  support  of  the 
national  government  according  to  tne  profits 
of  his  occupation  and  the  value  of  his  estate ; 
but  a  construction  has  been  given  to  the  acts 
of  Congress  laying  duties  on  notes  of  banks, 
&c^  from  which  great  difficulties  have  occurred, 
ana  great  ineoualities  daily  produced  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  bank^  that  were  not,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  withm  the  contemplation 
of  the  le^lature.  And  your  memorialist  hav- 
ing submitted  these  considerations  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  respectfully  prays,  that  the  act 
of  Congress  may  be  so  amendea  as  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into  a 
composition  for  the  stamp  duty,  in  the  case  of 
private  bankers,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  corpo- 
rations and  companies,  or  so  as  to  render  the 
dxLty  equal  in  its  operations  upon  every  deno- 
mination of  bankers.'' 

Mr.  B.  had  read  these  passages  from  Mr.  Gi- 
zard's  petition  to  Congress  in  1814,  Jirst,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  readiness  with 
which  a  banker  of  the  old  school  paid  the  taxes 
which  the  government  imposed  upon  his  busi- 
ness ;  and,  next,  to  show  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  that  tax,  which  on  the  circulation 
alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars  on  the 
million.  All  this,  with  the  additional  tax  on 
the  discounts,  and  on  the  bills  of  exchange,  Mr. 
Girard  was  entirely  willing  to  pay,  provided  all 
paid  alike.  All  ho  asked  was  equality  of  taxa- 
tion, and  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
same  composition  which  was  allowed  to  incor- 
porated banks.  This  was  a  reasonable  request, 
and  was  immediately  granted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  B.  said  revenue  was  one  object  of  his 
bill :  the  regulation  of  the  currency  by  the  sup- 
pression of  small  notes  and  the  consequent 
protection  of  the  constitutional  currency,  was 
another :  and  for  that  purpose  the  tax  was  pro- 
posed to  be  heaviest  on  notes  under  twenty 
dollars,  and  to  be  augmented  annually  until  it 
accomplished  its  object 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 


LIBERATION  OF  SLAVES  BELONGING  TO  AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS  IN  BRITISH  COLONIAL  PORTS. 

Up  to  this  tim6,  and  within  a  period  of  ten 
years,  three  instances  of  this  kind  had  occurred. 
Firstj  that  of  the  schooner  Comet.  This  ves- 
sel sailed  from  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
year  1830,  destined  for  New  Orleans,  haTing, 
among  other  things,  a  number  of  slaTCS  on 
board.  Her  papers  were  regular,  and  the  voy- 
age in  all  respects  lawfhl.  She  was  stranded 
on  one  of  the  Mee  keys  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  almost  in 
si^t  of  our  own  shores.  The  persons  on  board, 
including  the  slayes,  were  taken  by  the  wreck- 
ers, against  the  remonstrance  of  the  captain  and 
the  owners  of  the  slaves,  into  Nassau,  New 
Providence— one  of  the  Bahama  Islands ;  where 
the  slaves  were  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by 
the  local  authorities.  The  second  was  the  case 
of  the  Encomium.  She  sailed  from  Charleston 
in  1834,  destined  to  New  Orleans,  on  a  voyage 
lawfbl  and  regular,  and  was  stranded  near  the 
same  place,  and  with  the  same  fate  with  the 
Comet  She  was  carried  into  Nassau,  where 
the  slaves  were  also  seized  and  detained  by  the 
local  authorities.  Tlie  slaves  belonged  to  the 
Messrs.  Waddell  of  North  Carolina,  among  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  State,  and 
on  their  way  to  Louisiana  with  a  view  to  a  per^ 
manent  settlement  in  that  State.  The  third 
case  was  that  of  the  Enterprizc,  sailing  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  1835,  destined  for 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  a  lawAil  voyage, 
and  with  regular  papers.  She  was  forced  una- 
voidably, by  stress  of  weather,  into  Port  Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda  Island,  where  the  slaves  on 
board  were  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  owners  of  the  slaves, 
protesting  in  vain,  at  the  time,  and  in  every  in- 
stance, against  this  seizure  of  their  property, 
afterwards  ^)plied  to  their  own  government  for 
redress;  and  after  years  of  negotiation  with 
Great  Britain,  redress  was  obtained  in  the  two 
first  cases — the  full  value  of  the  slaves  being 
delivered  to  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  to  the 
owners.  This  was  accomplished  during  Mr. 
Van  Buren's   administration,  the  negotiation 


having  oommenoed  imder  that  of  President 
Jackson.  Compensation  in  the  case  of  the  En- 
terprize  had  been  refused ;  and  the  reason  given 
for  the  distinction  in  the  cases,  was,  that  ths 
two  first  happened  during  the  time  that  davny 
existed  in  the  British  West  India  colonieB — the 
latter  after  its  abolition  there.  All  these  were 
coasting  voyages  between  one  port  of  the  United 
States  and  another,  and  involved  practical  ques- 
tions of  great  interest  to  all  the  slave  States. 
Mr.  Calhoun  brought  the  question  befi>re  the 
Senate  in  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he  drew  up 
for  the  occasion;  and  which  were  in  these 
words: 


*'  Resolvedj  That  a  ship  or  a  vessel  on  the 
high  sess,  in  time  of  peace,  engaged  in  a  lawffal 
voyaoe,  is,  aocordinp;  to  the  laws  of  nations,  ai- 
der tno  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to 
which  her  flag  belongs ;  as  much  so  as  if  oon- 
stituting  a  part  of  its  own  domain. 

"  Bewlved,  That  if  such  ship  or  vessel  should 
be  forced  by  stress  of  weather,  or  otiier  una- 
voidable cause,  into  the  port  of  a  friendly 
power,  she  would,  under  toe  same  laws,  Urn 
none  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  her  on  ths 
high  seas ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  and  her 
cargo  and  perscms  on  board,  with  their  proper- 
ty, and  all  the  rights  beloofring  to  thor  pst- 
sonal  relations,  as  established  by  the  laws  ofue 
State  to  whicn  they  belong,  wocdd  bs  plaoed 
under  the  protection  which  tne  laws  of  natioBB 
extend  to  the  unfortunate  under  sucli  titoam- 
stanccs. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  brig  Enterprise,  which 
was  forced  unavoidably  by  stress  of  weather 
into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda  Idand,  wlule  ob 
a  lawful  voyage  on  the  high  seas  fhmi  one  port 
of  the  Union  to  another,  comes  within  the  prin- 
ciples embraced  in  the  foregoing  resolntioDi; 
and  that  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  ne- 
groes on  board  by  the  local  aathority  of  the 
island,  was  an  act  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  highly  unjust  to  onr  own  dtisens 
to  whom  they  belong." 

It  was  in  this  latter  case  that  Mr.  Calhoon 
wished  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  point  he  had  to  aigue  was,  whether  a 
municipal  regulation  of  Great  Britain  oonld  sl- 
tcr  the  law  of  nations  ?  Under  that  law  she 
made  indemnity  for  the  slaves  liberated  in  the 
two  first  cases :  under  her  own  municipal  lav 
she  denied  it  in  the  latter  case.  The  distinc- 
tion taken  by  the  British  mmistcr  was,  that  in 
the  first  cases,  slavery  existing  in  this  Britiih 
colony  and  recognized  by  law,  the  persons  com- 
ing in  with  their  slaves  had  a  property  in  them 
which  had  been  divested:   in  the  latter  esse 
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thftt  BlmTeiy  beh^  no  longer  reeogiiiaed  in  this 
oolony,  there  was  no  property  in  them  after 
their  arrival ;  and  consequently  no  ri^ts  di- 
vested. Mr.  Calhoun  admitted  that  would  be 
the  case  if  the  entrance  had  been  voluntary ; 
but  denied  it  where  the  entrance  was  forced ; 
as  in  this  case.    His  argument  was : 

"I  object  not  to  the  rule.  If  our  citizens  had 
no  right  to  their  slaves,  at  any  time  after  they 
entei^  the  British  territory — that  is,  if  the 
mere  fiwrt  of  entering  extinguished  all  right  to 
them  (for  that  is  the  amount  of  the  rule) — 
they  could,  of  cours^  have  no  claim  on  the 
BriUah  goremmenl^  for  the  plain  reason  that 
the  local  authority,  m  seizins  and  detaining  the 
negroes,  seized  and  detained  what,  by  supposi- 
tion,  did  not  belong  to  them.  That  is  clear 
enough ;  but  let  us  see  the  application :  it  is 
given  in  a  few  words.  He  says :  '  Now  the 
owners  of  the  slaves  on  board  the  Enterprize 
never'  were  lawfoll^  in  possession  of  Uiose 
slaves  within  the  British  territory ;  ^  assigninff 
for  reason. '  that  before  the  Enterprize  arrivea 
at  Bermuoa,  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the 
British  empire' — an  assertion  which  I  shall 
show,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  my  remarks,  to 
be  erroneous.  From  that)  and  ttuLt  alone,  he 
corner  to  tlie  conclusion,  ^  that  the  negroes  on 
board  the  Enterprize  had,  bv  entering  within 
the  British  jurisdiction,  acouired  rights  which 
the  local  courts  were  bound  to  protect'  Such 
certainly  would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had 
been  brought  in,  or  entered  voluntarily.  He 
who  enters  voluntarily  the  territory  of  another 
State,  tacitly  submits  himself,  with  all  bis 
rights,  to  its  laws,  and  is  as  much  bound  to 
submit  to  them  as  its  citizens  or  subjects.  No 
one  denies  that;  but  that  is  not  the  present 
case.  They  entered  not  voluntarily,  but  from 
necessity;  and  the  very  point  at  issue  is, 
whether  the  British  municipal  laws  could  di- 
vest their  owners  of  property  in  their  slaves  on 
entering  British  territory,  in  cases  such  as  the 
Enterprize,  when  the  vessel  has  been  forced 
into  tiieir  territory  by  necessity,  through, an 
act  of  Providence,  to  save  the  lives  of  those*  on 
board.  We  deny  they  can,  and  maintain  the 
opposite  ground: — that  the  Uw  of  nations  in 
such  cases  interposes  and  protects  the  vessel 
and  those  on  bo«rd,  with  their  rights,  against 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  State,  to  which  they 
have  never  submitted,  and  to  which  it  would 
be  cmel  and  inhuman,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  sub- 
ject them.  Such  is  dearly  the  point  at  issue 
between  the  two  governments ;  and  it  is  not 
less  clear,  that  it  is  the  very  point  assumed  by 
the  British  negotiator  in  the  controversy." 

This  is  fiur  reasoning  upon  the  Uw  of  the 
case,  and  certainly  left  the  law  of  nations  in 
full  force  in  &vor  of  the  American  owners. 


The  equity  of  the  case  was  also  fully  stated, 
and  the  injury  shown  to  be  of  a  practical  kind, 
which  self-protection  required  the  United  States 
to  prevent  for  the  future.  In  this  sense,  Mr. 
Calhoun  argued : 

^  To  us  this  is  not  a  mere  abstract  question, 
nor  one  simply  relating  to  the  free  use  of  the 
high  seas.  It  comes  nearer  home.  It  is  one 
of  free  and  safe  passage  from  one  port  to 
another  of  our  Umon ;  as  much  so  to  us,  as  a 
question  toudiing  the  free  and  safe  use  of  tiie 
diannels  between  England  and  Ireland  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent 
on  the  other^  would  be  to  Great  Britain.  To 
understand  its  deep  importance  to  ns,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind^  tnat  the  island  of  Bermuda 
lies  but  a  short  distance  off  our  coast,  and  that 
the  channel  between  the  Bahama  islands  and 
Florida  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  on  an  average  not  more  than  fifty 
wide ;  and  that  through  this  long,  narrow  and 
difficult  channel,  the  immense  tjnade  between 
our  ports  on  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  must  pass,  which,  at  no  distant  period, 
will  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  trade  or 
the  Union.  The  principle  set  up  by  the  British 
government)  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent^ 
would  do  much  to  close  this  all-important 
channel,  by  rendering  it  too  hazardous  for  use. 
She  has  only  to  give  an  indefinite  extension  to 
the  principle  i^pTicd  to  the  case  of  the  Enter- 
prize. and  the  work  would  be  done ;  and  why 
has  she  not  as  good  a  right  to  apply  it  to  a  car- 
go of  sugar  or  cotton,  as  to  the  slaves  who  pro- 
duced it" 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  which  reported 
them  back  with  some  slight  alteration,  not  af- 
fecting or  impairing  their  force;  and  in  that 
form  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Although  there  was  no  opposition  to 
them,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  justified  a 
record  of  the  vote :  and  they  were  accordingly 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays— or  rather,  by  yeas : 
for  there  were  no  nays.  This  was  one  of  the 
occasions  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  dwell, 
when,  on  a  question  purely  sectional  and 
Southern,  and  whoUy  in  the  interest  of  slave 
property,  there  was  no  division  of  sentiment  in 
the  American  Senate. 
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CHAPTER    L. 

RB8I0HATI0N  OF  SENATOR  HUGH  LAW80N 
WHITE  OF  TENNESSEE:  HIS  DEATH:  SOME 
HOnCB  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHAEACTEB. 

This  resignation  took  place  under  drcamstanoes, 
not  frequent,  but  sometimes  occurring  in  the 
Senate — ^that  of  receiving  instmotions  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  his  State,  which  either  op- 
erate as  a  censure  upon  a  senator,  or  require 
him  to  do  something  which  either  his  con- 
science, or  his  honor  forbids.  Mr.  White  at 
this  time— the  session  of  1839-'40— received 
instructions  lW)m  the  General  Assembly  of  his 
State  which  affected  him  in  both  ways— con- 
demning past  conduct,  and  prescribing  a  future 
course  which  he  could  not  follow.  He  had 
been  democratic  from  his  youth— came  into  the 
Senate — ^had  grown  aged — as  such :  but  of  late 
years  had  voted  generally  with  the  whigs  on 
their  leading  measures,  and  classed  politically 
with  them  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In 
these  circumstances  he  received  instructions  to 
reverse  his  course  of  voting  on  these  leading 
measures — ^naming  them ',  and  requiring  him  to 
support  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
He  consulted  his  self-respect,  as  well  as  obeyed 
a  democratic  principle ;  and  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion. It  was  the  conclusion  of  a  public  life 
which  disappointed  its  whole  previous  course. 
From  his  youth  he  had  been  a  popular  man, 
and  that  as  the  fiiir  reward  of  conduct,  without 
practising  an  art  to  obtain  it,  or  even  seeming  to 
know  that  he  was  winning  it.  Bred  a  lawyer, 
and  coming  early  to  the  bar,  he  was  noted  for  a 
probity,  modesty  and  gravity — with  a  learning, 
ability,  assiduity  and  patience — which  marked 
him  for  the  judicial  bench:  and  he  was  soon  pla- 
ced upon  it—  that  of  the  Superior  Court  After- 
wards, when  the  judiciary  of  the  State  was  re- 
modelled, he  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  was  considered  a  favor  to  the 
public  to  get  him  to  take  the  place.  That  is  well 
known  to  the  writer  of  this  View,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  author  of  the  new  modelled  judiciary.  He 
applied  to  Judge  White,  who  had  at  that  time 
returned  to  the  bar,  to  know  if  he  would  take 


the  place ;  and  considered  the  new  system  ac- 
credited with  the  public  on  receiTing  his  an- 
swer that  he  would.  That  was  all  that  he  had 
to  do  with  getting  the  appdntment :  he  wai 
elected  unanimously  by  the  General  AaaemUj, 
with  whom  the  appointment  rested.  That  k 
about  the  way  in  which  ha  received  all  hia  i^h 
pointments,  either  from  his  State,  or  tnm  the 
federal  government — merely  agreeing  to  take 
the  office  if  it  was  offered  to  him ;  bat  not  al- 
ways agreeing  to  accept :  often  refosing'-HM  m 
the  case  of  a  cabinet  appointment  offered  fann 
by  President  Jackson,  his  political  and  peno- 
nal  friend  of  forty  years'  standing.  It  was  long 
before  he  would  enter  a  political  career,  but 
finally  consented  to  become  senator  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States :  always  disdiaigii^ 
the  duties  of  an  office,  when  accepted,  with  te 
assiduity  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  to  be  n  na- 
chine  in  the  hands  of  his  duty ;  and  with  an  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  which  left  his  name  without 
spot  or  stain.  It  is  beantifbl  to  dontemphta 
such  a  career ;  sad  to  see  it  set  nnder  a  dood 
in  his  advanced  years.  He  became  alltmalfli! 
from  his  old  friends,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally— even  from  General  Jackson;  andefoi- 
tually  fell  under  the  censure  of  his  State^  u 
above  related — that  State  which,  for  mors  then 
forty  years,  had  considered  it  a  favor  to  itself 
that  he  should  accept  the  highest  offices  in  her 
gift  He  resigned  in  January,  and  died  in  May 
— his  death  accelerated  by  the  chagrin  of  Us 
spirit ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  strong  feftHi^ 
though  of  such  measured  and  quiet  deportment 
His  death  was  announced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
senator  who  was  his  colleague  at  the  time  oC 
his  resignation — Mr.  Alexander  Anderson ;  and 
the  motion  for  the  usual  honors  to  his  memofj 
was  seconded  by  Senator  Preston,  who  pro- 
nounced on  the  occasion  a  eulogium  on  the  ds- 
ccased  as  just  as  it  was  beautiful 

^  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  whether  I 
am  entitled  to  the  honor  I  am  about  to  aasnmo 
in  seconding  the  resolutions  which  have  just 
been  offered  by  the  senator  fh>m  Tennessee,  in 
honor  of  his  late  distinguished  colleague ;  and 
yet,  sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  present  is 
more  entitled  to  this  melancholy  honor,  if  it 
belongs  to  long  acquaintance,  to  sincere  admi- 
ration, and  to  intimate  intercourse.  If  these 
circumstances  do  not  entitle  me  to  speak,  I  am 
sure  every  senator  will  feel,  in  the  emotions 
which  swell  his  own  bosom,  an  apology  fiir  mf 
desire  to  relieve  my  own,  by  bearmg  testimoi^ 
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I  Tirtoes  and  talenta,  the  long  senrioes  and 
paefolness,  of  Judge  White. 
J  infiuacy  and  youth  were  spent  in  a  re- 
oontignous  to  the  sphere  of  his  earlier 
tad  usefiilnesB.  As  long  as  I  can  remem- 
vr  things  I  remember  the  deep  confidence 
1  inspired  as  a  wise  and  upright  judge,  in 
L  station  no  man  eyer  enjoyed  a  purer 
ition,  or  established  a  more  miplicit  reli- 
tn  his  abilities  and  honesty.  There  was 
tiqne  sternness  and  justness  in  his  charao- 
By  a  eeneral  consent  he  was  called  Cato. 
quently,  at  a  period  of  our  public  affairs 
analogous  to  the  present,  he  occupied  a 
m  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
iai  institutions  of  East  Tennessee.  He 
ned  them  by  his  individual  character. 
Mine  of  Hugh  L.  White  was  a  guarantee 
never  failed  to  attract  confidence.  Insti- 
ys  were  sustained  by  the  credit  of  an  indi- 
1,  and  the  only  wealth  of  that  individual 
liiB  character.  From  this  more  limited 
i  of  usefulness  and  reputation,  he  was  first 
ht  to  this  more  conspicuous  stage  as  a 
er  of  an  important  commission  on  the 
di  treaty,  in  which  he  was  associated  with 
aaew^  and  Mr.  King.  His  learning,  his 
r,  his  firmness,  and  industry,  immediately 
fed  the  sphere  of  bis  reputation  to  the 
iaries  of  the  country.  UpDU  the  comple- 
i  that  duty,  he  came  into  this  Senate, 
i  career  here,  I  need  not  speak.  His  grave 
aierable  form  is  even  now  before  us — that 
patient  attention,  of  grave  deliberation,  of 
kzed  flmmess.  Here  his  position  was  of 
ifl^iest — ^beloved,  respected,  honored;  al- 
m  his  place — always  prepared  for  the 
»s  in  hand — always  bringing  to  it  the 
red  reflections  of  a  sedate  and  vigorous 
standing.  Over  one  department  of  our 
rmtions  he  exercised  a  very  peculiar  con- 
In  the  management  of  our  complex  and 
It  relations  with  the  Indians  we  all  de- 
to  him,  and  to  this  he  addressed  himself 
insparing  labor,  and  with  a  wisdom,  a  pa- 
icnevolence,  that  justified  and  vindicated 
ofidence  of  the  Senate, 
private  life  he  was  amiable  and  ardent, 
nrrcnt  of  his  feelings  was  warm  and 
;.  His  long  familiarity  with  public  af- 
lad  not  damped  the  natural  ardor  of  his 
rament  We  all  remember  the  deep  feel- 
th  which  he  so  recently  took  leave  of  this 
and  how  profoundly  that  feeling  was  re- 
ited.  The  good  will,  the  love,  the  respect 
we  bestowed  upon  him  then,  now  give 
and  energy  to  the  mournful  feelings  with 
we  offer  a  solemn  tribute  to  his  memo- 

i  here  this  notice  would  stop  if  it  was  the 
of  this  work  merely  to  write  on  the  out- 
f  history — ^merely  to  chronicle  events; 
lit  is  not  the  design.     Inside  views  are 


the  main  design:  and  this  notice  of  Senator 
White's  life  and  character  would  be  very  im- 
perfect, and  vitally  deficient,  if  it  did  not  tell 
how  it  happened  that  a  man  so  fikvored  by  his 
State  during  a  long  life  should  have  lost  that 
favor  in  his  last  days — received  censure  from 
those  who  had  always  given  praise — and  gone 
to  his  grave  under  a  doud  after  having  lived  in 
sunshine.  The  reason  is  briefiy  told.  In  his 
advanced  age  he  did  the  act  which,  with  all  old 
men,  is  an  experiment ;  and,  with  most  of  them, 
an  unlucky  one.  He  married  again :  and  this 
new  wife  having  made  an  inunense  stride  from 
the  head  of  a  boarding-house  table  to  the  head 
of  a  senator's  table,  could  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  take  one  step  more,  and  that 
comparatively  short,  and  arrive  at  the  head  of 
the  presidential  table.  This  was  before  the 
presidential  elecUon  of  1836.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  the  generally  accepted  democratic  candi- 
date :  he  was  foremost  of  all  the  candidates : 
and  the  man  who  is  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  on 
such  occasions,  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  rest  against  him.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
whole  whig  party  wished  to  defeat  him :  that 
was  a  fair  wish.  Mr.  Calhoun's  party  wished  to 
defeat  him :  that  was  invidious :  for  they  could 
not  elect  Mr.  Calhoun  by  it.  Many  professing 
democrats  wished  to  defeat  him,  though  for  the 
benefit  of  a  whig :  and  that  was  a  movement 
towards  the  whig  camp — where  most  of  them 
eventually  arrived.  All  these  parties  combined, 
and  worked  in  concert;  and  their  line  of  operar 
tions  was  through  the  vanity  of  the  victim's 
wife.  They  excited  her  vain  hopes.  And  this 
modest,  unambitious  man,  who  had  spent  all  his 
life  in  resisting  office  pressed  upon  him  by  his 
real  friends,  lost  his  power  of  resistance  in  his 
old  age,  and  became  a  victim  to  the  combina- 
tion against  him — which  all  saw,  and  deplored, 
except  himself.  As  soon  as  he  was  committed, 
and  beyond  extrication,  one  of  the  co-operators 
against  him,  a  whig  member  of  Congress  from 
Kentucky — ^a  witty,  sagacious  man  of  good  tact 
— in  the  exultation  of  his  feelings  wrote  the 
news  to  a  friend  in  his  district,  who,  in  a  still 
higher  state  of  exultation,  sent  it  to  the  news- 
papers— thus :  "  Judge  White  ia  on  the  track, 
running  gayly,  and  wonH  come  off ;  and  if  he 
would^  hia  wife  uonH  let  himJ^  This  was  the 
whole  story,  briefly  and  cheerily  told — and  tru- 
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I7.  He  ran  the  race !  without  piejudioe  to  Mr. 
Van  Buren — without  benefit  to  the  whig  can- 
didates— without  support  from  some  who  had 
indted  him  to  the  trial :  and  with  great  politi- 
cal and  social  damage  to  lumsel£ 

Long  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  wi£h 
Judge  White — indebted  to  him  for  my  law  li- 
cense— ^moving  in  the  same  social  and  political 
circle — accustomed  to  respect  and  admire  him — 
sincerely  friendly  to  him,  and  anxious  for  his 
peace  and  honor,  I  saw  with  pain  the  progress 
of  the  movement  against  him,  and  witnessed 
with  profound  grief  its  calamitous  consumma- 
tion. 


CHAPTBK    LI. 

DBATH  OF  EX-SENATOR  HATlirE  OF  SOUTH  CAR- 
OLINA: NOTICE  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHAEAC- 
TEB. 

Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  all  the  gifts 
which  lead  to  eminence  in  public,  and  to  happi- 
ness, in  private  life.  Beginning  with  the  person 
and  manners — ^minor  advantages,  but  never  to 
be  overlooked  when  possessed — he  was  entirely 
fortunate  in  these  accessorial  advantages.  His 
person  was  of  the  middle  size,  slightly  above  it 
in  height,  well  proportioned,  flexible  and  grace- 
ful. His  fiice  was  fine — the  features  manly, 
well  formed,  expressive,  and  bordering  on  the 
handsome:  a  countenance  ordinarily  thought- 
ful and  serious,  but  readily  lighting  up,  when 
accosted,  with  an  expression  of  kindness,  intel- 
ligence, cheerfulness,  and  an  inviting  amiability. 
His  fiioe  was  then  the  reflex  of  his  head  and 
his  heart,  and  ready  for  the  artist  who  could 
seize  the  moment  to  paint  to  the  life.  His 
manners  were  easy,  cordial,  unaffected,  affable ; 
and  his  address  so  winning,  that  the  fescinated 
stranger  was  taken  captive  at  the  first  saluta- 
tion. These  personal  qualities  were  backed  by 
those  of  the  mind — all  solid,  brilliant,  practical, 
and  utilitarian :  and  always  employed  on  use- 
ful objects,  pursued  from  high  motives,  and  by 
fair  and  open  means.  His  judgment  was  good, 
and  he  exercised  it  in  the  serious  consideration 
of  whatever  business  he  was  engaged  upon, 
with  an  honest  desire  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  a  laudable  ambition  to  achieve  an  honora- 
ble fame.  He  had  a  copious  and  ready  elocu- 
tion, flowing  at  will  in  a  strong  and  steady  cur- 


rent^ and  rich  in  the  material  which  coMtitatoi 
argument  His  talents  were  Tariooa,  and  aluniB 
in  different  walks  of  life,  not  ofien  united :  em- 
inent as  a  lawyer,  distinguished  aa  a  aaiatar: 
a  writer  as  well  as  a  speaker :  and  good  st  the 
council  table.  All  these  advantages  were  en- 
forced by  exemplary  morals ;  and  imporoifed  hy 
habits  of  study,  moderation,  tempennoe,  aetf- 
control,  and  addiction  to  business.  Theie  wm 
nothing  holiday,  or  empty  about  him — no  lyiqg 
in  to  be  delivered  of  a  speech  of  phrases.  Plrao- 
tical  was  the  turn  of  his  mind :  industry  so  at- 
tribute of  his  nature :  labor  an  inherent  inpol- 
sion,  and  a  habit :  and  during  his  ten  jesrs  or 
senatorial  service  his  name  was  incesssntlj  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  Ha 
was  ready  for  all  woriL-— speaking,  writing,  con- 
sulting— in  the  committee-room  as  weU  as  in 
the  chamber — drawing  bills  and  reports  in  pri> 
vate,  as  well  as  shining  in  the  public  debate^  and 
ready  for  the  social  intercourse  of  the*  efCUBf 
when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  ovec  A  de- 
sire to  do  service  to  the  country,  and  to  esn 
just  fiune  for  himseli^  by  working  at  nsefiil  olh 
jects,  brought  all  these  high  qualities  into  eon- 
Btant,  active,  and  brilliant  requisition.  To  do 
good,  by  fair  means,  was  the  labor  of  his  sen- 
atorial life ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that^  in  ten 
years  of  close  association  with  him  I  never  saw 
him  actuated  by  a  sinister  motive,  a  selfish  cal- 
culation, or  an  unbecoming  aspiration. 

Thus,  having  within  himself  so  many  qndK- 
ties  and  requisites  for  insuring  advancement  in 
life,  he  also  had  extrinsic  advantages,  anziUary 
to  talent,  and  which  contribute  to  soooess  in  a 
public  career.  He  was  well  descended,  and  bon 
a  name  dear  to  the  South — the  synonym  of  lioiioi^ 
courage,  and  patriotism — memorable  for  that 
untimely  and  cruel  death  of  one  of  its  revola- 
tionary  wearers,  which  filled  the  countiy  with 
pity  for  his  fate,  and  horror  for  his  British  eie- 
cutioners.  The  name  of  Hayne,  prooounoed 
any  where  in  the  South,  and  especially  in  Sonth 
Carolina,  roused  a  feeling  of  love  and  respect, 
and  stood  for  a  passport  to  honor,  nntQ  deeds 
should  win  distinction.  Powerfully  and  exten- 
sively connected  by  blood  and  marriage,  he  lud 
the  generous  support  which  family  pride  and 
policy  extends  to  a  promising  scion  of  the  eon- 
nection.  He  had  fortune,  which  gave  him  the 
advantage  of  education,  and  of  eodal  posit»0B| 
and  left  tree  to  cultivate  his  talents,  and  to  de- 
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role  them  to  the  public  service.  Resident  in 
Charieston,  still  maintuning  its  colonial  reputfr- 
tion  for  refined  society,  and  high  and  yarions 
talent,  he  had  every  advantage  of  enlightened 
and  elegant  association.  Twice  happily  married 
in  congenial  Ikmilies  (Pinckney  and  Alston), 
his  domestic  felicity  was  kept  complete,  his  con- 
nections extended,  and  fortune  augmented.  To 
crown  all,  and  to  give  effect  to  every  gift  with 
wMch  nature  and  fortune  had  endowed  him,  he 
had  that  further  advantage,  which  the  Grecian 
Plutarch  never  fiuls  to  enumerate  when  the 
case  permits  it^  and  which  he  considered  so  aux- 
iliary to  the  advancement  of  some  of  the  eminent 
men  whose  lives  he  commemorated — the  advan- 
tage of  being  bom  in  a  State  where  native  talent 
was  dierished,  and  where  the  community  made 
it  a  policy  to  advance  and  sustain  a  promising 
yoong  man,  as  the  property  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  State.  Such  was,  and  is, 
South  Carolina ;  and  the  young  Hayne  had  the 
full  benefit  of  the  generous  sentiment  As  fitst 
as  ^ears  permitted,  he  was  advanced  in  the  State 
government:  as  soon  as  age  and  the  federal  con- 
stitution permitted,  he  came  direct  to  the  Senate, 
without  passing  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  and  to  such  a  Senate  as  the  body 
then  was — ^Rufus  King,  John  Taylor  of  Caro- 
line, Mr.  Macon,  John  Gaillard,  Edward  Lloyd 
of  Maryland,  James  Lloyd  of  Massachusetts, 
James  Barbour  of  Virginia,  General  Jackson, 
Louis  McLane  of  Delaware,  Wm.  Pinkney  of 
Maryland,  Littleton  Waller  Tazewell,  Webster, 
Nathan  Sandford,  of  New  York,  M.  Van  Buren, 
King  of  Alabama,  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland, 
James  Brown,  and  Henry  Johnson  of  Louis- 
iana; and  many  others,  less  known  to  fame, 
but  honorable  to  the  Senate  from  personal  deco- 
rum, business  talent,  and  dignity  of  character. 
Hayne  arrived  among  them  ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  such  men,  and  among  such  men,  as 
an  accession  to  the  talent  and  character  of  the 
chamber.  I  know  the  estimate  they  put  upon 
him,  the  consideration  they  had  for  him,  and  the 
future  they  pictured  for  him:  for  they  were 
men  to  look  around,  and  consider  who  were  to 
carry  on  the  government  after  they  were  gone. 
But  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  soon  gave  the 
highest  evidence  of  the  degree  of  consideration 
in  which  he  was  held.  In  the  very  second  year 
of  his  service,  he  was  appointed  to  a  high  duty — 
such  as  would  belong  to  age  and  long  service, 


as  well  as  to  talent  and  elevated  character.  He 
was  made  chairman  of  the  select  committee — 
and  select  it  was — ^which  brought  in  the  bill  for 
the  grants  ($200,000  in  money,  and  24,000  acres 
of  land),  to  Lafayette ;  and  as  such  became  the 
organ  of  the  expositions,  as  delicate  as  they 
were  responsible,  which  reconciled  such  grants 
to  the  words  and  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and 
adjusted  them  to  the  merit  and  modesty  of  the 
receiver:  a  high  function,  and  which  he  ftil- 
fiUed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
country. 

Six  years  afterwards  he  had  the  great  debate 
with  Mr.  Webster — a  contest  of  many  days, 
sustained  to  the  last  without  losing  its  inter- 
est— (which  bespoke  fertility  of  resource,  as 
well  as  ability  in  both  speakers),  and  m  which 
his  adversary  had  the  advantage  of  a  more 
ripened  intellect,  an  established  national  reputa- 
tion, ample  preparation,  the  choice  of  attack,  and 
the  goodness  of  the  cause.  Mr.  Webster  came 
into  that  field  upon  choice  and  deliberation,  well 
feeling  the  grandeur  of  the  occasion ;  and  pro- 
foundly studying  his  part  He  had  observed 
during  the  summer,  the  signs  in  South  Carolina, 
and  marked  the  proceedings  of  some  public 
meetings  unfriendly  to  the  Union ;  and  which 
he  ran  back  to  the  incubation  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
He  became  the  champion  of  the  constitution 
and  the  Union,  choosing  his  time  and  occasion, 
hanging  his  speech  upon  a  disputed  motion  with 
which  it  had  nothing  to  do,  and  which  was  im- 
mediately lost  sight  of  in  the  blaze  and  expan- 
sion of  a  great  national  discussion :  himself 
armed  and  equipped  for  the  contest,  glittering 
in  the  panoply  of  every  species  of  parliamentary 
and  forensic  weapon — solid  argument,  playful 
wit,  biting  sarcasm,  classic  allusion ;  and  strik- 
ing at  a  new  doctrine  of  South  Carolina  origin, 
in  which  Hayne  was  not  implicated:  but  his 
friends  were — and  that  made  him  their  defender. 
The  speech  was  at  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  presiding 
in  the  Senate,  and  without  right  to  reply. 
Hayne  became  his  sword  and  buckler,  and  had 
much  use  for  the  latter  to  cover  his  friend — hit 
by  incessant  blows — cut  by  many  thrusts :  but 
he  understood  too  well  the  science  of  defence  in 
wordy  as  well  as  military  digladiation  to  confine 
himself  to  fending  off.  He  returned,  as  well  as 
received  blows ;  but  all  conducted  courteously ; 
and  stings  when  inflicted  gently  extracted  on 
either   side  by  delicate  compliments.     Each 
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morning  he  returned  re-invigorated  to  the 
contest^  like  Antseus  refreshed,  not  from  a 
frbulooB  contact  with  mother  eajrth,  but  from 
a  real  oonmiunion  with  Mr.  Calhoun !  the  ac- 
tual subject  of  Mr.  Webster's  attack :  and  fr^m 
the  well-stored  arsenal  of  his  powerful  and 
subtle  mind,  he  ni^tlj  drew  auxiliary  supplies. 
Friends  reUeved  the  combatants  occasionally; 
but  it  was  only  to  relieve ;  and  the  two  princi- 
pal figures  remained  prominent  to  the  last  To 
speak  of  the  issue  would  be  superfluous ;  but 
there  was  much  in  the  arduous  struggle  to  con- 
sole the  younger  senator.  To  cope  with  Web- 
ster, was  a  distinction :  not  to  be  crushed  by 
him,  was  almost  a  victory:  to  rival  him  in 
copious  and  graceful  elocution,  was  to  establish 
an  equality  at  a  point  which  strikes  the  masses : 
and  Hayne  often  had  the  crowded  galleries  with 
him.  But^  equal  argument!  that  was  impos- 
sible. The  cause  forbid  it,  fiu*  more  than  dis- 
parity of  force ;  and  reversed  positions  would 
have  reversed  the  issue. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  (Vol.  I.  of  this  work), 
that  I  deem  Mr.  Hayne  to  have  been  eiftirely 
sincere  in  professing  nullification  at  that  time 
only  in  the  sense  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
'98-'99,  as  expounded  by  their  authors :  three 
years  afterwards  he  left  his  place  in  the  Senate 
to  become  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to  en- 
force the  nullification  ordinance  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  had  passed,  and 
against  which  President  Jackson  put  forth  his 
impressive  proclamation.  Up  to  this  point,  in 
writing  this  notice,  the  pen  had  run  on  with 
pride  and  pleasure — pride  in  portraying  a  shin- 
ing American  character:  pleasure  in  recalling 
recollections  of  an  eminent  man,  whom  I  es- 
teemed— who  did  me  the  honor  to  call  mo  friend ; 
and  with  whom  I  was  intimate.  Of  all  the 
senators  he  seemed  nearest  to  me — ^both  young 
in  the  Senate,  entering  it  nearly  together ;  bom 
in  adjoining  States;  not  wide  apart  in  ago;  a 
similarity  of  political  principle :  and,  I  may  add, 
some  conformity  of  tastes  and  habits.  Of  all 
the  young  generation  of  statesmen  coming  on, 
I  considered  him  the  safest — the  most  like  Wil- 
liam Lowndes ;  and  best  entitled  to  a  future 
eminent  lead.  He  was  democratic,  not  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  as  never  bolting  a 
caucus  nomination,  and  never  thinking  differ- 
ently from  the  actual  administration;  but  on 
principle,  as  founded  in  a  strict,  in  contradis- 


tinction to  a  latitudinarian  consiniciioa  of  tht 
constitution ;  and  as  cheriahing  nmplieitj  and 
economy  in  the  administmtioii  of  the  Moil 
government,  in  contradistiDctioii  to  spksadat  and 
extravagance. 

With  his  retiring  from  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hayart 
national  history  ceases.  He  does  not  ^ipearil- 
terwards  upon  the  theatre  of  natkmal  afhirs: 
but  his  practical  utilitarian  mind,  and  aident 
industry,  found  ample  and  benefloent  employ- 
ment in  some  noble  works  of  internal  ■mpwife' 
ment.  The  railroad  system  of  South  Oardiii^ 
with  its  extended  ramiflca^na,  moat  admit  him 
for  its  founder,  from  the  xeal  he  curried  into  it^ 
and  the  impulsion  he  gave  it  He  died  in  tha 
meridian  of  his  life,  and  in  the  midat  of  Ids  «»> 
fblness,  and  in  the  field  of  his  labora — in  wart- 
em  North  Carolina,  on  the  advancing  line  of  tha 
great  iron  railway,  which  ia  to  conneet  tha 
greatest  part  of  the  South  Atkntie  with  tin 
noblest  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  MissiHipiiL 

The  nullification  ordinance,  which  he  beonaa 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  to  eaSsmc^  im 
wholly  directed  against  the  tariff  system  of  the 
time — not  merely  against  a  protective  tariil^  hut 
against  its  fhiits — ^undue  levy  of  rercmie,  ex- 
travagant expenditure ;  and  expenditure  in  one 
quarter  of  the  Union  of  what  was  levied  npon 
the  other.  The  levy  and  expenditure  were  then 
some  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars :  they  an 
now  seventy-five  millions :  and  the  Sonth,  while 
deeply  agitated  for  the  safety  of  slave  property— 
(now  as  safe,  and  more  valuable  than  ever,  as 
proved  by  the  witness  which  makes  no  mistakM^ 
the  market  price) — is  quiet  upon  the  evil  whidi 
produced  the  nullification  ordinance  of  1832: 
quiet  under  it,  although  that  evil  is  three  times 
greater  now  than  then :  and  without  excuse,  u 
the  present  vast  expenditure  is  the  mere  < 
of  mad  extravagance.  Is  this  quietude  a  < 
demnation  of  that  ordinance  ?  or,  is  it  of  the 
nature  of  an  imaginary  danger  which  inflames 
the  passions,  that  it  should  supersede  the  real 
evil  which  affects  the  pocket  ?  If  the  Hayne  of 
1824,  and  1832,  was  now  alive,  I  think  his  pne- 
tical  and  utilitarian  mind  would  \ie  seeking  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  real  grievance,  now  so 
much  greater  than  ever;  and  that  he  would 
leave  the  fires  of  an  imaginary  danger  to  die  out 
of  themselves,  for  want  of  fueL 
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OHAPTEK    LII. 

ABOLITION  OF  BPEOIFIO  DUTIES  BY  THE  OOM- 
PBOMIBS  AGT  OF  1888:  ITS  EBBOB,  AND  LOSS 
TO  THE  BBYESrUB,  SHOWN  BY  EXPEBIENCE. 

Thb  introdnction  of  the  aniyereftl  ad  valorem 
system  in  1833  wis  opposed  and  deprecated  by 
practical  men  at  the  time,  as  one  of  those  refined 
lobtkties  which,  uming  at  an  ideal  perfection, 
orerlookB  the  experience  of  ages,  and  disregards 
the  warnings  of  reason.  Specific  duties  had 
been  the  role — ad  yalorems  the  exception — 
from  the  beginning  of  the  collection  of  costom- 
hoQse  rerenne.  The  specific  duty  was  a  ques- 
tion in  the  exact  scienoes,  depending  upon  a 
mathematical  solution  by  weight,  count,  or  mea- 
sure: the  ad  yalorem  presented  a  question  to 
the  fiJlible  judgment  of  men,  sure  to  be  different 
at  different  places ;  and  subject,  in  addition  to 
the  fidlibility  of  judgment^  to  the  chances  of 
ignorance,  indifiBerenoe,  negligence  and  corrup- 
tion. All  this  was  urged  against  the  act  at  the 
time^  but  in  Tain.  It  was  a  piece  of  l^islation 
ammged  out  of  doors— christened  a  compro- 
mise, which  was  to  sayo  the  Union — brought 
into  the  House  to  be  i)assed  without  alteration : 
and  was  so  passed,  in  defiance  of  all  judgment  and 
reason  by  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  those — always  a 
considerable  per  centum  in  eyery  public  body — 
to  whom  the  name  of  compromise  is  an  irresist- 
ible attraction :  amiable  men,  who  would  do  no 
wrong  of  themselyes,  and  without  whom  the  de- 
signing could  do  but  little  wrong.  Objections 
to  this  pernicious  novelty  (of  universal  ad  yalo- 
rems), were  in  vain  urged  then:  experience, 
with  her  enlightened  voice,  now  came  forward 
to  plead  against  them.  The  act  bad  been  in 
force  seven  years :  it  had  had  a  long,  and  a  fair 
tiial :  and  that  safest  of  all  juries — Time  and 
Experience — now  came  forward  to  deliver  their 
verdict  At  this  session  ('39-'40)  a  message 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  President,  covering  reports  fix)m  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  from  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  with  opinions  from  the  late 
Attorneys-general  of  the  United  States  (Messrs. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  and  Felix  Grundy),  and 
letters  firom  the  collectors  of  the  customs  in  all 


the  prineipa]  Atlantic  porta,  all  relating  to  the 
practical  operation  of  the  ad  yalorem  system, 
and  showing  it  to  be  unequal,  uncertain,  imsafe 
— diverse  in  its  construction— ii^urious  to  the 
revenue— open  to  nnfidr  practices — and  greatiy 
expensive  from  the  number  of  persons  required 
to  execute  it.  The  whole  document  may  be 
profitably  studied  by  all  who  deprecate  unwise 
and  pemidous  legislation;  but  a  selection  of  a 
few  of  the  cases  of  mjurious  operation  which  it 
presents  will  be  sufBdent  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole.  Three  dasses  of  goods  are  selected — 
silks,  linens,  and  worst  d :  all  staple  artidea^ 
and  so  well  known  as  to  be  the  least  susceptible 
of  diversity  of  judgment ;  and  yet  on  which,  in 
the  period  of  four  years,  a  fraction  over  five 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  lost  to  the  Treasury 
from  diversity  of  oonstruction  between  the 
Treasury  ofScers  and  the  judiciary — with  the 
further  prospective  loss  of  one  million  and 
three-quarters  in  the  ensuing  three  years  if  the 
act  was  not  amended.  The  document,  at  page 
44^  states  the  annual  ascertained  loss  during  four 
years'  operation  of  the  act  on  these  classes  of 
goods,  to  be: 

<<Inl835    -    $624,356    In  1837    -    $463,090 
1836    -      847,162         1838    -      428,237 

"  Making  in  the  four  years  $2,362,845 ;  and  the 
comptroller  computes  the  annual  prospective 
loss  during  the  time  the  act  may  remain  un- 
altered, at  $800,000.  So  much  for  silks ;  now 
for  linens.  The  same  page,  for  the  same  four 
years,  represents  the  annual  loss  on  this  article 
to  be: 


In  1835    -    $370,785 
1836    -      516,988 


In  1837    -    $303,241 
1838    -      226,375 


''Making  the  sum  of  $1,411,389  on  this  article 
for  the  four  years ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
estimated  sum  of  $400,000,  for  the  future  an- 
nual losses,  if  the  act  remains  unaltered. 

^  On  worsted  goods,  for  the  same  time,  and  on 
page  45,  the  report  exhibits  the  losses  tnus: 

In  1835    -    $409,329     In  1837    -    $209,391 
1836    -      416,832  1838    -      249,590 

"  Making  a  total  of  ascertained  loss  on  this 
head,  in  the  brief  space  of  four  years,  amount  to 
the  sum  of  $1,285,142;  with  a  computation  of 
a  prospective  loss  of  $500,000  per  annum,  while 
the  compromise  act  remains  as  it  is." 

Such  were  the  losses  from  diversity  of  con- 
struction alone  on  three  classes  of  goods,  in  the 
short  space  of  four  years ;  and  these  dasses  sta- 
ple goods,  composed  of  a  single  material  When 
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it  came  to  artidoB  of  mixed  materitl,  the  diyersi- 
ty  became  worse.  OuBtom-house  ofBcen  dis- 
agreed :  comptrollers  and  treasurers  disagreed : 
attorneys-general  disagreed.  Courts  were  re- 
ferred to,  and  their  decision  oyemiled  all.  Many 
importers  stood  suits ;  and  the  courts  and  juries 
oyerruled  all  the  officers  appointed  to  collect  the 
revenue.  The  goyemment  could  only  collect 
what  they  are  allowed.  Often,  after  paying 
the  duty  assessed,  the  party  has  brought  his 
action  and  recovered  a  large  part  of  it  back. 
So  that  this  ad  valorem  system,  besides  its 
great  expense,  its  chance  for  diversity  of  opin- 
ions among  the  appraisers,  and  its  openness  to 
corruption,  also  gave  rise  to  differences  among 
the  highest  administrative  and  law  officers  of 
the  government,  with  resort  to  courts  of  law,  in 
nearly  all  which  the  United  States  was  the  loser. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

SBFINBD  BUOAB  AND  BUM  DRAWBACKS:  THEIB 
ABUSE  UNDEB  THE  00MPB0MI8B  ACT  OF  1888: 
MB.  BENTOITS  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  make  the  motion  for  which 
he  had  given  notice  on  Friday  last,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  drawbacks  allowed 
on  the  exportation  of  rum  and  refined  sugars ; 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  ves- 
sels, in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which  had 
been  made,  and  should  be  made,  in  the  duties 
upon  imported  sugars,  molasses  and  salt,  upon 
which  these  bounties  and  allowances  were  re- 
flectively granted. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  bill,  for  the  bringing  in 
of  which  he  was  about  to  ask  leave,  proposed 
some  material  alteration  in  the  act  of  1833,  for 
the  modification  of  the  tariff  commonly  called 
the  compromise  act ;  and  as  that  act  was  held 
by  its  friends  to  bo  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
entitled  to  run  its  course  untouched  and  un- 
altered, it  became  his  duty  to  justify  his  bill  in 
advance ;  to  give  reasons  for  it  before  he  ventur- 
ed to  submit  the  question  of  leave  for  its  intro- 
duction ;  and  to  show,  beforehand,  that  here  was 
great  and  just  cause  for  the  measure  he  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  would  be  recollected,  by  those 


who  were  contemporary  with  the  event^  and 
might  be  seen  by  all  who  should  now  look  into 
our  legislative  history  of  that  day,  that  he  wis 
thoroughly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1833  ;  that  he  preferred  waiting  the  progreai  of 
Mr.Verplanck'sbill;  that  he  opposed  the  oon^ro- 
mise  act,  from  beginning  to  end;  made  BpeechM 
against  it,  which  were  not  answered ;  itttend 
predictions  of  it,  which  were  disregarded ;  pro- 
posed amendments  to  it,  which  were  rejected; 
showed  it  to  be  an  adjournment^  not  a  aetde- 
ment,  of  the  tariff  question;  and  voted  agdM 
it,  on  its  final  passage,  in  a  respectable  minority 
of  eighteen.  It  was  not  lus  intentioii  ai  thk 
time  to  recapitulate  all  the  objectionfl  whidi  te 
then  made  to  the  act ;  but  to  confine  himadf  to 
two  of  those  objections,  and  to  thoae  two  of 
them,  the  truth  and  evils  of  which  timx  hid 
developed ;  and  for  which  evils  the  pablie  good 
demands  an  immediate  remedy  to  be  appliBd. 
He  spoke  of  the  drawbacks  and  allowanesi 
founded  upon  duties,  whidi  duties  were  to  m- 
dergo  periodical  reductions,  while  the  draw- 
backs and  allowances  remained  andindmshed; 
and  of  the  vague  and  arbitrary  tenor  of  the  ac^ 
which  rendered  it  incapable  of  any  rogolar,  md- 
form,  or  safe  execution.  He  should  confine  him- 
self to  these  two  objections ;  and  proceed  to  ex- 
amine them  in  the  order  in  which  they  wen 
mentioned. 

At  page  208  of  the  Senate  jonmal,  aeaskm  of 
1832-33,  is  seen  this  motion :  **  Moved  by  Mr. 
Benton  to  add  to  the  bill  a  section  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  *  TlicU  all  drawbackt  aUowei 
on  the  eaT>ortation  ofarticleM  manufachtred  m 
t?ie  United  States  from  materials  imparlei 
from  foreign  countries,  and  subject  to  dstfh 
shall  he  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  redudum 
of  duties  provided  for  in  this  act.^ "  The  par- 
ticular application  of  this  clause,  ae  ezpluMd 
and  enforced  at  the  time,  was  to  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  mm  man- 
ufactured from  them. 

As  the  laws  then  stood,  and  according  to  the 
principle  of  all  drawbacks,  the  exporters  of  these 
refined  sugars  and  rum  were  allowed  to  draw 
back  from  the  Treasury  precisely  as  modi  mooij 
as  had  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  the  bsr 
portation  of  the  article  out  of  which  the  eiqiott- 
ed  article  was  manufactured.  Tins  was  the 
principle,  and  this  was  the  law ;  and  so  rigidly 
was  this  insisted  upon  by  the 
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and  ezparting  mtorest,  that  only  four  years  be- 
fore the  coiiq[>romi8e  act,  namely,  in  1829,  the 
drawback  on  refined  Bogars  exported  was  rsised 
from  four  to  '^ye  cents  a  pomid  upon  the  motion 
of  General  Smith,  a  then  senator  from  Maiy- 
land ;  and  this  upon  an  argument  and acalcuhir 
tiOD  made  by  him  to  show  that  the  quanti^  of 
raw  sugar  contained  in  every  pound  of  refined 
sugar,  had,  in  leahty,  paid  five  instead  of  four 
cents  duty.  My  motion  uppeued  to  me  self- 
eridently  just,  as  the  new  act,  in  abolishing  all 
specific  duties,  and  redudng  eiery  thing  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  per  centum,  would 
leduoe  the  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  eventu- 
ally to  the  one-third  or  the  one-fourth  of  their 
then  amount ;  and,  unless  the  drawback  should 
be  proportionately  reduced,  the  exporter  of  re- 
fined sugars  and  rum,  instead  of  drawing  back 
the  exact  amount  he  had  paid  into  the  Treasuiy, 
would  in  reality  draw  back  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  had  been  paid  in.  This  would  be  un- 
just in  itself;  and,  besides  being  unjust,  would 
involTe  a  breach  of  the  constitution,  for,  so  much 
of  the  drawback  as  was  not  founded  upon  the 
dntf,  would  be  a  naked  bounty  paid  for  nothing 
oat  of  the  Treasury.  I  expected  my  motion  to 
be  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  24  to  18 ;  ♦ 
and  I  had  to  leave  it  to  Time,  that  slow,  but  sure 
witness,  to  develope  the  evils  which  my  argu- 
ments had  been  unable  to  show,  and  to  enforce 
the  reme^es  which  the  vote  of  the  Senate  had 
rejected.  That  witness  has  come.  Time,  with 
his  unerring  testimony,  has  arrived.  The  act 
of  1833  has  run  the  greater  part  of  its  course, 
without  having  reached  its  ultimate  depression 
of  duties,  or  developed  its  greatest  mischiefo; 
but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  show  that  it  has 
done  immense  injury  to  the  Treasury,  and  must 
continue  to  do  it  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied. 
Always  indifferent  to  my  rhetoric,  and  careful 
of  my  facts — always  leaving  oratory  behind,  and 
laboring  to  establish  a  battery  of  fiu^ts  in  firont 
— ^I  have  applied  at  the  fountain  head  of  infor- 

*  Tb«  following  wifl  the  toU: 

TMA»—Uemn.  Beaton,  Bnekner,  Calhoun,  Dallaa,  Dicktr* 
aan,  DwUej,  Fonjrtb,  Johnston,  Kftoe,  King,  BItos,  Bobin- 
aan,  Bejinoiir,  Tom11n«on,  Webster,  White,  Wilkini,  and 
Wi1gbi-18L 

Hat»— McaRiL  Bon,  Bibb,  Black,  Claj,  Clayton,  Ewfaig, 
Vook,  Orandj,  Hendrl^  Holmes,  Knighti  Mangnm,  BCiller, 
Moore,  Naodain,  Polndezter,  Prentifla»  Bobbbu^  Silsbee, 
,  Bpngae^  T^ten,  Ttwip,  Tjlee—^L 


mation — ^the  Treasury  Department — ^for  all  the 
statistics  connected  with  the  subject ;  and  the 
successive  reports  which  had  been  received  from 
that  department,  on  the  salt  duties  and  the  fish- 
mg  bounties  and  allowances,  and  on  the  sugar 
and  molasses  duties,  and  the  drawbacks  on  ex- 
ported rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  which  had 
been  printed  by  the  order  of  the  Senate,  had 
supplied  the  information  which  constituted  the 
body  of  fkcta  which  must  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  every  hearer. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  would  take  up  the  sugar  duties 
first,  and  show  what  had  been  the  operation  of 
the  act  of  1833,  in  relation  to  the  revenue  from 
that  article,  and  the  drawbacks  founded  upon  it 
In  document  No.  275,  laid  upon  our  tables  on 
Friday  last,  we  find  four  tables  in  relation  to 
this  point,  and  a  letter  from  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  T.  L.  Smith,  describing  their  con- 
tents. 

These  tabled  are  all  yaluable.  The  whole  of 
the  information  which  they  contain  is  useful, 
and  is  applicable  to  the  business  of  legislation, 
and  goes  to  enli^ten  us  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration I  but  it  is  not  in  my  power,  continued 
Mr.  B.,  to  quote  them  in  detail.  Results  and 
prominent  foots  only  can  be  selected ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding on  this  plan,  I  here  show  to  the  Senate, 
from  table  No.  1,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1837 — 
being  only  four  years  after  the  compromise  act — 
the  drawback  paid  on  the  exportation  of  refined 
sugar  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  imported  sugar,  by  the  sum  of 
9861  71.  As  the  duties  continued  to  diminish, 
and  the  drawback  remained  the  same,  this  ex- 
cess was  increased  in  1838  to  $12,690 ;  and  in 
1839  it  was  increased  to  $20,154  37.  Thus  for 
the  results  are  mathematical ;  they  are  copied 
fr^m  the  Treasury  books  $  they  show  the  actual 
operation  of  the  compromise  act  on  this  article, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  last  year.  These  are 
facts  to  pause  at,  and  think  upon.  They  imply 
that  the  sugar  refiners  manufoctured  more  sugar 
than  was  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
each  of  these  three  years — that  they  not  only 
manufactured,  but  exported,  in  a  refined  state, 
more  than  was  imported  into  the  United  States, 
about  400,000  lbs.  more  the  last  of  these  years — 
that  they  paid  duty  on  these  quantities,  not 
leaving  a  pound  of  imported  sugar  to  have  been 
used  or  duty  paid  on  it  by  any  other  person— 
and  not  leaving  a  pound  of  their  own  refined 
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sugar  to  be  used  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  the  whole  amount  of  the  rerenue  from 
brown  and  dajed  sugars  was  paid  over  to  29 
sugar  refiners  from  1837:  and  not  onlj  the 
whole  amount^  but  the  respectiye  sums  of 
8861  71,  and  $12,690,  and  $20,154  37,  in  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  years,  oyer  and  above 
that  amount  This  is  what  the  table  shows  as 
fiu:  as  the  act  has  gone ;  and  as  we  know  that 
the  refiners  onlj  consumed  a  small  part  of  the 
sugar  imported,  and  only  exported  a  part  of 
what  they  refined,  and  consequently  only  paid 
duty  on  a  small  part,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
most  enormous  abuse  has  been  committed — the 
fault  of  the  law  allowing  them  to  ^^  draw  back  " 
out  of  the  Treasury  what  they  had  never  put 
into  it 

The  table  then  goes  on  to  show  the  prospec- 
tiye  operation  of  the  act  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time  which  it  has  to  run,  and  which  will  in- 
clude the  great  reductions  of  du^  whidi  are  to 
take  place  in  1841  and  1842 ;  and  hero  the  re- 
sults become  still  more  striking.  Assuming  the 
importation  of  each  succeeding  year  to  bo  the 
same  that  it  was  in  1839,  and  the  excess  of  the 
drawback  over  the  duties  will  be,  for  1840, 
$37,343  38;  for  1841,  the  same;  for  1842 
$114,693  94;  and  for  1843,  the  sum  of  $140, 
477  45.  That  is  to  say,  these  refiners  will 
receive  the  whole  of  the  revenue  from  the  sugar 
tax,  and  these  amounts  in  addition,  for  these 
four  years ;  when  they  would  not  be  entitled, 
under  an  honest  law,  to  more  than  the  one  for- 
tieth part  of  the  revenue — which,  in  fact,  is  more 
than  they  received  while  the  law  was  honest 
These  will  be  the  bounties  payable  out  of  the 
Treasury  in  the  present,  and  in  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years,  provided  the  importation  of  sugars 
shall  be  the  same  that  it  was  in  1839 ;  but  will 
it  be  the  same  ?  To  this  question,  both  reason 
and  experience  answer  in  the  negative.  They 
both  reply  that  the  importation  will  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  profit  which  the  in- 
creasing diflfercnoe  between  the  duty  and  the 
drawback  will  afibrd ;  and  this  reply  is  proved 
by  the  two  first  columns  in  the  table  under  con- 
sideration. These  columns  show  that,  under  the 
encouragement  to  importation  already  afforded 
by  the  compromise  act,  the  import  of  sugar  in- 
creased in  six  years  from  1,558,971  pounds, 
costing  $72,336,  to  11,308,561  pounds,  costing 
$554,119.    Here  was  an  enormous  increase  un- 


der a  small  inducement  oomparad  to  that  whidi 
is  to  follow ;  so  that  we  have  reason  to  oondude 
that  the  importations  of  the  present  and  ensuing 
years,  unless  checked  by  the  passage  of  the  biQ 
whidi  I  propose  to  bring  in,  will  not  onlj  ii- 
crease  in  the  ratio  of  the  past  years,  but  Ihr  be- 
yond it ;  and  will  in  reality  be  limited  only  Ij 
the  capacity  of  the  world  to  supply  the  demand: 
so  great  will  be  the  inducement  to  fanport  raw 
or  clayed  sugars,  and  e^iort  refined.  The  eftet 
upon  our  Treasury  must  be  great.  Ssfvenl 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  most  be 
taken  from  it  for  nothing ;  the  whc^  eztmeted 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treamny  in  hud 
money ;  his  reports  having  shown  ns  tfaftt^  while 
paper  money,  and  even  depreciated  pi^er,  k 
systematically  pressed  upon  the  govenunent  k 
payment  of  duties,  nothing  but  gold  mad  aflfsr 
will  be  received  back  in  payment  of  drawbatkb 
But  it  is  not  the  Treasury  only  that  wodd 
suffer :  the  consumers  of  sugar  would  come  ii 
for  their  share  of  the  burden:  the  dimwhadc 
will  keep  up  the  price ;  and  the  home  commMr 
must  pay  the  drawbadL  as  well  as  the  govcn- 
ment;  otherwise  the  refined  sugar  will  aeeka 
foreign  market  The  consumers  of  brown  sngv 
will  suffer  in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  manu- 
facturers will  monopolise  it,  and  refine  it^  and 
have  their  five  cents  drawback,  either  at  hone 
or  abroad.  Add  to  all  this,  it  will  be  well  if 
enterprising  dealers  shall  not  impose  domesttt 
sugars  upon  the  manufacturers,  and  thus  oonvert 
the  home  crop  into  an  artide  entitled  to  draw- 
back. 

Such  are  the  mischiefs  of  the  act  of  1833  in 
relation  to  this  artide ;  they  are  great  alrea^f, 
and  still  greater  are  yet  to  come.  Ai  early  as 
1837,  the  whole  amount  of  the  sugar  reyenne^ 
and  $861,71  besides,  was  delivered  over  to  some 
twenty  odd  manufacturers  of  refined  aopn! 
At  this  day,  the  whole  amount  of  that  xeveoM 
goes  to  these  few  individuals,  and  $37,343^ 
besides.  This  is  the  case  this  year.  Henoeforth 
they  are  to  receive  the  whole  amount  of  Uui 
revenue,  with  some  hundreds  of  thousands  ef 
dollars  besides,  to  bo  drawn  from  other  brandm 
of  revenue,  unless  this  bill  is  passed  whidi  I  pro- 
pose to  bring  in.  This  is  the  eflfect  of  the  act) 
dignified  with  the  name  of  compromise,  end  hal- 
lowed by  the  imputed  character  of  sacred  and 
inviolable!  It  turns  over  a  tax  levied  ftvai 
seventeen  millions  of  people  on  an  artide  of  as- 
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MBite^aiidtlmostaiieoesaazy;  it  torn 
Us  whole  tftz  to  a  few  indhiduAlB )  and 
It  being  enou^  to  satisfy  their  demand^ 
nrive  the  remainder  from  the  Nationsl 
■7 1  It  Tidatee  the  constitution  to  the 
otait  of  Uie  excess  of  the  drawback  orer 
ilj .  It  sabjeets  the  Treasury  to  an  mi- 
ll onoant  of  nndoe  demands.  Xtdepriyes 
ifte  of  the  whole  benefit  of  the  reduction 
■ogw  taa^  proTided  for  by  the  act  itself; 
il^eetB  tlwm  to  the  mercies  of  those  who 
Imnmw  to  monopolise  the  article  for  refine- 
nd  exportation.  The  whole  number  of 
B  failo  whose  hands  all  tUs  money  and 
ii  thrown,  is,  acoor^ng  to  a  statement 
lAoni  QoT.  W<^  the  late  collector  of  the 
m  at  Philadelidlia,  no  more  than  own  the 
pr  refineries  $  the  whole  of  which,  omit- 
MM  BBsS  ones  in  the  West,  and  three  in 
hleanS|  are  situate  on  the  north  side  of 
r  sad  Dixon's  line.  Members  from  the 
and  West  complain  of  the  unequal  work- 
ev  reirenue  flystem— of  the  large  amounts 
U  m  the  northeast— the  trifie  expended 
and  West  But,  why  complain  ?  Their 
at  and  n^gent  legislation  makes 
I  bill  alone,  in  only  one  of  its  items — 
gar  item— will  send  millions,  before  1842, 
north  side  of  that  famous  line :  and  this 
18  the  concoction,  and  that  out  of  doors, 
I  member  from  the  South  and  one  more 
he  West. 

Benton  would  proceed  to  the  next  article 
effect  upon  which,  of  the  compromise  act, 
old  wish  to  call  their  attention ;  and  that 
I  was  imported  molasses,  and  its  manufac- 
B  the  shape  of  exported  mm.  On  this 
^  and  its  manufacture,  the  operation  of  the 
fl  of  the  same  character,  though  not  to  the 
iegree,  that  it  was  on  sugars ;  the  duties 
peduced,  while  the  drawback  remained  the 
This  was  constantly  giving  drawback 
(BO  duty  had  been  paid ;  and  in  1842  the 
I  of  the  molasses  tax  will  go  to  these  mm 
m — giving  the  legal  implication  that  they 
mported  idl  the  molasses  that  came  into 
'nited  States,  and  paid  duty  on  it — and 
iqiorted  it  all  in  the  shape  of  rum — ^leav- 
it  a  gallon  to  have  been  consumed  by  the 
r  the  connnunity,  nor  even  a  gallon  of  their 
ram  to  have  been  drank  in  the  United 
I.  All  this  is  dear  from  the  regular  opera- 
VoL.  II.— 13 


Hon  of  the  eoinpranSae  ao^  fai  rednefaig  dnUsa 
without  makiqg  a  correspondhig  rednetioft  In 
the  drswhadm  founded  upon  them.  But  ia 
there  not  to  be  cheating  in  additioii  to  the  lego- 
lar  <^wntkm  of  the  act?  If  not,  we  shall  ba 
more  fortunate  than  we  hare  been  heretofore^ 
and  that  under  the  oiroomstaooea  of  greater 
temptation.  Itis  well  known  that  whiskey  oin 
be  oonrerted  into  New  Bngland  rum,  and  ex 
ported  as  such,  and  receive  the  drawback  of  the 
molaaosodnty;  and  that  this  has  been  done  just 
as  often  aa  the  prioe  of  whiskey  (and  the  mean- 
est would  answer  the  porpoae)  was  lees  than 
the  cost  of  molasses.  The  process  was  this. 
Pnrehaae  base  whiskey  at  a  low  rate— filtrate  it 
through  charcoal,  to  deprive  it  of  amdl  and 
taste— then  pass  it  thron^^  a  mm  cUstiUery,  in 
company  with  a  litUe  real  rum-Hmd  the  whis- 
key would  come  out  rum,  very  fit  to  be  sold  as 
sudi  at  home,  or  exported  as  such,  with  the 
benefit  of  drawbadE.  All  this  has  been  done, 
and  has  been  proved  to  be  done  $  and,  therefore, 
may  be  done  again,  and  certainly  will  be  done, 
under  the  increased  temptation  which  the  com- 
promise act  now  affords,  and  will  continue  to 
afford,  if  not  amended  as  proposed  by  the  bill  I 
propose  to  bring  in.  It  was  proved  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  session  of  1827-8.  Mr.  Jeromus  Johnson, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  dty  of 
New  York,  now  a  custom-house  ofQcer  in  that 
dty,  testified  directiy  to  the  fiust  To  the  ques- 
tion :  ^  Are  there  not  large  quantitiet  of  whit- 
key  UMed  with  mokusea  in  the  distiUation  of 
what  is  called  New  England  rumV^  He  an- 
swered : "  There  are : "  and  that  when  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  only  four  gallons  to  one,  and  the 
mixture  run  through  a  rum  distillery— the 
whiskey  previously  deprived  of  its  taste  and 
smdl  by  filtration  through  charcoal— ^e  best 
practised  rum  drinker  could  not  tell  the  differ- 
ence—even if  i^pealed  to  by  a  custom-house 
ofQcer.  That  whiskey  is  now  used  for  that 
purpose,  is  clearly  established  by  the  table 
marked  B.  That  table  shows  that  the  impoi^ 
tation  of  foreign  molasses  for  the  year  1839  was 
392,368  gallons ;  and  the  exportation  of  distil- 
led rum  for  that  quantity  was  356,699  gallons ; 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  as  many  gallons  of  rum 
went  out  as  of  molasses  came  in  \  and,  admitting 
that  a  gallon  of  good  molasses  will  make  a  gal- 
lon of  mm,  yet  the  average  is  bdow  it.    Infe- 
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nor  or  common  molasses  falls  short  of  producing 
gMlon  for  gallon  bj  from  5  to  7^  per  cent.  Now 
make  an  allowance  for  this  deficiency;  allow 
also  for  the  quantity  of  foreign  molasses  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  in  other  ways ;  al- 
low likewise  for  the  quantity  of  rum  made  from 
molasses,  and  not  exported,  but  consumed  at 
home :  allow  for  these  three  items,  and  the  eon- 
yiction  becomes  irresistible,  that  whiskey  was 
used  in  the  distillation  of  rum  in  the  year  1839, 
and  exported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback! 
and  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case  (if 
this  blunder  is  not  corrected),  as  the  duty,  gets 
lower  and  the  temptation  to  export  whiskey, 
under  the  disguise  of  New  England  rum,  becomes 
greater.  After  1842,  this  must  be  a  great  busi- 
ness, and  the  molasses  drawback  a  good  profit 
on  mean  whiskey. 

Putting  these  two  items  together— the  sugar 
and  the  molasses  drawbacks — and  sotiie  millions 
must  be  plundered  from  the  Treasury  under 
the  preposterous  provisions  of  this  compromise 
act. 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

FISHING  BOUNTIES  AND  ALLOWANCES,  AND 
THEIR  ABUSE:  MB.  BENTON^S  SPEECH:  EX- 
TRACTS. 

The  bill  which  I  am  asking  leaye  to  introduce, 
IM*oposcs  to  reduce  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  which 
the  salt  duty  has  undergone,  and  is  to  undergo  $ 
and  at  the  threshold  I  am  met  by  the  question, 
whether  these  allowances  are  founded  upon  the 
salt  duty,  and  should  rise  and  fall  with  it,  or 
are  independent  of  that  duty,  and  can  be  kept 
up  without  it  ?  I  hold  the  affirmatiye  of  this 
question.  I  hold  that  the  allowances  rest  upon 
the  duty,  and  upon  nothing  else,  and  that  there 
is  neither  statute  law  nor  constitution  to  support 
them  on  any  other  foundation.  This  is  what  I 
hold :  but  I  should  not  haye  noticed  the  ques- 
tion at  this  time  except  for  the  issue  joined 
upon  it  between  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 
who  sits  fiulhest  on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Dayis), 
and  myself.  He  and  I  haye  made  up  an  issue 
on  this  point ;  and  without  going  into  the  argu- 
ment at  this  time,  I  will  cite  him  to  the  original 
petition   from   the   Massadiusetts  legislature. 


asking  for  a  drawback  of  the  dotiei,  or,  as  thej 
styled  it,  ^  a  remission  of  duties  on  all  tlie  duti- 
able articles  used  in  the  fisheries;  and  aho 
premiums  and  bounties:''  and  haying  aboini 
this  petition,  I  will  point  to  half  a  dooen  aeti  of 
Congress  which  proye  my  po6itk>ii — hoping  tliai 
they  may  proye  suffident^  bat  prrnniimg  to 
come  down  upon  him  with  an  aTalaobhe  of  aa- 
thorities  if  they  are  not 

The  dutiable  articles  used  in  the  fisfaerie^  and 
of  which  a  remission  duty  was  asked  m  fha  pe- 
tition, were:  salt^  rum,  tea^  Bogut^  molaswi, 
coarse  woollens,  lines  and  hooks,  aail-doth, 
cordage,  iron,  tonnage.  This  petition,  ] 
ed  to  Congress  in  the  year  1790,  was 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Jeffieraoii),  fo  a 
report  upon  it ;  and  his  report  was,  that  adnv- 
back  of  duties  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  thai  the 
fisheries  are  not  to  draw  support  from  tlie  Tnu- 
ury ;  the  words,  ^  drawback  of  duty,"  only  ap^ 
plying  to  articles  exported,  was  confined  to  the 
salt  upon  that  part  of  the  fish  whidi  ^ 
ped  to  foreign  countries :  and  to  this  < 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  I  briefly  review  A» 
first  half  dozen  of  these  acts. 

1.  The  act  of  1789— the  same  whkh  impoied 
a  duty  of  six  cents  a  bushel  on  salt,  and  whi^ 
granted  abounty  of  fiye  cents  a  bannd  onpidded 
fish  exported,  and  also  on  beef  and  pork  export- 
ed, and  fiye  cents  a  quintal  on  dried  fish  ex- 
ported—declared these  bounties  to  be  '^  in  fin 
of  a  drawback  of  the  duties  imposed  on -the  im- 
portation of  the  salt  emploj^  and  expended 
thereon."  This  act  is  decisiye  of  the  whole  qnet- 
tion.  In  the  first  place  it  declares  the  boonty 
to  be  in  lieu  of  a  drawback  of  the  salt  dnfy.  la 
the  second  place,  it  conforms  to  the  principle  of 
all  drawbacks,  and  only  grants  the  bonn^  oa 
the  part  of  the  fish  which  is  exported.  In  the 
third  place,  it  giycs  the  same  bounty,  and  in  the 
same  words,  to  the  exporters  of  salted  berfind 
pork  which  is  giyen  to  the  exporters  of  llrii: 
and  certainly  mariners  were  not  expected  tobe 
created  among  the  raisers  of  swine  and  caltl^- 
which  negatiyos  the  idea  of  this  being  an  en- 
couragement to  the  formation  of  seamen. 

2.  In  1790  the  duty  on  salt  was  doabled:  it 
was  raised  from  six  to  twelye  cents  a  bnsbri: 
by  the  same  act  the  fishing  bounties  and  aUow« 
auces  were  also  doubled:  they  were  raised  from 
fiye  to  ten  cents  the  barrel  and  the  quintaL  By 
this  act  the  bounties  and  allowances  hoth  to 
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fisli  and  profiriooti  mstt  dBsoribed  to  bo  ^  in 
fieaofdnwIiadcoffhedatyonMlt  medineii* 
ring  fiih  sad  pnnrisiims  exported." 

a  The  aet  of  1702  repeals  <<the  bounty  in 
lien  of  drawbadc  on  dried  fish ;»  and,  <<  in  lien 
of  thal^  and  as  comnnitatlon  thereol^  and  aa  an 
eqnhmlent  therefor,^  aluita  the  bounty  from  Uie 
<<qaintal^or  dried  fish  to  the  *"  tonnage  »  of 
theflaUng  Teaael;  and  changes  its  name  from 
<'bomity''to*<al]owanoe.''  This  is  the  kej  act 
to  the  praaeni  system  of  tonnage  allowance  to 
the  fiahing  Teasel;  and  was  passed  npon  the 
petition  of  the  fishermen,  and  to  enable  the 
^  CTCfW  **  of  the  Teasel  to  draw  the  bounty  in- 
stead of  letting  it  fldl  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
porting merahant  It  waa  done  npon  the  fisher- 
men's petition,  and  fiir  the  benefit  of  the  crew, 
inteveated  in  the  adrentore^  and  who  had  paid 
the  dnty  on  the  salt  which  they  used.  And  to 
exclude  all  idea  of  considering  tUs  diange  as  a 
diaage  of  pdi^,  and  to  cat  off  all  infisrence  that 
the  allowance  was  now  to  become  a  bounty 
frtm  the  Treasory  as  an  encooragement  fbr  a 
aeamatt's  mmery,  the  act  went  on  to  make  this 
precise  and  explicit  decb«ition:  **  That  the 
qUowcmee  so  granted  to  the  Jbhing  veteel  wu 
a  comwutaHcn  of^  and  an  eqidvaleni  for^  the 
bounty  in  lieu  of  draiBback  of  the  dutiea  tm- 
po9ed  on  the  importation  of  the  salt  used  in 
curing  thejieh  exported,^^  This  Is  plain  lan- 
guage—the plain  language  used  by  l^slators 
of  that  day— and  defies  misconception,  misun- 
derstandii^;^  or  cariL 

4.  In  1797  the  duty  on  salt  was  raised  from 
twelve  cents  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel :  by  the 
safiie  act  a  corresponding  increase  was  made  in 
the  bounties  both  to  exported  salted  prorisions 
and  pickled  fish,  and  in  the  allowance  to  the 
fishing  vessels.  The  salt  duty  was  raised  one- 
third  and  a  firaction:  and  these  bounties  and 
allowances  were  rused  one-third.  Thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent  was  added  aU  round  \ 
and  the  act,  to  make  all  sure,  was  express  in 
again  declaring  the  bounties  and  allowances  to 
be  a  commutation  in  lieu  of  the  drawback  of  the 
salt  duty. 

5.  The  act  of  April  12th,  1800,  continues  the 
salt  duty,  and  with  it  all  the  bounties  to  salted 
provisions  and  pickled  fish  exported,  and  all  the 
allowances  to  fislung  Tessels,  for  ten  years ;  and 
then  adds  this  proviso :  "  That  these  allowances 
shall  not  be  understood  to  be  conttnned  Ibr  a 


longer  time  than  the  corieapondent  duties  on 
salt^  respeethrdy,  for  whidi  the  said  aDowanees 
were  granted,  shall  be  payable."  Such  are  Uie 
terms  of  the  aet  of  the  year  1800.  It  is  a  clincher. 
It  nails  up,  and  cmahes  every  thing.  It  shows 
that  Congress  waa  determfaied  that  the  salt 
doty,  and  the  bounties  and  allowaoces,  should 
be  one  and  'indivisible:  that  they  should  come, 
and  go  togetiier— should  rise  and  ftU  together-^ 
should  five  and  die  together. 

6.  In  1807,  Mr.  Jeflbrson  being  President^ 
the  salt  tax  was  abdished  upon  his  recom- 
mendation: and  with  it  all  the  bounties  and 
allowanoes  to  fishing  Tessels,  to  picldedfish, 
and  to  salted  beef  and  pork  were  aU  swept 
away.  The  same  aet  abolished  the  whole.  The 
first  sectkm  repealed  the  salt  duty:  theseconct 
repealed  the  bounties  and  allowances:  and  the 
repeal  of  both  was  to  take  dfeet  on  the  same 
day— namely,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1808: 
a  day  whidi  deserves  to  be  natk>nally  conn 
memorated,  aa  the  day  of  the  death  of  an  odi- 
ons,  criminal  and  imfAoos  tax.  The  beneficent 
and  meritorious  act  vras  in  these  words :  ^Thai 
from  and  after  the  fret  day  of  January  next, 
90  much  of  any  ad  ae  aUowe  a  bounty  on  ex- 
parted  eaU  provieione  and  pickled  fish^  in  lieu 
of  drawback  of  the  dutiee  on  the  salt  employed 
in  curing  the  same,  and  eo  much  of  any  act  ae 
makes  allowances  to  the  owners  and  crews  of 
fishing  vessels^  in  lieu  of  drawback  of  the 
duties  paid  on  the  salt  used  in  the  same^  shall 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  ie  repealed?^  This 
was  the  end  of  the  first  salt  tax  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  the  bounties  and  allowances 
built  upon  it.  It  fell,  vrith  all  its  accessories,  uur 
derthe  republican,  administration  of  Mr.  Jefier- 
son — and  with  the  unanimous  Tote  of  every  re- 
publican— and  also  with  the  vote  of  many  fede- 
ralists: so  much  more  fkTorable  were  the  old 
Moralists  than  the  whigs  of  this  day,  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  In  fact  there  were  only 
five  votes  against  the  repeal,  and  not  one  of  these 
upon  the  ground  that  the  bounties  and  allow- 
ances were  independent  of  the  salt  duty. 

7.  After  this,  and  for  six  years,  there  was  no 
salt  tax — no  fishing  bounties  or  allowances  in 
the  United  States.    The  tax,  and  its  progeny, 

^lay  buried  in  one  common  grave,  and  had  no 
resurrection  until  the  year  1813.  The  war  with 
Great  Britain  revived  them— the  tax  and  its  off- 
spring together ;  but  only  aa  a  temporary  meaa- 
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ure — as  a  war  tax— to  cease  within  one  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Before  that  year  was 
out,  the  tax,  and  its  appendages  were  contin- 
ued— ^not  for  any  determinate  period,  but  until 
repealed  by  Congress.  They  haye  not  been  re- 
pealed yet !  and  that  was  forty  years  ago !  No 
act  could  then  have  been  obtained  to  continue 
this  duty  for  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
The  continuance  could  only  be  obtained  on  the 
argument  that  Congress  could  then  repeal  it  at 
any  time;  a  fidlacious  reliance,  but  always 
seducUye  to  men  of  easy  and  temporizing  tem- 
peraments. 

The  pretension  that  these  fishing  bounties 
and  allowances  were  granted  as  encouragement 
to  mariners,  is  rejected  by  every  word  of  the 
acts  which  grant  them,  and  by  the  striking  fact, 
that  no  part  of  them  goes  to  the  whale  fisheries. 
Not  a  cent  of  them  had  erer  gone  to  a  whale 
ship :  they  had  only  gone  to  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fisheries.  The  noble  whaler  of  four  or  fiye 
hundred  tons,  with  her  ample  crew,  which  sailed 
twenty  thousand  miles,  doubling  a  most  tem- 
pestuous cape  before  she  arriyed  at  the  field  of 
her  labors — which  remained  out  throe  years, 
waging  actual  war  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep — a  war  in  which  a  braye  heart,  a  steady 
eye,  and  an  iron  nerve  were  as  much  wanted  as 
in  any  battle  with  man ; — this  noble  whaler  got 
nothing.  It  all  went  to  the  hook-and-line  men 
— ^to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  whidi  were 
carried  on  in  diminutive  vessels,  as  small  as  five 
tons,  and  in  the  rivers,  and  along  the  shores, 
and  on  the  shallow  banks  of  Newfoimdland. 
Meritorious  as  these  hook-and-line  fishermen 
might  be,  they  cannot  compare  with  the  whalers : 
and  these  whalers  receive  no  bounties  and  al- 
lowances because  they  pay  no  duty  on  imported 
salt,  re-exported  by  them. 

I  now  come  to  the  clause  in  my  bill  which 
has  called  forth  these  preliminary  remarks ;  the 
third  dause,  which  proposes  the  reduction  of 
fishing  bounties  and  allowances  in  proportion  to 
the  reduction  which  the  salt  tax  has  undergone, 
and  shall  undergo.  And  here,  it  is  not  the  com- 
promise act  alone  that  is  to  be  blamed:  a  pre- 
vious act  shares  that  censure  with  it  In  1830 
the  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-hal^  to  take  e£kct 
in  1830  and  1831;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  should  have  been  reduced  one-half  at 
the  same  time.  I  made  the  motion  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  that  effect;  but  it  failed  of  suooess. 


When  the  compromise  act  was  passed  in  1833, 
and  provided  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  sslt 
duty — a  reduction  which  has  now  reduced  it 
two-thirds,  and  in  1841  and  '42  will  reduce  it 
still  lower— when  this  act  was  passed,  a  ndno- 
tion  of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowanoes 
should  have  taken  place.  The  two  aenatois 
who  concocted  that  act  in  their  chambers,  and 
brought  it  here  to  be  registered  as  the  royal 
edicts  were  registered  in  the  times  of  the  old 
French  monarchy;  when  these  two  eenatoft 
concocted  this  act,  they  should  have  inserted  a 
provision  in  it  for  the  correspondent  leduetkiii 
of  the  fishing  bounties  and  allowanoee  with  the 
salt  tax :  they  should  have  plaeed  these  allow- 
ances, and  the  refined  sugar,  and  the  romdiaw- 
backs,  all  on  the  same  footing,  and  reduced  them 
all  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  the  articles  on  which  they  were  finrnded 
They  did  not  do  this.  They  omitted  the  whole ; 
with  what  mischief  you  have  already  seen  in  the 
case  of  rum  and  refined  sugar,  and  shall  pre- 
sently see  in  the  case  of  the  fishing  bountiflB 
and  allowances.  I  attempted  to  supply  a  part 
of  their  omission  in  making  the  motion  in  rela- 
tion to  drawbacks,  which  was  read  to  yoaatthe 
commencement  of  these  remaks.  Failipg  in 
that  motion,  I  made  no  further  attempt,  but 
waited  for  time,  the  great  arbiter  of  all  ques- 
tions, to  show  the  mischief  and  to  enfbree  the 
remedy.  That  arbiter  is  now  here,  with  his 
proofs  in  his  hand,  in  the  shape  of  certain  re- 
ports horn  the  Treasury  Department  in  relatkn 
to  the  salt  duty  and  the  fishing  bountiea  and 
allowances,  which  have  been  printed  bj  the 
order  of  the  Senate,  and  constitute  part  of  the 
salt  document.  No.  196.  From  that  docomntl 
now  proceed  to  collect  the  evidences  of  one 
branch  of  the  mischief-^e  pecuniaij  btandi 
of  it — ^which  the  omission  to  make  the  proper 
reductions  in  these  allowances  has  ^n^H*^ 
upon  the  country. 

The  salt  duty  was  reduced  one-fourtli  in  the 
year  1831 ;  the  fishing  bounties  and  aUowamosi 
that  year  were  $313,894;  they  should  havt 
been  reduced  one-fourth  also,  which  would  havt 
made  them  about  $160,000.  In  1832  the  duty 
was  reduced  one-half;  the  fishing  bounties  and 
allowances  were  paid  in  full,  and  amoanled  to 
$234,137 ;  they  should  have  been  reduced  cat- 
half;  and  then  $117,018  would  have  diadiaifed 
them.    The  compromise  act  was  made  in  1833^ 
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aiid,iiiite  Ihb  opentioii  <tf  thii  ftck,  tl»  nit 
dnty  hai  imdflcsooe  btaidid  ledooticmfl, 
to  iMw  radneed  to  abmit  Oiie^hiid  of  ito  onginil 
amoniit:  if  it  had  provided  ftr  the  oorreqpond- 
eot  nedoetion  of  the  firidng  bomitieB  and  aDoir- 
anooi,  tfawa  woold  iMire  been  laTBd  from  iliat 
year  to  the  jmr  1839— the  last  to  which  Hie 
letonM  hsfe  been  made  up— an  annual  a;ferage 
Bom  of  about  (150,000,  or  a  grosB  som  of  aboat 
9900,000.  The  proepeetive  loee  can  onlj  be 
eetiniatedi  but  it  is  to  inereaae  rapidly,  owing 
to  tlie  httge  ledoetions  in  the  salt  dn^  iq  the 
yean  1841  and  1842. 

The  present  year,  1840,  ladn  bnta  little  of 
exhansting  the  whole  amoont  of  the  salt  reye- 
nne  in  paying  the  flslung  bonnties  and  allow- 
ances ;  the  next  year  will  take  mQre  than  tlie 
wlide;  and  the  year  after  will  require  about 
doable  the  amount  of  the  salt  revenue  of  that 
year  to  be  taken  from  other  branches  of  the 
rerenue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  fisliing 
vessels :  thus  produdng  the  same  result  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sugar  duties— the  whole  amount 
of  the  salt  du^,  and  as  mudi  more  out  of  other 
duties,  bdng  paid  to  tibie  cod  and  madcerel  fish- 
ennen,  as  the  whole  amount  of  the  'sugar  tax, 
and  considerably  .more,  is  paid  to  the  sugar- 
refiners.  The  results  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  ensuing  ones,  are  of  course  computed :  they 
are  computations  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
last  ascertained  year's  operations.  The  last 
year  to  which  all  the  heads  of  this  branch  of 
business  is  made  up,  is  the  year  1838 ;  and  for 
that  year  they  stand  thus :  Salt  imported,  in 
round  numbers,  seven  millions  of  bui^els;  net 
revenue  from  it,  about  $430,000 ;  fishing  boun- 
ties and  allowances,  $320,000.  Assuming  the 
hnportation  of  the  present  year  to  be  the  same, 
and  the  bounties  and  allowances  to  be  the  same, 
the  loss  to  the  Treasury  will  be  $206,000 ;  for 
the  salt  duty  tills  year  will  undergo  a  fiir- 
thcr  reduction.  In  1842^  when  this  duty  has 
reached  its  lowest  point,  the  whole  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  it  is  computed  at  about 
$170,000,  while  the  fishing  bounties  and  al- 
lowances continuing  the  same,  namely,  about 
$320,000,  the  salt  revenue  in  the  gross  will  be 
little  more  than  half  enough  to  pay  it;  and, 
after  deducting  the  weighers'  and  measurers' 
ISms,  which  come  out  of  the  Treasury,  and 
amount  to  $52,500  on  an  importation  of  seven 
millions ;  after  deducting  this  item,  there  wiU 


beadefletenoy  of  abfmt  $900,000  fai  the  salt 
rsvemie,  In  meetfaig  the  drawbaclDi,  in  the  sliape 
of  bounties  and  rilowaaoea  founded  upon  it 
Thus  two-iUrds  of  the  whole  amount  of  tte 
saltravmueiiattlds  time  paid  to  the  flahbig 
vessels.  Kezt  year  it  will  all  go  to  them ;  and 
after  1842;  vre  shsll  have  to  raise  money  frtm 
otfMT  sooross  to  the  amount  of  $200^000  per 
annum,  or  raise  the  salt  duty  itself  to  produce 
that  amount,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  draw* 
backs,  which  were  permlttsd  to  take  the  form 
of  bounties  and  allowances  to  fishing  vessels. 
Sooh  is  the  operation  of  the  eon^iromise  act! 
tiiat  act  which  is  sty  led  mered  and  inviolable ! 

Of  the  other  misdiielii  resulting  from  this 
eompromise  act^  whidi  reduoed  the  duties  on 
sah^  and  the  one  whidi  preceded  it  for  the  same 
purpose,  VFlthout  reducing  the  oone^pondent 
bounties  and  aOowanees  to  the  fishing  interest 
— of  these  remaining  misehleft,  whereof  there 
are  many,  I  mean  to  mention  but  one;  and 
merely  to  mention  that^  and  not  to  argue  it. 
It  is  the  oonstitutional  otjection  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  thing  beyond  the  duty  received— 
the  pvfrment  of  any  thing  whi^  exceeds  the 
dmwbadc<^  the  duty.  Up  to  that  pointy  I  ad- 
mit the  constitutionality  of  drawbadcs,  whether 
passing  under  that  name,  or  changed  to  the 
name  of  a  bounty,  or  an  idlowance  in  lieu  of  a 
drawback.  I  admit  the  constitutional  right  of 
Congress  to  permit  a  drawback  of  the  amount 
paid  in :  I  deny  the.  constitutional  right  to  per« 
mit  a  drawbadc  of  any  amount  beyond  what 
was  paid  in.  This  is  my  position,  wliich  I 
pledge  myself  to  maintain,  if  any  one  disputes 
it ;  and  applying  this  principle  to  the  fishing 
bounties  and  allowances,  and  also  to  the  draw^ 
backs  in  the  case  of  refined  sugars  and  rum : 
and  I  boldly  affirm  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  been  in  a  state  of  fiagrant 
violation,  under  the  compromise  act,  from  the 
day  of  its  passage  to  the  present  hour,  and  will 
continue  so  until  the  bill  is  passed  which  I  am 
about  to  ask  leave  to  bring  in. 

Sir,  I  quit  this  part  of  my  subject  with  pra- 
senting,  in  a  sin^e  picture,  the  condensed  view 
of  what  I  have  been  detailing.  It  is,  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  derived  from  sugar,  salt^ 
and  mdasses,  is  delivered  over  gratuitously  to  a 
few  thousand  persons  in  a  particular  section  of 
the  Union,  and  is  not  even  sufficient  to  satisQr 
their  demands  I     In  other  words,  that  a  tax 
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upon  a  nation  of  seyenteen  millionB  of  people, 
upon  three  articles  of  uniyenal  oonsiimption, 
articles  of  necessity,  and  of  comfort,  is  laid  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  dozen  mm  distillers  and 
sugar  refiners,  and  a  few  thousand  fishermen ; 
and  not  being  sufficient  for  them,  the  deficit, 
amounting  to  manj  hmidred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  is  taken  fW>m  other  branches  of  the 
revenue,  and  presented  to  them !  and  all  this 
the  effect  of  an  act  which  was  made  out  of  doors, 
which  was  not  permitted  to  be  amended  on  its 
passsge,  and  which  is  now  held  to  be  sacred 
and  inyiolable  I  and  whidi  will  eventually  sink 
under  its  own  iniquities,  though  sustained  now 
bj  a  cry  which  was  invented  by  knavery,  and 
is  repeated  by  ignorance,  folly,  and  fitction — a 
cry  that  that  compromise  saved  the  Union. 
This  is  the  picture  I  present — ^which  I  prove  to 
be  true — and  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  legislation,  or  even  in  the  despotic  decrees, 
of  arbitrary  monarchs,  in  any  other  countiy 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

About  five  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
taken  from  the  Treasury  under  these  bounties 
and  allowances — the  greater  part  of  it  most  un- 
duly and  abuseftilly.*  The  fishermen  are  only 
entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty  paid  on 
the  imported  salt,  whidi  is  used  upon  that  part 
of  the  fish  which  is  exported ;  and  the  law  re- 
quires not  only  the  exportation  to  be  proved, 
but  the  landing  and  remaining  oi  the  cargo  in 
a  foreign  country.  They  draw  bade  this  year 
^55,000.  Do  they  pay  that  amount  of  duty  on 
the  salt  put  on  the  modicum  of  fish  whidi  they 
export  ?  Why,  it  is  about  the  entire  amount  of 
the  whole  salt  tax  paid  by  the  whole  United 
States !  and  to  justify  their  right  to  it,  they 
must  consume  on  the  exported  part  of  their 
fish  the  whole  quantity  of  foreign  salt  now  im- 
ported into  the  United  States— leaving  not  a 
handful  to  be  uschI  by  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  by  themselves  on  that  part  of  their  fish 
which  is  consumed  at  home — and  whidi  is  so 
much  greater  than  the  exported  part  This 
shows  the  enormity  of  the  abuse,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  salt  tax  now  goes  to  a  few 
thousand  fishermen;  and  if  this  compromise 
act  is  not  corrected,  that  whole  amount,  after 
1842,  will  not  be  su£Bcient  to  pay  this  small 

*  Aboai  foar  and  •  qoartor  millions  takM  iIdm  ;  tad  rtill 


class — not  equal  in  number  to  the  fknners  in  a 
common  Kentucky  county;  and  other  noiHj 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  TrsMiiry  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  I  have  often  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  evil,  and  render  a  gntX 
service  to  the  country,  by  repealing  in  folo  ths 
tax  and  all  the  bounties  and  aUowanoes  erected 
upon  it.  At  present  I  only  i«opoae^  and  tint 
without  the  least  proqiect  of  soooeaa,  to  eoned 
a  part  of  the  abuse,  by  reducing  the  paymeuls 
to  the  fishermen  in  p^portion  to  the  rednctkni 
of  the  duty  on  salt :  but  the  true  remedy  is  the 
one  applied  under  Mr.  Jeflerson'a  administnr 
tion — total  repeal  of  both. 


CHAPTBB  LV. 

EXPENDirUBES  OF  THE  OOYSBNICBMT. 

At  no  point  does  the  working  of  the  pmnr 
ment  more  seriously  claim  the  attention  ef 
statesmen  than  at  that  of  its  expenses.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  all  governments  to  incresse 
their  expenses,  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  sD 
statesmen  to  restrain  them  within  the  linutaef 
a  judicious  economy.  This  obligation  was  felt 
as  a  duty  in  the  early  periods  of  oar  bistoiy, 
and  the  doctrine  of  economy  became  a  principb 
in  the  political  faith  of  the  party,  which,  whether 
called  Republican  as  formerly,  or  Democratie  as 
now,  is  still  the  same,  and  was  incorporated  in 
its  creed.  Mr.  Jefierson  laigely  rested  tha 
character  of  his  administration  upon  it;  ani 
deservedly :  for  even  in  the  last  year  of  hk 
administration,  and  after  the  enlargoment  ef 
our  territory  by  the  acquisition  of  Loaisiaiia, 
the  expenses  of  the  government  were  bat  about 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  At  the  end 
of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  sixteen  yean 
later,  they  had  risen  to  about  seven  milUoni; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren'a  (^* 
teen  years  more),  they  had  risen  to  abont  thir- 
teen millions.  At  the  same  time,  at  eadi  ef 
these  epochs,  and  in  feet,  in  every  year  of  eveiy 
administration,  there  were  payments  ttom  the 
Treasury  for  extraordinary  or  temporary  ob- 
jects, often  far  exceeding  in  amoant  the  regular 
governmental  expenses.  Thus,  in  the  last  year 
of  Mr.  JclTerson,  the  whole  outlay  tnm  tha 
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Trnworj,  WM  aboot  tirehne  DiillkMis  and  a  half  I 
of  wbMi  eight  mflliona  went  to  the  pajment  of 
prindpal  and  interaat  on  the  pablic  debt^  and 
about  one  milikm  to  other  extra  ol^fecte.  And 
m  the  Utft  year  of  Mr.  Monroe,  the  whole  paj- 
mente  wera  about  thir^-two  millions  of  doUara, 
of  whidi  aizteen  millions  and  a  half  went  to  the 
liqoidatioa  of  the  pablic  debt;  and  above  ei^t 
mflliona  more  to  other  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary o^ects.  Towaida  the  eloae  of  Mr.  Tan 
Basea*B  administration,  this  aggregate  of  oatky 
for  all  olvjeets  had  risen  to  about  thirfy-aeren 
mmiom^  whieh  the  opposition  called  thir^ 
nine;  and  presenting  this  gross  sum  as  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  goremment^  made  a  great 
outcry  against  the  extravagance  (^  the  adminis- 
trrtion ;  and  the  peofde,  not  understanding  the 
subject,  were  seriously  impressed  with  the  tiree 
and  truth  of  that  accnaation,  while  the  real  ex- 
penses were  but  about  the  one-third  of  that  sum. 
To  present  this  result  in  a  plain  and  anthentiG 
form,  the  author  of  this  View  obtained  a  call 
uponk  the  Secretary  for  the  different  payments, 
ordinaiy  and  extraordinary,  from  the  Treasury 
for  a  series  of  years,  in  which  the  payments 
would  be  phwed  under  three  heads — ^the  ordi- 
naiy, the  extraordinary,  and  the  public  debt— 
spedQriDg  the  items  of  each;  and  extmding 
from  Monroe's  time  (admitted  to  be  economi- 
cal), to  Mr.  Van  Buren's  charged  with  extray** 
ganoe.  This  return  was  made  by  the  Secretary, 
divided  into  three  columns,  with  specifications, 
as  required ;  and  though  obtained  for  a  tempo- 
rsiy  and  transient  purpose,  it  possesses  a  per^ 
manent  interest  as  ^ving  a  complete  view  of  the 
financial  working  of  the  goyemment,  and  fixing 
points  of  comparison  in  the  progress  of  expendi- 
ture— ^very  proper  to  be  looked  back  upon  by 
those  who  would  hold  the  govemment  to  some 
degree  of  economy  in  the  use  of  the  public 
money.  There  has  been  no  such  examination 
since  the  year  1840 :  there  would  seem  to  be 
room  for  it  now  (1855),  when  the  aggregate  of 
appropriations  exceed  seventy  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A  deduction  for  extraordinaries  would 
largely  reduce  that  aggregate,  but  still  leave 
enough  behind  to  astound  the  lovers  of  economy. 
Three  branches  of  expenditure  alone,  e|M;h  with- 
in itself  exceeds  by  upwards  of  four  to  one,  the 
whole  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  upwards  of 
double  of  sudi  expense  in  the  time  of  M^  Mon- 


roe; and  some  millions  more  than  the  same 
aggregate  in  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buien. 
These  three  branches  are,  1.  The  civil,  diplo- 
matic, mi  misoeUaneous,  (17,205,929  and  50 
cents.  2.  The  naval  service  (vrithout  the  pen- 
sions and  <<xeserved''  list),  915,012^091  and  53 
cents.  8.  The  army,  fortifications,  military 
academy  (without  the  pensions),  (12,571,496 
and64cent8.  These  three  biandies  of  exp^idi- 
ture  alone  would  amount  to  about  forty-five 
millions  of  ddlars— to  whidi  twenty-six  mil- 
lions more  are  to  be  added.  The  dormant  SfMt 
of  eoooomy— hoped  to  be  only  d(»mant^  not 
dead-Hdiould  wake  up  at  this  exhibition  <k  the 
pubtto  expenditure :  and  it  is  with  that  rievr— 
with  the  view  of  engaging  the  attention  of  some 
eooQomioal  members  of  Coogress,  that  the  ex- 
hibit is  now  made— that  this  chapter  is  writ- 
tn— and  some  regard  invoked  for  the  subject 
of  vrhieh  it  treats.  The  evils  of  extravagance 
in  the  government  are  great  Besides  the  bur- 
den upon  the  people,  it  leads  to  corruption  fai 
the  government^  and  to  a  Janissary  horde  of  V 
office  holders  to  live  upon  the  people  while  pol- 
luting their  elections  and  legislatkm,  and  poison- 
ing the  fountslns  of  public  information  in  mould- 
ing public  oi^nion  to  their  own  purposes.  More 
than  that  It  is  the  true  source  of  the  Just  di»- 
content  of  the  Soutiiem  States,  and  must  aggn^ 
vate  more  and  more  the  deep-seated  complaint 
against  the  unnecessary  levy  of  revenue  upon 
the  industry  of  one  half  of  the  Union  to  be 
chiefly  expended  in  the  other.  That  complaint 
vras  great  enough  to  endanger  the  Union  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  the  levy  and  expenditure 
was  thirty  odd  millions :  it  is  now  seventy  odd ! 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer, 
that  a  practical  man,  acquainted  with  the  objects 
for  which  the  ibderal  government  was  created, 
and  fiuniliar  with  its  financial  working  from  the 
time  its  fiithers  put  it  into  operation,  could  take 
his  pen  and  cross  out  nearly  the  one  half  of 
these  seventy  odd  millions,  and  leave  the  govern- 
ment in  full  vigor  for  all  its  proper  objects,  and 
more  pure,  by  reducbg  the  number  of  those 
who  live  upon  the  substance  of  the  people.  To 
complete  the  effect  of  this  diapter,  some  extracts 
are  given  in  the  ensuing  one,  from  the  speedi 
made  in  1840,  upon  the  expenditures  of  the 
government^  as  presenting  practical  views  upcm 
a  subject  of  permanent  interest,  and  more  wor- 
thy of  examination  now  than  then. 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  QOVEBNICENT.  COMPARATIVE 
AKD  PB06BE88IYE,  AKD  SEPARATED  FROM  EX- 
TRAORDINARIESi. 

Mr.  Benton  moyed  to  print  an  extra  nmnber 
of  these  tabular  statements  reoeiYed  firom  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  proposed  to  giye 
his  reasons  for  the  motion,  and  for  that  purpose, 
asked  that  the  papers  should  be  sent  to  him 
(which  was  demo)  i  and  Mr.  B.  went  on  to  say 
that  his  object  was  to  spread  before  the  country, 
in  an  authentic  form,  the  full  yiew  of  all  the 
government  expenses  for  a  series  of  years  past, 
going  back  as  far  as  Mr.  Monroe's  administrar 
tion;  and  thereby  enabling  every  dtisen,  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  to  see  the  actual,  the 
comparative,  and  the  classified  expenditures  of 
the  government  for  the  whole  period.  This 
proceeding  had  become  necessary,  Mr.  B.  said, 
from  the  systematic  efforts  made  for  some  years 
past,  to  impress  the  country  with  the  belief  that 
the  expenditures  had  increased  threefold  in  the 
last  twelve  years — that  they  had  risen  from 
thirteen  to  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  ;  and 
that  this  enormous  increase  was  the  effect  of 
the  extravagance,  of  the  corruption,  and  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  administrations  which  had 
succeeded  those  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Monroe. 
These  two  latter  administrations  were  held  up 
as  the  models  of  economy ;  those  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  General  Jackson  were  stigmatized  as 
monsters  of  extravagance  $  and  tables  of  figures 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  color  to  the  charac- 
ters attributed  to  each.  These  systematic  efforts 
— ^this  reiterated  assertion,  made  on  this  floor, 
of  thirteen  millions  increased  to  thirty-nine — 
and  the  effect  which  such  statements  must  have 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  cannot  see  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  was  expended, 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  B.),  to  require  some  more 
formal  and  authentic  refutation  than  any  one 
individual  could  give^something  more  impos- 
ing than  the  speech  of  a  solitary  member  could 
afford.  Familiar  with  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment for  twenty  years  past— coming  into  the 
Senate  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Monroe — ^remaining 
in  it  ever  since — a  fticnd  to  economy  in  public 
and  in  private  life — and  closely  scrutinizing  the 


expenditures  of  the  government  during  the 
whole  time— he  (Mr.  B.)  felt  himadf  to  bevny 
able  at  any  time  to  have  risen  in  his  fdaes^  and 
to  have  exposed  the  delusion  of  this  f iUrtem 
and  thirty^ine  million  bogbear ;  and,  if  Im  did 
not  do  so,  it  was  because,  in  the  flnt  jUaa^  he 
was  disinclined  to  bandy  contradictioiMi  on  ths 
floor  of  the  Senate ;  and,  in  the  aecmid  phn^ 
because  he  relied  upon  the  intelligaioe  of  the 
country  to  set  all  right  whenever  they  dUaiaed 
a  view  of  the  hcta.  This  view  ha  had  mads 
himself  the  instrument  of  proenring,  md  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  now  preeentod  it 
It  was  ready  for  the  oontemplatioii  of  the 
American  people ;  and  he  could  wish  ereiy  citi- 
zen to  have  the  picture  in  his  own  hands,  thit 
he  might  contemplate  it  at  his  own  firesidi^  and 
at  his  full  leisure.  He  could  wish  ereiy  < 
to  possess  a  copy  of  this  report,  now 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treanuy,  under  ths 
call  of  the  Senate,  and  printed  by  its  order ;  ha 
could  wish  every  citizen  to  possess  ana  of  theaa 
authentic  copies,  bearing  the  tiyrprtmolair  of  the 
American  Senate;  but  that  was  mpowMe; 
and,  limiting  his  action  to  what  was  ponibl^ 
he  would  propose  to  print  such  number  of  extia 
copies  as  would  enable  some  to  readi  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  B.  then  opened  the  tables,  and  explained 
their  character  and  contents.  The  first  one 
(marked  A)  consisted  of  three  oolumns^  and  ez- 
hibited  the  aggregate,  and  the  classified  ezpn- 
diturcs  of  the  government  ficom  the  year  18S4 
to  1839,  inclusive ;  the  second  one  (marked  B) 
contained  the  detailed  statement  of  the  p^- 
ments  annually  made  on  account  of  all  tempo- 
rary or  extraordinary  objects,  including  the 
public  debt,  for  the  same  period.  The  second 
table  was  explanatory  of  the  third  colmnn  of 
the  first  one  ;  and  the  two,  taken  together, 
would  enable  every  citizen  to  see  the  aetosl  sz- 
penditures,  and  the  comparative  expendttam^ 
of  the  government  for  the  whole  period  whlfk 
he  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  B.  then  examined  the  actual  and  the 
comparative  expenses  of  two  of  the  yeai^  takm 
from  the  two  contrasted  periods  referred  to^ 
and  invoked  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  te 
results  which  the  comparison  would  eodiihit 
He  took  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  years  men- 
tioned in  the  tables— the  years  1824  and  1839 
—and  began  with  the  first  item  in  the  fint 
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This  showed  the  9ggng^  «zpeiidi- 
Uatm  for  enrj  akjoU  for  the  jetr  1824^  to  have 
been  931,898,588  47—^7  neer  thirfy-two  mil- 
lioiiBofdo]]an,8ud  Mr.B^andifetatedaioiifl^ 
and  without  ezplanetioiiy  Tery  oepeUe  of  aston- 
iihiiig  the  poblk^  of  hnpoeing  upon  the  igno- 
lanftiaiid  of  nidiigacKy  i^gunst  the  dreedftd 
extFBfi^ttioa^  the  oonoptioii,  and  the  wicked- 
neae  of  Mr.  Monroe^e  adminlstimtkm.  Taken 
hj  itaelf  (and  indiqpateblj  tnie  it  is  in  itselQ, 
and  this  aggregate  of  near  tldrtjr4wo  millions 
is  fery  snfikient  to  ^Bbet  all  this  surprise  and 
indignatkm  in  the  pabUo  mind;  bat^  passing  on 
to  tiie  second  oolnmn  to  see  what  were  the  ex* 
penffitiirei^  independent  of  the  poblio  debt^  and 
this  large  aggregate  will  be  foond  to  be  rednoed 
more  than  one  half;  it  smks  to  915,330444  71. 
This  is  a  heaty  dednotkm;  but  it  is  not  alL 
P^Msing  on  to  the  third  eohnnl^  and  it  is  seen 
thsttheaetoal  expenses  of  Uie  goremmentfor 
permanmit  and  ordinary  dljects^  independent 
of  the  temporary  and  extraordinary  ones,  for 
this  same  year,  were  only  $7407,898  05|  be- 
ing less  than  the  one-foorth  part,  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  near  thirty-two  milUans.  This  lookSi 
quite  raasonaUe^  and  goes  for  towards  lelieviog 
Mr.  Monroe's  administratkn  from  the  impota- 
ikm  to  which  a  Tiew  of  the  aggr^te  expendl- 
tnre  for  the  year  would  have  snljected  it. 
Bat,  to  make  it  entirely  satisfoctory,  and  to 
enable  erery  dtisen  to  understand  the  impor- 
tant point  of  the  goremment  expenditures — a 
point  on  which  the  citizens  oi  a  free  and  repre- 
sentative goyemment  should  be  always  well 
informed — to  attain  this  Ml  eatisfoction,  let  us 
pass  on  to  the  second  table  (marked  B),  and  fix 
our  eyes  on  its  first  column,  under  the  year 
1824.  We  shall  there  find  every  temporary 
and  extraordinary  object,  and  the  amount  paid 
on  account  of  it,  the  deduction  of  which  reduced 
an  aggr^ate  c^  near  thirty-two  millions  to  a 
fraction  over  seven  millions.  We  shall  there 
I  the  explanation  of  the  difierence  between 
\  first  and  third  columns.  The  first  item  is 
the  sum  of  $16,568,393  76,  paid  on  account  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt 
The  second  is  the  sum  of  $4,891,386  56,  paid 
to  mat:hants  for  indemnities  under  the  treaty 
with  Spain  of  1819,  by  which  we  acquired 
Florida.  And  so  on  throu^^  nine  minor  items, 
amounting  in  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  public 
debt,  to  about  ei^^t  millions  and  a  quarter. 


This  total  added  to  the  snm  paid  on  aooount  of 
the  pnbUc  debt,  makes  dose  upon  twenty-five 
millions  of  doilan  I  and  this^  deducted  firom  the 
aggregate  of  near  thirty-two  millions,  leaves  a 
frnetion  over  seven  milljons  for  the  real  ex- 
penses of  the  govemmoit-Hiie  ordinary  and 
permanent  expenses -during  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Monroe^  administration. 

This  is  certainly  a  satisfoctory  result  It  ex- 
empts the  administration  of  that  period  firam 
the  impatattion  of  extravagance^  which  the  un- 
explained exhibition  of  the  aggregate  expencB- 
tures  mi^^t  have  drawn  upon  it  in  the  minds 
of  uninfonned  persons.  It  dears  that  adminis- 
tration from  an  blame.  It  must  be  satisfoctory 
to  every  candid  mind.  And  now  let  ns  spply 
the  test  of  the  same  examination  to  some  year 
of  the  piesent  sdministratkm,  now  so  inconti- 
nently diarged  with  nUnous  extravagance.  Let 
us  see  how  the  ssme  role  will  work  when  sp- 
plied  to  the  present  period ;  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, let  ns  take  the  last  year  in  the  table,  that 
of  1839.  Let  others  take  any  year  that  they 
please^  or  Bs  many  as  theyplowe:  I  take  ooe^ 
becanse  I  only  propose  to  give  an  example ; 
and  I  take  the  last  one  in  the  table,  becanse  it 
is  the  last  Let  ns  proceed  with  this  examina- 
tion, and  see  what  the  results,  actual  and  com- 
parative, will  be. 

Commencing  with  the  aggregate  payments 
fix>m  the  Treasury  for  all  objects,  Mr.  B.  eaid 
it  would  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
column  in  the  first  table,  that  they  amounted 
to  $37,129,396  80;  passing  to  the  second  col- 
umn, and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  sum  was 
reduced  to  $25,982,797  75 ;  and  passing  to  the 
third,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  this  latter  sum 
was  itself  reduced  to  $13,525,800  18 ;  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  second  table,  under  the  year  1839, 
and  it  would  be  seen  how  this  aggregate  of 
thirty-seven  millions  was  reduced  to  thirteen 
and  a  half.  It  was  a  great  reduction ;  a  reduc- 
tion of  nearly  two-tlurds  from  the  aggregate 
amount  paid  out ;  and  left  for  the  proper  ex- 
penses of  the  government — its  ordinary  and 
permanent  expenses — an  inconceivably  small 
sum  for  a  great  nation  of  seventeen  millions 
of  souls,  covering  an  immense  extent  of  territo- 
ry, and  acting  a  part  among  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.  To  trace  this  reduction — to  show 
the  reasons  of  the  difference  between  the  first 
and  the  third  columns^  Bir.  B.  would  follow  the 
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same  process  which  he  had  pursued  in  explain- 
ing the  expenditures  of  the  jear  1824,  and  ask 
for  nothing  in  one  case  which  had  not  heen 
granted  in  the  other. 

1.  The  first  item  to  he  deducted  fW>m  the 
thirty-seven  million  aggregate^  was  the  sum  of 
911,146.599  05,  paid  on  account  of  the  public 
debt  He  repeated,  on  account  of  the  public 
debt ;  for  it  was  paid  hi  redemption  of  Treasury 
notes ;  and  these  Treasury  notes  were  so  mudi 
debt  incurred  to  supply  the  place  of  the  revenue 
deposited  with  the  States,  in  1836,  or  shut  up 
in  banks  during  the  suspension  of  1837,  or  due 
from  merchants,  to  whom  indulgence  had  been 
granted.  To  supply  the  pkce  of  these  unattain- 
able funds,  the  goyemment  went  in  debt  by 
issuing  Treasury  notes ;  but  fiEdthftd  to  the  sen- 
timent which  abhorred  a  national  debt,  it  paid 
off  the  debt  almost  as  fiust  as  it  contracted  it. 
Above  eleven  millions  of  this  debt  was  paid  in 
1839,  amounting  to  almost  the  one-third  part 
of  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  that  year ;  and 
thus,  nearly  the  one-third  part  of  the  sum  which 
is  charged  upon  the  administration  as  extrava- 
gance and  corruption,  was  a  mere  payment  of 
debt ! — a  mere  payment  of  Treasury  notes 
which  we  had  issued  to  supply  the  place  of  our 
misplaced  and  captured  revenue— our  three  in- 
stalments of  ten  millions  cash  presented  to  the 
States  under  the  Mse  and  fraudulent  name  of  a 
deposit,  and  our  revenue  of  1837  captured  by 
the  banks  when  they  shut  their  doors  upon 
their  creditors.  The  glorious  administration 
of  President  Jackson  left  the  country  free  from 
public  debt :  its  worthy  successor  will  do  the 
same. 

Removal  of  Indians  from  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  and  extinction  of  their  titles, 
and  numerous  smaller  items,  all  specified  in  the 
third  column  of  the  table,  amount  to  about 
twelve  millions  and  a  half  more;  and  these 
added  to  the  payments  on  the  public  debt,  the 
remainder  is  the  expense  of  the  government, 
and  is  but  about  the  one-third  of  the  aggregate 
expenditure — to  be  precise,  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions and  a  half 

With  this  view  of  the  tabular  statements  Mr. 
B.  closed  the  examination  of  the  items  of  ex- 
penditure, and  stated  the  results  to  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  thirty-seven  million  aggregate  in 
1839,  like  that  of  the  thirty-two  million  aggre- 
gate in  1824,  to  about  one-third  of  its  amount. 


The  very  first  item,  that  of  the  payment  of  pdb- 
lio  debt  in  the  redemption  of  Treaeury  notei^ 
reduced  it  eleven  millions  of  dollars :  it  sank  it 
from  thirty-seven  millions  to  twentj-siz.  The 
other  eighteen  items  amounted  to  $l2flS&fm^ 
and  reduced  the  twenty-six  minions  to  tUrteea 
and  a  half.  Here  then  is  a  result  whidi  is  at- 
tained by  the  same  process  which  applies  to  Hm 
year  1824,  and  to  every  otter  year,  and  which 
is  right  in  itself ;  and  which  most  pat  to  iljgiit 
and  to  shame  a)l  the  attempts  to  excite  the 
country  with  this  bugbear  story  of  eztrm- 
gance.  In  the  first  place  the  aggreg;afee  espoh 
ditures  have  not  increased  thieefidd  in  fifteen 
years ;  they  have  not  risen  firom  tUrteen  te 
thirty-nine  millkms,  as  incontinently  iwertwl 
by  the  opposition ;  but  from  thirty-two  adllioH 
to  thirty-seven  or  thirty-nine.  And  bow  hue 
they  risen  ?  By  paying  last  year  eleven  nil- 
lions  for  Treasury  notes,  and  more  than  twehe 
millions  for  Indian  lands,  and  wara,  xemofah 
of  Indians,  and  increase  c^  the  annj  and  nsvy, 
and  other  items  as  enumerated.  The  nenh  is 
a  residuum  of  thurteen  and  a  half  miniwie  §at 
the  real  expenses  of  the  goveniment;  a  siim 
one  and  a  half  millions  short  of  what  gentlcBMB 
proclaim  would  be  an  economical  expenditoR^ 
They  all  say  that  fifteen  millions  woold  be  ai 
economical  expenditure ;  very  well !  hen  ii 
thirteen  and  a  half !  which  is  a  milBoii  and  a 
half  short  of  that  mark. 


CHAPTER   LVII. 

DEATH  OF   MR.  JUSTICE  BABBOUB  OF  THE  00- 
PBEME  COUBT.  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  ] 
y.  DANIEL,  ESQ.,  IN  niS  PLACE. 

Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barbour  was  a  i 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia  wlm  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1820.  f  M 
the  advantage — (for  advantage  I  truly  donmrf 
it  for  a  young  member)— to  be  in  hahitoal  W* 
ciety  with  such  a  man— one  of  the  aame  wutm 
with  him  the  first  session  of  my  senrioe.  Nor 
was  it  accidental,  but  sought  for  on  mj  part 
It  was  a  talented  mess— among  othen  tbe  bril> 
liant  orator,  William  Pinkney  of  Maiylnd ; 
and  the  eloquent  James  Barbour,  of  the  SenalB^ 
brother  to  die  representative :  their  coiain,  the 
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reprowntathe  Jolm  S.  Barbour,  equal  to  either 
in  the  endowments  of  the  mind :  Floyd  of  Vir- 
ginia: TrimUe  and  Ok  j  of  Kentucky.  Iknew 
the  adrantage  of  moh  asaociatkxfr-Hmd  dier- 
iehed  it.  From  that  time  I  waa  intimate  with 
Mr.  FhilUp  P.  Barbour  dnrinig  the  twenty-one 
winters  whidi.his  duties,  either  as  representa- 
tive in  OoQgresB,  or  Joatioe  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  required  him  to  be  at  Washington.  He 
was  a  man  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  re- 
pnblio— modest,  lirtnous,  pure:  artless  as  a 
child:  fidl  of  domestic  aflfeotioos:  patriotio: 
filially  devoted  to  Yvginia  as  his  mother  State, 
and  a  Mend  to  the  Union  firom  oooTiction  and 
sentiment.  He  had  a  dear  mind— a  dose,  log- 
ical and  effective  metliod  of  qieskin^— oof^oos 
without  diifbsion ;  and,  always  speaking  to  the 
subfect,  both  with  Imowledge  and  sincerity,  he 
vras  always  listened  to  with  ilftyor.  He  was 
some  time  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  i^ 
pointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  by 
Prerident  Tan  Buren  in  1837,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Jqstice  Duval,  resigned.  -He  had  the  death 
whidi  knovrs  no  pain,  and  whidi,  to  the  body, 
is  deep  without  waking.  He  vras  in  attendance 
upon  tlie  Supreme  Oourt,  in  good  hedth  and 
spirits,  and  had  done  Us  part  the  night  before 
in  one  of  the  conferences  which  the  labors  of 
the  Supreme  Bendi  impose  afanoet  nightly  on 
the  leemed  judges.  In  the  morning  he  vras 
supposed  by  hie  servant  to  be  sleepily  late,  and, 
finally  going  to  his  bedside^  found  him  dead — 
the  face  all  serene  and  composed,  not  a  feature 
or  muflde  disturbed,  the  body  and  limbs  in 
their  easy  natnrd  posture.  It  was  evident 
that  the  mschinery  of  life  had  stopped  of  itself 
and  without  a  shock.  Ossification  of  the  heart 
was  sui^posed  to  be  the  cause.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Supreme  Bench  by  Peter  V. 
Daniel,  Esq.,  of  the  same  State,  also  appointed 
by  Mr.  Van  Buren— one  in  the  first,  the  other 
in  the  last  days  of  his  administration. 

A  beautiful  instsnce  in  Mr.  Barbour  of  self- 
draial,  and  of  fidelity  to  party  and  to  persond 
fnendship,  and  regard  for  honor  and  decorum, 
occurred  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Bandolph  vras  in  the  Senate :  the  tune  fbr 
his  reflection  came  round :  he  had  some  per^ 
sond  enemies  in  his  own  party,  who,  joined  to 
the  whig  party,  could  defeat  him :  and  it  was  a 
hi|^  ol^eot  vrith  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington (that  of  Mr.  Adams),  to  have  him  de- 


feated. The  dissflbcted  and  the  qypodtion  com- 
bined together,  counted  their  numbors,  ascer- 
tained their  strength,  and  saw  that  they  could 
dispose  of  the  election;  but  only  in  fevor  of 
some  one  of  the  aune  party  with  Mr.  Randolph. 
They  oiEered  the  place  to  Mr.  Baibour.  Itvrai 
the  naturd  ascoit  in  the  gradation  of  his  ap* 
pointments;  and  he  desired  it;  and,  it  may  be 
said,  the  pboe  desired  him :  for  he  vras  a  man  te 
adorn  the  diamber  of  the  American  Senate.  Bui 
lionor  forbid;  for  vrith  him  Boma's  line  was  a 
law  of  Ilia  nature :  Where  you  fed  your  honor 
gripj  let  that  Ml  he  your  border.  He  was  the 
pmond  and  politicd  friend  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  would  not  be  need  against  him;  andsentan 
answer  to  the  combined  parties  whidi  put  an 
end  to  thdr  solidtations.  Mr.  Jolm  Tyler,  then 
governor  of  the  State^  and  standing  in  the  same 
relatkm  vrith  Mr.  Barbour  to  Mr.  Randolph,  was 
thenoflElaredthepboe:  andtodcit.  Itvrashis 
first  step  in  the  road  to  the  whig  csmp ;  where 
he  arrived  eventnaUy— and  kdged,  until  elected 
out  of  it  into  the  vioe-^rendentid  chair. 

Judge  Barbour  vras  a  Viigbia  country  gen- 
tleman, after  the  most  perfect  modd  of  that 
most  respectable  dass— living  on  his  ample 
estate^  baronially,  vrith  his  femily,  his  slaves, 
his  fiodcs  and  herds— all  vrdl  cared  for  by  him- 
self and  happy  in  his  care.  A  former  by  posi- 
tion, a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  politician  of 
course — dividing  his  time  between  his  estate, 
his  library,  his  professional,  and  his  public  du- 
ties— scrupulously  attentive  to  his  duties  in  all : 
and  strict  in  that  sdiool  of  politics  of  whidi 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  liadison,  John  Taylor  of 
Oaroline,  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Macon,  and  others, 
were  the  great  exemplars.  A  friend  to  order 
and  economy  in  his  private  life,  he  carried  the 
same  noble  qualities  into  his  public  stations, 
and  did  his  part  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment vrith  the  simplidty  and  purity  which  its 
founders  intended  for  it. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

PRESIDSNTXAL  ELECTION. 

Mr.  Yam  Bureh  was  tlie  democratic  candidate. 
His  administration  had  been  so  acceptsble  to 
lus  party,  that  his  nomination  in  a  convention 
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was  a  matter  of  form,  gone  throng  according 
to  cufltom,  bat  the  regolt  commanded  by  the 
party  in  the  different  States  in  appdnting  their 
delegates.  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  the  actual 
Vice-President,  was  also  nominated  for  re-elec- 
tion ;  and  both  nominations  were  made  in  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  the  people  who  sent  the 
delegates.  On  the  part  of  the  whigs  the  same 
nominations  were  made  as  in  the  election  of 
1836— General  William  Henry  Harrison  of 
Ohio,  for  President;  and  Mr.  John  Tyler  of 
Vir^nia,  for  Vice-President.  The  leading  states- 
men of  the  whig  party  were  agun  passed  by  to 
make  room  for  a  candidate  more  sure  of  being 
elected.  The  success  of  General  Jackson  had 
turned  the  attention  of  those  who  managed  the 
presidential  nominations  to  military  men,  and  an 
^  odor  of  gunpowder  "  was  considered  a  sufficient 
attraction  to  rally  the  masses,  without  the  civil 
qualifications,  or  the  actual  military  fame  which 
General  Jackson  possessed.  Availability,  to 
use  their  own  jargon,  was  the  only  ability 
which  these  managers  asked — ^that  is,  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  election,  and  for  their 
own  advancement,  relying  on  themselves  to  ad- 
minister the  government  Mr.  Clay,  the  prom- 
inent man,  and  the  undisputed  head  of  the  par- 
ty, was  not  deemed  available ;  and  it  was  detcr^ 
mined  to  set  him  aside.  How  to  do  it  was  the 
question.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  power 
and  spirit  to  be  rudely  thrust  aside.  Gentle, 
and  respectflil  means  were  necessary  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  was 
concertedly  importuned  to  withdraw  from  the 
canvass.  He  would  not  do  so,  but  wrote  a  let- 
ter submitting  himself  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
vention. When  he  did  so  he  certainly  expected 
an  open  decision — a  vote  in  open  convention — 
every  delegate  acting  responsibly,  and  according 
to  the  will  of  his  constituents.  Not  so  the  fact 
He  submitted  himself  to  the  convention :  the 
convention  delivered  him  to  a  conmiittee :  tlie 
committee  disposed  of  him  in  a  back  chamber. 
It  devised  a  process  for  getting  at  a  result, 
which  is  a  curiosity  in  the  chapter  of  ingenious 
inventions — which  is  a  study  for  the  complica- 
tion of  its  machinery — a  model  contrivance  of 
the  few  to  govern  many — a  secure  way  to  pro- 
duce an  intended  result  without  showing  the 
design,  and  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  to 
s!iow  what  was  done :  and  of  which  none  but 


itself  can  be  its  own  delineator ;  and,  thenhn, 
here  it  is : 

^  Or(2ere<2,  That  the  delegates  flram  each  Stale 
be  requested  to  assemble  aa  a  dd^^ation,  and 
appoint  a  oommitte^  not  exoeeding  three  in 
number,  to  receive  toe  views  and  opinions  of 
such  delegation,  and  communicate  VSe  same  to 
the  assembled  committees  of  all  the  delegatioiii^ 
to  be  by  them  respectivdy  reported  to  tWr 
principais;  and  that  thereupon  the  delq^iftei 
from  each  State  be  requested  to  aiwemble  aa  a 
delegation,  and  ballot  for  candidates  fcr  A» 
offices  of  President  and  Vlce-Preeident,  and  her* 
ing  done  so,  to  conmiit  the  ballot  derignating 
the  votes  of  each  candidate,  and  by  wliom  gncHi 
to  its  committee ;  and  thereupon  all  the  oom- 
mittees  shall  assemble  and  compare  the  sererd 
ballots,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same  to 
their  several  delegations,  together  with  waA 
&cts  as  may  bear  upon  the  nnmination ;  and 
said  delegation  shall  forthwith  re-assembls  sad 
ballot  a^ain  for  candidates  for  the  above  offioM^ 
and  agam  conmiit  the  result  to  the  above  i — 
mitte^  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a 
of  the  ballots  are  for  any  one  man  Unr  i 
date  for  President,  said  committee  shall  repot 
the  result  to  the  convention  for  ito  4 
tion ;  but  if  there  shall  be  no  such 
then  the  delegations  shall  repeat  the 
until  such  a  majority  shall  be 
then  report  the  same  to  the  convention  for  its 
consideration.  That  the  vote  of  a  miyoritj  of 
each  delegation  shall  be  reported  as  the  vote  of 
that  State;  and  each  State  represented  hoe 
shall  vote  its  full  electoral  vote  by  sndi  C  ' 
tion  in  the  conunittee." 


med.  sni 


As  this  View  of  the  Thirty  Tears  is  i 
to  show  the  working  of  our  political 
and  how  things  were  done  still  more  than  «lif 
was  done ;  and  as  the  election  of  Gfaief  magpi- 
trate  is  the  highest  part  of  that  working;  sad 
as  the  party  nomination  of  a  presideDtial  enfr 
date  is  the  election  of  that  candidate  so  frr  as 
the  party  is  concerned :  in  all  these  pofaits  ef 
view,  the  device  of  this  resolution  becomes  his* . 


torical,  and  commends  itself  to  the 
tors  upon  our  constitution.  The  people  are  to 
elect  the  President  Here  is  a  process  tiuoqgh 
multiplied  filtrations  by  whidi  the  popular  m- 
timent  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  masses^  edPiAi. 
in  little  streams,  then  united  in  one  swelling  car> 
rent,  and  poured  into  the  hall  of  the  oonrention 
— no  one  seeing  the  source,  or  coarse  of  any 
one  of  the  streams.  Algebra  and  alchesBy 
must  have  been  lud  under  contribution  to  woik 
out  a  quotient  from  such  a  combination  of  i^g 
and  symbols.    But  it  was  done.    Those  ' 
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set  the  sum  eonld  work  it :  and  the  quotient 
was  political  death  to  Mr.  Claj.  The  result 
produced  was — for  General  Scott,  16  votes: 
for  Mr.  Claj,  90  votes :  for  General  Harrison, 
148  TOtca.  And  as  the  law  of  these  conventions 
swallows  up  all  minorities  in  an  ascertained 
majority,  so  the  majorily  for  General  Harrison 
swallowed  up  the  106  votes  given  to  Mr.  Clay 
and  General  Scott,  made  them  count  for  the 
victor,  presenting  him  as  the  unanimity  can- 
didate of  the  convention,  and  the  defeated  can- 
didate and  aU  their  friends  bound  to  join  in 
his  suppOTt  And  in  this  way  the  election  of 
1840  was  effiseted!  a  process  certainly  not 
within  the  purview  of  those  framers  of  the 
constitution,  who  supposed  they  were  giving  to 
a  nation  the  choice  of  its  own  chief  magistrate. 
From  the  begnining  it  had  been  foreseen  that 
there  was  to  be  an  embittered  contest— the  se- 
verest ever  known  in  our  country.  Two  powers 
were  in  the  field  against  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  each 
strong  within  itself  and  truly  formidable  when 
united — ^the  whole  whig  party,  and  the  large 
league  of  suspended  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  IJiuted  States— now  criminal  as  well  as 
bankrupt,  and  making  its  last  struggle  for  a 
new  national  charter  in  the  effort  to  elect  a 
President  firieodly  to  it  In  elections  as  in  war 
money  is  the  sinew  of  the  contest,  and  the 
broken  and  suspended  banks  were  in  a  condi- 
tion. andVk  temper,  to  fiimish  that  sinew  with- 
out stint  By  mutual  support  they  were  able 
to  make  their  notes  pass  as  money ;  and,  not 
being  subject  to  redemption,  it  could  be  fur- 
nished witiiout  restraint,  and  with  all  the  good 
win  of  a  self-interest  in  putting  down  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  whose  hard-money  policy,  and  in- 
dependent treasury  scheme,  presented  it  as  an 
enemy  to  paper  money  and  delinquent  banks. 
The  influence  of  this  moneyed  power  over  its 
debtors,  over  presses,  over  travelling  agents, 
was  enormous,  and  exerted  to  the  uttermost, 
and  in  amounts  of  m<mey  almost  &bulou8 ;  and 
in  ways  not  dreamed  of.  The  mode  of  operat- 
ing divided  itself  into  two  general  classes,  one 
coercive — addressed  to  the  business  pursuits 
and  personal  interests  of  the  community :  the 
other  seductive,  and  addressed  to  its  passions. 
The  phrases  given  out  in  Congress  against  the 
financial  policy  of  the  administration  became 
texts  to  speak  upon,  and  hints  to  act  upon. 
Carrying  out  the  idea  that  the  re-election  of 


Mr.  Van  Buren  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
down&ll  of  all  prices,  the  ruin  of  all  industry, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  labor,  the  newspapers 
in  all  the  trading  districts  began  to  abound 
with  sudi  advertisements  as  these :  ^  Hie  aub- 
scriher  will  pay  sur  dollars  a  barrel  for  flour 
if  Harrison  is  eleetedj  and  three  dollars  if 
Van  Buren  w."  "  The  subscriber  will  pay  five 
dollars  a  hundred  for  pork  if  Harrison  is 
elected,  and  two  and  a  half  if  Van  Buren  is." 
And  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  map- 
ketable  articles,  and  through  the  different  kinds 
of  labor :  and  these  advertisements  were  signed 
by  respectable  men,  large  dealers  in  the  arti- 
des  mentioned,  and  well  able  to  fix  the  market 
price  for  them.  In  this  way  the  result  of  the 
election  was  brought  to  bear  coercively  upon 
the  business,  the  property,  and  the  pecuniaiy 
interest  of  the  people.  The  class  of  induce- 
ments addressed  to  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tions of  the  people  were  such  as  history  blushes 
to  record.  Log-cabins,  coonskins,  and  hard 
cider  were  taken  as  sjrmbols  of  the  party,  and 
to  show  its  identification  with  the  poorest  and 
humblest  of  the  people :  and  these  cabins  were 
actually  nused  in  the  most  public  parts  of  the 
richest  cities,  ornamented  with  coonskins  alter 
the  fashion  of  firontier  huts,  and  dder  drank  in 
them  out  of  gourds  in  the  public  meetings 
which  gathered  about  them:  and  the  virtues 
of  these  cabins,  these  skins,  and  this  cider  were 
celebrated  by  travelling  and  stationary  orators. 
The  whole  country  was  put  into  commotion 
by  travelling  parties  and  public  gatherings. 
Steamboats  and  all  public  conveyances  were 
crowded  with  parties  singing  doggerel  ballads 
made  for  the  occasion,  accompanied  with  the 
music  of  drums,  fifes,  and  fiddles ;  and  incited 
by  incessant  speaking.  A  system  of  public 
gatherings  was  got  up  which  pervaded  every 
State,  county  and  town— which  took  place  by 
day  and  by  night,  accompanied  by  every  pre- 
paration to  excite ;  and  many  of  which  gather- 
ings were  truly  enormous  in  their  numbers — 
only  to  be  estimated  by  the  acre ;  attempts  at 
counting  or  computing  such  masses  being  out 
of  the  question.  The  largest  of  these  gather- 
ings took  place  at  Dayton,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  month  before  the  election ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  as  given  by  its  enthusiastic  friends, 
will  give  a  vivid  idea  of  that  monster  assem- 
blage, and  of  the  myriads  of  others  of  which  it 
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was  only  the  grettest— differing  in  degree  only, 
not  in  kind : 

"Dayton,  the  whole  body  there  assembled  in 
conYcntion  coyered  ten  aa^ea  by  actual  meas- 
urement! And  at  no  time  were  there  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  people  on  the  ground. 
Every  house  with  a  flag  was  a  hotel  without 
price — the  strings  of  every  door  being  out)  and 
eyeiy  latch  unftstened!  One  hundred  thou- 
sand  !  It  were  useless  to  attempt  any  Uiing 
like  a  detailed  description  of  this  grand  gathr 
ering  of  the  people.  We  saw  it  Mh—felt  it  all— 
and  shall  bear  to  our  graves,  live  we  yet  half  a 
century,  the  impression  it  made  upon  our  hearts. 
But  we  cannot  describe  it  No  eye  that  wit- 
nessed it,  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  another, 
even  a  faint  semblance  of  the  things  it  there 
beheld.  The  bright  and  glorious  day — the 
beautiAil  and  hospitable  city^the  green-clad 
and  heaven-blessed  valley— the  tiiousand  flags, 
fluttering  in  every  breeze  and  waving  from 
every  window — the  ten  thousand  banners  and 
badges,  with  their  appropriate  devices  and  pa- 
triotic inscriptions — and,  more  than  all,  the 
hundred  thousand  human  hearts  bating  in  that 
dense  and  seething  mass  of  people — are  things 
which  those  alone  can  properly  feel  and  appre- 
ciate, who  beheld  this  grandest  spectacle  of 
time.  The  number  of  persona  present  was, 
during  the  whole  of  the  momine,  variously  es- 
timated at  (torn  seventy-five  to  mnety  thousand. 
Conjecture,  however,  was  put  to  rest  in  the  af- 
ternoon, at  the  speakers'  stand.  Hero,  while 
the  crowd  was  compact,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
described  it,  and  during  the  speech  of  General 
Harrison,  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood  was 
measurea  by  three  different  civil  engineers,  and 
allowing  to  the  square  yard  four  persons,  the 
following  results  were  arrived  at :  the  first 
made  it  77,600,  the  second  75,000,  and  the  third 
80,000.  During  the  time  of  making  three  meas- 
urements, the  number  of  square  yards  of  sur^ 
face  covered  was  continually  changing,  by  pres- 
sure without  and  resistance  from  witnin.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  his  wiseacre  assistants,  have  so 
managed  currency  matters,  that  we  have  very 
little  to  do  business  with.  Wo  can,  therefore, 
be  away  from  home,  a  portion  of  the  time,  as 
well  as  at  home.  And  with  respect  to  our 
fkmilies,  when  we  leave  upon  a  rally,  we  take  \ 
them  with  us  !  Our  wives  and  daughters,  we  , 
are  proud  to  say,  have  the  blood  of  Uieir  revo- 
lutionary mothers  and  grandmothers  coursing 
through  their  veins.  There  is  no  man  among  i 
us  whose  heart  is  more  filled  and  animated ' 
than  theirs,  by  the  spirit  of  seventy-six.  Look  I 
at  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  Nashville,  who  ' 
invited  Henry  Clay,  the  nation's  pride,  to  bo 
with  them  and  their  husbands  and  brotners  on 
the  15th  of  August !  Look  at  the  four  hundred 
at  St,  Louis,  the  nine  hundred  at  the  Tippeca- 
noe battle-ground,  the  five  thousand  at  Dayton !  ■ 
What  now,  but  tne  spirit  of  seventy-six,  does  ; 


all  this  manifest?  Ay,  and  what  tale  does  U 
all  tell?  Does  it  not  say.  that  the  wicked 
charlatanry,  and  mad  ambition,  and  selfish 
schemings,  of  the  leading  members  of  this  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  govenunent,  have 
made  themselves  felt  in  the  veiy  sanctum  sano- 
torum  of  domestic  life  ?  Does  it  not  apeak  of 
the  cheerless  hearth,  where  willing  hands  sit 
without  employment?  Does  it  sot  apeak  of 
the  half-recompensed  toil  ik  the  worn  faboier, 
who  finds,  now  and  then,  a  week's  luurd  work, 
upon  the  scant  proceeds  of  which  he  most  sub- 
sist himself  and  his  fiunily  for  a  month  !  Does 
it  not  speak  of  empty  larders  in  the  town,  while 
the  garners  of  the  country  are  orerflowiag? 
Does  it  not  speak  of  want  here  and  abaodanos 
there,  without  any  medium  of  exchance  to 
equalize  the  dispantjr  ?  Does  it  not  apeak  of  a 
general  disomnization  of  oonventiooal  opcfa- 
tions — of  embarrassment,  stagnation,  idleneflL 
and  despondency — ^whose  'nudign  influenoea* 
have  penetrated  the  inner  temples  of  mn^ 
home,  and  aroused,  to  indig^iant  speech  ai^ 
unusual  actioxi^  her  who  is  its  peace,  its  gentte- 
ness,  its  love,  its  all  but  divinity  ?  The  tmth 
is — and  it  should  be  told — the  women  are  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  these  moreDoents  of  tte 
neople.  Look  ajt  their  liberal  jpieparatioBi  at 
Nashville.  Look  at  their  boundless  hospitslilif 
at  Dayton.  Look  at  their  ardor  and  seCmty 
every  where.  And  last,  though  hx  from  the 
least  important  look  at  their  presence,  in  him* 
drcds  and  by  thousands,  wherever  there  is  a^y 
good  to  be  cfon^  to  animate  and  encoange.  and 
urec  on  their  mthers,  husbands  and  brotaenL 
W  hence  those  six  hundred  and  fortr-four  flag^ 
whose  stars  and  stripes  wave  in  the  momiqg 
breeze,  from  ncarlpr  every  house-top,  as  we  en- 
ter the  beautiful  little  oity  of  Dayton  ?  From 
the  hand  of  woman.  Whence  the  decoratioos 
of  these  porticoes  and  balconies,  that  gleam  hi 
the  rising  sun,  as  we  ride  through  the  broad 
and  crowded  streets  ?  From  the  hand  of  wih 
man.  Whence  this  handson)e  and  prood^ 
cherished  banner,  under  whkdi  the  Omo  dde> 
gation  returned  from  Nashville,  and  which  now 
marks  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cincinnati  dde> 
gation  of  one  thousand  to  Dayton  ?  From  the 
hand  of  woman.  Whence  yon  richly  wr 
and  surpassingly  beautiful  standard, 
which  cluster  the  Tippecanoe  hosts,  and  ' 

Eroduction  has  cost  many  wedcs  of  *»*ft 
ibor  ?  From  the  hand  of  woman.  Airf  |o 
come  down  to  less  poetical  but  nx>re  sabstas* 
tial  things,  whence  all  the  wholesome  viaiidi 
prepared  in  the  six  hundred  and  forty-fosr 
flag-houses  around  us.  for  our  refreshment,  and 
all  the  pallets  spread  for  our  repose  1  Fron 
the  hand  of  woman." 

By  arts  like  these  the  community  was  woriud 
up  into  a  delirium,  and  the  election  was  camd 
by  storm.  Out  of  294  electoral  votes  Mr.  Tan 
Buren  received  but  CO :  out  of  twepty-six  Staftes 
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he  reonyed  the  TOtes  of  only  seven.  He  seemed 
to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  people !  On  the 
oontraiy  he  had  been  nnprocedentedlj  8apport< 
ed  by  them — had  reoeived  a  larger  popular  vote 
than  e?er  had  been  giyen  to  any  President  be- 
five !  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou- 
sand votes  more  than  he  himself  had  received  at 
the  previous  presidential  election  when  he  beat 
the  same  General  Harrison  fourteen  thousand 
votes.  Here  was  a  startling  fact,  and  one  to 
excite  inquiry  in  the  public  mind.  How  could 
there  be  such  overwhelming  defeat  with  such 
sn  enormous  increase  of  strength  on  the  de- 
feated side  1  This  question  pressed  itself  upon 
every  thinking  mind ;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
give  it  a  solution  consistent  with  the  honor  and 
purity  of  the  elective  franchise.  For,  after  mak- 
ing all  allowance  for  the  greater  number  of 
voters  brought  out  on  this  occasion  than  at  the 
previous  election  by  the  extraordinary  exertions 
now  made  to  bring  them  out,  yet  there  would 
still  be  required  a  great  number  to  make  up  the 
fiye  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  TOtes  which 
General  Harrison  receiyed  over  and  above  his 
vote  d  four  years  before.  The  belief  of  fidse 
and  fraudulent  yotes  was  deep-seated,  and  in 
fret  8asoq[>tible  of  proof  in  many  instances. 
Many  thought  it  r^t,  for  the  sake  of  vindir 
eating  the  purity  of  elections,  to  institute  a 
scrutiny  into  the  votes;  but  nothii^  of  the 
kind  was  attempted,  and  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  February,  1841,  all  the  electoral  votes 
were  counted  without  objection — General  Har- 
rison found  to  have  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given — and  Messrs.  Wise  and 
Gushing  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Mr. 
Preston  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  were  ap- 
pointed to  give  him  the  formal  notification  of 
lus  election.  Mr.  Tyler  received  an  equal  niun- 
ber  of  votes  with  him,  and  became  Vice-presi- 
dent :  Mr.  Richard  M.  Johnson  fell  twelve  votes 
behind  Mr.  Van  Buren,  receiving  but  48  elec- 
toral votes.  It  was  a  complete  rout  of  the  de- 
mocratic party,  but  without  a  single  moral 
effect  of  victory.  The  spirit  of  the  party  ran  as 
high  as  ever,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  immedi- 
ately, and  generally,  proclaimed  the  democratic 
candidate  for  the  election  of  1844. 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

OONCLUSION  OF  MB.  VAN  BUBEITS  ADMINISTBA- 
TION. 

The  last  session  of  the  Twenty-dxth  Congress 
vras  barren  of  measures,  and  necessarily  so,  as 
being  the  last  of  an  administration  superseded 
by  the  popular  yoice^  and  soon  to  ex|nre ;  and 
therefore  restricted  by  a  sense  of  propriety, 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  its  existence,  to 
the  details  of  business  and  the  routine  of  service. 
But  his  administration  had  not  been  barren  of 
measures,  nor  inauspicious  to  the  harmony  of 
the  Union.  It  had  seen  great  measures  adopted, 
and  sectional  harmony  conciliated.  The  divorce 
of  Bank  and  State,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
constitutional  currency,  were  illustrious  meas- 
ures, beneficial  to  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  benefits  of  which  will  continue  to 
be  felt  as  long  as  they  shall  be  kept.  One  of 
them  dissolved  a  meretricious  connection,  disad- 
vantageous to  both  parties,  and  most  so  to  the 
one  that  should  have  suffered  least,  and  was 
made  to  suffer  most  The  other  carried  back 
the  government  to  what  it  was  intended  to  be — 
re-established  it  as  it  was  in  the  first  year  of 
Washington's  administration — ^made  it  in  fact  a 
hard-money  government,  giving  solidity  to  the 
Treasury,  and  freeing  the  government  and  the 
people  from  the  revulsions  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  paper  system.  No  more  complaints  about 
the  currency  and  the  exchanges  since  that  time. 
Unexampled  prosperity  has  attended  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  government,  besides  excess  of  solid 
money  in  time  of  peace,  has  carried  on  a  foreign 
war,  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  with  its 
securities  above  par  during  the  whole  time :  a 
felicitous  distinction,  never  enjoyed  by  our  coun- 
try before,  and  seldom  by  any  country  of  the 
world.  These  two  measures  constitute  an  era 
in  the  working  of  our  government,  entitled  to  a 
proud  place  in  its  history,  on  which  the  eye  of 
posterity  may  look  back  with  gratitude  and 
admiration. 

His  administration  was  auspicious  to  the 
general  harmony,  and  presents  a  period  of  i-e- 
markable  exemption  from  the  sectional  bitter- 
ness which  had  so  much  afflicted  the  Union  for 
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some  years  before — and  so  much  more  sorely 
since.  Faithful  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
his  inaugural  address,  he  held  a  firm  and  even 
course  between  sections  and  parties,  and  passed 
through  his  term  without  offence  to  the  North  or 
the  South  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  recon- 
ciled South  Carolina  to  the  Union — received  the 
support  of  her  delegation  in  Congress — saw  his 
administration  receive  the  approving  vote  of  her 
general  assembly — and  counted  her  vote  among 
those  which  he  received  for  the  presidency — the 
first  presidential  vote  which  she  had  given  in 
twelve  years.  No  President  ever  had  a  more 
difficult  time.  Two  general  suspensions  of  the 
banks — one  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  dose  of  his  administration — the  delin- 
quent institutions  in  both  instances  allying  them- 
selves with  a  great  political  party— were  power- 
ful enough  to  derange  and  distress  the  business 
of  the  country,  and  unscrupulous  enough  to 
charge  upon  his  administration  the  mischiefs 
which  themselves  created.  Meritorious  at  home, 
and  in  his  internal  policy,  his  administration  was 
equally  so  in  its  foreign  relations.  The  insurrec- 
tion in  Canada,  contemporaneous  with  his  acoes- 
uon  to  the  presidency,  made  a  crisis  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  high  duties  with  equal  firmness,^ 
skill,  and  success.  The  border  line  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  thousand  miles,  was  in  commotion  to 
join  the  insurgent  Canadians.  The  laws  of  neu- 
trality, the  duties  of  good  neighborhood,  our  own 
peace  (liable  to  be  endangered  by  lawless  expe- 
ditions from  our  shores),  all  required  him  to  re- 
press this  commotion.  And  foithfully  he  did 
BO,  using  all  the  mean»— judicial  and  military — 
whkh  the  laws  put  in  his  hands ;  and  successfully 
for  the  maintenance  of  neutrality,  but  with  some 


personal  detriment,  losing  modi  popnlir  fivfor  in 
the  border  States  from  his  stwnuoua  repression 
of  aid  to  a  neighboring  people^  inBmging  Iot 
liberty,  and  militarily  crushed  in  the  attempt 
He  did  his  duty  towards  Great  Britain  by  pie- 
venting  succor  ttom  going  to  her  revolted  sub- 
jects ;  and  when  the  scene  was  dianged,  and  her 
authorities  did  an  injury  to  us  by  the  mvada 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  destruction  of  a  vessd 
on  our  own  shore — the  case  of  the  Caroline  it 
Schlosser— he  did  his  duty  to  the  United  States 
by  demanding  redress ;  and  when  one  of  the  al- 
leged perpetrators  was  caught  in  the  State  iHiere 
the  outrage  had  been  committed,  he  did  his  dutf 
to  that  State  by  asserting  her  rig^t  to  punish 
the  infraction  of  her  own  laws.  And  ahhon^ 
he  did  not  obtain  the  redress  for  the  outrage  at 
Schlosser,  yet  it  was  never  refuted  to  him,  nor 
the  right  to  redress  denied,  nor  the  oatn^  it- 
self aseumed  by  the  British  govemmeitt  aa  kqg 
as  his  administration  lasted.  Bespeeted  at 
home,  his  administration  was  equally  so  tJbnuL 
Cordially  supported  by  his  firiends  in  OoQgreH^ 
he  was  equally  so  by  his  cabinet^  and  Us  1 
ing  newspaper,  the  Washington  Globe. 
Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State— Woodbmy  «f  ti» 
Treasury— PomseU  of  War— Panldiii^  of  ti0 
Navy— KendaU  and  John  M.  Nike,  Postnii- 
ters-general— and  Butler,  Grundy  and  Gi^i% 
successive  Attorneys-general- were  «0  har- 
monious and  effident  co-operators.  With  eieiy 
title  to  respect,  and  to  public  confidenoe^  hewaf 
disappointed  of  a  second  election,  bat  in  a  en- 
vass  which  had  had  no  precedent,  and  has  hid 
no  imitation;  and  in  which  an  mcgtaaa  d 
364,000  votes  on  his  previoos  electioo,  i 
an  increase  of  strength  which  fldr  i 
not  have  overcome. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON, 
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aumuiuiioa  or  fekident  habrison:  hib 

GABDnrr-OALL  OF  OOHeBSBB— AND  DSATH. 

Kaech  the  4tli,  St  twdre  o^dodc,  the  Senste 
met  m  its  cfaftmber,  as  smnmoned  to  do  hj  the 
ntifing  Ptesideiit)  to  be  reedj  for  the  ixiaaganr 
tko  of  the  Pxeeidait  elect^end  the  ^anaactxHi 
of  inch  eaacothe  basineeB  as  he  should  bring 
bfltoe  It  The  bodjr  wae  qmte  fbll,  end  was 
called  to  order  hy  the  secretary,  Mr.  Asborj 
Didceiui;  and  Mr.  King^  of  Alabama^  being 
dected  temporary  President  of  the  Senate,  ad- 
ministered the  oath  of  office  to  the  Vice-presi- 
dent elect  John  Tykr,  Esq.,  who  immediately 
took  the  chair  as  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
scene  in  the  chamber  was  simple  and  impressive. 
The  senators  were  in  their  seats :  members  of 
the  Honse  in  chairs.  The  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Oonrt,  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps 
were  hi  the  front  semidrcle  of  diairs,  on  the 
floor  ot  the  Senate.  Officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  were  present — ^many  citizens— and  some 
ladies.  Every  part  of  the  chamber  and  galleries 
were  crowded,  and  it  required  a  vigilant  police 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  more  than  the  allot- 
ted number.  After  the  Vice-president  elect  had 
taken  his  seat,  and  delivered  to  the  Senate  over 
which  he  was  to  preside  a  well-conceived,  well- 
expressed,  and  well-delivered  address,  appropri- 
ately brief^  a  short  pause  and  silence  ensued. 
The  President  elect  entered,  and  was  conducted 
to  the  seat  prepared  for  him  in  front  of  the  seo- 
retary's  table.  The  procession  was  formed  and 
proceeded  to  the  spacious  eastern  portico,  where 
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seats  were  pkoed,and  tiie  ceroDuny  of  tiie  inr 
angoxatloii  was  to  take  plaee.  Ajd  linmemie 
crowd,  extending  ftr  and  wide,  stood  closely 
wedged  on  the  pavement  and  endoeed  grounds 
ia  front  of  tiie  pertioo.  The  President  elect 
read  his  inangunl  address,  with  animation  and 
strong  voice,  and  was  well  heard  at  a  distance. 
As  an  inaugural  address,  it  was  confined  to  a 
dedaratkm  of  general  principles  and  sentiments; 
and  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  patriotism  iduch  ad- 
versaries, as  well  as  friends,  admitted  to  be 
sincere,  and  to  come  from  the  heart  Afber  the 
conclusion  of  the  address,  the  chief  justice  oi 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Taney,  administered  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
constitution :  and  the  ceremony  of  inauguration 
was  at  an  end. 

The  Senate  returned  to  its  chamber,  and  ha^ 
ing  recdved  a  message  from  the  President  with 
the  nominations  for  his  cabinet,  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  their  consideration;  and  unanimously 
confirmed  the  whole.  They  were :  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Secretary  of  State;  Thomas  Ewing,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ;  John  Bell,  Secretary  at 
War;  George  E.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Francis  Granger,  Postmaster-gerraral ;  John  J. 
Crittenden,  Attorney-general 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation,  convoking  the  Congress  in  ex- 
traordinary session  for  the  Slst  day  of  May  en- 
suing. The  proclamation  followed  the  usual 
form  in  not  specifying  the  immediate,  or  direct, 
cause  of  the  convocation.  It  merely  stated 
"  That  sundry  and  weighty  matters,  principally 
growing  out  of  the  conation  of  the  revenue  and 
finances  of  the  country,  appear  to  call  for  the 
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oonvocation  of  Congress  at  an  earlier  day  than 
its  next  annual  session,  and  thus  form  an  eztrar 
ordinary  occasion  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  two 
Houses  to  conyene  as  soon  as  practicable." 

President  Harrison  did  not  live  to  meet  the 
Congress  which  he  had  thus  convoked.  Short 
as  the  time  was  that  he  had  fixed  for  its  meet- 
ing, his  own  time  upon  earth  was  still  shorter. 
In  the  last  days  of  March  he  was  taken  iU :  on 
the  fourth  day  of  April  he  was  dead — at  the  age 
of  69 ;  being  one  year  under  the  limit  which 
the  psalmist  fixed  for  the  term  of  manly  life. 
There  was  no  failure  of  health  or  strength  to 
indicate  such  an  event,  or  to  excite  apprehension 
that  he  would  not  go  through  his  term  with  the 
vigor  with  which  he  commenced  it.  His  attack 
was  sudden,  and  evidently  fatal  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  public  fbneral  was  given  him,  most 
numerously  attended,  and  the  body  deposited 
in  the  Congress  vault — to  wait  its  removal  to 
his  late  home  at  North  Bend,  Ohio ;— whither 
it  was  removed  in  the  summer.  He  was  a  man 
of  infinite  kindness  of  heart,  afiectionate  to  the 
human  race, —  of  undoubted  patriotism,  irre- 
{ffoachable  integrity  both  in  public  and  private 
life ;  and  of  a  hospitality  of  disposition  which 
received  with  equal  welcome  in  his  house  the 
humblest  and  the  most  exalted  of  the  land. 

The  public  manifestations  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  President,  were  appro- 
priate and  impressive,  and  co-extensive  with  the 
bounds  of  the  Union.  But  there  was  another 
kind  of  respect  which  his  memory  received, 
more  felt  than  expressed,  and  more  pervadmg 
than  public  ceremonies :  it  was  the  regret  of  the 
nation,  without  distinction  of  party :  for  it  was 
a  case  in  which  the  heart  could  have  fair  play, 
and  in  which  political  opponents  could  join  with 
their  adversaries  in  manifestations  of  respect 
and  sorrow.  Both  the  deceased  President,  and 
the  Vice-president,  were  of  the  same  party, 
elected  by  the  same  vote,  and  their  administra- 
tions expected  to  be  of  the  same  character.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  no  political  calculation  could 
interfere  with  private  feeling ;  and  the  national 
regret  was  sincere,  profound,  and  pervading. 
Gratifying  was  the  spectacle  to  see  a  national 
onion  of  feeling  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  been 
so  lately  the  object  of  so  much  political  division, 
It  was  a  proof  that  there  can  be  political  opposi- 
tion without  pcnonal  animosity. 


General  Harrison  was  a  native  (^Vurginia, 
son  of  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  a  descendant  of  the  "  regicide  "  Harri- 
son who  sat  on  the  trial  of  Charles  L 

In  the  course  of  the  first  session  <^  Congress 
after  the  death  of  General  Harrison — that  ses- 
sion which  convened  under  his  call — the  oj^r- 
tunity  presented  itself  to  the  author  of  this  View 
to  express  his  personal  sentiments  with  respect 
to  him.  President  Tyler,  in  his  messagi^  re- 
commended a  grant  of  money  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  President  ^in  consideration  of  his 
expenses  in  removing  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  limited  means  which  he  had  left  be- 
hind ; "  and  a  bill  had  been  brought  into  the 
Senate  accordingly,  taking  one  year's  presiden- 
tial salary  (925,000)  as  the  amount  of  the  grut 
Deeming  this  proceeding  entirely  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  constitution — against  the  pdlicj  of 
the  government — and  the  commenoemeot  of  the 
monarchical  system  of  providing  for  fcw>»1i— ^  Mr. 
Benton  thus  expressed  himself  at  the  oondiiMB 
of  an  argument  against  the  grant : 

^  Personally  I  was  friendly  to  General  Hiifi- 
son,  and  that  at  a  time  whm  his  friende  irate 
not  so  numerous  as  in  his  last  days ;  aad  if  I 
had  needed  any  fresh  evidences  oi  the  1 
of  his  heart,  I  had  them  in  his  twice  i 
to  me,  during  the  short  period  of  his  ] 
that,  which  surely  I  should  never  httre  an- 
tioned  to  him — the  circumstance  of  my  frieid- 
ship  to  him  when  his  friends  were  ftfirar  I 
would  gladly  now  do  what  would  be  kiiid  «d 
respectful  to  his  memory — ^what  woold  be  lib^ 
ral  and  beneficial  to  his  most  respectable  widow; 
but,  to  vote  for  this  bill !  that  I  cannot  dsi 
High  consideratx>ns  of  constitutionnl  lav  mi 
public  policy  forbid  me  to  do  bo,  and  < 
me  to  make  this  resistance  to  it,  that  a  i 
may  be  made — a  stone  set  np — ftt  the  phfls 
where  this  new  violence  was  dme  to  the  ciowti 
tution— this  new  page  opened  in  the  book  dcm 
public  expenditures;  and  this  new  d^aitne 
taken,  which  leads  into  the  bottomleai  golf  cf 
civil  pensions  and  fiunily  gratuities.'' 

The  deceased  President  had  been  cloari|y  pit- 
ceded,  and  was  rapidly  foUowed,  by  tbe  i 
of  almost  all  his  numerous  famfly  of  i 
daughters.  A  worthy  son  survives  (John  Seott 
Harrison,  Esq.),  a  most  respectable  membir  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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GHAPTEB   LXI. 

▲OdSBION    OF   THE  YICE-PRESmBNT  TO   THE 
PBS8IDSNCT. 

Thk  Yioe-president  was  not  in  WMhington 
when  the  Pierident  died :  he  was  at  his  resi- 
dmce  in  lower  Virginia :  some  days  would  ne- 
cessarily elapse  before  he  oonld  arrive.  Presi- 
deni  BLarrison  had  not  been  impressed  with  the 
probaUe  &tal  termination  of  his  disease,  and 
the  consequent  propriety  of  directing  the  Vice- 
president  to  be  sent  for.  His  cabinet  could  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  taking  such  a  step 
while  the  President  lived.  Mr.  Tyler  would 
feel  it  indelicate  to  repur  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, of  his  own  will,  on  hearing  the  report  of 
the  President's  iUness.  The  attending  physi- 
duis,  from  the  most  proper  considerations,  held 
out  hopes  of  recovery  to  near  the  last ;  but,  for 
four  days  before  the  event,  there  was  a  pervad- 
ing feeling  in  the  city  that  the  President  would 
not  survive  his  attack.  His  death  left  the  ex- 
ecutive government  for  some  days  in  a  state  of 
interr^num.  There  was  no  authority,  or  per- 
son present,  legally  empowered  to  take  any 
step ;  and  so  vital  an  event  as  a  change  in  the 
chief  mag^trate,  required  the  &ct  to  be  formally 
and  publicly  verified.  In  the  absence  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Vice-president,  the  members  of 
the  late  cabinet  very  properly  imited  in  announ- 
cing the  event  to  the  country,  and  in  despatch- 
ing a  messenger  of  state  to  Mr.  Tyler,  to  give 
him  the  authentic  information  which  would 
Ehow  the  necessity  of  his  presence  at  the  seat 


of  government  He  repaired  to  it  immediately, 
took  the  oath  of  ofSoe,  before  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  iJie  District  of  ColumlHa^ 
William  Cranch,  Esquire;  and  appointed  tiie 
late  cabinet  for  his  own.  Each  was  retamed  in 
the  place  held  under  his  predecessor,  and  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  regard  and  confl- 


Four  days  after  his  accession  to  the  presi- 
dency, Mr.  Tyler  issued  an  address,  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  inaugural,  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  paragraph  of  whkh  was  very 
appropriately  devoted  to  his  predecessor,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  elevation  to  the 
presidential  chair.  That  paragraph  was  in  these 
words: 

"  Before  my  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government, 
the  painfiil  communication  was  made  to  you,  by 
the  officers  presiding  over  the  several  deiNurt- 
ments,  of  the  deeply  regretted  death  of  William 
Henrt  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  him  you  had  conferred  your  suf- 
frages for  the  first  office  in  jrour  gift,  and  had 
selected  him  as  your  chosen  instrument  to  cor- 
rect and  reform  all  such  errors  and  abuses  as 
had  manifested  themselves  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  practical  operations  of  the  government. 
While  standing  at  the  threshold  of  this  great 
workj  he  has,  by  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  been  removed  from  amongst  us,  and 
by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  the  efforts 
to  be  dlirected  to  the  accomplishing  of  this  vi- 
tally important  task  have  devolved  upon  myself. 
This  same  occurrence  has  subjected  the  wisdom 
and  sufficiency  of  our  institutions  to  a  new  test. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  person 
elected  to  the  Vice-presidency  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  happening  of  a  contingency  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution,  has  had  devolved 
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upon  him  tho  presidential  office.  The  spirit  of 
faction,  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  a  lofly  patriotism,  may  find  in  this  occasion 
for  assaults  upon  my  administration.  And  in 
succeeding,  under  circumstances  so  sudden  and 
nnexpectra,  and  to  responsibilities  so  greatly 
augmented,  to  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  I  shall  place  in  the  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  my  only  sure  reliance. — 
My  earnest  prayer  shall  be  constantly  addressed 
to  the  all-wise  and  all-powerful  Being  who  made 
me,  and  by  whose  dispensation  I  am  called  to 
the  high  office  of  President  of  this  confederaqr. 
undcrstandingly  to  carry  oat  the  principles  or 
that  constitution  which  I  hare  sworn  ^  to  pro- 
tect, preserve,  and  defend." 

Two  blemishes  were  seen  in  this  paragraph, 
the  first  being  in  that  sentence  which  spoke  of 
the  "errors  and  abuses"  of  the  goyemment 
which  his  predecessor  had  been  elected  to  "  cor- 
rect and  reform ;"  and  the  correction  and  reform 
mation  of  which  now  deyolyed  upon  himseUl 
These  imputed  errors  and  abuses  could  only 
apply  to  the  administrations  of  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buien,  of  both  which  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  a  zealous  opponent;  and  therefore 
might  not  be  admitted  to  be  an  impartial  judge. 
Leaving  that  out  of  view,  the  bad  taste  of  such 
a  reference  was  palpable  and  repulsive.  The 
second  blemish  was  in  that  sentence  in  which 
he  contrasted  the  spirit  of  "faction"  with  the 
spirit  of  "  lofty  patriotism,"  and  seemed  to  refer 
in  advance  all  ^e  "  assaults  "  which  should  be 
made  upon  his  administration,  to  this  fiu^tious 
spirit,  warring  upon  elevated  patriotism.  Little 
did  he  think  when  he  wrote  that  sentence,  that 
within  three  short  months — ^within  less  time 
than  a  commercial  bill  of  exchange  usually  has 
to  run,  the  great  parly  which  had  elected  him, 
and  the  cabinet  officers  which  he  had  just  ap- 
pointed with  such  warm  expressions  of  respect 
and  confidence,  should  be  muted  in  that  assault ! 
should  all  be  in  the  lead  and  van  of  a  public 
outcry  against  him !  The  third  paragraph  was 
also  felt  to  be  a  flmg  at  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  therefore  unfit  for  a  place 
in  a  President's  message,  and  espedally  in  an 
inaugural  address.  It  was  the  very  periphrasis 
of  the  current  party  skmg  against  General  Jack- 
son, plainly  visible  through  the  transparent  hy- 
pothetical guise  which  it  put  on;  and  was  in 
these  words: 

"  In  view  of  the  fact,  well  avouched  by  history, 
that  the  tendency  of  all  human  institutions  is  to 


concentrate  povrer  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 
and  that  their  ultimate  down&ll  has  prooeedea 
from  this  cause,  I  deem  it  of  the  most  essentbl 
importance  that  a  complete  separation  should 
take  place  between  the  sword  and  the  puna 
No  matter  where  or  how  the  public  moneji 
shall  be  deposited,  so  long  as  the  President  can 
exert  the  power  of  appointing  and  removn^  at 
his  pleasure,  the  agents  selected  for  their  cus- 
tody, the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  ai^ 
navy  is  in  fact  the  treasurer.  A  pennanent  and 
radical  change  should  therefore  be  decreed 
The  patronage  incident  to  the  preadential  oflBoe^ 
alreadjr  grca^  is  constantly  mcreasing.  Such  in- 
crease is  destined  to  keep  pace  with  the  growtli 
of  our  population,  untiL  without  a  4gm  of 
speech,  an  army  of  officeholders  may  be  qmad 
over  the  land.  The  unrestrained  power  exerted 
by  a  selfishly  ambitious  man,  in  order  either  to 
perpetuate  his  authority  or  to  hand  it  over  to 
some  favorite  as  his  successor,  ma^  lead  to  tbe 
employment  of  all  the  means  irithm  his  eootaul 
to  accomplish  his  object  The  ri^t  to  vemofe 
from  office,  while  subjected  to  no  just  nstraiirt, 
is  inevitably  destined  to  produce  a  ipiiit  of 
crouching  servility  with  the  official  oorpa,  which 
in  order  to  uphold  the  hand  which  feeds  theai, 
would  lead  to  direct  and  active  interferenoe  m 
the  elections,  both  State  and  federal^  tlieicbj 
subjecting  the  course  of  State  legjelation  to  tM 
dictation  of  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  mak- 
ing the  will  of  that  officer  abeoluta  aad  sn- 
preme." 

This  phrase  of  "purse  and  sword,"  oooe  so 
appropriately  used  by  Patrick  Hemj,  in  de- 
scribing the  powers  of  the  federal  govenmcBt, 
and  since  so  oflen  applied  to  General  Jackso^ 
for  tho  removal  of  the  deposits,  could  have  no 
other  aim  than  a  fling  at  him ;  and  the  aboisof 
patronage  in  removals  and  appointments  to  p»- 
petuate  power,  or  hand  it  over  td  a  laTorite^  wm 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  slang  of  the  preridm 
tial  canvass,  in  relation  to  General  Jaekaon  mA 
Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Departing  firom  the  usual  reserve  and  gSMT- 
alization  of  an  inaugural,  this  address  went  kto 
a  detul  which  indicated  the  eataUiahment  cf  a 
national  bank,  or  the  re-charter  of  the  defoaci 
one,  masked  and  vitalized  und^  a  Pennsyhiai 
State  charter.    That  paragraph  ran  thus: 

"The  public  interest  also  demands  tha^  if 
any  war  has  existed  between  the  gofenwawrt 
and  the  currency,  it  shall  cease.  Meaaarei  of  a 
financial  character,  now  bavins  the  auictioB  d 
legal  enactment,  shall  be  faithftiUy  enfcieid 
until  repealed  by  the  ledslatiye  antlioritiT.  Bat 
I  owe  it  to  myself  to  declare  that  I  v^q;m  eiirt- 
ine  enactments  as  unwise  and  impofatic^  and  i&  || 
a  high  degree  oppressive.     I  suall  pmnplljr 
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gtwe  my  nnctkm  to  any  constitatioiULl  measure 
whidL  orfeinatiiig  in  Congress,  shall  have  for 
its  object  toe  restoration  of  a  sound  circulating 
medium,  so  essentially  neoessanr  to  gire  confl- 
denoe*in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to 
industry  its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to 
re-establish  the  public  prosperity.  In  deciding 
upon  the  adaotetion  of  an^  such  measure  to  the 
end  pro^osea  t^  well  as  its  conformity  to  the 
constitution.  I  shall  resort  to  the  fiithers  of  the 
great  republican  school  for  adyice  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  yiews  of  our 
system  of  goyemment  and  the  light  of  their 
eyer  glorious  example.'' 

The  concluding  part  of  this  paragraph,  in 
which  the  new  President  declares  that,  in  look- 
ing to  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  a 
national  bank,  he  should  look  for  adyice  and 
instructimi  to  the  example  of  the  fitthers  of  the 
Republic,  he  was  understood  as  declaring  that 
he  would  not  be  goyemed  by  his  own  former 
opimons  against  a  national  bank,  but  by  the 
example  of  Washington,  a  signer  of  the  consti- 
tution (who  signed  the  charter  of  the  first  nar 
tional  bank) ;  and  by  the  example  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, another  signer  of  the  constitution,  who, 
yielding  to  precedent  and  the  authority  of  ju- 
dicial decisions,  had  signed  the  charter  for  the 
second  bank,  notwithstanding  his  early  consti- 
tutional objections  to  it  In  other  parts  of  the 
paragraph  he  was  considered  as  declaring  in 
&yor  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  as  in  the 
preyious  part  of  the  paragraph  where  he  used 
the  phrases  which  had  become  catch-words  in 
the  long  contest  with  that  bank—''  war  upon 
the  currency  " — "  sound  circulating  medium  " — 
'^ restoration  of hiational  prosperity;"  ^.,  &c 
He  was  understood  to  express  a  preference  for 
the  re-charter  of  that  institution.  And  this 
impression  was  well  confirmed  by  other  circum- 
stances— ^his  zealous  report  in  iayor  of  that 
bank  when  acting  as  yolunteer  chairman  to  the 
Senate's  committee  which  was  sent  to  examine 
it — ^his  standing  a  canyass  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion in  which  the  re-charter  of  that  bank,  though 
concertedly  blinked  in  some  parts  of  the  Union, 
was  the  understood  yital  issue  eyery  where — 
his  pnblidy  ayowed  preference  for  its  notes  oyer 
gold,  at  Wheeling,  Virginia — the  retention  of  a 
cabinet,  pledged  to  that  bank,  with  expressions 
of  confidence  in  them,  and  in  terms  that  prom- 
ised a  four  years'  seryice  together— and  his 
utter  condemnation  in  other  parts  of  his  inau- 
gural, and  in  all  his  public  speeches,  of  eyery 


other  plan  (sub-treasury,  state  banks,  reyiyal 
of  the  gold  currency),  which  had  been  presented 
as  remedies  for  the  financial  and  currency  dis- 
orders. All  these  circumstances  and  declarar 
tions  left  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  only  in 
fiiyor  of  a  national  bank,  but  of  re-chartering 
the  late  one ;  and  that  he  kfflced  to  it^  and  to 
it  alone,  for  the  "sound  circulating  medium'' 
which  he  preferred  to  the  constitutional  cur- 
rency— for  the  keeping  of  those  deposits  which 
he  had  condemned  Jackson  for  remoying  from 
it— and  for  the  restoration  of  that  national  pros- 
perity, which  the  imputed  war  upon  the  bank 
had  destroyed. 


CHAPTBE   LXII. 

TWENTY-BKYENTH  OONeSESS':  FIB8T  BB88ION: 
LIST  OF  MKMBKBfl,  AND  OBGANIZATION  OV 
THE  HOUSE. 

Members  of  the  Senate, 

Maine. — Reuel  Williams,  George  Eyans. 

Nsw  Hampshixs. — Franklin  Pieroe,  Levi 
Woodbury. 

Vermont. — Samuel  Prentis,  Samuel  Phelps. 

Massachusetts. — Rufus  Ohoate,  Isaac  0. 
Bates. 

Rhode  Island. — ^Nathan  F.  Dixon,  James  F. 
Simmons. 

Connecticut. — ^Perry  Smith,  Jaz.  W.  Hunt- 
ington. 

New  York.— SUas  Wright,  N.  P.  Talhnadge. 

New  Jerset.— Sam.  L.  Southard,  Jacob  W. 
MiUer. 

PENNSTLyANiA. — Jamcs  Buchanan,  D.  W. 
Sturgeon. 

Delaware. — Richard  H.  Bayard,  Thomas 
Clayton. 

Martland. — John  Leeds  Kerr.  Wm.  D.  Mer- 
rick. 

Virginia. — Wm.  C.  Riyes,  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Carolina. — ^Wm.  A.  Graham,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mangum. 

South  Carolina. — ^Wm.  C.  Preston,  John 
C.  Calhoun. 

Georgia. — ^Alfred  Cuthbert,  John  M.  Ber- 
rien. 

Alabama. — Clement  C.  Clay,  William  R, 
Ring. 

lifississippL — John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana. — Alexander  Mouton,  Alexander 
Barrow. 

Tennessee. — ^A.  0.  P.  Nicholson,  Spencer 
Jamagin,  executiye  appointment.  Ephraim  H. 
Foster. 

Kentucky. — ^Henzy  Clay,  J.  J.  Morehead. 
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Ohio. — ^WOliam  Allen.  Benjamin  Tappan. 

Ihdiana.— Oliver  H.  Smith,  Albert  S.  White. 

Illin  018.^ — Richard  M.  Young,  Sam'l  McRob- 
erta. 

MnsouKi. — ^Lewis  F.  Linn,  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton. 

Arkansas.— Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  William  S. 
Fulton.  , 

Michigan. — ^Augustus  S.  Porter,  William 
Woodbridge. 

Members  of  the  Hou8t, 

Mains.— Nathaniel  Clifford,  Wm.  P.  Fessen- 
den,  Benj.  RandalL  David  Bronson,  Nathaniel 
Littlefield,  Alfred  Marshall,  Joshua  A.  Lowell, 
Elisha  H.  Allen. 

New  Hampshire. — ^Tristram  Shaw,  Ira  A. 
Eastman,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Edmund  Burke, 
John  R.  Reding. 

yERMONT.--Hiland  HalL  William  Slade, 
Horace  Everett^  Augustus  loung,  John  Mat- 
tocks. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  Caleb  Cushing,  Wm.  Parmen- 
ter.  Charles  Hudson,  Osmyn  Baker,  Geo.  N. 
Bnegs,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Wm.  S.  Hastings, 
Nat&niel  B.  Borden,  Biurker  Bumell,  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

Rhode  Island. — Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Wil- 
liam B.  Cranston. 

Connecticut. — Joseph  TrumbulL  Wm.  W. 
Boardman,  Thomas  W.  Williams.  Thos.  B.  Os- 
borne, Truman  Smith,  John  H.  Brockway. 

New  York.— Chas.  A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Egbert, 
John  McKeon,  James  J.  Roosevelt,  Fernando 
Wood,  Chas.  G.  Ferris,  Aaron  Ward,  Richard 
D.  Davis,  James  G.  Clinton,  John  Van  Buren, 
R.  McClellan,  Jacob  Hauck,  1r.,  Hiram  P.  Hunt 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Archibald  L.  Lin,  Bemara 
Blair,  Thos.  A.  Tomlinson,  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 
John  Sanford,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  John  G.  Floyd, 
David  P.  Brewster,  T.  C.  Chittenden,  Sam.  S. 
Bowne,  Samuel  Gordon,  John  C.  Clark,  Lewis 
Riggs,  Sam.  Partridge,  Victory  Birdseye,  A.  L. 
Foster,  Christopher  Morgan,  John  Maynard, 
John  Greig,  Wm.  M.  Oliver,  Timothy  Childs, 
Seth  M.  Gates,  John  Young,  Stanley  N.  Clark, 
Millard  Fillmore, Baboock. 

New  Jersey. — John  B.  Aycrigg,  John  P. 
B.  Maxwell,  William  Halsted,  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Joseph  F.  StrattoiL  Thos.  Jones  Yorke. 

Pennsylvania.— Charles  Brown,  John  Ser- 
jeant, George  W.  Tolland,  Charles  Ingcrsoll, 
John  Edwards,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Francis 
James,  Joseph  Fomance,  Robert  Ramsay, 
John  Westbrook,  Peter  Newhard,  George  M. 
Keim,  Wm.  Simonton,  James  Gerry,  James 
Cooper,  Amos  Gustine,  James  Irvine,  Benj. 
Bidlack,  John  Snyder,  Davis  Dimock,  Albert 
G.  Marchand,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Wm.  W.  Ir- 
win, William  Jack,  Thomas  Henry,  Arnold 
Plumer. 

Deuiwa&s. — George  B.  Rodney. 


Maryland.— Isaac  D.  Jones,  Jaa.  A.  Pearoe^ 
James  W.  Williams,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Alezaor 
der  Randall,  Wm.  Cfost  Johnson,  Jolm  T.  Ma- 
son, Augustus  R.  SoUers. 

ViRGiNu.— Henry  A.  Wise,  Frauds  Malloiy, 
George  B.  Gary,  John  M.  Botta,  R.  BL  T.  Hon- 
ter,  John  TaUaferro,  Cuthbert  Powell,  Lnm 
Bulks,  Wm.  0.  Goode,  John  W.  Jooeai  £.  W. 
Hubbard,  Walter  Coles,  Thomas  W.  GKfaner, 
Wm.  L.  Goggin,  R.  B.  Barton,  Wm.  A.  Hanis^ 
A.  H.  H.  Stuarl  Geo.  W.  Hopkim.  Geo.  W. 
Summers,  S.  L.  Mays,  Lewis  SteinrocL 

North  Carolina. — ^Kenneth  Bi^yner,  John 
R.  J.  Daniel,  Edward  Stanly,  Wm.  H.  Wash- 
ington, James  J.  McKay,  Archibald  Arrington, 
Edmund  Debeny,  R.  M.  Saunden,  Aug^  E 
Shepherd,  Abraham  Rencher,  Green  C.  Cald- 
well James  Graham,  Lewis  Williams. 

South  Carolina. — ^Isaac  £.  HolmeB,  Wil- 
liam Butler,  F.  W.  Pickens,  John  Campbell, 
James  Rogers,  S.  H.  Butler,  Thomas  D.  Sal- 
ter, R.  Barnwell  RhettC.  P.  Caldwell. 

Georgia.— Rich'd  W.  Habersham,  Wm.  C. 
Dawson,  Julius  C.  Alvord,  Eugemus  A.  Nisbek, 
Lott  Warren,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Roger  L 
Gamble,  Jas.  A.  Merriwether,  TbosTF.  FMer. 

Alabama. — ^Reuben  Chapman.  Geo.  8.  Hoos- 
ton,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Benj.  G.  Snields. 

Mississippi. — ^A.  L.  BingamaxL  W.  R.  Hazlej. 

Louisiana.— Edward  D.  White,  J.  B.  Daw- 
son. John  Moore. 

Arkansas. — Edward  Cross. 

Tennessee. — Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Almham 
McClellan,  Joseph  L.  Williama,  Tbomaa  J. 
Campbell,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  Wm.  B.  Camp- 
bell, Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Meredith  P.  Gentiy, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  Aaron  V.  BrowiL  Gave 
Johnson,  Milton  Brown,  Christopher  H.  Wil- 
liams. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd^hilip  Triplet,  Jo- 
seph R.  Underwood,  Bryan  W.  Owsley,  John  B. 
Thompson.  Willis  Green,  John  Pope,  Jamet  C 
Spri^,  John  White,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Ijn- 
doff  W.  Andrews,  Garret  Davia,  William  a 
Butler. 

Ohio.— N.  G.  Pendleton.  John  B.  WeOo^ 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Jeremian  MorroW|  WiOim 
Doane,  Calvary  Morris,  Wm.  Russell,  Joiepk 
Ridgeway,  Wm.  Medill,  Samson  Masmi,  B.  S. 
Cowan.  Joshua  Matheot,  James  Matthews, 
Geo.  Sweeney,  S.  J.  Andrews,  Joehna  R.  Gid- 
dings,  John  Hastings,  Ezra  Dean,  Sam.  Stock- 
ley. 

Indiana.— George  W.  Profflt,  Riohaid  W. 
Thompson,  Joseph  L.  White.  Jamea  H.  Cra- 
vens, Andrew  Kennedy,  Davia  Wallace,  Hemy 
S.  Lane. 

Missouri.— John  Miller,  John  0.  Sdwaidi. 

Michigan. — Jacob  M.  Howard. 

Mr.  John  White  of  Kentucky  (whig),  vti 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  over  Mr.  John  W. 
Jones  of  Virginia,  democratic  Mr.  MatUwv 
St  Clair  Clarke  of  Pennsylvai^  (wfaigX  ^^ 
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eleotod  ekrk  awer  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Cbrimnd  of  Yir* 
ginia)  democfBtic  The  wlugs  had  a  majori^ 
of  near  Mj  in  the  House,  and  of  sereh  In  the 
Senste;  so  that  all  the  legisUtiye,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  gOTemment— the  two 
Homeea  of  Gongrees  and  the  President  and  cab- 
faiet— ^were  of  the  same  political  party,  present- 
ing a  hacmonj  of  aspect  frequently  wanting 
during  the  three  prerioiis  admimstrations. 
Notwithstanding  thdr  large  majority,  the  wh% 
par^  proceeded  slowly  in  the  orguiization  of 
the  House  in  the  adc^tbn  of  roles  for  its  pro- 
ceeding. A  fcrtnight  had  been  oonsomed  in 
vain  when  Mr.  Onshing,  urgently,  and  soocess- 
fhOy  exhorted  his  whig  friends  to  action : 

**  I  say  (continued  Mr.  Gushing)  that  it  is  our 
ftnlt  if  this  House  be  disorgaiuzed.  We  are  in 
the  majority — ^we  hate  a  nuyori^  of  forty — and 
we  are  responsible  to  our  country,  to  the  con- 
stitatian,  and  to  our  God,  for  the  discharge  of 
oar  doty  here.  It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  to 
the  organisation  of  the  House,  to  the  transao- 
tidn  ciitm  business  for  which  the  country  sent 
OS  here.  And  I  appeal  to  the  whig  party  on 
this  floor  that  they  do  their  duty-^that  they 
act  manfriUy  and  expeditiously,  and  that,  how- 
soerer  the  House  may  organize,  under  wfaat- 
erer  rules,  or  under  no  rules  at  aU;  for  I  am 
prepared,  if  this  resolution  be  not  adopted,  to 
call  upon  the  Speaker  for  the  second  reading  of 
a  bill  from  the  Senile,  now  upon  the  table,  and 
to  more  that  we  proceed  with  It  under  the  pu> 
Uamentary  law.  We  can  go  on  under  that 
We  are  a  House,  with  a  speaker,  clerk,  and 
ofiScers ;  and  whether  we  have  rules  or  not  is 
immateiiaL  We  can  proceed  as  the  Gommons. 
in  England  do.  We  can  act  upon  bills  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  Gommittee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  or  to  select  committees, 
if  there  are  no  standing  committees.  And  I 
am  prepared,  if  the  House  cannot  be  organized 
under  the  proposition  now  before  us,  for  the 
porpoee  of  testing  the  question  and  enabling 
the  country  to  see  whose  fault  it  is  that  we  do 
not  go  on  with  its  business,  to  call  at  once  for 
the  action  of  the  House  upon  that  bill  under  the 
parliamentaiT  law.  Once  more  I  appeal  to  the 
whig  party,  hr  party  lines,  I  see,  are  now  about 
to  be  drawn ;  I  appeal  to  the  whig  par^,  to  the 
ftiends  of  the  administration — and  I  recognize 
but  one,  and  that  is  the  administration  of  John 
Tjlet — ^that  is  the  administration,  and  I  recog- 
mie  no  other  in  the  United  States  at  this  time ; 
I  ajmeal  to  the  administration  party,  to  the 
friends  of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler 
that  at  this  hour  they  come  to  the  rescue  or 
their  country,  and  organize  the  House,  under 
whaterer  rules :  because,  if  we  do  not,  we  shall 
become,  as  we  are  now  l>MX>ming.  the  laughing- 
stodE,  tne  scorn,  the  contempt  or  the  people  of 
these  United  States." 


The  bill  from  tiie  Senate^  for  action  on  which 
Ifr.  Gushing  was  so  fanpatient^  and  so  ready  to 
act  without  rules,  was  the  one  for  the  repeal 
of  the  sub-treasuzy ;  whilom  characterized  by 
him  as  a  serpent  hatched  of  a  fowPs  egg^  (cock- 
atrice) $  wldch  the  peof^  would  trample  into 
the  ^ist  Under  his  urgent  exhortation  the 
House  soon  organiaed,  and  made  the  rqpeaL 
Passed  so  promptly,  ^  repealing  bill,  with 
equal  celerity,  was  approTed  and  signed  l^  the 
President— leaying  him  in  the  first  quarter  of 
his  admhiiBtration  in  ftill  possession  of  that  for- 
midable sword  and  long  pnrse^  the  imputed 
union  of  which  in  the  hands  of  General  Jack* 
son  had  been  his  inoonthient  deprecation,  ereo 
in  his  inaugural  address.  Fw  this  repetl  of 
the  Bub-treasuiy  provided  no  substitute  for 
keeping  the  public  moneys,  and  left  them  with- 
out law  in  the  President's  hands. 


GHAPTEB    LXIII. 

FIBST  MXSBAGB  OF  XB.  T7LEB  TO  00HGBB8IL 
AND  MB.  OLAT*B  PBOGBAMME  OF  BUBINESSw 

The  first  paragraph  in  the  message  related  to 
the  death  of  President  Harrison,  and  after  a 
proper  expression  of  respect  and  regret,  it  went 
on  to  recommend  a  grant  of  money  to  his  fionily, 
grounded  on  the  consideration  of  his  expenses 
in  remoring  to  the  seat  of  gOTemment,  and  the 
timited  means  of  his  priyate  fortune : 

^  With  this  public  bereavement  are  connected 
other  considerations  which  will  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Gongrees.  The  preparations  neces- 
sary for  his  removal  to  the  seat  of  government^ 
in  view  of  a  residence  of  four  years,  must  have 
devolved  upon  the  late  President  heavy  expen- 
ditures, which,  if  permitted  to  burden  the 
limited  resources  of  his  private  fortune,  may 
tend  to  the  serious  embanassment  of  his  sur- 
viving fomily ;  and  it  is  therefore  respectfully 
submitt^  to  Gongress,  whether  the  ordinary 
principles  of  Justice  would  not  dictate  the  pro- 
priety of  its  legislative  interposition." 

This  recommendation  was  considered  by  many 
as  being  without  the  pale  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  dangerous  precedent  With  respect  to 
the  limited  means  of  which  he  spoke,  the  foot 
was  alike  true  and  honorable  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent.   In  public  employment  from  early  Ufi^ 
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and  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  no  pecu- 
niary benefit  had  resulted  to  him.  In  situations 
to  afford  opportunities  for  emolument,  he  availed 
himself  of  none.  With  immense  amounts  of 
public  money  passing  through  his  hands,  it  all 
went,  not  only  faithfully  to  its  objects,  but 
without  leaving  any  profit  behind  from  its  use. 
He  lived  upon  his  salaries,  liberally  dispensing 
ho^talily  and  charities,  and  with  simplicity 
and  economy  in  all  his  habits.  He  used  all  that 
he  received,  and  came  out  of  office  as  he  entered 
itf  and  died  poor.  This,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans was  a  commendable  issue  of  a  public  ca- 
reer, to  be  mentioned  with  honor  at  the  funeral 
of  an  illustrious  man :  and  should  be  so  held 
by  aU  republican  people. 

The  message  showed  that  President  Tyler 
would  not  have  convoked  the  Congress  in  extra 
session  had  it  not  been  done  by  his  predecessor ; 
but  befaig  convoked  he  would  not  disturb  the 
arrangement ;  and  was  most  iuqppy  to  find  him- 
self so  soon  surrounded  by  the  national  repre- 
sentation : 

^In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  I 
did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  becoming  in  me  to 
disturb  what  had  been  ordered  by  my  lamented 
predecessor.  T^hatever,  therefore,  may  have 
been  my  opinion  originally  as  to  the  propriety 
of  convening  Congress  at  so  early  a  day  from 
that  of  its  late  ac^oumment,  I  found  a  new  and 
controlling  inducement  not  to  interfere  with  the 
patriotic  desires  of  the  late  President,  in  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  in  whidi  I  was  so  uncz- 
pectemy  placed.  My  first  wish,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, would  necessarily  have  been  to  have 
called  to  my  aid  in  the  administration  ofpublic 
affairs,  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  in  order  to  take  their  counsel  and 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  extricating  the 
government  and  the  country  fh>m  the  embar- 
rassments weighing  heavily  on  both.  I  am  then 
most  happy  in  finmng  myself  so  soon,  after  my 
accession  to  the  presidency,  surrounded  by  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  States  and 
people." 

The  state  of  our  foreign  relations  claimed  but 
a  brief  paragraph.  The  message  stated  that  no 
important  change  had  taken  place  in  them  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent saw  nothing  to  make  him  doubt  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  with  which  the  country 
was  blessed.    He  passed  to  home  alfidrs : 

''In  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  intelligent  constituency,  in  view  of 
their  beet  interests,  will  without  hesitation,  sub- 


mit to  all  necessary  burdens.  But  it  ii^  i 
thelcss,  important  so  to  impose  them  as  to  avoid 
defeating  the  just  expectations  of  the  coimtiy 
growing  out  of  pre-existing  laws.  The  act  of 
the  2d  March,  1833,  commonly  called  the  com- 
promise act,  should  not  be  altered,  except  under 
urgent  necessities,  which  are  not  beliefed  at 
this  time  to  exist  One  year  only  remaiiiB  to 
complete  the  series  of  reductions  provided  ftr 
bv  that  law,  at  which  time  jwovisioiii  taade  bj 
the  same,  and  which  law  then  will  be  brongiit 
actively  in  aid  of  the  manufecturiDg  intenat  of 
the  Union,  will  not  fiul  to  prodnoe  the  most 
beneficial  results." 


This  compromise  act  of  1833, 
towards  the  dose  of  its  career,  and  waa  pvoriflg 
itself  to  have  been  a  complete  illnsioii  in  all  the 
good  it  had  promised,  and  a  sad  realUy  in  aU 
the  iU  that  had  been  predicted  of  it  It  Ind 
been  framed  on  the  prindple  of  helping  nttntt- 
ftctures  for  nine  years,  and  tlien  to  be  a  fiei 
trade  measure  for  ever  after.  Tlie  flnt  pait 
succeeded,  and  so  well,  in  keeping  vcp  hi|^  dntiei 
as  to  raise  &r  more  revenue  than  the 
ment  needed :  the  second  part  left  the  | 
ment  without  revenue  for  its  current  xum,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  that  vaSSatm 
twenty  per  centum  duty  <m  the  value  of  tn^ortS) 
which  was  to  have  been  the  permanent  law  of 
our  tariff;  and  which  never  became  law  at  aU. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  compromise  haTiag  pro- 
vided for  periodical  reductions  in  the  dntiea  oa 
imported  sugars  and  molasses,  made  no  provi- 
sion for  proportionate  reductions  of  the  dmr- 
back  upon  these  artides  when  exported  in  the 
changed  shape  of  rum  and  refined  sngara:  and 
enormous  sums  were  drawn  from  the  1 
by  this  omission  in  the  compromise 
great  refiners  and  rum  distillers  driTing  ■■  fae- 
mense  capital  into  their  business  for  tlie  nffo 
purpose  of  getting  the  gratuitoos 
The  author  of  this  View  endeavored  to  i 
the  omission  at  the  time,  and  repeatedly  i 
wards ;  but  these  efforts  were  resisted  by  thi 
advocates  of  the  compromise  until  these  §ratB 
ties  becoming  enormous,  rising  finom  9^000  fv 
annum,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  per  aimai, 
and  finally  reaching  five  hundred  thoonnd, 
they  roused  the  alarm  of  the  govemmnti  nd 
sunk  under  the  enormity  of  their  abuse.  Tot  it 
was  this  compromise  which  was  lield  too  awed 
to  have  its  palpable  defects  corrected,  and  the 
inviolability  of  which  was  recommended  to  to 
preserved,  that  in  addition  to  its  otlior  telli, 
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mil  iiiiHiHi,  ■!!  ■nmul  pmnnnt  nf  nnmn  hnndmfli 
cf  tlKmsHids  of  doUan  to  two  claww  of 


A  bank  of  aooie  land  WM  leoommeiided,  imder 
tiie  mM  of  fiscal  agent^  as  necoBwiy  to  fi^eili* 
tato  tba  operatkos  of  the  Treasury,  to  ]ffoiiiote 
the  ooUactloii  and  disbnneoieiit  of  the  pahlic 
vovHiiM^  and  to  supplj  s  currenoj  of  anifiMm 
rtilm.    The messaffd said: 


<*  In  intiBiate  connection  with  the  onestion  of 
rsfenne,  is  that  which  makes  proraion  for  a 
Boitebto  fiscal  agent  capable  of  adding  Increased 
fiwOitiea  in  the  coUeetion  and  disborsement  of 
the  paWe  rofenncs.  rendering  more  secure  their 
CDstody,  and  consiutiUK  a  true  economy  in  the 
0Bat  multlpUed  and  delicate  operations  of  the 
TVeasnry  department  Upon  sudi  an  a^^ent  de- 
pends in  an  eminent  dagre^  the  eetaUishment 
of  a  eurvenoj  of  uniform  TSlue,  whidi  is  of  so 
great  importance  to  all  the  essential  interesta 
of  society;  and  on  the  wisdom  to  be  manifested 
fai  its  cnationi  nrach  depends." 

nisae  are  the  reasons  which  General  Hamil- 
ton  gate  for  asking  the  estsMishment  of  the 
first  national  bank,  in  1791,  and  wUch  hs?e 
been  grren  erer  since^  no  matter  with  what 
Tariation  of  phraseology,  t€ft  the  creation  of  a 
similar  institution.  This  preference  for  a  bank, 
under  a  new  name,  was  confirmed  by  the  refec- 
tion of  the  sub-treasury  and  hard-money  cur- 
rency, assumed  by  the  message  to  hafe  been 
condemned  by  the  people  in  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election.  Speaking  of  this  system, 
it  said :  ^  ff  carried  through  all  the  etages  of 
ite  tranemutalionj  from  paper  and  specie  to 
nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  public  moneys,  its  injur 
rious  effects  have  been  anticipated  by  the  coun- 
try^ m  Us  unqualified  condemnation,**  The 
juatioe  and  wisdom  of  this  condemnation,  thus 
inferred  from  the  issue  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  carried  as  that  election  was  (and  as 
has  been  described),  has  been  tested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years,  without  finding  that  in- 
security of  the  public  moneys,  and  those  inju- 
rious efiects  which  the  message  assumed.  On 
the  contrary  those  moneys  haye  been  safely 
kep^  and  the  public  prosperity  neyer  as  great 
as  under  the  Independent  Treasury  and  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment :  and  long  has  it  been  since  any  politician 
has  allowed  hnnself  to  be  supposed  to  be  against 
ibem.    Up  to  the  date  of  that  messsge  then— 


up  to  the  first  dasy  of  the  eirtia  session,  1841— 
Mr.  Tyler  may  be  considered  as  in  fevor  of  a 
national  bank,  with  ito  p^wr  currency,  and  op- 
posed to  the  gold  and  silver  currency,  and  the 
sub-treasury.  A  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  was  recommended 
as  a  means  of  assisting  the  States  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  ^nd  raismg  the  price  of  thrir 
stocks  in  foreign  msrkets.  Repudiating  as  un- 
constitutional, the  federal  assumpti<m  of  the 
State  debts^  he  still  recommended  a  grant  of 
money  firom  the  public  ftmda  to  enable  them  to 
meet  these  debts.  In  this  sense  the  messsge 
said: 

''And  while  I  must  repudiate^  as  a  measure 
founded  in  error,  and  wantfaqg  coostitntional 
ssnction,  the  sUghtest  i^iprosdi  to  an  assump- 
tion by  this  government  of  the  debts  of  the 
States^  yet  I  can  see  in  the  distribution  adverted 
to  mu^  to  recommend  it  The  oompacte  be- 
tween the  proprietor  States  and  this  ffofemment 
expressly  guarantee  to  the  States  all  the  bene- 
fita  whidi  may  arise  from  the  sales.  The  mode 
by  whidi  this  is  to  be  eflected  addresses  itself 
to  the  discretion  of  Oon^ress  as  the  trustee  for 
the  States,  and  ito  exerase,  after  the  most  bene- 
ficial manner,  is  restrained  by  nothing  in  the 
granto  or  in  toe  constitution  so  long  as  Congress 
shsll  ioonsult  that  equality  in  the  distribution 
which  the  compscto  reqiure.  In  the  present 
condition  of  some  of  the  States,  the  quesUon  of 
distribution  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  a 

Question  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
r  the  distribution  be  not  made  in  some  form  or 
other,  the  necessity  will  daily  become  more 
uigent  with  the  debtor  States  for  a  resort  to  an 
oppressive  system  of  direct  taxation,  or  their 
credit,  and  necessarily  their  power  and  influenccL 
will  be  greatly  dimmidied.  The  payment  oi 
taxes,  of^n  tlie  most  inconvenient  and  oppres- 
sive mode,  will  be  exacted  in  place  of  contri- 
butions for  the  most  part  voluntarily  made, 
and  therefore  comparatively  uno^jpressive.  The 
States  are  emphatically  the  constitnenta  of  this 
,  and  we  should  be  entirely  regard- 
of  the  objecto  held  in  view  by  them,  in  the 
creation  of  t&B  government  if  we  could  be  in- 
difibrent  to  their  good.  Too  happy  efiects  of 
such  a  measure  upon  all  the  States,  would  im- 
mediately be  manifested.  With  the  debtor 
States  it  would  effect  the  relief  to  a  great  extent 
of  the  dtizens  from  a  heavy  burden  of  direct 
taxation,  which  presses  with  severity  on  the 
laboring  classes,  and  eminently  assist  id  restor- 
ing the  general  prosperity.  An  immediate  ad- 
vance w^d  take  place  in  the  price  of  the  State 
securities,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  States  would 
become  once  more,  as  it  should  ever  be,  lofty 
and  erect  Whether  such  distribution  should 
be  made  directly  to  the  States  in  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales,  or  in  the  form  of  profite  by  virtue 
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of  the  operations  of  any  fiscal  agency  baring 
those  proceeds  as  its  basis,  should  such  measure 
be  contemplated  by  Congress^  would  well  de- 
senre  its  consideration." 

Mr.  Tyler,  while  a  member  of  the  democratic 
party,  had  been  one  of  the  most  strict  in  the 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  one  of  the. 
most  vigilant  and  inflexible  in  bringing  pro- 
posed measures  to  the  test  of  that  instrument — 
repulsing  the  most  insignificant  if  they  could 
not  stand  it  He  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
agahist  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank, 
and  voting  for  a  scire  facicu  to  vacate  the  char- 
ter of  the  last  one  soon  after  it  was  established. 
Now,  in  recommending  the  grant  of  money  to 
the  fiunily  of  General  Harrison — in  recommend- 
ing a  bank  under  the  name  of  fiscal  agent — m 
preferring  a  national  paper  currency — in  con- 
demning the  currency  of  the  constitution — ^in 
proposing  a  distribution  of  the  land  revenue — 
in  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debts : 
In  all  these  recommendations  he  seemed  to  have 
gone  far  beyond  any  other  President,  however 
latitudinarian.  Add  to  this,  he  had  instituted 
an  inquisition  to  sit  upon  the  conduct  of  officers, 
to  hear  and  adjudge  in  secret ;  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  informers  and  debaters,  and  to  the  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  the 
freedom  of  opinion  in  the  subordinates  of  the 
government  In  view  of  all  this,  the  author  of 
this  work  immediately  exclaimed : 

'^What  times  we  have  fallen  upon!  what 
wonders  we  witness  !  how  strange  are  the  scenes 
of  the  day !  We  have  a  President,  who  has  been 
the  foremost  in  the  defence  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  States — 
whose  walk  has  been  on  the  outward  wall  of 
the  constitution — ^his  post  in  the  front  line  of 
its  defenders — his  seat  on  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  democratic  tree.  I  will  not  disparage  the 
President  by  saying  that  he  fought  side  by  side 
with  me  in  defence  of  the  constitution  and  the 
States,  and  against  the  latitudinarians.  It  would 
be  to  wrong  him  to  place  him  by  my  side.  His 
position,  as  guard  of  the  constitution,  was  fiur 
ahead,  and  far  above  mine.  He  was  always  in 
the  advance — on  the  look-out — Glistening  and 
watching — snuffing  danger  in  the  first  tainted 
breeze,  and  making  anticipated  battle  against 
the  still  invisible  invader.  Hardly  any  thing 
was  constitutional  enough  for  him.  This  was 
but  a  few  brief  years  ago.    Now  we  see  the 


measures  brought  forward  in  tha  very  bod  and 
first  blossom  of  this  administration,  whieh  kave 
all  former  unconstitutional  measures  ftr  in  the 
rear— which  add  subterfuge  and  evaakm  to  open 
violence,  and  aim  more  deadly  wounda  at  the 
constitution  than  the  fifty  previoos  jean  of  Hs 
existence  had  brought  upon  it.  I  know  not  the 
sentiment  of  the  President  upon  theae  meaBiirei^ 
except  as  disclosed  by  himself  and  aay  nothing 
to  reach  him ;  but  I  know  the  measoiea  them- 
selves— their  desperate  character,  and  &til 
issues :  and  I  am  free  to  say,  if  sudi  tbii^  csn 
come  to  pass — if  they  can  surnre  the  doable 
ordeal  of  the  House  and  the  Senate — then  then 
is  an  end  of  all  that  our  ikthers  contended  for  in 
the  formation  of  the  Ibderal  government.  To 
be  sure,  the  machinery  of  government  wovld 
stUl  stand.  We  should  stOl  have  Pteeideiit, 
Congress,  and  a  Judiciazy— an  army,  a  navy— 
a  taxing  power,  the  tax-payers,  the  tax-gather- 
ers, and  the  tax-consumers.  But,  if  such  mea- 
sures as  these  are  to  pass— a  Mil  to  lavish  the 
public  lands  on  the  (indebted)  States  in  order 
to  pay  their  debts,  supply  their  taxea^  and  i 
the  market  price  of  their  stock- 
to  defraud  the  constitution,  and  to  smug^  and 
bribe  a  bank,  though  a  national  banlc,  throng 
Congress,  under  the  alius  dictus  of  flaoal  agent 
— the  bill  to  commence  the  career  of  oivil  pen- 
sions and  fiimily  gratuities — the  inqnisitoriil 
committee,  modelled  on  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  conunittees  of  secrecy,  now  sittiiig  in 
the  custom-house  of  New  Toric,  the  terror  of 
the  honest  and  the  hope  of  the  oorrupi— the 
ex  post  facto  edict  for  the  creation  of  politlcil 
ofiences,  to  be  punished  on  suspicion  in  exparie 
trials — the  schemes  for  the  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  for  the  encouzagenMot 
and  reward  of  debaters  and  informers :  if  waA 
schemes  and  measures  as  these  are  to  come  to 
pass,  then  do  I  say  that  all  the  guards  and  liOD- 
tations  upon  our  government  are  broken  down  I 
that  our  limited  government  is  gone !  and  a 
new,  wild,  and  boundless  authority,  substituted 
in  its  place.  The  new  triumvirate — ^Bank,  Con- 
gress, and  President — will  then  be 
Fraud  and  corruption,  more  odious  than  i 
and  force,  will  rule  the  land.  The  oonstitotioB 
will  be  covered  with  a  black  veil:  and  that 
derided  and  violated  instrument  will  never  be 
referred  to,  except  for  the  motk  sanetioa  of  a 
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ftindnleBt  intArpretetioii,  or  the  inmltiiig  oeie- 
woaj  dm  dtxitctf  •^juratkm." 

Ifr.TylerluiddeliTeredamesaiige:  Mr.OUj 
firtuall J  delherod  another.  In  the  first  week 
of  the  aewk»y  he  enhmitted  a  progranime  of  mea- 
sorea,  in  the  tern  of  a  resohe,  to  be  adopted  bjr 
te  Senate,  enmneratSng  and  declaring  the  par- 
ticokr  aaiyeete,  to  which  he  thon^t  the  atten- 
tion of  Goagreea  ihoald  be  limits  at  this  extia 
seariooL    The  irilowing  was  his  programme : 

^  JSnolved^  a$  ike  ofnmon  of  the  Senate^  That 
at  tiie  preeent  seeaioo  of  Congrees,  no  buineas 
ought  to  be  transacted,  bat  ms^  as  being  of  an 
important  or  urgent  nature,  may  be  sappoeed  to 
hare  infioenoed  the  eztraordinarj  oonvention 
of  Oongress,  or  soch  as  that  the  pos^nement 
of  it  imght  be  matoriallj  detrimental  to  the 
pablie  interest 

'^Eeeolved^  thereforey  ae  the  opinion  of  the 
Senate^  That  the  followhig  snlgects  oi^t  first 
if  not  exdnsively,  to  engage  the  delibmtion  ot 


0«^«jathepr«nt 


)  repeid  of  the  sab-treasury. 

"2d.  The  incorporation  of  a  bank  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  ^ple  and  of  the  government 

^'Sd.  The  proYision  of  an  adeqiwte  roTenue 
for  the  government  by  the  imposition  of  duties, 
and  inoodiiq^  an  anthority  to  contract  a  tempo- 
rary loan  to  cover  the  public  debt  created  by 
the  last  administration. 

'*4tlL  The  prog;)ectivedistribation  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  pubbc  lands. 

^5th.  The  passage  of  necessary  appropriation 
ImUs;  and 

^  6th.  Some  modification  of  the  banldng  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Colnmbiai  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  District 

^  Beeolvedj  That  it  is  expedient  to  distribute 
the  bosinees  pn^per  to  be  done  this  session^  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiyes, 
so  as  to  avoid  both  Houses  acting  on  the  same 
subject^  and  at  the  same  time." 

It  was,  probably,  to  this  assumption  over  the 
businesB  of  Congress — this  recommendation  of 
measures  which  Mr.  Clay  thought  ought  to 
be  adopted—- that  Mr.  Gushing  alluded  in  the 
House,  when,  in  nrging  the  instant  repeal  of 
the  sab-treasury  act,  he  made  occasion  to  say 
that  he  recognised  no  administration  but  that 
of  John  Tyler.  As  for  the  ^  public  debt,"  here 
mentioned  as  being  ^created  by  the  last  ad- 
ministration," it  consisted  of  the  treasury  notes 
and  loans  resorted  to  to  supply  the  pkce  of  the 
revenue  lost  under  the  descending  scale  of  the 
compromise,  and  the  amount  taken  firom  the 
Treasury  to  bestow  upon  the  States^  under  the 
fiandoknt  name  of  a  deposit 


OHAPTBB  LXIV. 

BBPBAL  OF  THB  IXTDXPIHDXRT  TBKABUBT  AOT. 

Tbis  was  the  first  measure  of  the  new  dominaBt 
party,  and  pursoed  with  a  aeal  that  bespoke  a 
resentment  which  required  gratification,  and  In- 
dicated a  criminal  which  required  panishment 
It  seemed  to  be  considered  as  a  malefiictor  whk^ 
had  Just  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  Justkie,  aad 
whose  instant  death  was  necessary  to  expiatis 
his  oflbnoes.  Mr.  Olay  took  ^  measore  into 
his  own  disige.  ItwasNal,inhisliBtofl^]8 
to  be  passed;  and  the  bill  broagfit  in  by  him- 
self was  Na  1,  on  the  Senate's  calendar;  and 
it  was  rapidly  podied  on  to  immediate  ded^on. 
The  provisions  of  the  ImUI  were  as  summary  as 
the  proceedings  upon  it  were  rapid.  It  provided 
for  instant  repeal— to  take  effect  as  soon  as 
passed,  although  it  was  in  fiill  operation  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  officers  at  a  distance, 
chaiged  with  its  execution,  could  not  know  of 
the  repeal  until  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the 
event,  and  during  all  which  time  they  would  be 
acting  without  anthority;  and,  consequently, 
without  official  liability  for  accident  or  miscon- 
duct No  substitute  was  provided ;  and  when 
passed,  the  public  moneys  were  to  remain  with- 
out legal  guardianship  until  a  substitute  should 
be  provided — intended  to  be  a  national  bank; 
but  a  substitute  which  would  require  time  to 
pass  it,  whether  a  bank  or  some  other  measure. 
These  considerations  were  presented,  but  pre- 
sented in  vain  to  an  impatient  majority.  A 
respite  of  a  few  days,  for  the  act  to  be  known 
before  it  took  effect,  was  in  vain  urged.  In  vain 
was  it  urged  that  promulgation  was  part  of  a 
law :  that  no  statute  was  to  take  effect  until  it 
was  promulgated ;  and  that  time  must  be  allow- 
ed for  that  essential  formality.  The  delay  of 
passing  a  substitute  was  urged  as  certain :  the 
possibility  of  not  passing  one  at  all,  was  sug- 
gested :  and  then  the  reality  of  that  alarm  of 
danger  to  the  Treasury — ^the  union  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword — which  had  so  haunted  the 
minds  of  senators  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
the  deposits ;  and  which  alarm,  groundless  then, 
was  now  to  have  a  real  foundation.  All  in  vain. 
The  days  of  the  devoted  act  were  numbered: 
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the  sun  was  not  to  set  upon  it  alive :  and  late 
in  the  evening  of  a  long  and  hot  day  in  June, 
the  question  was  called,  with  a  refusal  upon 
yeas  and  nays  by  the  minority,  to  allow  a  post- 
ponement until  the  next  day  for  the  purpose  of 
debate.  Thus,  refused  one  night's  pos^ne- 
ment,  Mr.  Benton,  irritated  at  such  unparlia- 
mentary haste,  and  at  the  unmeasured  terms  of 
abuse  which  were  lavished  upon  the  doomed 
act,  rose  and  delivered  the  speech,  of  which 
some  extracts  are  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  the  prdgress  of  this  bill  a  clause  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Benton  to  exclude  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  from  becoming  a  depository  of 
public  moneys,  under  the  new  order  of  things 
which  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-treasury  sjrstem 
would  bring  about ;  and  he  gave  as  a  reason,  her 
criminal  and  corrupt  conduct,  and  her  insolvent 
condition.  The  clause  was  rejected  by  a  strict 
party  vote,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Archer — 
who  voted  for  the  exclusion.  The  repeal  bill 
was  carried  in  the  Senate  by  a  strict  party 
vote: 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Olay  of  Kentucky,  Cky- 
ton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
h(»d,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  PrestoiL  Rives, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tall- 
madge.  White,  and  Woodbridge — 29. 

Navs — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  GalhouiL  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Fulton,  King,  McKoberto,  Nichol- 
son, Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan.  Walker.  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young— 18. 

In  the  House  the  repeal  was  carried  by  a 
decided  vote — 134  to  87.  The  negative  voters 
were: 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington.  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  Linn  Boyd 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmund 
Burke,  Sampson  H.  Butler,  William  0.  Butler, 
Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  George 
B.  Cory.  Reuben  Chapman,  Nathan  Cliffoi^ 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross, 
John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis,  John  B. 
Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doan,  Andrew 
W.  Doig,  John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Eebert, 
Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A. 
Floyd,  Joseph  Fomance,  William  0.  Goode, 
Samuel  Gordon,  Amos  GustincL  William  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Haya  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  Georee  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck, 
jr.,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard, 
'        M.  T.  Hunter,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll, 


jr.,  Geo 
Robert 


Wiliam  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  Jchnk  W.  Joim& 
George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Dixon  H. 
Lewis,  Nathaniel  S.  LitUefied,  Joshua  A.  Lowdl, 
Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McOleUan,  Janfls 
J.  McKay,  Albert  G.  Marchand,  AlfMl&nhdl, 
John  Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews  Wil- 
liam Medill,  John  Miller,  William  M.  Oliver, 
William  Parmenter^Samuel  Patridge.  William 
W.  Payne,  Francis  W.  Pickens,  Amda  Plonwr, 
John  R.  Reding,  Lewis  Riggs,  JamM  Bogersi 
James  I.  Roosevelt,  John  Saniord,  Romiiliu  M» 
Saunders,  Tristram  Shaw,  Benjamm  G.  ShieUi^ 
John  S^der,  C.  Spri^  Lewis  SteenrodJBop- 
kins  L.  Turney,  John  van  Buren,  Aaron  Wara, 
Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  WeUer,  John 
Westbrook,  James  W.  Willkma,  Fenmido 
Wood. 


CHAPTBB    LXV. 

BEPEAL  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  TRRABUBT  ACOT: 
MB.  BENTON^  BPBBCS. 

Thk  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  beat  of  the  day, 
the  impatience  of  the  majority,  and  the  deter- 
mination evinced  to  suffer  no  delay  in  gratify- 
ing the  feeling  which  demanded  the  aaerifloe  of 
the  Independent  Treasury  system,  shall  not  pr»> 
vent  me  from  discharging  the  duty  whidi  I  owt 
to  the  friends  and  authors  of  that  ayBtem,  and 
to  the  country  itseli^  by  defending  it  from  the 
unjust  and  odious  character  which  damor  and 
faction  have  fastened  upon  it.  A  great  and  sys- 
tematic efibrt  has  been  made  to  cry  down  the  sob- 
treasury  by  dint  of  clamor,  and  to  render  it  odkm 
by  unfounded  representations  and  distorted  de- 
scriptions. It  seems  to  have  been  sdecfced  as 
a  subject  for  an  experiment  at  political  baa* 
boozling;  and  nothing  is  too  abeord,  too  pn- 
posterous,  too  foreign  to  the  truth,  to  be  nigad 
against  it,  and  to  find  a  lodgment,  as  it  is  fat- 
lieved,  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  and  cre- 
dulous part  of  the  community.  It  is  painted 
with  every  odious  color,  endowed  with  eieiy 
mischievous  attribute,  and  made  the  eoorae  and 
origin  of  every  conceivable  calamity.  Not  a 
vestige  of  the  original  appears;  and,  faurtead 
of  the  old  and  true  system  which  it  revives  and 
enforces,  nothing  is  seen  but  a  new  and  hide- 
ous monster,  come  to  devour  the  people,  and  to 
destroy  at  once  their  Uberty,  happiness  and  pro- 
perty. In  all  this  the  opponents  of  the  syslsai 
copy  the  conduct  of  the  French  jaoobins  of  the 
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jear  '89,  in  ftttaddDg  the  veto  power  reeerved 
to  the  king.  The  enlightened  histoiian,  Thiers, 
has  grren  ns  an  aooount  of  these  Jacobinical  ez- 
peiimenta  upon  French  credulity ;  and  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  believe  he  was  describing, 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  what  we  have  seen 
taking  place  among  ourselyes.  He  says  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  people  were 
taught  to  betieve  that  the  veto  was  a  tax,  which 
ooght  to  be  abolished ;  in  others,  that  it  was  a 
criminal,  whidi  ooght  to  be  hung ;  in  others 
again,  that  it  was  a  monster,  which  ought  to  be 
killed ;  and  m  others,  that  it  was  a  power  in  the 
king  to  pieyent  the  peojde  from  eating  or  drink- 
ing. As  a  specimen  of  this  latter  species  of 
imposition  which  was  attempted  upon  the 
ignorant,  the  historian  gires  a  dialogue  which 
actually  took  place  between  a  jacobin  politician 
and  a  country  peasant  in  one  of  the  remote  de- 
partments of  France,  and  which  ran  m  about 
these  terms :  "  My  friend^  do  you  know  what 
the  veto  is?  '•  '- 1  do  not:'  Then  I  wUl  tell 
you  what  it  IB,  It  is  this:  You  have  some 
soup  in  your  porringer  ;  you  are  going  to  eat 
it ;  the  king  commands  you  to  empty  it  on  the 
ground^  and  you  must  instantly  empty  it  on  the 
ground:  that  is  the  veto ! "  This,  said  Mr.  B. 
is  the  account  which  an  eminent  historian  ^yes 
us  of  the  means  used  to  bamboozle  ignorant 
peasants  and  to  excite  them  against  a  constitu- 
tional provision  in  France,  made  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  which  only  arre^d  legislation  till  the 
people  could  speak  \  and  I  may  say  that  means 
little  short  of  such  absurdity  and  nonsense  have 
been  used  in  our  country  to  mislead  and  deceive 
the  people,  and  to  excite  them  against  the  sub- 
treasury  here. 

It  is  my  intention,  said  Mr.  B.,  to  expose  and 
to  explode  these  artifices;  to  show  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  the  inventions  which  were  used 
to  delude  the  people  in  the  country,  and  which 
no  senator  of  the  opposite  party  will  so  fiir  fo]v 
get  himself  as  to  repeat  here ;  and  to  exhibit 
the  independent  treasury  as  it  is — ^not  as  a  new 
and  hurtful  measure  just  conceived ;  but  as  an 
old  and  salutary  law,  fallen  into  disuse  in  evil 
times,  and  now  revived  and  improved  for  the 
safety  and  advantage  of  the  country. 

What  is  it,  Mr.  President,  which  constitutes 
the  system  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  sub-treasury,  or  the  independent  treasury  ? 
It  is  two  features,  and  two  features  alone,  which 


constitute  the  system— all  the  rest  is  detail-— 
and  these  two  feature^  are  borrowed  and  taken 
firom  the  two  acts  of  Cougress  of  September 
first,  and  September  the  secmid,  1789  \  the  one 
establishing  a  revenue  system,  and  the  other 
establishing  a  treasury  departm^t  for  the 
United  SUtes.  By  the  first  of  these  acts,  and 
by  its  30th  section,  gold  and  silver  coin  alone 
was  made  receivable  in  payments  to  the  United 
States )  and  by  the  second  of  them,  section  four, 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  is  made  the 
receiver,  the  keeper,  and  the  payer,  <^  the 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  to  ^  exclusion 
of  banks,  of  which  only  three  then  existed.  By 
these  two  laws,  the  first  and  the  original  finan- 
cial system  of  the  United  States  was  established ; 
and  they  both  now  stand  upon  the  statute 
book,  unrepealed,  and  in  full  legal  force,  except 
in  some  details.  By  these  laws,  made  in  the 
first  days  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, which  sat  under  the  constitution,  gold 
and  silver  coin  only  was  made  the  currency  of 
the  federal  treasury,  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  was  made  the  fiscal  agent  to  re- 
ceive, to  keep,  and  to  pay  out  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin.  This  was  the  system  of  Washington's 
administration ;  and  as  such  it  went  into  efiect. 
All  payments  to  the  federal  government  were 
made  in  gold  and  silver ;  all  such  money  paid 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  himself 
until  he  paid  it  out ;  or  in  the  hands  of  the  col- 
lectors of  the  customs,  or  the  receivers  of  the 
land  ofiBces,  until  he  drew  warrants  upon  them 
in  fiivor  of  those  to  whom  money  was  due  from 
the  government.  Thus  it  was  in  the  beginning 
— in  the  first  and  happy  years  of  Washington's 
administration.  The  money  of  the  government 
was  hard  money ;  and  nobody  touched  that 
money  but  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  officers  who  collected  it ;  and  the  whole 
of  these  were  under  bonds  and  penalties  for 
their  good  behavior,  subject  to  the  lawful  or- 
ders and  general  superintendence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  bound  to  see  the  laws 
faithfully  executed.  The  government  was  then 
what  it  was  made  to  be — a  hard-money  govern- 
ment. It  was  made  by  hard-money  men,  who 
had  seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  paper  money, 
and  wished  to  save  tiieir  posterity  fh)m  such 
evils  in  future.  The  money  was  hard,  and  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
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ment — those  who  were  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  goyemment — and  not  m  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  only  subject  to  requisitions — who 
could  refuse  to  pay,  protest  a  warrant,  tell  the 
goyemment  to  sue,  and  thus  go  to  law  with  the 
goyemment  for  its  own  money.  The  framers 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  authors  of  the  two 
acts  of  1789,  had  seen  enough  of  the  eyils  of  the 
system  of  requisitions  under  the  confederation 
to  warn  them  against  it  under  the  constitution. 
They  determined  that  the  new  goyemment 
should  keep  its  own  hard  money,  as  well  as  col- 
lect it ;  and  thus  the  constitution,  the  law,  the 
practice  under  the  law,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  hard-money  and  independent  treasury  men, 
were  all  in  harmony,  and  in  fhll,  perfect,  and 
beautlM  operation,  under  the  first  years  of 
Qeneral  Washington's  administration.  All  was 
right,  and  all  was  happy  and  prosperous,  at  the 
commencement 

But  the  spoiler  camel  General  Hamilton 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  the 
adyocate  of  the  paper  system,  the  banking  sys- 
tem, and  the  funding  system,  which  were  fiist- 
ened  upon  England  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
his  long  and  baneM  administration  under  the 
first  and  second  George.  General  Hamilton 
was  the  adyocate  of  these  systems,  and  wished 
to  transplant  them  to  our  America.  He  exerted 
his  great  abilities,  rendered  still  more  potent 
by  his  high  personal  character,  and  his  glori- 
ous reyolutionary  seryices,  to  substitute  paper 
money  for  the  federal  currency,  and  banks  for 
the  keepers  of  the  public  money ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  extent  of  his  wishes.  The  hard- 
money  currency  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember Ist,  1789,  was  abolished  by  constraction, 
and  by  a  Treasury  order  to  receiye  bank  notes ; 
the  fiscal  agent  for  the  reception,  the  keepmg, 
and  the  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys,  con- 
sisting of  the  treasurer,  and  his  collectors  and 
receiyers,  was  superseded  by  the  creation  of  a 
national  bank,  inyested  with  the  priyilege  of 
keeping  the  public  moneys,  paying  them  out, 
and  furnishing  supplies  of  paper  money  for  the 
payment  of  dues  to  the  goyemment  Thus,  the 
two  acts  of  1789  were  ayoided,  or  superseded ; 
not  repealed,  but  only  ayoided  and  superseded 
by  a  Treasury  order  to  receiye  paper,  and  a  bank 
to  keep  it  and  pay  it  out  From  this  time  paper 
money  became  the  federal  currency,  and  a  bank 
the  keeper  of  the  federal  money.   It  is  needless 


to  pursue  this  departure  fiurther.  The  bank 
had  its  priyileges  for  twenty  years— waa  ma> 
ceeded  in  them  by  local  banks— they  superaeded 
by  a  second  national  bank — ^it  again  by  kwal 
banks-— and  these  finally  by  the  indepeodoit 
treasury  system— which  was  nothiog  biit  a 
retum  to  tiie  fimdamental  acts  of  1789. 

This  is  the  brief  history — the  geneakgy 
ra^er — of  our  fiscal  agents ;  and  from  this  it 
results,  that  after  more  than  forty  yean  of  d»> 
parture  fh}m  the  system  of  oar  ihrrftithoffi 
after  more  than  forty  years  of 
the  wilderness  <^  banks,  local  and 
after  more  than  forty  years  of  walloiwing  in  thi 
slough  of  paper  money,  sometimeB  soond,  some 
times  rotten — ^we  haye  returned  to  tlie  poiift 
firom  which  we  sat  out— hard  money  lor  ov 
Federal  Treasury ;  and  our  own  ofBoen  to  keep 
it  We  returned  tQ  the  acts  of '89,  not  sud- 
denly and  cmdely,  but  by  degrees,  mad  wHk 
det^s.  to  make  the  retum  safe  and  easy.  His 
specie  clause  was  restored,  not  by  a  soddai  md 
single  step,  but  gradually  and  progrenhrely,  ts 
be  accomplished  in  four  years.  The  custody  cf 
the  public  moneys  was  restored  to  the  fifwiifif 
and  his  officers ;  and  as  it  was  impo«iUe  fer 
him  to  take  manual  possession  of  the  moo^ 
eyery  where,  a  few  receiyera-general  wars  fpm 
to  him  to  act  as  his  deputies,  and  the  two  Buots 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  (proper  plaees 
to  keep  money,  and  their  keys  in  the  hands  of 
our  officers),  were  added  to  his  means  ci  reoriv- 
ing  and  keeping  them.  This  return  to  the  old 
acts  of  '89  was  accomplished  in  the  siimnwr  cf 
1840.  The  old  system,  with  a  new  name,  and 
a  little  additional  organization,  has  been  inlbNi 
near  one  year.  It  has  worked  welL  It  hss 
worked  both  well  and  easy,  and  now  the  q[«i- 
tion  is  to  repeal  it,  and  to  begin  again  whon 
General  Hamilton  started  us  aboye  for^  yens 
ago,  and  which  inyolyed  us  so  long  in  the  fell 
of  banks  and  in  the  misenes  and  calainitiei  cf 
paper  money.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  adi 
of  the  House  go  for  the  repeal ;  we  agpunst  it; 
and  this  defines  the  position  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  day — one  standing  on  groond  oe- 
cupied  by  Genenl  Hamilton  and  the  fodeialisti 
in  the  year  '91 ;  the  other  standing  on  the  grood 
occupied  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  JeSerton  and 
the  democracy. 

The  democracy  oppose  the  repeal,  beciB» 
this  system  is  preyed  by  experience  to  be  the 
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nis0t)  the  dieftpesti  and  the  best  mode  of  col- 
lectmg  the  refrenvei^  and  keeping  and  disbon- 
iog  the  piiblic  moneyi^  whidi  the  wiedoim  of  man 
has  yet  indented  It  ia  the  safest  mode  of  col- 
lecting because  it  reoeiTes  nothmg  but  gold  and 
ailfer,  and  thereb j  sates  the  gOTomment  from 
loBB  by  paper  money,  presenrea  the  standard  of 
Talue,  and  causes  a  supply  of  specie  to  be  k^ 
in  the  country  Ibr  the  use  of  the  people  and  for 
the  support  of  the  sound  part  of  the  banks.  It 
is  the  dieapest  mode  of  keeping  the  moneys; 
fir  the  sslaries  of  a  few  xecdTers  are  noUidi^ 
compaied  to  the  cost  of  employing  banks ;  Ibr 
banks  must  be  paid  either  by  a  per  centum,  or 
by  a  gross  sum,  or  by  allowing  them  the  grar 
tnitons  use  of  the  public  money.  This  latter 
method  has  been  tried,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  the  dearest  of  all  possible  modes.  The  sub- 
treaauiy  is  the  safest  mode  of  keeping,  for  the 
receiYei»geQeral  are  our  officers — sul^ject  to 
our  orders  removable  at  our  will— punishable 
criminally — suable  dyilly — and  boand  in  heavy 
securities.  Itis.the  best  mode;  for  it  has  no 
interest  in  increasing  taxes  in  order  to  increase 
the  deposits.  Banks  have  this  interest  A  na- 
tional  bank  has  an  interest  in  augmenting  the 
rerenne,  because  thereby  it  augmented  the  pub- 
lic deposits.  The  late  bank  had  an  avwage  de- 
posit for  near  twenty  years  of  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  of  public  money  in  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  in  the  names  of  public  officers. 
It  had  an  annual  average  deposit  of  fourteen  mil- 
lions, and  was  notoriously  in  favor  of  all  taxes, 
and  of  the  highest  tariffs,  and  was  leagued  with 
the  party  which  promoted  these  taxes  and 
tariffs.  A  sub-treasury  has  no  interest  of  this 
kind,  and  in  that  particular  alone  presents  an 
immense  advantage  over  any  bank  depositories, 
whether  a  national  institution  or  a  selection  of 
local  banks.  Every  public  interest  requires 
the  independent  treasury  to  be  continued.  It 
is  the  old  system  of '89.  The  law  for  it  has 
been  on  our  statute-book  for  fifty-two  years. 
Every  citizen  who  is  under  fifty-two  years  old 
has  lived  all  his  life  under  the  sub-treasury  law, 
although  the  law  itself  has  been  superseded  or 
avoided  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Like  the  country  gentleman  in  Moliere's  come- 
dy, who  had  talked  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  every  citizen  who  is  under  fifty-two 
has  lived  his  life  under  the  snb-treasury  law— 


under  the  two  acts  of  '89  which  constitute  i% 
and  which  have  not  been  repealed. 

We  are  against  the  repeal ;  and  although  un- 
able to  resist  it  here^  we  hope  to  show  to  the 
American  people  that  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  thai  the  time  will  come  when  its 
r^-establishment  will  be  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic voice. 

Independent  of  our  ol|jecUons  to  the  merits 
of  this  repeal,  stands  one  of  a  preliminaiy  char- 
acter, wluch  has  been  too  often  mentioned  to 
need  duddation  or  enforCNnent,  but  which  caa- 
not  be  property  omitted  in  any  general  exami- 
nation of  the  subject  We  are  about  to  repeal 
one  system  without  having  provided  another, 
and  without  even  knowing  what  may  be  sub- 
stituted, or  whether  any  substitute  whatever 
shall  be  agreed  upon.  Shall  we  have  any,  and 
if  any,  what?  Shall  it  be  a  national  bank,  alter 
the  experience  we  have  just  had  of  such  insti- 
tutions ?  Is  it  to  be  a  nondescript  invention — 
a  flscality--or  fiscal  agent— to  be  planted  in 
this  District  because  we  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction here^  and  which,  upon  the  same  argu- 
ment, may  be  placed  in  all  the  forts  and  ars^ 
nals,  in  all  the  dock-yards  and  navy-yards^  in 
all  the  lighthouses  and  powder  magazines,  and 
in  all  the  territories  which  the  United,  States 
now  possess,  or  may  hereafter  acquire?  We 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  these ;  and 
if^  with  this  argument,  we  can  avoid  the  consti- 
tution in  these  ten  miles  square,  we  can  also 
avoid  it  in  every  State,  and  in  every  territory 
of  the  Union.  Is  it  to  be  the  pet  bank  system 
of  1836,  which,  besides  being  r^ected  by  all 
parties,  is  an  impossibility  in  itself?  Is  it  to 
be  the  lawless  condition  of  the  public  moneys^ 
as  gentiemen  denounced  it,  which  prevailed 
firom  October,  1833,  when  the  deposits  were 
removed  firom  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
till  June,  1836,  when  the  State  bank  deposit 
system  was  adopted;  and  during  all  which  time 
we  could  hear  of  nothing  but  the  union  of  the 
purse  and  the  sword,  and  the  danger  to  our 
liberties  from  the  concentration  of  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  ?  Is  it  to  be  any  one  of 
these,  and  which  ?  And  if  neither,  then  are  the 
two  acts  of  '89,  which  have  never  been  repealed 
— ^which  have  only  been  superseded  by  tempo- 
rary enactments,  which  have  ceased,  or  by  trea- 
sury constructions  which  no  one  can  now  de- 
fend—are these  two  acts  to  recover  their  vitali- 
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ty  and  yigor,  and  again  become  the  law  of  the 
hind,  as  thej  were  m  the  first  years  of  General 
Washuigton's  administration,  and  before  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  overpowered  them  ?  If  so,  we 
are  still  to  haye  the  identical  system  which  we 
now  repeal,  with  no  earthly  difference  but  the 
absence  of  its  name,  and  the  want  of  a  few  of  its 
details.  Be  all  this  as  it  may — let  the  substi- 
tate  be  any  thing  or  nothing — ^we  have  still  ac- 
complished a  great  point  by  the  objection  we 
have  tak^  to  the  repeal  bdfore  the  substitute 
was  produced,  and  by  the  vote  which  we  took 
upon  that  point  yesterday.  We  have  gained 
the  adyantage  of  catting  gentlemen  off  firom  all 
plea  for  adopting  their  baneAil  schemes,  found- 
ed upon  the  necessity  of  adopting  something, 
because  we  haye  nothing.  By  their  own  yote 
they  refuse  to  produce  the  new  sjrstem  before 
they  abolish  the  old  one.  By  their  oym  yote 
they  create  the  necessity  which  they  deprecate ; 
and  haying  been  warned  in  time,  and  acting 
with  their  eyes  open,  they  cannot  make  their 
own  conduct  a  plea  for  adopting  a  bad  measure 
rather  than  none.  If  Congress  adjourns  with- 
out any  system,  and  the  public  moneys  remain 
as  they  did  from  1833  to  1836,  the  country  will 
know  whose  fault  it  is;  and  gentlemen  will 
know  what  epithets  to  apply  to  themselves,  by 
recollecting  what  they  applied  to  General  Jack- 
son from  the  day  the  deposits  were  removed 
until  the  deposit  act  of  '36  was  passed 

Who  demands  the  repeal  of  this  system? 
Not  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  for  there 
is  not  a  solitary  petition  from  the  fiumers,  the 
mechanics,  the  productive  classes,  and  the  busi- 
ness men,  against  it.  Politicians  who  want  a 
national  bank,  to  rule  the  country,  and  mil- 
lionary  speculators  who  want  a  bank  to  plun- 
der it — these,  to  be  sure,  are  clamorous  for  the 
repeal ;  and  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  the 
present  system  stands  in  the  way  of  their  great 
plans.  But  who  else  demands  it  ?  Who  else 
objects  to  either  feature  of  the  sub-treasury — 
the  hard-money  feature,  or  the  deposit  of  our 
own  moneys  with  our  own  ofQcers  ?  Make  the 
inquiry — pursue  it  through  its  details — exam- 
ine the  community  by  classes,  and  see  who  ob- 
jects. The  hard-money  feature  is  in  full  force. 
It  took  Aill  effect  at  once  in  the  South  and 
West,  because  there  were  no  bank-notes  m 
those  quarters  of  the  Union  of  the  receivable 
description:  it  took  full  effect  in  New  York 


and  New  England,  because,  having 
specie  payments,  specie  was  Just  M  plmty  ii 
that  quarter  as  paper  money ;  and  all  paymenii 
were  either  actually  or  virtually  in  hard  ukumj. 
It  was  specie,  or  its  equivakot  The  hud- 
money  clause  then  went  into  qmmtioii  at  ooea^ 
and  who  complained  of  it?  The  payers  of  thi 
revenue  ?  No,  not  one  of  them.  The  : 
chants  who  pay  the  duties  hare  not 
plained ;  the  fiurmers  who  buy  the  publie  ] 
have  not  compUuned.  On  tiie  oontrarj,  tlnj 
rejoice ;  for  hard-money  paynwnta  keep  off  ti» 
speculator,  with  his  bales  of  notes  borrowid 
from  banks,  and  enable  the  fiumer  to  get  lu 
land  at  a  fair  price.  The  payers  of  the  i«v«nM 
then  do  not  complain.  How  stands  it  witili  lb 
next  most  interested  clapo  the  reosifsis  d 
money  fr^m  the  United  States?  Aiethfl(fdii- 
satisfied  at  bemg  paid  in  gold  and  silver?  Mi 
do  they  wish  to  go  back  to  the  depreciated  |i* 
per^— the  shinplasters— the  compound  of  laaj^ 
bkck  and  rags-— which  they  received  a  iiv 
years  ago  ?  Put  this  hiquiry  to  the  nwito- 
rious  kborerwho  is  working  in  stone^  in  mud^ 
earth,  and  in  iron  for  yon  at  this  momwif 
Ask  him  if  he  is  tired  of  hard-money  pajoMrti^ 
and  wishes  the  independent  treasury  system  it- 
pealed,  that  he  may  get  a  chance  to  leoeirs  hb 
hard-earned  wages  in  broken  bank-notes  agri^ 
Ask  the  soldier  and  the  mariner  the  same  qoas* 
tion.  Ask  the  saUried  officer  and  the  eon* 
tractor  the  same  question.  Ask  oorselTes  hen 
if  we  wish  it— we  who  have  seen  ourselves  paid 
in  gold  for  years  past,  after  having  been  ftr 
thirty  years  without  a  sight  of  that  mM> 
No,  sir,  no.  Neither  the  payers  of  mootj  to 
the  government,  nor  the  receivers  d  moMf 
from  the  government,  object  to  the  hard-moaiy 
cbiuse  in  the  sub-treasury  act  How  is  it  thai 
with  the  body  of  the  people— the  great  mass  of 
the  productive  and  business  classes  1  Do  tiny 
object  to  the  clause?  Not  at  all.  Theyr^join 
at  it :  for  they  receive,  at  second-hand,  all  iSttA 
comes  from  the  government.  No  ofBoer,  eon- 
tractor,  or  laborer,  eats  the  hard  money  vUdi 
he  receives  from  the  government^  but  pays  it 
out  for  the  supplies  which  support  his  ; 
it  all  goes  to  the  business  and 
classes :  and  thus  the  payments  from  the  g€f^ 
emment  circulate  frt)m  hand  to  hand,  and  gi 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
the  whole  body  of  the  piodoGtive  4 
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^bfb  boMfll  of  the  wbole  amoimt  of  the  garern- 
molt  biid^Mney  pftymenti.  Who  Is  it  then 
tlMt  ehjeets  to  H?  Broken  buiks,  end  their 
poiitieil  eonfedermtea,  m  the  duuoren  agunet 
it  Benki  wliidi  wish  to  make  their  peper  a 
paUk)  cufiwMsj;  poUtk^ana  who  wiah  e  na- 
tknal  bank  aa  a  mafthine  to  rule  the  conntiy* 
nieae  banka,  and  these  politidana,  are  the  aole 
I  agamat  the  hard-money  ckmae  in  the 
ratem:  they  alone  damor  for 
And  hoiriaitwith  the  othor 
I  one  wfakdi  g^rea  the  eoatodj  of  the 
pRAlie  money  to  the  handa  of  oar  own  ofBoen^ 
bonnd  to  IkMity  b j  diaracter,  by  official  posi- 
tion, byreaponaibility,  by  ample  secnritjrsliip— 
and  makea  it  Ittony  in  them  to  toneh  it  for 
their  own  nasi  Here  la  a  clear  ease  of  oon- 
tentkm  between  the  banks  and  the  goremment, 
or  between  the  damorers  for  a  national  bank 
and  tiw  gofemment  These  banks  want  the 
coatody  of  the  public  money.  Tliey  straggle 
and  afarive  foritaaifitwas  their  own.  They 
fight  for  It:  and  if  they  get  itj  they  wiU  oseit 
aa  their  own— «a  we  all  well  Imow ;  and  reftise 
to  render  bade  when  they  choose  to  saspend. 
ThnSythe  wbde  straggle  for  the  repeal  resolves 
itself  into  a  contest  between  the  gorernmentj 
and  an  the  prodnotiTe  and  basiness  classes  on 
one  aide,  and  the  federal  politidana,  the  rotten 
part  of  the  k>cal  banks,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
national  bank  on  the  other. 

Sir,  the  independent  treasory  has  been  oigan- 
iaed :  I  say,  organised !  for  the  law  creating  it 
is  fifty-two  years  old— has  been  organized  in 
obedienoe  to  the  will  of  the  people,  regolarly 
expressed  through  thdr  representatives  after 
the  qaestion  had  been  carried  to  them,  and  a 
general  election  had  intervened.  The  sub- 
treasory  system  was  proposed  by  President 
Van  Baren  in  1837,  at  the  called  session:  it 
vn»  adopted  in  1840,  after  the  question  had 
been  carried  to  the  people,  and  the  elections 
made  to  turn  upon  it.  It  was  established,  and 
clearfy  established,  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
Have  the  people  condemned  it  ?  Have  they 
expressed  dissatisikction  ?  By  no  means.  The 
prendential  election  was  no  test  oi  this  ques- 
tion ;  nor  of  any  question.  The  election  of 
General  Harrison  was  elected  by  the  combi- 
natkm  of  all  partiea  to  pall  down  one  party, 
without  any  nni^  amoi^  the  assailants  on 
the  question  of  measares.  A  candidate  was 
Vol.  II.— 15 


sgreed  npon  by  the  oppodtkm  fiv  whom  afl 
conld  vote.  Siqipose  a  diflSBrent  sdeetkMi  had 
been  made,  and  an  endnent  whig  candidate 
taken,  and  he  had  been  beaten  two.  to  one 
(aa  would  probably  have  been  the  case): 
what  then  vroold  have  been  the  argomentl 
Why,  that  the  aab-treasoiy,  and  every  other 
measure  of  the  democracy,  had  been  aiqproved, 
two  to  one.  The  result  of  the  deotkm  admita 
of  no  InfereAee  against  this  system;  and  eonld 
not,  withont  imputing  a  heedless  versatility  to 
the  people,  wBdi  they  do  not  poaaeaa.  Theii 
reproaentativea,  in  obedienoe  to  thefar  will,  and 
on  fbll  three  years'  deliberation,  establiahed  the 
system-^established  it  in  July,  1840:  is  it  pos- 
sible that,  vrithin  four  months  afterwardi-4n 
the  montli  of  November  fonowing--the  same 
people  should  condemn  their  own  vrork  ? 

But  the  system  is  to  be  abolished;  and 
we  are  to  take  our  dianoe  for  something,  or 
nothfaif^  in  place  of  it.  The  abolition  is  to 
take  idace  incontinently—incessantly— npon 
the  histant  of  the  passage  of  the  bill !  sndi  is 
the  spirit  wludi  porsuesiti  sncb  the  revenge- 
fol  feeling  whkdi  bums  against  it !  And  tlie 
system  is  still  to  be  going  on  for  a  while  after 
its  death— for  some  days  in  the  nearest  parte, 
and  some  vreeks  in  the  remotest  parte  of  the 
Union.  Tlie  receiver-general  in  St.  Louia  will 
not  know  of  his  official  death  nntil  ten  days 
after  he  shall  have  been  killed  here.  In  the 
mean  time,  supposing  himself  to  be  aUve,  he  is 
acting  under  the  law ;  and  all  he  does  is  with- 
out law,  and  void.  So  of  the  rest.  Not  only 
must  the  system  be  abolished  before  a  substi- 
tute is  presented,  but  before  the  knowledge  of 
the  abolition  can  reach  the  officers  who  carry 
it  on ;  and  who  must  continue  to  receive,  and  pay 
out  public  moneys  for  days  and  weeks  after 
their  functions  have  ceased,  and  when  all  their 
acts  have  become  illegal  and  void. 

Such  is  the  spirit  whidi  pursues  the  measure 
— such  the  vengeance  against  a  measure  which 
has  taken  the  money  of  the  people  fh>m  the 
moneyed  corporations.  It  is  the  vengeance  of 
the  banking  spirit  against  its  enemy — against  a 
system  which  deprives  soulless  corporations  of 
their  rich  prey.  Something  must  rise  up  in 
the  pkoe  of  the  abolished  system  until  Con- 
gress provides  a  substitute;  and  that  some- 
thing will  be  the  nest  of  local  banka  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaiuy  may  choose  to  aelect 
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Among  these  local  banks  stands  that  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  repeal  of  the 
sub-treasury  has  restored  that  institution  to 
its  capacity  to  become  a  depository  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys :  and  well,  and  largely  has  she  pre- 
pared herself  to  reoeive  them.  The  Merchants' 
Bank  in  New  Orleans,  her  agent  there;  her 
branch  in  New  York  under  the  State  law ;  and 
her  branches  and  agencies  in  the  South  and  in 
the  West :  all  these  subordinates,  already  pre- 
pared, enable  her  to  take  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  That  she 
expected  to  do  so  we  learn  from  Mr.  Biddle, 
who  considered  the  attempted  resumption  in 
January  last  as  unwise,  because,  in  showing  the 
broken  condition  of  his  bank,  her  claim  to  the 
deposits  would  become  endangered.  Mr.  Bid- 
die  shows  that  the  deposits  were  to  have  been 
restored ;  that,  while  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
his  bank  was  as  good  as  any.  De  noche  todas 
lo8  gatoa  son  pardoa.  So  says  the  Spanish 
proyerb.  In  the  dark,  all  the  cats  are  grey— all 
of  one  color :  the  same  of  banks  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  And  in  this  darkness  and  assimi- 
lation of  colors,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
has  found  her  safety  and  security — her  equality 
with  the  rest,  and  her  fiiir  claim  to  recover  the 
keeping  of  the  long-lost  deposits.  The  attempt 
at  resumption  exposed  her  emptiness,  and  her 
rottenness — showed  her  to  be  the  whited  sepul- 
chre, filled  with  dead  men's  bones.  Liquidsr 
tion  was  her  course — the  only  honest — the  only 
justifiable  course.  Instead  of  that  she  accepts 
new  terms  (just  completed)  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislatures — affects  to  continue  to 
exist  as  a  bank :  and  by  treating  Mr.  Biddle  as 
the  Jonas  of  the  ship,  when  the  whole  crew 
were  Jonases,  expects  to  save  herself  by  throw- 
ing him  overboard.  That  bank  is  now,  on  the 
repeal  of  the  sub-treasury,  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  for  the  reception  of  the  public  moneys. 
She  is  legally  in  the  category  of  a  public  de- 
pository, under  the  act  of  1836,  the  moment 
she  resumes :  and  when  her  notes  are  shaved 
in — a  process  now  in  rapid  movement — she 
may  assert  and  enforce  her  right  She  may 
resume  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  to  get  hold  of 
the  public  moneys.  By  the  repeal,  the  public 
deposits,  so  far  as  law  is  concerned,  arc  restored 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
Senate  have  this  night  voted  the  repeal,  they 
have  also  voted  the  restoration  of  the  dc;posits ; 


and  they  will  have  done  it  wittingly  and  kooir- 
ingly,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  fiill  p9- 
oeption  of  what  they  were  doing.  When  thsjr 
voted  down  ^y  proposition  d  yeateirday— a 
vote  in  which  the  whole  oppoeitioii  cuticuried. 
except  the  senator  from  Vurgtnia  who  sitB 
nearest  me  (Mr.  Archer) — ^when  they  voted 
down  that  proposition  to  exclude  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  from  the  list  of  ftitim  d^ 
posit  banks,  they  of  course  dedared  that  she 
ought  to  remain  upon  the  Ust^  with  the  fuB 
right  to  avail  herself  of  her  privilege  under  the 
revived  act  of  1836.  In  voting  down  that  pro- 
position, they  voted  up  the  prostrate  bank  of 
Mr.  Biddle,  and  accomplished  the  great  ol^eet 
of  the  panic  of  1833-'34— that  of 
General  Jackson,  and  of  restoring  the 
The  act  of  that  great  man— one  of  the  moit  pir 
triotic  and  noble  of  his  life— the  act  by  wtiA 
he  saved  forty  millions  of  dollan  to  the  Ameri- 
can people — ^is  reversed.  The  stodcholdm  tad 
creditors  of  the  institution  lose  above  finrty  nO- 
lion&^  which  the  people  otherwiee  vroold  hen 
lost  They  lose  the  whole  stock,  thirty-fiit 
millions— for  it  will  not  be  worth  a  stiaw  to 
those  who  keep  it :  and  the  vote  of  the  bank  le- 
fiising  to  show  their  list  of  debtors — rtippwerinR 
hidmg  and  concealing— the  rotten  list  of  dd>tt— 
(in  which  it  is  mortifying  to  see  a  Sonthn 
gentleman  concurring) — ^is  to  liable  the  in- 
itiated jobbers  and  gamblers  to  shove  offthar 
stock  at  some  price  on  ignorant  and  innoeent 
purchasers.  The  stockholders  lose  the  thiiij^ 
Qve  millions  capital :  they  lose  the  twenty  par 
centum  advance  upon  that  capital,  at  wliieh 
many  of  the  later  holders  purchased  it ;  aad 
which  is  near  seven  millions  more :  th^  bn 
the  six  millions  surplus  profits  which  wen  re- 
ported on  hand :  but  which,  perhaps^  irae  m^ 
a  bank  report :  and  the  holders  of  the  doIm 
lose  the  twenty  to  thirty  per  oentum,  whkih  ii 
now  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  baak—  i 
soon  to  be  much  more.  These  loeaes  aski 
some  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  They  now  ftO 
on  the  stockholders,  and  note-holdera :  whm 
would  they  have  fallen  if  the  deposits  had  act 
been  removed  ?  They  would  have  fidlea  opoa 
the  public  treasury— upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States:  for  the  public  is  ahraye  thi 
goose  that  is  to  be  first  plucked.  The  pehlie 
money  would  have  been  taken  to  sastaia  tk 
bank:  taxes  would  have  been  laid  to 
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her:  the  hi^  tuiif  would  haTe  been  lermd 
te  her  benefit.  Whatever  her  conditkMi  re- 
quired would  httve  been  done  hj  Oongreee. 
The  bank,  with  all  its  crimes  and  debts— with 
all  its  oomqrtions  and  idnnderings— would 
bare  been  saddled  upon  the  oountiy— its  char- 
tar  renewed— and  the  people  pillaged  of  the  more 
than  forty  millions  of  dollars  whidi  hsTe  been 
lost  Congress  would  have  been  enslaTed:  and 
a  new  career  of  crime,  OQrruptioUy  and  plunder 
c^mmoioed.  The  heroic  patriotism  of  Presi- 
dmt  Jadkacm  saved  us  htm.  this  shame  and 
loss;  but  we  haye  no  Jaduon  tosayeusnow; 
and  mOliooarj  jdunderers— deyouring  harpies 
— liMil  birds,  and  yoradous  as  foul— are  sgain 
to  seiae  the  prey  which  his  braye  and  undaunted 
arm  snatdied  firom  thdr  insatiate  throats. 

The  deposit^  are  restored,  so  far  as  the  yote 
of  the  Senate  goes ;  and  if  not  restored  in  fiust, 
it  will  be  because  policy,  and  new  schemes  for- 
bid iL  And  what  new  scheme  can  we  haye? 
A  nondescript,  hermi^hrodite,  Janus-&oed  fls- 
csHtyl  or  a  third  ecdtion  of  Qeneral  Hamil- 
ton's bank  of  1791  ?  or  a  bastard  compound, 
the  undean  progeny  of  both  ?  Which  will  it 
be?  Hardly  the  first  named.  It  comes  forth 
with  the  idMe  and  rickety  symptoms  which 
amionnce  an  unripe  conception,  and  an  untime- 
ly death.  Will  it  be  the  second?  It  will  be 
that,  or  worse.  And  where  will  the  late  flat- 
terers— the  present  reyilers  of  Mr.  Biddle^tbe 
authors,  equally  of  the  bank  that  is  rained,  and 
of  the  one  that  is  to  be  created :  where  will 
they  find  better  men  to  manage  the  next  than 
they  had  to  manage  the  last  ?  I  remember  the 
time  when  the  vocabulary  of  praise  was  ex- 
hausted on  Mr.  Biddle — when  in  this  chamber, 
and  out  of  it,  the  censer,  heaped  with  incense, 
was  constantly  kept  burning  under  his  nose : 
when  to  hint  reproach  of  him  was  to  make,  if 
not  a  thousand  chivalrous  swords  leap  from 
their  scabbards,  at  least  to  make  a  thousand 
tongues,  and  ten  thousand  pens,  start  up  to  de- 
fend him.  I  remember  the  time  when  a  sena- 
tor on  fhis  fioor,  and  now  on  it  (Mr.  Preston 
of  South  Carolina),  declared  in  his  place  that 
the  bare  annunciaticm  of  Mr.  Biddle's  name  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  raise  the 
value  of  the  people's  property  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  My  friend  here  on  my 
right  (pointing  to  Senator  Woodbury)  was 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  mere 
tranqioeitkm  of  names  and  placee— the  mere 
substitution  of  Biddle  for  Woodbury— was  to 
be  worth  one  hundred  miUiona  of  dollars  to 
the  property  of  the  country!  What  flattery 
could  rise  hi|^  than  that?  Tet  this  man, 
once  so  landedr-onoe  so  followed,  flattered,  and 
courtecl— now  lies  condemned  by  all  his  former 
friends.  They  cannot  now  denounce  sufficient- 
ly the  man  who^  for  ten  years  past,  they  could 
not  praise  enough :  and,  after  this,  what  oonfi- 
denoe  are  we  to  have  in  their  judgments? 
What  oonfideooe  are  vre  to  idaoe  in  thehr  new 
bank,  and  their  new  managers,  after  seeing  sudi 
mistakes  about  the  fbrmer? 

Let  it  not  be  said  thai  this  bank  went  to 
ruin  since  it  became  a  State  institution.  The 
Sti^te  charter  made  no  diflbrence  in  its  diarao- 
tet,  or  hi  its  management:  and  Mr.  Biddle  de- 
clared it  to  be  stronger  and  safer  without  the 
United  States  for  a  partner  than  with  it  The 
mortal  wounds  were  all  given  while  it  was  a 
national  institution ;  and  the  late  report  of  the 
stockholders  shows  not  one  species  of  ofience, 
the  cotton  qieculations  alone  excepted,  which 
was  not  shown  by  Mr.  Chkyton>B  report  of 
1832 ;  and  being  shown,  was  then  defended  by 
the  whole  power  of  those  who  are  now  cutting 
loose  from  the  old  bank,  and  clamoring  for  a 
new  one.  Not  an  act  now  brought  to  light, 
save  and  except  the  cotton  operation,  not  even 
that  for  which  Reuben  M.  Whitney  was  crushed 
to  death,  and  his  name  constituted  the  syno- 
nyme  of  perjury  and  infamy  for  having  told  it ; 
not  an  act  now  brought  to  light  whidi  was  not 
shown  to  exist  ten  years  ago,  and  which  was 
not  then  defended  by  the  whole  federal  party; 
80  that  the  pretension  that  this  institution  did 
well  as  a  national  bank,  and  ill  as  a  State  one, 
is  as  unfounded  in  feet,  as  it  is  preposterous  and 
absurd  in  idea.  The  bank  was  in  the  high  road 
to  ruin — in  the  gulf  of  insolvency — in  the  slough 
of  crime  and  corruption— when  the  patriot  Jack- 
son signed  the  veto,  and  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  deposits;  and  nothing  but  these  two 
great  acts  saved  the  people  from  the  ]pss  of  the 
forty  millions  of  dollars  which  have  now  fSillen 
upon  the  stockholders  and  the  note  holders, 
and  from  the  shame  of  seeing  their  government 
the  slave  fmd  instrument  of  the  bank.  Jack- 
son saved  the  people  from  this^  loss,  and  their 
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gorernment  from  this  degradation ;  and  for  this 
he  is  now  pursued  with  the  undying  Tengeance 
of  those  whose  schemes  of  plunder  and  ambi- 
tion were  balked  by  him. 

Wise  and  prudent  was  the  conduct  of  those 
who  refused  to  recharter  the  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  They  profited  by  the  error 
of  their  friends  who  refrtsed  to  recharter  the 
first  one.  These  latter  made  no  preparations 
for  the  event — did  nothing  to  increase  the  con- 
stitutional currency — and  did  not  eren  act  until 
the  last  moment.  The  renewed  charter  was 
only  reftised  a  few  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  existing  charter,  and  the  federal  goyem- 
ment  fell  back  upon  the  State  banks,  which  im- 
mediately sunk  under  its  weight.  The  men  of 
1832  acted  very  difibrently.  They  decided  the 
question  of  the  renewal  long  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  charter.  They  reyived  the 
gold  currency,  which  had  been  extinct  for  thir- 
ty years.  Tl»y  increased  the  silver  currency 
by  repealing  the  act  of  1819  against  the  circula- 
tion of  foreign  silver.  They  branched  the 
mints.  In  a  word,  they  raised  the  specie  cur- 
rency from  twenty  millions  to  near  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars ;  and  thus  supplied  the 
country  with  a  constitutional  currency  to  take 
the  place  of  the  United  States  Bank  notes. 
The  supply  was  adequate,  bemg  nearly  ten 
times  the  average  circulation  of  the  national 
bank.  That  average  circulation  was  but  eleven 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  gold  and  silver  was 
near  one  hundred  millions.  The  success  of  our 
measures  was  complete.  The  country  was  hap- 
py and  prosperous  under  it ;  but  the  architects 
of  mischief-— the  political,  gambling,  and  rotten 
part  of  the  banks,  headed  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  aided  by  a  political  party — 
set  to  work  to  make  panic  and  distress,  to 
make  suspensions  and  revulsions,  to  destroy 
trade  and  business,  to  degrade  and  poison  the 
currency ;  to  harass  the  country  until  it  would 
give  them  another  national  bank :  and  to  charge 
all  the  mischief  they  created  upon  the  demo- 
cratic administration.  This  has  been  their  con- 
duct; and,  having  succeeded  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election,  they  now  come  forward  to 
seize  the  spoils  of  victory  in  creating  another 
national  bank,  to  devour  the  substance  of  the 
people,  and  to  rule  the  government  of  their 
country.  Sir,  *  the  suspension  of  1837,  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 


confederate  banks  and  politlcianfly  was  a  gob* 
spiracy  and  a  revolt  against  the  government 
The  preSient  suspension  is  a  continnatioii  of  the 
same  revolt  by  the  same  parties.  Many  good 
banks  are  overpowered  by  them,  and  imed 
into  suspension ;  but  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  its  affiliated  banks,  and  its  eon- 
federate  politicians,  it  is  a  nnAt  and  a  com- 
spiracy  against  the  government. 

Sir,  it  is  now  nightfiJL  We  are  at  the  end  of 
a  long  day  when  the  sun  is  more  thaa  fourteen 
hours  above  the  horizon,  and  when  a  Boffbcat- 
ing  heat  oppresses  and  overpowem  the  Senate. 
My  friends  have  moved  a^oomments:  tbej 
have  been  refused.  I  have  been  oompeDedto 
speak  now,  or  never,  and  from  this  ooiiiiiieiM»> 
ment  we  may  see  the  conclusion.  Diaonorioo  ii 
to  be  stified ;  measures  are  to  be  (irWeii  throDi^; 
and  a  mutilated  Congress,  hastily  aaaemUed, 
imperfectly  formed,  and  representing  the  oensoi 
of  1830,  not  of  1840,  is  to  manacle  poeto^f 
with  institutions  which  are  as  abhorent  to  tho 
constitution  as  they  are  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties, the  morals,  and  the  property  of  the  people. 
A  national  bank  is  to  be  established,  not  even  a 
a  simple  and  strong  bank  like  that  of  Genenl 
Hamilton,  but  some  monstrous  compound,  bora 
of  hell  and  chaos,  more  odious,  dangerous,  and 
terrible  than  any  simple  bank  could  be.  Pos- 
terity is  to  be  manaded,  and  delivered  up  in 
chains  to  this  deformed  monster ;  and  by  whom? 
By  a  rump  Congress,  representing  an  expired 
census  of  the  people,  in  the  absence  of  meoh 
bers  from  States  which,  if  they  had  their  mem- 
bers here,  would  still  have  but  the  one-third 
part  of  their  proper  weight  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union.  The  census  of  1840  gives  many  Statee^ 
and  Missouri  among  the  rest,  three  times  their 
present  relative  weight;  and  no  permanent 
measure  ought  to  be  discussed  until  this  neir 
relative  weight  should  appear  in  CongreM. 
Why  take  the  census  every  ten  years,  if  an  ex- 
piring representation  at  the  end  of  the  term 
may  reach  over,  and  bind  the  increased  nm- 
bers  by  laws  which  claim  immunity  horn  n- 
peal,  and  which  are  rushed  through  withovt  d»- 
bate?  Am  I  to  submit  to  such  work?  No^ 
never !  I  will  war  against  the  bank  yon  maj 
establish,  whether  a  simple  or  a 
monster ;  I  will  war  against  it  by  eveiy  i 
known  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  I  will 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  its  charter,  as  OenBiil 
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*iiilS19.  IwiU  pfomotefiio 
warranU^B  mad  9cLfn.*9  agidnit  it  I  will  mj^ 
pote  iti  friends  tnd  lapport  ill  enemiga,  aad 
woffic  at  iti  dertfueUm  in  vmry  kgal  tnd  oon- 
stitatioud  wij.  I  will  wnr  upon  it  wfaik  I 
I1AT6  biMitii )  and  tf  I  ineor  pdlitieid  «xtlneli(m 
in  the  conteit^  I  dmll  consider  my  polUioid  ttfe 
well  flDld-HM>ld  for  a  hi^  prioe^wlm  loat  in 
tadiacaoMi 

But  enoqi^  for  the  {irannt  Tbe  qQeeUni 
now  betoe  oe  is  the  death  of  the  snMnaeaij. 
nie  diaenMkmof  tiie  enbetitnte  it  a  ftir  inqoiiy 
in  tUe  question.  We  hsfe  a  right  to  see  iHiat 
k  to  IbUow,  and  to  oonqiare  it  with  what  wn 
hsfn.  Bat  gentienien  withhold  th^  sdieaMi^ 
and  we  strike  in  the  daric  My  present  pmrpose 
is  to  Tindhsete  the  independent  treasory  sys- 
tem—to ftw  itfttmi  a  flJse  chanioter-4o  show 
it  to  be  what  it  ifl,  nothing  but  the  rerital  of  the 
two  great  acts  of  September  the  let  and  Sep* 
tember  the  2d,  1789,  ibr  the  oolleotion,  Mfe 
kneping^  and  dieborsement  of  the  pnblic  moneys, 
mider  wliieh  this  gofemment  went  into  opera- 
tion; and  mider  whidi  it  operated  saftly  and 
SQceeesfbQy  until  General  Hamilton  overthraw 
it  to  sobstitate  the  bank  and  state  aystem  of 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  which  has  been  the  corse 
of  Kn^and,  and  towards  which  we  are  now 
hurrying  again  with  headlong  steps  and  blind- 
Ibid  eye& 


CHAPTER   LXVI. 

THB  BA9KKUPT  ACT:  WHAT  IT  WAS:  AND  HOW 
IT  WAS  PASSED. 

It  has  been  seen  in  Mr.  Tyler's  message  that,  as 
a  measure  of  his  own  administration,  he  would 
not  hsTO  oonyened  Gongress  in  extraordinary 
sesrion ;  but  this  haring  been  done  by  his  pre- 
decessor, he  would  not  revoke  his  act.  It  was 
known  that  the  call  had  been  made  at  the 
urgent  instance  of  Mr.  Glay.  That  ardent 
statesman  hall  so  long  seen  his  &Yorite  meas* 
ures  baffled  by  a  nugority  opposition  to  them 
in  one  House  or  the  other,  and  by  the  twelve 
years  presidency  of  General  Jackison  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  that  he  was  naturally  now  impatient 
to  ayail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  baring  all 


the  bnuMhes  of  the  gofvenunent  in  their  ftifor. 
Hedidso  without  driay.  Mr.  Tyler  had  ds- 
lifsred  his  mesaage^recamwMmding  the  measures 
whidi  he  deemed  proper  fcr  the  coosidMatioii 
ofOongiws:  Mr  Oliy  did  the  same  thatisto 
say,  reooauneod  his  list  of  measures  to  Oongresi 
also^  not  in  the  sh^ie  of  a  message,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  resolve,  submitted  to  the  Senate;  and 
wUeh  has  been  given.  A  bankrupt  act  was  not 
in  his  programme,  nor  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage) and  it  was  well  known,  and  that  I7  evi- 
dence less  eqidvoeal  than  its  des^ned  eachirioii 
from  his  list  of  measures,  that  Mr.  Oh^  wm 
opposed  to  snoh  a  bilL  But  parties  were  so 
neariy  bahmoed  hi  the  Sen^  a  deduction  of 
two  or  three  from  the  one  side  snd  added  to  the 
other  would  operate  the  life  or  death  of  most 
in^ortant  measoies,  fai  the  event  that  a  ibw 
members  should  make  thepasngeofafrvorite 
measufe  the  indispensable  con^tkm  of  thefar 
vote  Ibr  some  others  whkh  could  not  be  carried 
without  it  This  vras  the  oase  with  the  bank 
Mil,  and  the  distribution  biU.  A  bank  was  the 
leading  measure  of  Mr.  Clay's  polky— 4he  cor- 
ner stone  of  his  HgisUtive  edifice.  It  was  num- 
ber two  in  his  list :  it  was  number  one  in  his 
aflbctions  and  in  his  parliamentary  movement 
He  obtafaied  a  sdect  committee  on  tiie  second 
day  of  the  session,  to  take  into  consideratiQn  the 
part  of  the  President's  message  which  related  to 
the  currency  and  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances ;  but  before  that  select 
committee  could  report  a  bill,  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  Mississippi,  taking  the  shortest  road  to  get  at 
his  olject,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  bi^  in 
a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  bankruptcy.  This 
measure,  then,  wluch  had  no  place  in  the  Pre- 
sident's message,  or  in  Mr.  Clay's  schedule,  and 
to  which  he  was  averse,  took  precedence  on  the 
calendar  of  the  vital  measure  fbr  which  the 
extra  aeesion  was  chiefly  called ;  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson being  determinedly  supported  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Walker,  and  a  few  other  resolute 
senators  with  whom  the  bankrupt  act  was  an 
overruling  consideration,  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
it  ahead,  and  coerce  support  from  as  many 
averse  to  it  as  would  turn  the  scale  in  its  favor. 
It  passed  the  Senate,  July  24th,  by  a  doee  vote^ 
26  to  23.    The  yeas  were: 

"Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentu^,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans.  Hen- 
derson,   Huntington,   Kerr,   Merridc,  Miller, 
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Morehead,  Mouton,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons, 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southaid  Tallmadge,  Walker, 
White,  Williams,  Woodbridge,  Young. 

"  Nats — ^Messrs.  Allen,  -fixier,  Bayard,  Ben- 
ton, Budianan,  Calhoun,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuth- 
bert,  Fulton.  Graham,  Kine^  Dnn,  McRoberts, 
Nicholson,  Pierce.  Prentiss,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith 
of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Woodbury, 
Wright" 

The  distribution  bill  was  a  leading  measure 
in  Mr.  Clay's  policy:  it  ranked  next  after  the 
national  bank.  He  had  also  taken  it  into  his 
own  care,  and  had  introduced  a  billon  leave  for 
the  purpose  at  an  early  day.  A  similar  bill  was 
also  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There  was  no  willug  majority  for  the  bankrupt 
bill  in  either  House ;  but  the  bank  bill  and  the 
land  bill  were  made  to  pass  it  The  ardent 
friends  of  the  bankrupt  bill  embargoed  both  the 
others  until  their  &vorite  measure  was  secure. 
They  were  able  to  defeat  the  other  two,  and  de- 
termined to  do  80  if  they  did  not  get  their  own 
measure;  and  they  did  get  it — presenting  the 
spectacle  of  a  bill,  which  had  no  minority  in 
either  House,  forcing  its  own  passage,  and  con- 
trolling the  &te  of  two  other»— all  of  them  mea- 
sures of  great  national  concern. 

The  bankrupt  bill  had  passed  the  Senate 
ahead  of  the  bank  bill,  and  also  of  the  distribu- 
tion bill,  and  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  the  majority  was  agunst  it  It 
seemed  doomed  in  that  House.  The  same  bill 
had  originated  in  that  body ;  but  lay  upon  the 
table  without  consideration.  The  President, 
beset  by  a  mass  of  debtors  who  had  repaired  to 
Washington  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
sent  in  a  special  message  in  its  &vor;  but  with- 
out effect  The  House  bill  slept  on  the  tabic : 
the  Senate  bill  arrived  there,  and  was  soon  put 
to  rest  upon  the  same  table.  Mr.  Underwood, 
of  Kentucky,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  had  moved 
to  lay  it  on  the  table ;  and  the  motion  prevailed 
by  a  good  majority — 110  to  97.  Information 
of  this  vote  instantly  flew  to  the  Senate.  One  of 
the  senators,  intent  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
left  his  seat  and  went  down  to  the  House ;  and 
when  he  returned  he  informed  the  writer  of  this 
View  that  the  bill  would  pass — that  it  would  be 
taken  off  the  table,  and  put  through  immedi- 
ately :  and  such  was  the  fact  The  next  day 
the  bill  was  taken  up  and  passed — the  meagre 
minority  of  only  six  for  it  The  way  in  which 
this  was  done  was  made  known  to  the  writer 


of  this  View  by  the  senator  who  went  down  to 
attend  to  the  case  when  the  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table:  it  was  simply  to  let  the  friends  of  the 
bank  and  distribution  bills  know  that  these 
measures  would  be  d^sated  if  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  not  passed — that  there  were  enoq^  de- 
termined on  that  point  to  make  mre:  and,  ftr 
the  security  of  the  bankrupt  bill,it  waa  veqidnd 
to  be  passed  first 

The  bill  had  passed  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, postponing  the  commencement  of  its  ope- 
ration from  November  to  Febmaty;  and  tins 
amendment  required  to  be  oommunicaAcd  to  the 
Senate  for  its  concurrenoe— wMch  was  immedi- 
ately done.  This  amendment  was  a  salvo  to  the 
consciences  of  members  for  their  forced  Totes :  it 
was  intended  to  give  Congress  an  opportomlj 
of  repealing  the  act  before  it  took  elfeet;  but 
the  friends  of  the  bill  were  willing  to  take  % 
that  way — confident  that  they  could  baffle  the 
repeal  for  some  months,  and  until  those  most 
interested,  had  obtained  the  relief  they  wanted 

At  the  time  that  this  amendment  was  eoming 
up  to  the  Senate  that  body  was  engaged  on  the 
distribution  bill,  the  debate  on  the  bank  veto 
message  having  been  postponed  by  the  frieidi 
of  the  bank  to  make  way  for  it  August  tl» 
18th  had  been  fixed  for  that  day^l2  o'clock 
the  hour.  The  day  and  the  hour,  had  eome; 
and  with  ihem  an  immense  crowd,  and  an  ex- 
cited expectation.  For  it  was  known  that  Mr- 
Clay  was  to  speak — and  to  speak  according  to 
his  feelings— which  were  known  to  be  hi^^lj 
excited  against  Mr.  Tyler.  In  the  midst  of  thie 
expectation  and  crowd,  and  to  the  disappoinft- 
mcnt  of  every  body,  Mr.  Berrien  rose  and  said 
that— '^  Under  a  sense  of  duty,  he  was  indnoed 
to  move  that  the  consideration  of  the  executive 
veto  message  on  the  fiscal  bank  biU  be  post- 
poned until  to-morrow,  12  o'dock.** — M^  Gil- 
houn  objected  to  this  postponement  '*  The  day, 
he  said,  had  been  fixed  by  the  friends  of  the 
bank  bill.  The  President's  message 
ing  his  objections  to  it  had  now  been  in  ] 
sion  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  tables  of  i 
bcrs  for  two  days.  Surely  there  had  been  i 
cient  time  to  reflect  upon  it :  yet  now  it  was 
proposed  still  longer  to  defer  action  npon  it 
He  asked  the  senator  from  Georgia,  who  hsd 
made  the  motion,  to  assign  some  reason  for  the 
proposed  delay."  The  request  of  Mr.  Calhom 
for  a  reason,  was  entirely  parlianMntaiy  ud 
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proper;  and  inflict dioald hftTS beeamntidp>ted 
hj  giTing  the  tcmoii  with  the  motion — m  it  was 
not  deferantibl  to  the  Senate  to  aek  it  to  do  a 
thing  without  a  reason,  eepedallj  wh^  the 
thing  to  be  done  was  oontrarj  to  an  expressed 
lesolfe  of  the  Senate,  and  took  members  by 
sorprise  who  came  prepared  to  attend  to  the 
^ipointed  bosinees,  and  not  prepared  to  attend 
to  another  snlject.  Mr.  Benien  declined  to 
giYO  a  reason,  and  said  that — ^  When  the  sen- 
ator from  Soath  Gaiolina  expressed  his  personal 
eonTietion  that  time  enough  had  been  allowed 
he  reflection  on  the  message,  he  expressed  what 
woold  no  doubt  regulate  his  personal  conduct ; 
but  when  he  himself  stated  that,  under  a  sense 
of  dutj,  he  had  asked  ibr  flnrther  time,  he  had 
stated  his  own  conviction  in  regard  to  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  Senators 
would  decide  for  themselves  which  (pinion  was 
to  prefaiL*^— Mr.  Calhoun  rejoined  in  a  way  to 
show  his  belief  that  there  was  a  secret  and 
Binistef  canse  for  this  reserve,  so  novel  and  ex- 
traoidinaij  in  legisktive  proceedings.  He  said 
— ^  Were  the  motives  such  as  could  not  be  pub- 
lic! j  looked  at?  were  thej  founded  on  move- 
ments external  to  that  diamber?  Itwascer- 
tainl  J  due  to  the  Senate  that  a  reason  should 
be  given.  It  was  quite  novel  to  refuse  it.  Some 
reason  was  always  given  for  a  postponement. 
He  had  never  known  it  to  be  otherwise." — Mr. 
Berrien  remained  unmoved  by  this  cogent  ap- 
peal, and  rejoined — "The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  at  liberty  to  suggest  whatever  he 
might  think  proper;  but  that  he  should  not 
conclude  him  (Mr.  Berrien),  as  having  made  a 
motion  here  for  reasons  which  he  could  not  dis- 
close.''— Mr.  Calhoun  then  said  that,  "  this  was 
a  very  extraordinary  motion,  the  votes  of  sen- 
ators upon  it  ought  to  be  recorded :  he  would 
therefore  move  for  the  yeas  and  nays,"—  which 
were  ordered,  and  stood  thus :  Teas:  Messrs. 
Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton  (Thomas  of  Dela- 
ware), Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tallmadge, 
White,  and  Woodbridge,  29— the  supporters  of 
the  bank  all  voting  for  the  postponement,  their 
numbers  swdled  a  littie  beyond  their  actual 
strength  by  the  votes  of  Mr.  Rives,  and  a  few 
other  whigs.    The  nays  were :  Messrs.  Allen, 


Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Olay  of  Alabama, 
Cnthbeort,  FuHon,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mou- 
ton,  A..  0.  P.  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williaips,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Toong— 21.  It  was  now  iqiparent 
that  the  pos^Mmementof  the  bank  question  was 
a  concerted  measure  of  the  whig  party— thai 
Mr.  Borrien  was  its  oigan  in  making  the  motion 
— Htnd  that  the  reason  for  it  was  a  party  secret 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  Events^ 
however,  vrere  in  progress  to  make  the  dis- 
closure. 

The  distribution  bill  was  next  in  order,  and 
during  its  consideration  Mr.  White,  of  Indiana^ 
made  a  remaik  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Benton.  Deprecating  fbrther  debate,  as  a 
useless  waste  <^  time,  Mr.  White  wished  discoe- 
sion  to  cease,  and  the  vote  be  taken— -"as  he 
hoped,  as  well  as  believed,  that  the  bill  would 
pass,  ai\d  not  alone,  but  be  accompanied  by 
other  measures."  This  remark  from  Mr.  White 
gave  Mr.  Benton  something  to  go  upon;  and 
he  immediately  let  out  what  was  on  his  mind. 

He  thanked  the  senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
avowal ;  it  was  a  confirmation  of  what  he  well 
knew  before— that  measures,  at  this  extraordi- 
nary session,  were  not  passed  or  rejected  upon 
their  merits,  but  made  to  depend  one  upon  an- 
other, and  the  whole  upon  a  third !  It  was  all 
bargain  and  sale.  All  was  conglomerated  into 
one  mass,  and  must  go  together  or  fidl  together. 
This  was  the  decree  out  of  doors.  When  the 
sun  dips  below  the  horizon,  a  private  Congress 
is  held,  the  fate  of  the  measure  is  decided ;,  a 
'*l)undle  we  tied  together;  and  while  one  goes 
ahead  as  a  bait,  another  is  held  back  as  a  rod. 

Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  still  more  frank  than 
his  coUeaguci  st^matized  the  motive  for  post- 
ponement, and  the  means  that  were  put  in  prac- 
tice to  pass  momentous  bilk  which  could  not 
pass  on  their  own  merits ;  and  spol^  out  with- 
out disguise: 

''These  artifices  grow  out  of  the  system 
adopted  for  carrying  through  measures  tiiat 
never  could  be  carried  through  other  than  by 
trick  and  art  The  mi^rity  which  by  force, 
not  by  argument,  have  to  carry  their  measures, 
must  meet  in  secret— <xmcoct  their  measures  in 
conclave — and  then  hold  every  member  of  the 
party  bound  to  support  what  is  thus  agreed 
upon — a  master  spirit  leading  all  the  while. 
There  had  been  enough  of  fal^hood,  misrepre- 
sentation and  delusion.  The  presidential  elec- 
tion had  contained  enough  of  it,  without  adding 
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to  the  mass  at  this  session.  The  country  was 
awake  to  these  impositions,  and  required  only 
to  be  informed  of  the  moycmcnts  of  the  wire- 
workers  to  know  how  to  appreciate  their  mear 
sures.  And  the  people  should  be  informed. 
As  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  and  his  friends 
to  lay  that  information  before  the  country,  it 
should  be  done.  Every  man  in  the  community 
must  be  told  how  this  bank  bill,  which  vras  in- 
tended to  rule  the  country  with  a  moneyed  des- 
potism for  years  to  oome^  had  been  passed — how 
a  national  debt  was  entailed  upon  the  country- 
how  this  bankrupt  bill  was  forced  through,  as 
he  (Mr.  Linn)  now  understood  it  was,  by  a 
majority  of  five  yotes,  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  many  of  its  whiff  opponents  dodging 
behind  the  columns ;  and  how  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  was  now  in  the  course  of  being 
passed,  and  the  tricks  resorted  to  to  effect  its 
passage.  It  was  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
system  which  was  concocted  in  Harrisburg, 
wrought  with  such  blind  seal  at  the  presiden- 
tial ekction,  and  perfected  by  being  compressed 
into  a  congressional  caucus,  at  an  extraordinary 
called,  bat  uncalled-for,  session." 

The  distribution  bill  had  been  under  debate 
for  an  hour,  and  Mr.  King,  of  AUbama,  was  on 
the  floor  speaking  to  it^  when  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  with  the  bankrupt  bill, 
and  the  amendments  made  by  the  House — and 
asking  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Still 
standing  on  his  feet,  but  dropping  the  line  of 
his  argument,  Mr.  King  exclaimed : 

^  That,  sir,  is  the  bilL  There  it  is  sir.  That 
is  the  bill  which  is  to  hurry  this  land  distri- 
bution bill  to  its  final  passace,  without  either 
amendments  or  debate.  Did  not  the  senator 
know  that  yesterday,  when  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  decided  vote  in  the 
other  House,  the  distribution  bill  could  not,  by 
any  possibility  then  existing,  be  passed  in  this 
House  ?  But  now  the  case  was  altered.  A  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  of  yesterday  had  taken 
place  in  the  other  House,  and  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  now  returned  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence ; 
after  which  it  would  want  but  the  signature  of 
the  Executive  to  become  a  law.  But  how  had 
this  change  been  so  suddenly  brought  about  ? 
How,  but  by  putting  on  the  screws  7  Gentle- 
men whose  States  cried  aloud  for  the  relief  of  a 
bankrupt  law,  were  told  they  could  not  have  it 
unless  they  would  pay  the  price — they  must 
pass  the  cQstribution  bill,  or  they  should  have 
no  bankrupt  bilL  One  part  of  the  bargain  was 
already  fulfilled :  the  bankrupt  bill  was  passed. 
The  other  part  of  the  bargain  is  now  to  be  con- 
summated: the  distribution  bill  can  pass  now 
without  further  delay.  Ho  (Mr.  King)  had 
had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  chamlx^r  for 
many  years,  but  never  during  that  time  had  ho 


seen  legisktion  so  openly  and  BhameAilly  da- 
graced  by  a  system  of  bargain  and  aale.  Thii 
extra  session  of  Congress  would  be  long  remem- 
bered for  the  open  and  undisguised  extent  to 
which  this  system  had  been  carried." 

Incontinently  the  distribution  bill  waa  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  the  bankrupt  bill  was  tika 
up.  This  was  done  upon  the  molioii  of  Mr. 
Walker,  who  gave  his  reasons,  thus : 

'^  He  rose  not  to  prolong  the  debate  on  the 
distribution  bill,  but  to  ask  that  it  vatiA  be 
laid  on  the  table,  that  the  bill  to  estiSUiha 
general  bankrupt  law,  which  had  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  House,  might  be  taken  up,  and 
the  amendment,  which  was  unimportant,  mi^ 
be  concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  He  exuntmA 
his  ardent  joy  at  the  passage  of  this  bill  Vjr  thk 
House,  which  was  so  imperiously  demanded  ei 
a  measure  of  great  relief  to  a  stuTeiing  oomm- 
nity,  which  he  desired  should  not  be  held  n 
suspense  another  night ;  but  that  they  shoaM 
immediately  take  up  the  amendments,  and  ed 
on  them.  For  this  purpose  he  moved  to  lay  the 
distribution  bill  on  the  table." 

Mr.  Linn  asked  for  the  yeas  and  naja,  thit  it 
might  be  seen  how  senators  voted  in  this  i^ 
doon  legislation,  in  which  movements  Ircn  io 
rapid,  so  complicated,  and  so  perfectly  pv- 
formed.  They  were  ordered,  and  stood :  Tees 
— ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choatc,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Svui, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangmn,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pnsttia, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  TtS^ 
madge,  Walker,  White,  and  Woodbridge— 96. 
Nays—Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Oel- 
houn.  Clay  of  Alabams,  Clayton,  Cuthber^  Fal- 
ton,  Graham,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Monten, 
Pierce,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  WilUaiHi 
Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young^21.  So  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  friends  to  the  distribvtNB 
bill,  voted  to  lay  it  down  to  take  up  the  bsnk- 
rupt  bill,  as  they  had  just  voted  to  lay  down  the 
bank  bill  to  take  up  the  distribution.  The  tinse 
measures  thus  travelled  in  company,  but  bank* 
nipt  in  the  lead— for  the  reason,  as  one  of  iti 
supporters  told  Mr.  Benton,  that  they  were 
afraid  it  would  not  get  through  at  all  if  the  other 
measures  got  through  before  it  The  bankr^ 
bill  having  thus  superseded  the  distribntion  bOI, 
as  itself  had  superseded  the  bank  bill,  Mr.  Wal- 
ker moved  a  concurrence  in  the  amendnesl 
Mr.  Buchanan  intimated  to  Mr.  Walker  that  he 
was  taken  in— that  the  postponement  was  to 
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te  npMl  the  Un  betea  it  took 
in  this  senses  eaid: 


*  Fhm  the  tone  of  the  ktten  he  had  recehed 
ftom  poUtiefaott  difliBring  with  lum,  he  Bhoold 
•dfteUsftieiidfroa  MiflOMpit  [Mr.  Walkxs], 
not  to  be  quite  ao  soft  asi  in  his  eegernen  to  peis 
tluB  bill,  to  agree  to  this  amendment  postponiitt 
the  time  fbr  it  to  take  effect  to  February,  as  it 
would  be  repealed  befi>re  its  operation  com- 
menoed ;  althoogh  it  was  now  made  a  price  of 
the  pasMge  of  the  distribution  bilL  Heibltnot 
a  particle  of  doubt  but  there  would  be  a  yiolent 
attempt  to  repeal  it  next  aessionk'' 

Mr.  Walker  did  not  defiend  the  amendment, 
bat  took  it  rather  than,  bj  a  non-<xmeuitence, 
to  send  the  Inll  back  to  the  House,  where  its 
ooaU  not  trasfc  it  again.  He  said— 
Ui  friend  from  P^nnsyhania  qioke  of 
Ui  being  'soft,'  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
L  to  his  head  or  his  heart;  but  he  could 
him  he  was  not  soft  cdouj^  to  ran  the 
of  defeating  the  bill  bj  sendmg  it  back 
to  the  House.''— Mr.  Galhoon  did  not  oonour 
wttk  his  frimd  from  PemuqrlTania,  thai  there 
would  be  any  eSbrt  to  rq^  this  bilL  Itwonld 
be  exfiseding^y  popukr  at  ito  first  <<  go  ofl;"  and 
if  this  bill  pansed,  he  hoped  thai  none  of  his 
friend  would  attempt  to  repeal  it  It  would, 
if  pcrmittfld  to  wofk,  produce  its  Icgitimato 
eflbota;  and  was  enough  to  destroy  any  adminis- 
tratiim.  He  saw  that  this  was  a  doomed  ad- 
ministration. It  would  not  only  destroy  them, 
but  btow  them  ''sky  high." 

This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Gal- 
hoon was  known  to  express  a  willingness  that 
a  bad  measure  should  stand  because  it  would 
he  the  destruction  of  ito  authors ;  and  on  this 
occasion  it  was  merely  the  ebullition  of  an  excited 
feeling,  as  proved  when  the  question  of  repeal 
eamA  on  at  the  next  sesnon — in  which  he  cor- 
^Bally  gave  his  assistance.  The  amendment  was 
coiKwrrBd  m  without  a  diyision,  the  adyersaries 
of  the  bill  being  for  the  postponement  in  good 
fiuth,  and  its  friends  agreeing  to  it  for  fear  of 
something  worse.  There  had  been  an  agree- 
ment that  the  three  measures  were  to  pass,  and 
npon  that  agreement  the  bank  bill  was  allowed 
to  go  down  to  the  House  before  the  bankrupt 
lull  was  out  of  it ;  but  the  laying  that  bill  on 
the  table  raised  an  alarm,  and  the  friends  of  the 
bankn^  required  the  others  to  be  stopped  until 
tiieir  chnished  measure  was  finished :  and  that 
was  oa«  of  the  reasons  fbr  postponing  the  debate 


on  the  bank  veto  message  wluoh  could  not  be 
diadosed  to  the  Senate.  The  amendment  of  the  » 
House  bung  agreed  to^  there  was  no  fiuther 
TOto  to  be  taken  on  the  bill;  bat  a  motion  was 
madb  to  siqipress  it  by  laying  it  on  the  table. 
That  motion  biong^  oat  a  dean  vote  Ibr  and 
against  the  faillr-23  to  iM.  The  next  day  it  re- 
ceired  the  qipro?al  of  the  President^  and  became 
a  law. 

The  aet  was  not  a  bankrapt  kw,  but  prao- 
tkally  an  inicdvent  htw  ibr  the  abolitfam  of  debto 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor.  It  applied  to  all  par- 
sons in  debt— allowed  them  to  commence  their 
^ooeedings  in  the  district  of  their  own  resi- 
denoe,  no  matter  how  hMj  removed  to  it— al- 
lowed constructive  notice  to  creditors  in  news- 
papera—dedared  the  aholltkm  of  the  debt  wliere 
efiecto  were  surrendered  and  fliand  not  proved. 
It  broke  down  the  line  between  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  coorta  and  the  State  courte  in  the 
whole  department  of  debtors  and  crediton ;  and 
bringing  all  local  debto  and  dealings  into  the 
federal  courts,  at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  to  be 
settled  by  a  federal  jurisdiction,  with  every  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  the  debtor.  It  took 
away  firom  the  State  coarto  the  trials  between 
debtor  and  creditor  in  the  same  State— a  thmg 
whidi  under  the  oonstitation  can  <mly  be  done 
between  eitiaens  of  different  States.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  bankruptcies  did  not  indude  the  mass 
of  debtors,  but  only  that  dass  known  to  legis- 
lative and  judicial  proceedings  as  bankrupts. 
To  go  beyond,  and  take  in  all  debtors  who  could 
not  pay  their  debto,  and  bring  them  into  the 
federal  courts,  was  to  break  down  the  line  be- 
tween federal  and  Stoto  jurisdictions,  and  sub- 
ject all  persons— all  neigfabors — to  have  their 
dealings  settled  in  the  federal  courts.  It  vio- 
lated the  ptincipleof  all  banknq»t  systems — that 
of  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  for 
their  own  benefit— and  made  it  entirely  a  pro- 
ceeding fer  the  benefit  <^  the  debtor,  at  his  own 
wilL  It  was  filmed  upon  the  modd  of  the 
English  insolvent  debtor's  act  of  Oeorge  the 
Fourth ;  and  after  dosdy  paraphradng  eighteen 
provisions  out  of  that  act,  most  flagrantly  de- 
parted firom  its  remedy  in  the  condusion,  in  sub- 
stituting a  release  firom  the  debt  instead  of  a 
release  firom  imprisonment.  In  that  feature, 
and  in  applying  to  all  debts,  and  in  giving  the 
initiative  to  the  debtor,  and  sul^jecting  the  whole 
proceeding  to  be  carried  on  at  his  will,  it  ceased 
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to  be  a  bankrupt  act^  and  became  an  insolrent 
act ;  but  with  a  remedy  which  no  insolvent  act, 
or  bankrupt  system,  had  ever  contained  before — 
that  of  a  total  abolition  of  the  debt  by  the  act 
of  the  debtor  alone,  unless  the  creditor  could 
prove  fhiud ;  which  the  sort  of  trial  allowed 
would  render  impossible,  even  where  it  actually 
existed.  It  was  the  same  Inll  whidi  had  been 
introduced  at  the  previous  session,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Webster  in  an  argument  which 
confounded  insolvency  with  bankruptcy,  and 
assumed  every  fiulure  to  pay  a  debt  to  be  a 
bankruptcy.  The  pressure  for  the  passing  of 
the  act  was  immense.  The  long  disorders  of 
the  currency,  with  the  expansions,  contractions, 
suspensions,  and  breaking  of  banks  had  filled 
the  country  with  men  of  ruined  fortunes,  who 
looked  to  the  extinction  of  their  debts  by  law 
as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  incum- 
brances, and  commencing  business  anew.  This 
unfortunate  class  was  estimated  by  the  most 
moderate  observers  at  an  hundred  thousand 
men.  They  had  become  a  power  in  the  State. 
Their  numbers  and  aseal  gave  them  weight: 
their  common  interest  gave  them  unity:  the 
stake  at  issue  gave  them  energy.  They  worked 
in  a  body  in  the  presidential  election,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  whigs :  and  now  attended  Con- 
gress, and  looked  to  that  party  for  the  legisla- 
tive relief  for  which  they  had  assisted  in  the 
election.  Nor  did  they  look  in  vain.  They  got 
all  they  asked — but  most  unwillingly,  and  under 
a  moral  duresse — and  as  the  price  of  passing 
two  other  momentous  bills.  Such  is  legislation 
in  high  party  times !  selfish  and  sinistrous, 
when  the  people  believe  it  to  be  honest  and 
patriotic !  people  at  home,  whose  eyes  should  be 
opened  to  the  truth,  if  they  wish  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  their  government.  Here  was  a 
measure  which,  of  itsclfj  could  not  have  got 
through  cither  House  of  Congress :  combined 
with  others,  it  carried  itself  and  licensed  the 
passing  of  two  more !  And  dl  this  was  done — 
so  nicely  were  parties  balanced— by  the  zeal 
and  activity  (more  than  the  numbers)  of  a  single 
State,  and  that  a  small  one,  and  among  the  most 
indebted.  In  brie^  the  bankrupt  act  was  passed, 
and  the  passage  of  the  bank  and  distribution 
bills  were  licensed  by  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
dominated  by  the  condition  of  its  population. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Woodbury, 
were  the  principal  speakers  against  the  bill  in 


the  Senate.  Mr.  Benton  addressed  bimiilf 
mainly  to  Mr.  Webster's  position,  ooniMiiidiiig 
insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  as  taken  at  the  pre- 
vious session ;  and  delivered  a  speech  of  aosie 
research  in  opposition  to  that  assmnptioiH-of 
which  some  extracts  are  given  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 

BANKBUPT  BILL:  MB.  BENTOITB  8PEBCB:  BX- 
TBACrS. 


Thk  great  ground  whidi  we  oocnpy  in  i 
to  the  character  (tf  this  bill  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  tUi: 
that  it  is  not  a  bankrupt  system,  bat  w  iMol- 
vent  law,  perverted  to  a  disdiaif^  IWmi  deiblL 
instead  of  a  disdiai^ge  from  imprisomnent.  Ab 
such,  it  was  denounced  from  the  monMBt  it 
made  its  appearance  in  this  chamber,  at  the  Jul 
session,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  prove  it  to  be 
such.  I  have  discovered  its  origin,  and  hold  ti» 
evidence  in  my  hand.  It  is  framed  npoa  As 
English  insolvent  debtor^  act  of  the  Isl  of 
Gkorge  IV.,  improved  and  extended  bj  the  set 
of  the  7th  of  Geoige  IV.,  and  by  the  1st  of  Tie- 
toria.  From  these  three  insolvent  acta  oar  h- 
mous  bankrupt  system  of  1841  is  conqiikd; 
and  it  follows  its  originals  with  great  flddilj, 
except  in  a  few  particulars,  ontil  it  anms  it 
the  conclusion,  where  a  vast  and  terrible  atea- 
tion  is  introduced !  Instead  of  discharging  tk 
debtor  from  imprisonment,  as  the  'R^'gi'ffc  ads 
do,  our  American  copy  disdiaiges  him  from  Im 
debts  !  But  this  is  a  tiling  rather  to  be  pmed 
than  told ;  and  here  is  the  proo£  I  have  acopf 
of  the  British  statutes  on  my  table,  ^mntmamn^ 
the  three  acts  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  shiD 
quote  from  the  first  one,  in  the  fint  year  of  ths 
reign  of  George  IV.,  and  is  entitled  '^  Am  ad  fit 
the  relief  of  insolvent  ddOon  in  EngUudJ^ 
The  preamble  recites  that  it  is  expedient  to 
make  permanent  provision  for  the  relief  of  ie- 
solvent  debtors  in  Engknd  eonfined  in  jaSi,  sad 
who  shall  be  willing  to  surrender  their  propcf^ 
to  their  creditors,  and  thereby  obtmn  a  disehsiy 
from  imprisonment.  For  this  purpoae  theaek 
creates  a  new  court,  to  be  called  the  loss/iwf 
debtoT^s  court,  whic^  was  to  sit  in  London,  sad 
send  coDunissioners  into  the  counties.    The  fink 
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sections  are  taken  up  with  the  organization  of 
the  court  Then  come  its  powers  and  duties, 
its  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  rights  of  insol- 
vents in  it:  and  in  these  enactments,  as  in  a 
mirror,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  (the  effect  of 
des^n,  of  accident,  or  of  necessity,  from  the 
difference  of  the  two  forms  of  government},  we 
peroeiye  the  original  of  our  bankrupt  act.  I 
quote  partly  from  the  body  of  the  statute,  but 
diiefly  from  the  marginal  notes,  as  being  a  suffi- 
cient index  to  the  contents  of  the  sections. 
(Here  the  speaker  quoted  eighteen  separate 
clauses  in  which  the  bill  followed  the  English 
act,  constituting  the  whole  essence  of  the  bill, 
and  its  mode  of  proceeding.) 

This  is  the  bill  which  we  call  bankrupt — a 
mere  parody  and  perrersion  of  the  English  in- 
solTent  debtor's  act  And  now,  how  came  such 
a  Hll  to  be  introduced  ?  Sir,  it  grew  out  of  the 
contentions  of  party ;  was  brought  forward,  as 
a  party  measure ;  and  was  one  of  the  bitter 
fruits  of  the  election  of  1840.  The  bill  was 
brought  forward  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
passed  in  the  Senate,  and  lost  in  the  House. 
It  was  contested  in  both  Houses  as  a  party 
measure,  and  was  taken  up  as  a  party  topic  in 
the  presidential  canvass.  The  debtor  class — 
those  irretrievably  in  debt,  and  estimated  by  the 
most  moderate  at  a  hundred  thousand  men — 
entered  most  zealously  into  the  canvass,  and  on 
the  side  of  the  party  which  favored  the  act 
The  elections  were  carried  by  that  party — the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  presidential  All  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  that  party ;  and  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  was  impatiently  called 
to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  victory.  But  the 
opening  of  the  session  did  not  appear  to  be  aus- 
picious to  the  wishes  of  the  bankrupts.  The 
President's  message  recommended  no  bankrupt 
bill ;  and  the  list  of  subjects  enumerated  for  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  designated  in  a  paper 
drawn  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  placed  on  our  journal 
for  our  guidance,  was  equally  silent  upon  that 
subject  To  all  appearance,  the  bankrupt  bill 
was  not  to  come  before  us  at  the  extra  session. 
It  was  evidently  a  deferred  subject.  The  friends 
and  expectants  of  the  measure  took  the  alarm — 
flocked  to  Congress — beset  the  President  and 
the  members — obtained  from  him  a  special  mes- 
sage recommending  a  bankrupt  law ;  and  pre- 
vailed on  members  to  bring  in  the  bill  It  was , 
brought  into  the  Senate — the  same  which  had 


been  defeated  in  1840— and  it  was  soon  seen 
that  its  passage  was  not  to  depend  upon  its  own 
merits ;  that  its  fete  was  indissolubly  connected 
with  another  bill ;  and  that  one  must  carry  the 
other. 

This  is  an  insolvent  bill :  it  is  so  proved,  and 
so  admitted :  and  to  defend  it  the  argimient  is, 
that  insolvency  and  bankruptcy  are  the  same — 
a  mere  inability  or  feilure  to  pay  debts.  This 
is  the  comer  stone  of  the  argument  for  the  bill, 
and  has  been  firmly  planted  as  such,  by  its 
ablest  supporter  (Mr.  Webster).    He  says : 

^  Bankruptcies,  in  the  general  use  and  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  mean  no  more  than  feilures. 
A  bankruptcy  is  a  feet  It  is  an  occurrence  in 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  an  individual.  When  a 
man  cannot  pay  his  debts^  we  say  that  he  has 
become  bankrupt,  or  has  felled.  Bankruptcy  is 
not  merely  the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  insol* 
vent,  and  on  whom  a  bankrupt  law  is  already 
acting.  This  would  be  quite  too  technical  an 
interpretation.  According  to  this,  there  never 
could  be  bankrupt  laws ;  because  every  law,  if 
this  were  the  meaning,  would  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  a  previous  law.  Whenever  a  man's 
means  are  insufficient  to  meet  his  engagements 
and  pay  his  debts,  the  feet  of  bankruptcy  has 
taken  place — a  case  of  bankruptcy  has  arisen, 
whether  there  be  a  law  providing  for  it  or  not 
A  learned  judge  has  said,  that  a  Uw  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcies  is  a  law  making  provision 
for  cases  of  persons  felling  to  pay  their  debts. 
Over  the  whole  subject  of  these  failures,  or 
these  bankruptcies,  the  power  of  Congress,  as 
it  stands  on  Uie  face  of  the  constitution,  is  full 
and  complete." 

This  is  an  entire  mistake.  There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  confounding  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency. A  debtor  may  be  rich,  and  yet  be  a 
bankrupt  Inability  to  pay  does  not  even  en- 
ter as  an  ingredient  into  bankruptcy.  The 
whole  system  is  founded  on  ability  and  fraud. 
The  bankrupt  is  defined  in  Blackstonc's  com- 
mentaries— a  work  just  issued  and  known  to 
all  our  statesmeivat  the  time  of  our  Revolution 
— "  to  be  a  trader^  who  secretes  hiviself^  or  does 
certain  other  acts  to  defraud  his  creditors?^ 
So  far  from  making  insolvency  a  test  of  bank- 
ruptcy the  whole  system  supposes  ability  and 
fraud — ability  to  pay  part  or  all,  and  a  fraudu- 
lent intent  to  evade  payment.  And  every 
British  act  upon  the  subject  directs  the  surplus 
to  be  restored  to  the  debtor  if  his  effects  sell 
for  more  than  pays  the  debts — a  proof  that  in- 
solvency was  no  ingredient  in  the  acts. 

The  eminent  advocate  of  the  bill,  in  con« 
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founding  insolvency  and  bankruptcy,  has  gone 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  Scotland,  to 
quote  the  ceano  bonorum  of  the  ciyil  law,  and 
to  confound  it  with  bankruptcy.  He  says: 
*•  That  bankrupt  laws,  properly  so  called,  or 
laws  providing  for  the  cessio  bonorum^  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  Scotland^  were  never 
confined  to  traders?^  That  is  true.  This  ces- 
sio was  never  confined  to  traders :  it  applied  to 
debtors  who  could  not  pay.  It  was  the  ces- 
sion, or  surrender  of  his  property  by  the  debtor 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  freedom  for  his 
person — ^leaving  the  debt  in  full  force — and  all 
future  acquisitions  bound  for  it  I  deal  in  au- 
thority, and  read  fttnn  Professor  Bell's  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Laws  of  Scotland — an  ele- 
gant an  instructive  work,  which  has  made  the 
reading  of  Scottish  law  almost  as  agreeable  to 
the  law  reader  as  the  writings  of  Scott  have 
made  Scottish  history  and  manners  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Mr.  Bell  treats  of  the  cessio  and 
of  bankruptcy,  and  treats  of  them  under  dis- 
tinct heads ;  and  here  is  what  he  says  of  them : 

"  The  law  of  cessio  bonorum  had  its  origin  in 
Rome.  It  was  introduced  by  Julius  Cassar,  as 
a  remedy  against  the  severity  of  the  old  Roman 
laws  of  imprisonment ;  and  his  law — which  in- 
cluded only  Rome  and  Italy — ^was,  before  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  extended  to  the  provinces. 
The  first  law  of  the  code  respecting  the  cessio 
bonorum  expresses,  in  a  single  sentenccL  the 
whole  doctrine  upon  the  subject :  ^  Qui  bonis 
cessi'Hnt^  says  the  Emperor  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  ^nisi  solidum  creditor  receperit,  non  sunt 
liberati.  In  eo  enim  taniummodo  hoc  benefi- 
cium  CIS  prodestj  ne  judiccUi  detrahantur  in 
carcerenw  This  institution,  having  been  great- 
ly improved  in  the  civil  law,  was  adopted  by 
those  of  the  European  nations  who  follow<^ 
that  system  of  jurisprudence.  In  France,  the 
institution  was  adopted  very  neariy  as  it  was 
received  with  us.  .  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  from 
France  that  our  system  received  its  distinguish- 
ing features.  The  law  in  that  country  was, 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  extremely  se- 
vere— not  only  against  bankrupts  (which  name 
they  applied  to  fraudulent  debtors  alone),  but 
^inst  debtors  innocently  insolvent  *  *  * 
The  short  digest  of  the  law  of  cessio  in  Scot- 
land, then,  is : 

"  1.  That  a  debtor  who  has  been  a  month  in 
prison,  for  a  civil  debt,  may  apply  to  the  court 
of  session — calling  all  his  creditors  before  that 
court,  hj  a  summons  in  the  king's  name ;  and 
concluding  that  he  should  be  freed  from  prison 
on  surrendering  to  his  creditors  all  his  funds 
and  eifects. 

^  2.  That  he  is  entitled  to  this  benefit  without 


any  mark  of  dissnce,  if  (proTing  hk  insdvcn- 
cy )  he  can  satisfy  the  court,  in  the  fiyoe  of  )m 
creditors,  that  his  insolvency  has  ariaen  from 
innocent  misfortune,  and  is  williiig  to  snrrender 
all  his  property  ana  effects  to  his  creditOTB. 

^'  3.  That,  though  he  may  clear  himself  from 
any  imputation  of  fraud,  still,  if  he  has  ben 
extravagant^  and  guilty  of  sporting  with  the 
money  of  his  creditors,  he  is,  in  strict  law,  not 
entitled  to  the  cessio^  but  on  the  oondition  of 
wearing  the  habit  (mark  of  disgrace) ;  hot 
which  is  now  exchanged  for  a  prolongatioa  of 
his  imprisonment 

"4.  That,  if  his  creditors  can  establish  a 
charge  of  fraud  against  him,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  tfaie  cessio  at  all ;  but  must  lie  in  prison,  at 
the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  till  the  length  of  hii 
imprisonment  may  seem  to  have  siifBneirtly 
punished  his  crime ;  when,  on  a  petition,  Hat 
court  may  admit  him  to  the  benefit 

"  5.  That,  if  he  has  not  given  a  fair  weeaaA 
of  his  funds,  and  shall  still  be  liaUe  to  the  nt- 
picion  of  concealment,  the  court  will,  in  the 
meanwhile,  refuse  the  benefit  of  the  Gcwtih- 
leaving  it  to  him  to  apply  again,  when  he  h  abb 
to  present  a  clearer  justification,  or  willing  to 
make  a  full  discovery." 

This  is  the  cessib^  and  its  nature  and  oripa 
are  both  given.    Its  nature  is  that  of  an  innl- 
vent  law,  precisely  as  it  exists  at  this  daj  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.     Its  origin  ii 
Roman,  dating  from  the  dictatorship  of  Jnlioi 
CsDsar.    That  great  man  had  seen  the  erila  cf 
the  severity  of  the  Roman  law  against  dditm 
He  had  seen  the  iniquity  of  the  law  itself  m 
the  cruel  condemnation  of  the  helpless  debtor 
to  slavery  and  death  at  the  will  of  the  creditor; 
and  he  had  seen  its  impolicy,  in  the  distmhaneei 
to  which  it  subjected  the  republic — the  sedi- 
tions, commotions,  and  conspiracies^  which,  froA 
the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  people  to  the 
Mons  Sacer  to  the  terrible  conspiracy  of  Gi6- 
line,  were  all  built  upon  the  calamities  of  the 
debtor  class,  and  had  for  their  object  an  abofi- 
tion  of  debts.    Ca»ar  saw  this,  and  detemuned 
to  free  the  commonwealth  from  a  deep  aeetfd 
cause  of  commotion,  while  doing  a  work  of  n- 
dividual  justice.     He  freed  the  person  of  the 
debtor  upon  the  surrender  of  his  property;  and 
this  equitable  principle,  becoming  ingrafted  ia 
the  civil  law,  spread  over  all  the  provinoes  cf 
the  Roman  world— has  descended  to  onr  tiaei^ 
and  penetrated  the  new  world — ^and  now  fom 
the  principle  of  the  insolvent  laws  of  Eorope 
and  America.    The  English  made  it  pennaneBt 
by  their  insolvent  Uw  of  the  first  of  George  the 
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Focrtli  that  act  from  which  our  bankrupt  eys- 
ton  k  oonpiM;  and  in  two  thomand  jmr^j 
and  among  all  nationa,  there  haa  been  da  de- 
parture from  the  wise  and  Jnat  principles  of 
Gaaar^  edict,  nntii  our  baae  act  of  Oongresg 
has  imdertakoi  to  penrert  it  Into  an  aboliti<m 
d^  law,  by  sabatitnting  a  releaae  from  the 
debt  Ibr  a  raXeaae  fiOTi  Jail ! 

This  la  ihb  ctmio  onmium  bonorum  of  S<;ot- 
iand,  to  wUflh  we  are  rofaned  aa  being  tJbo 
same  thing  with  bankmptcj  ^noperlj  m 
called),  and  iHdeh  is  quoted  aa  an  example  for 
oar  act  of  1841.  And,  now,  what  mya  Pn>fcs- 
sorBeUcf  bankruptcy?  Does  he mentioB  that 
snl^Jeetl  Does  he  treat  of  it  nnder  a  separate 
head  aa  a  difbrent  thing  from  the  ceatio— and 
as  reqniiing  a  separate  consideratioa?  In  Ikct^ 
lie  doasL  His  hi^Bpens  to  do  so ;  and  giyes  it 
about  800  pages  of  liis  second  Tolmne,  tinder 
the  titk  of  ^Sjatem  of  the  Banknqit  L&we  ;'' 
wiiidi  qrafeemrona  on  all-firars  with  that  of  the 
Ini^ishayilem,  and  in  the  main  point— that  of 
diaehaige  from  liia  debts— it  is  identk^J  with 
the  Soi^iih;  requiring  the  concurrence  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  cieditQn  to  the  discbarge;  aod  that 
botlomedoo  the  judicial  attestation  of  the  himk- 
n^s  iat^gri^.  Here  it  is,  at  page  441  of  the 
seeondTohmie* 

''The  eoneunence  of  the  creditors,  without 
whidi  Uie  bankrupt  cannot  apply  to  the  court 
for  a  disdiaige^  must  be  not  that  of  a  mere  ma- 
jori^,  but  a  m^ority  of  four-fifths  in  number 
andTahie.  ♦  ♦  *  *  The  creditors  are  sub- 
ject to  no  control  in  respect  to  tiielr  crmcur- 
reooe.  Against  their  dedsion  there  is  no  appeal, 
nor  are  thegr  bound  to  account  for  or  ci plain 
the  grounds  of  it  They  are  left  to  proceed  upon 
the  whole  train  of  the  bankrupt's  conduct^  ai 
ther  may  have  seen  occasion  to  Judge  of  him  ; 
snd  the  reftisal  of  their  concurrence  is  an  abao 
lute  bar  until  the  opposition  be  overcome,  *  * 
^  *  The  statute  requires  the  ooncurrcnoe  of 
tiie  trustee,  as  well  as  of  the  creditors.  There 
appean,  however,  to  be  this  difibrence  between 
then:  that  the  creditors  are  entirely  unoon- 
trolled  in  giving  or  withholding  their  concur- 
rence; whue^  on  the  part  of  the  trostoe^  it  is 
debiium  juttiiuB  either  to  the  bankrupt  or  to 
the  cteditors  to  ^hre  or  withhold  his  concur- 
rmee.  Heacta  not  as  a  creditor^ but  as  a  judge. 
To  his  jurisdiction  the  bankrupt  is  siibject<:d  bj 
the  dK»ce  of  his  creditors ;  and,  on  deciding  on 
the  bankrupt's  oouduct,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
proceed  on  the  same  undisclosed  motives  or 
.  evidenee  oo  which  a  creditor  may  act^  but  on 
the  ground  of  l^gal  objection  alone— ts  frauds 
conoealment,  nonconformity  with  the  sututa. 


In  ^g^g^MMj^  the  commisaioiiers  are  public 
offloera— not  the  mere  creatorea  of  the  creditors. 
Thejr  are  b^  statute  invested  with  a  judicial  dis- 
cretion, whicfa  th^  exercise  under  the  aanction 
of  aa  oath.  Their  nlbsal  is  taken  as  if  they 
swore  they  could  not  grant  the  certificate;  and 
no  mandamus  liea  to  force  them  to  sign." 

So  much  for  baidorupti^  and  cessio— two 
things  very  cfiiforent  in  their  nature^  though  at- 
tempted to  be  confounded ;  and  eadi  of  them 
still  more  different  from  our  act,  finr  which  they 
are  quoted  as  precedents  But  the  author  of 
our  act  says  that  bankrupt  kws  in  Scotland  are 
not  confined  to  traders,  but  take  in  all  persona 
whatsoever;  and  he  mig^t  have  added— though 
perhaps,  it  did  not  siut  his  purpose  at  the  mo- 
ment—that those  laws,  in  Scotland,  were  not 
confined  to  natural  persons,  bat  also  included 
corporations  and  coocporate  bodies.  Bell  ex- 
IH»Mdy  says: 

"Oorporate  bodies  are,  in  law,  oonridered  aa 
persons,  when  associated  by  xoyal  anthority  w 
act  (^Fiurliament.  When  a  community  is  thus 
established  by  public  authority,  it  has  a  lenl 
existence  as  a  person,  ^th  power  to  holdftmds, 
tosueandtodBfond.  It  is,  of  consequoice.  sub- 
ject to  diligenoe;  and  although  personal  exe- 
cution cannot  proceed  against  this  ideal-legal 
person,  and  so  the  reauisites  of  imprisonment, 
&C.,  cannot  be  complied  with,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  corporation  may 
now  be  made  bankrupt  by  the  means  recentiy 
provided  for  those  cases  in  which  imprisonment 
is  incompetent"— vol.  2,  p.  167. 

The  gentieman  might  have  quoted  this  pas- 
sage from  the  Scottish  law;  and  then  what 
would  have  become  <tf  his  argument  against  in- 
cluding corporations  ui  the  bankrupt  act  ?  But 
he  acts  the  advocate,  and  quotes  what  suits  him; 
and  which,  even  if  it  were  applicable,  would 
answer  but  a  small  part  of  his  purpose.  The  Scot- 
tish system  differs  from  the  English  in  its  appli- 
cation to  persons  not  traders ;  but  agrees  with  it 
in  the  great  essentials  of  perfect  security  for 
creditors,  by  giving  them  the  initiative  in  the 
proceedings,  discriminating  between  innocent 
and  culpable  bankruptcy,  and  making  the  dis- 
charge from  debt  depend  upon  their  consent, 
bottomed  upon  an  attestation  of  integrity  from 
the  <^cer  that  tries  the  case.  It  answers  no 
purpose  to  the  gentleman,  then,  to  carry  us  to 
Scotland  for  the  meaning  of  a  term  in  our  con- 
stitution. It  is  to  no  puipose  that  he  suggests 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  might  have 
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been  looking  to  Scotland  for  an  example  of  a 
bankrupt  syBtcm.  They  were  no  more  looking 
to  it  in  that  case,  than  they  were  in  speaking  of 
juries,  and  in  guarantying  the  right  of  jury 
trials — a  jury  of  twelve,  with  unanimity,  as  in 
England ;  and  not  of  fifteen,  with  a  majority  of 
eight  to  give  the  yerdict,  as  in  Scotland.  In  all 
its  employment  of  technical,  legal,  and  political 
phrases,  the  constitution  used  them  as  used  in 
England — the  country  from  which  we  received 
our  birth,  our  language,  our  manners,  and  cus> 
toms,  and  all  our  systems  of  law  and  politics. 
We  got  all  from  England ;  and,  this  being  the 
case,  there  is  no  use  in  following  the  gentleman 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  after  dislodging  him 
from  Scotland ;  but  as  ho  has  quoted  the  con- 
tinent for  the  effect  of  the  cessio  in  abolishing 
debts,  and  for  its  identity  with  bankruptcy,  I 
must  be  indulged  with  giving  him  a  few  cita- 
tions from  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  embodies 
the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  exemplifies 
the  systems  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  insolvencies.    Here  they  are : 

l^Ir.  B.  here  read  copiously  from  the  Code 
Napoleon,  on  the  subjects  of  bankruptcies  and 
cession  of  property ;  the  former  contained  in  the 
commercial  division  of  the  code,  the  latter  in  the 
dvil.  Bankruptcy  was  divided  into  two  classes 
— innocent  and  fraudulent;  both  confined  to 
traders  (commercants) ;  the  former  were  treated 
with  lenity,  the  latter  with  criminal  severity. 
The  innocent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who  be- 
came unable  to  pay  his  debts  by  the  casualties 
of  trade,  and  who  had  not  lived  beyond  his 
means,  nor  gambled,  nor  engaged  in  speculations 
of  pure  hazard ;  who  kept  fair  books,  and  satis- 
fied his  creditors  and  the  judge  of  his  integrity. 
The  fraudulent  bankrupt  was  the  trader  who 
had  lived  prodigally,  or  gambled,  or  engaged  in 
speculations  of  pure  hazard,  or  who  had  not 
kept  books,  or  not  kept  them  fairly,  or  misap- 
plied deposits,  or  violated  trusts,  or  been  guilty 
of  any  fraudulent  practice.  He  was  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for  a  term  of 
yeaxs,  and  could  not  be  discharged  from  his 
debts  by  any  majority  of  his  creditors  what- 
ever. Cession  of  property — in  French,  la  ces- 
sion de  biens—wM  precisely  the  cessio  omnium 
bonorum  of  the  Romans,  as  established  by 
Julius  Caesar.  It  applied  to  all  persons,  and 
obtained  for  them  fr'eedom  from  imprisonment^ 
and  from  suits,  on  the  aurrender  of  all  their 


present  property  to  thdr  creditor*;  leaving 
their  future  acquisitions  liable  ibrthe  remaiiider 
of  the  debt.  It  was  the  inaolTent  law  of  the 
civil  law ;  and  thus  bankmpt^^  and  uiboItciicj 
were  as  distinct  on  the  continent  of  Emopeai 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  gofemed  by  the 
same  principles. 

Having  read  these  extracts  from  the  dvil  kv, 
Mr.  B.  resumed  his  speech,  and  went  on  to  ay 
that  the  gentleman  was  as  iuifi)rtiiiiate  in  hk 
visit  to  the  continent  as  in  his  Tint  to  Scotknd. 
In  the  first  place  he  had  no  right  to  go  thoe 
for  exemplification  of  the  terms  used  in  our  ooo- 
stitution.  The  framers  of  the  oonstHutiop  dkl 
not  look  to  other  countries  for  examples.  Tky 
looked  to  En^and  alone.  In  the  aeoood  piMe, 
if  we  sought  them  elsewhere,  we  Ibimd  fR- 
cisely  the  same  thing  that  we  found  in  Eq^ 
land:  we  found  bankruptcy  and  inaolnDCj 
everywhere  distinct  and  inconyertible.  Thij 
were,  and  are,  distinct  everywhere ;  hen  ad 
elsewhere — at  home  and  abroad — in  Enffud^ 
Scotland,  France,  and  all  over  Europe.  Thejr 
have  never  been  confounded  anywhere^  and  ciii- 
not  be  confounded  here,  without  oommittiqg  a 
double  offence :  Jtrst,  violating  our  own  i 
tution;  secondly,  invading  the  States. 
with  this,  I  dismiss  the  gentleman's  first  i 
mental  position,  affirming  that  he  has  nttflrij 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  confound  bankmpky 
with  insolvency;  and,  therefbre,  has  uttoty 
failed  to  gain  jurisdiction  for  Congress  Ofer  the 
general  debts  of  the  community,  by  the  fuefent 
of  the  bankrupt  power. 

I  have  said  that  this  so-called  bsnknqit  blD 
of  ours  is  copied  from  the  insolTent  law  of  the 
first  year  of  George  lY.,  and  its  amendnwafci; 
and  so  it  is,  all  except  section  13  of  that  ad) 
which  is  omitted,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  the  distinction  between  bankrupts  aad 
insolvents.  That  section  makes  the  distinctioa 
The  act  permits  all  debtors  to  petition  forlfe 
benefit  of  the  insolvent  law,  that  is  to  say,  dii- 
charge  from  imprisonment  on  surrenderii^  their 
property ;  yet,  in  every  case  in  which  tndn^ 
merchants,  &<^  petition,  the  proceedn^  sfeop 
until  taken  up^  and  proceeded  upon  hj  tbe 
creditors.  The  filing  the  petition  bjapoioii 
subject  to  the  bankrupt  law,  is  simpty  held  to 
be  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  thecvadilon 
may  proceed,  or  not,  as  on  any  other  set  cf 
bankruptcy,  precisely  as  they  please.  And  tine 
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vDsoUeDCf  and  bankruptcy  are  kept  distinct; 
doable  prorifflons  on  the  same  subject  are  pre- 
Tented;  and  consistency  is  preserred  in  tbe 
administration  of  the  laws.  Not  so  under  oar 
bilL  The  omission  to  copy  this  13th  section 
has  nullified  all  that  relates  to  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy ;  puts  it  into  the  power  of  those  who  are 
subject  to  that  proceeding  to  avoid  it  at  their 
pleasure,  by  the  simple  and  obvious  process  of 
anuling  themselves  of  theur  absolute  right  to 
proceed  voluntarily.  And  now  a  word  upon 
volunteer  bankruptcy.  It  is  an  invention  and  a 
crudity  in  our  bill,  growii^  out  of  the  confound- 
ing of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  England,  or  in  any  bankrupt  as- 
tern in  the  worid ;  and  cannot  be,  without  re- 
versing all  the  rules  of  right,  and  subjecting  the 
creditor  to  the  mercy  of  his  debtor.  The  Eng- 
lish bankrupt  act  of  the  6th  (George  lY.,  and 
the  insolvent  debtors'  act  of  the  1st  of  the  same 
reign,  admit  the  bankrupt,  as  an  insolvent,  to 
file  his  declaration  of  insolvency,  and  petition 
for  reUei;  but  there  it  stops.  His  voluntary 
action  goes  no  farther  than  the  declaration  and 
petition.  Upon  that,  his  creditors,  if  they  please, 
may  proceed  against  him  as  a  bankrupt,  taking 
the  declaration  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  If 
they  do  not  choose  to  proceed,  the  case  stops. 
The  bankrupt  cannot  bring  his  creditors  into 
court,  and  prosecute  his  claim  to  bankruptcy, 
whether  they  will  or  not.  This  is  clear  from  the 
6th  section  of  the  bankrupt  act  of  George  TV., 
and  the  13th  section  of  the  insolvent  debtors' 
act  of  the  Ist  year  of  the  same  reign ;  and  thus 
our  act  of  1841  has  the  honor  of  inventing  vol- 
unteer bankruptcy,  and  thus  putting  the  aboli- 
tion of  debts  in  the  hands  of  every  person !  for 
these  volunteers  have  a  right  to  be  discharged 
from  their  debts,  without  the  consent  of  their 
creditors! 

Mr.  Benton  then  read  the  two  sections  of  the 
two  acts  of  George  FV.  to  which  he  had  referred, 
and  commented  upon  them  to  sustain  his  posi- 
tions. And  first  the  6th  section  of  the  act  of 
George  IV.  (1826J  for  the  amendment  of  the 
bankrupt  laws : 

"  Sec.  6.  That  if  any  such  trader  shall  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary  of  bank- 
rupts, a  declaration  in  writing,  signed  by  such 
trader,  and  attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor, 
that  he  is  insohrent  or  unable  to  meet  his  en- 
gagemoits,  the  aud  secretary  of  bankrupts,  or 


his  deputy,  shall  sign  a  memorandum  that  such 
declaration  hath  been  filed ;  which  memorandum 
shall  be  authority  for  the  London  Gazette  to  in- 
sert an  advertisement  of  such  declaration  there- 
in ;  and  every  such  declaration  shall,  after  such 
advertisement  inserted  as  aforesaid,  be  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  committed  by  such  trader  at. 
the  time  phen  such  declaration  wasjiled :  but 
mt  commission  shall  issue  thereupon,  unless  it 
be  sued  out  within  two  calendar  months  next 
after  the  insertion  of  such  advertisement,  and 
unless  such  advertisement  shall  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  London  Gazette  within  eight  days 
after  such  declaration  filed.  And  no  docket 
shall  be  struck  upon  sudi  act  of  bankruptcy  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  four  days  next  after  such 
insertion  of  such  advertisement  in  case  such 
commission  is  to  be  executed  in  London ;  or  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  eight  days  next  after  such 
insertion,  in  case  such  commission  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  country ;  and  the  Gazette  contain- 
ing such  advertisement*  shall  be  evidence  to  be 
received  of  such  declaration  having  been  filed." 

Having  read  this  section,  Mr.  B.  said  it  was 
explicit,  and  precluded  argument  The  volun- 
tary action  of  the  debtor,  which  it  authorized, 
was  limited  to  the  mere  filing  of  the  declaration 
of  insolvency.  It  went  no  further ;  and  it  was 
confined  to  traders — to  the  trading  classes — 
who,  alone,  were  subject  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  English  had,  as  we  all 
know,  an  insolvent  system,  as  well  as  a  bank- 
rupt system.  They  had  an  insolvent  debtors' 
court,  as  well  as  a  bankrupt  court ;  and  both 
these  were  kept  separate,  although  there  were 
no  States  in  England  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
by  treading  down  the  insolvent  laws.  Not  so 
with  us.  Our  insolvent  laws,  though  belonging 
to  States  called  sovereign,  are  all  trampled  un- 
der foot !  There  would  be  a  time  to  go  into 
this.  At  present,  Mr.  B.  would  only  say  that, 
in  England,  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  were 
still  kept  distinct ;  and  no  insolvent  trader  was 
allowed  to  proceed  as  a  bankrupt  On  the  con- 
trary, an  insolvent,  applying  in  the  insolvent 
debtors'  court  for  the  release  of  his  person, 
could  not  proceed  one  step  beyond  filing  his 
declaration.  At  that  point  the  creditors  took 
up  the  declaration,  if  they  pleased,  transferred 
the  case  to  the  bankrupt  court,  and  prosecuted 
the  case  in  that  court.  This  is  done  by  virtue 
of  the  13th  section  of  the  insolvent  debtors'  act 
of  7th  George  IV.  (1827).  Mr.  B.  read  the 
section,  as  follows : 
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^Insclvent  debtors*  act  of  1th  year  of  George 
IV.  (1827). 

"Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  filing  of  the  petition  of  erery  person  in  ac- 
tual costody,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
concerning  bankrupts,  and  who  shall  apply  by 
petition  to  the  said  court  for  his  or  her  diischarge 
from  custody,  according  to  this  act,  shall  be  ac- 
counted and  adjudged  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
from  the  time  ff' fling'  such  petition;  and  that 
any  commission  issuing  against  such  person^ 
and  under  which  he  or  she  shall  be  dedarea 
bankrupt  before  the  time  appointed  by  the  said 
court,  and  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette, 
for  hearing  the  matters  of  such  petition,  or  at 
any  time  within  two  calendar  months  from  the 
time  of  filing  such  petition,  shall  have  effect  to 
avoid  any  conveyance  ana  assignment  of  the 
estate  and  efiects  of  such  person,  which  shall 
have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act :  Provided,  always,  That  the  filing 
of  such  petition  shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  unless  such  person  be  so  declared 
bankrupt  before  the  time  so  advertised  as  afore- 
said, or  within  such  two  calendar  months  as 
aforesaid ;  but  that  every  such  conveyance  and 
assignment  shall  be  good  and  valid,  notwith- 
standing any  conmiission  of  bankruptcy  under 
which  such  person  shall  be  declared  bankrupt 
after  the  time  so  advertised  as  aforesaid,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  such,  two  calendar  months 
as  aforesaid." 

This  (said  Mr.  B.)  accords  with  the  section 
of  the  year  before  in  the  bankrupt  act.  The 
two  sections  are  accordant,  and  identical  in 
their  provisions.  They  keep  up  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  insolvency  and  bankruptcy, 
which  some  of  our  judges  have  undertaken  to 
abrogate ;  they  keep  up,  also,  the  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  proper  subjects  of  bankrupt- 
ed— ^to  wit :  traders,  and  those  who  are  not 
traders ;  and  they  keep  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  release  of  the  person  (which  is  the 
object  of  insolvent  laws)  and  the  extinction  of 
the  debt  with  the  consent  of  creditors,  which  is 
the  object  of  bankrupt  systems.  By  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  "pcr*on"  in  custody  who  files  a 
declaration  of  insolvency  shall  be  a  trader,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  it  only  operates 
as  an  act  of  bankruptcy — ^upon  which  the  cred- 
itors may  proceed,  or  not,  as  they  please.  If 
they  proceed,  it  is  done  by  suing  out  a  commis- 
sion of  bankruptcy ;  which  carries  the  case  to 
the  bankrupt  court  If  the  creditors  do  not 
proceed,  the  petition  of  the  insolvent  trader 
only  releases  his  person.  Being  subject  to 
bankruptcy,  his  creditors  may  call  him  into  the  | 


bankrupt  court^  if  they  please;  if  they  do  not, 
he  cannot  ifke  it  there,  nor  daim  the  benefit 
of  bankruptcy  in  the  insolvent  oonrt :  he  cu 
only  get  his  person  released.  This  is  ckir 
from  the  section ;  and  our  bill  of  1841  oonuut- 
ted  something  worse  than  a  folly  in  not  copjiqe 
this  section.  That  bill  creates  two  sorts  of 
bankruptcy — ^voluntaiy  and  invohmtsiy-— sad, 
by  a  singular  folly,  makes  them  convertible  1 
so  that  all  may  be  volunteers,  if  thej  phew. 
It  makes  merchants,  traders,  bankers^  and  sone 
others  of  the  trading  dasses,  sulject  to  isfoi- 
untary  bankruptcy :  then  it  gives  all  pentmt 
whatever  the  right  to  proceed  Tohmtaiilj. 
Thus  the  involuntary  suljects  of  bankn^Hf 
may  become  volunteers;  and  the 
becomes  ridiculous  and  nuIL  Our  bill,  i 
is  compiled  fixim  the  English  Insolvent  Debfeai^ 
Act,  and  is  itself  nothing  but  an  ins^dreot  kv 
perverted  to  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  wiD 
of  the  debtor,  should  have  copied  the  13th  m^ 
tion  of  the  English  insolvent  law :  for  want  cf 
copying  this,  it  annihilated  involimtarj  bank- 
ruptcy— ^made  all  persons,  traders  or  notyvol- 
unteers  who  chose  to  be  so— released  all  debt% 
at  the  will  of  the  debtor,  without  the  BoasMt 
of  a  single  creditOTx_atuL-coninutted  the  moik 
darmg  legislative  outrage  upon  the  rights  cf 
property,  which  the  worid  ever  beheld  I 


CHAPTER    LXVIII- 

DISTSIBUTION  OF  TUB  PUBUO  LAND  KKVMU^ 
AND  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  STATE  DXBlflL 


About  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
due  from  States  and  corporations  to 
in  Europe.  These  debts  were  in  stocks,  mA 
depredated  by  the  failure  in  many  fagfaTif—  |o 
pay  the  accruing  Interest — ^m  some  <»i«*mm<— 
failure  to  provide  for  the  princ^iaL  TtoB 
creditors  became  uneasy,  and  wished  the  fed- 
eral government  to  assume  their  debta.  if 
early  as  the  year  1838  this  wish  began  to  be. 
manifested :  in  the  year  1839  it  was  openly  a* 
pressed :  in  the  year  1840,  it  became  a  vqgnhr 
question,  mixing  itself  up  in  our 
election ;  and  openly  engaging  the 
tions  of  foreigners.    Direct  assomptioii  was  net 
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niged:  indirect,  by  giving  the  public  land  rcr- 
enoe  to  the  States,  was  the  mode  pursued,  and 
the  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyler.  In  his 
first  regular  message,  he  recommended  this  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands,  and  with  the  ex- 
pressed Tiew  of  enabling  the  States  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  also  to  raise  the  value  of  the  stock. 
It  was  a  Ticious  recommendation,  and  a  flagrant 
and  pernicious  violation  of  the  constitution.  It 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  federal  debts :  that  was  declared  in 
fhe  constitution.  There  was  no  prohibition 
ifton  the  payment  of  the  State  debts :  that  was 
4  departure  from  the  objects  of  the  Union  too 
'ifcon  to  require  prohibition :  and  the  absence 
of  aaj  anthority  to  do  so  was  a  prohibition  as 
absolute  as  if  expressed  in  the  eyes  of  all  those 
who  held  to  the  limitations  of  the  constitution, 
■nd  considered  a  power,  not  granted,  as  a  power 
denied.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  with  fbrce  and 
dearaess,  and  with  more  than  usual  animation, 
against  this  proposed  breach  in  the  constitu- 
tion.   He  said : 

"If  the  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  would 
make  a  wider  breach  in  the  constitution,  and  be 
HoXkowed  by  chans^s  more  disastrous,  tnan  anv 
other  measure  which  has  ever  been  adopted. 
It  would,  in  its  violation  of  the  constitution, 
cofio*  beyond  the  general  wclfiure  doctrine  of 
smner  days,  which  stretched  the  power  of  the 
government  as  far  as  it  was  then  supposed  was 
possible  by  construction,  however  bold.  But 
as  wide  as  were  the  limits  which  it  assigned  to 
the  powers  of  the  government,  it  admitted  by 
implication  that  there  were  limits ;  while  this 
bill,  as  I  shall  show,  rests  on  principles  which, 
if  admitted,  would  supersede  all  limits.  Ac^ 
eording  to  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  Con- 
grsss  had  power  to  raise  monev  and  appro- 
priate it  to  all  objects  which  mignt  seem  calcu- 
uted  to  promote  the  general  welfare — that  is, 
the  prospferity  of  the  States,  regarded  in  their 
aggregate  character  as  members  of  the  Union : 
or,  to  express  it  more  briefly,  and  in  language 
onoe  so  common,  to  national  objects :  thus  ex- 
doding^  by  necessary  implication,  all  that  were 
not  natioiud,  as  falling  within  the  sphere  of  the 
separate  States.  It  takes  in  what  is  excluded 
mider  the  general  welfare  doctrine,  and  assumes 
for  Congress  the  right  to  raise  money,  to  give 
bv  distribution  to  the  States :  that  is,  to  be  ap- 

8 lied  by  them  to  those  very  local  State  objects 
» iHiich  that  doctrine,  bv  necessary  implica- 
tifOHf  dokied  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  appro- 
nnate  money;  and  thus  superseding  all  the 
units  of  the  constitution — as  fiir,  at  least  as 
the  money  power  is  concerned.  Such,  and  so 
vhelming,  are  the  constitutional  difficulties 
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which  beset  this  measure.  No  one  who  can 
overcome  them — who  can  bring  himself  to  vote 
for  this  bill — need  trouble  himself  about  consti- 
tutional scruples  hereafter.  lie  may  swallow  / 
without  hesitation  bank,  tari£  and  every  other 
unconstitutional  measure  whicn  has  ever  been 
adopted  or  proposed.  Yes ;  it  would  be  easier 
to  make  a  plausible  argument  for  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  aboli- 
tionists—for abolition  itself— than  for  this  de- 
testable bill.  And  yet  we  find  senators  from 
slaveholding  States,  the  very  safety  of  whose 
constituents  depends  upon  a  strict  construction 
of  the  constitution,  recording  their  names  in  fa- 
vor of  a  measure  from  which  they  have  nothing 
to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  To  what  is  a 
course  so  blmd  to  be  attributed,  but  to  that  fiir 
naticism  of  party  zeal,  openly  avowed  on  this 
floor,  which  re^rds  the  preservation  of  the 
pMOwer  of  the  whig  partv  as  the  paramount  con- 
sideration ?  It  has  staked  its  existence  on  the 
passage  of  this,  and  the  other  measures  for 
which  this  extraordinary  session  was  called; 
and  when  it  is  brought  to  the  alternative  of 
their  defeat  or  success,  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  one  and  secure  the  other,  constituents,  coi^ 
stitution,  duty,  country,— all  are  forgotten." 

Clearly  unconstitutional,  the  measure  itself 
was  brought  forward  at  the  most  inauspicious 
time — ^when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  a  loan 
bill,  and  a  tax  bill  actually  depending;  and 
measures  going  on  to  raise  money  from  the  cus- 
toms, not  only  to  Support  the  government,  but 
to  supply  the  place  of  this  very  land  money 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  States.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton exposed  this  aggravation  in  some  pointed 
remarks: 

What  a  time  to  choose  for  squandering  this 
patrimony !  We  are  just  in  the  midst  of  loans, 
and  taxes,  and  new  and  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, and  scraping  high  and  low  to  find  money 
to  support  the  government.  Congress  was 
called  together  to  provide  revenue ;  and  we  be- 
gin with  throwing  away  what  we  have.  We 
have  just  passed  a  bill  to  borrow  twelve  mil- 
lions, which  will  cost  the  people  sixteen  mil- 
lions to  pay.  We  have  a  bill  on  the  calendar — 
the  next  one  in  order — to  tax  every  thing  now 
free,  and  to  raise  every  tax  now  low,  to  raise 
eight  or  ten  millions  for  the  government,  at  the 
cost  of  eighteen  or  twenty  to  the  people.  Six- 
teen millions  of  deficit  salute  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  year.  A  new  loan  of 
twelve  millions  is  announced  for  the  next  ses- 
sion. All  the  articles  of  consumption  which 
escape  taxation  now,  are  to  be  caught  and  taxed 
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then.  Such  are  the  rcrelatioiiR  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee ;  and  they  corres- 
pond with  our  own  calculations  of  their  con- 
duct In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  just 
commenced  the  national  defences — ^neglected 
when  we  had  forty  millions  of  surplus,  now 
obliged  to  be  attended  to  when  we  haye 
nothing :  these  defences  are  to  cost  above  a 
hundred  millions  to  create  them,  and  above  ten 
millions  annually  to  sustain  them.  A  new  and 
frightful  extravagance  has  broken  out  in  the 
Indian  Department  Treaties  which  cannot  be 
named,  are  to  cost  millions  upon  millions.  Wild 
savages,  who  cannot  count  a  hundred  except  by 
counting  their  fingers  ten  times  over,  are  to 
have  millions ;  and  the  customs  to  pay  all ;  for 
the  lands  are  no  longer  to  pay  for  themselves, 
or  to  discharge  the  heavy  annuities  which  have 
grown  out  of  their  acquisition.  The  chances 
of  a  war  ahead :  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
government,  under  the  new  administration,  not 
thirteen  millions  as  was  promised,  but  above 
thirty,  as  this  session  proves.  To  crown  all, 
the  federal  party  in  power !  that  party  whose 
instinct  is  debt  and  tax — ^whose  passion  is  waste 
and  squander — whose  cry  is  that  of  the  horse- 
leech, give !  give !  give  I — whose  call  is  that  of 
the  grave,  more !  more !  more !  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  such  prospects  ahead,  we 
are  called  upon  to  throw  away  the  land  revenue, 
and  turn  our  whole  attention  to  taxing  and  bor- 
rowing. The  custom-house  duties — that  is  lo 
say,  foreign  commerce,  foimdcd  upon  the  labor 
of  the  South  and  West,  is  to  pay  all.  The 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  South  and  West  are 
to  take  the  chief  load,  and  to  carry  it  Well 
may  the  senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay] 
announce  the  forthcoming  of  new  loans  and 
taxes — the  recapture  of  the  tea  and  coffee  tax, 
if  they  escape  us  now — and  the  increase  and 
perpetuity  of  the  salt  tax.  All  this  must  come, 
and  more  too,  if  federalism  rules  a  few  years 
longer.  A  few  years  more  under  federal  sway, 
at  the  rate  things  have  gone  on  at  this  session 
— this  sweet  little  session  called  to  relieve  the 
people — and  our  poor  America  would  be  ripe 
for  the  picture  for  which  England  now  sits,  and 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  drawn  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  listen  to  it,  and  hear 
what  federalism  would  soon  bring  us  to,  if  not 
stopped  in  its  mad  career : 


^  Taxes  upon  every  artlde  whidi  enters  into 
the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  plaoed  un- 
der the  foot  Taxes  upon  every  thing  wMdi  it 
is  pleasant  to  see,  hear^  feel,  smell,  or  taste. 
Taxes  upon  warmth,  lights  and  loeomotioiii 
Taxes  on  every  thing  on  earth,  and  the  wateif 
under  ^e  earth ;  on  every  thing  that  eomei 
from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home.  Taxes  on 
the  raw  material;  taxes  on  every  Ibesh  value 
that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  mn. 
Taxes  on  the  sauce  which  pampers  a  mnn^  ip- 
pctite,  and  the  drug  that  restores  him  to  hsshn; 
on  the  ermine  wluch  decorates  the  jodga  and 
the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal ;  on  the  nw 
nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribbons  of  the  brida 
At  bed  or  board,  oouchant  or  levant  we  mart 
pay.  The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxea  top;  the 
beardless*  youth  manages  his  taxed  horse  with 
a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  road.  The  djint 
Englishman  pours  his  medicine,  which  has  paii 
seven  per  cent,  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  tf- 
teen  per  cent;  flings  himself  back  upon  Ui 
chintz  bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  ps 
cent ;  makes  his  will  on  an  ei^t-pound  stiiB|^ 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothecuj,  m> 
has  paid  a  license  of  a  hundred  pounds  m  the 
privilege  of  puttinjg  him  to  death.  His  whole 
property  is  then  immediately  taxed  Ihan  two 
to  ten  per  cent  Besides  the  probate^  Urgb 
fees  are  demanded  for  buiying  him  in  the  din- 
cel;  his  virtues  handed  down  to  posterity  on 
taxed  marble,  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  hii 
&thers,  to  be  taxed  no  more." 

This  is  the  vray  the  English  are  now  taxed, 
and  so  it  would  be  with  us  if  the  federafieti 
should  remain  a  few  years  in  power. 

Execrable  as  this  bill  is  in  itself^  and  for  its 
objects,  and  for  the  consequences  whkh  itdiasi 
after  it,  it  is  still  more  abominable  for  the  tnse 
and  manner  in  which  it  is  driven  through  Cos- 
grcss,  and  the  contingencies  on  which  its  pM- 
sage  is  to  depend.  What  is  the  time  ? — wIm 
the  new  States  are  just  ready  to  double  thor 
representation,  and  to  present  a  fhmt  which 
would  command  respect  for  their  rjgfatSi  and 
secure  the  grant  of  all  their  just  ^i»fmivlK 
They  are  pounced  upon  in  this  nick  of  tiae, 
before  the  arrival  of  their  Ml  repreeentatian 
under  the  new  census,  to  be  manacled  and  fet- 
tered by  a  law  which  assumes  to  be  a  perpetsel 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  and  to  bind 
their  interests  for  ever.  This  is  the  time !  what 
is  the  manner  ? — gagged  through  the  Howe  of 
Representatives  by  the  previous  questioi^  and 
by  new  rules  fabricated  from  day  to  day,  to 
stifle  discussion,  prevent  amendments,  gagfnm 
yeas  and  nays,  and  hide  the  deeds  which  Aa^ 
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ned  the  li^t  This  was  the  nuumer !  What 
was  the  contingeiioj  on  which  its  passage  was 
to  depend  ^— the  passage  of  the  hankrupt  bill  \ 
So  that  this  ezeorahle  bill,  baited  as  it  was  with 
douceun  to  old  States,  and  bribes  to  the  new 
oneSy  and  jHressed  under  the  gag^  and  in  the  ab- 
aence  <tf  the  new  representation,  was  still  un- 
able to  get  through  without  a  bargain  for  pass- 
ing the  bankrupt  biU  at  the  same  time.  Can 
■Qch  legislatkm  stand  ?  Can  God,  or  man,  re- 
spect SOdl  WOTKi 

But  a  circumstance  which  distinguished  the 
passage  of  this  bill  ftom  all  others— which  up 
to  that  day  was  without  a  precedent — was  the 
open  exertioii  of  a  foreign  interest  to  influence 
oar  legislation.  This  interest  had  already  ex- 
erted itself  in  our  presidential  election :  it  no^ 
appeared  in  our  lef^lation.  Victorious  in  the 
election,  they  attended  Ck>ngress  to  see  that 
their  expectations  were  npt  disappointed.  The 
lobbiee  of  the  House  contained  them:  the 
Iwarding-houses  of  the  whig  members  were 
their  resort :  the  democracy  kept  aloof^  though 
other  circumstances  they  would  hare 
ghul  to  have  paid  honor  to  respectable 
atrangers,  only  avoided  now  on  account  of  in- 
terest and  exertions  in  our  elections  and  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Fernando  Wood  of  New  York 
brought  this  scandal  to  the  Aill  notice  of  the 
House.  ^  In  connection  with  this  point  I  will 
add  that,  at  tlie  time  this  cheat  was  in  preparar 
tkm — the  merchants'  petition  being  drawn  up 
by  the  brokers  and  speculators  for  the  con- 
gressional market — there  were  conspicuous 
bankers  in  Wall  street,  anxious  observers,  if 
not  co-laborers  in  the  movement  Among 
tiiem  might  be  named  Mr.  Bates,  partner  of  the 
celebrated  house  of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Com- 
pany; Mr.  Cryder,  of  the  equally  celebrated 
house  of  Morrison,  Cryder  k  Company ;  Mr. 
Palmer,  junior,  son  of  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  now, 
cr  lately,  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Kor  were  these  *  allies'  seen  only  in  Wall 
atreet  Their  visits  were  extended  to  the  capi- 
tol ;  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  debate 
upon  this  bill  in  the  other  House,  they  have 
been  in  the  lobbies,  attentive,  and  apparently 
interested  listeners.  I  make  no  comment 
Comment  is  unnecessary.  I  state  facts — unde- 
niable facts :  and  it  is  with  feelings  akin  to  hu- 
nuliation  and  shame  that  I  stand  up  here  and 
state  them."    These  respectable  visitors  had  a 


twofold  object  in  their  attention  to  our  legisla- 
tion— the  getting  a  national  bank  established, 
as  well  as  the  State  debts  provided  for.  Mr. 
Benton  also  pointed  out  this  outrage  upon  our 
legislation : 

He  then  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  bill — ^its 
origin,  character,  and  efiects ;  and  showed  it  to 
be  federal  in  its  origin,  associated  with  all  the 
federal  measures  of  the  present  and  past  ses- 
sions; with  bank,  tariff,  assumption  of  State 
debts,  dependent  upon  the  bankrupt  bill  for  its 
passage ;  violative  of  the  constitution  and  the 
compacts  with  the  new  States ;  and  crowning  all 
its  titles  to  infiuny  by  drawing  capitalists  from 
London  to  attend  this  extra  session  of  Congress, 
to  promote  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  their  own 
benefit  He  read  a  paragraph  from  the  money 
article  in  a  New  York  paper,  reciting  the  names 
and  attendance,  on  account  of  this  bill,  of  the 
foreign  capitalists  at  Washington.  The  passage 
was  in  these  words : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  almost 
every  foreign  house  had  a  representative  here. 
Wilson,  Pidmer,  Cryder,  Bat^  WiUinck,  Hope, 
Jaudon,  and  a  host  of  others,  came  over  on  var 
rious  pretences ;  all  were  in  attendance  at  Wash- 
ington, and  all  seeking  to  forward  the  proposed 
measures.  The  land  bill  was  to  give  them  three 
millions  per  annum  from  the  public  Treasury, 
or  thirtv  millions  in  ten  years,  and  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  stock  at  least  thirty  millions  more. 
The  revenue  bill  was  to  have  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  Treasury.  The  loan  bill  was  to 
have  been  the'  basis  of  an  increase  of  importa- 
tions and  of  exchange  operations ;  and  the  new 
bank  was  the  instrument  of  putting  the  whole 
in  operation." 

This  Mr.  Benton  accompanied  by  an  article 
from  a  London  paper,  showing  that  the  capitalists 
in  that  city  were  counting  upon  the  success  of 
their  emissaries  at  Washington,  and  that  the 
passage  of  this  land  bill  was  the  first  and  most 
anxious  wish  of  their  hearts — that  they  con- 
sidered it  equivalent  to  the  assumption  of  the 
State  debts— and  that  the  benefit  of  the  bill 
would  go  to  themselves.  This  established  the 
character  of  the  bill,  and  showed  that  it  had 
been  the  means  of  bringing  upon  the  national 
legislation  the  degrading  and  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  a  foreign  interference.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  government,  foreign- 
ers have  attended  our  Congress,  to  promote  the 
passage  of  laws  for  their  own  benefit  For  the 
first  time  we  have  had  London  capitalists  for 
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lobby  members ;  and,  mortifying  to  be  told,  in- 
stead of  being  repalsed  by  defeat,  they  haye 
been  encouraged  by  sucoess;  and  their  future 
attendance  may  now  be  looked  for  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  our  future  sessions  of  Congress, 
when  they  haTe  debts  to  secure,  stocks  to  en- 
hance, or  a  national  bank  to  establish. 

Mr.  Benton  also  denounced  the  bill  for  its 
unconstitutionality,  its  demagogue  character,  its 
demoralizing  tendencies,  its  bid  for  popularity, 
and  its  undaunted  attempt  to  debauch  the  people 
with  their  own  money. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Archer], 
to  whose  speech  I  am  now  replying,  in  allusion 
to  the  frequent  cry  of  breach  of  the  constitution, 
when  there  is  no  breach,  says  he  is  sick  and 
weary  of  the  cry,  wolf !  wolf !  when  there  is  no 
wolf.  I  say  so  too.  The  constitution  should 
not  be  trifled  with — should  not  be  invoked  on 
every  petty  occasion — should  not  be  proclaimed 
in  danger  when  there  is  no  danger.  Granting 
that  this  has  been  done  sometimcs^dtl^t  too 
often,  and  with  too  little  oonsideratioi 
question  of  constitutionality  has 
into  trivial  discussions,  and  violation  pro^med 
where  there  was  none:  granting  this,  I 
yet  be  permitted  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  case 
now.  It  is  not  now  a  cry  of  wolf !  when  there 
is  no  wolf.  It  is  no  false  or  sham  cry  now. 
The  boy  cries  in  earnest  this  time.  The  wolf 
has  come!  Long,  lank,  gaunt,  htmgry,  vora- 
dotis,  and  ferocious,  the  hesFt  iAere !  howling, 
for  its  prey,  and  determined  *have  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  the  shepherd.  The  politi- 
cal stockjobbers  and  gamblers  raven  for  the 
public  lands,  and  tear  the  constitution  to  pieces 
to  get  at  them.  They  seize,  pillage,  and  plunder 
the  lands.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misconstruction, 
but  of  violation.  It  is  not  a  case  of  misunder- 
standing the  constitution,  but  of  assault  and 
battery— of  maim  and  murder — of  homicide  and 
assassinatson-^committed  upon  it.  Never  has 
such  a  daring  outrage  been  perpetrated — never 
such  a  contravention  of  the  object  of  a  confedera- 
tion—never such  a  total  perversion,  and  bare- 
fiued  departure,  from  all  the  purposes  for  which 
a  community  of  States  bound  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  defence,  and  not  for  the  plunder 
of  each  other.  No,  sir  I  no  !  The  constitution 
was  not  nuule  to  divide  money.  This  confede- 
racy was  not  framed  for  a  distribution  among 
its  members  of  lands,  money,  property,  or  effects 


of  any  kind.  It  contains  rules  and  dirsctSoM 
for  raising  money — ^for  levying  duties  equally, 
which  the  new  tuiff  will  violate ;  and  fiir  nusBg 
direct  taxes  in  proportion  to  federal  popolatioo; 
but  it  contains  no  rule  for  diviifiag  money ;  and 
the  distributors  have  to  make  one  as  they  go^ 
and  the  rule  they  make  is  precisely  the  one  that 
is  necessary  to  carry  the  bill ;  and  thst  varies 
with  the  varying  strength  oi  the  distribotisg 
party.  In  1836,  in  the  deposit  set,  it  was  the 
federal  representation  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress :  in  this  bill,  as  it  came  fhim  the  Boom 
of  Representatives,  it  was  the  federal  nomboii 
We  have  put  in  representation:  it  wiU  eone 
back  to  us  with  numbers ;  and  nmnben  wiD 
prevail ;  for  it  is  a  mere  case  of  plundo^— thi 
plunder  of  the  young  States  by  the  old  i 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Sir,  it  is  i 
years  since  these  schemes  of  distribntion  mie' 
brought  into  this  chamber,  and  I  liave  viewsd  | 
them  all  in  the  same  light^  and  given  them  all' 
the  same  indignant  opposition.  I  liave  opposad 
all  these  schemes  as  unoonstitntional,  inmionl, 
fatal  to  the  Union,  degrading  to  the  people^  da- 
bauching  to  the  States ;  and  inevitably  taidiqg 
to  centralism  on  one  hand  or  to  dkruplkNi  on 
the  other.  I  have  opposed  the  whols^  begin- 
ning with  the  first  proposition  of  a  senator  ^ran 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dickessom],  to  dinde  fife 
millions  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  following  tte 
baneful  scheme  through  all  its  modifiealkiis  fir 
the  distribution  of  surplus  revenue,  and  final^ 
of  land  revenue.  I  have  opposed  the  whole^  ad- 
hering to  the  constitution,  and  to  the  oljadi 
of  the  confederacy,  and  Booming  the  epbeoisnl 
popularity  which  a  venal  system  of  phniv 
could  purchase  from  the  victims,  or  the  dofsi^ 
of  a  false  and  sordid  policy. 

I  scorn  the  bill:  I  scout  its  vaunted  popo- 
larity:  I  detest  it.  Nor  can  I  conceive  ef  sa 
object  more  pitiable  and  contemptible  than  that 
of  the  demagogue  haranguing  for  votes^  and  ei- 
hibitmg  his  tables  of  dollars  and  acres,  in  oritf 
to  show  each  voter,  or  each  State,  how  much 
money  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Treasury  if  the  land  bill  passes.  Sndi  han»' 
guing,  and  such  exhibition,  is  the  addreM  of  n- 
pudcnce  and  knavery  to  suj^iosed  ignniMi^ 
meanness,  and  folly.  It  is  treating  the  peopb 
as  if  they  were  penny  wise  and  pound  IboliBh ; 
and  still  more  mean  than  foolish.  Why,  Iha 
land  revenue,  after  deducting  the  OTpciMM,  if 
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fcirly  divided  tmong  the  people,  would  not  ex- 
ceed ninepence  a  head  per  annum ;  if  fidrly  di- 
Tided  among  the  States,  and  applied  to  their 
debts,  it  would  not  supersede  above  ninepence 
per  annnm  of  taxation  upon  the  units  of  the 
population.  The  daj  for  land  sales  have  gone 
by.  The  sales  of  this  year  do  not  exceed  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars,  which  would  not  leave 
more  than  a  million  for  distribution;  which, 
among  rixteen  millions  of  people  would  be  ex- 
actly fburpence  half  penny,  Yiiginia  money,  per 
head !  a  Jip  in  New  York,  and  a  picailUm  in 
Louisiana.  At  two  millions,  it  would  be  nine- 
pence  a  head  in  Virginia,  equivalent  to  a  levy  in 
New  York,  and  a  bit  in  Louisiana!  precisely 
the  amount  which,  in  specie  times,  a  gentleman 
gives  to  a  n^ro  boy  for  holding  his  horse  a 
minute  at  the  door.  And  for  this  miserable 
doit — ^this  insignificant  subdivision  of  a  shilling 
— a  York  shilling — can  the  demagogue  suppose 
that  the  people  are  base  enough  to  violate  their 
constitution,  mean  enough  to  surrender  the  de- 
ftnoe  of  their  country,  and  stupid  enough  to  be 
taxed  in  their  coffee,  tea,  salt,  sugar,  coats,  hats, 
blankets,  shoes,  shirts ;  and  every  article  of  com- 
fort, decency,  or  necessity,  which  they  eat,  drink, 
or  wear ;  or  on  which  they  stand,  sit^  sleep,  or  lie  ? 

The  bill  was  bound  to  pass.  Besides  being 
in  the  same  boat  with  the  other  cardinal  whig 
measures — bank,  bankrupt,  repeal  of  independent 
treasury — and  all  arranged  to  pass  together ;  and 
besides  being  pushed  along  and  supported  by 
the  London  bankers — it  contained  within  itself 
the  means  of  success.  It  was  richly  freighted 
with  inducements  to  conciliate  every  interest 
To  every  new  State  it  made  a  preliminary  dis- 
tribution of  ten  per  centum  (in  addition  to  the 
five  per  centum  allowed  by  compact),  on  the 
amount  of  the  sales  within  the  State :  then  it 
came  in  for  a  full  share  of  all  the  rest  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population.  To  the  same  new  States 
it  gave  also  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land ; 
or  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  up  that  amount 
where  less  had  been  granted.  To  the  settlers 
in  the  new  States,  including  foreigners  who  had 
made  the  declaration  of  their  intentions  to  be- 
come naturalized  citizens,  it  gave  a  pre-emption 
right  in  the  public  lands,  to  the  amount  of  one 
quarter  section :  160  acres.  Then  it  distributed 
itie  whole  amount  of  the  land  revenue,  after  de- 
duction of  the  ten  and  the  five  per  centum  to 


the  new  States,  to  all  the  old  States  and  new 
States  together,  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion: and  included  all  the  States  yet  to  be 
created  in  this  scheme  of  distribution.  And 
that  no  part  of  the  people  should  go  without 
theur  shure  in  these  largesses,  the  Territories, 
though  not  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
though  not  a  Territory,  were  also  embraced  in 
the  plan— each  to  receive  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers.  So  many  inducements  to  all  sections 
of  the  country  to  desire  the  bill,  and  such  a 
chance  for  popularity  to  its  authors,  made  sure, 
not  only  of  its  passage,  but  of  its  claim  to  the 
national  gratitude.  To  the  eye  of  patriotism,  it 
was  all  a  venal  proceeding— an  attempt  to  buy 
up  the  people  with  their  own  money— having 
the  money  to  borrow  first  For  it  so  happened 
that  while  the  distribution  bill  was  passing  in 
one  House,  to  divide  out  money  among  the 
States  and  the  piM>ple,  there  was  a  loan  bill  de- 

the  other  House,  to  borrow  twelve 
'^dollars  for  three  years ;  and  also,  a 

produce  eighteen  millions  a  year  to 
that  loan,  and  to  defray  the  current 
of  the  government  To  make  a  gra- 
distribution  of  the  land  revenue  (equal 
to  several  millions  per  annum),  looked  like 
fiituity ;  and  was  so  in  a  financial  or  govern- 
mental point  of  view.  But  it  was  supposed  that 
the  distribution  scheme  would  be  irresistibly 
popular — that  it  would  chain  the  people  and 
the  States  t^ke  party  which  passed  it — and 
insure  them  raRess  in  the  ensuing  presidential 
elections.  Baseless  calculation,  as  it  applied 
to  the  people !  Vain  hope,  as  it  applied  to  them- 
selves !  The  very  men  that  passed  the  bill  had 
to  repeal  it,  under  the  sneaking  term  of  suspen- 
sion, before  their  terms  of  service  were  out — 
within  less  than  one  year  from  the  time  it  was 
passed!  to  be  precise,  within  eleven  calendar 
months  and  twelve  days,  from  the  day  of  its 
passage — counting  from  the  days,  inclusive  of 
both,  on  which  John  Tyler,  President,  approved 
and  disapproved  it — ^whereo^  hereafter.  But  it 
passed !  and  was  obliged  to  pass.  It  was  a  case 
of  mutual  assurance  with  the  other  whig  mea- 
sures, and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  party  vote- 
Mr.  Preston  excepted — ^who  "  broke  ranks,"  and 
voted  with  the  democracy,  making  the  negative 
vote  23.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bate&  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  CJajtoo, 
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Dixon,  EvmiiB,  Graham,  Uendereon,  Huntington, 
Kerr.  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morchead, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Southard,  Talhnadgc,  White,  Wood- 
bridge. 

Navs — Mesars.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Outhbert,  Fulton,  King, 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson^  Pierce, 
Preston,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon, 
Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright^ 
Young. 

In  the  House  the  vote  was  close — almost 
even — 116  to  108.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams.  Elisha 
H.  Allen,  Landaff  W.  Andrews  Sherlock  J.  An- 
drews. Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  B.  Aycrigg, 
Alfrecl  Baboockj  Osmyn  Baker,  Daniel  D.  Bar- 
nard, Victory  Birdseye,  Henry  Black,  Bernard 
Blair,  WUliam  W.  Boardman.  Nathaniel  B.  Boi^ 
den,  John  M.  Botts,  Geoige  N.  Brig|^  John  H. 
Brockwajr,  David  Bronson,  Jeremiah  Brown, 
Barker  Bumell,  William  B.  Calhoun,  Thomas 
J.  Campbell,  Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Thomas  C. 
Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  Staley  ^i^larke, 
James  Cooper,  Benjamin  S.  CoweiL^Hert  B. 
Cranston,  James  H.  Cravens,  Cal^^^^^ng, 
Edmund  Deberry,  John  Edwards,  II^^HEve- 
rett,  William  P.  Fessenden.  Millard^^Kiorc, 

A.  Lawrence  Foster,  Scth  M.  Gates,  M<nJith 
P.  Grentrv,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  WillianrL. 
Goggin,  Patrick  G.  Groode,  Willis  Green,  John 
Grcig,  inland  Hall,  William  Ilalstcad,  William 
S.  Hastings,  Thomas  Henry,  Charles  Hudson, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  James  Irvin,  William  W.  Irvin, 
Francis  James.  William  Cost  Johnson,  Isaac  D. 
Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Henry  ^.  Lane,  Joseph 
Lawrence.  Arctiibald  L.  Linn,  l^mas  F.  Mar- 
shall, Samson  Mason,  Josliui^Bathiot,  John 
Mattocks,  John  P.  B.  Maxwell^Whn  Maynard, 
John  Moore,  Christopher  Morgan,  Calvary  Mor- 
ris, Jeremiah  Morrow,  Thomas  B.  Osborne, 
Br^'an  Y.  Owsley,  James  A.  Pearce,  Nathaniel 
O.  Pendleton,  John  Pope,  Cuthbert  PowelL 
George  U.  Proffit,  Robert  Ramsey,  Benjamin 
Randall,  Alezancter  Randall,  Joseph  F.  Ran- 
dolpli,  Kenneth  lUiyner,  Joseph  Ridgway,  George 

B.  Rodney,  W^illiam  Russel,  Leveret  t  Sal  ton- 
stall,  Julm  Sergeant,  William  Simunton,  Wil- 
liam Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Augustus  R.  Sollers, 
James  C.  Sprigg,  Edward  Stanly,  Samuel  Stoke- 
ly,  Charies  C.  Stratton,  Alexander  II.  II.  Stuart, 
George  W.  Summers,  John  Taliaferro,  John  B. 
Thomiwon,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Joseph  L. 
Tillinghast^  George  W.  Tolaud,  Thomas  A.  Tom- 
linsou,  Philip  Triplett,  Joseph  Trumbull,  Joseph 
R.  Underwood.  Henry  Van  Rensselaer,  David 
Wallace,  William  IL  Washington,  Edward  D. 
White,  Joseph  L.  White.  Thomas  W.  Williams, 
Lewis  Williams.  Joseph  L.  Williams.  Robert 

C.  Winthrop,  Thomas  Jones  Yorke,  Augustus 
Young,  John  Young. 

l  liufre  wlio  voted  in  the  negative,  are : 


Nats — ^Messrs.  Julius  C.  Alford  Archibald 
H.  Arrington,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Linn  Bankft. 
Henry  W.  Beeson,  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack,  Samuel 
S.  Bowne,  Linn  B^'d,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaroo 
V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Joseph  Egbert,  ChariH 
G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Joe^  Fonumce, 
Thomas  F.  Foster,  Roger  L  Gamble.  Thomii 
W.  Gilmer.  W*illiam  0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon, 
James  Granam,  Amos  Gustine,  Richard  W.  Ha- 
bersham, William  A.  Harris  John   Hastinpff, 
Samuel  L.  Havs,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Geoige  W. 
Hopkms,  Jacob  Houck,Jr.,  Geom  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  Ilubard,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Wi^ 
liam  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  Geoige 
M.  Keim,  Edmund  Burke,  Sampson  H.  Bntkr, 
WiUiam  Butler,  William  O.  Butler,  Green  W. 
Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  CampbeU. 
William  B.  Campbell^  George  B.  Cary,  Benbci 
Chapman.  Nathan  Clifford,  Andrew  Kennedy. 
Thomas  Butler  King,  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Nathaniel 
S.  Littlefield,  Joshua  A.  Lowell,  Abrmhsm  lio> 
Clellan,  Robert  McClellan.  James  J.  McKay, 
John  McKeon.  Francis  Mallory.  Albert  G.  Ma^ 
chand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John  Thompson  Mason, 
James  Mathews,  William  Medill,  James  A.  Me- 
riwether, John  Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  Eogenlu 
A.  Nisbet,  William  M.  Oliver,  William  Pannen- 
ter,  Samuel  Patridge,  William  W.  Payn^  Fzan- 
cis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumer,  James  G.  Clin- 
ton, Walter  Coles,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Ricbaid 
D.  Davis,  John  B.  Dawson.  Ezn  Dean,  Darii 
Dimock,  jr.,  William  Doan,  Andrew  W.  EkrifL  In 
A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards,  John  K.  Reding. 
Abraham  Rencher,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Lewis 
Riggs,  James  Rogers,  James  I.  Roosevelt,  John 
Sanford,  Romulus  M.  SaundeK,  Tristram  Shaw, 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Benjamin  G.  Shields^ 
John  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenrod,  Thomas  D.  Som- 
tcr,  George  Swcney.  Hopkins  L.  Tomey,  John 
Van  Burcn,  Aaron  Ward.  Lott  Warren,  Harrer 
M.  Watterson.  John  B.  Weller,  John  Westbrook, 
James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise,  Feniando 
Wood. 

The  progress  of  the  abuse  inherent  in  a 
measure  so  vicious,  was  fully  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  these  distribution-bills.  First,  they 
were  merely  to  relievo  the  distresses  of  the  peo- 
ple :  now  they  were  to  make  payment  of  State 
debts,  and  to  enhance  the  price  of  State  stocki 
in  the  hands  of  Ix)ndon  capitalists.  In  the  be- 
ginning they  were  to  divide  a  surplus  on  hand, 
for  which  the  government  had  no  use,  and 
which  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  people  who 
ha<l  |)aid  it,  and  who  now  needed  it :  allenraids 
it  was  to  divide  the  land-money  years  ahead 
without  knowing  whether  there  would  be  any 
suq)lus  or  not:  now  they  are  for  dividing 
money  when  there  is  none  to  divide— ^hcn 
there  is  a  treasury  deiidt^and  loans  and  taxes 
rctiuircd  to  supply  it.     Originally,  they  wen 
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for  Bhort  and  limited  terms— first,  for  one  year 
— afterwards  for  five  years :  now  for  perpetui- 
ty. This  bill  proYides  for  eternity.  It  is  a  cu- 
riosity in  human  leg:islatk>n,  and  contained  a 
clause  which  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  had  not 
beeo  impioua— an  attempt  to  manacle  future 
Congresses,  and  to  bind  posterity  through  un- 
born generations.  The  cUuise  ran  in  these 
words :  That  i^  at  any  time  during  the  exist- 
ence of  this  act,  duties  on  imported  goods 
should  be  raised  abo^e  the  rate  of  the  twenty 
per  centum  on  the  value  as  proTided  in  the 
compronuse  act  of  1833,  then  the  distribution 
of  the  land  rerenne  should  be  suspended,  and 
CQntinoe  so  until  reduced  to  that  rate ;  and 
then  be  resumed.  Falhdous  attempt  to  bind 
posterity!  It  did  not  eyen  bind  those  who 
made  it :  for  the  same  Congress  disregarded  it. 
Bat  it  shows  to  what  length  the  distribution 
tpirit  had  gone ;  and  that  even  protectiTe  tariff 
— ^that  former  sofereign  remedy  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  people— was  saoificed  to  it  Mr. 
CIaj  undertaking  to  bind  all  the  Congresses 
for  erer  to  uniform  twenty  per  centum  ad  Talo- 
rem  duties.  And  while  the  distribution-bill 
thus  undertook  to  protect  and  saye  the  compro- 
mise of  1833,  the  new  tariff-bill  of  this  session, 
undertook  to  return  the  favor  by  assuming  to 
protect  and  save  the  distribution-bill.  Its 
second  section  contained  this  proviso :  That  if 
any  duty  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  on  the 
value  shall  be  levied  before  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1842,  it  should  not  stop  the  distribution 
of  the  land  revenue,  as  provided  for  in  the  dis- 
tribution act  of  the  present  session.  Thus,  the 
two  acts  were  made  mutual  assurers,  each  stip- 
olmting  for  the  life  of  the  other,  and  connecting 
things  which  had  no  mutual  relation  except  in 
the  coalitions  of  politicians  ;  but,  like  other 
assurers,  not  able  to  save  the  lives  they  assured. 
Both  acts  were  gone  in  a  year !  And  the  mar- 
vel is  how  sudi  flimsy  absurdities  could  be  put 
into  a  statute  1  And  the  answer,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  conciliating  some  one's  vote,  without 
which  the  bills  could  not  pass.  Thus,  some 
Southern  anti-tariff  men  would  not  vote  for  the 
^£tribution  bill  unless  the  compromise  of  1833 
was  protected ;  and  some  distribution  men  of 
the  West  would  not  vote  for  the  anti-tariff  act 
unless  the  distribution  bill  was  protected.  And 
benoe  the  ridiculous,  presumptuous,  and  idle 
expedient  of  mutually  insuring  each  other. 


CHAPTER    LXIX. 

INSTITUTION  OP  THB  HOUB  BULE  IN  DEBATE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES:  ITS 
ATTEMPT,  AND  REPULSE  IN  THE  8ENATR 

This  session  is  remarkable  for  the  institution 
of  the  hour  rule  in  the  House  of  Represent!^ 
tives — the  largest  limitation  upon  the  freedom 
of  debate  which  any  deliberative  assembly  ever 
imposed  upon  itself^  and  presents  an  eminent 
instance  of  permanent  injury  done  to  free  insti- 
tutions in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  temporary  an- 
noyance- It  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  par- 
ty, called  whig,  was  in  full  predominance  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  impatience 
of  delay  in  the  enactment  of  their  measures. 
It  was  essentially  a  whig  measure — ^though 
with  exceptions  each  way — ^the  body  of  the 
whigs  going  for  it ;  the  body  of  the  democracy 
against  it — several  eminent  whigs  voting  with 
them  :  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  C. 
Dawson,  James  A.  Pearce,  Kenneth  Rayner, 
Edward  Stanly,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Ed- 
ward D.  White  and  others.  Mr.  Lott  Warren 
moved  the  rule  as  an  amendment  to  the  body 
of  the  rules ;  and,  in  the  same  moment,  moved 
the  previous  question :  which  was  carried.  The 
vote  was  immediately  taken,  and  the  rule  estab- 
lished by  a  good  majority — only  seventy-five 
members  voting  against  it.    They  were  : 

Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Archibald  H. 
Arrington,  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Linn  Banks, 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  John  M.  Botts,  Samuel  S. 
Bowne,  Linn  Boyd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron 
v.  Brown,  Edmimd  Burke,  Barker  BumeH, 
Green  W.  CaldwelLJohn  Campbell,  Robert  L. 
Caruthers,  George  B.  Cary.  Reuben  Chapman, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles,  John  R.  J. 
Daniel,  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  Andrew  W. 
Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  Horace  Everett,  Charles 
G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd, 
William  0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon,  Samuel  L. 
Hays,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Ilouck,  jr., 
Edmund  W.  Hubard,  Charles  Hudson,  Hiram 
P.  Hunt,  WUliam  W.  Irwin,  William  Jack, 
Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  George  M. 
Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Thomas  Butler  King, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Nathaniel  S.  Littleficld,  Joshua 
A.  Lowell,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McClel- 
lan,  James  J.  McKay,  Francis  Mallory,  Alfred 
Marshall,  Samson  Mason,  John  Thompson  Ma- 
son, John  Miller,  Peter  Newhard,  William  Par- 
menter,  William  W.  Payne,  James  A.  Pearoe, 
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Francis  W.  Pickens,  Kenneth  Rayner,  John  R. 
Reding,  Lewis  Ri^gs,  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
William  Slade,  John  Snyder,  Augustas  R.  Sol- 
lers,  James  G.  Sprigg,  Edward  Stanly,  Lewis 
Steenrod,  Alexander  II.  H.  Stuart,  Hopkins  L. 
Tumey,  Aaron  Ward,  John  Westbrook,  Edward 
D.  White,  Joseph  L.  Williams. 

The  Roman  republic  had  existed  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  was  yeiging  towards 
its  fidl  under  the  first  triumTirate— (Csosar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus) — ^before  pleadings  were 
limited  to  two  hours  before  the  Judices  Se- 
LECTi.  In  the  Senate  the  speeches  of  senators 
were  never  limited  at  all ;  but  even  the  partial 
limitation  then  placed  upon  judicial  pleadings, 
but  which  were,  in  fact^  popular  orations,  drew 
from  Cicero  an  affecting  deprecation  of  its  effect 
upon  the  cause  of  freedom,  as  well  as  upon  the 
field  of  eloquence.  The  reader  of  the  admired 
treatise  on  oratory,  and  notices  of  celebrated 
orators,  will  remember  his  lamentation— as 
wise  in  its  foresight  of  evil  consequences  to  free 
institutions,  as  mournful  and  affecting  in  its 
lamentation  orer  the  decline  of  oratory.  Little 
could  he  haye  supposed  that  a  popular  assem- 
bly should  ever  exist,  and  in  a  country  where 
his  writings  were  read,  which  would  voluntari- 
ly impose  upon  itself  a  far  more  rigorous  limit- 
ation than  the  one  over  which  he  grieved.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  with  our  incessant  use  of  the 
previous  question,  which  cuts  off  all  debate,  and 
the  hour  rule  which  limits  a  speech  to  sixty 
minutes  (conbtantly  reduced  by  interruptions) ; 
and  the  habit  of  fixing  an  hour  at  which  the 
question  shall  bo  taken,  usually  brief  and  the 
intermediate  little  time  not  secure  for  that 
question :  with  all  these  limitations  upon  the 
fi«edom  of  debate  in  the  House,  certain  it  is 
that  such  an  anomaly  was  never  seen  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly,  and  the  business  of  a  peo- 
ple never  transacted  in  the  midst  of  such  igno- 
rance of  what  they  are  about  by  those  who  are 
doing  it. 

No  doubt  the  license  of  debate  has  been 
greatly  abused  in  our  halls  of  Congress — as  in 
those  of  the  British  parliament :  but  this  sup- 
pression of  debate  is  not  the  correction  of  the 
abuse,  but  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of 
speech :  and  that,  not  as  a  personal  privilege, 
but  as  a  representative  right,  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  For  fifty  years  of  our 
government  there  was  no  such  suppression : 


in  no  other  country  is  there  the  parallel  to  it 
Yet  in  all  popuhur  assemblies  there  ia  an  abase 
in  the  liberty  of  speech,  inherent  in  the  r^ 
of  speech,  which  gives  to  faction  and  folly  the 
same  latitude  as  to  wisdom  and  patriotuni. 
The  English  have  found  the  best  oorrectm:  it 
is  in  the  House  itself—- its  irregular  pow«r:  its 
refusal  to  hear  a  member  further  when  thejare 
tired  of  bins.    A  significant  scraping  and  ooqgji- 
ing  warns  the  annoying  speaker  when  he  thoM 
cease :  if  the  waniing  is  not  taken,  a  toqicrt 
drowns  his  voice :   when  he  appeals  to  the 
chair,  the  chair  recommends  him  to  yield  to  the 
temper  of  the  House.    A  few  ezamptea  i 
the  practice  to  a  rule— insures  its 
and  works  the  correction  of  the  abnae  withoaft 
the  destruction  of  debate.     No  man  ipwiHig 
to  the  subject,  and  giving  information  to  te 
House,  was  ever  scraped  and  coughed  dowi^  ii 
the  British  House  of  Commons.     No  natter 
how  plain  his  language,  how  awkward  hia  ■■»- 
ner,  how  confused  his  delivery,  so  long  ta  he 
gives  information  ho  is  heard  attentively ; 
the  practice  falls  with  just,  and  rdentlea  i 
upon  the   loquacious  members,  who 
volubility  for  eloquence,  who  delight 
selves  while  annoying  the  House — ^who  are  in- 
sensible to  the  proprieties  of  time  and  phoe^ 
take  the  subject  for  a  point  to  stand  on :  and 
then  Bi)eak  off  from  it  in  all  direetiona)  and 
equally  without  continuity  of  ideas  or  dinoeh 
ncction  of  words.    The  practice  of  the  Britiik 
House  of  Commons  puts  an  end  to  all  aoch  an- 
noyance, while  saving  every  thing  proAtafale 
that  any  member  can  utter. 

The  first  instance  of  enforcing  this  new  rale 
stands  thus  recorded  in  the  Register  of  D^ 
bates: 

''  Mr.  Pickens  proceeded,  in  the  next  place, 
to  point  out  the  items  of  expenditure  wbSA 
mifrht,  without  the  least  injuiy  to  the  intends 
of  the  government  or  to  the  public  serrioe,  so^ 
fcr  retrenchment  He  quoted  the  report  ofthf 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  December  9. 1840; 
from  it  he  took  the  several  items,  ana  then 
stated  how  much,  in  his  opinion,  each  miglit  be 
reduced.  The  result  of  the  first  branch  of  tUi 
reduction  of  particulars  was  a  sum  to  be  r»- 
trenched  amounting  to  $852,000.  He  aeit 
went  into  the  items  of  pensions,  the  Floiifc 
war,  and  the  expenditures  of  Con(p^eaa ;  oi 
these,  with  a  few  minor  ones  in  addition,  hie  et- 
timated  that  there  might,  without  injury,  be  a 
saving  of  four  millions.    Mr.  P.  had  gotten  thne 
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Ikr  in  his  subject,  and  was  just  about  to  enter 
into  a  comparison  of  the  relatiye  advantages  of 
a  loan  and  of  Treasury  notes,  when 

"  The  Chair  here  reminded  Mr.  Pickens  that 
Us  hour  had  expired. 

'^  Mr.  PicKXNS.  The  hour  out  1 

'^  The  Chaie.    Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Pickens.  [Looking  at  his  watch.] 
Ble^  my  soul !    Have  I  run  my  race  ? 

''Mr.  Holmes  asked  whether  his  colleague 
had  not  taken  ten  minutes  for  explanations  7 

"Mr.  Warren  desired  that  the  rule  be  en- 
forced. 

"Mr.  PicxxNS  denied  that  the  House  had 
ai^  constitatknial  ri^ht  to  pass  such  a  rule. 

"The  Chaie  agam  reminded  Mr.  Pickens 
that  he  had  qx>ken  an  hour. 

'^  Mr.  PicKEXs  would,  then,  conclude  by  say- 
ing it  was  the  most  infiunous  rule  ever  passed 
by  any  legishitiye  body. 

"  Ifr.  J.  G.  Flotd  of  New  York,  said  the  gen- 
tleman had  been  frequently  interrupted,  and 
had,  therefore,  a  ri^t  to  continue  his  remarks. 

"  The  Chaie  deUyered  a  contrary  opinion. 

"  Mr.  Flotd  appealed  ttom  his  decision. 

**  The  Chaie  then  rose  to  put  the  question, 
whether  the  decision  of  the  Chair  should  stand 
as  ibe  judgment  of  the  House  ?  when 

"Mr.  Flotd  withdrew  his  appeal 

"  Mr.  Dawson  suggested  whether  the  Chair 
had  not  possibly  mSod  a  mistake  with  respect 
to  the  time. 

"  The  Chaie  said  there  was  no  mistake. 

"  Mr.  Pickens  then  gaye  notice  that  he  would 
ofler  an  amendment 

^The  Chaie  remarked  that  the  gentleman 
was  not  in  order. 

"Mr.  Pickens  said  that  if  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  should  prevail, 
he  would  moTe  to  amend  the  bill  by  introduc- 
ing a  substitute,  giving  ample  means  to  the 
Treasury,  but  avoiding  the  evils  of  which  he 
complained  in  the   bill  now  under  consider- 


The  measure  having  suoceeded  in  the  House 
which  made  the  majority  master  of  the  body, 
and  enabled  them  to  pass  their  bills  without 
resistanoe  or  exposure,  Mr.  Clay  undertook  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  the  Senate.  He  was  im- 
patient to  pass  his  bills,  annoyed  at  the  resist- 
ance they  met,  and  dreadfully  harassed  by  the 
species  of  warfare  to  which  thej  were  subject- 
ed ;  and  for  which  he  had  no  turn.  The  demo- 
cratic senators  acted  upon  a  system,  and  with  a 
thorough  organization,  and  a  perfect  under- 
standing. Being  a  minority,  and  able  to  do 
nothing,  they  became  assailants,  and  attacked 
incessantly ;  not  by  formal  orations  against  the 
whole  body  of  a  measure^  but  by  sudden,  short, 
and  pungent  speedies,  directed  against  the  vul- 


nerable parts ;  and  pointed  by  proffered  amend* 
ments.  Amendments  were  continually  offered 
— a  great  number  being  prepared  every  nighty 
and  placed  in  suitable  hands  for  use  the  next 
day — always  commendably  calculated  to  expose 
an  evil,  and  to  present  a  remedy.  Near  forty 
propositions  of  amendment  were  offered  to  the 
first  fiscal  agent  bill  alone — the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  upon  them  seven  and  thirty  times.  All 
the  other  prominent  bills — distribution,  bank- 
rupt, fiscal  corporation — new  tariff  act,  called 
revenue — ^were  served  the  same  way.  Every 
proposed  amendment  made  an  issue,  which 
fixed  public  attention,  and  would  work  out  in 
our  favor — end  as  it  might  If  we  carried  it, 
which  was  seldom,  there  was  a  good  point 
gained :  if  we  lost  it^  there  was  a  bad  point  ex- 
posed. In  either  event  we  had  the  advantage  of 
discussion,  which  placed  our  adversaries  in  the 
wrong ;  and  the  speaking  fact  of  the  yeas  and 
nays — which  told  how  every  man  was  upon  every 
point  We  had  in  our  ranks  every  variety  of 
speaking  talent,  from  plain  and  calm  up  to  fiery 
and  brilliant — and  all  matter-of-fact  men — their 
heads  well  stored  with  knowledge.  There  were 
but  twenty-two  of  us ;  but  every  one  a  speaker, 
and  effective.  We  kept  their  measures  upon  the 
anvil,  and  hammered  them  continually :  we  im- 
paled them  against  the  wall,  and  stabbed  them 
incessantly.  The  Globe  newspaper  was  a  pow- 
erful ally  (Messrs.  Blair  and  Rives);  setting 
off  all  we  did  to  the  best  advantage  in  strong 
editorials— and  carrying  out  our  speeches,  fresh 
and  hot,  to  the  people :  and  we  felt  victorious 
in  the  midst  of  unbroken  defeats.  Mr.  Clay's 
temperament  could  not  stand  it,  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  silence  the  troublesome  minority, 
and  got  the  acquiescence  of  his  party,  and  the 
promise  of  their  support :  and  boldly  com- 
menced his  operations— avowing  his  design,  at 
the  same  time,  in  open  Senate. 

It  was  on  the  12th  day  of  July— just  four 
days  after  the  now  rule  had  been  enforced  in 
the  House,  and  thereby  established  (for  up  to 
that  day,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  be 
enforced) — that  Mr.  Clay  made  his  first  move- 
ment towards  its  introduction  in  the  Senate; 
and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wright  of  New  York — one 
of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  waste  time  in 
the  Senate,  or  to  speak  without  edification  to 
those  who  would  listen.  It  was  on  the  fomous 
fiscal  bank  bill,  and  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Wri^t 
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to  Btrike  out  the  large  flubscription  reserved  for 
the  gOYenuncnt,  so  as  to  keep  the  government 
unconnected  with  the  business  of  the  bank. 
The  mover  made  some  remarks  in  &vor  of  his 
motion — to  which  Mr.  Clay  replied :  and  then 
went  on  to  say : 

"  He  could  not  help  regarding  the  opposition 
to  this  measure  as  one  eminently  calculated  to 
delay  the  public  business,  with  no  other  object 
that  he  could  tee  than  that  of  protracting  to  the 
last  moment  the  measures  for  which  this  ses- 
sion had  been  expressly  called  to  give  to  l^e 
people.  This  too  was  at  a  time  when  the  ]svholc 
country  was  crying  out  in  an  agony  of  distress 
for  relief." 

These  remarks,  conveying  a  general  imputa- 
tion upon  the  minority  senators  of  factious  con- 
duct in  delaying  the  jiublic  business,  and  thwart- 
ing the  will  of  the  people,  justified  an  answer 
from  any  one  of  them  to  whom  it  was  appli- 
cable :  and  first  received  it  from  Mr.  Calhoun. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  surprised  at  the  imptk- 
tJenco  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  though  he 
was  at  his  attributing  to  this  side  of  the  cham- 
ber the  delays  and  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  favorite  measure.  How  many  days  did 
the  senator  himself  spend  in  amending  his  own 
bill  ?  The  bill  had  been  twelve  days  before  the 
Senate,  and  eight  of  those  had  been  occunicd  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill.  That  delay  did  not 
originate  on  this  side  of  the  House ;  but  now 
that  the  time  which  was  cheerfully  accorded  to 
him  and  his  friends  is  to  be  reciprocated,  before 
half  of  it  is  over,  the  diarge  of  factious  delay  is 
raised.  Surely  the  ui^ncy  and  impatience  of 
the  senator  and  his  friends  cannot  be  so  very 
great  that  the  minority  must  not  be  allowed  to 
employ  as  many  days  in  amending  their  bill  as 
they  took  themselves  to  alter  it.  The  senator 
from  Kentucky  says  he  is  afraid,  if  we  go  on  in 
this  way,  we  will  not  get  through  the  measures 
of  this  session  till  the  last  of  autumn.  Is  not 
the  fault  in  himself,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
measures  he  urges  so  impatiently?  These  mea- 
sures are  such  as  the  senators  in  the  minority 
are  wholly  opposed  to  on  principle — such  as 
they  conscientiously  believe  are  unconstitu- 
tional— and  is  it  not  then  right  to  resist  them, 
and  prevent,  if  they  can,  all  invasions  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  Why  does  he  build  upon  such  un- 
reasonable expectations  as  to  calculate  on  carry- 
ing measures  of  this  magnitude  and  importance 
with  a  few  days  of  hasty  legislation  on  each  ? 
What  are  the  measures  proposed  by  the  sen- 
ator? They  comprise  the  whole  federal  sys- 
tem, which  it  took  forty  years,  from  1789  to 
1829,  to  establish — but  which  are  now,  happily 
for  the  country,  prostrate  in  the  dust.  And  it 
is  these  measures,  fraught  with  such  important 


results  that  are  now  sought  to  be  honied 
through  in  one  extra  session ;  measiim  wbidb, 
without  consuming  one  particle  c^oseleM  tout 
to  discuss  frilly«  would  require,  instead  of  in 
extra  session  of  Congress^  four  or  five  regulir 
sessions.  The  senator  said  the  cocintiy  was  ia 
agony,  crying  for  "  action,''  "  action."  He  im- 
derstood  whence  that  cry  came — ^it  came  from 
the  holders  of  State  stoou,  the  men  who  ex- 
pected another  expansion,  to  reliere  thraoadTes 
at  the  expense  of  government.  ^Action"— 
^  action."  meant  nothing  but "  plunder,"  '  plaa- 
der,"  '^  plunder ;"  and  1^  assured  the  gentlHnan, 
that  he  could  not  be  more  anxious  in  urgmg  on 
a  system  of  plunder  than  he  (Mr.  CMhoon) 
would  be  in  opposing  it  He  so  understood  the 
senator,  and  he  inquired  of  him,  whetiier  he 
called  this  an  insidious  amendment? 

This  was  a  sharp  reply,  Just  in  its  retoH| 
spirited  in  its  tone,  judicious  in  ezpendiaig  tht 
basis  of  the  new  debate  that  was  to  eoB0 
on ;  and  greatly  irritated  Mr.  Olmy.  He  ia- 
mediately  felt  that  he  had  no  nght  to  impeadi 
the  motives  of  senators,  and  catdiing  vp  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  that  pointy  and  strongly  < 
it,  brought  on  a  rapid  succession  of  < 
tory  asseverations :  Thus : 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  said  no  such  tiling  sir :  I  did 
not  say  any  thing  about  the  motives  of  ma- 
tors. 

"Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  understood  the  sena- 
tor's meaning  to  be  that  the  motiTes  of  the  op- 
position were  factious  and  frivoloos. 

"  Mr.  Clay.    I  said  no  such  thing,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun.    It  was  so  understood. 

"  Mr.  Clay.    No,  sir ;  no,  sir. 

**Mr.  Calhoun.  Yes,  sir,  yes;  iteooldbc 
understood  in  no  other  way. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  What  I  did  say,  wms,  that  the 
effect  of  such  amendments,  and  of  coosanuBf 
time  in  debating  them,  would  be  a  waste  of  tlot 
time  from  the  business  of  the  session ;  and,  oonsr- 
quontly,  would  produce  unneoossarr  delay  and 
embarrassment.  I  said  nothing  of  inof tfe»-I 
only  spoke  of  the  practical  effect  and  resnlt 

"*Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  understood  it  had  been 
repeated  for  the  second  time  that  there  oooU 
be  no  other  motive  or  object  entertained  by4» 
senators  in  the  opposition,  in  making  am 
ments  and  speeches  on  this  bill,  than  to  < 
barrass  the  majority  by  frivolous  and  ^ 
delay. 

^  Mr.  Clay  insisted  that  he  made  use  of  no  as- 
sertions as  to  motives, 

^'  Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  senator  means  to  m^ 
til  at  he  does  not  accuse  this  side  of  the  Hook 
of  bringing  forward  propositions  lor  the  sake  of 
delay,  he  wished  to  understand  him. 

"Mr.  Clay.    I  intended  that. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  repeated  that  he  imdentood 
the  senator  to  mean  that  the  senators  in  the  cp- 
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pontioii  were  spinning  oat  the  time  for  no  other 
pforpose  hut  that  of  delaying  and  embarrassing 
tbe  minority. 

^  Mr.  Clay  admitted  that  was  his  meaning, 
thpugh  not  thus  expressed." 

So  ended  this  keen  colloquy  in  which  the  perti- 
naci^,  and  dear  perceptions  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
bronc^t  out  the  admission  that  the  impeachment 
of  motives  was  intended,  but  not  expressed. 
Haying  got  this  admission  Mr.  Calhoun  went  on 
to  defy  the  accusation  of  faction  and  fHyolity, 
and  to  declare  a  determination  in  the  minority 
to  continue  in  their  course;  and  put  a  per- 
emptory question  to  Mr.  Clay. 

''Mr.  Calhoun  obserred  that  to  attempt,  by 
such  charges  of  factious  and  frivolous  motives, 
to  siknoe  the  opposition^  was  wholly  useless. 
He  and  his  firiends  had  prmciples  to  contend  for 
that  were  neither  new  nor  frivolous,  and  they 
would  here  now,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  maintain  them  against  those  measures,  in 
whatever  way  they  thought  most  efiScicnt.  Did 
the  senator  from  Kentucky  mean  to  apply  to  the 
Senate  the  gag  law  passed  in  the  other  branch 
of  Congress  ?  If  he  did.  it  was  time  he  should 
know  that  he  (Mr.  Calnoun),  and  his  friends 
were  roMiy  to  meet  him  on  that  point" 

This  question,  and  the  avowed  readiness  to 
meet  the  gagging  attempt,  were  not  spoken  with- 
oat  warrant.  The  democratic  senators  having 
got  wind  of  what  was  to  come,  had  consulted 
together  and  taken  their  resolve  to  defy  and  to 
dare  it — to  resist  its  introduction,  and  trample 
upon  the  rule,  if  voted :  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
gam  an  advantage  with  the  public  by  rendering 
odious  their  attempt.  Mr.  Clay  answered  argu- 
mentatively  for  the  rule,  and  that  the  people 
I  for  it: 


'^  Let  those  senators  go  into  the  country,  and 
tfaej  will  find  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
complaining  of  the  delay  and  interruption  of  the 
national  business,  by  their  long  speeches  in  Con- 
gress ;  and  if  they  will  bo  but  admonished  by 
tbe  people,  they  will  come  back  with  a  lesson  to 
cot  short  their  debating,  and  give  their  atten- 
tion more  to  action  thw  to  words.  Who  ever 
Iward  that  the  people  would  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  abridgment  or  speeches  in  Congress  ?  He 
had  never  heard  the  shortness  of  speeches  com- 
nlahied  ot.  Indeed,  he  should  not  be  surprised 
n  the  people  would  get  up  remonstrances  against 
lengthy  speeches  in  Congress." 

With  respect  to  the  defiance,  Mr.  Clay  re- 
tonied  it,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
bring  forward  the  measure. 

^  With  regard  to  the  intimation  of  the  gentle- 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoum],  he 


understood  him  and  his  course  perfectly  well, 
and  told  him  and  his  friends  that,  for  himself, 
he  knew  not  how  his  friends  would  act ;  he  was 
ready  at  any  moment  to  bring  forward  and  sup- 
port a  measure  which  should  give  to  the  ma- 
jority the  control  of  the  business  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Let  them  denounce  it  as 
much  as  they  pleased  in  advance :  unmoved  by 
any  of  their  denunciations  and  threats,  standing 
firm  in  the  support  of  the  interests  which  he 
believed  the  country  demands,  for  one.  he  was 
ready  for  the  adoption  of  a  rule  whioi  would 
place  the  business  of  the  Senate  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  minority  of  the  Senate." 

Bir.  Clay  was  now  committed  to  bring  for- 
ward the  measure ;  and  was  instantly  and  defy- 
ingly  invited  to  do  so. 

'^  Mr.  Calhoun  said  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  senator's  predilection  for  a  gag  law.  Let 
him  bring  on  that  measure  as  soon  as  ever  he 
pleases. 

''  Mr.  Benton.    Come  on  with  it" 

Without  waiting  for  any  thing  further  from 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded  to  show  him, 
still  further,  how  little  his  threat  was  heeded ; 
and  taunted  him  with  wishing  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws : 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
if  the  senator  was  not  acting  on  the  federal  side, 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  persuade  the  American 
people  of  the  fact,  by  showing  them  his  love  of 
gag  laws,  and  strong  disposition  to  silence  both 
the  national  councils  and  the  press.  Did  he  not 
remember  something  about  an  alien  and  sedition 
law.  and  can  he  fail  to  perceive  the  relationship 
witn  the  measure  he  contemplates  to  put  down 
debate  here  1  What  is  the  difierence,  in  prin- 
ciple, between  his  gag  law  and  the  alien  and 
sedition  law?  We  are  gravely  told  that  the 
speaking  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
which  is  to  convey  to  them  full  information  on 
the  subiects  of  legislation  in  their  councils,  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  must  be  abated.  AVho 
consumed  the  time  of  last  Congress  in  long 
speeches,  vexatious  and  frivolous  attempts  to 
embarrass  and  thwart  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, and  useless  opposition,  tending  to  no  end 
but  that  out  of  doors,  the  presidential  election  ? 
Who  but  the  senator  and  his  party,  then  in  the 
minority  ?  But  now,  when  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  most  important  measures  ever 
pressed  forward  together  in  one  session,  he  is 
the  first  to  threaten  a  gag  law,  to  choke  ofi*  de- 
bate^ and  deprive  the  minority  even  of  the  poor 
privilege  of  entering  their  protest." 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the 
mildest  and  most  amicable — one  of  the  gentlest 
language,  and  firmest  purpose — was  Br.  Linn, 
of  MissourL    The  temper  of  the  minority  sena* 
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tors  maj  be  judged  by  the  tone  and  tenor  of  his 
remarks. 

^  He  (Mr.  Linn)  would  for  his  part^  make  a 
few  remarks  here,  and  in  doing  so  he  mtendcd 
to  be  as  pointed  as  possible,  for  he  had  now,  he 
found,  to  contend  for  liberty  of  speech;  and 
while  any  of  that  liberty  was  left,  he  would 
give  his  remarks  the  utmost  bounds  consistent 
with  his  own  sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself 
his  constituents,  and  the  country.  The  whigs, 
during  the  late  administration,  had  brought  to 
bear  a  system  of  assault  against  the  majority  in 
power,  which  might  justly  be  characterized  as 
iriYolous  and  vexatious,  and  nothing  else ;  yet 
they  had  always  been  treated  by  the  majority 
with  courtesy  and  forbearance ;  and  the  utmost 
latitude  of  debate  had  been  allowed  them  with-  ^ 
out  interruption.  In  a  session  of  six  months, 
they  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in 
speeches  for  electioneering  effect,  so  that  only 
twenty-eight  bills  were  passed.  These  election- 
eering speeches,  on  all  occasions  that  could  be 
started,  whether  the  presentation  of  a  petition, 
motion,  or  a  resolution,  or  discussion  of  a  bill, 
were  uniformly  and  studiously  of  the  most  in- 
sulting character  to  the  majority,  whose  mildest 
form  of  designation  was  ^'  collar  men ;"  and  other 
epithets  eqiuilly  degrading.  How  often  had  it 
t^en  said  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress, 
^  AVhat  could  be  expected  from  a  House  so  con- 
stituted 1 "  Trace  back  the  course  of  that  part^, 
step  by  step,  to  1834,  and  it  may  be  tracked  m 
blood.  The  outrages  in  New  York  in  that  year 
are  not  forgotten.  The  fierce  and  fiendish  spirit 
of  strife  and  usurpation  which  prompted  the 
seizure  of  public  arms,  to  turn  them  against 
those  who  were  their  fellow-citizens,  is  yet  fresh 
as  ever,  and  ready  to  win  its  way  to  what  it 
aims  at  What  was  done  then,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  shadow  of  the  great  money  power, 
may  be  done  again.  Ho  (Mr.  Linn)  had  mark- 
ed them,  and  nothing  should  restrain  him  from 
doing  his  duty  and  standing  up  in  the  front 
rank  of  opposition  to  keep  them  from  the  in- 
novations they  meditated.  Neither  the  frown 
nor  menace  of  any  leader  of  that  party — no  lofty 
bearing,  or  shaking  of  the  mane — would  deter 
him  from  the  fearless  and  honest  discharge  of 
those  obligations  which  were  due  to  his  consti- 
tuents and  to  the  country.  Ho  next  adverted 
to  the  conduct  of  the  whig  party  when  the  sub- 
treamiry  was  under  discussion,  and  reminded 
the  present  |>arty  in  power  of  the  forbearance 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  contrasting 
that  treatment  with  the  manifestations  now 
made  to  the  minority.  We  are  now.  said  Mr. 
Linn  in  conclusion,  to  bo  checked ;  but  I  tell 
the  senator  fh>m  Kentucky,  and  any  other  sen- 
ator who  chooses  to  tread  in  his  steps,  that  he 
is  about  to  deal  a  double  handed  game  at  which 
two  can  play.  He  is  welcome  to  try  his  skilL 
But  I  would  expect  that  some  on  that  side  are 
not  prepared  to  go  quite  so  far ;  and  that  there 
is  yet  among  them  sufficient  liberality  to  coun- 


terbalance political  feeling,  and  indnoe  them  not 
to  object  to  our  right  of  spending  as  mudi  txmB 
in  trying  to  improve  their  bill  as  th^  have 
taken  themselves  to  dip  and  pare  and  shape  it 

to  their  own  fancies." 

Here  this  irritating  point  rested  fbr  the  day 
— and  for  three  days,  when  it  was  renved  by 
the  reproaches  and  threats  of  Mr.  Clay  against 
the  minority. 

"  The  House  (he  said)  had  been  treadiDg  ob 
the  heels  of  the  Senate,  and  at  last  had  got  the 
start  of  it  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  bosiDeM 
of  this  session.  The  reason  was  obTions.  The 
majority  there  is  for  action,  and  has  secnred  it 
Some  change  was  called  for  in  this  dumber. 
The  truth  is  that  the  minority  here  contrd  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  and  cause  all  the  delay  flf 
the  public  business.  They  obstruct  the  majoiitf 
m  the  dispatch  of  all  business  of  importanoe  to 
the  country,  and  particularly  those  mesnifi 
which  the  majority  is  bound  to  give  to  the 
country  without  further  delay.  Did  not  ^m 
reduce  the  majority  to  the  necessity  of  adoptiK 
some  measure  which  would  place  the  control  a 
the  business  of  the  session  in  their  hands  ?  It 
was  impossible  to  do  without  it :  it  most  be  re- 
sorted to." 

To  this  Mr.  Calhoun  replied : 

^  The  senator  from  Kentucky  tells  the  Senati 
the  other  House  has  got  before  it.  How  hii 
the  other  House  got  before  the  Senate  ?  B^  a 
despotic  exercise  of  the  power  of  a  nujjonty. 
By  destroying  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  m- 
ging  their  representatives.  By  prcTcnting  tb 
minority  from  its  free  exercise  of  its  right  of  re- 
monstrance. This  is  the  way  the  House  has  got 
before  the  Senate.  And  now  there  was  too 
much  evidence  to  doubt  that  the  Senate  was  to 
be  made  to  keep  up  with  the  House  by  the  sttM 
means." 

Mr.  Clay,  finding  such  undaunted  oppositki 
to  the  hour  rule,  replied  in  a  way  to  let  it  bl 
seen  that  the  threat  of  that  rule  was  given  Vf, 
and  that  a  measure  of  a  different  kind,  bat 
equally  efiective,  was  to  be  proposed;  asd 
would  be  certainly  adopted.    He  said : 

"  If  he  did  not  adopt  the  same  means  which 
had  proved  so  beneficial  in  the  other  House,  bl 
would  have  something  equally  efficient  to  oftr. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  cheerful  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  when  it  should  come  bdbra  the 
Senate.  So  far  from  the  rule  being  condemned 
he  would  Tcnturo  to  say  that  it  would  be  geoe- 
rally  approTcd.  It  was  the  means  of  oontrdJisg 
the  business,  abridging  long  and  unnecgswiy 
si)eeche8,  and  would  be  every  way  hailed  as  ooi 
of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age." 


This  glimpse  of  another  measure. 
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the  minority  in  the  belief  of  what  they  had 
heard — that  Beveral  whig  senators  had  refnsed 
to  go  with  Mr.  Clay  for  the  hour  rule,  and  forced 
him  to  give  it  up ;  but  they  had  agreed  to  go  for 
the  previous  question,  whidi  he  held  to  be  equally 
eflfectiTe ;  and  was,  in  fact,  more  so— as  it  cut 
off  debate  at  any  moment.  It  was  just  as  offen- 
sve  as  the  other.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  was 
the  first  to  meet  the  threat,  under  this  new 
ibrm,  and  the  Register  of  Debates  shows  this 


^  Mr.  King  said  the  senator  ttom  Kentucky 
oompbuned  of  three  weeks  and  a  half  haring 
been  lost  in  amendments  to  his  bill.  Was  not 
the  senator  aware  that  it  was  himself  and  his 
friends  had  consumed  most  of  that  time  ?  But 
now  that  the  minority  had  to  take  it  up,  the 
Senate  is  told  there  must  be  a  gag  law.  Did 
he  understand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
senator  to  introduce  that  measure  ? 

''Mr.  Clay.    I  will,  sir ;  I  will ! 

"Mr.  Kino.  I  tell  the  senator,  then,  that  he 
may  make  his  arrangements  at  his  boarding- 
house  fi»*  the  winter. 

"Mr.  Clay.    Very  well,  sir. 

"Mr.  King  was  truly  sorry  to  see  the  honor- 
able senator  so  far  forgetting  what  is  due  to  the 
Senate,  as  to  talk  of  coercing  it  by  any  possible 
abridgment  of  its  free  action.  The  freedom  of 
debate  had  never  ^et  been  abridged  in  that  body, 
since  the  foundation  of  this  goyemment.  Was 
it  fit  or  becoming,  after  fifty  years  of  unre- 
stnuned  liberty,  to  threaten  it  with  a  gag  law  ? 
He  oould  tell  the  senator  that,  peaceable  a  man 
as  he  fMr.  King)  was,  whenever  it  was  at- 
temptea  to  violate  that  sanctuary,  he,  for  one. 
would  resist  that  attempt  even  unto  the  death.'' 

The  issue  was  now  made  up,  and  the  determi- 
nation on  both  sides  declared — on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clay,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  party,  to 
introduce  the  previous  question  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  debate  and  amend- 
ments ;  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  to  resist 
the  rule — not  only  its  establishment,  but  its 
execution.  This  was  a  delicate  step,  and  re- 
quired justification  before  the  public,  before  a 
scene  of  resistance  to  the  execution — involving 
disorder,  and  possibly  violence — should  come 
on.  The  scheme  had  been  denounced,  and  de- 
fied ;  but  the  ample  reasons  against  it  had  not 
been  fully  stated ;  and  it  was  deemed  best  that 
a  solid  foundation  of  justification  for  whatever 
might  happen,  should  be  laid  beforehand  in  a 
reasoned  and  considered  speech.  The  author 
of  this  View,  was  required  to  make  that  speech  ] 
and  for  that  purpose  followed  Mr.  King. 


"  Mr.  Benton  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  on  this  menace,  so  often  thrown  out, 
of  a  desisn  to  stifle  debate,  and  stop  amend- 
ments to  bills  in  this  chamber.  He  should  con* 
sider  such  an  attempt  as  much  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  the  privile^^  of  the  cham- 
ber, as  it  would  be  for  a  military  usurper  to 
enter  upon  us,  at  the  head  of  his  soldiery,  and 
expel  us  from  our  seats. 

"  It  is  not  in  order,  o(mtinued  Mr.  B. — it  is  not 
in  order,  and  would  be  a  breach  of  the  privilege 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  refer  to  any 
thing  which  may  have  taken  place  in  that  House. 
My  business  is  with  our  own  chamber,  and  with 
the  threat  which  has  so  often  been  uttered  on 
this  floor,  during  this  extra  session,  of  stifling 
debate,  and  cutting  off  amendments,  by  the  inr 
troduction  of  the  previous  question. 

"  With  respect  to  debates,  senators  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  speak ;  and  while  they  speak 
to  the  subject  before  the  House,  there  is  no 
power  any  where  to  stop  them.  It  is  a  consti- 
tutional nght.  When  a  member  departs  from 
the  question,  he  is  to  be  stopped :  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Chair— your  duty,  Mr.  President,  to  stop 
him — and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  sustain 
you  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  We  have 
rules  for  conducting  the  debates,  and  these  rules 
only  require  to  be  enforced  in  order  to  make 
debates  decent  and  instructive  in  their  import^ 
and  brief  and  reasonable  in  their  duration.  The 
government  has  been  in  operation  above  fif^ 
years,  and  the  freedom  of  debate  has  been  some- 
times abused,  especially  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  when  those  out  of  power  made  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  the  arena  of  political  and 
electioneering  combat  against  the  democratic 
administration  in  power.  The  liberty  of  debate 
was  abused  during  this  time;  but  the  demo- 
cratic majority  would  not  impose  gags  and  muz- 
zles on  the  mouths  of  the  minority  ;  they  would 
not  stop  their  speeches ;  considering,  and  justly 
considering,  that  the  privilege  of  speech  was  in- 
estimable and  inattacki^le — that  some  abuse  of 
it  was  inseparable  fh)m  its  enjoyment — and  that 
it  was  better  to  endure  a  temporary  abuse  than 
to  incur  a  total  extinction  of  this  great  privi- 
lege. 

^^  But,  sir,  debate  is  one  thing,  and  amendments 
another.  A  long  speech,  wandering  off  from  the 
bill,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  short  amend- 
ment^ directed  to  the  texture  of  the  bill  itself, 
and  mtended  to  increase  its  beneficial,  or  to 
diminish  its  prejudicial  action.  Tlicse  amend- 
ments are  the  point  to  which  I  now  speak,  and 
to  the  nature  of  which  I  particularly  invoke  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

"  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  each 
bill  is  to  receive  three  readings,  and  each  reading 
represents  a  different  stage  of  proceeding,  and  a 
different  mode  of  action  under  it.  The  first 
reading  is  for  information  only  ;  it  is  to  let  the 
House  know  what  the  bill  is  for,  what  its  con- 
tents are ;  and  then  neither  debate  nor  amend- 
ment is  expected,  and  never  occurs,  except  in 
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eztnordinaiy  cases.  The  second  rcsding  is  for 
amendments  and  debate,  and  this  reading  usuallj 
takes  place  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  quasi  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  The  third  r^ing,  after 
the  bill  is  engrossecL  is  for  passage ;  and  then 
it  cannot  be  amended,  and  is  usuallj  voted  upon 
with  little  or  no  debate.  Now,  it  is  iqjparent 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  is  the  impor- 
tant one — that  it  is  the  legislative — the  law- 
making;— reading ;  the  one  at  which  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  House  is  concentrated  upon 
it,  to  ttee  it  from  defects,  and  to  improve  it  to 
the  utmost — to  illustrate  its  nature,  and  trace  its 
consequences.  The  bill  is  drawn  up  in  a  com- 
mittee ;  or  it  is  received  from  a  department  in 
the  form  of  a  projet  de  loi\  and  reported  by  a 
committee ;  or  it  is  the  work  of  a  single  member, 
and  introduced  on  leave.  The  bilL  before  per- 
fected by  amendments,  is  the  work  of  a  com- 
mittee, or  of  a  head  of  a  department,  or  of  a 
single  member;  and  if  amendments  are  pre- 
vented, then  the  legislative  power  of  the  House 
is  annihilated ;  the  edict  of  a  secretary,  of  a 
committee,  or  of  a  member,  becomes  the  law ; 
and  the  collected  and  concentrated  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  House  has  never  been  brought 
to  Dear  upon  it. 

^  The  previous  question  cuts  off  amendments ; 
and,  therefore,  neither  in  England  nor  in  the 
United  States,  until  now,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  that  question  ever  been  applied 
to  bills  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the 
second  reading.  This  question  annihilates  legis- 
lation, sets  at  nought  tne  wisdom  of  the  House, 
and  expunges  the  minority.  It  is  always  an 
invidious  question,  but  seldom  enforced  in  Eng- 
land, and  but  little  used  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  our  own  government.  It  has  never  been  used 
in  the  Senate  at  all,  never  at  any  stage  of  the 
bill ;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  it  has 
never  been  used  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill, 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole^  until  the  present 
session — this  session,  so  ominous  in  its  call  and 
commencement,  and  which  gives  daily  proof  of 
its  alarming  tendencies,  and  of  its  unconsti- 
tutional, dangerous,  and  corrupting  measures. 
The  previous  question  has  never  yet  been  ap- 
plied in  this  chamber ;  and  to  apply  it  now,  at 
this  ominous  session,  when  all  the  old  federal 
measures  of  fifty  years  ago  are  to  be  conglom- 
erated into  one  huge  and  frightful  mass,  and 
rushed  through  by  one  con\'ulsive  effort ;  to  ap- 
ply it  now,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  muz- 
zle the  mouths,  to  gag  the  jaws,  and  tie  up  the 
tongues  of  those  whoso  speeches  would  expose 
the  enormities  which  cannot  endure  the  light, 
and  present  to  the  people  these  ruinous  meas- 
urcH  in  the  colors  in  which  they  ought  to  Yte  seen. 

*'  The  opinion  of  the  people  is  invoked — they 
are  said  to  be  opposed  to  long  speeclies,  and  in 
fiivor  of  action.  But  do  they  want  action  with- 
out deliberation,  wittiout  consideration,  without 
knowing  what  we  are  doing  ?  Do  they  want 
bills  without  amendments— without  examina- 


tion of  details — ^without  a  knowledge  of  their 
effect  and  operation  when  thej  are  pawed? 
Certainly  the  people  wish  no  aooh  thing;  Thgf 
want  nothing  which  will  not  bear  diaiaDaiioa 
The  people  are  in  favor  of  diecuarion,  and  vent 
read  our  debates  with  more  avidity  than  it 
this  ominous  and  critical  extraordinary  i 
But  I  can  well  conceive  of  those  who  are  i 
those  debates,  and  want  them  stifled.  Old  8»- 
dition  law  federalism  is  against  them :  the  cor- 
morants who  are  whettii^  their  billfl  for  the 
prey  which  the  acts  of  this  session  ars  to  give 
them,  are  against  them :  and  the  advoeates  of 
these  acts,  who  cannot  answer  these  aigomoit^ 
and  who  shelter  weakness  umtor  dignified  si- 
lence, they  are  all  weary,  sick  and  tired  €f  a 
contest  which  rages  on  one  side  only,  and  wlueh 
exposes  at  once  the  badness  of  their  oanie  and 
the  defeat  of  its  defenders.  Sir,  this  oall  Ibr 
action !  action !  action  I  (as  it  was  well  said  w- 
terday),  comes  from  those  whose  cej  v^  pol- 
der !  plunder !  plunder ! 

^  The  previous  question,  and  the  old  seditiaa 
law,  are  measures  of  the  same  character,  and 
children  of  the  same  parents,  and  intended  for 
the  same  purposes.  They  are  to  hide  light— to 
enable  those  in  power  to  work  in  darkneM— is 
enable  them  to  proceed  unmolested:— and  to 
permit  them  to  establish  ruinous  measnrca  with- 
out stint  and  without  detection.  The  introdiw- 
tion  of  this  previous  question  into  this  bo^,  I 
shall  resist  as  I  ^'ould  resist  its  convenkMi  nlo 
a  bed  of  justice — Lit  de  Juatice^^^  the  old 
French  monarchy,  for  the  registration  of  rpjil 
edicts.  In  these  beds  of  justice — the  PariiamcBt 
formed  into  a  bed  of  justice — the  kinea  1 
the  revolution,  caused  their  edicts  to  he  : 
tered  without  debate,  and  without  amend 
The  kine  ordered  it,  and  it  was  done — ^his  woid 
became  Taw.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Pw- 
liament  was  refractory,  Louis  aIY.  entered  the 
chamber,  booted  and  spurred — a  whip  in  Ui 
hand — a  horsewhip  in  his  hand — and  stood  on 
his  feet  until  the  edict  was  registered.  Tlw  ii 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  passing  falDl 
without  debate  or  amendment,  in  France.  Ba^ 
in  extenuation  of  this  conduct  of  Louis  the  XIT., 
it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  very  yoimg 
man  when  he  committed  this  indiscretiini,  more 
derogatory'  to  himself  than  to  the  Partiamat 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  indignity.  Be 
never  repeated  it  in  his  riper  age,  for  he  wua 
gentleman  as  well  as  a  king,  and  in  a  fifty  yean* 
reign  never  repeated  that  indiscretion  of  bis 
youth.  True,  no  whips  may  be  brou^t  into 
our  legislative  halls  to  enforce  the  gag  and  the 
muzzle,  but  1  go  against  the  things  themselves— 
against  the  infringement  of  the  right  of  speech— 
and  against  the  annihilation  of  our  legishthe 
fiiculties  by  annihilating  the  right  of  makiiig 
amendments.  -  I  go  against  these ;  and  nr  that 
we  shall  be  nothing  but  a  bed  of  justice  for  the 
registration  of  presidential,  or  partisan,  or  civil 
chieftain  edicts,  when  debates  and  amendnNUti 
are  suppressed  in  this  body. 
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"Sir,  when  the  prerioiui  question  shall  be 
brought  into  this  cnambei^— when  it  shtll  be 
applied  to  our  bills  in  our  <paW  committee — I 
am  ready  to  see  mj  Icgislatiye  life  terminated. 
I  want  no  seat  here  when  that  shall  be  the  case. 
As  the  Romans  held  their  natural  lires,  so  do 
I  hold  my  political  existence.  The  Roman  car- 
ried his  lira  on  the  point  of  his  sword;  and 
when  that  life  ceased  to  be  honorable  to  himself^ 
or  usefhi  to  his  country,  he  fell  upon  his  sword, 
and  <tied.  This  made  of  that  people  the  most 
warlike  and  heroic  nation  of  the  earth.  What 
they  did  with  their  natural  lives.  I  am  willing 
to  do  ¥rith  my  lej^lative  and  political  existence : 
I  am  willing  to  terminate  it,  either  when  it  shall 
cease  to  benonorable  to  myself  or  useful  to  my 
country;  andthati  feel  would  be  the  case  when 
this  chamber,  str^yped  of  its  constitutional  free- 
dom, shall  receive  the  gag  and  muzzle  of  the 
preyious  question." 

Mr.  Clay  again  took  the  floor.  He  spoke 
mildly,  and  coaxingly — reminded  the  minority 
of  their  own  course  when  in  power — gave  a  hint 
about  gcnng  into  executive  business — but  still 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give  the  majority  the  control 
of  the  public  business,  notwithstanding  the 
threatened  resistance  of  the  minority. 

"He  (Mr.  Clay)  would,  however,  say  that 
after  all,  be  thought  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  would  find  it  was  better  to  go  on  with  the 
public  business  harmoniously  and  good  humor- 
edly  together,  and  all  would  get  along  better. 
He  woidd  remind  the  gentlemen  of  their  own 
course  when  in  power,  and  the  frequent  occa- 
sions on  which  the  minority  then  acted  ^nth 
courtesy  in  allowing  their  treasury  note  bills  to 


and  no  such  eases  were  known  to  exist  at  present. 
This  was  a  pause,  and  losing  a  day  in  the  carry- 
ing along  of  those  very  measures,  for  hastening 
which  the  new  rule  was  wanted.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hesitation  which  he 
perceived,  and  to  increase  it,  by  daring  the 
threatened  measure,  instantly  rose.  He  was 
saluted  with  cries  that  ^  the  morning  hour  was 
out :"  ''not  yet !"  said  he :  ''it  Utks  one  minute 
of  it ;  and  I  avail  myself  of  that  minute : "  and 
then  went  on  for  several  minutes. 

"  He  thought  this  business  closely  analogous 
to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.   Here  was  a  pal- 

eible  attempt  to  infringe  the  right  of  speech, 
e  would  teU  the  senator  that  the  minority  had 
rights  under  the  constitution  which  they  meant 
to  exercise,  and  let  the  senator  try  when  he 
pleased  to  abridge  those  rights,  he  would  find 
it  no  easy  job.  When  had  tfaAt  Tour)  side  of  the 
Senate  ever  sought  to  protract  aiscussion  unne- 
cessarily? [Cnes of ' never !  never!*]  Where 
was  there  a  body  that  had  less  abused  its  privi- 
leges ?  If  the  gag-law  was  attempted  to  be  put 
in  force,  he  would  resist  it  to  the  last  As  judg- 
ment had  been  pronounced,  he  supposed  submis- 
sion was  expected.  The  unrestrained  liberty 
of  speech,  and  freedom  of  debate,  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  Senate  for  fifty  years.  But  now 
the  warning  was  given  that  the  yoke  was  to  be 
put  on  it  which  had  already  been  placed  on  the 
other  branch  of  Congress.  There  never  had  been 
a  body  in  this  or  anjr  other  country,  in  which, 
for  such  a  lenzth  of  time,  so  much  dignity  and 
decorum  of  debate  had  Ix^n  maintained.  1 1  was 
remarkable  for  the  fiict,  the  range  of  discussion 
was  less  discursive  than  in  any  other  similar 
body  known.  Speeches  were  uniformly  con- 
There  could 


pass,  and  on  various  other  occasions.   He  thought 

,t  was  understood  that  they  were  to  go  into  I  ^^J  trth^  gubjebt  under  debate, 

executive  session^  and  aft^rwanls  take  up  the  ^^  ^^    ^^^^^  f^^  interference.    There  ^ 

loan  bdl.    He  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  y^^^  ^y^^  ^^  ^^  despotisms.    lie  would 

measures  to  give  the  majonty  the  control  of  the    „ ♦^^  ^ ir««f„^i,«  «^*:««  *^  !>..;« 

business,  maugre  all  the  menaces  that  had  been 
made." 


Here  was  a  great  change  of  tone,  and  the  hint 
about  going  into  executive  business  was  a  sign 
of  hesitation,  feintly  counterbalanced  by  the 
reiteration  of  his  purpose  under  a  sense  of  duty. 
It  was  still  the  morning  hour — the  hour  for 
motions,  before  the  .calendar  was  called :  the 
hour  for  the  motion  he  had  been  expected  to 
make.  That  motion  was  evidently  deferred 
The  intimation  of  going  into  executive  business^ 
was  a  surprise.  Such  business  was  regularly 
gone  into  towards  the  close  of  the  day's  session 
— after  the  day's  legislative  work  was  done; 
and  this  course  was  never  departed  from  except 
in  emergent  cases — cases  which  would  consume 
a  whole  day,  or  could  not  wait  till  evening: 


was  none 
give  the 
senator  fh>m  Kentucky  notice  to  bring  on  his 
fi:ag  measure  as  soon  as  he  pleased.  lie  would 
find  it  no  such  easy  matter  as  he  seemed  to 
think." 


Mr.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  rose  the  instant  Mr. 
Calhoun  stopped,  ax\d  inquired  of  the  Chair  if 
the  morning  hour  was  out  The  president  pro 
tempore  answered  that  it  was.  Mr.  Linn  said, 
I  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words.  The  chair  re- 
ferred him  to  the  Senate,  in  whose  discretion  it 
was,  to  depart  from  the  rule.  Mr.  Linn  appealed 
to  the  Senate :  it  gave  him  leave :  and  he  stood 
up  and  said : 

"  It  was  an  old  Scottish  proverb,  that  threat- 
ened people  live  longest  He  hoped  the  liberties 
of  the  Senate  would  yet  outlive  the  threats  of 
the  senator  from  Kentucky.  But,  if  the  lash 
was  to  be  applied,  he  would  rather  it  was  ap- 
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eicd  at  once,  than  to  be  always  threatened  with 
,  There  is  great  complaint  of  delay ;  but  who 
was  causing  the  delay  now  growing  out  of  this 
threat  ?  Had  it  not  been  made,  Uiere  would  be 
no  necessity  for  repelling  it.  He  knew  of  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  consume 
the  time  that  ought  to  bo  given  to  the  public 
business.  He  had  never  known  his  friends, 
while  in  the  majority,  to  complain  of  discussion. 
He  knew  very  well,  and  could  make  allowances, 
that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  was  placed  in 
a  very  trying  situation.  He  knew,  also,  that 
his  political  friends  felt  themselves  to  be  in  a 
very  critical  condition.  If  he  brought  forward 
measures  that  were  questionable,  he  had  to  en- 
counter resistance.  But  he  was  in  the  predica- 
ment that  ho  had  pledged  himself  to  carry  those 
measures,  and,  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be  his 
political  ruin.  He  had  every  thing  on  the  issue, 
hence  his  impatience  to  pronounce  judgment 
against  the  right  of  the  minority  to  discuss  his 
measures." 

Mr.  Clay  interrupted  Mr.  Linn,  to  say  that  he 
had  not  offered  to  pronounce  judgment.  Mr. 
Linn  gave  his  words  "that  if  the  Senate  was 
disposed  to  do  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  do, 
they  would  adopt  the  same  rule  as  the  other 
House."  Mr.  Clay  admitted  the  words;  and 
Mr.  Linn  claimed  their  meaning  as  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  duty  of  the  Senate,  and  said : 

"  VeiT  well ;  if  the  senator  was  in  such  a  criti- 
cal condition  as  to  be  obliged  to  say  he  cannot 
Set  his  measures  through  without  cutting  off 
cbatcs,  why  does  he  not  accept  the  proposition 
of  taking  the  vote  on  his  bank  bill  on  Alonday  ? 
If  he  brings  forward  measures  that  have  been 
battled  against  successfhlly  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  should  be 
opposed,  and  time  should  be  demanded  to  dis- 
cuss them  ?  The  senator  is  aware  that  whiggery 
is  dying  off  in  the  country,  and  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost :  unless  he  and  his  friends  pass 
these  measures  they  are  ruined.  All  he  should 
say  to  him  was,  pass  them  if  he  could.  If,  in 
order  to  do  it,  he  is  obliged  to  come  on  with  his 
eag  law,  he  (Mr.  Linn^  would  say  to  his  friends, 
let  them  meet  him  like  men.  He  was  not  for 
threatening,  but  if  he  was  obliged  to  meet  the 
crisis,  ho  would  do  it  as  became  him." 

Mr.  Berrien,  apparently  acting  on  the  hint  of 
Mr.  Clay,  moved  to  go  into  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.  A  question  of  order  was 
raised  upon  tliat  motion  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
Chair  decided  in  its  &vor.  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
manded what  was  the  necessity  for  going  into 
executive  business  ?  Mr.  Berrien  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  discuss  that  point :  so  the  executive 
session  was  gone  into :  and  when  it  was  over, 
the  Senate  adjourned  for  the  day. 


Here,  then,  was  a  day  lost  for  sodi  pRMog 
business — the  bill,  whidi  was  so  ni^gent,  and  the 
motion,  which  was  intended  to  expedite  iL 
Neither  of  them  touched:  and  the  amlminn 
entirely  the  fiuilt  of  the  majority.  Them  was 
evidently  a  balk.  This  was  the  15th  of  July. 
The  16th  came,  and  was  oocopied  with  the 
quiet  transaction  of  business :  not  a  word  aid 
about  the  new  rules.  The  17th  came,  and  u 
soon  as  the  Senate  met,  Mr.  Galhoim  took  the 
floor;  and  after  presenting  some  resohitiBM 
from  a  public  meeting  in  Yiiginia,  condemnnf 
the  call  of  the  extra  session,  and  all  its  mearam^ 
he  passed  on  to  correct  an  erroneous  idea  thil 
had  got  into  the  newspapers,  that  he  faimsell^  m 
1812,  at  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  being  actmg  chairman  of  the  comnrittue 
of  foreign  relations,  who  had  reported  the  wir 
bill,  had  stifled  discussion — had  harried  the  faill 
through,  and  virtually  gagged  the  Honaei  He 
gave  a  detail  of  circumstances,  whidi  shoved 
the  error  of  this  report— that  all  the  caoses  of 
war  had  been  discussed  before — that  there  im 
nothing  new  to  be  said,  nor  desire  to  spok: 
and  that,  for  one  hour  before  the  vote  was  taken, 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  House,  waiting  Ibrt 
paper  from  the  department ;  and  no  one  diooBng 
to  occupy  any  part  of  it  with  a  speech,  for  or 
against  the  war,  or  on  any  subject  He  thea 
gave  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  pr^ 
vious  question  into  the  House  of  Bepftsen- 
tativcs. 

^  It  had  been  never  used  before  the  11th  Ooo- 
grcss  (1810-12).  It  was  then  adopted,  as  he 
always  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  aboM 
of  the  right  of  debate  bv  Mr.  Gardinier  of  Nev 
York,  remarkable  for  his  capacity  lor  makiqg 
long  speeches.  He  could  keep  the  floor  lor  daya 
The  abuse  was  considered  so  great^  that  the 
previous  question  was  introduced  to  prerent  it; 
but  so  little  was  it  in  favor  with  tiioee  who  UtL 
themselves  forced  to  adopt  it,  that  he  wooU 
venture  to  sa^  without  having  looked  at  the 
journals,  that  it  was  not  used  half  a  doaen  times 
during  tiie  whole  war,  with  a  poweriiil  and  un- 
scrupulous opposition,  and  that  in  a  body  bh^ 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  present  House,  m 
believed  he  might  go  farther,  and  assert  that  it 
was  never  used  but  twice  during  that  eTentfbl 
period.  And  now,  a  measure  introduced  nndtf 
such  pressing  drcumstanoes,  and  so  spaiindlj 

used,  is  to  be  made  the  pretext  for  introd 

the  pig-law  into  the  Senate,  a  body  so 
smaller,  and  so  distinguished  for  the 
of  its  debate  and  the  brevity  of  its  C 
lie  would  add  that  from  the  first  introdnctioa 
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of  the  prerioofl  question  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiyes,  his  impression  was  that  it  was  not 
nsed  but  four  times  in  seyenteen  years,  that  is 
fWxD  1811  to  1828,  the  last  oocasion  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  bill.  He  now  trusted  that  he 
hM  lepdled  effectually  the  attempt  to  prepare 
the  ooontry  fbr  the  effi>rt  to  gag  the  Senate^  by 
a  referenoe  to  the  eariy  histOTy  of  the  prenous 
qoMtion  in  the  other  House." 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  referred  to  a  decision  made 
by  Mr.  Clay  when  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  the  benefit  of  which  he  claimed  argumen- 
tatiyely.  Mr.  Clay  disputed  his  recollection: 
Mr.  Calhoun  reiterated.  The  senators  became 
heated,  Mr.  Clay  calling  out  finom  his  seat — 
"No^  or,  No  I" — and  Mr.  Calhoun  answering 
back  as  he  stood — "Tes,  sir,  yes:"  and  each 
giving  his  own  yersion  of  the  circumstance 
without  oonyinoing  the  other.  He  then  return- 
ed to  the  point  of  irritation — ^the  threatened 
gag; — and  said: 

^  The  senator  fWnn  Kentucky  had  endeayored 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  gag  law  and 
the  old  sedition  law.  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  ad- 
mitted there  was  a  distinction — the  modem  gag 
law  was  by  far  the  most  odious.  The  sedition 
law  was  an  attempt  to  gag  the  people  in  their 
indiyidual  character,  but  the  senator's  gag  was 
an  attempt  to  gag  the  representatiyes  of  the 
people,  selected  as  their  agents  to  deliberate, 
discuss,  and  decide  on  the  important  subjects 
intrusted  by  them  to  this  goyemment." 

This  was  a  taunt,  and  senators  looked  to  see 
what  would  follow.  Mr.  Clay  rose,  leisurely, 
and  suryeying  the  chamber  with  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  said : 

"  The  morning  had  been  spent  so  yery  agree- 
ably, that  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  were  in  a 
good  humor  to  go  on  with  the  loan  bilL  and 
afford  the  necessary  relief  to  the  Treasury/' 

The  loan  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  in  a  most  business  style,  and  quite 
amicably.  And  this  was  the  last  that  was 
heard  of  the  hour  rule,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  the  Senate:  and  the  secret  history  of 
their  silent  abandonment  was  aflewards  fully 
learnt.  Several  whig  senators  had  yielded  as- 
sent to  Mr.  Clay's  desire  for  the  hour  rule  un- 
der the  belief  that  it  would  only  be  resisted 
parliamentarily  by  the  minority;  but  when 
they  saw  its  introduction  was  to  produce  ill 
blood,  and  disagreeable  scenes  in  the  chamber, 
they  withdrew  their  assent;  and  left  him  with- 
out the  votes  to  carry  it :  and  that  put  an  end 
Vol.  II.— 17 


to  the  project  of  the  hour  rule.  The  proyknia 
question  was  then  agreed  to  in  its  place,  sup* 
posing  the  minority  would  take  it  as  a  "  oom- 
promiae ;  '^  but  when  they  found  this  measure 
was  to  be  resisted  like  the  former,  and  was 
deemed  still  more  odious,  hurtful  and  degrading^ 
they  withdrew  their  assent  again :  and  then  Mr. 
Clay,  brought  to  a  stand  again  for  want  of  voters, 
was  compelled  to  forego  his  design ;  and  to  re- 
treat from  it  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
shown.  He  affected  a  pleasantry,  but  was 
deeply  chagrined,  and  the  more  so  for  having 
failed  in  the  House  where  he  acted  in  person, 
after  succeeding  in  the  other  where  he  acted 
vicariously.  Many  of  his  friends  were  much 
dissatisfied.  One  of  them  said  to  me :  ^  He 
gives  your  party  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  his 
own  a  great  deal  more."  Thus,  the  firmness  of 
the  minority  in  the  Senate — it  may  be  said, 
their  courage,  for  their  intended  resistance  con- 
templated any  possible  extremity — saved  the 
body  from  degradation— constitutional  legisU- 
tion  fixMn  suppression — the  liberty  of  speech 
fix)m  extincticm,  and  the  honor  of  republican 
government  from  a  disgrace  to  which  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  are  not  subjected. in  any 
monarchy  in  Europe.  The  previous  question 
has  not  been  called  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  in  one  hundred  years — and  never  in 
the  House  of  Peers. 


CHAPTER    LXX. 

BILL  FOB  THE  BELIEF  OF  MRS.  UABBI80N,  WIDOW 
OF   THE   LATE   PBESIDENT   OF   TUE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Such  was  the  title  of  the  bill  which  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  in- 
demnity, as  it  was  explained  to  be,  to  the  &mily 
of  the  late  President  for  his  expenses  in  the 
presidential  election,  and  in  removing  to  the 
seat  of  government.  The  bill  itself  was  in  these 
words :  "  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Airs.  Harrison, 
widow  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  event  of 
her  death  before  payment,  to  the  legal  repre- 
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Bentatiyes  of  the  said  Willitm  Heniy  Harrison, 
the  sum  of  $25,000.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
as  reporter  of  the  bill  from  the  select  committee 
to  which  had  been  referred  that  portion  of  the 
President's  message  relating  to  the  family  of 
his  predecessor,  explained  the  motives  on  which 
the  bill  had  been  founded ;  and  said : 

^  That  this  sum  ($25,000),  as  far  as  he  under- 
stood, was  in  correspondence  with  the  prevail- 
inff  sentiment  of  the  joint  committee  raised  on 
this  subject,  and  of  which  the  gentleman  now 
fad  the  chair  had  been  a  member.  There  had 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  as  to  the  sum  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  appropriate,  and,  also,  on 
the  part  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  itself  in  any  shape. 
There  had  been  more  objection  to  the  constitu- 
tionality than  there  had  been  as  to  the  sum 
proposed.  So  far  as  there  had  been  any  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  sense  of  those  composing  it,  that  some 
provision  ou^ht  to  be  made  for  the  fiunily  of 
the  late  President,  not  in  the  nature  of  a  grant, 
but  as  an  indemnity  for  actual  expenses  incurred 
by  himself  first,  when  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. It  had  been  observed  in  the  committee, 
and  it  must  be  known  to  all  members  of  the 
House,  that,  in  the  situation  in  which  General 
Harrison  had  been  placed — ^far  from  the  seat  of 
government,  and  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years,  while  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  ex- 
posed to  a  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  he 
could  not  possibly  avoid — it  was  no  more  than 
equitable  that  he  should,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, be  indemnified.  He  had  been  thus  bur- 
dened while  in  circumstances  not  opulent ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  one  ground  on 
which  he  had  received  so  decided  proof  of  the 
^people's  favor,  that  throueh  a  long  course  of 
pvblic  service  he  remained  poor,  which  was  in 
Itself  a  demonstrative  proof  tnat  he  had  remain- 
•ed  pure  also.  Such  had  been  his  condition  be- 
fore leaving  homo  to  travel  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. After  his  arrival  here,  he  had  been 
exposed  to  another  considerable  ourden  of  ex- 
pense, far  beyond  any  amount  he  had  received 
mm  the  public  purse  during  the  short  month 
he  had  continued  to  be  President.  His  decease 
had  left  his  family  in  circumstances  which  would 
be  much  improved  by  this  act  of  justice  done  to 
him  by  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives. The  feeling  was  believed  to  be  very 
flenenl  throughout  the  country,  and  without 
distinctM)n  of  party,  in  finvor  of  such  a  meas- 
ure." 

This  bill,  on  account  of  its  principle,  gave  rise 
to  m  vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  some 
members  who  believed  they  saw  in  it  a  de- 
parture from  the  constitution,  and  the  establish- 


ment of  a  dangeraus  precedent.    Mr.  P^riw^  of 

AUbama,  said : 

^  As  he  intended  to  vote  agi^iist  this  propor- 
tion it  was  due  to  himself  to  state  the  ressow 
which  would  actuate  him.  In  doing  so  he  was 
not  called  to  examine  either  the  nwrita  or  de- 
merits of  General  Harrison.  They  had  noUusg 
to  do  with  the  question.  The  questioa  bdbn 
the  House  was,  not  whether  €meral  HarriioD 
was  or  was  not  a  meritorious  individnal,  hit 
whether  that  House  would  make  en  appropri- 
ation to  his  widow  and  descendants.  Tntbosg 
the  question,  the  flrat  inquiry  wmS|  had  tho 
House  a  right  to  vote  this  mon^,  and,  if  tlwj 
had,  was  it  proper  to  do  so?  Mr.  P.  was  one 
of  those  who  believed  that  Oongreas  hid  m 
constitutional  right  to  appropriate  the  pnhfie 
money  for  such  an  object.  He  quoted  tae  lan- 
guage of  the  constitution,  and  then  inquM 
whether  this  was  an  iqipropriation  to  pay  As 
debts  of  the  Union,  to  secure  the  commoB  ds- 
fenoe,  or  to  promote  the  general  welfiue  f  He 
denied  that  precedents  ever  ought  to  be  eoB- 
sidcred  as  settling  a  constitutioiud  question.  If 
they  could,  then  the  people  had  no  imaftdj.  It 
was  not  pretended  tnat  this  mon^  wbs  fete 
given  as  a  reward  for  (General  Harrison's  pMc 
services,  but  to  reimburse  him  for  the  ezpMSS 
of  an  electioneering  campaign.  This  was  is* 
finitely  wors^" 

Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Vii^ginia^  said : 

"  When  he  had  yesterday  moved  for  the  risii 


of  the  committee,  he  had  not  proposed  to  him- 
self to  occupy  much  of  the  time  oi  the  House  in 
debate,  nor  was  such  his  purpose  at  preseit 
With  every  disposition  to  vote  for  this  bill,  be 
had  then  felt,  and  he  still  felt,  himself  unable  to 
dve  it  his  sanction,  and  that  for  reasons  which 
had  been  advanced  by  many  of  the  advocates  is 
its  favor.  This  was  not  a  place  to  indul^  feel- 
ing and  sympathy:  if  it  were,  he  ppewiod 
there  would  be  but  one  sentiment  thron^bool 
that  House  and  throughout  the  conntry,  and 
that  would  be  in  &vor  of  the  Ull.  If  this  wsn 
an  act  of  generosity,  if  the  obiect  were  to  vole  a 
bounty,  a  gratuity,  to  the  widow  or  relatives  cf 
the  late  President,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  G.  thattliej' 
ought  not  to  vote  it  in  the  representative  ospa- 
citjr,  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  miTately  mm 
their  own  peraonal  resources.  They  had  no 
right  to  be  generous  with  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple. Gentlemen  might  bestow  as  much  out  of 
their  own  purses  as  they  pleased ;  bat  they 
were  here  as  trustees  for  the  property  of  oChenL 
and  no  public  agent  was  at  liberty  to  disrura 
the  trust  confid<3  to  him  under  the  theory  ofosr 
government.  It  was  quite  needless  here  to  at- 
tempt an  eulogy  on  the  character  of  tlie  iiloolri- 
ous  dead :  history  has  done  and  would  hciedkr 
do  ample  iustioe  to  the  civil  and  militeiy  dwa^ 
ter  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  The  resnkof 
the  reoent  election,  a  result  unparalleled  {■  Ihi 
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of  tills  ooontiy,  spoke  the  sentfanent  of 
the  nstioii  in  r^gsrd  to  his  merits,  while  the 
drtforf  of  dflsth  wfaidi  shroaded  the  l^gbUtive 
hsui,  the  (BBDMel  gloom  whidi  oyerspmd  the 
mltaD,  tf&b  that  sentimeiit  in  sceents  moam- 
fhl^  hnpreoriife.  Bat  those  riiSModies  in  which 
gentlemen  hsd  mdnlged,  might  he  thoaght,  het- 
ter  he  deferred  Ibr  some  Fonrtn  <^  Joly  orstkm, 
or  at  leest  reserfed  for  other  theetres  then  tUs. 
Thi^  hed  eone  np  here  not  to  he  generous,  bat 
to  be  Jost  His  object  now  was  to  inqoire 
whether  thej  coold  not  place  this  bOl  on  the 
basis  of  indtamtable  Jostioe,  so  that  it  mig^t 
not  be  carrieal^  a  mere  partial  Tote.  bat  nd^t 
cioiiriliate  the  snpport  of  gentlemen  og  attparties, 
and  from  ereryqaarteroif  the  Union.  He  wish- 
ed, if  possibk^  to  see  the  whole  House  onited, 
so  as  to  give  to  their  act  the  andirkled  weight 
of  pnUic  ssntiment  Ifr.  G.  said  he  could  not 
bow  to  the  anthoritjr  of  pieoedent;  he  dioald 
ef«r  act  under  the  Mght  of  the  circumstances 
which  sorroanded  him.  His  wish  was,  not  to 
ftandah  an  evil  precedsnt  to  others  by  his  ez- 
amplew  He  tluwht  the  House  m  some  danger 
of  wMaof  one  of  that  character;  a  precedent 
which  nught  hereafter  be  strained  and  tortured 
to  apply  to  oases  of  a  Teiy  diffisrent  kind,  and 
ofaieeta  of  a  widely  difierent  charactor.  He 
caued  upon  the  advocates  of  the  Inll  to  enable 
all  the  members  of  the  House^  or  as  neariy  all 
as  was  practfeable  (for.  after  what  Jiad  trans- 
pired yesterday,  he  confessed  his  deqMur  of  see- 
ing the  Hoose  entirely  united),  to  sgree  in  toting 
llarthebUL'' 

There  was  an  nnpatient  minority  in  the  House 
in  &Tor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  that 
impatience  Mr.  Gilmer  referred  as  making  de- 
spair of  any  unanimify  in  the  House,  or  of  any 
considerate  deliberation.  The  drcnmstances 
were  entirely  averse  to  any  such  deliberation — 
a  Tictorious  party,  come  into  power  after  a  most 
heated  election,  seeing  their  elected  candidate 
dying  on  the  threshold  of  his  administration, 
poor,  and  beloved :  it  was  a  case  for  feeling 
more  than  of  judgment,  especially  with  the  po- 
litical friends  of  the  deceased— but  few  of  whom 
coold  fellow  the  counsels  of  the  head  against 
the  impulsions  of  the  heart.  Amongst  these 
few  Mr.  Gilmer  was  one,  and  Mr.  Underwood 
of  Kentucky,  another ;  who  said : 

''His  heart  was  on  one  side  and  his  judgment 
xspofa  the  other.  If  this  was  a  new  cascL  be  might 
be  led  away  by  his  heart;  but  as  he  had  here- 
tofere^  in  his  judgment,  opposed  all  such  daima 
be.ahould  do  ao  now.  He  gave  his  reasons  thus 
at  hunger  beoaose  a  gentleman  from  Indiana,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  denounced  those 
who  shoold  Tote  against  the  tnlL  He  oljected. 
becanse  it  was  retroactire  in  its  prorisions,  and 


becanse  it  oaDed  hito  ezistenoe  legislatiTe  dhh 
cretkm,  and  applied  it  to  past  cases— because  it 
profided  fer  ihe  widow  dtk  Prerident  fer  sei^ 
▼ksea  vendend  hy  her  husband  while  in  office^ 
thus  increasing  the  President'B  compensation 
after  his  death.  If  it  vpplkd  to  the  widow  of 
the  President^  it  ^iplied  to  the  widows  of  mili- 
tary officers.  He  considered  if  this  blU  passed 
that  Mr.  Jeiferson's  heirs  might  with  equsl 
propriety  daim  the  same  compensation.** 


If  the  House  had  been  in  any  condition  for 
conajderate  legishition  there  waa  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  New  York,  whksh 
mig^  hare  brought  it  forth.  He  proposed  an 
indemnily  equal  to  the  amount  of  one  quarter^ 
sahuey,  ff6J3&0.  He  proposed  it,  hot  got  hot 
little  support  fer  his  propositkm,  the  nu^joriij 
calUng  fer  the  qnestkm,  and  some  declaring 
themselTes  fer  950,000,  and  some  fer  9100,00a 
The  Tote  'waa  taken,  wad  Bhowed  66  negatives^ 
comprehending  the  members  who  were  best 
known  to  the  country  as  feforahle  to  a  strict 
constnictk>n  of  the  constitution,  and  an  ecanom* 
ical  administration  of  the  goremment.  The 
n^gatires  were : 

Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Oharies  G.  Atheiw 
ton,  Linn  Banks,  Heniy  W.  Beeson,  Lhm  Boyd, 
Darid  P.  Brewster.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charlea 
Brown,  Edmund  Bui^  William  0.  Butler, 
GreenW.  OaldwelL  PatridL  0.  Caldwell,  John 
Campbell,  George  B.  Caiy,  Beuben  Chwman, 
Nathan  Clifford,  James  G.  Clinton.  Walter 
Coles,  John  R.  J.  Daniel  Rkdiard  D.  Davis, 
William  Doan,  Ambew  W.  Doig^  Ira  A.  East- 
man, John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Egbert,  John 
G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  James  Qerrv,  Wil^ 
liam  0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon.  Amos  Gustine^ 
William  A.  Harris.  Samuel  L.  Hays,  George  W. 
Hopkms,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  Edmund  W.  Hub- 
ard,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  Caje  Johnson,  John 
W.  Jones,  Georae  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy. 
Joshua  A.  Low^  Abraham  McClellan,  Robm 
McCleUan.  James  J.  McKay,  Albert  G.  Mar- 
chand,  Alfred  Marshall,  John  Thompson  M»- 
son.  James  Mathews,  William  Medill,  John 
Miller.  Peter  Newhard,  WUliam  W.  Payne, 
Francis  W.  Pickens,  Arnold  Plumer,  John  R. 
Reding^  Jamea  Rogers^  Romulus  M.  Saunders, 
Tristram  Shaw,  John  Snyder,.  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Hopkins  L.  Tuhiey,  Joseph  R.  Underwood, 
Harroy  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  Weller,  James 
W.  Williama. 

Carried  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  the 
bOl  continued  to  receiTe  there  a  determined  op- 
positkm  from  a  considerable  mmori^.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn said: 

^'HebelieTednogOTenuneiitonearth  leaned 
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more  than  ours  towards  all  the  corruptions  of 
an  enormous  pension  list.  Not  even  the  aris- 
tocratic govemment  of  Great  Britain  has  a 
stron^r  tendency  to  it  than  this  government. 
This  IS  no  new  thing.  It  was  foreseen  from 
the  beginnine,  and  the  great  stru^le  then  was, 
to  keep  out  the  entering  wedge.  He  recollected 
▼eiy  well,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  and  the  military  pension  bill 
passed,  that  while  it  was  under  deoate,  it  was 
urged  as  a  very  small  matter — only  an  appro- 
priation of  something  like  $150,000  to  poor  and 
meritorious  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  who 
would  not  long  remain  a  burden  on  the  Treas- 
ury. Small  as  the  simi  was,  and  indisputable 
as  were  the  merits  of  the  claimants,  it  was  with 
ereat  difficulty-  the  bill  passed.  Why  was  this 
difficulty — this  hesitation  on  such  an  apparent- 
ly irresistible  claim  ?  Because  it  was  wisely 
argued,  and  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy  since  ful- 
filled, that  it  would  prove  an  entering  wedge, 
whicn,  once  admitted,  would  soon  rend  the  pil- 
lar of  democracy.  And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  that  trifling  grant  ?  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  enormous  pension  list  of  this  govern- 
ment at  the  present  day. 

^  He  asked  to  have  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution pointed  out  in  which  there  was  authori- 
ty for  making  such  an  appropriation  as  this. 
If  the  authonty  exists  in  the  Constitution  at 
all,  it  exists  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has 
yet  been  acted  upon,  and  it  is  time  to  have  the 
ftct  known.  If  the  Constitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  make  such  an  appropriation  as  this 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States,  it  surely 
authorisses  it  to  make  an  appropriation  of  like 
nature  for  a  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  any  other  officer  of  the 
government  There  can  be  no  distinction 
drawn.  Pass  this  act,  and  the  precedent  is 
established  for  the  family  of  every  civil  officer 
in  the  government  to  be  placed  on  the  pension 
list.  Is  not  this  the  consummation  of  the  ten- 
dency so  long  combated  ?  But  the  struggle  is 
in  vain — there  is  not,  he  would  repeat,  a  gov- 
ernment on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  which  there 
is  such  a  tendency  to  all  the  corruptions  of  an 
aristocratic  pension  list  as  there  is  in  this." 

Mr.  Woodbury  said : 

'^  This  was  the  first  instance  within  his  (Mr. 
W.'s)  knowledge,  of  an  application  to  pension  a 
dvil  officer  being  likely  to  succeed ;  and  a  dan- 
gerous innovation,  he  felt  convinced,  it  would 
prove.  Any  civil  officer,  by  the  mere  act  of 
taking  possession  of  his  office  for  a  month, 
ought  to  get  his  salary  for  a  year,  on  the  rea- 
soning adopted  by  the  senator  from  Delaware, 
though  only  performing  a  month's  service.  It 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  right,  he  (Mr.  W.) 
would  go  for  this,  and  all  bills  of  the  kind. 
But  it  must  first  oe  shown  satisfactorily.  If 
this  lady  was  really  poor,  there  would  be  some 
plea  for  sympathy,  at  least     But  he  could 


point  to  hundreds  who  have  that  daim,  and  not 
on  account  of  civil,  but  military  Bernoe,  who 
yet  have  obtained  no  such  gnat,  and  never 
will.  He  could  point  to  others  In  tlie  dril  aer- 
vice,  who  had  gone  to  great  expense  in  taking 
possession  of  office  and  ihsa  died,  but  no  daim 
of  this  kind  was  encouraged,  thougfi  their 
widows  were  left  in  most  alyect  pov^tr.  All 
analogy  in  civil  cases  was  agJi^Mt  ffoing  be^Qod 
the  death  of  the  incumbent  in  aUowing  either 
salary  or  gratuity." 

Mr.  Pierce  said : 

**  Without  any  feelings  adverse  to  this  dain, 
political  or  otherwise,  he  protested  agunst  any 
legislation  based  upon  our  8ymp€Uhie9 — be  pro- 
tested against  the  power  and  doounkm  of  that 
*•  inward  arbiter^  which  in  private  life  was  al- 
most sure  to  lead  us  right;  but,  as  pabllc  ncn. 
and  as  the  dispensers  of  other  meirs  mnann 
other  men's  contributions — ^was  qnite  as  sue 
to  lead  us  wrong.  It  made  a  Tast  ^flfeieDM 
whether  we  paid  the  money  from  oar  ovi 
pockets,  or  drew  it  finom  the  pockets  of  our  cob- 
stituetats.  He  knew  his  weaKnees  on  tliiB  ^m^ 
personally,  but  it  would  be  his  steady  poipQSB^ 
m  spite  of  taunts  and  unworthy  imputntioosi  to 
escape  from  it,  as  the  representative  of  otfam 
But  he  was  departing  from  the  object  wliSdi  ni- 
duced  him,  for  a  moment,  to  trespass  npon  tke 
patience  of  the  Senate.  This  daim  did  not 
come  from  the  family.  No  gentleman  under- 
stood on  what  ground  it  was  placed.  The  indh 
gence  of  the  &mily  had  not  even  been  m^ : 
he  believed  they  were  not  only  in  easy  dreion- 
stances,  but  affluent.  It  was  not  for  loss  of 
limb,  property,  or  life,  in  the  military  service. 
If  for  any  thmg  legitimate,  in  any  sense,  or  bj 
any  construction,  it  was  for  the  dvil  servieei 
of  the  husband ;  and,  in  this  respect,  was  ft 
broad  and  dangerous  precedent. 

In  saying  that  the  claim  did  not  come  fhn  thB 
family  of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Pierce  spoks 
Uic  words  which  all  knew  to  be  trae.  Where 
then  did  it  come  firom  ?  It  came,  as  was  wdl 
known  at  the  time,  from  persons  who  had  ad- 
vanced moneys  to  the  amount  of  about  ^2^000^ 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  bill ;  and  iriiD 
had  a  daim  upon  the  estate  to  that  amount 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  with 
instructions  to  prefix  a  preamble,  or  insert  n 
amendment  showing  upon  what  ground  the 
grant  was  motived.  The  bill  itself  showed  id 
grounds  for  the  grant  It  was,  on  its  ftee^  ft 
simple  legislative  donation  of  money  to  a  la^, 
describing  her  as  the  widow  of  the  late  Pmi- 
dent ;  but  in  no  way  connecting  either  herself 
or  her  deceased  husband,  with  any  ftct  or  Act 
as  the  alleged  ground  of  the  grant.    The  gnnt 
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is  without  oonsiderfttioii :  the  donee  is  merely 
described,  to  pfefeQt  the  donation  from  going  to 
a  wrong  penon.  It  was  to  go  to  Mrs.  Harri- 
son. WhatMnuHanisoo?  Why,  the  widow 
of  the  late  President  Harrison.  This  was  de- 
scripiiTe^  and  soffioientfy  descriptiye ;  ibr  it 
woold  cany  the  money  to  the  right  person. 
Bat  why  cany  it?  That  was  the  question 
which  the  bill  had  not  answered;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  mere  ftet  of  being  the  widow  of 
a  President  which  coold  entitle  the  widow  to  a 
snm  of  pabUe  money.  This  was  fidt  by  the  re- 
porter of  the  hiU,  and  endeavored  to  be  sup- 
plied hy  an  ezf^aaation,  that  it  was  not  a 
'^granf  bat  an  ''indemnity;"  and  an  indem- 
nity ftr ''aetoal  expenses  incurred  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  preeideney ;"  and  for  ex- 
penses, inonired  after  his  ''airiyal  at  the  seat 
of  goverament ;"  and  as  ^some  prorkkm  for 
his  funily;"  and  becanse  he  was  ''poor.'' 
Now  wlrir  not  pot  these  reasons  into  the  bill  ? 
Was  the  omission  oversight,  or  design?  If 
orersig^t,  it  should  be  corrected ;  if  design,  it 
shoold  be  thwarted.  The  law  should  be  com- 
plete in  itselt  It  cannot  be  helped  out  by  a 
member's  ^eech.  It  was  not  oversight  which 
oansed  the  omission.  The  member  who  re- 
ported the  bill  is  not  a  man  to  commit  ov«^ 
aiglits.  It  was  design !  and  because  such  rea- 
sons could  not  be  put  on  the  fiuse  of  the  bill  I 
could  not  be  voted  upon  by  yeas  and  nays !  and 
therefore  must  be  left  blsnk,  that  every  member 
may  vote  upon  what  reasons  he  pleases,  with- 
out being  committed  to  any.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  legislate ;  and,  therefore,  the  author  of 
this  View  moved  the  re-commitment,  with  in- 
structions to  put  a  reason  on  the  &oe  of  the  bill 
itsd^  either  in  the  shape  of  a  preamble,  or  of  an 
amendment — Cleaving  the  selection  of  the  rea- 
sons to  the  fipiends  of  the  bill,  who  constituted 
the  committee  to  which  it  would  be  sent  Mr. 
Calhoun  supported  the  motion  for  re-commit- 
ment, and  sakL : 

"Is  it  an  unreasonable  request  to  ask  the 
committee  for  a  specific  report  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  have  recommended  this  appropri- 
ation ?  No ;  and  the  gentlemen  know  it  is  not 
unreasonable;  but  thev  will  oi^)08e  it  not  on 
that  account ;  they  wiu  oppose  it  because  they 
know  Budi  a  report  would  defeat  their  bill.  It 
could  not  be  sustained  in  the  &oe  of  their  own 
report.  Not  that  there  would  be  no  ground  as- 
smned,  hut  because  those  who  now  support  the 


bill  do  so  on  pounds  as  different  as  any  possibly 
can  be;  and,  if  the  committee  was  festmed  down 
to  one  ground,  those  who  support  the  others 
would  desert  the  standard." 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  question,  and  ne- 
gatived. The  yeas  were :  Messrs.  Allen,  Ben- 
ton, Calhoun,  Chiy  of  Alabama,  Fulton,  Khy 
of  Alabama^  Lfam,  MoRoberts,  Pierce,  Sevier, 
Smith  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Williams  <i 
Maine,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young  of  Illinois. 
To  the  argument  fbunded  on  the  alleged  poverty 
of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Benton  replied:    . 


"Look  at  the  case  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  i 
than  whom  no  one  that  ever  existed  on  God's 
earth  were  the  human  fhmily  more  indebted  ta 
His  fbmitore  and  his  estate  were  sold  to  satisfy 
his  creditors.  His  posterity  was  driven  horn 
house  and  home,  ana  his  bones  now  lay  in  soil 
owned  by  a  stnmger.  His  family  are  scattered; 
some  of  his  descendants  are  married  in  foreign 
lands.  Look  at  Monroe— the  amiable,  the  p^ 
triotic  Monroe,  whose  servfees  were  revolution- 
ary, whose  blood  was  spflt  in  the  war  of  Inde* 
penidenoe,  idiose  life  was  worn  out  in  civil  ser- 
vice^ and  whose  estate  has  been  sold  for  debt) 
his  funily  scattered,  and  his  daughter  buried  in 
a  fbieign  land.  Look  at  Madison,  the  model  ci 
every  virtue^  public  or  private^  and  he  would 
only  mention  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
his  love  of  <»der,  his  economy,  and  his  sys- 
tematic reffularity  m  all  his  habits  of  busineaiL 
He,  when  his  term  of  eight  years  had  expired, 
sent  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  (a  scm  of  whom  is 
now  upon  this  floor)  [Mr.  Preston]^  enclosing 
a  note  for  five  thousand  dollars,  which  he  re- 
quested him  to  endorse,  and  raise  the  money  in 
Virginia,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  leave  this  city, 
and  return  to  his  modest  retreat — ^his  patrimo- 
nial inheritance— in  that  State.  GeneralJackson 
drew  upon  the  consignee  id  his  cotton  crop  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  thousand  dollars  to  enable 
him  to  leave  the  seat  of  government  without 
leaving  creditors  behind  hinL  These  were 
honored  leaders  of  the  republican  party.  They 
had  all  been  Presidents.  They  had  made  great 
sacrifices,  and  left  the  presidency  deeply  eifibar- 
rassed ;  and  yet  the  republican  party  who  had 
the  power  and  the  strongest  disposition  to  re- 
lieve their  necessities,  felt  they  had  no  right  to 
do  so  by  mnopriating  monev  from  the  public 
Treasury.  Democracv  would  not  do  this.  It 
was  left  for  the  era  of  federal  rule  and  federal 
supremacy — who  are  now  rushing  the  country 
with  steam  power  into  all  the  ilbuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  a  monarchy,  with  its  pensioned 
anstocracT— and  to  entail  upon  the  countiy  a 
ctvilpenskm  list. 

"  To  the  argument  founded  on  the  expense  of 
removing  to  uie  seat  of  government,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton replied  that  there  was  something  in  it,  and 
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if  the  bill  was  limited  to  indenmitj  for  that  ex- 
peose,  and  a  rule  given  to  go  by  in  all  cases,  it 
might  find  claims  to  a  serioos  consideration. 
Such  a  bill  would  haye  principle  and  reason  in 
it — the  same  principle  and  the  same  reason 
which  allows  mileage  to  a  member  going  to  and 
retuminff  firom  Congress.  The  member  was 
supposed  during  that  time  to  be  in  the  public 
semce  (he  was  certainly  out  of  his  own  ser- 
rice) :  he  was  at  expense :  and  for  these  reasons 
he  was  allowed  a  compensation  for  his  journeys. 
But,  it  was  by  a  uniform  rule,  applicable  to  all 
members,  and  the  same  at  each  session.  The 
same  reason  and  principle  with  foreign  mi- 
nisters. They  received  an  out-fit  before  they 
left  home,  and  an  in-fit  to  return  upon.  A 
quarter's  salary,  was  the  in-fit:  the  out-fit  was 
a  year's  salary,  because  it  included  the  expense 
of  setting  up  a  nouse  after  the  minister  arriyed  at 
his  post  The  President  finds  a  furnished  house 
on  his  arriyal  at  the  seat  of  goyemment,  so  that 
the  princi|^  and  reason  of  the  case  would  not 
stye  to  him,  as  to  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court,  a 
fall  year's  salary.  The  in-fit  would  be  Uie  proper 
measure ;  and  that  rule  iqiplied  to  the  coming  of 
the  President  elect,  and  to  his  going  idien  he 
retires,  would  gtye  nim  $6,250  on  each  occasion. 
For  such  an  allowance  he  felt  perfectly  dear 
that  he  could  yote  as  an  act  of  justice;  and 
nearly  as  dear  that  he  could  do  it  constitution- 
ally. But  it  would  haye  to  be  for  a  general  and 
permanent  act." 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  bare  quorum,  28 
aflSrmatiyes  out  of  52.  The  negatives  were  16 : 
BO  that  18  senators — bemg  a  greater  number 
than  voted  against  the  bill — were  either  absent, 
or  avoided  the  vote.  The  absentees  were  con- 
sidered mostly  of  that  class  who  were  willing 
to  see  the  bill  pass,  but  not  able  to  vote  for 
it  themselves.    The  yeas  and  nays  were : 

Yeas — ^Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Buchanan,  Choate,  GUy  of  Kentucky,  Cky- 
ton,  Dixon^  Evans.  Graham,  Huntington,  Man- 
gum,  Memck,  MUler.  Morchcad,  PheliM,  Porter. 
Prentiss,  Preston.  Kives,  Simmons.  Smith  or 
Indiana,  Southard,  Tallinadge,  Walker,  White, 
Woodbridge. 

Nats — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Clay 
of  AlabanuL  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRobcrts, 
Nicholson,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut  Sur- 
•n,  Tappan,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright, 

oung. 

It  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  stanch 
members  of  the  democratic  party,  and  elabo- 
rately resisted  in  a  speech  firom  the  writer  of 
this  View— of  which  an  extract  is  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 


^^ 
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MBS.  HABBISOirS  BILL:  SPEECH  OF  MS.  BOTOai: 
EXTBACm. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  opposed  to  tiua  biD— 
opposed  to  it  on  hig^  constitational  gtoauk, 
and  upon  grounds  of  high  natioiial  poH^— and 
could  not  suffer  it  to  be  carried  through  d» 
Senate  without  making  the  lenstaaoe  to  it 
which  ought  to  be  made  agunst  a  new,  dn- 
gerous,  and  unconstitutional  measure. 

It  was  a  bill  to  make  a  grant  of  moMy— 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars — cnt  of  the  ecm- 
mon  Treasury  to  the  yndow  of  a  gentlenuyiwhs 
had  died  in  a  dvil  office,  thatof  Preskknt  ofthi 
United  States ;  and  was  the  commenoemnt  cf 
that  system  of  dvil  penakms,  and  snppoit  kt 
fiunilies,  which,  in  the  hmguage  of  Mr.  JeflbnoB, 
has  divided  England,  and  other  European  war 
tries  into  two  dasses— the  tax  payers  and  the 
tax  consumers— and  which  sends  tlie  laboriag 
man  supperless  to  bed. 

It  is  a  new  case— the  first  of  the  kind  i^qb 
our  statute  book — and  should  have  been  woosm- 
panied  by  a  report  from  a  committeei  or  pie- 
ceded  by  a  preamble  to  the  bill,  or  inte^eetod 
with  a  decUiration,  showing  the  reason  for  which 
this  grant  is  made.  It  is  a  new  case,  and  dioald 
have  carried  its  justification  along  with  it  Bat 
nothing  of  this  is  done.  There  is  no  rspott 
from  a  committee— from  the  two  eonunitlees  ■ 
fact— which  sat  upon  the  case.  There  is  so 
preamble  to  it,  setting  forth  the  reason  Ibrtki 
grant.  There  is  no  declaration  in  the  bo^y  of 
the  bill,  showing  the  reason  why  this 
voted  to  this  lady.  It  is  simply  a  ball 
to  Mrs.  Harrison,  widow  of  Willlain  H.  Hani- 
son,  late  President  of  the  United  States^  the  wm 
of  $25,000.  Now,  all  this  is  wrong,  and  con- 
trary to  parliamentary  practice.  Reason  trih 
us  there  should  be  a  report  from  a  couusittw 
in  such  a  case.  In  fact,  we  have  reports  emy 
day  in  every  case,  no  matter  how  inoonaidnabk^ 
which  even  pays  a  small  sum  of  money  to  ai 
mdividual.  It  is  our  daily  praetioe,  snd  yet 
two  committees  have  shrunk  from  that  praetiet 
in  this  new  and  important  case.  Th^  wosM 
not  make  a  report,  though  ui^  to  do  It  I 
speak  advisedly,  for  I  was  of  the  coounittefl^iBd 
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^  what  WM  done.  No  report  eonld  be  ob- 
tirfuBd;  aad  wliyl  boemoe  It  wm  dUBcahi  if 
not  iaqioidble,  for  aoj  oommittoe  to  agree  iipoii 
a  leaaon  whieh  would  aatkQr  the  oomtitatloB, 
and  wtiiff  pabUc  polkj,  for  makiqg  thia  grant 
QentlMMQ  eoaM  agree  to  gi?e  the  mooef-Mhej 
cookl  agree  to  Tote— bat  thej  eonld  not  agne 
i^on  the  reaaon  which  waa  to  be  left  npon  the 
veeord  aa  a  jnatiflcaition  for  the  giftand  thoTOte. 
Bebig  no  rq[»Qrt,  the  neoeiaity  became  apparent 
Ibrapnamble;  botweha'renoneoftfaat  And, 
wotae  than  all,  In  the  ahemce  of  report  and  pte- 
fonble,  the  bill  itadf  la  aUeat  on  the  mottre  of 
the  grant  It  doea  not  contain  the  naoaldanae 
in  money  billa  to  indhridnala,  atating,  In  a  few 
wmdi^  te  what  reaaon  the  giant  or  pa^noMnt  la 
JJl  thia  la  wrong;  and  I  point  it  out 
r,  both  aa  an  argnment  againat  the  bill,  and 
■a areaaon  for  haying  it  reocmimitted, and  rfr- 
tonied  with  a  report^  or  a  preamble^  or  a  do- 
ciaratoiT  fjamWi 

We  were  told  at  the  last  aeeaion  that  a  new 
aet  of  books  wece  to  be  opened— -that  the  new 
adminlatnitioa  woold  itoe  up  the  old  bo<to, 
and  open  new  onea;  and  trolj  we  find  it  to  be 
the  case.  New  bo(dca  of  all  Idnda  are  opened, 
aa  foreign  to  the  eonstitvtion  and  poUej  of  the 
«oantrf,  aa  thej  are  to  the  former  praetloe  of 
the  government)  and  to  the  late  profoaaions  of 
theee  new  patriots.  Many  new  books  are  open- 
ed, aoine  by  executive  and  some  by  leglslatiTe 
aothority ;  and  among  them  is  this  portentous 
Tolnme  of  civil  pensionB,  and  national  reocmi- 
pensea,  for  the  support  of  families.  Military 
penskma  we  have  always  had,  and  they  are 
fomidedupon  a  principle  which  the  mind  can  un- 
deratand,  the  tongue  can  tell,  the  constitutkm 
can  lecognixe,  and  public  policy  can  q>prove. 
They  are  foosided  upon  the  principle  of  personal 
danger  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of  the  country 
—open  the  loss  of  life  or  limb  in  war.  This  is 
reaaonahle.  The  man  who  goes  forth,  in  his 
country^  cause,  to  be  shot  at  for  seven  dollars 
n  month,  or  for  forty  dollars  a  month,  or  even 
for  sue  or  two  hundred,  and  gets  his  head  or  his 
limbs  knocked  off,  is  in  a  very  different  case 
ihmi  him  who  serves  the  same  country  at  a 
desk  or  a  table,  with  a  quill  or  a  book  in  hia 
hand,  who  may  quit  his  jdaoe  when  he  sees  the 
enemy  ooming ;  and  has  no  occasion  to  die  ez- 
oept  in  his  tranquil  and  peaoefhl  bed.    The  case 


of  the  two  daaaea  k  wholly  difArait,  and  thna 
for  the  laws  of  oar  eountry  have  reoogtalMdand 
maintained  the  difference.  Ifilitaiy  penaionB 
Inm  been  granted  ttom  the  foundation  of  U» 
goveranant— dvil  pensions,  never;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  attempt  ia  to  be  made  to 
grant  them.  A  grant  of  money  la  to  be  made 
to  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  who  haa  not  bean 
in  the  anny  fbr  near  thirty  yeara— who  has^ 
aboe  that  time,  been  much  employed  in  cifil 
aervioe,  and  has  lately  died  in  a  civil  <^ke.  A 
penaion,  or  a  grant  of  a  gross  sum  d  money, 
under  such  oiroumstanoeB,  is  a  new  proceeding 
under  our  government,  and  which  finda  no  wmv 
rant  in  the  oonstitution,  and  is  ntteriy  con- 
demned by  h%h  conalderations  of  pnUic  poUqy. 

The  federal  conatitution  diffiura  in  ita  nalnre 
— and  difftra  fimdamentally  firom  thoae  of  the 
States.  The  States,  being  original  kmreigntlBa, 
may  do  what  they  are  not  prohibited  fkom  do- 
ing ;  the  federal  government,  being  derivatne, 
and  carved  oat  of  the  States^  la  like  a  onpom- 
tion,  the  ereature  of  the  act  whidi  createa  it, 
and  can  only  do  what  it  can  show  a  grant  fbr 
doing.  Now  the  moneyed  power  of  the  fedenl 
govemmei^  la  contained  in  a  grant  firom  the 
States,  and  that  grant  anthorises  money  to  be 
raised  ^therl^loans^  duties  or  tazes^fbrthe  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  debts,  supporting  the  govern- 
ment, and  providing  for  the  common  defence  of 
the  Union.  These  are  the  objects  to  which  mo- 
ney may  be  applied,  and  this  grant  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rison can  come  within  neither  of  them. 

But,  gentiemen  say  this  is  no  pensbn— it  is 
not  an  annual  payment,  but  a  payment  in  hand. 
I  say  so,  too,  and  that  it  is  so  much  the  more 
oljecUonable  on  that  account  A  pension  must 
have  some  rule  to  go  by — so  much  a  montb— 
snd  generally  a  small  sum,  the  higtoit  on  our 
pension  roll  bdng  thirty  dollars — and  it  termi- 
natee  in  a  reasonable  time,  usuaUy  five  years^ 
and  at  most  for  lifi».  A  pension  granted  to  Mra. 
Harrison  on  this  principle^  could  amount  to  no 
great  sum— to  a  mere  firaction,  at  most,  of  these 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  a  pen- 
sion, then,  but  a  gift — a  gratuity — a  large  pres- 
ent— a  national  recompense ;  and  the  more  ob- 
jectionable for  being  so.  Neither  our  constitu- 
tion, nor  the  genius  of  our  government,  admits 
ofsuchbenefiKtions.  NatioDal  recompenses  are 
hi^  rewards^  and  require  express  powers  to 
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grant  them  in  eyery  limited  goyemment  The 
French  ConBukr  Oonstitution  of  the  year  1799, 
authoriied  such  recompenses;  ours  does  not, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  attempted,  eyen  in  mili- 
tary cases.  We  haye  not  yet  yoted  a  fortune  to 
an  officer's  or  a  soldier's  fiunily,  to  lift  them 
finom  poyerty  to  wealth.  These  recompenses 
are  worse  than  pensions :  they  are  equally  un- 
founded in  the  constitution,  more  incapable  of 
being  goyemcd  by  any  rule,  and  more  suscep- 
tible of  great  and  dangerous  abuse.  We  haye 
no  rule  to  go  by  in  fixing  the  amount.  Eyery 
one  goes  by  feeling — by  his  personal  or  political 
feeling^-or  by  a  cry  g^t  up  at  home,  and  sent 
here  to  act  upon  hinu  Hence  the  diyersity  of 
the  opinions  as  to  the  proper  sum  to  be  giyen. 
Some  geutlemen  are  for  the  amount  in  the  bill ; 
some  are  for  double  that  amount ;  and  some  are 
for  nothing.  This  diyersity  itself  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  measure.  It  shows  that  it  has 
no  natural  foundation — nothing  to  rest  upon — 
nothing  to  go  by ;  no  rule,  no  measure,  no  stand- 
ard, by  which  to  compute  or  compare  it  It  is 
all  guess-work — the  work  of  the  passions  or 
policy — of  faction  or  of  party. 

By  our  constitution,  the  persons  who  fill 
offices  are  to  receiye  a  compensation  for  their 
seryioes ;  and,  in  many  cases,  this  compensation 
is  neither  to  be  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  period  for  which  the  person  shall  haye  been 
elected ;  and  in  some  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  receiying  presents  either  from  foreign 
States,  or  from  the  United  States,  or  from  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  office  of  President 
comes  under  all  these  restrictions,  and  shows 
how  jealous  the  framers  of  the  constitution  were, 
of  any  moneyed  influence  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union.  All 
these  limitations  are  for  obyious  and  wise  rear 
sons.  The  President's  salary  is  not  to  be  di- 
minished during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  lest  his  enemies,  if  they  get  the  upper 
hand  of  him  in  Congress,  should  deprive  him  of 
his  support,  and  starve  him  out  of  office.  It  is 
not  to  be  increased,  lest  his  friends,  if  they  get 
the  upper  hand,  should  enrich  him  at  the  public 
expense;  and*he  is  not  to  receive  "any  other 
emolumentj^  lest  the  proyision  against  an  in- 
crease of  salary  should  be  evaded  by  the  grant 
of  gross  sums.  These  are  the  constitutional  pro- 
Tisions ;  but  to  what  effect  are  they,  if  the  sums 


can  be  granted  to  the  officer's  fiunily,  wtidk 
cannot  be  granted  to  himself? — if  his  ^ 
his  wife — ^his  children  can  reooire  what  ha  < 
not  ?  In  this  case,  the  term  for  which  < 
Harrison  was  elected,  is  not  oat.  It  has  aoi 
expired ;  and  Congress  cannot  touch  his  alaiy, 
or  bestow  upon  him  or  his,  any  emolamait  vilh> 
out  a  breach  of  the  oonstitation. 

It  is  in  yain  to  look  to  general  dansea  of  tha 
constitution.  Besides  the  genexal  spirit  of  tki 
instrument,  there  is  a  spedfie  dauae  upon  tfai 
subject  of  the  President's  salaiy  and  tmai^ 
ments.  It  forbids  him  any  comprniMtioa,  «• 
cept  at  stated  times,  for  aervices  rendendi  St 
forbids  increase  or  diminution;  and  it  ftriadi 
all  emolument.  To  giye  salary  or  rmnln— i 
to  his  fiunily,  is  a  mere  eyasion  of  tfaia  dmtL 
His  fiunily  is  himself—- so  hr  aa  property  iaoD^ 
oemed,  a  man's  family  is  himself  And  ■■gr 
persons  would  prefer  to  have  money  or  piopilj 
conyeyed  to  his  family,  or  some  member  of  % 
because  it  would  then  receive  the  destinate 
which  his  will  would  give  it,  and  would  be  tm 
from  the  claims  or  oontingencies  to  which  hie  o«B 
property— that  in  his  own  name— would  be  aa^ 
jcct  There  is  nothing  in  the  ooDStitiitloiitoifa^ 
rant  this  proceeding,  and  there  is  much  in  it  to 
condemn  it  It  is  condemned  by  aU  the  daam 
which  relate  to  the  levy,  and  the  ^iplicalien  of 
money ;  and  it  is  specially  condemned  by  tfai 
precise  clause  which  regulates  the  compcfiHtioa 
of  the  President,  and  which  dause  would  eontnl 
any  other  part  of  the  constitution  whidi  a^gH 
come  in  conflict  with  it  Condemned  upon  tk» 
constitutional  test^  how  standa  this  bill  os  At 
question  of  policy  and  ezpedienqy  7  It  ia  osft* 
denmed — utterly  condemned,  «nd  itiprofcati^ 
upon  thAt  test !  The  yiew  which  I  haTa  alire^F 
presented  of  the  difference  between  mililaiy  ad 
naval  services  (and  I  always  include  the  naval 
when  I  speak  of  the  military)  shovm  that  Iba 
former  are  proper  subjects  for  penaiona  thi 
latter  not  The  very  nature  of  the  aema 
makes  the  difference.  Differing  in  prind^  M 
the  military  and  dyil  pensions  do^  they  ttr 
quite  as  much  when  ydU  come  to  detafla^  mi 
undertake  to  administer  the  two  daaeea  of  le- 
vnu^ds.  The  military  has  something  to  go  hf^ 
some  limit  to  it — and  providea  for  rlaaaaa  of  i^ 
dividuals — ^not  for  fiunilies  or  for  indiridDBiH* 
one  by  one.  Though  sulject  to  great  ahuai^  Jit 
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fSkfb  flrifiteiy  paukms  baTe  iome  Hadt— mim 
bomidMy— to  thdr  amcraiit  plioed  upon  tliem. 
Thej  tn  limited  at  least  to  the  amount  of  ar- 
il^ and  the  mmiber  of  wan.  OuraniiieearB 
mall,  and  oar  wan  few  and  ikr  between.  We 
baifo  had  hot  two  with  a  chiliied  power  in  rixtj 
yeanL  Our  naTjr,  also,  is  linuted;  and  compared 
to  the  maae  of  the  population,  the  army  and  navj 
most  be  ilwmya  smalL  Confined  to  their  proper 
sal^feeti^  and  mflitaxy  and  naval  pensbns  haye 
lindta  and  boondaries  whicfaHxmfina  them  within 
some  bonndi ;  and  then  the  law  ia  the  lame  far 
allpenmiaofiheBamerank.  Themilitaiyand 
nairal  penslonen  are  not  jntyrided  ibr  indiTidn- 
ally,  and  therelxre  do  not  become  a  subject  of 
ftraritiam,  of  party,  or  of  flection.  Not  ao  with 
civil  pensiona.  Tlien  ia  no  limit  upon  them. 
Tbef  may  i^plj  to  the  fiunily  of  erery  person 
drilly  emplojred— that  is,  to  almost  eveiy  body 
—and  thia  without  intennission  d  time ;  for 
dfil  aerrioee  go  on  in  peace  and  war,  and  the 
daims  Ibr  them  will  be  eternal  when  once  b^un. 
Then  again  civil  peodons  and  grants  of  money 
an  g^ven  indiTidnally,  and  not  l^  dasses,  and 
eif«ry  case  is  goremed  by  the  feelhig  of  the  mo- 
ment^ and  the  predomfaiance  of  the  party  to 
which  the  indiridual  beloi^ged.  Eveiy  case  is 
the  qnrt  of  party,  dTfiMstioo,  of  &?oritism ;  and 
of  fedings  excited  and  got  up  for  the  occasion. 
Thus  it  is  in  England,  and  thus  it  will  be  here. 
The  English  ciTil  pension  list  is  dreadful,  both 
for  the  amount  paid,  and  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
▼ioea  rewarded;  but  it  required  centuries  for 
Sof^d  terpen  her  system.  Are  we  to  begin 
it  in  the  first  half  century  of  our  existence  ? 
and  begin  it  without  rule  or  principle  to  go  by  ? 
Ereiy  thing  to  be  lelt  to  impulse  and  fitvor — by 
the  politics  of  the  individfual,  his  party  affinities, 
and  the  political  comple^don  of  the  party  in 
power. 

Gentlemen  reluse  to  commit  tliemselyes  on 
the  record ;  but  they  have  reasons ;  and  we  have 
beard  enoo^  here  and  elsewhere,  to  have  a 
g^pseof  what  they  are.  First,  poverty :  as  if 
that  was  any  reason  for  voting  a  fortune  to  a 
family,  even  if  it  was  true !  If  it  was  a  reason, 
one  half  of  the  community  might  be  packed 
upon  the  badcs  of  the  other.  Most  of  our  pub- 
lic men  die  poor ;  many  of  them  use  up  their 
patrimonial  inheritances  in  the  public  service ; 
yet,  until  now,  the  reparation  of  ruined  fortune 
has  not  been  attempted  out  of  the  public  Treas- 


ury. Poverty  woidd  not  do^  if  it  was  tme ; 
but  here  it  ianot  tme :  the  ladyin  question  baa 
a  fine  estate,  and  certainly  baa  not  applied  for 
this  money.  No  petition  of  hen  is  hen !  No 
letter,  even,  that  wo  have  heard  of !  Soikraa 
we  loiow,  she  is  ignosyit  of  the  proceeding  I 
Oertab  it  is,  she  baa  not  ai^died  for  this  grant) 
either  on  the  aeon  of  poverty,  or  any  thing  else. 
Next,  Section  expenses  an  mentioned;  bat 
that  would  seem  to  be  a  burlesque  upon  the 
character  of  oar  republican  institntions.  Cer- 
tainly no  candidate  for  the  pnsidency  ought  to 
electioneer  for  it-^i^wnd  money  for  it— and  if  he 
did,  the  public  Treasmy  ou^t  not  to  indemniiy 
him.  TnvelUng  expenses  coDung  on  to  the  seat 
of  government,  an  next  mentkned ;  bat  these 
could  be  but  a  trifle^  even  if  the  Pnsident  eledt 
came  at  his  own  expense.  But  we  know  to 
the  contrary.  We  know  that  the  contest  is 
for  the  honor  of  Ininging  him ;  that  oonvey- 
anoes  and  entertainments  an  prepared;  and 
that  fiiends  dispute  for  precedence  in  the  race 
ci  lifting  and  helping  akng^  and  ministering  to 
every  want  of  the  man  who  is  so  soon  to  be  the 
diqMoser  of  honor  and  fortune  in  the  shape  of 
office  and  contracts.  Sudi  a  man  cannot  tnvel 
at  his  own  expense.  Finally,  tiie  fin  in  the 
roof  of  the  west  wing  of  the  North  Bend  man- 
sion has  been  mentioned ;  but  Jackson  had  the 
whole  Hermitage  burnt  to  the  ground  when  he 
was  President,  and  would  have  scorned  a  gift 
firom  the  public  Treasuty  to  rebuild  it  Such 
an  the  reasons  mentioMd  in  debate,  or  else- 
where, for  this  grant  Their  futility  is  i^pannt 
on  their  fiM»,  and  is  proved  by  the  unwillingneea 
of  gentiemen  to  state  them  in  a  report,  or  a  pre- 
amble, or  in  the  body  of  the  bill  itself. 


CHAPTEB   LXXII. 

ABUSE  OF  THE  NAYAL  PENSION  8T8TEM:  TAIN 
ATTEMPT  TO  COBBECT  IT. 

The  annual  bill  for  these  pensions  being  on  its 
passage,  an  attempt  was  made  to  correct  the 
abuse  introduced  by  the  act  of  1837.  That  act 
had  done  four  things : — 1.  It  had  carried  bade 
the  commencement  of  invalid  naval  pensions  to 
the  time  of  receiving  the  inalnlity,  instead  of 
the  time  of  completing  the  prooL     2.  It  ex- 
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tended  the  penskmi  for  death  to  all  cases  of 
death,  whether  incurred  in  the  line  of  dutj  or 
not.  3.  It  extended  the  widows'  pensions  for 
life,  when  five  years  had  been  the  Uw  both  in 
the  army  and  the  nayy.  4.  It  pensioned  chil- 
dren ontil  twenty-one  years  of  age,  thereby 
adopting  the  English  pension  system.  The  ef- 
fects of  these  changes  were  to  absorb  and  bank- 
rupt the  navy  pension  ftmd — ^a  meritorious  fond 
created  out  of  the  goyemment  share  of  prize 
money,  relinquished  for  that  purpose ; — and  to 
throw  the  pensions,  the  preyious  as  well  as  the 
future,  upon  the  public  treasury — where  it  was 
never  intended  they  were  to  be.  This  act,  so 
noyel  in  its  character— so  plundering  in  its  ef- 
fects— and  introducing  such  fatal  principles  into 
the  naval  pension  system,  and  which  it  has 
been  found  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of— was  one 
of  the  deplorable  instances  of  midnight  legisla- 
tion, on  the  last  night  of  the  session ;  when,  in 
the  absence  of  many,  the  haste  of  all,  the  sleep- 
iness of  some,  and  a  pervading  inattention,  an 
enterprising  member  can  get  almost  any  thing 
passed  through — and  especially  as  an  amend- 
ment. It  was  at  a  time  like  this  that  this  pen- 
sion act  was  passed,  the  night  of  March  3d, 
1837 — its  false  and  deceptive  title  ("  An  act  for 
the  moi'e  equitable  adminiatratton  of  the  Navy 
Pension  Fund)  being  probably  as  much  of  it 
as  was  heard  by  the  few  members  who  heard 
any  thing  about  it;  and  the  word  "equitable," 
60  untruly  and  dcceptiously  inserted,  probably 
the  only  part  of  it  which  lodged  on  their  minds. 
And  in  that  way  was  passed  an  act  which  in- 
stantly pillaged  a  sacred  fund  of  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars — which  has 
thrown  the  naval  pensioners  upon  the  Treas- 
ury, instead  of  the  old  navy  pension  fund,  for 
their  support — which  introduced  the  English 
pension  system — which  was  so  hard  to  repeal ; 
and  which  has  still  all  its  burdens  on  our 
finances,  and  some  of  its  principles  in  our  laws. 
It  is  instructive  to  learn  the  history  of  such 
l^slation,  and  to  see  its  power  (a  power  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  nature  of  an  abuse,  and  the 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
abuse)  to  resist  correction :  and  with  this  view 
the  brief  debate  on  an  ineffectual  attempt  in  the 
Senate  to  repeal  the  act  of  this  session  is  here 
given — ^Mr.  Rcuel  Williams,  of  Maine,  having  the 
honor  to  commence  the  movement. 

''The  naval  pension  ^propriation  bill  being 


under  consideration,  Mr.  Wiluamb  offered  aa 
amendment,  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  act 
of  1837 ;  and  went  at  some  length  into  the  rea- 
sons in  fevor  of  the  adoption  of  tlie  amendment 
He  said  all  admitted  the  iinnrioos  tendency  of 
the  act  of  1837,  by  which  the  fond  which  had 
been  provided  by  the  bntTery  of  our  galinit 
sailors  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphaas 
of  those  who  had  been  killed  in  battle,  or  had 
died  Arom  wounds  which  had  been  reoeiud 
while  in  the  line  <^  their  dotv,  had  been  viVa- 
ly  exhausted ;  and  his  amenoment  went  to  the 
repeal  of  that  law.'' 

"  Mr.  Manovm  hoped  the  amendment  wmild 
not  be  adopted— that  the  system  would  be  a^ 
lowed  to  remain  as  it  was  until  the  next  ses- 
sion. It  was  a  subject  of  great  compleuty,  nd 
if  this  amendment  passed  it  would  be  eqnivakBt 
to  the  repeal  of  all  the  naval  pension  acta." 

^  Mr.  Williams  understood  the  senator  fim 
North  Carolina  as  saying,  that  if  they  pumi 
this  amendment,  and  thus  repealed  the  aet  of 
1837,  they  repeal  all  acts  wludi  grant  a  pawn 
for  disability.'' 

''  Mr.  Manoum  had  said,  if  they  rapeakd  tk 
law  of  '37,  they  would  cut  off  every  widow  nd 
orphan  now  on  the  pension  list,  and  leaTe  noas 
except  the  seamen,  officers,  and  matinei^  cnlir 
tied  to  pensions  under  the  act  of  1800." 

^  Mr.  Williams  said  the  senator  was  entMf 
mistaken ;  and  read  the  law  of  1813,  which  wis 
still  in  full  force,  and  could  not  be  affected  br 
the  repeal  of  the  Uw  of  1837.  The  law  of  1813 
gives  a  pension  to  the  widows  and  orphau  of 
all  who  are  killed  in  battle,  or  who  die  tnm 
wounds  received  in  battle ;  uid  alao  fives  pen- 
sions to  those  who  are  disabled  while  m  the 
line  of  their  duty.  This  law  was  now  in  foiee. 
The  additional  provisions  <^  the  law  of  1837, 
were  to  carry  back  the  pensions  to  the  tine 
when  the  disability  was  incurred,  and  to  extend 
it  to  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  dk^ 
no  matter  from  what  cause,  while  tliey  were  ia 
the  naval  service.  Thus,  if  an  officer  or  sfainni 
died  from  intoxication,  or  even  committed  iii- 
cide,  his  widow  received  a  pension  for  life,  nd 
his  children  received  pensions  until  thej  woe 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

^  Again  :  if  officers  or  seamen  received  a 
wound  which  did  not  disable  them,  ihej  ooa- 
tinued  in  the  service,  receiving  their  foil  pay  iir 
years.  When  they  thought  proper  they  vmed 
from  the  service,  and  appli^  lor  a  pension  iir 
disability,  which,  by  the  law  of  1837.  they  woe 
authorized  to  have  carried  back  to  the  tine  Uw 


disability  was  incurred,  though  they  had,  i 
ing  the  whole  series  of  years  subsequent  to  it- 
ceiving  the  disability,  and  prior  to  the  mg^^ 
tion  for  a  pension,  been  receiving  their  tm  psf 
as  officers  or  seamen.  It  was  to  prevent  dtf 
continuance  of  such  abuses,  that  the  i 
was  offered." 

'^  Mr.  Walker  must  vote  against  this  i 
mcnt,  repealing  the  act  of  1837,  hecanse  aa 
amendment  which  had  been  oflnred  1^  Urn, 


ASSO  INL   JOB*  TTLO,  naSIDZST 


Mr 
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der  tliis  wract^aiid  wU^  ov^i^  in  JusliM^ 

■'lir.WiLLiAia  t]ioii«)it  diimiitlT,  as  the 
•pMillo  proriikm  in  the  amendment  ec  the  ien- 
•lor  flmn  IfiBdaeinDi,  woold  eaoept  the  eaaee 
indnded  in  itfrom  tae  operation  oc  the  repeaK 
inffdaMei" 

^Mr.  Stams  oppoaed  the  amendment^  on  the 
groimd  that  it  eat  off  aU  the  awiendmenta 
adratedy  and  hioqi^  badL  again  the  kw  of 


The  pcopoaed  amendment  of  Mr.  WilHami 
waa  then  pot  to  the  Tote— and  nogatifed— onfy 
mnetem  aenatofa  TOting  to  it  The  jeaa  and 
w^were: 

YxAa—MeeBit.  JUlen,  Benton,  Oalhoon,  OlSf 
of  Alahai^  Folton,  King^  Linn,  MelMert& 
MontooL  Nkholaon,  Pieraa  Seller,  Smith  of 
Connecaent,  Stniggon,  Tman,  Wniiama^ 
WoodboiT,  Wrfg^t,Toiii^l9. 

NATt-HMeasrs.  Ardber,  Sarrow,  Batee,  Bay- 
aid,  Berrien,  Ohoate,  Clay  of  Kentndcy,  Clay- 
ton, INzon.  E?an8,  Qraham,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
IfangnnLMerrlek,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelpa. 
Porter,  PrentiM^  Preston,  Simmona,  Smith  tf 
In&na^  Soothard,  Tallmadge,  Walker,  Whit^ 
Woodbn4ge— 28. 

It  ia  ranarkaUe  that  in  this  TOte  npon  a  pal- 
pahle  and  enonnoiiia  abnae  in  the  navy,  there 
waa  not  a  whig  vote  among  the  democracy  for 
correcting  it,  nor  a  democratic  Tote,  except  one, 
among  the  n^gaiivee.  A  difference  about  a 
nary— on  the  point  of  how  much,  and  of  what 
kind-^iad  always  been  a  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  great  political  parties  of  the 
Union,  wluch,  under  whatsoever  names,  are  al- 
waya  the  same— each  preserving  its  identity  in 
priudples  and  policy :  but  here  the  two  parties 
drrided  upon  an  abuse  which  no  one  could  de- 
ny, or  defend.  The  excuse  was  to  put  it  off  to 
another  time,  which  is  the  successful  way  d 
perpetuatmg  abuses,  as  there  are  always  in 
every  pnUic  assembly,  as  in  every  mass  of  in^- 
Tidoals,  many  worthy  men  whose  easy  temper- 
amenta  delight  in  temporizations ;  and  who  are 
ahraya  willing  to  put  of^  temporarily,  the  re- 
peal of  a  bad  Uw,  or  eren  to  adopt  temporarily, 
the  enactment  of  a  doubtful  one.  Mr.  Williams' 
propoaed  amendment  was  not  one  of  repeal  <mly, 
but  of  enactment  alsa  It  repealed  the  act  of 
1837,  and  rerived  that  of  1832,  and  corrected 
some  injurious  principles  inteijected  into  the 
naval  pension  oode--especially  the  ante-dating 
of  pensions,  and  the  abuse  of  drawing  pay  and 


at  the  aana  time.  This  anenAnent 
befall;  r^feoted,  and  aone  minor  ooea  adopted, 
the  question  came  up  npon  one  offered  by  Mr. 
Wa]kel^-provi&g  that  all  widows  or  diildren 
of  naval  oOcers,  seamen,  or  marinea,  now  de- 
ceased, and  entitied  to  pensions  under  the  act 
of  1887,  ahonid  receive  the  same  nnta  otherwise 
directed  by  law  i  and  ezchiding  aU  casea  from 
ftitora  deaths.  Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  to  amend 
this  amendment  by  atriking  (mt  the  substantive 
part  of  Ifr.  Walker^  amendment|  and  after  pro- 
tidbg  for  thoae  now  on  the  pension-roll  under 
the  act<^  1837,  confining  all  future  penakmen 
to  the  acta  of  April  S3d,  1800— January  24th, 
1813— and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the 
3d  of  March,  1814.  In  support  of  his  motion 
Mr.  Oalhonn  spoke  briefly,  and  pointedly,  and 
unansweMddy ;  but  not  qmte  enough  so  to  save 
his  proposed  amendment.  It  was  lost  by  ono 
TOte^  and  that  the  Tote  of  the  president  pro  ftfiii- 
pore,  Mr.  Southard.  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  brief  speedi  is  thus  preserved  in  the 
register  of  the  Congress  debates: 

^Mr.  QjoMc^nK  said  that,  among  the  several 
oUections  to  this,  there  was  one  to  which  he 
did  hope  the  Senate  would  apply  the  correction. 
The  amendment  not  only  k^  alive  the  act  of 
1837.  aa  to  the  pen^ners  now  on  the  list,  un- 
der tnat  act,  but  also  kept  it  alive  for  all  future 
applications  whidi  mig^t  be  made  under  it  until 
it  should  be  hereafter  repealed,  if  it  ever  should 
be.    To  this  he  stnn^l^  oljeoted. 

^  There  was  one  point  on  which  all  were 
agreed,  that  the  act  m  question  was  not  only 
inexpedient,  but  something  much  worse — that 
it  committed  something  like  a  fraud  upon  the 
pension  fund.  It  is  weU  known  to  the  Senate 
that  that  fund  was  the  result  of  prize  money 
pledged  to  the  use  of  meritorious  officers  and 
sailors  who  ndd^t  be  disabled  m  the  service  of 
their  country.  The  whole  of  this  fund,  amount- 
ing to  neariy  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars^  was 
swept  away  by  this  iniquitous  act,  that  passed 
on  tne  thira  of  March— the  jfary  last  day  of  the 
session— introduced  and  carried  through  by  no- 
body knows  who,  and  for  which  nob^y  seema 
responsible.  He  ventured  nothing  in  asserting, 
that  if  such  an  act  was  now  under  discussion 
for  the  first  time,  it  would  not  receive  a  sinsle 
vote  with  the  present  knowledge  which  Uie 
Senate  has  of  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  be  caat  from  it  with  universal  scorn  ana 
indignation.  He  went  farther:  it  would  now 
be  repealed  with  like  unanimity,  vrere  it  not 
that  many  persons  had  been  plaoed  upon  the 
list  under  the  act,  which  was  still  in  fbroe^ 
wluch  was  fUt  by  many  to  be  a  sort  of  a  pledge 
to  pi^  them  until  the  act  was  formallv  repealed. 
But  why  should  we  go  fhrthtf?    Why  should 
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we  keep  it  alive  to  let  in  those  who  are  not  yet 
put  upon  the  -list  ?  But  one  answer  could  be 
given,  and  that  one  stated  by  the  two  senators 
from  Massachusetts,  that  the  act  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  contract  between  the  government 
and  the  officers,  sailors  and  marines,  compre- 
hended within  its  provisions.  There  might  be 
some  semblance  of  reason  for  the  few  cases 
which  have  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the 
act ;  but  not  the  slightest  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
that  more  numerous  class  which  occurred  be- 
fore its  passage.  And  yet  the  amendment  keeps 
the  act  open  for  the  latter  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer. As  strong  as  this  objection  is  to  the 
amendment  as  it  stands,  there  are  others  not 
less  sa 

"It  introduces  new  and  extraordinary  prin- 
ciples into  our  pension  list  It  gives  pensions 
for  life — yes,  beyond — to  children  for  twenty- 
one  yearSj  as  well  as  the  widows  of  the  deceased 
officer,  sailor  or  marine,  who  may  die  while  in 
service.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
death  of  the  gallant  and  brave  in  battle,  or  him 
who  may  die  quietly  in  his  hanmiock  or  his  bed 
on  shore,  or  even  him  who  conmiits  suicide. 
Nor  docs  it  even  distinguish  between  those 
who  have  served  a  long  or  a  short  time.  The 
widows  and  children  of  all,  however  short  the 
service,  even  for  a  single  day,  whatever  mieht 
be  the  cause  of  death,  are  entitled,  under  this 
fraudulent  act,  to  receive  pensions,  the  widow 
for  life,  and  the  children  for  twenty-one  years. 
To  let  in  this  undeserving  class,  to  this  un- 
measured liberality  of  pubbc  bounty,  this  act  is 
to  be  kept  alive  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
— till  the  Congress  may  hereafter  choose  to  re- 
peal it 

^*  The  object  of  my  amendment,  said  Mr.  C, 
is  to  correct  this  monstrous  abuse ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  proposed  so  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  as  to  ex- 
clude all  who  are  not  now  on  the  pension  roll 
from  receiving  pensions  under  the  act  of  1837, 
and  also  to  prevent  any  one  from  being  put  on 
the  navy  pension  roll  hereafter  under  any  act, 
except  those  of  April  23, 1800,  January  20, 1813, 
and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  30th  March, 
1814.  These  acts  limit  the  pensions  to  the  case 
of  officers,  sailors  and  marines,  being  disabled  in 
the  line  of  their  duty,  and  limit  the  pensions  to 
their  widows  and  children  to  five  years,  even  in 
those  meritorious  cases.  Mr.  G.  then  sent  his 
amendment  to  the  chair.  It  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  word  'now,  and  insert,  *the 
pension  roll,  under  the  act  of  1837,  shall  receive 
their  pension  till  otherwise  decided  by  law,  but 
no  one  shall  hereafter  be  put  on  the  navy  pen- 
sion roll,  under  the  said  act.  or  any  other  act 
except  that  of  April  23, 1800,  and  the  act  of 
January  24, 1813.  and  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  3d  March,  1814.'  The  question  was  then 
taken  on  the  amendment  by  a  count,  and  the 
Chair  announced  the  amendment  was  lost — ayes 
20,  noes  21.    Mr.  Calhoun  inquired  if  the  Chair 


had  voted.  The  Chair  said  he  had  voted  witk 
the  majority.  Mr.  Buchanan  then  nid  hi 
would  offer  an  amendment  which  he  had  at- 
tempted to  get  an  opportunity  of  utMog  m 
committee.  It  was  to  strike  out  the  woidi 
'  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,'  and  UMertthe 
words  'until  the  close  of  the  next  iowwo  of 


Congress,'  so  as  to  limit  the  opermtioDS  of  tht 
bill  to  that  period.  The  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  amendments  to  the  bill  were  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  ordertd  to  atlM 
reading." 

Mr.  Pierce  having  been  long  a  member  of  the 
Pension  Committee  had  seen  the  abnueo  to  wUdi 
our  pension  laws  gave  rise,  and  spoke  decidedly 
against  their  abuse— and  especially  in  the  safil 
branch  of  the  service.    He  said : 

^  There  were  cases  of  officers  reoeivfa^  par 
for  full  disability,  when  in  command  of  liiie^ 
battle  ships.  The  law  of  1837  gmvo  pay  te 
officers  from  the  time  of  their  disability.  Be 
had  been  long  enough  connected  with  the  Pen- 
sion Committee  to  understand  something  of  it 
He  had  now  in  his  drawer  more  thaaflfty M- 
ters  from  officers  of  the  army,  neither  bwii^ 
nor  imploring,  but  demanding  to  be  plaoeaoa 
the  same  footing  with  the  navy  In  Ttffucd  to 
pensions.  He  thought,  on  his  conscknioe,  tint 
the  pension  system  of  this  countiT'  was  the 
worst  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  that  they 
could  never  have  either  an  army  or  a  navy  am 
there  were  reforms  of  more  things  ihtm  pm* 
sions.  He  pointed  to  the  military  acadeflaj,  ap- 
pointments to  which  rested  on  the  tpAbct** 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  hy  both  Hoosee 
of  Congress.  He  had  looked  on  that  9eiemiijk 
institution^  from  wluch  no  army-  would  cnr 
have  a  commander  while  West  Pomt  was  in  the 
ascendency ;  and  he  would  tell  why.  The  pria- 
ciplcs  on  which  Frederick  the  Great  and  }«^M»- 
leon  acted  were  those  to  make  soldiers — ^whot 
merit  was,  reward  always  followed,  but  had 
they  not  witnessed  cases  of  men  of  dianetec, 
courage,  and  capacity,  asking,  from  day  to  &»j, 
in  vain  for  the  humble  rank  of  third  bctttcnent 
in  your  army,  who  would  be  glad  to  have  satk 
appointments  ?  I  know  (said  Mr.  P.)  a  aea 
who,  at  the  battle  of  the  HWOacooehie^  \miht 
performed  the  same  service  under  Napoleoa, 
would  have  received  a  baton.  But  in  ours  whrt 
did  he  get  ?  Three  tunes  did  that  gallant  fU- 
low,  with  his  arm  broken  and  K^tipng  at  h* 
side,  chai^  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  fron 
their  hammocks,  where  they  were  intrendied 
The  poor  sergeant  staid  in  the  service  uitil  hii 
time  expired,  and  that  was  all  he  got  Ibr  kii 
gallantry  and  disinterestedness.    Such  im 


of  neglect  would  upset  any  servicer  destroy  all 
emulation,  and  check  all  proper  pride  and  ambi- 
tion in  subordinates.  If  ever  they  were  to  have 
a  good  army  or  navy,  they  must  promote  i 
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fa  both  bnndMS  4xf  itfTiee^  M  ef«7  inly  gmt 
Mwnl  had  dooeu  and  emrj  wiaei  gomimNBl 

In  the  HoiiM  of  R^VMenUthres  ib  iastmo- 
ti?e  debate  took  plaoe,  chieflj  between  Mr. 
Aflbona,  and  Ifr.  Fianois  Thomaa^  of  Maryhoid, 
in  which  the  origin  and  ooune  of  the  aet  waa 
aomewfaat  traoed--«ioi]|^  to  find  out  that  it 
wai  passed  in  the  Senate  upon  the  fidth  of  a 
oommlttee,  without  vay  diaoossion  In  the  bo^T; 
and  in  the  Hoose  by  the  previoiia  qnestion,  eat- 
ting  off  all  deiwto ;  and  so  qoietlj  and  n^ndly  as 
to  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  most  yigOant 
members— ihe  knowledge  oi  Mr.  Adams  him- 
aeU^  proferfaially  dil  jgent  In  the  course  of  his 
zenutfks  he  (Mr.  Adams)  said: 

•Upwards  of  91^.000  fai  the  year  1837, 
eoastttating  that  ftmd,  had  been  acconwiating 
for  a  number  of  years.  What  had  become  <^i^ 
iftfaeAmdwasezhaosted?  It  was  wasted— it 
was  gone.  And  what  was  it  gone  for?  Gen- 
tlemen woold  ten  the  House  tloit  it  had  gone  to 
pay  thoae  penskmennot  prorided  for  by  uie  8th 
axid  9th  seotkms  of  the  act  which  had  been  read 
— tiie  act  of  1800;  bat  to  proTide  for  the  pig- 
ment of  others^  their  wives  and  children ;  and 
their  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts,  for  audit  he 
knew— prorioed  for  by  the  act  of  1887.  It  was 
gone.  Now,  he  wished  gentlemen  who  were  so 
much  attadied  to  the  economiet  oi  the  present 
sdministimtion^  to  make  a  little  comparison  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  ftmd  now  and  its  condi- 
tion in  1837,  when  the  sum  of  $1,200,000  had  ao- 
enmalated---from  the  interest  of  wtuch  all  the 
penaions  designated  in  the  act  of  1800  were  to 
naTO  been  paid.  In  the  space  of  three  little  years. 
this  ftmd  of  91,200,000  (canying  an  interest  of 
^0,000)  was  totally  gone — absorbed— not  a 
dollar  of  it  left.  Yes :  there  were  some  State 
stodu,  to  be  sure;  about  $18,000  or  less ;  but 
they  were  unsaleable ;  and  it  was  because  they 
were  unsaleable  that  this  appropriation,  in  part, 
was  wanted.  How  came  this  act  of  1837  to 
hftTO  passed  Coi^^ress  ?  Because  he  saw,  from 
the  ground  taken  hy  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  afiairs,  that  it  was  Congress 
that  had  been  guilty  of  this  waste  of  the  public 
money ;  the  President  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it — the  administration  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  How,  he  asked,  was  this  Uw  of  1837  pass- 
ed 1  Would  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Naral  Affairs  tell  the  House  how  it  had  been 
passed;  by  whom  it  had  been  brought  in  and 
supported ;  and  in  what  manner  it  had  been  car- 
ried through  both  Houses  of  Congress  ?  If  he 
would,  we  should  then  hear  whether  it  came 
from  whigs;  or  from  economists,  retrenchers^ 
Kid  reformers." 

Mr.  Francis  Thomas,  now  theChahmanef 


the  Oommittee  on  N«?al  Aiiyrs,  fan  answer  to 
Mr.  Adams^  impifry,  as  to  who  were  the  anthofB 
of  this  Mt  of  1837,  stated  that 

"It  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
howMrable  Mr.  Rolmison,  of  Illinois,  and  sent  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Naval  Aiiyrs,  of  which  Mr. 
Southard  was  a  member,  and  he  had  nnorted 
the  bin  to  the  Senate,  hy  whom  it  had  been 
passed  without  a  dhrision.  The  Smate  bill 
cominc  faito  the  House,  had  been  refiared  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Naral  AflBurs,  hi  the  HoQse.  Mr. 
T.  rsad  the  names  of  this  comndttee,  smong 
which  that  ofMr.  Wise  was  one.  The  bill  had 
been  ordered  to  its  third  reading  without  a  di- 
vision, and  passed  by  the  House  without  amend- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Wise  explained,  stating  that^  thoiwh 
his  name  appeared  cm  the  naval  committee,  he 
wasnotreq[N>nsiblelbrthebaL  Hewasatthat 
time  but  nominally  one  of  the  committee— his 
attention  was  directed  elsewhere— he  had  other 
fish  to  firy— end  could  no  lonjger  attend  to  the 
business  of  that  committee  (of  whidi  he  had 
prerioualy  been  an  active  momberl  bcdng  1^ 
pointed  onanothn*,  which  occupied  ms  time  and 
thoui^'' 

Mr.  Adama^  while  condemning  the  act  of  1837, 
would  not  now  leftise  to  pay  the  penskmexs  out 
of  the  Tieasoiy.    He  continued : 

<<  When  the  act  of  1837  was  before  Ooi^;res% 
then  was  the  time  to  have  inouired  whether 
these  persons  were  ikirly  entitlea  to  such  a  pen- 
sion— whether  Oonmss  was  bound  to  provide 
for  widows  and  children,  and  for  relatives  in  the 
seventh  degree  (for  aught  he  knew).  But  that 
was  not  now  the  mquiry.  He  thought  that,  by 
lookiitt  at  the  journals,  gentlemen  would  see 
that  the  bill  was  passed  tuough  under  the  isre- 
vious  question,  or  something  df  that  kind.  He 
was  in  the  House,  but  he  could  not  say  how  it 
passed.  He  was  not  conscious  of  it ;  and  the 
discussion  must  have  been  put  down  in  the  way 
in  which  such  things  were  usually  done  in  this 
House — ^by  dapping  the  previous  question  upon 
it.  No  questions  were  asked ;  and  that  was  the 
way  in  which  the  bill  passed  He  did  not  think 
he  could  teU  the  whole  story ;  but  he  thought  it 
very  probable  that  there  were  those  in  this  Souse 
ivho  could  tell  if  they  would,  and  who  could  tell 
what  private  interests  were  provided  for  in  it 
He  had  not  been  able  to  look  quite  &r  enoush 
bdiind  the  curtain  to  know  these  things,  but  he 
laoffw  that  the  bUl  was  passed  in  a  way  quite 
common  since  the  reign  of  reform  commenced  in 
squandering  away  i&  public  treasure.  TTuU 
he  affirmed,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Afiairs  woukl  not,  he  thomrht,  under- 
take to  contradict  it    So  much  for  that" 

Mr.-  Adams  showed  that  a  further  loss  had 
been  sustained  under  this  pension  aet  of  1837| 
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under  the  conduct  of  the  Hoose  itsdi^  at  the 
prenons  session,  in  reftising  to  consider  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President)  and  m  refusing  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  to  show  the  loss  which  was 
about  to  he  sustained.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  part  of  this  naval  pension  ftmd  ($153,000) 
still  on  hand,  but  it  was  in  stocks,  greatly  de- 
predated; and  the  President  sent  in  a  report 
from  th^  Secretary  of  the  Nayj,  that  $50,000 
was  wanted  for  the  half-yearly  pajrments  due 
the  first  of  July ;  and,  if  not  appropriated  by 
Congress,  the  stocks  must  be  sold  for  what  they 
would  bring.    On  this  head,  he  said : 

"  Towards  the  dose  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  message  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, coTcrin^  a  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  suggesting  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  950,000  was  necessary  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  coming  due  on  the  Ist  of  July 
last  The  message  was  sent  on  the  19th  of  June, 
and  there  was  in  it  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Nayy,  stating  that  the  sum  of  $50,000  was 
required  to  pay  pensions  coming  due  on  the  then 
1st  of  July,  and  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  effect  a  sale  of  the  stocks  bclon^g  to  the 
frmd,  eyen  at  considerable  loss,  in  time  to  meet 
the  payment.  What  did  the  House  do  with  that 
message  1  It  had  no  time  to  consider  it ;  and 
then  it  was  that  he  had  offered  his  resolutions. 
But  the  House  would  not  receive  them — ^would 
not  allow  them  to  be  read.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment came — and  sacrifices  of  the  stodss  were 
made,  which  were  absolutely  indispensable  so 
long  as  the  House  would  not  make  the  pay- 
ment And  that  $50^000  was  one  of  the  demon- 
strations and  reductions  fit)m  the  expenditures 
of  1840,  about  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  congratulating 
tbemBelvcs  and  the  country.  They  called  for 
the  $50,000.  They  told  the  House  that  if  that 
sum  was  not  appropriated,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  great  sacnfices.  Vet  the  House  refused 
to  consider  the  subject  at  all. 

**  He  had  desired  a  long  time  to  say  this  much 
to  the  House ;  and  he  said  it  now,  although  a 
little  out  of  order,  because  he  had  never  been 
allowed  to  say  it  in  order.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion the  House  would  not  hear  him  upon  any 
thing ;  and  it  was  that  consideration  which  in- 
duct him  to  offer  the  resolutions  he  had  read, 
and  which  gave  something  like  a  sample  or 
these  things.  He  offered  them  after  ibe  very 
message  calling  for  $50,000  fbr  this  very  ob- 
ject, had  come  in.  But  no,  it  was  not  in  order, 
and  there  was  a  gentleman  here  who  cried  out 
*"  I  object!''  He  (Mr.  A.)  was  not  heard  by 
the  House,  but  he  had  now  been  heard;  and 
he  hoped  that  when  he  should  again  oflfer  these 
resolutions,  as  he  wished  to  do,  they  might  at 
least  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  journal  as  a  record, 
to  show  that  such  propositions  had  been  offered. 


Those  resolutions  went  utterly  and  entirelr 

r'nst  the  system  of  purdbastog  State  bonda 
re  par,  and  selling  them  fifty  or  sixlj  p« 
cent  below  par." 

These  debates  are  instructife^  ■■  thxmbig  b 
what  manner  legislation  can  be  carriad  on,  imder 
the  silencing  process  of  the  preTions  qnettkn. 
Here  wasa  bill,  slipped  throqgfa  the  Hom^  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  its  vigilant  membefa,  hf 
which  a  fund  of  one  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  vras  squandered  at  onoe^  and  a 
charge  of  about  $100,000  per  annum  pnt  opoi 
the  Treasury  to  supply  the  place  of  the  aqoan- 
dered  fund,  to  continue  during  the  lives  ef  tfai 
pensioners,  so  fiu*  as  they  were  widows  or  in- 
valids, and  until  twenty-one  years  of  age,  so  ftr 
as  they  were  children.  And  it  is 
that  no  one  took  notice  of  the  pregnant  i 
tion  of  Mr.  Adams,  equivalent  to  an  i 
that,  although  he  could  not  tdl  the  whole  atoiy 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1837,  there 
others  in  the  House  who  could,  if  they  y 
and  also  could  tell  what  private  interests  y 
provided  for. 

No  branch  of  the  public  service  requires  tbs 
reforming  and  retruidiing  hand  of  Gos|;i«i 
more  than  the  naval,  now  costing  (ocean  stHSi 
mail  lines  induded)  above  eighteen  millioni  of 
dolhu^ :  to  be  precise— $18,586^7,  and  41 
cents ;  and  exclusive  of  the  coast  survey,  abost 
$400,000  more ;  and  exclusive  of  the  nanl 
pensions.  The  dvil,  diplomatic,  and  nusoeDe- 
neous  branch  is  frightAil,  now  amounting  ta 
$17,255,929  and  59  cents :  and  the  mililaiy, 
also,  now  counting  $12,571,496  and  64  eeoto 
(not  including  the  pensions).  Both  these 
branches  cry  aloud  for  retrenchment  and  re- 
form ;  but  not  equally  with  the  naval— whkh 
stands  the  least  chance  to  receive  it.  The  navy, 
being  a  maritime  establishment,  has  been  ooo- 
sidered  a  branch  of  service  with  which  members 
from  the  interior  were  supposed  to  have  but 
little  acquaintance ;  and,  consequently,  but  little 
right  of  interference.  I  have  seen  many  ejcs 
open  wide,  when  a  member  fixmi  the  interior 
would  presume  to  speak  upon  it  By  conse- 
quence, it  has  &llen  chiefly  under  the  mansge- 
ment  of  members  from  the  sea-coast— the  tide- 
water districts  of  the  Atlantic  coast:  what 
there  is  an  interest  in  its  growth,  and  alse  is 
its  abuses.  Seven  navy  yards  (while  Gnat 
]  Britain  has  but  two) ;  the  constant 
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aaA  •qHiDf  eooitnt  nptMng  and  ahwiiig  1^^ 
■ds ;  thflir  renewed  eqidprnent ;  the  enlistment 
and  £sGlifti)ge  of  orewi ;  the  achools  and  hoe- 
piteb;  the  dry  dodn  end  wet  doda ;  the  con- 
grepitionofoflicewnriioie?  and  the  ample  pen- 
alon  Hat:  afl  theae  make  an  ezpenditine,  pe- 
rennial and  enovmooi^  and  always  Increaam^ 
cnatea  a  poweifhl  interest  in  flsvat  of  ererj* 
pfopoaition  to  i^Miid  money  on  the  nayy  ospO' 
ciaUy  in  tiie  north-easti  iHbere  the  hoUc  of  the 
money  goes;  and  an  intereat  not  oonfined  to 
the  memheisofCkHigreea  iWmi  those  districts, 
hat  indodiBg  a  powerftd  lobby  Hmse,  sopi^ied 
with  tiie  aisinnents  whidi  deoelTe  many,  and 
the  meana  whidi  aednoe  more.  While  this 
management  remaina  local,  reform  and  retrendi- 
are  not  to  be  expected ;  nor  could  way 
r  aeoompfish  any  thing  i^hoQt  the  sop- 
port  and  eoontenance  of  an  adnunistration.  Be- 
'  sides  a  local  interest,  potential  on  the  sul^lect, 
agidnst  reform,  party  spirit,  or  policy)  o^KMes 
the  same  ohstaclft  The  nary  haa  been,  and  still 
is,  to  some  d^gree^  a  party  qoestionr— <me  party 
assomiqg  to  be  its  goardian  and  protector ;  and 
deftn<fing  abuses  to  sustain  that  character.  80 
&r  as  this  question  goes  to  the  degree^  and  kind 
(^  a  navy— whether  fleets  to  flg^t  battles  for  the 
dominion  of  the  seafl^  or  cruisers  to  protect  com- 
merce—it is  a  fiur  question,  on  which  parties 
may  differ :  bnt  as  to  abuse  and  extraTsgance, 
time  should  be  no  difference.  And  yet  what 
but  abuse — ^what  but  headlong^  wilful,  and  irre- 
sponsive extrayagance,  could  carry  up  our  naval 
expenditure  to  18  millions  of  dollars,  in  time  of 
peace,  without  a  ship  of  the  line  afloat !  and 
without  vessels  enough  to  perform  current  ser- 
vice, without  hiring  and  purdiasing ! 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

HOMX  BQUADBOH,  AHD  AID  TO  PRIVATE  STEAM 
LINES. 

Great  BamiN  has  a  home  squadron,  and  that 
results  from  her  geographical  structure  as  a 
cluster  of  islands,  often  invaded,  more  frequently 
threatened,  and  always  liable  to  sudden  descents 
upon  some  part  of  her  coast,  resulting  from  her 
proximity  to  oontinental  Europe,  and  engaged 


as  principal  or  any  in  almost  an  tiie  wars  of  ttisi 
oootlnent*  A  fleet  for  home  purpose^  to  cruise 
continually  along  her  coasts^  and  to  watdi  the 
ne^bboring  coasts  of  her  often  enemies,  was^ 
then,  a  necessity  of  her  insular  position.  Not 
so  with  the  United  States.  We  are  not  an 
island,  but  a  continient,  geographioany  remote 
from  Europe^  and  pditicany  stin  more  so— on- 
conneeted  with  the  wars  of  Europe— havii^  but 
f^  of  our  own ;  having  bnt  little  cause  to  ex- 
pect descents  and  invasions^  and  bnt  little  to 
fear  flrom  them,  if  they  came.  Piracy  had  dis- 
appeared flrom  the  West  Indies  twmty  years 
befSmPB.  We  had  then  no  need  Ibr  a  home  squad- 
ron. Bui  Great  Britain  had  one ;  and  theiefore 
we  nrast.  That  was  the  trae  reason,  with  the 
cMre  for  a  great  navy,  dierished  by  the  party 
opposed  to  the  democracy  (no  matter  under 
what  name),  and  now  dominant  in  aU  the  de- 
partments of  the  government)  for  the  creation 
of  a  home  squadron  at  this  session.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  navy  board  recom- 
moided  it :  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  from  the 
Naval  Gommittee  of  the  House,  reported  a  bin 
for  it,  elaboratdy  recommended  in  a  most  ample 
rq[K»*t :  the  two  Houses  passed  it :  the  Presi- 
dent wpptOTBA  it :  sttd  thns,  at  thki  extra  ses- 
sion, was  fhstened  upon  the  country  a  supernu- 
merary fleet  of  two  fkr^tes,  two  sloops,  two 
sdiooners,  and  two  armed  steamers:  for  the 
annual  subsistence  and  repairs  of  which,  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated. This  was  fifteen  years  ago;  and  tho 
country  has  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  want,  the 
first  service,  rendered  by  this  domestic  squad- 
ron. In  the  mean  time,  it  furnishes  comfortable 
pay  and  subsistence,  and  commodious  living 
about  home,  to  some  consideraUe  number  of 
officers  and  men. 

But  the  ample  report  which  was  drawn  up^ 
and  of  which  five  thousand  extra  copies  were 
printed,  end  the  speeches  delivered  in  its  fiivor, 
were  bound  to  produce  reasons  for  this  new 
precaution  against  the  danger  of  invasion,  now 
to  be  provided  after  threescore  years  of  exists 
ence  without  it,  and  when  we  had  grown  too 
stroi^,  and  too  weU  covered  our  maritime  dtiea 
with  fortresses,  to  dread  tho  descent  of  any 
enemy.  Reasons  were  necessary  to  be  given, 
and  were ;  in  which  the  British  example,  of 
course,  was  omitted.  But  reasons  were  given 
(in  addition  to  the  main  d^  of  defence),  as 
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that  it  would  be  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  midshipmen ;  and  that  it  would 
give  employment  to  many  junior  officers  then 
idle- in  the  cities.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  reasons  it  was  believed  by  some  that  the 
merchant  service  was  the  best  school  in  which 
a  naval  officer  was  ever  trained ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  idle  officers,  that  the  true  remedy 
was  not  to  create  so  many.  The  sum  appro- 
priated by  the  bill  was  in  gross— so  much  for 
all  the  different  objects  named  in  the  bill,  with- 
out saying  how  much  for  each.  This  was  ob- 
jected to  by  Mr.  McKay  of  North  Carolina^  as 
being  contrary  to  democratic  practice,  which 
required  specific  appropriations;  also  as  being 
a  mere  disguise  for  an  increase  of  the  navy; 
and  further  that  it  was  not  competent  for  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  employment  of  a  navy.  He 
said  : 

'^  That  the  bill  before  the  committee  proposed 
to  appropriate  a  gross  sum  to  effect  the  object 
in  view,  which  he  deemed  a  departure  from  the 
wholesome  rule  heretofore  observed  in  making 
appropriations.  It  was  known  to  all  that  since 
the  political  revolution  of  1800,  which  placed 
the  ocmocratic  party  in  power,  the  doctrine  had 
generally  prevailed,  that  all  our  appropriations 
should  be  specific.  Now  he  would  suggest  to 
the  chairman  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
pursue  that  course  in  the  present  instance, 
ilcrc  Mr.  McKay  enumerated  the  different  items 
of  expenditure  to  be  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
and  named  the  specific  sum  for  each.  This  was 
the  form,  he  saic^  in  which  all  our  naval  appro- 
priation bills  had  heretofore  passed.  He  saw 
no  reason  for  a  departure  from  this  wholesome 
practice  in  this  instance — a  practice  which  was 
the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  securing 
the  accountability  of  our  disbursing  officers. 
There  was  another  suggestion  he  would  throw 
out  for  the  consideration  of  the  chairman,  and 
he  thought  it  possessed  some  weight  This  bill  ; 
purported  to  be  for  the  establishment  of  a  home  I 
squadron,  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more  ' 
nor  less  than  for  the  increase  of  the  navy. 
Again,  could  Congress  be  asked  to  direct  the 
manner  in  which  this  squadron,  after  it  was  fit- 
ted out,  should  be  employed  ?  It  was  true  that 
by  the  constitution,  Congress  alone  was  author- 
ized to  build  and  fit  out  a  navy,  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  commandcr-in-chie^  and  had  alone 
the  power  to  direct  how  and  where  it  should  be  i 
emploved.  The  title  of  this  bill  therefore, 
should  be  ^  a  bill  to  increase  the  navy,'  for  it 
would  not  be  imperative  on  the  President  to  em- 
ploy this  squadron  on  our  coasts.  Mr.  M.  said 
ne  did  not  rise  to  enter -into  a  long  discussion, 
but  merely  to  suggest  to  the  consideration  or 
the  duurman  of  the  oonmiittee^  the  propriety 


of  making  the  ^jpropriatioos  m  tbe  bill  ape- 
cific." 

"Mr.  Wise  said  that  he  agreed  entirelj  with 
the  gentleman  finom  North  CaroUna  m  to  the 
doctrine  of  specific  appropriationB ;  and  if  hi 
supposed  that  this  bill  yidated  that  aalntaiy 
principle  he  should  be  willing  .to  amend  it 
But  it  did  not ;  it  dedured  a  specific  o1ject|  for 
which  the  money  was  givai.  He  did  not  ne 
the  necessitr  of  going  into  all  the  items  wbidi 
made  up  the  sum.  That  GongreBS  had  ae 
power  to  ordain  that  a  portion  of  the  mvy 
should  be  always  retained  upon  the  ooast  as  a 
home  squadron,  was  to  him  a  new  dodnWi 
The  bill  did  not  say  that  theee  Teeaeb  ahonld 
never  be  sent  any  where  else." 

^  Mr.  McKat  msisted  on  the  groand  be  had 
taken,  and  went  into  a  very  handsome  enloaj 
on  the  principle  of  specific  appropriatioDa  <^tEe 
public  money,  as  giving  to  the  people  the  011I7 
security  they  had  for  uie  proper  aiid  the  eeo- 
nomical  use  of  their  money ;  but  tfaia^  ]^  the 
present  shape  of  the  bill,  they  wonld  entirdy  be 
deprived  of.  The  bill  might  be  modified  widi 
the  utmost  ease,  but  he  slMuld  more  no  amend- 
ments.'' 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King^  the  reporter  ef  the 
bill,  entered  largely  into  its  support,  and  made 
some  comparative  statements  to  show  tbit 
much  money  had  been  expended  heretofcte  ob 
the  navy  with  very  inadequate  results  fai  get- 
ting guns  afloat,  going  as  high  as  eight  miUioBi 
of  dollars  in  a  year  and  floating  bat  five  hna- 
drcd  and  fifty  guns ;  and  chumed  an  impfOiV' 
ment  now,  as,  for  seven  millions  and  a  third 
they  would  fioat  one  thousand  and  setcotf 
guns.    Mr.  King  then  said  : 

'<  He  had  heard  much  about  the  abuse  ead 
misapplication  of  moneys  appropriated  for  thi 
navy,  and  he  believed  it  all  to  be  true.  T» 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  charge,  he  would  le- 
fer  to  the  table  already  quoted,  soowinff  on  ose 
hand  the  appropriations  made,  and  on  the  other 
the  results  thereby  obtained.  In  1800  then 
had  been  an  appropriation  of  $2,704,148,  ini 
we  had  then  876  guns  afloat;  while  ini83& 
with  an  appropriation  of  $7,011,055,  we  had 
but  462  guns  afloat  In  1841,  with  an  Kpaco- 
priation  of  a  little  over  three  millions,  we  oad 
836  guns  afloat ;  and  m  1838,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  over  eight  millions,  we  had  but  554 
guns  afloat  These  facts  were  sufficient  to  ihov 
how  enormous  must  have  been  the  abuses  sone- 
where." 

Mr.  King  also  gave  a  statement  of  the  Fnuk 
and  British  navies,  and  showed  their  greet 
strength,  in  order  to  encourage  our  own  boild- 
ing  of  a  great  navy  to  be  able  to  oops  with 
them  on  the  ocean.    He 
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''Alluded  to  the  chuiflewhidi  had  manilSBei- 
ed  iteelf  in  the  naval  poli<r7  of  Great  Britain,  in 
regard  to  a  substitution  of  steam  power  for  or- 
wuj  ships  of  war.  He  stated  the  enumersr 
Htm  of  the  British  fleet,  in  1840,  to  be  as  fel- 
lows :  ships  of  the  line,  105 ;  vessels  of  a  lower 
grades  in  all,  403 ;  and  war  steamers,  87.  The 
nnmher  of  steamers  had  since  then  been  stated 
at  300.  The  French  navy,  in  1840,  consisted 
of  23  ships  of  the  Mne,  180  lesser  vessels,  and  86 
steamers ;  besides  which,  there  had  been,  at 
that  time,  eight  more  steamers  on  the  stocks. 
These  vessels  could  bo  propelled  bj  steam 
across  the  Atlantic  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  Uves  and 
property  of  our  people,  if  encountered  by  a 
finoe  of  this  description,  without  a  gun  to  de- 
fend themselves  ? '^ 

Lmes  of  railroad,  with  their  steam-cars^  had 
not,  at  that  time^  taken  sudi  extension  and 
mnltiplfeation  as  to  be  taken  into  the  account 
ibr  national  defence.  Now  troops  can  come 
ftom  the  geographical  centre  of  Missouri  in 
about  sixty  hours  (summoned  by  the  electric 
telegraph  in  a  few  nunutes),  and  arrive  at  al- 
most any  pomt  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  from 
aU  the  intermediate  States  in  a  proportionately 
less  time.  The  railroad,  and  the  electric  tele- 
graph, have  opened  a  new  era  in  defensive  war, 
and  especially  for  the  United  States,  supersed- 
ing old  ideas,  and  depriving  invasion  of  all 
alarm.  But  the  bill  was  passed — almost  unan- 
imously— only  eight  votes  against  it  in  the 
House;  namely:  Linn  Boyd  of  Kentucky; 
Walter  Coles  of  Virginia ;  John  G.  Floyd  of 
New  York;  William  0.  Goode  of  Virginia; 
Cave  Johnson,  Abraham  McClelland,  and 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey  of  Tennessee;  and  John 
Thompson  Mason  of  Maryland.  It  passed  the 
Senate  without  yeas  and  nays. 

A  part  of  the  report  in  favor  of  the  home 
squadron  was  also  a  recommendation  to  extend 
assistance  oat  of  the  public  treasury  to  the  es- 
tablisfament  of  private  lines  of  ocean  steamers, 
adapted  to  war  purposes ;  and  in  conformity  to 
it  Mr.  King  moved  this  resolution : 

"^Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  aiding  individuals  or  companies  in  our 
establishment  of  lines  of  armed  steamers  be- 
tween some  of  our  principal  North^ii  and 
Southern  ports,  and  to  foreign  ports  ;  to  adver- 
tise for  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  such 
lines  as  he  may  deem  most  important  and  prac- 
ticable ;  and  to  report  to  this  House  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress." 

Vol.  II.— 18 


This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  laid  ths 
£Mindatioa  for  those  annual  enonsous  i^pro^ 
priations  for  private  lmes  of  ocean  steamen 
which  have  sulgected  many  memben  of  Coor 
grass  to  such  odious  iniputations,  and  which 
has  taken,  and  is  taking,  so  many  millions  of 
the  puhtio  UMMMj  to  enable  individuals  to  break 
down  competition)  and  enrich  themselves  at 
the  public  expense.  It  was  a  measure  worthj 
to  go  with  the  home  squadrenj  and  the  worst 
of  the  two— saeh  a  useless  wasts  of  mon^; 
and  each  illustrating  the  difficulty,  and  almost 
total  impossibility,  (tf  getting  rid  of  bad  meas- 
ures when  once  passed,  and  an  interest  created 
for  them. 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

BECHABTES  OF  THE  DIBTBIOT  BANKS :  MB.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH:  EXTBACrs. 

Mr.  Bsntok  then  proposed  the  fi>lk>wing 
amen&nent : 

^And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  each  sad 
eveiy  of  said  banks  be,  and  tney  are  hereby, 
expressly  prohibited  ftom  issuing  or  payine 
out,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  any  bil^ 
note,  or  ether  paper,  des^;ned  or  intendea  to  be 
used  and  circulated  as  money,  of  a  less  denomir 
nation  than  five  dollars,  or  of  any  denomination 
between  five  and  ten  dollars,  after  one  year 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  or  between  ten 
and  twenty  dollars,  after  two  years  from  the. 
same  time ;  and  for  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  or  for  issuing  or  paying 
out  the  notes  of  any  bank  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, its  own  inclusive,  the  offending  bank  shall 
incur  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  pro- 
vided and  directed  by  the  first  section  of  this 
act  for  the  case  of  supension  or  refusal  to  pa^ 
in  specie ;  to  be  enforced  in  like  manner  as  is 
directed  by  that  section." 

Mr.  Benton.  The  design  of  the  amendment 
is  to  suppress  two  great  evils  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem :  the  evil  of  small  notes,  and  that  of  banks 
combining  to  sustain  each  other  in  a  state  of 
suspension.  Small  notes  are  a  curse  in  themr 
selves  to  honest,  respectable  banks,  and  lead  to 
their  embarrassment,  whether  issued  by  them- 
selves or  others.  They  go  into  hands  of  labors 
ing  people,  and  become  greatly  diffused,  and 
give  rise  to  panics ;  and  when  a  panic  is  raised 
it  cannot  be  stopped  among  the  hold«rs  of  these 
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■mall  notes.  Their  mnltitadinoiu  holders  can- 
not go  into  the  countin^room  to  examine 
assets,  and  ascertain  an  ultimate  ability.  They 
rash  to  the  counter,  and  demand  pay.  They 
assemble  in  crowds,  and  spread  alarm.  When 
started,  the  alarm  becomes  contagious — makes 
a  run  upon  all  banks ;  and  overturns  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad.  Small  notes  are  a  curse  to 
an  good  banks.  They  are  the  cause  of  suspen- 
sions. When  the  Bank  of  England  commenced 
operations,  she  issued  no  notes  of  a  less  denom- 
ination than  one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  and 
when  the  notes  were  paid  into  the  Bank,  they 
were  cancelled  and  destroyed.  But  in  the 
course  of  one  hundred  and  three  years,  she 
worked  down  from  one  hundred  pound  notes 
to  one  pound  notes.  And  when  did  they  com- 
mence reducing  the  amount  of  their  notes? 
During  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  When  the  notes  got  down  to  one  pound, 
specie  was  driven  from  circulation,  and  went  to 
France  and  Holland,  and  a  suspension  of  six 
and  twenty  years  followed 

They  are  a  curse  to  all  good  banks  in  another 
way:  they  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the 
country :  and  when  that  is  banished  the  foun- 
dation which  supports  the  bank  is  removed: 
and  the  bank  itself  must  come  tumbling  down. 
While  there  is  gold  and  silver  in  the  country — 
m  common  circulation — banks  will  be  but  little 
called  upon  for  it :  and  if  pressed  can  get  assist- 
ance from  their  customers.  But  when  it  is 
banished  the  country,  they  alone  are  called 
upon,  and  get  no  help  if  hard  run.  All  good 
banks  should  be  against  small  notes  on  their 
own  account 

These  small  notes  are  a  curse  to  the  public. 
They  are  the  great  source  of  counterfeiting. 
Look  at  any  price  current,  and  behold  the  cata- 
logue of  the  counterfeits.  They  are  almost  all 
on  the  small  denominations — under  twenty  dol- 
lars. And  this  counterfeiting,  besides  being  a 
crime  in  itself,  leads  to  crimes — to  a  general 
demoralization  in  passing  them.  Holders  can- 
not afibrd  to  lose  them  :  they  cannot  trace  out 
the  person  from  whom  they  got  them.  They 
gave  value  for  them ;  and  pass  them  to  some- 
body— generally  the  most  meritorious  and  least 
able  to  bear  the  loss — the  day-laborer.  Final- 
ly, they  stop  in  somebody's  hands — generally 
in  the  hands  of  a  working  man  or  woman. 

Why  are  banks  so  fond  of  issuing  these  small 


notes?  Why,  m  the  first  plftoe,  banks  of  hi^ 
character  are  against  them :  It  Ib  only  the  pred- 
atory class  that  are  for  them:  and,  unfiirtii- 
nately,  they  are  a  numerous  progeny.  It  is  in 
vain  they  say  they  issue  them  for  pabUe  ac- 
commodation. The  public  would  be  modi  bet- 
ter acconmaodated  with  silver  ddUan,  gold  dol- 
lars— with  hali^  whole,  double^  and  qovlff 
eagles — whereof  they  would  hsie  enoi^  if 
these  predatory  notes  were  BuppreBaed.  Ko! 
they  are  issued  for  profit— for  dishoneit  pnH 
— ^for  the  shameful  and  criminal  purpoae  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing.  It  Is  for  the  wev 
and  tear  of  these  little  piMbring  nirtf  i^iii' 
for  their  loss  in  the  hands  of  somebody  I  iriddk 
loss  is  the  banker's  gain !  the  gain  of  a  di^  or 
a  week's  work  flrom  a  poor  man,  or  ^ 
nothing.  Shame  on  such  a  spirit,  mud 
punishment  on  it  besides.  But  althoq^  tb 
gains  are  small  individually,  and  in  the  petty  hr- 
ceny  spirit,  yet  the  aggregate  is  great ;  aad  cih 
ters  into  the  regulai'  calculation  of  profit  ia  tliiaB 
paper  money  machines ;  and  counts  In  the  cvL 
There  is  always  a  large  per  centum  of  thne 
notes  outstanding — ^never  to  come  bade  Whel^ 
at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  Patliameit  ze- 
pealed  the  privilege  granted  to  the  Bank  of 
England  to  issue  notes  under  fire  poond^  a 
large  amount  were  outstanding ;  and  thon^  the 
repeal  took  place  more  than  twenty  yean  ifo^ 
yet  every  quarterly  return  of  the  Bank  mm 
shows  that  millions  of  these  notes  are  still  oil- 
standing,  which  are  lost  or  destroyed,  and  nenr 
will  be  presented.  The  Bank  of  England  don 
not  now  issue  any  note  under  five  pounds  8lc^ 
ling:  nor  any  other  bank  in  England.  TW 
large  banks  repulsed  the  privilege  for  thoa- 
selves,  and  got  it  denied  to  all  the  small  duL 
To  carry  the  iniquity  of  these  piUagiiy  littk 
notes  to  the  highest  point,  and  to  make  thai 
open  swindlers,  is  to  issue  them  at  one  piaoi^ 
redeemable  at  another.  That  is  to  doable  thi 
cheat — to  multiply  the  chance  of  losing  the  litth 
plunderer  by  sending  him  abroad,  and  to  get  a 
chance  of  '*  shaving  "  him  in  if  he  docs  not  pk 
The  statistics  of  crime  in  Groat  Britain  ahov, 
that  of  all  the  counterfeiting  of  bank  biili  nd 
paper  securities  in  that  kingdom,  more  is  tamr 
terfeited  on  notes  under  five  pounds  than  ofcr, 
and  it  is  the  same  in  this  country.  On  whoa 
does  the  loss  of  these  counterfeit  notes  frU  I  Oi 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant— the  laborer  aad  thi 
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mechftnic.  Hence  these  banks  inflict  a  double 
injury  on  the  poorer  classes ;  and  of  all  the  evils 
of  the  banking  system,  the  most  revolting  is  its 
imposing  unequal  burdens  on  that  portion  of  the 
people  the  least  able  to  bear  them. 

Mr.  B.  then  instanced  a  case  in  point  of  an 
Insormnoe  Ckmipany  in  St.  Louis,  which,  in  vio- 
lation ci  law,  assumed  banking  privileges,  and 
dicolated  to  a  kige  extent  the  notes  of  a  sus- 
pended bank.  Up  to  Saturday  night  these  notes 
were  paid  oat  from  its  counter,  and  the  working 
man  and  mei^hanirai  of  St  Louis  were  paid  their 
week's  wages  in  them.  Well,  when  Monday 
moning  came^  the  Insurance  Company  refused 
to  receive  one  of  them,  and  they  fell  at  once  to 
fiffy  cents  on  the  doUur.  Thus  the  laborer  and 
the  mechanic  had  three  days  of  their  labor  an- 
nihilated, or  had  worked  three  days  for  the  ez- 
dosiTe  benefit  of  those  who  had  swindled  them ; 
and  all  this  by  a  bank  having  power  to  receive 
or  reftise  what  paper  they  please,  and  when  they 
please.  And  the  Senate  are  now  called  upon  to 
confer  the  same  privilege  upon  the  banks  of  this 
district 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  agiunst  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples injustice — in  opposition  to  God's  most 
holy  canon,  to  make  a  thing  of  value  to-day, 
which  will  be  of  none  to-morrow.  You  might 
as  well  permit  the  dry  goods  merchant  to  call 
his  yard  measure  three  yards,  or  the  grocer  to 
call  his  quart  three  quarts,  as  to  permit  the 
bonker  to  call  his  dollar  three  dollars.  There 
is  no  diflference  in  principle,  though  more  subtle 
in  the  manner  of  doing  it  Money  is  the  stand- 
mzd  of  value,  as  the  yard,  and  the  gallon,  and 
the  pound  weight,  were  the  standards  of  meas- 
ore. 

When  he  proposed  the  amendment^  he  con- 
sidered it  a  proper  opportunity  to  bring  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  great  ques- 
tion, whether  they  should  have  an  exclusive 
pnper  currency  or  not  He  wished  to  call  their 
attention  to  this  war  upon  the  currency  of  the 
constitution — a  war  unremitting  and  mercfless 
— to  establish  in  this  country  an  exclusive  paper 
currency.  This  war  to  subvert  the  gold  and 
silver  currency  of  the  constitution,  is  waged  by 
that  party  who  vilify  your  branch  mints,  ridicule 
gold,  ridicule  silver,  go  for  banks  at  all  times 
and  at  all  places ;  and  go  for  a  paper  circulation 
down  to  notes  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents.  He 
Rjoioed  that  this  question  was  presented  in  that 


body,  on  a  {datform  so  hi^  that  every  American 
can  see  it — the  question  of  a  sound  or  depreciated 
currency.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  advocates  of 
banks.  State  and  national,  show  their  hand  on 
this  question. 

To  hear  these  paper-money  advocates  cele- 
brate their  idol»— for  they  really  seem  to  wor- 
ship bank  notes — and  the  smaller  and  meaner 
the  better — one  would  be  tempted  to  think  that 
bank  notes  were  the  ancient  and  universal  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  and  that  gold  and  silver 
were  a  modem  invention — an  innovation— an 
experiment — ^the  device  of  some  quack,  who  de- 
served no  better  answer  than  to  be  called  hum- 
bug. To  hear  them  discoursing  of  ^  sound  . 
banks,"  and  ^  sound  circulating  medium,"  one 
would  suppose  that  they  considered  gold  and 
silver  unsound,  and  subject  to  disease,  rotten- 
ness, and  death.  But,  why  do  they  apply  this 
phrase  '^  sound  "  to  banks  and  their  currency  ? 
It  is  a  phrase  never  applied  to  any  thing  which 
is  not  subject  to  unsoundness — to  disease — to 
rottenness— to  death.  The  very  phrase  brings 
up  the  idea  of  something  subject  to  unsound- 
ness ;  and  that  is  true  of  banks  of  circulation 
and  their  currency :  but  it  is  not  true  of  gold 
and  silver :  and  the  phrase  is  never  applied  to 
them.  No  one  speaks  of  the  gold  or  silver  cur- 
rency as  being  sound,  and  for  the  reason  that  no 
one  ever  heard  of  it  as  rotten. 

Young  merchants,  and  some  old  ones,  think 
there  is  no  living  without  banks — no  transact- 
ing business  without  a  paper  money  currency. 
Have  these  persons  ever  heard  of  Holland,  where 
there  are  merchants  dealing  in  tens  of  millions, 
and  all  of  it  in  gold  and  silver  ?  Have  they  ever 
heard  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  there 
was  no  bank  of  circulation,  not  even  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and  whose  immense  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  exclusively  upon  gold 
and  the  conmierdal  bill  of  exchange?  Have 
they  ever  heard  of  France,  where  the  currency 
amounts  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  all  hard  money  1  For,  although 
the  Bank  of  France  has  notes  of  one  hundred, 
and  five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  francs,  they 
are  not  used  as  currency  but  as  convenient  bills 
of  exchange,  for  remittance,  or  travelling.  Have 
they  ever  heard  of  the  armies,  and  merchants, 
and  imperial  courts  of  antiquity?  Were  the 
Roman  armies  paid  with  paper?  did  the  mer- 
chant princes  deal  in  paper?    Was  K'meveh 
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and  Babylon  built  on  paper?  Was  Solomon's 
temple  so  built  ?  And  yet,  according  to  these 
paper-money  idolaters,  we  cannot  pay  a  hand- 
fbl  of  militia  without  paper !  cannot  open  a  dry 
goods  store  in  a  shanty  without  paper !  cannot 
build  a  house  without  paper!  cannot  build  a 
Tillage  of  log  houses  in  the  woods,  or  a  street  of 
shanties  in  a  suburb,  without  a  bank  in  then- 
midst!  This  is  real  humbuggery;  and  for 
which  the  industrial  classes — the  whole  work- 
ing population,  have  to  pay  an  enormous  price. 
Does  any  one  calculate  the  cost  to  the  people  of 
banking  in  our  country  ?  how  many  costly  edi- 
fices haye  to  be  built?  what  an  army  of  officers 
haye  to  be  maintuned?  what  daily  expenses 
haye  to  be  incurred?  how  many  stockholders 
must  get  profits  ?  in  a  word,  what  a  yast  sum  a 
bank  lays  out  before  it  begins  to  make  its  half 
yearly  diyiden  1  of  four  or  fiye  per  centum,  Icay- 
ing  a  surplus—  all  to  come  out  of  the  productiye 
classes  of  the  people?  And  after  that  comes 
the  losses  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  small  notes 
— ^by  suspensions  and  breakings — by  expansions 
and  contractions  —  by  making  money  scarce 
when  they  want  to  buy,  and  plenty  when 
they  want  to  sell.  We  talk  of  standing 
armies  in  Europe,  liying  on  the  people:  we 
haye  an  army  of  bank  officers  here  doing  the 
same.  We  talk  of  European  taxes ;  the  banks 
tax  us  here  as  much  as  kings  tax  their  subjects. 
And  this  district  is  crying  out  for  banks;  It 
has  six,  and  wants  them  rechartercd — Congress 
all  the  time  spending  more  hard  money  among 
them  than  they  can  use.  They  had  twelve 
banks :  and  what  did  they  have  to  do  ?  Send 
to  Holland,  where  there  is  not  a  single  bank  of 
circulation,  to  borrow  one  million  of  dollars  in 
gold,  which  they  got  at  fiye  per  centum  per  an- 
num ;  and  then  could  not  pay  the  interest.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  year  the  interest  could  not 
be  paid ;  and  Congress  had  to  pay  it  to  saye  the 
whole  corporate  effects  of  the  city  from  being 
sold — sold  to  the  Dutch,  because  the  Dutch  had 
no  banks.  And  sold  it  would  have  been  if  Con- 
gress had  not  put  up  the  money :  for  the  dis- 
tress warrant  was  out,  and  was  to  be  levied  in 
thirty  days.  Then  what  does  this  city  want 
with  banks  of  circulation  ?  She  has  no  use  for 
them ;  but  I  only  propose  to  make  them  a  little 
safer  by  suppressing  their  small  notes,  and  prc- 
yenting  them  from  dealing  in  the  depreciated 
notes  of  suspended,  or  broken  banks. 


CHAPTEB    LXXV. 

BEYOLT  IN  CANADA:  B0BDEB8YMPATHT:  TtMM^ 
NESS  OF  MR.  VAN  BUBEN:  PUBUO  PKAGB  ES- 
DANOEBED-AND  PBESEBYED :— 0A8X  OF  MC- 
LEOD. 

The  revolt  which  took  place  in  Canada  bt  tht 
winter  of  1837-'8  led  to  conseqoenoaB  wfaieh 
tried  the  firmness  <^  the  administraUfn,  and 
also  tried  the  action  of  our  dnplieate  ini  of 
government  in  its  relations  with  fi>re%n  porai. 
The  revolt  commenced  imposingly,  with  a  htgt 
show  of  disjointed  forces,  gaining  advantagos  at 
the  start;  but  was  soon  checked  hj  the  ngnkr 
local  troops.  The  French  population,  beiqg  the 
majority  of  the  people,  were  ehieflj  Hs  pio- 
moters,  with  some  emigrants  from  the  Uaifeed 
States ;  and  when  defeated  they  to(^  refiigs  ca 
an  island  in  the  Niagara  River  on  the  Britiik 
side,  near  the  Canadian  coast,  and  were  coQeelr 
ing  men  and  supplies  from  the  United  StatMtD 
renew  the  contest  From  the  beginnii^  aa  ia- 
tense  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  inaiugeuU  aui- 
fested  itself  all  along  the  United  Statea  border, 
upon  a  line  of  a  thousand  miles — from  Temoat 
to  Michigan.  As  soon  as  blood  began  to  flov 
on  the  Canadian  side,  this  feeling  broke  out  into 
acts  on  the  American  side,  and  into  oi^uiiatioa 
for  the  assistance  of  the  revolting  par^f— tla 
patriots,  as  they  were  called.  Men 
and  enrolled,  formed  themselves  into  < 
and  battalions,  appointed  officers— even  gat- 
rals — ^issued  proclamations — forced  the  poblic 
stores  and  supplied  themselves  with  anas  aad 
ammunition :  and  were  oertainlj  asaembling  ia 
sufficient  numbers  to  have  enabled  the  iaiv- 
gents  to  make  successful  head  against  any  Brit- 
ish forces  then  in  the  provinces.  The  wUe 
border  line  was  in  a  state  of  ezcitemeiit  tad 
commotion — ^many  determined  to  i 
assist — many  more  willing  to  see  the  i 
given:  the  smaller  part  only  disooanteoaaeBd 
the  proceeding  and  wished  to  preserve  the  i^ 
tions  which  the  laws  of  the  ooontry,  and  the 
duties  of  good  neighboiiiood,  required.  To  the 
Canadian  authorities  these  movements  on  ^ 
American  side  were  the  cause  of  the  decpoet 
solicitude ;  and  not  without  reason :  fbr  thi 
numbers,  the  inflamed  feeling^  and  the  d^ 
tcrmined  temper  of  these  auziliariea^  prasealode 
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force  impossible  for  the  Canadian  authorities  to 
resist,  if  dashing  upon  them,  and  difficult  for 
their  own  goyemment  to  restrain.  From  the 
first  demonstration,  and  withJlit  waitmg  for 
any  request  from  the  British  minister  at  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Fox),  the  President  took  the  steps 
which  showed  his  determination  to  have  the  laws 
of  neutrality  respected.  A  proclamation  was 
immediately  issued,  admonishing  and  command- 
ing all  citisens  to  Sesist  from  such  illegal  pro- 
oeedings,  and  threatening  the  guilty  with  the 
utmost  penalties  of  the  law.  But  the  President 
knew  full  well  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which 
a  proclamation,  and  a  threat,  were  to  have  effi- 
cacy ;  and  he  took  care  to  add  material  means 
to  his  words.  Instructions  were  issued  to  all 
the  federal  law  officers  along  the  border,  the 
mtirghula  and  district  attorneys,  to  be  vigilant 
in  mft^'^g  arrests :  and  many  were  made,  and 
proeecutions  instituted.  He  called  upon  the 
goremors  of  the  border  States  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  illegal  movement :  which  they  did. 
And  to  these  he  added  all  the  military  and  naval 
resooroes  whidi  could  be  collected.  Major-gen- 
eral Soott  was  sent  to  the  line,  with  eveiy  dis- 
poMible  regular  soldier,  and  with  authority  to 
call  on  the  governors  of  New  York  and  Michi- 
gan for  militia  and  volunteers :  several  steam- 
boats were  chartered  on  Lake  Erie,  placed  un- 
der the  oonmiand  of  naval  officers,  well  manned 
with  ragolar  soldiers,  and  ordered  to  watch  the 
lake. 

The  fidelity,  and  even  sternness  with  which 
all  these  lawless  expeditions  from  the  United 
Statee,  were  repressed  and  rebuked  by  Presi- 
dent Van  Buien,  were  shown  by  him  in  his  last 
communication  to  Congress  on  the  subject ;  in 
which  he  said: 

'^Information  has  been  given  to  me,  derived 
firom  official  and  other  sources,  that  many  citi- 
xeos  of  the  United  States  have  associated  to- 
gether to  make  hostile  incursions  from  our 
territoiy  into  Canada,  and  to  aid  and  abet  insur- 
section  there,  in  violation  of  the  obligations  and 
ImwB  of  the  United  States^  and  in  open  disregard 
of  their  own  duties  as  citizens. 

^  The  results  of  these  criminal  assaults  upon 
the  peace  and  order  of  a  neighboring  country 
have  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  fatally  de- 
structive to  the  misguided  or  deluded  persons 
engaged  in  them,  and  highly  injurious  to  those 
in  whose  behalf  they  are  professed  to  have  been 
undertaken.  The  authorities  in  Canada,  from 
intelligence  received  of  such  intended  move- 


ments among  our  citizens,  have  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  take  precautionary  measures  against 
them ;  have  actually  embodied  the  militia,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  to  repel  the  invasion  to 
which  th^  believed  the  colonies  were  exposed 
from  the  United  States.  A  state  of  feeling  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier  has  thus  been  pro- 
duced, which  called  for  prompt  and  vigorous  in- 
terference. If  an  insurrection  existed  in  Canada, 
the  amicable  dispositions  of  the  United  States 
towards  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
themselves,  would  lead  them  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  to  restrain  their  citizens  from  all 
violations  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed 
for  its  enforcement.  But  this  government  re- 
cognizes a  still  higher  obligation  to  repress  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  a  country  where  order  prevails,  or 
has  been  re-established.  Depredations  bv  our 
citizens  upon  nations  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  or  combinations  for  committing  them, 
have  at  all  times  been  regarded  by  the  American 
government  and  people  with  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence. Military  incursions  by  our  citizens  into 
countries  so  situated,  and  the  commission  of  acts 
of  violence  on  the  members  thereof  in  order  to 
effect  a  change  in  its  government,  or  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  have,  from  the  commencement 
of  our  government,  been  held  equally  criminal 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  them,  and  as 
much  deserving  of  punishment  as  would  be  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  similar  acts  within  our  own  territory." 

By  these  energetic  means,  invasions  frt)m  the 
American  side  were  prevented ;  and  in  a  contest 
with  the  British  regulars  and  the  local  troops, 
the  disjointed  insurgents,  though  numerous, 
were  overpowered — dispersed — subjected — or 
driven  out  of  Canada.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  neutrality  most  faithfully, 
not  merely  in  obedience  to  treaties  and  the  law 
of  nations,  but  from  a  high  conviction  of  what 
was  right  and  proper  in  itself,  and  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  his  own  country  as  well  as 
that  of  a  neighboring  power.  Interroption  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  would 
be  an  evil  itself,  even  if  limited  to  such  inter- 
ruption: but  the  peace  of  the  United  States 
might  be  endangered:  and  it  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  that  bands  of  disorderly  citizens  should 
bring  on  war.  He  had  done  all  that  the  laws, 
and  all  that  a  sense  of  right  and  justice  required 
—and  successfully,  to  the  repression  of  hostile 
movements — and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Brit- 
ish authorities.  Faithfully  and  ably  seconded 
by  his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Forsyth),  and 
by  his  Attorney-general  (Mr.  Gilpin),  he  auo- 
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oeeded  in  preBerving  our  neutral  relations  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances  to  which  they  had 
ever  been  exposed,  and  at  large  cost  of  personal 
popularity  to  himself:  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
border  States  resented  his  so  earnest  interfer- 
ence to  prevent  aid  to  the  insurgents. 

The  whole  afiair  was  over,  and  happily,  when 
a  most  unexpected  occurrence  reyiycd  the  diffi- 
culty— gaye  it  a  new  turn — and  made  the  soil 
of  the  United  States  itself,  the  scene  of  inya- 
gion — of  bloodshed — of  conflagration — and  of 
abduction.  Some  remnant  of  the  dispersed  in- 
surgents had  taken  refuge  on  Navy  Island,  near 
the  Canadian  shore ;  and  reinforced  by  some 
Americans,  were  making  a  stand  there,  and 
threatening  a  descent  upon  the  British  colonics. 
Their  whole  number  has  been  ascertained  to 
have  been  no  more  than  some  fiye  hundred — 
but  magnified  by  rumor  at  the  time  to  as  many 
thousands.  A  small  steamboat  from  the  Ameri- 
can side,  owned  by  a  diizen  of  the  United  States, 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  men  and  supplies 
to  this  assemblage  on  the  island.  Her  practices 
became  known  to  the  British  military  authori- 
ties, encamped  with  some  thousand  men  at  Chip- 
pewa, opposite  the  island ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  her  in  the  fact,  and  destroy  her. 
It  was  then  the  last  of  December.  A  night  ex- 
pedition of  boats  was  fitted  out  to  attack  this 
vessel,  moored  to  the  island;  but  not  finding 
her  there,  the  vessel  was  sought  for  in  her  own 
waters — found  moored  to  the  American  shore ; 
and  there  attacked  and  destroyed.  The  news 
of  this  outrage  was  immediately  communicated 
to  the  President,  and  by  him  made  known  to 
Congress  in  a  special  message — accompanied  by 
the  evidenoo  on  which  the  information  rested, 
and  by  a  statement  of  the  steps  which  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  in  consequence.  The  principal 
evidence  was  from  the  master  of  the  boat — her 
name,  the  Caroline — and  Schlosser,  on  the 
American  shore,  her  home  and  harbor.  After 
admitting  that  the  boat  had  been  employed  in 
carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  assemblage  on 
Navy  Island,  his  affidavit  continues : 

''That  fW>m  this  point  the  Carolme  ran  to 
Schlosser,  arriving  there  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  that,  between  this  time  and  dark, 
the  Caroline  made  two  trips  to  Navy  Island, 
landing  as  before.  That,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evenine,  this  deponent  caused  the  said  Caroline 
to  be  landed  at  Schlosser,  and  made  fast  with 


chains  to  the  dock  at  that  place.  That  the  crev 
and  officers  of  the  Caroline  nambered  ten,  nd 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  evening^  twen^-three 
individuals,  all  of  whom  were  citixena  of  the 
United  States,  came  on  board  of  the  Caroline^ 
and  reouestea  this  deponent  and  other  ofBeos 
of  the  ixMit  to  permit  them  to  remun  on  boird 
during  the  night,  as  they  were  unable  to  get 
lodgings  at  the  tavern  near  by ;  these  re^uesU 
were  acceded  to,  and  the  persons  thus  oommg  on 
board  retired  to  rest,  as  did  also  all  of  the  crw 
and  officers  of  the  Caroline,  except  such  as  were 
stationed  to  watch  during  the  nigfat.  That, 
about  midnight,  this  deponent  was  informed  \q 
one  of  the  watch,  that  sevend  boats  filled  with 
men,  were  making  towards  the  Caroliiie  from 
the  river,  and  this  deponent  immediately  gsre 
the  alarm ;  and  before  he  was  able  to  readi  ths 
deck,  the  Caroline  was  boarded  bj  some  70  or 
80  men,  all  of  whom  were  armed.  That  thej 
immediately  commenced  a  warfiure  with  moskdi, 
swords,  and  cutlasses,  upon  the  defenoekis  cnw 
and  passengers  of  the  Caroline,  under  a  fleroe 
cry  of  G — d  damn  them,  give  them  no  quaiier; 
kill  every  man :  fire  !  fire !  That  tlw  CanliBe 
was  abandoned  without  resistance,  and  the  oot;f 
efibrt  made  by  either  the  crew  or  jn—nni 
seemed  to  be  to  escape  slaughter.  That  tUi 
deponent  narrowly  escaped  ;  having  reoerred 
several  wounds,  none  of  which,  however,  are  of 
a  serious  character.  That  immediately  after  the 
Caroline  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  anned  toe 
who  boarded  her,  she  was  set  on  fire,  cot  1o«r 
from  the  dock,  was  towed  into  the  cimcnt  of 
the  river,  there  abandoned,  and  soon  after  d^ 
scended  the  Niagara  Falls :  that  this  depoont 
has  made  vigilant  search  after  the  individaih 
thirty-three  in  number,  who  are  known  to  hsit 
been  on  the  Caroline  at  the  time  she  vtt 
boarded,  and  twenty-one  only  are  to  be  fbond, 
one  of  whom,  to  wit,  Amos  burfee.  of  Bdbla 
was  found  dead  upon  the  dock,  having  reecind 
a  shot  from  a  musket,  the  ball  of  whidi  pae- 
trated  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  oame  oat 
at  the  forehead.  James  H.  King,  and  CapUia 
C.  F.  Uarding,  were  seriously,  though  not  inoi^ 
tally  wound^.  Several  others  received  flUght 
wounds.  The  twelve  individuals  who  are  miB»* 
ing,  this  deponent  has  no  doubt,  were  chber 
murdered  upon  the  steamboat,  or  found  a  walciy 
grave  in  the  cataract  of  the  fiuls.  And  this  de- 
ponent further  sa^ s,  that  immediately  after  fiw 
Caroline  was  got  mto  the  current  of  the  streim 
and  abandoned  as  before  stated,  beaoon  li^ti 
were  discovered  upon  the  Canada  shore.  Msr 
Chippewa ;  and  after  sufficient  time  had  etapssl 
to  enable  the  boats  to  reach  that  shore^  this  de- 
ponent distinctly  heard  loud  and  vodftrow 
cheering  at  that  point  That  this  deponent  bti 
no  doubt  that  the  individuals  who  boarded  the 
Caroline,  were  a  part  of  the  British  fbroes  nom 
stationea  at  Chippewa." 

Ample  corroborative  testimony  conilniMd  thii 
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affidayit— for  which,  in  fiwrt,  there  was  no  neoes- 
Aitj,as  the  oflker  in  oranmand  of  the  boats  made 
his  ofBdal  report  to  his  superior  (Col.  Mc- 
Nab),  to  the  same  effect— who  published  it  in 
general  orders ;  and  celebrated  the  event  as  an 
exploit  This  report  yaried  but  little  from  the 
American  in  any  respect,  and  made  it  worse  in 
others.  After  stating  that  he  did  not  find  the 
Caroline  at  NaTjr  Island,  ^  as  expected,"  he  went 
in  seardi  of  her,  and  fimnd  her  at  Grand  Island, 
and  moored  to  the  shore.  The  report  pro- 
ceeds: 

^'I  then  assembled  the  boats  off  the  pohit  of 
the  Island,  and  dropped  (quietly  down  upon  the 
steamer ;  we  were  not  disooTered  until  within 
twenty  yards  of  her,  when  the  sentry  upon  the 
gangway  hailed  us.  and  asked  for  tl|BkC0unter- 
sign,  which  I  told  nim  we  would  give  wlu!h»we 
cot  on  board ;  he  then  fired  upon  us,  when  we 
immediately  boarded  and  found  from  twenty  to 
thirty  men  upon  her  decks,  who  were  easily 
overoome,  ana  in  two  minutes  she  was  in  our 
possession.  As  the  current  wa8*running  strong, 
and  our  position  close  to  the  Falls  of  Imgara,  I 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  bum  the  vessel ;  but 
previously  to  setting  her  on  fire,  we  took  the 
precaution  to  loose  ner  from  her  moorings,  and 
tarn  her  out  into  the  stream,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  destruction  of  anything  like 
American  property.  In  short,  all  those  on  board 
the  steamer  who  did  not  resist,  were  quietly  put 
on  shore,  as  I  thou^t  it  posable  there  might 
be  some  American  citizens  on  board.  Those  who 
assailed  us,  were  of  course  dealt  with  according 
to  the  usages  of  war. 

"  I  beg  to  add,  that  we  brought  one  prisoner 
away,  a  British  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  ac- 
knowledging that  lie  had  beloi^ed  to  Duncombe's 
army,  and  was  on  board  the  steamer  to  join 
Mackenzie  upon  Navy  Island.  Lieutenant  Mo- 
C<ninack,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  two  others 
were  wounded,  and  I  re^t  to  add  that  five  or 
oix  of  the  enemy  were  kdled." 

This  is  the  ofiScial  report  of  Captain  Drew, 
aod  it  a^ls  the  crimes  of  impressment  and  ab- 
duction to  all  the  other  enormities  of  that  mid- 
night crime.  The  man  carried  away  as  a  British 
snlject,  and  because  he  had  belonged  to  the  in- 
surgent forces  in  Canada,  could  not  (even  if  these 
allegations  had  been  proved  upon  him),  been  de- 
livered up  under  any  demand  upon  our  govern- 
ment :  yet  he  was  carried  off  by  violence  in  the 
night. 

This  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  reversed  the 
condition  of  the  parties,  and  changed  the  tenor 
c€  their  communications.  It  now  became  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  compUin,  and  to 


demand  redress ;  and  it  was  immediately  done 
in  a  communication  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minis- 
ter, at  Washington.  Under  date  of  January  5th, 
1838,  the  Secretaiy  wrote  to  him : 

^The  destruction  of  the  property,  and  assas- 
sination of  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the 
soil  of  New  York,  at  the  moment  when,  as  is 
well  known  to  yoii,  the  President  was  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  ulay  the  excitement,  and  earnestly 
seeking  to  prevent  any  unfortunate  occurrence 
on  the  frontier  of  Canada,  has  produced  upon 
his  mind  the  most  painful  emotions  of  surprise 
and  r^ret.  It  will  necessarily  form  the  subject 
of  a  oemand  for  redress  upon  her  majesty's 
government  This  communication  is  made  to 
you  under  the  expectation  that,  through  your 
mstrumentality.  an  early  explanation  may  be 
obtained  from  tne  authorities  of  Upper  CanadiL 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction ;  and 
that,  by  your  advice  to  those  authorities,  such 
decisive  precautions  may  be  used  as  will  render 
the  perpetration  of  similar  acts  hereafter  im- 
possible. Not  doubting  the  disposition  of  the 
government  of  Upper  Canada  to  do  its  duty  in 
punishing  the  aggressors  and  preventing  future 
outrage,  the  President,  notwithstanding,  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  order  a  suflBcient  force 
on  the  frontier  to  repel  any  attempt  of  a  like 
character,  and  to  make  known  to  you  that  if  it 
should  occur,  he  cannot  be  answerable  for  the 
effects  of  the  indignation  of  the  neighboring 
people  of  the  United  States." 

In  communicating  this  event  to  Congress,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  showed  that  he  had  already  taken 
the  steps  which  the  peace  and  honor  of  the 
country  required.  The  news  of  the  outrage^ 
spreading  through  the  border  States,  inflamed 
the  repressed  feeling  of  the  people  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  formidable  retaliatory  expeditions 
were  immediately  contemplated.  The  President 
called  all  the  resources  of  the  frontier  into  in- 
stant requisition  to  repress  these  expeditions, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  measures  to  obtain 
redress  from  the  British  government.  His  mes- 
sage to  the  two  Houses  said : 

"I  regret,  however,  to  inform  you  that  an 
outrage  of  a  most  aggravated  character  has  been 
committed,  accompanied  by  a  hostile,  though 
temporary  invasion  tf  our  territory,  producing 
the  strongest  fccli^j^^^f  resentment  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  in*the  neighborhood,  and  on  the 
whole  border  line ;  and  that  the  excitement  pre- 
viously existing,  has  been  alarmingly  increased. 
To  guard  against  the  pa^^sible  recurrence  of  any 
similar  act,  I  have  thought  it  indispensable  to 
call  out  a  portion  of  the  militia  to  be  posted  on 
that  frontier.    The  documents  herewith  pra- 
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flented  to  Congress  show  the  character  of  the 
outrage  cemmitted,  the  measures  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  its  occurrence,  and  the  necessity  for 
Tesorting  to  them.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the 
ffubject  was  immediately  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  minister  accredited  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  proper  steps  taken  on  our  part  to 
obtain  the  fullest  information  of  all  the  circum- 
stances leading  to  and  attendant  upon  the  trans- 
action, preparatory  to  a  demand  for  reparation." 

The  feeling  in  Congress  was  hardly  less  strong 
than  in  the  border  States,  on  account  of  this  out- 
rage, combining  all  the  crimes  of  assassination, 
arson,  burglary,  and  invasion  of  national  terri- 
tory. An  act  of  Congress  was  immediately 
passed,  placing  large  military  means,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  in  the  President's  hands, 
for  the  protection  of  our  frontier.  His  demand 
for  redress  was  unanimously  seconded  by  Con- 
gress ;  and  what  had  been  so  earnestly  depre- 
cated from  the  beginning,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  border  trouble — a  difficulty  between  the 
two  nations — had  now  come  to  pass ;  but  en- 
tirely from  the  opposite  side  from  which  it  had 
been  expected.  The  British  government  delayed 
the  answer  to  the  demand  for  redress — avoided 
the  assumption  of  the  criminal  act — excused  and 
justified  it — but  did  not  assume  it :  and  in  fact 
could  not,  without  contradicting  the  official  re- 
ports of  her  own  officers,  all  negativing  the  idea 
of  any  intention  to  violate  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  orders  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  boats,  was  to  seek  the  Caroline  at 
Navy  Island,  where  she  had  been  during  the 
day,  and  was  expected  to  be  at  night.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  order,  the  fleet  of  boats  went  to 
the  island,  near  midnight ;  and  not  finding  the 
offending  vessel  there,  sought  her  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  official  report  of  Capt.  Drew,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  commanding  the  boats :  "  I  imme- 
mediately  directed  five  boats  to  be  armed,  and 
manned  with  forty-five  volunteers;  and,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  pushed  off  from 
the  shore  for  Navy  Island,  when  not  finding  her 
there,  as  expected,  we  went  in  search,  and  found 
her  moored  between  the  island  and  the  main 
shore."  The  island  here « spoken  of  as  the  one 
between  which  and  the  main  shore,  the  Caroline 
was  found,  was  the  American  island,  called 
Grand  Island,  any  descent  upon  which.  Colonel 
McNab  had  that  day  officiidly  disclaimed,  be- 
cause it  was  American  territory.  The  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  New  York, 


(Mr.  Rodgers),  then  on  the  border  to  enfoite 
the  laws  against  the  violators  of  cor  neutrality, 
hearing  that  there  was  a  design  to  make  a  6b- 
scent  upon  Grand  Island,  addressed  a  note  to 
Col.  McNab,  commanding  on  the  oppofdte  side 
of  the  river,  to  learn  its  truth ;  and  reomd 
this  answer : 

"With  respect  to  the  report  in  thedtyof 
Buffalo,  that  certain  forces  nnder  my  eominaid 
had  landed  upon  Grand  Island — an  island  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States — ^I  can  as- 
sure you  that  it  is  entirely  without  foundation; 
and  that  so  far  from  my  having  any  intentioD 
of  the  kind,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  wishes  and  intentiooi  of 
her  Britannic  majesty's  government,  in  this 
colony,  whose  servant  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Entering  at  once  into  the  feeling  whidi  indooed 
you  to  address  me  on  this  subject,  I  beg  kaia 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  &di: 
That  so  fiur  from  occupying  or  inten^U^  to  <»• 
cupy,  that  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Anieri- 
can  territory,  aggressions  of  a  serious  and  hoi- 
tile  nature  luive  been  made  upon  the  foroei  im- 
der  my  command  from  that  island.  Two  afi- 
davits  are  now  before  me,  stating  that  a  ToUey 
of  musketry  from  Grand  Island  was  yeeteiday 
fired  upon  a  party  of  unarmed  peraoni,  tone 
of  whom  were  females,  without  the  sli^hteit 
provocation  having  been  offered.  That  on  the 
same  day,  one  of  my  boats,  unarmed,  manned  hj 
British  subjects,  passing  along  the  Americn 
shore,  and  without  any  cause  bdng  giTen,  wi» 
fired  upon  from  the  American  side,  near  Fort 
Schlosser,  by  cannon,  the  property,  I  am  toU, 
of  the  United  States.*' 

This  was  written  on  the  29th  day  of  Deoeii- 
ber,  and  it  was  eleven  o'dock  of  the  va^i  of 
that  day  that  the  Caroline  was  destroyed  oa 
the  American  shore.  It  was  Col.  McKah^ 
commanduig  the  forces  at  Chippewa,  that  gave 
the  order  to  destroy  the  Caroline.  The  letter 
and  the  order  were  both  written  the  same  day 
— probably  within  the  same  hour,  as  both  were 
written  in  the  afternoon :  and  they  woe  coin- 
cident in  import  as  well  as  in  date.  The  order 
was  to  seek  the  offending  vessel  at  Navy  Island, 
being  British  territory,  and  where  she  was  sees 
at  dark :  the  letter  disclaimed  both  the  fiict,aBd 
the  intent,  of  invading  Grand  Island,  becanseit 
was  American  territory :  and  besides  the  di§- 
claimcr  for  himself^  Col.  McNab  superadded 
another  equally  positive  in  behalf  of  her  Majes- 
ty's government  in  Canada,  declaring  that  each 
a  proceeding  would  be  in  direct  oppositkm  to 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  colonial  gor- 
emnient.    In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  BiitiBfa 
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gOifernmait  Ibaiid  H  difficult)  uid  for  %  long 
time  impofliEUe,  to  umnoe  this  aiet  d  destroy- 
ing the  Oaroliiie  as  *  gojenmient  proceeding. 
It  was  never  so  mmfaSxSfd  daring  the  adlninistrar 
tlon  of  Mr.  Van  Bwen— a  period  of  upwards 
of  three  years — ^to  he  jnredse — (and  this  is  a 
ease  which  requires  precision) — ^three  years  and 
two  months  and  seren  days:  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  29th  of  December,  18S7,  to  March  3d, 
1841. 

Wlien  this  letter  of  CoL  McNab  was  read  in 
the  House  of  B^oesentatiTes  (which  it  was 
within  a  ftw  days  after  it  was  written),  Mr. 
FillmiHne  (afterwards  President  dT  the  United 
States^  and  then  a  representatiTe  from  the  State 
of  New  Toric,  and,  from  that  part  ci  the  SUte 
whidi  indaded  the  most  distuhed  porti<m  of 
the  border),  stood  np  in  liis  place^  and  said : 

'The  letter  Jnst  read  by  the  clerk,  at  his  col^ 
gas's  reooest,  was  written  in  reply  to  one 
from  the  oistrict  attorney  as  to  the  reported 
intention  of  the  British  to  myade  Grand  Island ; 
and  in  it  is  the  declaration  that  there  was  no 
such  Intention*  Now,  Mr.  F.  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fret  that  that  letter 
was  written  on  the  29th  December,  and  that  it 
was  on  the  very  night  succeeding  tiie  date  of  it 
that  this  noes  outrage  was  committed  on  the 
Caroline.  Iforeoyer,  he  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  JSouse  to  the  well-authenticated  fret, 
that,  after  burning  the  boat,  and  sending  it  oyer 
the  frlls,  the  assassins  were  lighted  oadc  to 
McNab's  camp,  where  he  was  in  person,  by  bea- 
cons lighted  there  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  F. 
certainly  deprecated  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
as  sincerely  as  any  sentleman  on  that  floor 
could  possibly  do :  and  hoped,  as  earnestly,  that 
these  difficulties  would  be  amicably  aqjusted 
between  the  two  nations.  Yet,  he  must  say, 
that  the  letter  of  McNab,  instead  of  affording 
grounds  for  a  palliation,  was,  in  reality,  a  great 
aggrayation  of  the  outrage.  It  held  out  to  us 
the  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  to  be  apprehended ;  and  yet,  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  this  atrocity  was  perpetrated  by  an 
oiBcer  sent  directly  from  the  camp  of  that 
McNab." 

At  the  time  that  this  %as  spoken  tin  order 
of  CoL  McNab  to  Captain  Drew  had  Alt' been 
seen,  and  consequently  it  was  not  known  that 
the  letter  and  the  order  were  coincident  in  their 
character,  and  that  the  perfidy,  implied  in  Mr. 
Fillmore's  remarks,  was  not  justly  attributable 
to  Col.  McNab :  but  it  is  certain  he  applauded 
the  act  when  done :  and  his  letter  will  stand 
for  a  condemnation  of  it,  and  for  the  disayowal 
of  authori^  to  do  it. 


The  inyaskm  of  New  Yoric  was  the  inyasien 
€i  the  United  States,  and  the  Prerident  had  im- 
mediately demanded  redress,  both  for  the  pnV- 
lic  ontrage,  and  for  the  loss  of  property  to  the 
owners  of  the  boat  Mr.  Van  Buren's  entire 
administration  went  off  without  obtaining  an 
answer  to  these  demands.  As  late  as  Jannaxy, 
1839--a  year  after  the  erent— Mr.  Steyenson, 
the  United  States  minister  in  London,  wrote : 
"I  regret  to  say  that  no  answer  has  yet  been 
giyen  to  my  note  in  the  afte  of  the  Caroline." 
And  towards  the  end  d  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  American  Secretary  of  Stete,  in 
writing  to  him,  expressed  the  belief  that  an  an- 
swer would  socm  be  giyen.  He  says :  ^I  haye 
had  frequent  conyersationa  with  Mr.  Fox  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject— <me  of  yery  recent  date — 
and  from  ito  tone,  the  President  expecte  the 
British  goyemment  will  answer  your  applica- 
tion in  the  case  without  much  ftirther  delay.'' 
— Delay,  howeyer,  c(mtimied.;  and,  as  late  as 
December,  1840,  no  answer  haying  yet  been  r&- 
ceiyed,  the  President  directed  the  subject  again 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  goy- 
emment; and  Mr.  Forsyth  accordingly  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fox: 

'^The  President  deems  this  to  be  a  proper 
occasion  to  remind  the  goyemment  of  her  Bri- 
tannic muesty  that  the  case  of  the  '^  Caroline  " 
has  been  long  since  brouebt  to  the  attention  of 
her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs,  who,  up  to  this  day,  has  not 
communicated  its  decision  thereupon.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  goyemment  of  her  Mnjesty  will 
perceiye  the  importance  of  no  longer  leaving  the 
government  of  the  United  Stetes  uninformed 
of  ite  views  and  intentions  upon  a  subject  whidi 
has  naturally  produced  mudi  exasperation,  and 
which  has  led  to  such  grave  consequences.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you 
the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consider- 
ation." 

This  was  near  the  dose  of  Mr.  Van  Buren'b 
administration,  and  up  to  that  time  it  must  be 
noted,  Jirttj  that  the  British  government  had 
not  assumed  the  act  of  Captain  Drew  in  de- 
stroying the  Caroline;  secondly,  that  it  had 
not  answered  (had  not  refused  redress)  for  that 
act  Another  circumstance  showed  that  the 
govemment,  in  its  own  conduct  in  relation  to 
those  engaged  in  that  affair,  had  not  even  indi- 
rectly assumed  it  by  rewarding  those  who  did 
it  Three  years  after  the  event,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Lord  John  Bussell,  the  premier. 
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was  afiked  in  his  place,  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  ministers  to  recommend  to  her  Ma- 
jesty to  bestow  any  reward  upon  Captain  Drew, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  affair  of  the  Caroline ; 
to  which  he  replied  negatively,  and  on  aooonnt 
of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  subject.  His  an- 
swer was:  ^  No  reward  had  been  resolved  upon, 
and  as  the  question  inyolyed  a  subject  of  a  very 
delicate  nature,  he  must  decline  to  answer  it 
further."  CoL  McNab  had  been  knighted ;  not 
for  the  destruction  *of  the  Caroline  on  United 
States  territory  (which  his  order  did  not  justi- 
fy, and  his  letter  condemned),  but  for  his  ser- 
vices in  putting  down  the  revolt 

Thus  the  affair  stood  till  near  the  close  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  when  an  event 
took  place  which  gave  it  a  new  turn,  and 
brought  on  a  most  serious  question  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
changed  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries— the  United  States  to  become  the  injured 
party,  claiming  redress.  The  circumstances 
were  these :  one  Alexander  McLeod,  inhabitant 
of  the  opposite  border  shore,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject, had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  destroyers  of  the  Caroline, 
and  that  he  had  himself  killed  one  of  the 
'^damned  Yankees."  There  were  enough  to 
repeat  these  boastings  on  the  American  side 
of  the  line ;  and  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1838 
the  Grand  Jury  for  the  county  in  which  the 
outrage  had  been  committed,  found  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  him  for  murder  and  arson. 
He  was  then  in  Canada,  and  would  never  have 
been  troubled  upon  the  indictment  if  he  had  re- 
mained there ;  but,  with  a  boldness  of  conduct 
which  bespoke  clear  innocence,  or  insolent  defi- 
ance, he  returned  to  the  seat  of  the  outrage — to 
the  county  in  which  the  indictment  lay — and 
publicly  exhibited  himself  in  the  county  town. 
This  was  three  years  after  the  event ;  but  the 
memory  of  the  scene  was  fresh,  and  indignation 
boiled  at  his  appearance.  He  was  quickly  ar- 
rested on  the  indictment,  also  sued  for  damages 
by  the  owner  of  the  destroyed  boat,  and  com- 
mitted to  jail— to  take  his  trial  in  the  State 
court  of  the  county  of  Niagara.  This  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  McLeod  immediately  drew 
an  application  for  his  release  in  a  note  from  Mr. 
Fox  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State.  Un- 
der date  of  the  13th  December,  1840,  he  wrote : 


"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  upoo  the  goven- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  take  prompt  and 
effectual  steps  for  the  Uberaticm  of  Mr.  McLeod 
It  is  well  known  that  t|^  destruction  of  the 
steamboat  *  Caroline '  wdflt  public  act  of  per* 
sons  in  her  Majesty's  servMse,  obejing  the  ord« 
of  their  supcnor  authorities. — ^Tnat  act^  there- 
fore, according  to  the  usages  of  natkiia,  can  onlj 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two 
national  governments ;  it  cannot  juatlT  be  wank 
the  ground  of  legal  proceeding  in  the  Uoilid 
States  against  the  individuals  oonoancd,  who 
were  bound  to  obey  the  authorities  mppoiated 
by  their  own  government  I  may  add  iamt  I  be- 
lieve it  is  quite  notorious  that  Mr.  McLeod  WM 
not  one  of  the  party  engaged  in  the  destmetioa 
of  the  steamboat '  Caroline,'  and  that  the  pre- 
tended chai^  upon  which  he  has  been  impris- 
oned rests  only  upon  the  peijured  testimony  of 
certain  Canadian  outlaws  and  their  abetton^ 
who,  unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  that  ndi^ 
borhood,  are  still  permitted  by  the  autiioritM 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  kSesX  the  Ganadka 
fh>ntier.  The  question,  however,  of  whether 
Mr.  McLeod  was  or  was  not  ooncemed  in  thi 
destruction  of  the  *  Caroline,'  ia  hedde  the  poF 
pose  of  the  present  oommunicatioii*  Thataei 
was  the  public  act  of  persons  obeying  the  eon- 
stituted  authorities  of  her  Miycsty's  fHwhea 
The  national  government  of  the  u  nited  Stalei 
thought  themselves  called  upon  to  renoiMrtnli 
against  it ;  and  a  remonstrance  whidi  the  Pn^ 
ident  did  accordingly  address  to  her  Mi^eity^ 
government  is  still,  I  believe,  a  pending  aatyeet 
of  diplomatic  discussion  between  her  Mi|festj% 
government  and  the  United  States  legation  h 
London.  I  feel,  therefore,  justified  in  expediflg 
that  the  President's  government  will  see  the 
justice  and  the  necessity  of  canshtt  the  yewt 
immediate  release  of  Mr.  McLeo^  as  wtril  « 
of  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  reqnisile  fbr 
preventing  others  of  her  Majesty's  snl^eeli 
from  being  persecuted,  or  molested  fai  the 
United  States  in  a  similar  manner  lor  the  fb- 
ture." 

This  note  of  Mr.  Fox  is  fidr  and  DnexoeptkHh 
able — ^free  from  menace — and  notable  in  ahoir- 
ing  that  the  demand  for  redress  for  the  i 
of  the  Caroline  was  still  under  diplomsfcie  ( 
cussion  in  London,  and  that  the  British  ] 
ment  had  not  theMfcsumed  the  act  of  Captain 
Dre^^ulie  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  pcoBpl 
and  clear— -covering  the  questions  arising  osi 
of  our  duplicate  form  of  government,  and  the 
law  of  nations — and  explicit  upon  the  rights  of 
the  States,  the  duties  of  the  federal  goTcn- 
ment,  and  the  principles  of  national  law.  It  ii 
one  of  the  few  answers  of  the  kind  which  cir- 
cumstances have  arisen  to  draw  from  our  goir- 
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and  deaervM  to  be  well  eoosidered 
Ibr  lis  hnniiuras  and  correct  escposltioiui  d  tbe 
importaiit  questions  of  wbidi  it  treats.  Under 
date  of  the  28th  of  Beoember,  and  writing  vat- 
der  the  instmetions  of  the  President^  he  says : 

'^Ths  Jurisdiction  of  the  sefwal  States  which 
eoDStitate  the  Union  is,  within  its  apprmniate 
sphere,  peEftetjy  independent  of  the  nderal 
cofernmenta  The  oflfence  with  which  Mr.  Mo» 
Leod  is  dutfged  was  committed  within  the  ter^ 
ritoiy,  and  against  the  laws  and  citiaens  of  the 
Stale  of  New  Tork,  and  is  one  that  comes 
deartj  within  the  competent  of  her  tribonals. 
It  does  not^  therefbve,  present  an  occasion  where^ 
nnder  the  constitittion  and  lawa  d  the  Union, 
the  interposition  called  ft>r  would  be  proper,  or 
for  iHiieh  a  warrant  can  be  finmd  in  the  powers 
with  which  the  federal  ezecntire  is  invested. 
Nor  would  the  circumstances  to  which  yon  hsTe 
leJMTed,  or  the  reasons  you  hsTe  mged,  Justiiy 
the  exertion  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existedL  The 
transaction  out  of  wl^h  tne  question  arises, 
pseeants  the  esse  of  a  most  u^ustiflable  in- 
taaioD,  in  time  of  peace,  of  a  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  by  a  band  of  armed 
nen  from  the  adjacent  territory  of  Canada,  the 
fineible  cwtnre  by  them  within  our  own  waters, 
and  the  sntMequent  destruction  of  a  steamboat^ 
the  property  of  a  citiaen  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  murder  of  one  or  more  American  citi- 
aens. If  arrested  at  the  time,  the  oflfonders 
might  unquestionably  haye  been  brought  to 
Justioe  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  State 
within  whose  acknowledged  territory  these 
crimes  were  committed ;  and  their  subsequent 
Tc^untary  entrance  within  that  territory,  places 
them  in  the  ssme  situation.  The  President  is 
not  aware  of  any  principle  of  international  kw, 
or,  indeed,  of  reason  or  justice,  which  entitles 
siMh  offenders  to  impunity  before  the  legal  tri- 
bunals^ when  coming  yoiuntarily  within  their 
indep^ident  and  undoubted  jurisdiction,  because 
they  acted  in  obedience  to  their  superior  authori- 
ties, or  because  their  acts  haye  become  the  sub- 
ject of  dipk>matic  discussion  between  the  two 
Boyemments.  These  methods  of  redress,  the 
^gal  prosecution  of  the  offenders,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  tbdr  goyemment  for  satisfaction,  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rately and  simultaneously  pursued.  Theayowal 
or  iustification  of  the  outrages  by  the  British 
authorities  might  be  a  ground  of  complaint  with 
the  goyemment  of  the  United  States,  distinct 
from  the  yioktion  of  the  territory  and  Uws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  application  of  the 
goyemment  of  the  Union  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  the  redress  of  an  authorized  outrage  of 
the  peace,  dignity,  and  rights  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  depriye  the  State  of  New  York 
of  her  undoubted  right  <^  yindicating,  through 
the  exercise  of  her  judicial  power,  the  property 
and  liyes  d  her  dtiiens.    You  haye  yery  prop- 


erty regarded  the  alleged  absence  of  Mr.  McLeod . 
from  the  scene  of  the  offence  at  the  time  when 
it  was  committed,  as  not  material  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  present  Question.  That  is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  hr  kgu  eridence ;  and  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  President  is,  that  it  ma^  be  satis- 
fretorily  establiahed.  If  the  destruction  of  the 
Oaroline  was  a  public  act  d  persons  in  her  Mar 
jesty's  serrioe^  obeviiv  the  order  of  their  supe- 
rior anthoritiMy  this  act  baa  not  been  oommu- 
nkaited  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
by  a  person  anfiioriaed  to  make  the  admission ; 
and  it  will  be  ibr  the  convt  whidi  has  taken 
cogniianoe  of  the  oliiBDoe  with  which  Mr.  McLeod 
is  charged,  to  dedde  upon  ita  yalidi^  when  le- 
gally established  before  it" 

This  answer  to  Mr.  Fox,  was  read  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  5th  of  January,  and 
was  heard  with  great  a^robation — apparently 
unanfanous  in  the  Senate.  It  went  to  London, 
and  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  gaye  rise 
to  some  questions  and  answers,  which  showed 
that  the  British  goyemment  did  not  take  its 
stand  in  approring  the  burning  of  the  Caroline^ 
until  after  the  presidential  election  of  1840 — 
until  after  that  election  had  ensured  a  change  of 
admhiistration  ki  the  United  States.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  to  inquiries  as  to  what  steps 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Mc- 
Leod, the  answers  were  general  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Lord  Melbourne,  ^  Tkat  her  Mar 
jesty^s  ministen  would  take  those  measures 
which,  in  their  estimation^  would  be  best  cal 
culated  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation.^  This  answer  was  a  key  to  the  in- 
structions actually  g^yen  to  Mr.  Fox,  showing 
that  they  were  filmed  upon  a  calculation  of 
what  would  be  most  effectiye,  and  not  upon  a 
conriction  of  what  was  right  They  would  do 
what  they  thought  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  eyent  showed  that  the  calculation 
led  them  to  exhibit  the  war  attitude — ^to  assume 
the  ofience  of  McLeod,  and  to  bully  the  new  ad- 
ministration. And  here  it  is  to  be  well  noted 
that  the  British  ministry,  up  to  that  time,  had 
done  nothing  to  recognise  the  act  of  Captain 
Drew.  Neither  to  ih»  American  minister  in 
London,  nor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  here,  had 
they  assumed  it  More  than  that :  they  care- 
fhlly  abstained  from  mdirect,  or  implied  assump- 
tion, by  withholding  pensions  to  their  wounded 
officers  in  that  affidp— one  of  whom  had  fiye 
seyere  wounds.    This  fret  was  brought  out  at 
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this  timo  by  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
which — 

"  He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  lord  a  question 
relating  to  a  matter  of  fact.  He  believed  that, 
in  the  expedition  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  certain  officers, 
who  held  commissions  in  her  Majesty's  army 
and  nayy,  were  concerned  in  that  affair,  and  that 
some  of  these  officers  had,  in  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  were  issued,  received  wounds. 
The  question  he  wished  to  ask  was,  whether 
or  not  her  Majesty's  government  had  thought 
proper  to  award  pensions  to  those  officers,  cor- 
responding in  amount  with  those  which  were 
usually  granted  for  wounds  received  in  the  regu- 
lar service  of  her  Majesty." 

This  was  a  pointed  question,  and  carrying  an 
argument  along  with  it  Had  the  wounded  offi- 
cers received  the  usual  pension  ?  If  not,  there 
must  be  a  reason  for  departing  from  the  usual 
practice ;  and  the  answer  showed  that  the  prac- 
tice had  been  departed  from.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell replied : 

"  Thai  he  was  not  aware  of  any  pensions 
having  been  granted  to  those  (Ifficers  who  were 
wounded  in  the  expedition  against  the  Caro- 
line?^ 

This  was  sufficiently  explicit,  and  showed 
that  up  to  the  8th  day  of  February,  1841,  the 
act  of  Captain  Drew  had  not  been  even  indi- 
rectly, or  impliedly  recognized.  But  the  matter 
did  not  stop  there.  Mr.  Hume,  a  thoroughly 
business  member,  not  satisfied  with  an  answer 
which  merely  implied  that  the  government  had 
not  sanctioned  the  measure,  followed  it  up  with 
a  recapitulation  of  circumstances  to  show  that 
the  government  had  not  answered,  one  way  or 
the  other,  during  the  three  years  that  the  United 
States  had  been  calling  for  redress ;  and  ending 
with  a  plain  interrogatory  for  information  on 
that  point 

"  He  said  that  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston), 
had  just  made  a  speech  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  North  Lancashire ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Hume^  wished  to  ask  the  House 
to  suspend  their  opmion  upon  the  subject  until 
they  had  the  whole  of  the  papers  kid  before  the 
House.  He  had  himself  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  would  explain  many  things  connected 
with  this  question,  and  which,  by-the-bye,  were 
not  exactly  consistent  with  the  statement  which 
had  just  been  made.  It  appeared  by  the  papers 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  that  in  January. 
1838,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  U.  S.  House  or 


Representatives,  calling  upon  the  Preadent  to 
place  upon  the  table  of  the  Honae.  all  the  papcn 
respecting  the  Caroline,  and  all  ttie  correspondf 
ence  which  had  passed  between  the  ^venimeiit 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Brituh  gOYcn- 
mcnt  on  the  subject  of  the  destmction  of  the 
Caroline.  In  consequence  of  that  motioD,  oe^ 
tain  papers  were  laid  upon  the  table,  indiwing 
one  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  present  minister 
here  from  the  U.  States.  These  were  aoooaqit- 
nied  bv  a  long  letter,  dated  the  15th  of  Ifaf, 
1838,  from  that  gentleman,  and  in  that  letter. 
the  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  chaimeteriin 
in  very  strong  language.  He  also  stated,  thit 
agreeably  to  the  or^T%  of  the  Preside&t,  he  hid 
laid  before  the  British  government  the  indole 
of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  snbieet,  wUtk 
had  been  taken  upon  the  spot^  and  Mr.  Stem- 
son  denied  he  had  ever  been  informed  that  tin 
expedition  against  the  Caroline  vas  autkoi^ 
ized  or  sanctioned  by  the  British  govemmtsL 
Now,  from  May,  1838,  the  time  when  the  letter 
had  been  written,  up  to  this  hour,  no  auirer 
had  been  given  to  that  letter,  nor  had  any  Mtii- 
faction  been  given  by  the  British  wcfwmmak 
upon  this  subject  In  a  letter  dateafVom  Loo- 
don,  the  2d  of  July,  Mr.  Stevenson  stated  tbit 
he  nad  not  received  any  answer  upon  the  inb- 
ject,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  pteas  the 
subject  further ;  but  if  the  goremment  of  the 
Umted  States  wished  him  to  do  so,  he  peajfd 
to  be  informed  of  it.  By  Uie  statement  wmA 
had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  GongraM,  it 
appeared  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  ignorant  of  any  informatioo  thit 
could  lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  enterprin 
against  the  Caroline  had  been  nndertaken  hy 
the  orders  of  the  British  government,  or  by 
British  authority.  That  he  heUeved  was  tM 
ground  upon  which  Mr.  Forsyth  acted  as  he  had 
done.  lie  takes  his  objections,  and  denies  the 
allegation  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  neither  had  he  ner 
her  Majesty's  government  made  any  oommoft- 
cation  to  him  or  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  British  government  had  avUuft' 
ized  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  therefore  hoped  that  no  discussion  woold 
take  place,  until  all  the  p^wrs  connected  with 
the  matter  were  laid  before  the  House.  He 
wished  to  know  what  the  nature  of  those  eon- 
munications  was  with  Mr.  Stevenson  and  her 
Majesty's  government  which  had  induced  hna 
to  act  as  he  had  done." 

Thus  the  ministry  were  told  to  thdr  froe% 
and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  Parliament,  thil 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  and  under  repeated 
calls,  they  had  never  assumed  the  destnictioa 
of  the  Caroline :  and  to  that  assertion  the  nis- 
istry  then  made  no  answer.  On  the  foUowiig 
day  the  subject  was  agam  taken  np^  '^and  ui 
the  course  of  it  Lord  Palmersion  admiiUi 
that  the  govei-nment  approved  tf  the  burmitii 
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cftke  Caroline."  So  Myt  the  Pariiamentvy 
BtfgiBter  of  Debfttes,  tod  adds:  '^  The  comer- 
eoHon  wot  getting  rather  warm,  when  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  interpoeed  bff  a  motion  on  the 
^aire  efPereiaJ*  This  was  the  first  know- 
ledge that  the  British  parliament  had  of  the  as- 
snmptkm  of  that  aot^  idiich  nndoabtodly  had 
Jnst  been  reedved  upon.  It  is  dear  that 
Lofd  Pafanerstcm  was  the  presiding  spirit  d 
this  naotre.  He  is  a  bold  man,  and  a  man  of 
Judgment  in  his  boldness.  He  probably  never 
would  hare  made  sodb  an  assumption  in  deal- 
ing inth  General  Jaduon:  he  certainly  made 
no  soch  assomptiim  dnring  the  three  years  he 
had  to  deal  with  the  Van  Buien  administratioiL 
The  conversation  was  ''getting  warm;''  and 
wdl  it  might:  for  this  pregnant  assumption,  so 
loQg  delayed,  and  so  given,  was  entirely  gra- 
toitons,  wal  unwarranted  by  the  ihcts.  CoL 
McNab  was  the  commanding  ofBoer,  and  gave 
all  the  coders  that  were  given.  Captain  Drew's 
report  to  him  shows  that  his  orders  were  to  de- 
■tioy  the  vessel  at  NavylsUnd:  McNab>s  letr 
tercf  the  same  day  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  (Bodgers),  shows  that  he  would 
not  authoriie  an  expedition  upon  United  States 
territory;  and  his  sworn  testimony  on  the  trial 
of  IfcLeod  shows  that  he  did  not  do  it  in  his 
orders  to  Captain  Drew.    That  testimony  says : 

'^  I  do  remember  the  last  time  the  steamboat 
Caroline  came  down  previous  to  her  destruc- 
tion ;  from  the  information  I  received,  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  came  down  for 
the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  rebels  and 
brigands  on  Navy  Island  with  arms,  men,  am- 
munition, provisions,  stores,  Ac ;  to  ascertain 
this  fiuct.  I  sent  two  ofiScers  with  instructions 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  boat  to  note 
the  sameu  and  report  to  me ;  they  reported  th^ 
saw  her  land  a  cannon  (a  six  or  nine-pounder), 
several  men  armed  and  equipped  as  soldiers, 
and  that  she  had  dropped  her  anchor  on  the 
east  side  of  Navy  Island ;  on  the  information  I 
had  previously  received  from  highly  respectable 
persons  in  Buffalo,  together  with  the  report  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  determined  to  destroy  her 
that  night.  I  intrusted  the  command  of  the 
expedition  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  to  Ca|»t. 
A.  Drew,  royal  navy;  seven  boats  were  eqmp- 
ped,  and  left  the  Canadian  shore ;  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  number  of  men  in  each  boat ;  Cap- 
tain Drew  held  the  rank  of  commander  in  her 
Majesty's  royal  navy ;  I  ordered  the  expedition, 
and  first  communicated  it  to  Capt  Andrew 
Drew,  on  the  beach,  where  the  men  embarked 
a  short  time  previous  to  their  embarkation; 
Captain  Drew  was  ordered  to  take  and  destroy 


the  Caroline  wherever  he  could  find  her;  I  gave 
the  order  as  officer  in  command  of  the  mices 
assembled  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  they  em- 
barked at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  river;  hi 
my  orders  to  Captain  Drew  notning  was  nid 
about  hivading  the  territory  of  une  United 
States,  but  such  was  their  nature  that  Captain 
Drew  might  foel  himself  justified  in  destroymg 
the  boat  wherever  he  mi^t  find  her." 

From  this  testimony  it  is  clear  that  McNab 
gave  no  order  to  invade  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  tes- 
timony agrees  with  C^ytain  Drew's  report^ 
that  it  was  ''expected"  to  have  found  the  Car- 
oline at  Navy  Island,  where  she  was  in  fact  im- 
mediately before,  and  where  McNab  saw  her 
while  planning  the  expedition.  No  such  order 
was  then  given  by  him— nor  by  any  other  aor 
thority ;  for  the  local  government  in  Quebec 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  British  ministry 
in  Lond<m.  Besides,  Col.  McNab  was  only  the 
military  commander  to  sujqprass  the  insurrec- 
tion. He  had  no  authority,  for  he  disclaimed 
it,  to  invade  an  American  possession;  and  if  the 
British  government  had  given  such  authority, 
whksh  they  had  not,  it  would  have  been  an  out- 
rage to  the  United  States,  not  to  be  overlooked.  | 
They  then  assumed  an  act  which  they  had  not  I 
done;  and  assumed  it  I  and  took  a  war  attitude!! 
and  all  upon  a  calculation  that  it  was  the  mj»t] 
^fegtuaL-sajLio-gfitJIcI^od  released.  It  was 
in  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  or  MarcE  that  all 
Washington  city  was  roused  by  the  rumor  of 
this  assumption  and  demand :  and  on  the  12th 
day  of  that  month  they  were  all  formally  com- 
municated to  our  government  It  was  to  the  new 
administration  that  this  formidable  communica- 
tion was  addressed — and  addressed  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  that  decency  would  permit  The 
effect  was  to  the  full  extent  all  that  could  have 
been  calculated  upon ;  and  wholly  reversed  the 
stand  taken  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration. The  burning  of  the  Caroline  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  sov- 
ereign, and  not  the  perpetrators,  was  liable: 
the  invasion  of  the  American  soil  was  also  an 
act  of  war :  the  surrender  of  McLeod  could  not 
be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, because  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
court,  chaiged  with  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
that*State:  but  the  United  States  became  his 
defender  and  protector,  with  a  determination  to 
save  him  harmless :  and  all  this  was  immedi- 
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ately  communicated  to  Mr.  Fox  in  onofBcial  in- 
tcryiewS)  before  the  formal  communication  could 
be  drawn  up  and  delivered.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  policy  was  triumphant ;  and  it  ia  necessa- 
ry to  show  it  in  order  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  Caroline  affiur  was  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 
and  in  its  train  that  of  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, so  long  disputed ;  and  that  of  the  north- 
western boundary,  never  before  disputed ;  and 
that  of  the  liberated  slaves  on  their  way  from 
one  United  States  port  to  another:  and  all 
other  questions  besides  which  England  wished 
settled.  For,  emboldened  by  the  success  of  the 
Palmerstonian  policy  m  the  case  of  the  Caro- 
line, it  was  incontinently  implied  in  all  other 
cases  of  dispute  between  the  countries — and 
with  the  same  success.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
The  point  at  present  is,  to  show,  as  has  been 
shown,  that  the  assumption  of  this  outrage  was 
not  made  until  three  years  after  the  event)  and 
then  upon  a  calculation  of  its  efficiency,  and 
contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case;  and  when 
made,  accompanied  by  large  naval  and  military 
demonstrations — ^troops  sent  to  Canada — ships 
to  Halifiuc — newspapers  to  ourselves,  the  THmea 
especially — all  odorous  of  gunpowder  and  clam- 
orous for  war. 

This  is  dry  detail,  but  essential  to  the  scope 
of  this  work,  more  occupied  with  telling  how 
things  were  done  than  what  was  done :  and  in 
pursuing  this  view  it  is  amazing  to  see  by 
what  arts  and  contrivances — ^by  what  trifles  and 
accidents — the  great  affairs  of  nations,  as  well 
as  the  small  ones  of  individuals,  are  often  de- 
cided. The  finale  in  this  case  was  truly  ridicu- 
lous :  for,  after  all  this  disturbance  and  commo- 
tion— two  great  nations  standing  to  their  arms, 
exhausting  diplomacy,  and  inflaming  the  people 
to  the  war  point — after  the  formal  assumption 
of  McLcod's  oflencc,  and  war  threatened  for  his 
release,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  not  there ! 
and  >vas  acquitted  by  an  American  jury  on  am- 
ple evidence.  He  had  slept  that  night  in  Chip- 
pewa, and  only  heard  of  the  act  the  next  morn- 
ing at  the  breakfast  table — when  he  wished  he 
had  been  there.  Which  wish  afterwards  ri- 
pened into  an  assertion  that  he  was  there  !  and, 
further,  had  himself  killed  one  of  the  damned 
Yankees — by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  a 
man  boasting  of  performing  exploits  in  a  fight 
which  he  did  not  see.  But  what  a  lesson  it 
teaches   to   nations  I      Two   great   countries 


brought  to  angry  feelingB,  to  crimmstife  Apb- 
macy,  to  armed  preparatioii,  to  war 
their  governments  and  people  in  < 
their  authorities  all  in  ooQucil,  and  taziflj^  thair 
skill  and  courage  to  the  nttennoat :  and  aD  to 
settle  a  national  quarrel  as  deapiodldie  m  hi  » 
gin  as  the  causes  of  tavern  brawls ;  and  enaed- 
ingly  similar  to  the  origin  of  audi  hnmk 
McLeod's  fiUse  and  idle  boast  was  the  cam  tf 
all  this  serious  difficult  between  two  gmt 
Powers. 

Mr.  Fox  had  delivered  bia  iSmnal  danaadad 
threat  on  the  12th  day  of  March:  the  sdwiii- 
tration  immediately  undertook  MoLeod'i  re- 
lease. The  assumption  of  hia  imputed  act  hid 
occasioned  some  warm  words  in  the  BkiU 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  knowi  to 
be  gratuitous :  its  commnnioation  cnated  id 
warmth  in  our  cabinet,  but  m  cold  diill  nAtt, 
where  every  spring  wub  immediately  pnt  in  tft* 
tion  to  release  McLeod.  Being  in  the  hndi 
of  a  State  court,  no  order  oonld  be  grren  fbr  Us 
liberation ;  but  all  the  authorities  in  New  T«k 
were  immediately  applied  to  »  gorcmor,  hgb* 
lature,  supreme  court^  kcal  oourt — sD  invaia: 
and  then  the  United  States  assumed  his  drfBan^ 
and  sent  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Oritlsedw, 
to  manage  hb  defence,  and  General  Scott,  of  the 
United  States  army,  to  protect  him  J 
lar  violence ;  and  hastened  to  lay  all  their  i 
before  the  British  minister  as  fiuit  as  thqr  ^ 
taken. 

The  acquittal  of  McLeod  was  honoraUs  l» 
the  jury  that  gave  it ;  and  hia  trial  was  honor 
able  to  the  judge,  who,  while  asaertinK  dtt 
right  to  try  the  man,  yet  took  care  thai  iSbb 
trial  should  be  fair.  The  judges  of  the  Supii— 
Court  (Bronson,  Nelson,  and  Cowan)  refbnd 
the  habeas  corpus  which  would  take  turn  oat 
of  the  State :  the  Circuit  judge  gaTe  him  a  lur 
trial.  It  was  satisfactory  to  the  British ;  md 
put  an  end  to  their  complaint  against  vs:  a* 
happily  it  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  onr  oob- 
plaint  against  them.  All  was  postponed  for  a 
future  general  treaty— the  invasion  of  toniimy, 
the  killing  of  citizens,  the  arson  of  the  boat^  ^ 
impressment  and  abduction  of  a  supposed  Biil- 
ish  subject— all,  all  were  postponed  to  the  d^f 
of  general  settlement :  and  when  that  d^  omm 
all  were  given  up. 

The  conduct  of  the  administration  in  the  ael- 
tlement  of  the  affidr  became  a  soljeeft  of  tfr 
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OBBsion  in  both  HoDJBes  of  Congress,  and  was 
seyerelj  oensmed  by  the  democracy,  and  zeal- 
OQslj  defended  by  the  whigs.  Mr.  Charles  Ja- 
red  Ingersoll,  after  a  fall  statement  of  the  ex- 
trmordinaiy  and  snooessful  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration <^  Mr.  Van  Bnren  to  prevent  any  aid 
to  the  insurgents  from  the  American  side^  pro- 
ceeded to  say: 

"  Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  every  exerdon 
that  could  be  and  was  made,  it  was  impossible 
altogether  to  prevent  some  outbreaks,  and 
among  the  rest  a  parcel  of  some  seventy  or 
eighty  CanacUans,  as  I  have  understood,  with  a 
very  lew  Americans,  took  possession  of  a  place 
near  the  Canadian  shore^  called  Navy  Island, 
and  fortified  themselves  m  defiance  of  British 
power.  If  I  have  not  been  misinformed  there 
were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  Americans 
among  them.  An  American  steamboat  sup- 
pUed  them  with  a  cannon  and  perhaps  other 
munitions  of  war:  for  I  have  no  disposition 
to  diminish  whatever  was  the  full  extent  of 
American  illegality,  but,  in  this  statement  of  the 
premises,  desire  to  present  the  argument  with 
the  most  unreservea  concessions.  I  am  discuss- 
ing nothing  as  the  member  of  a  party.  I  oon- 
aSsr  the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  government  and  country.  I  desire 
to  be  understood  as  not  intendmg  to  say  one 
word  against  that  gentleman  as  an  individual ; 
as  meaning  to  avoid  every  thing  like  personali- 
ty, and  addressing  myself  to  the  position  he  has 
assumed  for  the  country,  without  reference  to 
whether  he  is  connected  with  one  administra- 
tion or  another ;  viewing  this  as  a  controversy 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, in  which  all  Americans  should  be  of 
one  party,  acknowledging  no  distinction  between 
the  acts  of  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Webster,  but 
considering  the  whole  affair,  under  both  the 
successive  administrations,  as  one  and  indivisi- 
ble ;  and  on  many  points,  I  believe  this  country 
is  altogether  of  one  and  the  same  sentiment  con- 
cerning this  controversy.  It  seems  to  be  uni- 
vei^ly  agreed  that  British  pirates  as  they 
were,  as  I  will  show  according  to  the  strictest 
le^  definition  of  the  term,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
burglariously  invaded  our  country,  murdered 
at  least  one  of  our  unoffending  fellow-citizens, 
were  guilty  of  the  further  crime  of  arson  by 
burning  what  was  at  least  the  temporary  dwell- 
ing of  a  number  of  persons  asleep  in  a  steam- 
IxMit  moored  to  the  wharfj  and  finally  cutting 
her  loose,  carried  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where,  by  remantic  atrocity,  unexam- 
pled in  the  annals  of  crime,  they  sent  her  over 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  how  many  persons 
in  her,  God  only  will  ever  know. 

"  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  in  its  national  aspect, 
was  precisely  tne  same  as  if  perpetrated  in  your 
house  or  mine,  and  should  be  resented  and  pun- 
ished accordingly.    Some  time  afterwards  one 


of  the  perpetrators,  named  McLeod,  in  a  fit  of 
that  sort  of  infatuation  with  which  Providence 
mostly  betrays  the  guilty,  strayed  over  fi-om 
Canada  to  the  American  shore,  like  a  fool,  as  he 
was,  and  there  was  soon  arrested  and  imprisoned 
by  that  popular  police,  which  is  always  on  the 
alert  to  administer  justice  upon  malefactors. 
First  proceeded  against,  as  it  appears,  for  civil 
redress  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel,  he  was  soon 
after  indicted  by  the  appropriate  grand  jury,  and 
has  remained  ever  since  in  custody,  awaiting  the 
regular  administration  of  justice.  Guilty  or  in- 
nocent, however,  there  he  was,  under  the  segis 
of  the  law  of  the  sovereign  State  of  New  York, 
with  the  full  protection  of  every  branch  of  the 
government  of  that  State,  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration superseded  the  last,  and  the  first 
moment  after  the  late  President's  inauguration 
was  ungenerously  seized  by  the  British  minister 
to  present  the  new  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
letter  containing  the  insolent,  threatening,  and 
insufferable  language  which  I  am  about  to  read 
fh)m  it: 

**  *  Tb«  nndenlgned  to  Institietod  to  demand  fWmi  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  United  Statee,  Ibrmall  j,  In  the  ntoM  of  the  Brltlsb 
government,  the  Immediate  release  of  Mr.  Alexander  McLeod. 
The  tranaacUon  In  question  maj  have  been,  as  her  Mi^^ty** 
government  are  of  opinion  tbi^  It  was,  a  jostiflahle  employ- 
ment of  force  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Brltlsb  tenitorj 
IVom  the  unprovoked  attack  of  a  band  of  British  rebels  and 
American  pirates,  who,  having  been  permitted  to  arm  and  or- 
sanlxe  themselves  within  the  territory  of  the  United  Stateti 
had  actnally  Invaded  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  her  Mi^esty ;  or  It  may  have  been,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  For- 
syth, In  Ills  note  to  the  under»1gned  of  the  26th  of  December, 
a  most  unju>>tlflable  InvMlon  In  time  of  peace,  of  tho  territory 
of  the  United  Statesw*"* 

"  Finally,  after  a  tissue  of  well  elaborated  di- 
plomatic contumely,  the  very  absurdity  of  part 
of  which,  in  the  application  of  the  term  pirates 
to  the  interfering  Americans,  is  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Webster — the  British  minister  reiter- 
ates^ towards  the  conclusion  of  his  artfully  in- 
sulting note — that  *be  that  as  it  may,  her 
Majesty's  government  formally  demands,  upon 
the  grounds  already  stated,  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  Mr.  McLeod  ;  and  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment entreats  the  President  of  the  United  States 
— I  pray  the  House  to  mark  the  sarcasm  of  this 
offensive  entreaty — to  take  into  his  deliberate 
consideration  the  serious  nature  of  the  conse- 

auences  which  must  ensue  from  a  rejection  of 
lis  demand.' 

"  Taken  in  connection  with  all  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case — the  tone  of  the  British 
press,  both  in  England  and  Canada,  the  language 
of  members  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  palpable  terms  of  Mr.  Fox's  letter  itself,  it 
is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  see  we  cannot  wink 
so  hard  as  not  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Fox's  is  a 
threatening  letter.  It  surprises  me  that  this 
should  have  been  a  subject  of  controversy  in  an- 
other part  of  this  building,  while  I  cannot  doubt 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
menacing  aspect  of  the  first  letter  he  received 
from  the  British  minister.  Anxious — perhaps 
laudably  anxious — to  avoid  a  quarrel  so  very 
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unpromising,  at  the  very  outset  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, he  seems  to  have  shut  his  eyes  to 
what  must  flash  in  every  American  face.  And 
here  was  his  first  mistake ;  for  his  course  was 
perfectly  plain.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but,  by 
an  answer  in  the  blandest  terms  of  diplomatic 
courtesy,  to  send  back  the  questionable  phrases 
to  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  respectful  suggestion  tiiat 
they  looked  to  him  as  if  conveying  a  threat ; 
that  he  hoped  not,  he  believed  not ;  he  trusted 
for  the  harmony  of  their  personal  relations,  and 
the  peace  of  their  respective  nations,  that  ho  was 
laboring  under  a  mistake ;  but  he  could  not  di- 
vest his  mind  of  the  impression,  that  there  were 
in  this  note  of  Mr.  Fox,  certain  phrases  which, 
in  all  controversies  among  gentlemen  as  well  as 
nations,  inevitably  put  an  end  to  further  nego- 
tiation. Mr.  Fox  must  have  answered  nega- 
tively or  affirmatively,  and  the  odious  indignity 
which  now  rankles  in  the  breast  of  at  least  a 
large  proportion  of  the  country,  interpreting  it 
as  the  meaning  of  the  British  communication, 
would  have  been  avoided.  Mr.  Webster  haa 
Mr.  Fox  absolutely  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  the  manly 
feeling  of  all  his  countrymen,  the  good  will  of 
right-minded  Englishmen  themselves,  to  a  firm 
and  inoffensive  stand  like  this,  on  the  threshold 
of  the  correspondence.  Why  he  did  not,  Ls  not 
for  me  to  imagine.  With  no  feeling  of  personal 
disparagement  to  that  gentleman,  I  chai^  this 
as  an  oovious,  a  capital,  and  a  deplorable  lapse 
from  the  position  ho  snould  have  assumed,  in 
his  very  first  attitude  towards  the  British 
minister. 

"  The  British  argument  addressed  to  him  was, 
that  *  the  transaction  in  question  was  a  justi- 
fiable employment  of  public  force,  with  the  sanc- 
tion, or  by  order  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  a  State,  engaging  individuals  in  military  or 
naval  enterprises  in  their  country's  cause,  when 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  universal  practice  of 
civilized  nations  to  fix  individual  responsibility 
upon  the  persons  engaged.'  This,  as  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it,  false  assumption  of  law, 
is,  at  once,  conceded  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
remarkable  terms,  that  the  '  government  of  the 
United  States,'  by  which  he  musi  mean  himself, 
entertains  7io  doubt  of  the  asserted  British  prin- 
ciple. Mr.  Webster  had  just  before  said,  that 
'  the  President  is  not  certain  that  he  understands 

Erecisely  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
y  her  Maiesty's  government,'  *  which  doubt,' 
he  adds,  *has  occasioned  with  the  President 
some  hesitation.'  Thus  wliile  the  President  en- 
tertained a  doubt,  the  government  entertained 
no  doubt  at  all ;  which  I  cannot  understand, 
otherwise,  than  that  while  the  President  hesi- 
tated to  concede,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no 
hesitation  whatever  to  concede  at  once  the  whole 
British  assumption,  and  surrender  at  discretion 
the  whole  American  case.  For  where  is  the  use 
of  Mr.  Webster's  posterior,  elaborated  argument, 
when  told  by  the  British  minister  that  this 


transaction  WMJusti/lablej  and  infimned  1^  tk 
public  prints  that  at  a  very  early  day,  one  of 
the  British  Secretaries,  Lord  John  Rnsael],  d»- 
clared  in  open  Pariiament  that  the  Britldi  go- 
Yemment  justified  what  is  called  ^  tranmcnM 
of  McLeod.  The  matter  was  ended  befon  Mr. 
Webster  set  his  powerful  mind  to  prodnoBaB 
argument  on  the  subject  Hie  British  crown 
had  taken  its  position.  Mr.  Webster  knmr  it 
had ;  and  he  may  write  the  most  elegant  ad 
pathetic  letters  till  doomsday,  with  no  other 
effect  than  to  display  the  purity  of  his  EngU 
to  admiring  fellow-citizens,  and  the  infinnitj  of 
his  argument  to  Great  Britain  and  the  worii 
By  asserting  the  legal  position  which  thej  as- 
sume, andjustifying  the  transaction,  tt^gBtkr 
with  Mr.  Webster's  concession  of  their  Iqpd  po- 
sition, the  transaction  is  settled.  Nothii^  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Mr.  Webster  may  write 
about  it  if  he  will,  but  Mr.  Fox  and  the  BiiU 
minister  hold  the  written  adLnowIedgmcot  of 
the  American  Secretary  of  State^  that  the  f '^^ 
is  at  an  end.  I  call  this,  sir,  a  terrible  nusl 
a  fatal  blunder,  irrecoverable,  desperate^  I 

us  nothinff  but  Mr.  Webster's  drradAil  a 

tive  of  cold-blooded,  endless,  causeless  war. 

"  Our  position  is  false,  extremely  and  Ian 
ably  false.  The  aggrieved  party,  as  we  an^  ad 
bound  to  insist  upon  redress,  to  recraixe  th* 
punishment  of  McLeod,  Drew,  and  McNab^  ni 
the  other  pirates  who  destronred  the  CmSat, 
we  have  been  brought  to  such  a  reverse  of  tfae 
true  state  of  things,  as  to  be  menaced  inth  tha 
wrong-doer's  indignation,  unless  we  yield  enrj 
thing.  I  care  not  whose  fault  it  is,  whether  of 
this  administration  or  that.  In  soch  an  albir, 
I  consider  both  the  present  and  the  past,  as  pre- 
senting one  and  the  same  front  to  one  and  tha 
same  assailant.  I  cannot  refhun,  however,  tnm 
saying,  that  whatever  may  have  been  our  posi- 
tion, it  has  been  greatly  deteriorated  by  Hi; 
Webster's  unfortunate  concession. 

^^  Never  did  man  lose  a  greater  occasion  thai 
Mr.  Webster  cast  away,  for  placing  himself  and 
his  country  together,  upon  a  pinnacle  of  jnat 
renown.  Great  Britain  had  humbled  Ffano^ 
conquered  Egvpt^  subdued  vast  tracts  of  Inffia^ 
and  invaded  tne  aistant  empire  of  Chin»— thcff 
was  nothing  left  but  our  degradation,  to  fiU  the 
measure  of  her  glory,  if  it  consists  in  snA 
achievements;  and  she  got  it  by  merely  d^ 
manding,  without  expecting  it  And  ynhr  have 
we  yielded  ?  Was  there  any  occasion  Jor  itt 
Did  she  intend  to  realize  her  threat  ?  Were  tha 
consequences  which  Mr.  Webster  was  entreated 
to  take  into  his  consideration,  the  immediate  and 
exterminating  warfare,  serrile  war  and  all,  wfakdi 
belligerent  newspapers,  peers,  and  other  nA 
heralds  of  hostflities  have  prooaimed  7  No  audi 
thing.  We  may  rely,  I  think,  with  canfldcwi^ 
upon  the  common  good  sense  of  the  EngMih 
nation,  not  to  rush  at  once  unon  such  extroni- 
ties,  and  for  such  a  cause.  Mr.  Fox  took  Mr. 
Weoster  in  the  melting  mood,  and  eoiM|iiered 
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bj  a  threat ;  that  is  to  say,  conquered  for  the 
moment ;  because  the  results,  at  some  distant 
daj,  unless  his  steps  are  retraced,  will  and  must 
be  estrancement  between  kindred  nations,  and 
oold4>looded  hostilities.  I  have  often  thought, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  affair  of  McLeod  is  what 
military  men  call  a  demonstration,  a  feint^  a 
fidse  attack,  to  divert  us  firom  the  British  design 
on  the  State  of  Maine ;  of  which  I  trust  not  one 
inch  will  erer  be  given  up.  And  truly,  when  we 
had  the  best  cause  in  the  world,  and  were  the 
most  clearly  in  the  right,  it  has  been  contrived, 
some  how  or  other,  to  put  us  m  false  position. 
upon  the  defensive,  instead  of  the  offensive,  ana 
to  perplex  the  plainest  case  with  vexatious  com- 
plication and  concession." 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  prophetic — 
that  which  related  to  the  designs  on  the  State 
of  Maine.  Successful  in  this  experiment  of  the 
most  efficacious  means  for  the  release  of  Mc- 
Leod, the  British  ministry  lost  no  time  in 
making  another  trial  of  the  same  experiment, 
on  the  territory  of  that  State — and  again  success- 
fully :  but  of  this  in  its  proper  place.  Mr.  John 
Qmnxy  Adams,  and  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  were 
the  prominent  defenders  of  the  administration 
poliqr  in  the  House  of  Representatives — ^resting 
on  the  point  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
was  an  act  of  war.    Mr.  Adams  said : 

'<  I  take  it  that  the  late  affair  of  the  Caroline 
was  in  hostile  array  against  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  parties  concerned  in  it  were 
employed  in  acts  of  war  against  it :  and  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  very  learned  opinion  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  State  of  New  York  (not.  I 
hear,  the  chief  justice,  but  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preinc  Court  of  that  State),  that  there  was  no 
act  of  war  committed.  Nor  do  I  subscribe  to 
it  that  every  nation  goes  to  war  only  on  issuing 
a  declaration  or  proclamation  of  war.  This  is 
not  the  fact  Nations  often  wage  war  for  years, 
without  issuing  any  declaration  of  war.  The 
question  is  not  here  upon  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  acts  of  war.  And  I  say  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  impartial  men  of  other  nations,  we 
shall  be  held  as  a  nation  responsible ;  that  the 
Caroline,  there,  was  in  a  state  of  war  against 
Great  Britain;  for  purposes  of  war,  and  the 
worst  kind  of  war — to  sustain  an  insurrection ; 
I  will  not  say  rebellion,  because  rebellion  is  a 
crime,  and  because  I  heard  them  talked  of  as 
patriots." 

Mr.  Cushing  said : 

"  It  is  strange  enough  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  should  deny  that  the  attack  on  the 
Caroline  was  an  act  of  war.  I  reply  to  them 
not  only  by  exhibiting  the  reason  and  the  prin- 
ci|de  of  the  thing,  but  by  citing  the  authority 
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of  their  own  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  despatch  addressed  by  Mr.  Steven- 
son to  Lord  Palmerston,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  making  demand  of  reparation 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  and  in  that 
despatch,  which  has  been  published,  Mr.  Ste- 
venson pursues  the  only  course  he  could  pur- 
sue; he  proceeds  to  prove  the  hostile  nature 
of  the  act  by  a  full  exhibition  of  fitcts,  and 
concludes  and  winds  up  the  whole  with  declar- 
ing in  these  words :  '  The  case  then  is  one  of 
open,  undisguised,  and  unwarrantable  hostiUty.' 
After  this,  let  no  one  complain  of  Mr.  Webster 
for  having  put  the  case  of  the  Caroline  on  the 
same  precise  ground  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
assumed  for  it.  and  which^  indeed,  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  Umted  States  could  un- 
dertake to  hold  the  British  government  respon- 
sible. And  when  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  considering  the  first  great  negotiation 
of  Mr.  Webster,  how  does  he  happen  to  forget 
the  famous,  or  rather  in&mous,  first  great  ne- 
p;otiation  undertaken  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  ?  And 
IS  it  not  an  act  of  mere  madness  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  compel  us  to 
compare  the  two  ?  Here  is  a  despatch  before 
us,  addressed  in  a  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  containing  one 
of  the  ablest  vindications  of  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  that  ever  was  wrifr 
ten.  Mr.  Van  Bunen  began,  also,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  between  us  and  Great 
Britain.  And  in  what  spirit  ? — that  of  a  pa- 
triot, a  man  of  honor,  and  an  American  1  Is 
not  that  despatch,  on  tne  contrary,  a  monument 
of  ignominy  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States?  Instead  of  maintaining  the  interests 
of  this  country,  did  not  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  that 
occasion^  utterly  sacrifice  them  ?  Did  he  not 
dictate  m  that  despatch,  a  disposition  of  the 
great  question  of  the  colony  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which,  from 
that  time  to  this,  has  proved  most  disastrous  in 
its  effects  on  the  commercial  and  navigating  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  ?  And  pernicious 
as  was  the  object  of  the  despatch,  was  not  the 
spirit  of  it  infinitely  worse  ?  in  which,  for  the 
first  time,  party  quarrels  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  carried  into  our  foreign 
affairs — in  which  a  preceding  administration 
was  impliedly  reproached  for  the  zeal  with 
which  it  liad  defended  our  interests — in  which 
it  was  proclaimed  that  the  new  administration 
started  in  the  world  with  a  set  purpose  of  con- 
cession toward  Great  Britain — in  which  the 
honor  of  the  United  States  was  laid  prostrate 
at  the  foot  of  the  British  throne,  and  the  proud 
name  of  America,  to  sustain  which  our  fathers 
had  carried  on  a  first  and  a  second  war,  as  we 
may  have  to  do  a  third — that  glory  which  the 
arms  of  our  enemy  could  not  reach,  was,  in  this 
truckling  despatch,  laid  low  for  the  first,  and,  I 
trust  in  God,  the  last  time,  before  the  lion  of 
Engknd." 
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The  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Gushing  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  Webster  (for 
they  seemed  to  consider  him,  and  no  doubt  tru- 
ly, as  the  whole  administration  in  this  case) 
was  only  shifting  the  defence  from  one  bad 
gronnd  to  another.  The  war  ground  they  as- 
sumed could  only  apply  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  insui^nts':  she  had  no  war  with  the 
United  States :  the  attack  on  the  Caroline  was 
an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power 
— at  peace  with  the  invader.  That  is  a  liberty 
not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  nations— not  allowed 
by  the  concern  which  any  nation,  even  the  most 
inconsiderable,  feels  for  its  own  safety,  and  its 
own  self-respect.  A  belligerent  party  cannot 
enter  the  territory  of  a  neutral,  even  in  fresh 
pursuit  of  an  enemy.  No  power  allows  it. 
That  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day,  in  the  case 
of  the  Poles,  in  their  last  insurrection,  driven 
across  the  Austrian  frontier  by  the  Russians ; 
and  the  pursuers  stopped  at  the  line,  and  the 
fugitive  Poles  protected  the  instant  they  had 
crossed  it :  and  in  the  case  of  the  late  Hunga- 
rian revolt,  in  >vhich  the  fugitive  Hungarians 
driven  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  were  pro- 
tected from  pursuit.  The  Turks  protected 
them,  ^fahomotans  as  they  were ;  and  would 
not  give  up  fugitive  Christians  to  a  Christian 
power ;  and  afterwards  assisted  the  fugitives  to 
escape  to  Grc>nt  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  British  then  had  no  right  to  invade  the 
United  States  even  in  fresh  pursuit  of  fugitive 
belligerents :  but  the  Caroline  and  crew  were 
not  belligerents.  She  was  an  American  ferry- 
boat carrying  men  and  supplies  to  the  insur- 
gents, but  she  was  not  a  combatant.  And  if 
she  had  been — ^had  been  a  war-vessel  belonging 
to  the  insurgents,  and  fighting  for  them,  she 
could  not  be  attacked  in  a  neutral  port  The 
men  on  lx>ard  of  her  were  not  Canadian  insur- 
gents, but  American  citizens,  amenable  to  their 
own  country  for  any  injfraction  of  her  neutrali- 
ty laws :  and  if  they  had  been  Canadian  insur- 
gents they  could  not  have  been  seized  on  Amer- 
ican soil ;  nor  even  demanded  under  the  extra- 
dition clause  in  the  treaty  of  1796,  even  if  in  force. 
It  did  not  extend  to  political  offences,  either  of 
treason  or  war.  It  only  applied  to  the  common 
law  offena's  of  murder  and  forgery.  How  con- 
tradictory and  absurd  then  to  claim  a  right  to 
come  and  take  by  violence,  what  could  not  be 
demanded  under  any  treaty  or  the  law  of  na- 


tions. No  power  gives  op  a  pollUcal  fapl&n. 
Strong  powers  protect  them  openly,  while  tlvj 
demean  themselves  orderly  :  weak  powers  get 
them  to  go  away  when  not  able  to  pvotoci 
them.  None  give  them  up — ^not  ewn  the 
weakest.  All  the  countries  of  £urope-*the 
smallest  kingdom,  the  most  petty  priiicipi]itf« 
the  feeblest  republK,  even  San  Marino— mn 
to  give  up  a  political  fugitive,  and  though  ni- 
ble  to  chastise,  never  fail  to  resent  any  violi- 
tion  of  its  territory  to  seize  them.  We  aksie, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  Mdaomki^ 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  inyada  our  teni- 
tory,  seize  and  kill  American  citizens  sleqiBi^ 
under  the  flag  of  their  coontiy,  to  eat  oat  n 
American  vessel  moored  in  our  port,  and  w&A 
her  in  flames  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  We 
alone  do  that !  but  we  have  done  it  hot  onoe! 
and  history  places  upon  it  the  stlg^ma  of  Offn- 
brium. 

Mr.  William  0.  Butler  of  Kentucky,  npU 
to  Mr.  Cushing,  especially  to  his  rehadi  of  tke 
stale  imputations,  worn  out  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  senatorial  rejection  as  w*8iw«f«y  to 
Great  Britain,  and  said : 

^^  lie  expected  from  the  gentleman  a  disoni- 
sion  on  national  law ;  but  how  much  wai  be 
astonished  the  next  day,  on  reading  his  ipsech 
in  the  Intelligencer,  and  finding  him  malung  • 
most  virulent  attack  on  the  conduct  and  Rfo- 
tation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  gentlemm  n- 
ferrcd  to  the  letter  of  instructions  of  Mr.  Tib 
Buren  to  our  Mmister  at  the  Conrt  of  St 
James,  and  compared  it  with  the  instroctkos 
of  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Attomey-genoil ; 
speaking  of  the  latter  as  breathing  the  stato^ 
man  and  patriot  throughout,  while  he  dum- 
tcrizes  the  former  as  infamous.  Mr.  B.  said  be 
would  not  repeat  the  harsh  and  oflTensive  tcm 
in  which  the  gentleman  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Y« 
Buren's  letter ;  he  would  read  what  the  gentle- 
man said  from  his  printed  speech,  in  orte  tbtt 
the  House  might  see  the  length  to  whidi  hii 
invectives  were  carried.  [Here  Mr.  B.  mA 
extracts  from  Mr.  Cushing's  speech.]  Tbe 
gentleman  spoke  of  comparing  the  two  Icttcii 
together.  But  did  he  think  of  comparing  tbe 
thing  we  complain  of  with  the  thing  he  eon- 
plains  of?  No :  that  would  be  next  to  midl- 
ness.  The  gentleman  shrinks  fh>m  that  eon- 
parison,  and  goes  on  to  compare  not  the  thing 
we  complain  of  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Bo- 
ren,  but  the  beautiful  composition  of  Mr.  W^ 
ster,  written  forty  days  after  oomplyiu  witb 
the  British  minister's  insulting  demand  and 
intended  to  cover  over  the  instructions  to  Mr. 
Critteuden,  after  which  he  characterises  Mr. 
Van  BurcnV  letter  as  a  monument  of  ^nonii^* 
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Now  Mr.  B.  said  he  woald  make  the  same  re- 
ply that  a  digndfied  &rmer  of  Kentucky  did  to 
alawjer.  'Hie  lawyer  prosecated  the  fiumer 
for  a  slander,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  took 
occasion  to  heap  on  him  all  the  abuse  and  in- 
vective of  which  the  Billingsgate  Yocabulary  is 
capable.  Yet  the  jury,  without  leaving  their 
box.  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The 
verdict  of  an  honest  and  intelligent  junr,  said 
the  fiumer,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  your 
abuse.  Just  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
His  letter  had  made  a  great  noise  in  the  coun- 
try ;  had  been  extensively  drcolated  and  read, 
and  had  been  assailed  with  the  utmost  virulence 
by  the  opposite  puty.  Yet  the  highest  jury 
on  earth,  Uie  American  people,  had  pronounced 
the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  by  electing  him 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy.  The  eentleman  com- 
plained that  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Webster  not 
only  had  hem  assailed,  but  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  had  had  the  temerity  to  at- 
tack that  most  beautiful  of  letters  which  the 
patriotic  Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox.  Now  he 
(Mr.  B.)  would  admit  that  it  was  a  beautiAil 
piece  of  composition,  and  he  knew  of  but  one 
that  would  compare  with  it,  and  that  was  the 
proclamation  of  General  Hull,  just  before  sur- 
rendering the  Northwestern  army  to  the 
British." 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  had  a  fashion  of 
extolling  his  intellect  when  his  acts  were  in 
question ;  and  on  no  occasion  was  that  fashion 
more  largely  indulged  in  than  on  the  present 
one.  His  letter,  superscribed  to  Mr.  Fox — 
brought  out  for  home  consumption  forty  days 
after  the  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given — 
was  exalted  to  the  skies  for  the  harmony  of  its 
periods,  the  beauty  of  its  composition,  the  co- 
gency of  its  reasons !  without  regarding  the  na- 
tional honor  and  interest  which  it  let  down  into 
the  mud  and  mire ;  and  without  considering 
that  the  British  imperious  demand  required  in 
the  answer  to  it,  nerve  as  well  as  head — and 
nerve  most.  It  was  a  case  for  an  iron  will, 
more  than  for  a  shining  intellect :  and  iron  will 
was  not  the  strong  side  of  Mr.  Webster's  char- 
acter. His  intellect  was  great — his  will  small. 
His  pursuits  were  civil  and  intellectual ;  and  he 
was  not  the  man,  with  a  goose  quill  in  his  hand, 
to  stand  up  against  the  British  empire  in  arms. 
Throughout  the  debate,  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  answer  to  Mr.  Fox  was  treated  by 
Mr.  Webster's  friends,  as  his  own;  and,  no 
doubt,  justly — his  supremacy  as  a  jurist  being 
so  largly  deferred  to. 

The  debate  in  the  House  was  on  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  John  Q.  Floyd, 


of  New  York,  calling  on  the  Preddent  for  in- 
formation in  relation  to  the  steps  taken  to  aid 
the  liberation  of  McLeod ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
resolution  was  significant  of  the  temper  of  the 
House — a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  with- 
out a  direct  vote.  It  was  laid  upon  the  table 
by  a  good  majority— 110  to  70.  The  nays, 
being  those  who  were  fbr  prosecuting  the  in- 
quiry, were: 

Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington.  Charles  G. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Ben- 
jamin A.  Bidlack,  Samuel  S.  Bowne,  Linn  Boyd. 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  Brown.  Edmuna 
Burke,  Reuben  Chapman,  James  G.  Clinton, 
Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross,  John  R.  J.  Daniel, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Ezra  Dean,  William  Doan, 
Andrew  W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Ed- 
wards, Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles 
A.  Floyd,  Joseph  Fomance,  James  Gerrv,  Wil- 
liam 0.  Goode,  Samuel  Gordon,  William  A. 
Harris,  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac 
E.  Holmes,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  George  S.  Houston, 
Edmund  W.  HubarA  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Wil- 
liam Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones, 
George  M.  Keim,  Abraham  McClellan.  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  John  McKeon, 
Albert  G.  Marchand,  Alfred  Marshall  John 
Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews,  William 
Medill,  John  Miller,  Christopher  Morgan,  Peter 
Newhard^William  Farmenter,  Samuel  Patridge, 
William  W.  Payne,  Arnold  Plumer,  John  Rey- 
nolds, Lewis  Riggs.  Tristram  Shaw,  John  Sny- 
der, Lewis  Steenrod,  George  Sweeny,  Thomas  A. 
Tomlinson,  Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Van  Buren, 
Aaron  Ward,  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  West- 
brook,  James  W.  Williams,  Henry  A.  Wise, 
Fernando  Wood. 

The  same  subject  was  largely  debated  in  the 
Senate — among  others  by  Mr.  Benton — some 
extracts  from  whose  speech  will  constitute  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER     LXXVI. 

DESTBUCTION  OF  THE  CAROLINE:  ARREST  AND 
TRIAL  OF  McLEOD:  MR.  BENTON^  SPEECH: 
EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  Benton  said  the  history  of  our  country 
contained  a  warning  lesson  to  gentlemen  who 
take  the  side  of  a  foreign  country  against  their 
own :  he  alluded  to  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  seized  among  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  I8I8,  and  hung  as  outlaws  and  pirates  by  the 
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orders  of  General  Jackson.  The  news  of  that 
execution  was  heard  with  joy  by  the  American 
people,  who  considered  these  Englishmen  as  a 
thousand  times  more  culpable  than  the  wretched 
savages  whom  they  stimulated  to  the  murder  of 
women  and  children — ^men  who  had  abandoned 
their  own  country,  and  the  white  race  to  which 
they  belonged,  to  join  savages  against  a  country 
with  which  their  own  goyemment  was  at  peace. 
The  country  heard  the  news  of  the  execution 
with  joy:  they  approved  the  act  of  General 
Jackson.  Not  so  with  the  politicians — ^the  po- 
liticians of  the  federal  school  especially.  They 
condemned  it;  partisan  presses  attacked  it; 
and  when  Congress  met,  committees  of  each 
House  of  Congress  reported  against  it — ^loudly 
condemned  it — and  were  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  speakers.  All  the  phrases  now  heard  in 
claiming  exemption  for  McLood,  and  bewail- 
ing his  fate,  were  then  heard  in  deploring 
the  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nations — inhuman — unworthy 
of  the  nineteenth  century — shocking  to  human- 
ity— ^barbarous — ^unciyilized — subjecting  us  to 
reprisals,  and  even  to  war  from  England — draw- 
ing upon  us  the  reproaches  of  Christendom,  and 
CTcn  the  wrath  of  Heaven :  such  were  the  holi- 
day phrases  with  which  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress then  resounded.  To  hear  what  was  said, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  British  lion  would 
be  instantly  upon  us.  We  were  taught  to  trem- 
ble for  the  return  news  from  Englnd.  Well !  it 
came !  and  what  was  it  ?  Not  one  word  from 
the  British  government  against  the  act  of  Jack- 
son !  Not  the  scrape  of  a  pen  from  a  minister 
on  the  subject !  Not  a  word  in  Parliament  ex- 
cept the  unsupported  complaint  of  some  solitary 
members— just  enough  to  show,  by  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  it  was  received,  that  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  had  no  condenmation  to 
pronounce  upon  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson. 
Their  silence  justified  him  in  England,  while 
committees  and  orators  condemned  him  in  his 
own  country :  and  this  justification  from  abroad, 
in  a  case  where  two  Englishmen  were  actually 
hanged,  should  be  a  warning  to  gentlemen  how 
they  should  commit  themselves  in  a  case  where 
an  Englishman  is  merely  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  has  nothing  to  fear  from  "God  and  the 
country  "  if  he  is  as  innocent,  as  he  now  alleges, 
and  which  humanity  would  wish  him  to  be. 
General  Jackson  was  rights  and  the  committees 


and  orators  who  condemned  him  were  wrong. 
He  was  right  in  the  law,  and  in  the  applicatiDn 
of  the  law.  He  had  no  musty  Tolumes  of  nt- 
tional  Uiw  to  refer  to  in  the  swamps  of  Florida; 
and  he  needed  none.  He  had  the  law  of  mton^ 
and  of  nations,  in  his  heart  He  had  an  Ameri- 
can heart,  and  that  heart  never  led  him  wnqg 
when  the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  honor  of 
his  country  were  at  stake.  He  hang  the  Eqg- 
lishmen  who  were  inciting  savages  to  the  nuv- 
der  of  our  women  and  children :  and  the  policj 
of  the  measure  has  become  no  less  apparent  thia 
its  legality  was  clear.  Before  that  time  Eo^ 
lishmen  were  habitually  in  the  camp  and  w%- 
wam  of  the  Indians,  stimulating  to  war  qmi 
us :  since  that  time  no  Englishman  has  been 
heard  of  among  them.  The  example  was  in- 
pressive — its  effect  salutary — its  lesson  pe^ 
manent  It  has  ^ven  us  twentj-five  yean  of 
exemption  from  British  interference  in  onr 
Indian  relations ;  and  if  the  masMsunnu  of  the 
Caroline  shall  be  hung  up  in  like  tna.niM»p  HwiD 
give  us  exemption  fh)m  future  British  oatnge 
along  the  extended  line  which  divides  theUmon 
from  the  British  Canadian  provinces. 

It  is  humiliating  to  see  senators  of  eminait 
ability  consulting  books  to  find  passages  to 
justify  an  outrage  upon  their  own  ooontxy. 
Better  far  throw  away  the  books,  and  go  fay  the 
heart.  Then,  at  least,  with  American  hearti^ 
they  would  always  have  the  consolation  of  heniK 
on  their  country's  side.  Better  even  to  take  the 
rule  of  the  illustrious  commodore  whose  adiooi 
have  shed  so  much  lustre  on  the  Amerien 
name  (Decatur),  and  go  for  their  country,  li^ 
or  wrong.  Then  they  would  always  have  their 
own  hearts  on  their  side.  Besides,  there  is  no 
book  which  fits  our  case — ^nonc  which  mi 
written  for  the  duplicate  form  of  govenmiCDt 
which  we  possess.  We  have  State  goTenuncnti 
as  well  as  a  general  government;  and  thoie 
governments  have  their  rights,  and  arc  eovereigii 
within  their  limits.  The  protection  of  the  lire^ 
liberty,  and  property  of  their  citizens,  is  amoq; 
these  rights :  the  punishment  of  murder,  anos, 
and  burglary,  are  among  these  rights.  If  there 
was  nothing  in  the  law  of  nations,  as  written  in 
the  books,  to  recognize  these  rights,  it  wooU 
be  necessary  for  us  to  do  an  act  which  wonM 
cause  a  new  line  to  be  written  in  these  hooka 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  law  of  nations  » 
it  now  stands,  is  sufficient  for  as.    It  has  facca 
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read  from  Yattel  by  serend  senators ;  and  is 
oondnsiye  in  our  fkyor.  What  is  it?  Why, 
that  if  the  citizens  of  one  oonntrj  commit  an 
outrage  upon  another,  you  must  apply  to  their 
sovereign  for  redress :  but  if  the  wrong-doer 
comes  into  your  country,  you  may  seize  and 
punish  him.  This  is  the  law  of  nations,  and  it 
fits  our  case ;  and  we  haye  followed  it  The 
United  States,  as  charged  with  our  foreign  re- 
lations, have  made  the  demand  for  redress  upon 
Great  Britain :  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the 
wronged  local  authority,  has  seized  the  wrong- 
doer, when  he  came  upon  her  territory ;  and  is 
giTing  him  what  he  did  not  give  her  citizens — ^a 
trial  for  his  life :  and  this  she  has  a  right  to  do : 
and  if  the  federal  goyemment  attempts  to  giye 
up  that  man,  she  shrinks  from  the  defence  of 
right,  yiolatcs  the  law  of  nations,  and  inyades 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  York. 

This  brings  us  to  the  case  before  us.  What 
is  it?  The  fitcts  of  the  transaction  are  all 
spread  out  in  official  documents,  and  sustained 
upon  clear  and  undeniable  testimony.  Some 
Canadian  insurgents  are  on  an  island,  near  the 
Canada  shore,  entrenching  themselyes,  and  re- 
ceiying  fud  in  men  and  arms  from  the  American 
side.  An  American  ferry-boat,  the  Steamer 
Caroline,  carries  that  aid.  She  is  seen  in  the 
fact — seen  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
British  forces,  as  he  stands  on  the  Canadian 
shore,  looking  on.  He  sees  her  there  late  in  the 
evening — saw  her  cast  anchor  near  the  Island — 
and  determines  to  destroy  her  there.  Five  boats 
are  fitted  out  in  the  dark  to  go  and  do  the  work ; 
and  if  they  had  done  it  there,  not  a  word  would 
have  been  said ;  for  it  was  a  British  island,  and 
she  was  there  upon  an  unlawful  business — vio- 
lating the  laws  of  neutrality,  disobeying  the 
laws  of  her  own  country,  disregarding  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  President ;  and  doing  an  act 
which  might  bring  her  own  country  into  trouble. 
If  she  had  been  found  there  and  destroyed,  not 
a  word  would  have  been  said :  but  she  was  not 
found  there,  and  the  captain  of  the  boats,  of  his 
own  head,  contrary  to  the  order  which  he  had 
received,  and  which  directed  him  to  the  British 
island,  and  contrary  to  the  letter  written  by  his 
commanding  officer  on  that  very  day,  abjuring 
all  right  and  all  intent  to  make  a  descent  upon 
our  coast,  because  it  was  ours:  this  captain, 
his  name  Drew,  and  an  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  commander, 


determines  to  cross  the  Ime— to  steal  across  the 
river  in  the  night — oars  muffled — all  noises  si- 
lenced— creep  upon  the  unsuspecting  vessel,  an- 
chored at  the  shore,  sleeping  under  the  flag,  and 
sheltered  by  the  laws  of  her  country,  and  the 
law  of  nations :  and  stealthily  get  on  board. 
They  run  to  the  berths — cut)  stab,  slash,  and 
shoot,  all  that  they  see — ^pursue  the  flying — 
kill  one  man  on  the  shore — no  distinction  of 
persons — and  no  quarter  the  word.  Several  are 
killed  in  the  boat :  none  escape  but  those  whom 
darkness  and  confiision  favored.  Yictorious  in 
an  attack  upon  men  asleep,  the  conquerors  draw 
the  vessel  into  the  middle  of  the  river — ^it  was 
just  above  the  fidls — set  her  on  fire ;  and,  with 
all  her  contents — ^the  dead  and  the  dying,  the 
living  and  the  wounded — send  her,  luminous  in 
flames,  over  the  frightful  cataract  of  Niagara. 
One  man  alone  had  been  spared,  and  he  as  a 
British  subject,  to  be  taken  home  for  punish- 
ment These  are  fiicts.  What  do  they  amount 
to  in  law — that  of  nations,  and  that  of  New 
York,  where  the  deed  was  done  1  First,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  in  invading  the  soil 
of  the  United  States — in  attacking  a  vessel  (even 
if  it  had  been  a  belligerent),  in  a  neutral  port — 
in  attacking  persons  on  neutral  territory — in 
impressing  and  carrying  off  a  man  from  our  ter- 
ritory: then  each  of  these  acts  was  a  crime 
against  the  municipal  laws  of  New  York.  Mc- 
Leod,  one  of  the  actors  in  that  cowardly  assas- 
Bination,  and  conflagration,  guilty  upon  his  own 
boasting,  and  caught  upon  the  scene  of  his  out- 
rage, now  in  the  hands  of  justice  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  while  no  indemnity  is  offered  for  the 
outrage  itself:  this  perpetrator  we  are  required, 
and  that  under  a  threat,  to  release  from  the 
hands  of  a  State,  which  has  the  legal  right  to 
try  him.  All  this  was  years  before — near  four 
years  before — December,  1837.  The  news  flew 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  fired  the  bosoms 
of  the  border  inhabitants,  upon  a  line  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  Retaliation  was  in  every  heart, 
threats  in  every  mouth,  preparation  open — war 
imminent.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  then  President 
To  repress  the  popular  risings,  proclamations 
were  issued  :  to  prevent  acts  of  retaliation, 
troops  were  stationed  along  the  line,  a!hd  armed 
steamers  floated  the  river  and  the  lakes :  to 
punish  any  violation  of  order,  instructions  were 
issued  to  the  district  attorneys,  and  marshals ; 
and  the  aid  of  the  State  authorities  was  claimed, 
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and  obtained.  To  obtain  redress  for  the  outrage 
to  our  citizens,  and  the  insults  to  our  national 
character,  immediate  application  was  made  to 
the  British  government  That  goyemment  de- 
layed its  answer  to  our  just  demand — avoided 
the  assumption  of  the  criminal  act — excused  and 
justified,  without  assuming  it,  either  in  words, 
or  indirectly,  by  rewarding  the  actors,  or  even 
giving  pensions  to  those  wounded  in  the  attack : 
for  there  were  several  of  them  in  the  dark  and 
dastardly  attack.  Diplomacy  was  still  drawing 
out  its  lengthened  thread — ^procrastination  the 
game,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  the  hope — 
when  McLeod,  the  boaster  in  Canada  of  his 
active  share  in  this  triple  crime  of  murder,  ar- 
son, and  robbery,  against  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  of  violated  neutrality  against  the  United 
States,  crosses  over  to  the  United  States,  exhibits 
himself  on  the  very  spot  of  his  exploits,  and  in 
the  sight  of  those  who  had  often  heard  of  his 
boasts.  Justice  then  took  hold  of  him.  lie  was 
arrested  on  an  indictment  found  against  him, 
immediately  after  the  act ;  and  he  was  also  sued 
by  the  owner  of  the  vesseL  A  trial,  of  course, 
in  each  case,  was  to  take  place  in  the  courts  of 
the  State  whose  laws  had  been  violated.  Vattel 
prescribed  that.  The  United  States  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  Her  business  was  with  his  sove- 
reign. To  the  State  it  belonged  to  punish  the 
violation  of  her  own  laws,  the  perpetrator  hav- 
ing been  caught  within  her  jurisdiction :  to  the 
owner  of  the  boat  it  belonged  to  sue  for  dama- 
ges; and  neither  the  United  States,  nor  the 
State  of  New  York,  had  any  right  to  defeat  his 
action,  by  releasing  the  defendant.  It  was  a 
transitory  action,  and  would  lay  any  where 
where  the  defendant  was  caught  McLeod  went 
to  jail  in  both  cases — ^the  indictment,  and  the 
civil  suit;  and  would  seem  to  have  courted 
that  fate  by  coming  over  to  defy  it  The  news 
of  these  proceedings  fly  to  the  British  minister 
in  this  dty  (Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox) :  that  minister 
addresses  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Forsyth),  demanding  the  release  of  McLeod: 
the  Secretary  answered,  by  the  direction  of 
President  Van  Burcn,  that  this  man,  being 
charged  with  criminal  offences  against  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  sued  in  a  civil  action  by  one 
of  her  citizens,  the  general  government  had  no 
right  to  release  him :  and  would  not  undertake 
to  do  BO.  This  answer  was  read  in  this  chamber 
on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January  last,  when 


the  Senate  was  composed  very  netriy  as  it  ii 
now — ^nearly  all  the  same  members — ^when  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Webster),  tnd 
the  present  Attorney-general  (Mr.  Crittenden^ 
were  both  present :  and  we  all  know  in  whiA 
manner  that  answer  of  Mr.  Forsyth  was  re- 
ceived. It  received  the  unanimoua  mppnkk' 
tion  of  this  chamber !  Mr.  B.  repeated  tiw  ex- 
pression— unanimous  approbation  !  and  mid  ho 
would  pause  for  correction  if  he  was  mistakeBi 
(He  paused.  Several  senators  said,  yet!  yea! 
No  one  said  the  cohtrary.)  Mr.  B.  contmned: 
I  remember  that  letter  well,  and  the  fcefing 
of  unanimous  approbation  which  pervaded  the 
chamber  when  it  was  read.  Every  senator  thst 
spoke,  expressed  his  approbation.  No  one  a^ 
nificd  dissent :  and  the  feeling  was  then  imncr- 
sal  that  the  proper  answer  had  been  given  lij 
the  American  government — ^the  answer  whkh 
the  law  of  nations,  our  duplicate  form  of  goven- 
ment,  the  dignity  of  the  Union,  the  rights  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  rights  of  the  owner 
of  the  destroyed  vessel — all  required  to  be  giiw. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  my  recollection,  I  repeat  the 
request:  let  me  be  set  right  now.  (Sevenl 
voices  exclaimed,  "  right !  right ! "  No  one  Mid 
the  contrary.)  Mr.  B.  resumed :  a  great  point 
— one  vital  to  the  case  as  it  concerns  our  actioii, 
and  conclusive  in  this  debate,  is  now  established. 
It  is  established,  that  in  the  naonth  of  Janmiy 
lasti,  when  the  answer  of  the  American  Secre- 
tary was  read  in  this  chamber,  we  were  all  of 
opinion  that  he  had  given  the  correct  and  proper 
answer :  and  among  the  senators  then  preecat 
were  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  who  bu 
undertaken  to  get  McLeod  out  of  the  clatchtf 
of  the  law  in  New  York ;  and  also  the  present 
attorney-general,  who  has  gono  to  New  Yoik 
upon  that  errand.  This  is  enough.  Thoae  gei- 
tlemen  heard  the  case  then,  and  uttered  no  6iMr 
sent.  The  Senate  was  then  unanimous — includ- 
ing those  who  dissent  now.  How  was  it  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  the  same  pa- 
pers were  read  at  the  same  time?  IIow  ms it 
there,  in  a  body  of  220,  and  the  immediate  repie- 
senutives  of  the  people  ?  About  the  same  thit 
it  was  in  the  Senate— only  more  formally  ei- 
presscd.  The  papers  were  sent  to  the  Comimt- 
tee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  That  committee,  throagfa 
Mr.  Pickens,  its  chairman,  made  an  ample  report, 
fully  sustaining  the  answer  of  the  Americtf 
government :  and  of  that  report^  five  thooflod 
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extra  oopieB  were  printed  bj  the  mumimous  oon- 
Bent  of  the  House,  ibr  dlBtribution  among  the 
people. 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  it  may  then  be 
assumed,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
proved the  decision  of  President  Van  Buren ; 
and  according  to  that  decision,  McLeod  was 
neither  to  be  given  up,  nor  the  course  of  Justice 
in  New  York  interfered  with  by  the  federal  goy- 
enmient.    Mr.  Fox  received  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Fonyth — transmitted  it  to  his  government — 
and  received  from  that  government  precise  in- 
gtructions  to  avow  and  assume  the  attack  on 
the  Caroline  as  a  national  act — to  make  a  per- 
emptory demand  for  the  release  of  McLeod — to 
threaten  us  with  serious  consequences  in  the 
event  of  refusal ;  and,  as  the  London  newspa- 
pers said,  to  demand  his  passports  and  leave 
the  country  if  his  demand  was  not  immediately 
complied  with.    It  was  on  the  evenii^  of  the 
4th  day  of  March — the  day  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  President,  so  nicely  had  the  British 
ministry  calculated  the  time— that  the  news  of 
these  instructions  arrived  in  this  dty ;  and 
along  with  that  news  came  the  war-threats, 
and  the  war  speeches  of  the  press  and  public 
men  of  Great  Britain — ^the  threat  of  many  pa- 
pers to  send  admirals  and  war-steamers  to  bat- 
ter down  our  cities ;  and  the  diabolical  speech 
of  a  peer  of  the  realm  (Lord  Mountcashel)  to 
excite  our  three  millions  of  slaves  to  insurrec- 
tion— to  rai^  all  the  Indian  tribes  agunst  us — 
and  to  destroy  our  finances  by  bursting  the  pa- 
per bubbles  on  which  they  floated.     Yes!  it 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  day  of  March 
that  these  instructions — these   threats — these 
war  annunciations — all  arrived  together  in  this 
city.    The  new  President  (General  Harrison) 
had  just  been  inaugurated :  his  cabinet  had  just 
been  indicated :  the  men  who  were  to  compose 
the  presidential  council  were  fully  known :  and 
I  undertook  at  once  to  tell  what  would  be  done. 
I  said  to  several — some  now  in  this  city  if  not 
in  this  chamber :  McLeod  will  be  given  up— not 
directly,  but  indirectly.     Underhanded  springs 
will  be  sot  in  motion  to  release  him,  and  a  let- 
ter will  afterwards  be  cooked  up  to  show  to 
Congress  and  the  people,  and  to  justify  what 
had  been  done.    This  is  what  I  said.    Persons 
are  now  in  this  city  to  whom  I  said  it    And 
now  let  us  resume  the  succession  of  events,  and 
see  what  was  done  by  this  new  administration 


which  had  just  been  inducted  into  office  in  the 
midst  of  triumphal  processions — under  the  fire 
of  cannon — ^the  beating  of  drums — the  display 
of  flags ;  and  all  the  glorious  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war.  Let  us  see  what  they  did.  On 
the  12th  of  March — the  new  administration 
having  been  allowed  a  week  to  organize — ^Mr, 
Fox  addresses  to  Mr.  Webster  a  formal  demand, 
in  the  name  of  his  government  for  the  release 
of  McLeod,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

^  The  grounds  upon  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment made  this  demand  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  these :  Uiat  the 
transaction  on  account  of  which  Mr.  McLeod 
has  been  arrested,  and  is  to  be  put  upon  his 
trial,  was  a  transaction  of  a  public  character, 
planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  empow- 
ered by  her  Majesty's  colonial  authorities  to 
take  any  steps,  and  to  do  any  acts  which  might 
be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  her  Majesty's 
territories,  and  for  the  protection  of  her  Majea- 
ty's  subjects ;  and  that,  consequently,  those 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  who  engaged  in  that 
transaction  were  performing  an  act  of  public 
duty,  for  which  they  cannot  be  made  personally 
and  individuallv  answerable  to  the  laws  and  tn- 
bunals  of  any  foreign  country." 

And  after  enforcing  this  demand,  by  argu- 
ment, contesting  the  answer  given  by  Mr.  For- 
syth, and  suggesting  the  innocence  of  McLeod, 
the  letter  proceeds  to  say : 

"  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment formally  demands,  upon  the  grounds 
already  stated,  the  immediate  release  of  Mr. 
McLeod ;  and  ner  Majesty's  government  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
his  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 
nature  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
from  a  rejection  of  this  demand." 

This  letter  to  Mr.  Webster  bears  date  on  the 
12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  delivered  on  the  same 
day.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  which 
was  Monday,  Mr.  Webster  delivers  to  the  At- 
torney-general of  the  United  States,  a  set  of  in- 
structions, and  delivers  a  copy  of  the  same  to 
Mr.  Fox,  in  which  he  yields  to  the  demand  of 
this  Minister,  and  despatches  the  Attorney-gen- 
eral to  New  York,  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the 
prisoner.  The  instructions,  among  other  things, 
say: 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  the  President  has 
no  power  to  arrest  the  proceeding  in  the  civil 
and  criminal  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
If  this  indictment  were  pending  in  one  of  the 
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oourtfl  of  the  United  States,  I  am  directed  to 
saj  that  the  President,  upon  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Fox's  last  communication,  would  have  imme- 
diately directed  a  nolle  prosequi  to  be  entered. 
Whether  in  this  case  the  Governor  of  New 
York  have  that  power,  or,  if  he  have,  whether 
he  would  not  feel  it  hih  duty  to  exercise  it,  are 
points  upon  which  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
underst<K>d  that  Mcf^eod  is  holden  also  on  civil 
process,  sued  out  against  him  by  the  owner  of 
the  Caroline.  We  suppose  it  very  clear  that 
the  Executive  of  the  State  cannot  interfere  with 
such  process ;  and,  indeed,  if  such  process  were 
pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  could  not  arrest  it.  In  such,  and 
many  analogous  cases,  the  party  prosecuted  and 
sued,  must  avail  himself  of  his  exemption  or  de- 
fence, by  judicial  proceedings,  either  in  the 
court  into  which  he  is  called,  or  in  some  other 
court.  But  whether  the  process  be  criminal 
or  civil,  the  fact  of  having  acted  under  public 
authority,  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  law- 
ful superiors,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valid  de- 
fence; otherwise,  individuals  would  be  holden 
responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  acts 
of  government,  and  even  from  the  operations  of 
public  war.  You  will  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  this  instruction,  for  the  use  of  the  Executive 
of  New  York,  and  the  Attorney-general  of  that 
State.  You  will  carry  with  you  also  authentic 
evidence  of  the  recognition  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment of  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  as 
an  act  of  public  force,  done  by  national  author- 
ity. The  President  is  impressed  with  the  pro- 
priety of  transferring  the  trial  from  the  scene 
of  the  principal  excitement  to  some  other  and 
distant  county.  You  will  take  care  that  this 
be  suggested  to  the  prisoner's  counsel.  The 
Presi(knt  is  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  has  already  directed  that  the 
trial  take  place  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State.  Having  consulted  with  the  Governor 
you  will  procewl  to  Looki)ort,  or  wherever  else 
the  trial  may  be  holden,  and  furnish  the  pris- 
oner's counsel  with  the  evidence  of  which  you 
will  be  in  possession  material  to  Ins  defence. 
You  will  see  that  he  have  skilful  and  eminent 
counsel  if  such  be  not  already  retained,  and 
althouen  you  are  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel 
yourself,  you  will  cause  it  to  be  signified  to  him, 
and  to  the  gentlemen  who  may  conduct  his  de- 
fence, that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  government 
that^  in  case  his  defence  be  overruled  by  the 
court  in  which  he  shall  be  tried,  proper  steps 
be  taken  immediately  for  removing  the  cause, 
by  writ  of  error,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  hoi)es  that  you 
will  use  such  despatch  as  to  make  your  arnval 
at  the  place  of  trial  sure  before  the  trial  comes 
on ;  and  he  trusts  you  will  keep  him  informed 
of  whatever  occurs  by  means  of  a  correspond- 
ence through  this  Department." 

A  copy  of  these  instructions,  as  I  have  said. 


was  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox  at  the  time  they 
were  written.  At  the  same  moment  they  wen 
delivered  to  the  new  Attomey-general  [Ur. 
Crittenden],  who,  thus  equipped  with  writ- 
ten directions  for  his  guide,  and  aooompaaied  by 
an  ofl9cer  of  high  rank  in  the  United  StatM  ir- 
my  [Major-general  Scott],  inmaediatdy  pio- 
ceeded  on  the  business  of  his  mission  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  to  the  place  of  the  im- 
pending trial,  at  Lockport  About  forty  dqri 
thereafter,  namely,  on  the  24th  day  of  Airi^ 
Mr.  Webster  replies  to  Mr.  Fox's  letter  of  the 
12th  of  March;  elaborately  reviews  the  cMe 
of  McLeod— justifies  the  instmctioiiB^ffasolfei 
the  subject — and  demands  nothing  from  the 
sovereign  who  had  assumed  his  ofibnca  Thu. 
what  I  had  said  on  the  evening  of  the  4tfa  cf 
March  had  come  to  pass.  Underbsnd  aprinp 
had  been  set  in  motion  to  release  the  man ;  a 
letter  was  ailerwards  cooked  up  to  justify  tha 
act.  This,  sir,  is  the  narrative  of  the  case—the 
history  of  it  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  nor 
stands ;  and  upon  this  case  I  propose  to  mike 
some  remarks,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  exam- 
ine into  the  legality  and  the  propriety  of  the 
mission  in  which  our  Attorney-general  was  em- 
ployed. I  mean  this  as  a  preliminary  inqaizy, 
unconnected  with  the  general  question,  and 
solely  relating  to  the  sending  of  our  Attoney- 
general  into  any  State  to  interfere  in  any  faosi- 
ness  in  its  courts.  I  believe  this  mission  of  Mr. 
Crittenden  to  New  York  was  illegal  and  im- 
proper— a  violation  of  our  own  statutes,  sod 
will  test  it  by  referring  to  the  law  under  whi^ 
the  office  of  Attomey-general  was  created,  and 
the  duties  of  the  officer  defined.  That  law  wie 
passed  in  1789,  and  is  in  these  words : 


"And  there  shall  also  bo  appointed  a  i 
person,  learned  in  the  law,  to  act  as  Attorn^- 
general  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be 
sworn,  or  affirmed,  to  a  faithful  execution  of  hii 
office ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prosecute  asd 
conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  which 
the  United  States  shall  Iw  concerned,  and  to 
give  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  qiicstioas  of 
law,  when  required  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  when  requested  by  Mnj  of  the 
heads  of  the  Departments,  touching  any  mattoe 
that  may  concern  their  departments  ;  and  shiD 
receive  such  compensation  for  his  serrioee  » 
shall  be  by  law  provided," 

Here,  said  Mr.  B.,  are  the  duties  of  the  At- 
torney general.      Uo  is  subject  to  no  orden 
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whftterer  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  That 
Secretary  has  nothing  to  do  with  him  except  to 
request  his  legal  advice  on  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns his  department  Adirice  on  a  question 
of  municipal  law  was  doubtless  what  was  in- 
tended; but  no  advice  of  any  kind  seems  to 
have  been  asked  of  the  Attomey-generaL  He 
sedans  to  have  been  treated  as  the  oflScial  sub- 
ordinate of  the  Secretary — as  his  clerk  or  mes- 
senger— and  sent  off  with  "irutruetions"  which 
he  was  to  read  and  to  execute.  This  was  cer- 
tainly an  illegal  assumption  of  authority  over 
the  Attorney-general,  an  assumption  which  the 
statute  does  not  recognize.  In  the  next  place, 
this  officer  is  sent  into  a  State  court  to  assist  at 
the  defence  of  a  person  on  trial  in  that  court  for 
a  violation  of  the  State  laws,  and  is  directed  to 
employ  eminent  and  skilful  counsel  for  him — 
to  furnish  him  with  evidence — to  suggest  a 
diange  of  venue— and  to  take  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
defence  of  the  prisoner  be  overruled  by  the 
State  court  If  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  this  writ  of  error— a  novel  application  of  the 
writ,  it  must  be  admitted — ^then  the  Attorney- 
general  is  to  appear  in  this  court  for  the  pris- 
oner, not  to  prosecute  him  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  dismiss  the  writ  Now, 
it  is  very  clear  that  all  this  is  foreign  to  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney-general — foreign  to  his 
office— disrespectful  and  injurious  to  the  State 
of  New  York — incompatible  with  her  judicial 
independence — and  tending  to  bring  the  general 
government  and  the  State  government  into  col- 
lision. McLeod,  a  foreigner,  is  under  prosecu- 
tion in  a  State  court  for  the  murder  of  its  citi- 
zens ;  the  importance  of  the  case  has  induced 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  as  he  has  officially 
informed  its  legislature,  to  direct  the  Attor- 
ney-general of  the  State  to  repair  to  the  spot, 
and  to  prosecute  the  prisoner  in  person ;  and 
here  is  the  Attorney-general  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  the  same  place  to  defend  the 
same  person  against  the  Attorney-general  of 
the  State.  The  admonition  to  Mr.  Crittenden, 
that  he  was  not  desired  to  act  as  counsel  him- 
self, was  an  admission  that  he  ought  not  so  to 
act — that  all  he  was  doing  was  illegal  and  im- 
proper— and  that  he  should  not  carry  the  im- 
propriety so  far  as  to  make  it  public  by  making 
a  speech.  He  was  to  oppose  the  State  without 
publicly  appearing  to  do  so ;  and,  as  for  his  du- 


ty in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  to  violate  that  outright,  by  acting  for 
the  accused,  instead  of  prosecuting  for  the 
United  States !  From  all  this,  I  hold  it  to  be 
clear,  that  our  Attorney-general  has  been  ille- 
gally and  improperly  employed  in  this  business; 
that  all  that  he  has  done,  and  all  the  expense 
that  he  has  incurred,  and  the  fee  he  may  have 
promised,  are  not  only  without  law  but  against 
law ;  and  that  the  rights  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  not  only  been  invaded  and  infringed 
in  this  interference  in  a  criminal  trial,  but  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  owners  of  the 
Caroline,  who  have  brought  a  civil  action 
against  McLeod  for  damages  for  the  destruction 
of  their  property,  have  been  also  gratuitously 
assailed  in  that  part  of  the  Secretary's  instruc- 
tions in  which  he  declares  that  such  dvil  suit 
cannot  be  maintained.  I  consider  the  mission 
as  illegal  in  itself  and  involving  a  triple  illegal- 
ity, ^r*^,  as  it  concerns  the  Attorney-general 
himself^  who  was  sent  to  a  place  where  he  had 
no  right  to  go ;  next,  as  it  concerns  the  State 
of  New  York,  as  interfering  with  her  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  and,  thirdly,  as  it  concerns 
the  owners  of  the  Caroline,  who  have  sued 
McLeod  for  damages,  and  whose  suit  is  de- 
clared to  be  unmaintainable. 

I  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  the  main  in- 
quiry in  this  case,  the  correctness  and  propriety 
of  the  answer  given  by  our  Secretary  of  State 
to  Mr.  Fox,  and  its  compatibility  with  the 
honor,  dignity,  and  future  welfare  of  this  re- 
public. 

I  look  upon  the  "  instructiona "  which  were, 
given  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  and  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Fox,  as  being  the  answer  to 
that  Minister ;  and  I  deem  the  letter  entitled 
an  answer,  and  dated  forty  days  afterwards,  as 
being  a  mere  afterpiece — an  article  for  home 
consumption — a  speech  for  Buncombe,  as  we 
say  of  our  addresses  to  our  constituents — a 
pleading  intended  for  us,  and  not  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  wholly  designed  to  excuse  and  defend 
the  real  answer  so  long  before,  and  so  promptly 
given.  I  will  give  some  attention  to  this,  so 
called,  letter,  before  I  quit  the  case ;  but  for  the 
present  my  business  is  with  the  "  instructions,^^ 
a  copy  of  which  being  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox, 
was  the  answer  to  his  demand;  and  as  such 
was  transmitted  to  the  British  government,  and 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  being  en- 
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tirelj  Batisfactoiy.  This  quotation  took  place 
on  the  6th  day  of  May,  seyeral  days  before  the, 
80  called,  letter  of  the  24th  of  April  could  pos- 
sibly have  reached  London.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Hume, 
referred  to  these  instructions  as  being  satis- 
foctory,  and  silenced  all  further  inquiry  about 
the  aflOur,  by  showing  that  they  had  all  they 
wanted. 

I  hold  these  instructions  to  have  been  erro- 
neous, in  point  of  national  law,  derogatory  to  us 
in  point  of  national  character,  and  tending  to 
the  future  degradation  and  injury  of  this  re- 
public 

That  the  Secretary  has  mistaken  the  law  of 
the  case  in  consenting  to  the  release  of  McLeod 
is  persuasively  shown  by  referring  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  January 
last.  Their  opinions  were  then  unanimous  in 
fa?or  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  answer ;  and  that  an- 
swer was  a  peremptory  refusal  either  to  admit 
that  McLeod  ought  to  be  released,  or  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf  with  the  courts  of  New  York. 
The  reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Forsyth  for  making  the  demand,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  those  subsequently  given 
in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Webster.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  two  demands  was  in  the  formality 
of  the  latter,  being  under  instructions  from  his 
government,  and  in  the  threat  which  it  con- 
tiuned.  In  other  respects  the  two  demands 
were  the  same ;  so  that,  at  the  outset  of  this  in- 
quiry, wo  have  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  body  of 
their  friends  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
plead  against  themselves.  Then  we  produce 
against  our  Secretary  the  law  of  nations,  as  laid 
down  by  Vattel.    He  says : 

"However,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best 
reeulated  State,  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  ab- 
solute sovereign  to  model  at  his  pleasure  all  the 
actions  of  his  subjects,  and  to  confine  them  on 
every  occasion  to  the  most  exact  obedience,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation  or  the 
sovereign  every  fault  committed  by  the  citizens. 
We  ought  not,  then,  to  sav,  in  general,  that  we 
have  received  an  injury  vom  a  nation,  because 
we  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members. 
But  if  a  nation  or  its  chief  approves  and  ratifies 
the  act  of  the  individual,  it  then  becomes  a  pub- 
lic concern,  and  the  ii\jurcd  party  is  then  to 
consider  the  nation  as  the  real  author  of  the  in- 
jury, of  which  the  citizen  was.  perhaps,  only 
the  instrument    If  the  offended  State  has  in 


her  power  the  individual  vho  ha»  done  the  vt- 
jury,  she  may,  without  scruple,  bring  him  to 
justice,  and  punish  him.  If  he  has  escaped^ 
and  returned  to  his  own  country,  she  ought  to 
apply  to  his  sovereign  to  hav€  juBtioe  done  ii 
the  case." 

This  is  the  case  before  us.  The  t«^l*fcffag  ii 
taken,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  justice.  His  im- 
puted crime  is  murder,  arson,  mnd  rohbeiy. 
His  government,  by  «"«gnmitig  his  crime,  eaimot 
absolve  his  guilt,  nor  defeat  our  right  to  tiyand 
punish  him  according  to  law.  The  asBumiitioB 
of  his  act  only  adds  to  the  number  of  the  eol- 
pable,  and  gives  us  an  additional  oflender  to 
deal  with  them,  if  we  choose.  We  may  proeead 
against  one  or  both ;  but  to  give  up  the  indi- 
vidual when  we  have  him,  without  redresa  fron 
the  nation,  which  justifies  him,  is  to  throw 
away  the  advantage  which  chance  or  ftrtnne 
has  put  into  our  hands,  and  to  make  a  Tirtn^ 
if  not  actual  surrender,  of  all  dum  to  ledrHi 
whatsoever. 

The  law  of  nations  is  clear,  and  the  law  of  ths 
patriot  heart  is  equally  dear.  The  case  neadi 
no  book,  no  more  than  the  hanging  of  Aihuth- 
not  and  Ambrister  required  the  justifleatioD  of 
books  when  General  Jackson  was  in  the  hom- 
mocks  and  marshes  of  Florida.  A  band  offer- 
eign  volimteers,  without  knowing  what  thcj 
were  going  to  do,  but  ready  to  follow  their  fife 
leader  to  the  devil,  steal  across  a  boundmiy  riier 
in  the  night,  attack  unarmed  people  asleep  upaa 
the  soil,  and  under  the  flag  of  their  countrj ; 
give  no  quarter — make  no  prisoners— distia- 
guish  not  between  young  and  old — innocent  or 
guilty — kill  all — add  fire  to  the  sword — mad. 
the  vessel  and  its  contents  over  the  falli  m 
flames — and  run  back  under  coTer  of  the  nine 
darkness  which  has- concealed  their  approadL 
All  this  in  time  of  peace.  And  then  to  call  thii 
an  act  of  war,  for  which  the  perpetraton  an 
not  amenable,  and  for  which  redress  must  be 
had  by  fighting,  or  negotiating  with  the  natJos 
to  which  they  belong.  This  is  absurd.  Itii 
futile  and  ridiculous.  Common  sense  < 
it.  The  heart  condenms  it  Jackson's 
pie  in  Florida  condemns  it ;  and  we  should  nn- 
dcr  ourselves  contemptible  if  wc  took  any  such 
weak  and  puerile  course. 

Mr.  Fox  nowhere  says  this  act  was  done  hf 
the  sovereign's  command.  He  shows,  in  frct| 
that  it  was  not  so  done;  and  we  know  thaiift 
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wiB  not  It  wms  the  act  of  Tolunteers,  un- 
known to  the  British  government  until  it  was 
oTer,  and  unassomed  hy  them  for  three  jears 
after  it  occurred.  The  act  occurred  in  Deoem- 
her,  1837;  our  minister,  Mr.  Stevenson,  de- 
manded redress  for  it  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
The  British  government  did  not  then  assume  it, 
nor  did  thej  assume  it  at  all  until  McLeod  was 
caught  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  assume 
and  justify,  and  evidently  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  extricating  McLeod.  The  assumption  is 
void.  Governments  cannot  assume  the  crimes 
of  individuals.  It  is  only  as  a  military  enter- 
prise that  this  offence  can  he  assumed ;  and  we 
know  this  affair  was  no  such  enterprise,  and  is 
not  even  represented  as  such  hy  the  British 
nunister.  He  calls  it  a  ''  tranaaction?^  Three 
times  in  one  paragraph  he  calls  it  a  "  transao 
turn  ;"  and  whoever  heard  of  a  fight,  or  a  hatr 
tie,  being  characterized  as  a  transaction  ?  We 
apply  the  term  to  an  affair  of  business,  but 
never  to  a  military  operation.  How  can  we 
have  a  military  operation  without  war  ?  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  sovereign  ?  without 
the  forms  and  preliminaries  which  the  laws  of 
nations  exact?  This  was  no  military  enter- 
prise in  form,  or  in  substance.  It  was  no  at- 
tack upon  a  fort,  or  a  ship  of  war,  or  a  body  of 
troops.  It  was  no  attack  of  soldiers  upon  sol- 
diers, but  of  assassins  upon  the  sleeping  and  the 
defenceless.  Our  American  defenders  of  this 
act  go  beyond  the  British  in  exalting  it  into 
a  military  enterprise.  They  take  different 
ground,  and  higher  ground,  than  the  British, 
in  setting  up  that  defence;  and  are  just  as 
wrong  now  as  they  were  in  the  case  of  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister. 

Incorrect  in  point  of  national  law,  I  hold 
these  instnictioas  to  have  been  derogatory  to 
us  in  point  of  national  character,  and  given  with 
most  precipitate  haste  when  they  should  not 
have  been  given  at  all.  They  were  given  under 
a  formal,  deliberate,  official  threat  from  the 
minister ;  and  a  thousand  unofficial  threats 
from  high  and  respectable  sources.  The  minis- 
ter says : 

"  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment formally  demands^  upon  the  grounds 
already  stated,  the  immediate  release  of  Mr. 
McI/Cod ;  and  her  Majesty's  government  entreat 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  into 
his  most  deliberate  consideration  the  serious 


nature  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
from  a  r^ection  of  this  demand." 

Nothing  could  be  more  precise  and  formal 
than  this  demand — ^nothing  more  significant 
and  palpable  than  this  menace.  It  is  such  as 
should  have  prevented  any  answer — such  as 
should  have  suspended  diplomatic  intercourse — 
until  it  was  withdrawn.  Instead  of  that,  a 
most  sudden  and  precipitate  answer  is  given ; 
and  one  that  grants  all  that  the  British  de- 
manded, and  more  too ;  and  that  without  ask- 
ing any  thing  from  them.  It  is  given  with  a 
haste  which  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  regular  deliberation,  cabinet  council,  and 
official  form.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  bears  date 
the  12th  of  March,  which  was  Friday,  and  may 
have  been  delivered  in  office  hours  of  that  day. 
The  instruction  to  Mr.  Crittenden  was  delivered 
on  the  15th  of  March,  which  was  Monday,  and 
a  copy  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox.  This  was  the  an- 
swer to  the  demand  and  the  threat ;  and  thus 
the  answer  was  given  in  two  days ;  for  Sunday, 
as  the  lawyers  call  it,  is  dies  non ;  that  is  to 
say,  no  day  for  business ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
presumed  that  an  administration  which  seems 
to  be  returning  to  the  church  and  state  times 
of  Queen  Anne,  had  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  open,  and  the  clerks  at  their 
desks  on  Sunday,  instead  of  being  in  their  pews 
at  church.  The  answer,  then,  was  given  in  two 
days ;  and  this  incontinent  haste  to  comply 
with  a  threat  contrasts  wonderfully  with  the 
delay — the  forty  days'  delay — ^before  the  letter 
was  written  which  was  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption; and  which,  doubtless,  was  consid- 
ered as  written  in  good  time,  if  written  in  time 
to  be  shown  to  Congress  at  this  extra  session. 

Sir,  I  hold  it  to  have  been  derogatory  to  our 
national  character  to  have  given  any  answer  at 
all,  much  less  the  one  that  was  given,  while  a 
threat  was  hanging  over  our  heads.  What  must 
be  the  effect  of  yieldix^  to  demands  under  such 
circumstances?  Certainly  degradation — na- 
tional degradation — and  an  encouragement  to 
Great  Britain  to  continue  her  aggressive  course 
upon  us.  That  nation  is  pressing  us  in  the 
Northeast  and  Northwest ;  she  is  searching  our 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  she  gives  liberty 
to  our  slaves  wrecked  on  her  islands  in  their 
transit  from  one  of  our  ports  to  another;  she 
nurtures  in  London  the  societies  which  produced 
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the  San  Domingo  insurrection,  and  which  are 
preparing  a  smiUr  insurrection  for  us ;  and  she 
is  the  mistress  of  subjects  who  hold  immense 
debts  against  our  States,  and  for  the  pajrment  of 
which  the  national  guarantee,  or  the  public 
lands,  are  wanted.  She  has  many  points  of  ag- 
gressive contact  upon  us ;  and  what  is  the  effect 
of  this  tame  submission — ^this  abject  surrender 
of  McLcod,  without  a  word  of  redress  for  the 
affair  of  the  Caroline,  and  under  a  public  threat 
—what  is  the  effect  of  this  but  to  encourage  her 
to  press  us  and  threaten  us  on  crery  other 
point  ?  It  must  increase  her  arrogance,  and  en- 
courage her  encroachments,  and  induce  her  to 
go  on  until  submission  to  further  outrage  be- 
comes impossible,  and  war  results  from  the 
cowardice  which  courage  would  hare  preycntod. 
On  this  head  the  history  of  many  nations  is  full 
of  impressive  lessons,  and  none  more  so  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  nation  of  brave 
people ;  but  they  have  sometimes  had  ministers 
who  were  not  brave,  and  whoso  timidity  has 
ended  in  involving  their  country  in  all  the 
calamities  of  war,  after  subjecting  it  to  all  the 
disgrace  of  pusillanimous  submission  to  foreign 
insult.  The  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  long,  cowardly  and  corrupt -tyrannical  at 
home  and  cringing  abroad — was  a  signal  instance 
of  this ;  and,  as  a  warning  to  ourselves,  I  will 
read  a  passage  from  English  history  to  show  his 
conduct,  and  the  conse(|Ucnocs  of  it  I  read 
from  Smollett,  and  from  his  account  of  the  Span- 
ish depre<lations,  and  insults  upon  English  sub- 
jects, which  were  continued  the  whole  term  of 
Walpole's  adminLstration,  and  ended  in  bringing 
on  the  uuiversal  war  which  raged  throughout 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  cost  the 
English  people  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
The  historian  says : 

"  The  merchants  of  England  loudly  complained 
of  thc$M$  outrages ;  the  nation  was  fired  with  re- 
sentment)  and  cried  for  vengeance ;  but  the  mi- 
nister appeared  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  timorous. 
He  knew  that  a  war  would  involve  him  in  such 
difficulties  as  must  of  necessity  endanger  his  ad- 
ministration. The  treasure  which  he  now  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes  must  in  that  case 
DC  expended  in  military  armaments ;  the  wheels 
of  that  machine  on  which  ho  had  raised  his  in- 
fluence would  no  longer  move ;  the  opposition 
would  of  consequence  gain  ground,  and  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxes,  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war,  would  Hll  up  the  measure  of 
popular  resentment  against  his  |)er8on  and  mi- 


nistry. Moved  by  these  oonBideratknu,  he  in- 
dustriously endeavored  to  avoid  a  rupture,  ind 
to  obtain  some  sort  of  satisfactbn  hy  dmt  d 
memorials  and  negotiations,  in  which  he  betny- 
ed  his  own  fears  to  such  a  degree  as  ffitfmttil 
the  Spaniards  to  persist  in  their  depredations, 
and  encouraged  the  court  of  Madrid  to  disniiud 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  unbaMador." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Walpole's  iwefgi 
policy ;  and  how  close  is  the  copy  we  are  dov 
presenting  of  it  I  Under  the  scourge  of  Spsniih 
outrage,  his  was  cold,  phlegmatiG^  and  tin 
and  such  is  the  conduct  of  our  socretaiy  i 
Britii^h  outrage.  He  wanted  the  public  t 
for  party  purposes,  and  neglected. the  pubUc  de- 
fences :  our  ministry  want  the  public  lands  ind 
the  public  money  for  douceun  to  the  Stataa 
and  leave  the  Union  without  forts  and  slupa 
Walpole  sought  some  sort  of  satisfiMrtion  hj  ^ 
of  negotiation ;  our  minister  does  the  same.  Tbe 
British  minister  at  Madrid  was  paralyied  hjikt 
timidity  of  the  cabinet  at  home ;  so  is  oars  puft- 
lyzcd  at  London  by  our  submission  to  Mr.  Fa 
here.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  aocomnlalBd 
outrage,  coalitions  against  England,  wuTcmi 
war,  the  disgrace  of  the  minister,  and  the  elcn- 
tion  of  the  man  to  the  highest  place  in  hisooos- 
try,  and  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  wboa 
Walpole  had  dismissed  from  the  lowest  place  in 
the  British  army — that  of  comet  of  horse  for 
the  political  offence  of  voting  against  him.  The 
elder  William  Pitt — the  dismissed  coraet^eon- 
ducted  with  glory  and  success  the  war  which 
the  timidity  of  Walpole  begat ;  and,  that  the 
smallest  circumstances  might  not  be  wanting  to 
the  completeness  of  the  parallel,  our  prime  mi- 
nister  here  has  commenced  his  career  by  issoinj: 
an  order  for  treating  our  military  and  naval  ofr 
cers  as  Pitt  was  treated  by  Walpole,  and  for  the 
Bame  identical  offence. 

Sir,  I  consider  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden as  most  unfortunate  and  deplorable. 
They  have  sunk  the  national  character  in  the 
eyes  of  England  and  of  Europe.  They  have  loit 
as  the  respect  which  we  gained  by  the  late  war. 
and  by  the  glorious  administration  of  JadcsoB. 
They  bring  us  into  contempt,  and  encourage  tke 
liaughty  British  to  push  us  to  extremities.  We 
shall  feel  the  effect  of  this  deplorable  diptonacj 
in  our  impending  controversies  with  that  peo- 
ple ;  and  happy  and  fortunate  it  wiU  be  fortf 
l^  by  correcting  our  error,  retracing  our  step^ 
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reooTering  our  manly  attitude,  discarding  our 
distribution  schemes,  and  preparing  for  war,  we 
shall  be  able  thereby  to  prevent  war,  and  to 
pieserre  our  rights. 

I  have  never  believed  our  English  difficulties 
free  from  danger.  I  have  not  spoken  upon  the 
Northeastern  question;  but  the  senator  from 
that  State  who  sits  on  my  right  (looking  at  sen- 
ator Williams)  knows  my  opinion.  He  knows 
that  I  have  long  believed  that  nothing  could 
save  the  rights  of  Maine  btU  the  war  counte- 
nance of  our  government.  Preparation  for  war 
might  prevent  war,  and  save  the  rights  of  the 
State.  This  has  been  my  opinion ;  and  to  that 
point  have  all  my  labors  tended.  I  have  avoided 
speeches;  I  have  opposed  all  distributions  of 
land  and  money ;  I  have  gone  for  ships,  forts 
and  cannon — ^the  ultima  ratio  of  Republics  as 
well  as  kings.  I  go  for  them  now,  and  declare 
it  as  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  our 
rights,  and  to  avoid  eventual  war  with  England, 
is  to  abandon  all  schemes  of  distribution,  and  to 
convert  our  public  lands  and  surplus  revenue, 
when  we  have  it,  into  cannon,  ships  and  forts. 

Hard  pressed  on  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden— prostrate  and  defenceless  there — the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  take  refuge  imder 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  celebrate  the  harmony 
of  its  periods,  and  the  beauty  of  its  composition. 
I  grant  its  merit  in  these  particulars.  I  admit 
the  beauty  of  the  style,  though  attenuated 
into  gossamer  thinness  and  lilliputian  weakness. 
I  agree  that  the  Secretary  writes  well.  I  admit 
his  ability  even  to  compose  a  prettier  letter  in 
less  than  forty  days.  But  what  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  question  of  right  and  wrong^ — of 
honor  and  shame — of  war  and  peace — with  a 
foreign  government  ?  In  a  contest  of  rhetori- 
cians, it  would  indeed  be  important ;  but  in  the 
contests  of  nations  it  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance. The  statesman  wants  knowledge,  firm- 
ness, patriotism,  and  invincible  adherence  to  the 
rights,  honor,  and  interests  of  his  country. 
These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  statesman ; 
and  tried  by  these  tests,  what  becomes  of  this 
letter,  so  encomiastically  dwelt  upon  here  ?  Its 
knowledge  is  shown  by  a  mistake  of  the  law  of 
nations — its  firmness,  by  yielding  to  a  threat — 
its  patriotism,  by  taking  the  part  of  foreigners 
— its  adherence  to  the  honor,  rights  and  interests 
of  our  own  country,  by  surrendering  McLeod 
without  receiving,  or  even  demanding,  one  word 


of  redress  or  apology  for  the  outrage  upon  the 
Caroline  1 

The  letter,  besides  its  fatal  concessions,  is  de- 
flcifflit  in  manly  tone — in  American  feeling — ^in 
nerve — in  force — ^in  resentment  of  injurious  im- 
putations— and  in  enforcement  of  our  just  claims 
to  redress  for  blood  spilt^  territory  invaded,  and 
flag  insulted. 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  letter  is  feeble  and  de- 
precatory. It  does  not  repel,  but  begs  ofil  It 
does  not  recriminate,  but  defends.  It  does  not 
resent  insult — not  even  the  audacious  threat — 
which  is  never  once  complained  o^  nor  even 
alluded  to. 

This  letter  is  every  way  an  unfortunate  pro- 
duction. .  It  does  not  even  show  the  expense 
and  trouble  we  took  to  prevent  our  citizens  from 
crossing  the  line  and  joining  the  Canadian  in- 
surgents. It  does  not  show  the  expense  we 
were  at  in  raising  a  neW  raiment  of  in&ntry 
expressly  for  that  service  (several  voices  said  yes, 
yes,  it  mentions  that).  Qood,  let  it  be  credit- 
ed accordingly.  But  it  does  not  mention  the 
appropriation  of  $650,000  made  at  one  time  for 
that  object ;  it  does  not  mention  the  numerous 
calls  upon  the  militia  authorities  and  the  civil 
authorities  along  the  line  to  assist  in  restraining 
our  people ;  it  does  not  mention  the  arrests  of 
persons,  and  seizures  of  arms,  which  we  made ; 
it  does  not  mention  the  prosecutions  which  we 
instituted ;  it  does  not  show  that  for  two  years 
wo  were  at  great  expense  and  trouble  to  restrain 
our  people ;  and  that  this  expense  and  trouble 
was  brought  upon  us  by  the  excitement  produ- 
ced by  the  afiair  of  the  Caroline.  The  British 
brought  us  an  immense  expense  by  that  afiair, 
for  which  they  render  us  no  tluuiks,  and  the 
Secretary  fails  to  remind  them.  The  letter  does 
not  repel,  with  the  indignant  energy  which  the 
declaration  required,  that  we  had  ^^  permitted  " 
our  citizens  to  arm  and  join  the  insurgents.  It 
repels  it,  to  be  sure,  but  too  feebly  and  gently, 
and  it  omits  altogether  what  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  this  case,  that  the  British  have 
taken  great  vengeance  on  our  people  for  their 
rashness  in  joining  this  revolt.  Great  numbers 
of  them  were  killed  in  action;  many  were 
hanged ;  and  many  were  transported  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  world — to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
under  the  antarctic  circle — where  they  pine  out 
a  miserable  existence,  far,  far,  and  for  ever  re- 
moved from  kindred,  home  and  friends. 
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The  faults  of  the  letter  are  fundamental  and 
radical — no  beauty  of  composition,  no  tropes 
and  figures,  no  flowers  of  rhetoric— can  balance 
or  gloss  over.  The  objections  go  to  its  spirit 
and  substance — to  errors  offset  and  law — ^to  its 
tameness  and  timidity — and  to  its  total  omis- 
sion to  demand  redress  from  the  British  goyem- 
ment  for  the  outrages  on  the  Caroline,  which 
that  government  has  assumed.  She  has  now 
assumed  that  outrage  for  the  first  time — as- 
sumed it  after  three  years  of  refusal  to  speak ; 
and  in  the  assumption  offers  not  one  word  of 
apology,  or  of  consolation  to  our  wounded  feel- 
ings. She  claps  her  arms  akimbo,  and  avows 
the  offence ;  and  our  Secretary,  in  his  long  and 
beautiful  letter,  finds  no  place  to  insert  a  de- 
mand for  the  assumed  outrage.  lie  gives  up 
the  culprit  subject,  and  demands  nothing  from 
the  imperious  sovereign.  He  lets  go  the  ser- 
vant, and  does  not  lay  hold  of  the  master.  This 
is  a  grievous  omission.  It  is  tantamoimt  to  a 
surrender  of  all  claim  for  any  redress  of  any 
kind.  McLeod,  the  culprit,  is  given  up :  he  is 
given  up  without  conditions.  The  British  gov- 
ernment assume  his  ofTence— demand  his  release 
— offer  us  no  satisfaction :  and  we  give  him  up, 
and  ask  no  satisfaction.  The  letter  demands 
nothing — literally  nothing :  and  in  that  respect 
again  degrades  us  as  much  as  the  surrender 
upon  a  threat  had  already  degraded  us.  This  is 
a  most  material  pointy  and  I  mean  to  make  it 
clear.  I  mean  to  show  that  the  Secretary  in 
giving  up  the  alleged  instrument,  has  demanded 
nothing  from  the  assuming  superiors :  and  this 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  show  by  reading 
from  his  own  letter.  I  have  examined  it  care- 
fully, and  can  find  but  two  places  where  the 
slightest  approach  is  made,  not  even  to  a  demand 
for  redress,  but  to  the  suggestion  of  an  intima- 
tion of  a  wish  on  our  side  ever  to  hear  the  name 
of  the  Caroline  mentioned  again.  These  two 
places  are  on  the  concluding  pages  of  the  letter, 
as  printed  by  our  order.  If  there  are  others, 
let  gentlemen  point  them  out,  and  they  shall 
be  read.  The  two  paragraphs  I  discover,  are 
these: 

"  This  government,  therefore,  not  only  holds 
itself  above  reproach  in  every  thing  respecting 
the  preservation  of  neutrality,  the  observance 
of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  the 
strictest  conformity,  in  these  respects,  to  the 
rules  of  international  law,  but  it  doubts  not  that 


the  world  will  do  it  the  iustioe  to  acknoirkcbii 
that  it  has  set  an  example  not  unfit  to  be  u- 
lowed  by  others,  and  that,  by  its  steady  kfpda- 
tion  on  this  most  important  sulgect,  it  hasdoiiB 
something  to  promote  peace  and  good  ne^bor- 
hood  among  nations,  and  to  adTance  the  oriBa- 
tion  of  mankind. 

^  The  President  instmcts  the  underrigMd  to 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  confidents  tnisti 
that  this  and  all  other  questions  of  ^ufleraue 
between  the  two  governments  will  be  treated 
by  both  in  the  full  exercise  of  such  a  spirit  cf 
candor,  justice,  and  mutual  respect,  as  mil  pn 
assurance  of  tne  long  continuance  of  pesoe  be- 
tween the  two  countries." 

This  is  all  I  can  see  that  looks  to  the  poHibk. 
contingency  of  any  future  allusion  to  the  case  of 
the  Caroline.  Certainly  there  conid  not  be  a  ^ 
more  effectual  abandonment  of  onr  daim  to  re- 
dress. The  first  paragraph  goes  no  ibithertbiB 
to  "  trust "  that  the  grounds  may  be  pwscand 
which  *^  justify  ^' — a  strange  word  in  sndi  acw 
— ^the  local  authorities  in  attacking  and  destnj- 
ing  this  vessel ;  and  the  second  buries  it  all  np 
by  deferring  it  to  the  general  and  peaceful  ecttk- 
ment  of  all  other  questions  and  diffeROcee  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Certainly  thii  it  a 
farewell  salutation  to  the  whole  affair.  It  iitbi 
valedictory  to  the  Caroline.  It  is  the  partiog 
word,  and  is  evidently  so  understood  by  the  ' 
British  ministry.  They  have  taken  no  notiee 
of  this  beautiful  letter :  they  have  returned  no 
answer  to  it ;  they  have  not  even  acknowledged 
its  receipt.  The  ministry,  the  parliament,  asd 
the  press,  all  acknowledge  tbemselTes  aatie- 
fied — satisfied  with  the  answer  whkh  was  given 
to  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  12th  of  March.  They  eean 
to  speak  of  the  affair ;  and  the  misermble  Caro- 
line— plunging  in  fiamcs  over  the  frightfiil  catir 
i-act,  the  dead  and  the  d3nng  both  on  board— ii 
treated  as  a  gone-by  procession,  which  has  ket 
its  interest  for  ever.  Mr.  Webster  has  given  it 
up,  by  deferring  it  to  general  settlement ;  and 
in  so  giving  it  up,  has  not  only  abandoned  the 
rights  and  honor  of  his  country,  but  violated  the 
laws  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  Outrages  sad 
insults  are  never  deferred  to  a  general  settle- 
ment. They  are  settled  per  te — and  pronpliT 
and  preliminarily.  All  other  negotiaUons  eeaie 
until  the  insult  and  outrage  is  settled.  That » 
the  course  of  Great  Britain  herself  in  this  ctfe. 
She  assumes  the  arrest  of  McLeod  to  be  m 
offence  to  the  British  crown,  and  droppigg  aO 
other  questions  of  difference,  demands  ImtMi 
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rtpinitioiifortluitoffeiioe.  Mr.  Webeter  should 
bttfe  done  the  nine  hy  the  oflbnoe  to  his  conn- 
tiy.  It  was  {Hior  in  time,  and  should  haye  been 
prior  in  settlement— at  all  events  tho  two  ofTen- 
ees  should  haire  been  settled  together.  Instead 
of  that  he  hastens  to  make  reparation  to  the 
British — does  it  in  person — and  without  waiting 
•Ten  to  drmw  up  a  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox ! 
and  then,  of  his  own  head,  defers  our  complaint 
to  a  general  settlement  This  is  unheard  of^ 
either  in  national  or  individual  insults.  What 
would  we  think  of  a  man,  who  being  insulted 
hj  an  outrage  to  his  family  in  his  house,  should 
say  to  the  perpetrators :  "  We  have  some  out- 
standing accounts,  and  some  day  or  other  we 
may  have  a  general  settlement ;  and  then,  I  trust 
you  will  settle  this  outrage.''  What  would  be 
said  of  an  individual  in  such  a  case,  must  be 
ndd  of  ourselves  in  this  case.  In  vain  do  gen- 
tlemen point  to  the  paragraph  in  the  letter,  so 
powerfully  drawn,  which  paints  the  destruction 
of  the  Caroline,  and  tho  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  the  guilty,  asleep  on  board  of 
her.  That  paragraph  aggravates  the  demerit 
of  the  letter:  for,  after  so  well  showing  the 
^••ormity  of  the  wrong,  and  our  just  title  to  re- 
dress, it  abandons  tho  case  without  the  slightest 
atonement.  But  that  letter,  with  all  its  ample 
beauties,  found  no  place  to  rebuke  the  impress- 
ment and  abduction  of  the  person  claimed  as  a 
British  subject,  because  he  was  a  fugitive  rebel. 
Whether  so,  or  not,  he  could  not  be  seized  upon 
American  soil— could  not  oven  be  given  up  un- 
der the  extradition  clause  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty, 
even  if  in  force,  which  only  applied  to  personal 
and  not  to  political  offences.  But  that  letter, 
was  for  Buncombe :  it  was  for  home  consump- 
tion :  it  was  to  justify  to  the  American  people 
on  the  24th  of  May,  what  had  been  done  on  the 
12th  of  March.  It  was  superscribed  to  Mr. 
Fox,  bat  written  for  our  own  people :  and  so 
Mr^  Fox  understood  it,  and  never  even  acknow- 
ledged its  receipt 

But  gentlemen  point  to  a  special  phrase  in  the 
letter,  and  quote  it  with  triumph,  as  showing 
pluck  and  fight  in  our  Secretary:  it  is  the 
phrase,  "bloody  and  exasperated  war" — and 
consider  this  phrase  as  a  cure  for  all  deficiencies. 
Alas  !  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  very  thing 
which  did  the  business  for  our  Secretary.  That 
blood,  with  war,  and  exasperation,  seems  to  have 
luurtened  his  submission  to  the  British  demand. 


But  how  was  it  with  Mr.  Fox  ?  Did  it  hastfln 
his  inclination  to  pacify  us  ?  Did  he  take  it  as 
a  thing  to  quicken  him?  or,  did  the  British 
government  feel  it  as  an  inducement,  or  stimu- 
lus to  hasten  atonement  for  the  injury  they  had 
assumed  ?  Not  at  all !  Far  from  it !  Mr.  Fox 
did  not  take  fright,  and  answer  in  two  days ! 
nor  has  he  answered  yet !  nor  will  he  ever  while 
such  gentle  epistles  are  written  to  him.  Its 
effect  upon  the  British  ministry  is  shown  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  treated  it — the 
contempt  of  silence.  No,  sir !  instead  of  these 
gentle  phrases,  there  ought  to  have  been  two 
brief  words  spoken  to  Mr.  Fox — first,  your  let- 
ter contains  a  threat ;  and  the  American  govern- 
ment does  not  negotiate  under  a  threat ;  Tie:rl, 
your  government  has  assumed  the  Caroline  out- 
rage to  the  United  States,  and  now  atone  for  it : 
and  as  to  McLeod,  he  is  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  will  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations.  This  is  the  answer  which  ought 
to  have  been  given.  But  not  so.  Instant  sub- 
mission on  our  part,  was  the  resolve  and  the 
act  Forty  days  afterwards  this  fine  ktter  was 
delivered.  Unfortunate  as  is  this  boasted  letter 
in  so  many  respects,  it  has  a  further  sin  to  an- 
swer for,  and  that  is  for  its  place,  or  order — its 
collocation  and  connection — in  the  printed  docu- 
ment which  lies  before  us ;  and  also  in  its  as- 
sumption to  "enclose"  tho  Crittenden  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Fox — which  had  been  personally 
delivered  to  him  forty  days  before.  The  letter 
is  printed,  in  the  document,  before  the  "  instnio- 
tk)ns,"  though  written  forty  days  after  them ; 
and  purports  to  "  enclose  "  what  had  been  long 
before  delivered.  Sir,  the  case  of  McLeod  is  not 
an  isoktion :  it  is  not  a  solitary  act :  it  is  not 
an  atom  lying  by  itself.  But  it  is  a  feature  in 
a  large  picture — a  link  in  a  long  chain.  It  con- 
nects itself  with  all  the  aggressive  conduct  of 
Qreat  Britain  towards  the  United  States— her 
encroachments  on  the  State  of  Maine — her  occu- 
pation of  our  territory  on  the  Oregon — her  inso- 
lence in  searching  our  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
Africa — the  liberation  of  our  slaves,  wrecked  on 
her  islands,  when  in  transition  from  one  part 
of  the  Union  to  another — her  hatching  in  Lon- 
don for  the  Southern  States,  what  was  hatched 
there  above  fbrty  years  ago  for  San  Domingo : 
and  the  ominous  unofQcial  intimation  to  our 
aforesaid  Secretary,  that  the  federal  government 
is  bound  for  the  European  debts  of  the  in^vidual 
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States.  The  McLeod  case  mixes  itself  with  the 
whole  of  these ;  and  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended British  threats  in  his  case,  may  bring  us 
threats  in  all  the  other  cases;  and  blows  to 
back  them,  if  not  settled  to  British  liking. 
Submission  invites  aggression.  The  British  are 
a  great  people — a  wonderful  people;  and  can 
perform  as  well  as  threaten.  Occupying  some 
islands  no  larger  than  two  of  our  States,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  commanding  points 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  dominate 
over  an  extent  of  land  and  water,  compared  to 
which  the  greatest  of  empires— that  of  Alexan- 
der, of  Trajan,  of  the  Caliphs — was  a  dot  upon 
the  map.  War  is  to  them  a  distant  occupation — 
an  ex-territorial  excursion — something  like  pi- 
racy on  a  vast  scale ;  in  which  their  fleets  go 
forth  to  capture  and  destroy — to  circumnavigate 
the  globe ;  and  to  return  loaded  with  the  spoil 
of  plundered  nations.  Since  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  no  foreign  hostile  foot  has  trod 
their  soO ;  and,  safe  thus  far  from  the  ravages 
of  war  at  home,  they  are  the  more  ready  to  en- 
gage in  ravages  abroad.  To  bully,  to  terrify, 
to  strike,  to  crush,  to  plimder — and  then  exact 
indemnities  as  the  price  of  .forbearance — is  their 
policy  and  their  practice :  and  they  look  upon 
us  with  our  rich  towns  and  extended  coasts,  as 
a  fit  subject  for  these  compendious  tactics.  We 
all  deprecate  a  war  with  that  people — none  de- 
precate it  more  than  I  do — not  for  its  dangers, 
but  for  its  effects  on  the  business  pursuits  of 
the  two  countries,  and  its  injury  to  liberal 
governments :  but  we  shall  never  prevent  war 
by  truckling  to  threats,  and  squandering  in 
douceurs  to  the  States  what  ought  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  result' 
of  our  first  vrar  with  this  people,  when  only  a 
fifth  of  our  present  numbers,  shows  what  we 
could  do  in  a  seven  years'  contest :  the  result  of 
the  second  shows  that,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
having  repulsed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  all 
points,  we  were  just  ready  to  light  upon  Canada 
with  an  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  fired  by 
the  glories  of  New  Orleans.  And  in  any  future 
war  with  that  nation,  woe  to  the  statesman  that 
woos  peace  at  the  repulse  of  the  foe.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  we  are  the  people  to  land 
upon  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland.  We 
are  their  kin  and  kith ;  and  the  visits  of  kindred 
have  sympathies  and  affections,  which  statutes 
and  proclamations  cannot  control 


CHAPTER    LXXVII, 


REFUSAL  OF  THE  UOUBE  TO  ALLOW 
COMMITTEES. 


Two  propositions  submitted  at  thia  aenon  to 
allow  committees  to  sit  in  the  recess^  and  edkct 
information  on  industrial  suljects — commene^ 
manufactures,  and  agricnlture-H^ith  a  view  to 
beneficial  legislation,  had  the  effect  of  bnqgmg 
out  a  very  full  examination  into  the  whole  salh 
ject — ^under  all  its  aspects,  of  constitotiooali- 
ty  and  expediency.  The  whole  debate  «•■ 
brought  on  by  the  principal  propositioo,  nb- 
mitted  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  from  the  Conunitlee 
on  Commerce,  in  these  words : 

^  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  nine  umb- 
bers,  not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  fron 
any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  A 
during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  eri* 
deuce  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry  and  elK- 
where,  as  to  the  operation  of  the  exiatiiig  sy** 
tem  and  rates  of  duties  on  imports  npcm  the 
manufacturing,  agricultural  and  commerckl  in- 
terests of  the  country,  anc(  of  procuring:  ca- 
erally,  such  information  as  may  be  uaml  lo 
Congress  in  any  revision  of  the  revenue  laws 
which  may  be  attempted  at  the  next  p— *?«"  " 


On  this  resolution  there  was  bat  little  aid. 
The  previous  question  was  soon  called,  and  the 
resolution  carried  by  a  lean  majority — ^106  to 
104.  A  reconsideration  was  instantly  moved 
by  Mr.  McKeon  of  New  York,  whicli,  alttr 
some  discussion,  was  adopted,  106  to  90.  The 
resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table:  fron 
which  it  was  never  raised.  Afterwards  a  mod- 
ification of  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Maryland,  from  the  committee  on  commeroe, 
in  these  words : 

^^  Resolved^  That  a  select  committee  of  eleven 
members,  not  more  than  one  of  which  shdl  be 
from  any  one  State,  be  appointed  by  the  Chair, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  at  the  prm* 
cipal  ports  of  entry  and  elsewhere  aa  to  the 
operation  of  the  existing  system  and  rates  ef 
duties  on  imports  upon  the  manofiictnrii^ 
commercial,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country';  and  of  procuring,  generally,  sadi  in- 
formation as  may  be  useful  to  Congress  in  anj 
rcvieion  of  the  revenue  laws  which  may  be  at- 
tempted at  the  next  session. 

^  Resolved^  further,  That  said  commitlee  be 
authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and  to  cse* 
ploy  a  clerk." 
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A  motion  was  made  by  Ingersoll  which 
brought  up  the  question  of  recess  committees 
on  their  own  merits,  stripped  of  the  extraneous 
considerations  which  a  proposition  for  such  a 
committee,  for  a  particukr  purpose,  would  al- 
ways introduce.  He  mored  to  strike  out  the 
words,  ^Ho  sit  during  the  recessJ^  This  was 
the  proper  isolation  of  the  contested  point.  In 
this  form  the  objections  to  such  committees 
were  alone  considered,  and  found  to  be  insuper- 
able. In  the  first  place,  no  warrant  could  be 
found  in  the  constitution  for  this  elongation  of 
itself  by  the  House  by  means  of  its  committees, 
and  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  adjournment 
for  which  the  constitution  proyides,  and  with 
those  immunities  to  members  which  are  limited 
to  the  term  of  serrice,  and  the  time  allowed  fbr 
trayelling  to  and  from  Congress.  No  warrant 
could  be  found  for  them  in  the  constitution,  and 
practical  reasons  against  them  presented  them- 
selves more  forcibly  and  numerously  as  the 
question  was  examined.  The  danger  of  degen- 
erating into  faction  and  fayoritism,  was  seen  to 
be  inmiinent.  Committees  might  be  appointed 
to  perambulate  the  Union — at  the  short  ses- 
sions for  nine  months  in  the  year — spending 
their  time  idly,  or  engaged  in  political  objects — 
drawing  the  pay  and  mileage  of  members  of 
Congress  all  the  time,  with  indefinite  allow- 
ances for  contingencies.  If  one  committee 
might  be  so  appointed,  then  as  many  others  as 
the  House  chose :  if  by  one  House,  then  by 
both  :  if  to  perambulate  the  United  States, 
then  all  Europe — constituting  a  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  Europe  at  the  publk  expense. 
All  Congress  might  be  so  employed:  but  it 
was  probable  that  only  the  dominant  party, 
each  in  its  turn,  would  so  favor  its  own  parti- 
sans, and  for  its  own  purposes.  The  practical 
evils  of  the  measure  augmented  to  the  view  as 
more  and  more  examined  :  and  finally,  the 
whole  question  was  put  to  rest  by  the  decided 
sense  of  the  House — only  sixty-two  members 
voting  against  the  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table, 
not  to  be  taken  up  again:  a  convenient,  and 
compendious  way  to  get  rid  of  a  subject,  as  it 
brings  on  the  direct  vote,  without  discussion, 
and  without  the  process  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  cut  off  debate. 

Such  was  the  decision  of  the  House;  and, 
what  has  happened  in  the  Senate,  goes  to  con- 
firm the  wisdom  of  their  decision.  Recess  com- 
VoL.  II.— 20 


mittees  have  been  appointed  firom  that  body; 
and  each  case  of  such  appointment  has  become 
a  standing  argument  against  their  existence. 
The  first  instance  was  that  of  a  senatorial  com- 
mittee, in  the  pahny  days  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  oonsistmg  of  the  friends  of  that  bank, 
appointed  on  the  motion  of  its  own  friends  to 
examine  it--«pending  the  whole  recess  in  the 
woric:  and  concluding  with  a  report  lauding 
the  management  of  the  bank,  and  assailii^ 
those  who  oj^osed  it.  Several  other  senato- 
rial recess  committees  have  since  been  appoint- 
ed; but  under  circumstances  which  condemn 
them  as  an  example;  and  with  consequences 
which  exemplify  the  varieties  of  abuse  to  which 
they  are  subject ;  and  of  which,  fieu^n,  fikvorit- 
ism,  personal  objects,  ungovernable  expense^ 
and  little,  or  no  utility,  constitute  the  heads. 


CHAPTER    LXXVIII. 

RKDUCnON  OF  THE  EXPENSE  OP  FOBEIGN  MI8- 
BIONS  BT  SEDUCING  THE  NUMBER. 

A  QUESTION  of  permanent  and  increasing  in- 
terest was  opened  at  this  session,  which  has  be- 
come more  exigent  with  time,  and  deserves  to 
be  pursued  until  its  object  shall  be  accom- 
plished. It  was  the  question  of  reducing  the 
expenses  of  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the 
number,  and  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the 
Jeffersonian  policy  of  having  no  ministers  resi- 
dent, or  permanent  succession  of  ministers 
abroad.  The  question  was  brought  on  by  a 
motion  from  Mr.  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll  to 
strike  from  the  appropriation  bill  the  salaries 
of  some  missions  mentioned  in  it;  and  this 
motion  brought  on  the  question  o^  how  far  the 
House  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  these  missions 
and  control  them  by  withholding  compensa- 
tion ?  and  how  far  it  was  expedient  to  diminish 
their  number,  and  to  return  to  the  Jeffersonian 
policy?  Charges  had  been  appointed  to  Sar- 
dinia and  Naples :  Mr.  Ingersoll  thought  them 
unnecessary;  as  also  the  mission  to  Austria, 
and  that  the  ministers  to  Spain  ought  to  be  re-  . 
duoed  to  charg^ships.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  con-  ' 
sidered  the  appointment  of  these  ministers  as 
giving  them  ^vested  rights  in  their  salaries^'' 
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and  that  the  House  was  bound  tOTote.  Mr. 
IngersoU  sooutcd  this  idea  of  "  vested  rights.'' 
Mr.  Adams  said  the  office  of  minister  was  cre- 
ated by  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  belonged  to 
the  President  and  Senate  to  fill  it,  and  for  the 
Congress  to  control  it,  if  it  Judged  it  necessarj, 
as  the  British  parliament  has  a  right  to  control 
the  war  which  the  king  has  a  right  to  declare, 
namely,  bj  withholding  the  supplies:  but  it 
would  require  an  extreme  case  to  do  so  after 
the  appointment  had  been  made.  He  did  not 
think  the  House  ought  to  lay  aside  its  power 
to  control  in  a  case  obviously  improper.  And 
he  thought  the  introduction  of  an  appropriation 
1»11,  like  the  present,  a  fit  occasion  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  every  mission ;  and  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
our  foreign  missions,  by  reducing  the  number : 
and  with  this  view  he  should  ofibr  a  resolution 
when  it  should  be  in  order  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, as  one  of  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment^ 
had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  our 
foreign  representation;  and  he  believed,  with 
Mr.  Adams,  that  both  the  grade  and  the  desti- 
nation of  our  foreign  agents  would  admit  of  a 
beneficial  reduction.  Mr.  IngersoU  rejoined  on 
the  different  branches  of  the  question,  and  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  policy,  and  for  following  up 
the  inquiry  proposed  by  Mr.  Adams ;  and  said : 

"  If  the  stand  he  had  now  taken  should  even- 
tually lead  to  the  retrenchment  alluded  to  in 
the  resolution  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  he  should  be  content.  He  still 
thought  the  House  might  properly  exercise  its 
withholding  power,  not,  indeed,  so  as  to  stop 
the  wheels  of  government,  but  merely  to  curtail 
an  unnecessary  expenditure ;  and  he  hoped 
there  would  be  enough  of  constitutional  feeling, 
of  the  esj)ri't  du  corps,  to  lead  them  to  insist 
upon  their  right.  He  scouted  the  idea  of  the 
President's  appointment  creating  a  vested  in- 
terest in  the  appointee  to  his  salary  as  minister. 
Such  a  doctrine  would  be  monstrous.  The 
House  might  be  bound  by  high  considerations 
of  policy  and  propriety,  but  never  by  the  force 
of  a  contract,  to  appropriate  for  an  appointed 
minister.  This  was  carrying  the  principle  totally 
ea:tra  nuznia  mundi.     iG.  L  disclaimed  op- 

ning  these  measures  on  the  mere  ground  of 
lars  and  cents  ;  he  alluded  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  missions  to  and  from  this  country  as  in- 
troducing examples  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
luxurious  living  among  our  own  citizens.  As 
to  the  distinction  between  temporary  and  per- 
manent missions,  the  gentleman  from  Massar 
chusetts  [Mr.  Cusiiing]  perfectly  well  knew 


that  originally  all  public  missionB  were  tempo- 
rary ;  such  a  thing  as  a  pmnuient  foreign  mis- 
sion was  unheard  o£  This  wajs  an  inventnn 
of  modem  times ;  and  it  had  been  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's opinion  that  such  minions  oagfatnotto 
exist  It  was  high  time  that  public  attention 
was  called  to  the  subject ;  and  he  hoped  that  at 
the  next  session  Mr.  Adams  would  bring  for- 
ward and  press  his  resolution  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  expediency  of  reducing  the  whole  tystem 
of  foreign  intercourse." 

Mr.  Adams  afterwards  introduced  bis  pro- 
posed resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Committee  on  FonigD 
Relations ;  but  which  has  not  yet  prodooed  the 
required  reform.    This  was  his  resolve : 

^Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Forap 
Afiairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  cxpe 
diency  of  reducing  the  expenditures  in  the  £p- 
lomatic  department  of  the  |^vemmeiit|^  by  <t- 
minishing  the  number  of  mmisten  and  other 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  and  report  thenonto 
the  House." 

It  would  be  a  public  benefikction,  and  a  gnit 
honor  to  the  member  who  should  do  it^  Ibrsone 
ardent  man  to  take  charge  of  this  8al^|eel— le- 
vive  Mr.  Adams'  resolution,  and  pnrsiie  the  in- 
quiry through  all  the  brandies  which  bekqg  to 
it :  and  they  are  many.  First :  The  ftill  miSHon 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extra- 
ordinary, formerly  created  only  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  and  with  a  few  great  coorts,  and 
intrusted  to  eminent  men,  are  now  lavitbed  in 
profusion ;  and  at  secondary  courts ;  and  filled 
with  men  but  little  adapted  to  grace  them;  and 
without  waiting  for  an  occasion,  but  rapidly,  ts 
accommodate  political  partisans  ;  and  as  a  noe 
party  poh'cy,  recalling  a  political  opponent  ts 
make  room  for  an  adherent :  and  so  keepn^  19 
a  perpetual  succession,  and  converting  the  cs- 
vo^s  extraordinary  into  virtual  ministers  resi- 
dent In  the  second  place,  there  are  no  pkm- 
potcntiarics  now — ^no  ministers  with  ftill  poweit 
—or  in  fact  with  any  powers  at  all,  except  to  tofff 
what  is  sent  to  them,  and  sign  what  they  are  told. 
The  Secretaries  of  State  now  do  the  bnnwM 
themselves,  either  actually  making  the  treaty  li 
home  while  the  minister  is  idle  abroad,  or  viita- 
ally  by  writing  instructions  for  home  eflect^  oAai 
published  before  they  are  delivered,  and  con- 
taining every  word  the  minister  is  to  say — with 
orders  to  apply  for  fresh  instructions  at  creiy 
new  turn  the  business  takes.    And  < 
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tions  hAT6  now  become  bo  rt|iid  and  fiieile  that 
tlie  entire  negotiation  maj  be  conducted  at  borne 
— tbe  important  minister  plenipotentiarf  and 
eawcfy  extraordinary  being  reduced  to  the  fimc- 
tionB  of  a  messenger.  In  the  third  place,  all 
the  missions  have  become  resident,  contrary  to 
the  poIi(7  and  interest  of  our  country,  which 
wants  no  entangling  alliances  or  connections 
abroad;  and  to  the  damage  of  our  treasury,  which 
is  beayily  taxed  to  keep  up  a  numeious  (Uplomatic 
establishment  in  Europe,  not  merely  useless, 
bat  pernicious.  In  the  fourth  place,  our  foreign 
intercourse  has  become  inordinately  expensive, 
costing  aboye  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year;  and  for  mimsters  who  do  not  compare 
with  the  John  Marshalls  of  Virginia,  the  John 
Qnincy  Adamses,  the  Pinckneys  of  South  Caro- 
Ihia^  the  Pinkney  of  Maryland,  the  RuAis  Kings, 
Albert  GaUatins,  James  Monroes,  the  Liying- 
stons,  and  all  that  class,  the  pride  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  admiration  of  Europe;  and  which 
did  not  cost  us  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  had  something  to  do,  and  did  it — and 
represented  a  nation  abroad,  and  not  a  party. 
Prominently  among  the  great  subjects  demand- 
ing reform,  is  now  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
the  United  States.  Reduction  of  number,  no  mis- 
sion without  an  object  to  accomplish,  no  per- 
petual succession  of  ministers,  no  ministers  resi- 
dent, no  exclusion  of  one  party  by  the  other 
from  this  national  representation  abroad,  no 
rank  higher  thana  charg6  except  when  a  special 
flerrice  is  to  be  performed  and  then  nationally 
composed :  and  tbe  expenses  inexorably  brought 
back  within  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  Such  are  the  reforms  which  our  diplo- 
matic foreign  intercourse  has  long  required — 
which  so  loudly  called  for  the  hand  of  correction 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Adams  submitted 
his  resolution ;  and  all  the  evils  of  which  have 
nearly  doubled  since.  It  is  a  case  in  which  tbe 
House  of  Representatives,  the  immediate  repre- 
■entatives  of  the  people,  and  the  sole  constitu- 
tional originator  of  taxes  upon  them,  should  act 
as  a  dieck  upon  the  President  and  Senate ;  and 
do  it  as  the  British  House  of  Commons  checks 
the  king,  the  lords  and  the  ministry — by  with- 
liolding  the  supplies. 


GHAPTEB    LXXIX. 

nVFBINGSMENT  OF  THE  TABIFF  OOMFROMISS 
ACT  OF  1888:  OORBECTION  OF  ABUB£S  IN 
DBAWBACK9. 

The  history,  both  ostensible  and  secrect,  of  this 
act  has  been  given,  and  its  brief  existence  fore- 
told, although  intendeds  for  pegpetuity^  and  the  I 
fiite  of  the  Union,  in  numerous  State  legislative 
resolves,  and  in  i  numerable,  speeches,  declared 
to  depend  upon  its  inviolability.  It  was  assumed 
to  have  saved"  the  Union :  the  corollaiy  of  that 
assumption  was,  that  its  breach  would  dissolve 
the  Union.  Equally  vun  and  idle  were  both 
the  assumption  and  the  inference !  and  equally 
erroneous  was  the  general  voice,  which  attri- 
buted the  act  to  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
They  ai^)eared  to  the  outside  observer  as  the 
autlK>rs  of  the  act :  the  inside  witness  saw  in 
Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Letcher,  of  Kentucky,  its  real  archi- 
tects— the  former  in  commencing  the  measure 
and  controlling  its  provisions ;  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing brought  Mr.  Calhoun  to  its  acceptance  by 
the  communication  to  him  of  President  Jack- 
son's intentions;  and  by  his  exertions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  composed  of 
two  parts — one  part  to  last  nine  years,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers :  the  other  part  to 
last  fbr.fijer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  planting  and 
consuming  interest.  Neither  part  lived  out  its 
allotted  time ;  or,  rather,  the  first  part  died  pre- 
maturely, and  the  second  never  began  to  live. 
It  was  a  felo  de  se  from  the  beginning^  and 
bound  to  perish  of  the  diseases  in  it  To  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  was  a  political  necessity — 
one  to  get  rid  of  a  stumbling-block  (which  protec- 
tive tariff  had  become) ;  the  other  to  escape  a 
personal  peril  which  his  nullifying  ordinance  had 
brought  upon  him :  and  with  both,  it  was  a  piece 
of  policy,  to  enable  them  to  combine  against  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  by  postponing  their  own  contention : 
and  a  device  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr. 
Clay  to  preserve  the  protective  system,  doomed 
to  a  correction  of  its  abuses  at  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  presidential  election  was 
over,  and  General  Jackson  elected  to  his  second 
term,  pledged  to  a  revenue  tariff  and  incidental 
protecUon :  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
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grcss  were  under  the  same  pledge :  the  public 
debt  wss  rapidly  verging  to  extinction:  and 
both  the  circumstances  of  the  Treasury',  and  the 
temper  of  the  goycmment  were  in  harmony 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  "judicious 
tariff; "  limited  to  the  levy  of  the  revenue  re- 
quired for  the  economical  administration  of  a 
plain  government,  and  so  levied  as  to  extend 
encouragement  to  the  home  production  of  arti- 
cles necessary  to  our  independence  and  comfort. 
All  this  was  ready  to  be  done,  and  the  country 
quieted  for  ever  on  the  subject  of  the  tarifEj  when 
the  question  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
government  by  a  coalition  between  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  a  bill  concocted,  as  vicious  in 
principle,  as  it  was  selfish  and  unparliamentary 
in  its  conception  and  execution.  The  plan  was 
to  give  the  manuftcturers  their  undue  protec- 
tion for  nine  years,  by  making  annual  reduc- 
tions, so  light  and  trifling  during  the  time,  that 
they  would  not  be  felt ;  and  after  the  nine  years, 
to  give  the  anti-tariff  party  their  millennium,  in 
jumping  down,  at  two  leaps,  in  the  two  last 
years,  to  a  uniform  ad  vaJoi'em  duty  of  twenty 
per  centum  on  all  dutied  articles.  All  practical 
men  saw  at  the  time  how  this  concoction  would 
work — that  it  would  produce  more  revenue  than 
the  government  wanted  the  first  seven  years, 
and  leave  it  deficient  afterwards — ^that  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  revulsion  of  all  interests  against 
a  system  which  left  the  government  without 
revenue — and  that,  in  this  revulsion  there  must 
be  a  re-modelling,  and  an  increase  in  the  tariff: 
all  ending  in  a  complete  deception  to  the  anti- 
tariff  party,  who  would  see  the  protective  part 
of  the  compromise  fully  enjoyed  by  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  the  relief  part  for  them- 
selves wholly  lost.  All  this  was  seen  at  the 
time :  but  a  cry  was  got  up,  by  folly  and  knavery, 
of  danger  to  the  Um'on :  this  bill  was  proclaimed 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  it :  ignorance,  credu- 
lity, timidity  and  temporizing  temperaments 
united  to  believe  it.  And  so  the  bill  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  Gh>d-eend:  the  coming  of  which  had 
saved  the  Union— the  loss  of  which  would  de- 
stroy it :  and  the  two  ostensible  architects  of 
the  measure  (each  having  worked  in  his  own 
interest,  and  one  greatly  over-reaching  the 
other),  were  saluted  as  pacificators,  who  had 
Bacriticcd  their  ambition  upon  the  altar  of  pa- 
triotism for  the  good  of  their  country. 
The  time  had  come  for  testing  these  opinions. 


We  were  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  eompromise: 
the  first  part  had  nearly  run  its  coarse:  withm 
one  year  the  second  part  was  to  begin.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  declmred  the  ne- 
cessity <tf  loans  and  taxes  to  cany  on  the  gonn- 
ment :  a  loan  bill  for  twelve  millions  had  been 
passed :  a  tariff  bill  to  raise  fonrteen  nuDioiii 
more  was  depending;  and  the  chmirman  of  tlw 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Mr.  MiUird 
Fillmore,  thus  defended  its  necessity: 

^  Ue  took  a  view  of  the  effects  <^  the  compro- 
mise act  in  the  course  of  wUoh  he  said  that  by 
that  act  one  tenth  of  the  customs  over  tweolT- 
five  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  to  come  off  on  the 
1st  January,  1834;  and  on  the  1st  Jannaiy, 
1836,  another  tenth  was  to  be  deducted ;  on  the 
1st  January,  1838,  another  tenth;  and  on  the 
1st  January,  1840,  another  tenth ;  and  on  die 
1st  January,  1842,  three  tenths  more ;  sad  os 
the  1st  July.  1842^  the  remaining  three  tenthi 
were  to  be  deducted,  so  that,  on  that  day,  whU 
was  usually  termed  the  compromise  ud,  wis  to 
go  fully  into  effect,  and  reduce  the  revcnoe  to 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  <m  all  articles  importid 
into  the  country.  It  appeared  from  a  report  lob- 
mitted  to  this  House  (he  meant  the  fimmrial  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dofuinwt 
No.  2,  page  20),  showing  the  amount  of  iBfiorti 
for  the  seven  years  ftom  1834  to  1840  indnm^ 
that  there  were  imported  into  this  conntiy  ose 
hundred  and  forty-one  million  four  hundred  nd 
seventy-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  rixtj- 
nine  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  of  which  wtchIt- 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  twcnty-ei^ 
thousand  three'hundred  and  twelve  dolkn  wot 
free  of  duty,  and  sixty-nine  nullion  seven  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  flfky- 
scvcn  dollars  paid  duty.  Then,  hnTing  thM 
amounts  and  knowing  that,  by  the  compnoMe 
act,  articles  paying  duty  over  20  per  cent,  asd 
many  of  them  paid  more,  were  to  be  redooed 
down  to  that  standard,  ana  all  were  to  pay  oslj 
20  per  cent.,  what  would  be  the  amount  of  re- 
venue from  that  source  ?  Why,  its  ^ross  asMimk 
would  only  bo  thirteen  million  nme  hmdnd 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  round  nnmbeir- 
that  is,  taking  the  average  of  goods  imported  ii 
the  last  seven  vears,  the  whole  gross  amoont  d 
duty  that  would  pass  into  the  Treasury,  did  il 
the  unported  articles  pay  the  highest  lats  of 
duty,  would  only  be  thirteen  million  nine  hna- 
dred  and  fifty-four  thousand  dollars— say  iMV* 
teen  millions  of  dollars  in  round  numben.** 


Thus  the  compromise  act,  under  its 
stage,  was  only  to  produce  about  fourteoi  wS^ 
lions  of  dollars— little  more  than  half  what  the 
exigencies  of  the  government  required.  Mr 
Fillmore  passed  m  review  the  diflerent  mode 
by  which  money  could  be  nosed.    Firttj  hj 
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loapa:  and  rejected  that  mode  as  only  to  be 
used  temporarily,  and  mitil  taxes  of  some  kind 
eould  be  leTied.  Next,  by  direct  taxation :  and 
rejected  that  mode  as  being  contrary  to  the 
h$hiia  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Thirdly,  by 
duties:  and  preferred  that  mode  as  being  the 
one  preferred  by  the  country,  and  by  which  the 
payment  of  the  tax  became,  in  a  large  degree, 
Toluntary— according  to  the  taste  of  the  payer 
in  purchasing  fordgn  goods.  He,  therefore,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  preferred  that 
mode,  although  it  involved  an  abrogation  of  the 
compromise.  His  bill  proposed  twenty  per 
centum  additional  to  the  existing  duty  on  cer- 
tain specified  articles — sufficient  to  make  up  the 
amount  wanted.  This  encroachment  on  a  mea- 
sure so  much  vaunted  when  passed,  and  which 
had  been  kept  inviolate  while  operating  in  favor 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  naturally  excited  com- 
plaint and  opposition  from  the  other ;  and  Mr. 
Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  said : 

''In  referring  to  the  compromise  act,  the  true 
characteristics  of  that  act  which  recommended 
it  stron^y  to  him,  were  that  it  contemplated 
tJiat  duties  were  to  be  levied  for  revenue  only, 
and  in  the  next  place  to  the  amount  only  neces- 
sary to  the  supply  of  the  economical  wants  of 
the  government.  He  begged  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  principle  re- 
cognized in  the  language  of  the  compromise — a 
principle  which  ought  to  be  recognized  in  all 
time  to  come  by  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  h,  said  he,  that  duties  to  be  raised  for 
revenue  are  to  be  raised  to  such  an  amount  only 
as  is  necessary  for  an  economical  administration 
of  the  government.  Some  incidental  protection 
must  necessarily  be  given,  and  he,  for  one,  com- 
ing from  an  anti-tariff  portion  of  the  country, 
would  not  object  to  it  But  said  he,  we  were 
told  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Adams],  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  compromise  binding,  because  it  was  a  com- 
pact between  the  South  and  the  West,  in  which 
New  England  was'  not  a  party,  and  it  was  cram- 
med down  her  throat  by  the  previous  question, 
he  voting  against  it.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania said  to-day  almost  the  same  thing,  for 
he  considered  it  merely  a  point  of  honor  which 
he  was  willing  to  concede  to  the  South,  and  that 
object  gained,  there  was  no  longer  reason  for 
adhering  to  it. 

^  Did  the  gentleman  contend  that  no  law  was 
binding  on  New  England,  and  on  him.  unless  it 
is  sanctioned  by  him  and  the  New  England  dele- 
ntion  ?  Sir,  said  Mr.  G.,  I  believe  that  it  is 
binding  whether  sanctioned  by  New  England  or 
not.  The  gentleman  said  that  he  would  give 
the  public  lands  to  the  States,  and  the  compro- 


mise act  to  the  dogs.  Sir,  if  the  lands  are  to 
be  given  to  the  States,  if  upwards  of  three  mil- 
lions are  to  be  deducted  from  that  source  of 
revenue,  and  we  are  Uien  to  be  told  that  this 
furnishes  a  pretext,  first  for  borrowing,  and  then 
for  taxing  the  people,  we  may  well  feel  cause  for 
insisting  on  the  obligations  of  the  compromise. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  Gy  gentlemen  know  very  well  that 
tiiere  is  some  virtue  in  the  compromise  act,  and 
that  though  it  may  be  repudiated  by  a  few  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  yet  the  people 
themselves  will  adhere  to  it  as  the  means  of 
averting  the  greatest  of  evils.  But  he  had  seen 
enough  to  show  him  that  the  power  of  giving 
might  be  construed  as  the  power  of  taking,  and 
he  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  proposition 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  States— for  the  more 
that  you  give,  the  more  that  is  wanted. 

''After  some  further  remarks^  Mr.  G.  said 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  hurrymg  of  this  im- 
portant measure  through  at  the  present  session. 
Let  us  wait  until  sufficient  information  is  ob- 
tained to  enable  us  to  act  judiciously.  Let  us 
wait  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  necessity 
for  raising  an  increased  revenue  of  eight  millions 
of  dollara  from  artkles.  all  of  which,  under  the 
compromise  act,  are  eitner  free  of  duty  or  liable 
to  a  duty  of  less  than  20  per  cent.  Let  us  not 
be  told  that  on  account  of  the  appropriations  for 
a  home  squadron,  and  for  fortincations  amount- 
ing to  about  three  millions  of  dollars,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  this  large  sum.  We  have  al« 
ready  borrowed  twelve  millions  of  dolUrs,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ewing 
tells  us  that  the  customs  will  yield  five  millions^ 
which  together,  will  make  seventeen  millions  or 
dollars  of  available  means  in  the  Treasury.  Then 
there  was  a  large  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
bursing officers  of  the  government,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  there  would  oe  more  than 
twenty  millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury 
before  the  expiration  of  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. Are  we  to  be  told,  said  Mr.  G.,  that  we 
are  to  increase  the  tariff  in  order  to  give  to  the 
States  this  fourth  instalment  under  tibe  deposit 
act  7  No  sir ;  let  us  arrest  this  course  of  ex- 
travagance at  the  outset ;  let  us  arrest  that  bill 
which  is  now  hanging  in  the  other  House  [the 
distribution  bill],  and  which  I  trust  will  ever 
hang  there.  Let  us  arrest  that  bill  and  the  pro- 
ceed from  that  source  will,  in  the  coming  four 
years,  pay  this  twelve  million  loan.  But  these 
measures  are  all  a  part  of  the  same  system. 
Distribution  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  a  loan,  and 
a  loan  is  used  as  a  pretext  for  high  duties.  This 
was  an  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  would  be  within  a  few  months 
a  regular  session — ^inasmuch  as  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  had  reported  a  resolution  contem- 
plating the  organization  of  a  select  committee, 
with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  information  to 
aid  in  the  revision  of  the  taiiff  for  revenue— and 
inasmuch  as  the  compromise  goes  fully  into 
operation  in  July  next — he  thought  that  wis- 
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dom,  as  well  as  Justioe,  demanded  that  they 
phould  not  hurry  through  so  important  a  mea- 
sure, when  it  was  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  wants  of  the  goyernment. 

"After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  G.  said 
that  it  was  time  that  he  and  his  whig  friends 
should  understand  one  another.  He  wanted 
now  to  understand  what  were  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  whig  party,  of  which  he  was  an 
humble  member.  He  had  for  six  or  seven  years 
been  a  member  of  that  party,  and  thought  he 
understood  their  principles,  but  he  much  feared 
that  he  had  been  acting  under  some  delusion ; 
and  now  that  they  were  all  here  together,  he 
wished  to  come  to  a  perfect  understanding." 

The  perfect  understanding  of  each  other  which 
Mr.  Gilmer  wished  to  have  with  his  whig  friends, 
was  a  sort  of  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Clay  to  stand  by 
the  act  of  1833.  He  represented  that  party  on 
one  side  of  the  compromise,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
the  other :  and  now,  when  it  was  about  to  be 
abrogated,  he  naturally  called  on  the  guaranty 
of  the  other  side  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Mr. 
Oharles  Jared  Ingersoll,  pleasantly  and  sarcas- 
tically apostrophized  the  two  eminent  chiefs, 
who  represented  two  opposite  parties,  and  glo- 
riously saved  the  Union  (without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  goyernment),  at  the  making  of  that 
compromise :  and  treated  it  as  glory  that  had 
[by: 


"  I  listened  with  edification  to  the  account  of 
the  yenerable  member  fW>m  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams],  of  the  method  of  enacting  the  compro- 
mise act — what  may  be  called  the  penpetration 
of  that  memorable  measure.  Certainly  it  put 
an  end  to  fearful  strife.  Perhaps  it  sayed  this 
glorious  Union.  I  wish  to  be  understood  &s 
speaking  respectfully  of  both  the  distinguished 
persons  who  are  said  to  haye  accomplished  it. 
After  all,  however,  it  was  rather  their  individual 
achievement  than  an  act  of  Congress.  The  two 
chiefs,  the  towering  peaks,  of  overhanging  pro- 
hibitory protection  and  forcible  nullification, 
nodded  their  summits  together,  and  the  work 
was  done,  without  the  active  agency  of  cither 
the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Its  influences  on  public  tranquillity  were 
benignant  But  how  to  be  regarded  as  economi- 
cal or  constitutional  lessons,  is  a  different  ques- 
tion, which,  at  this  session,  I  am  hardly  prepared 
to  unravel.  UndLscriminating  impost  twenty 
per  cent  flush  throughout,  on  all  articles  alike, 
will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  or 
of  my  State.  It  is  not  supposed  b^  their  ad- 
vocates that  it  will.  The  present  bill  is  to  be 
transient ;  wo  are  to  have  more  particular,  more 
thorough  and  permanent  laws  hereafter.  With- 
out giving  in  my  adhesion  to  the  compromise 
act,  or  announcing  opposition  to  it,  I  hope  to  see 


such  government  as  will  ensure  BttBdy  employ- 
ment, at  good  wages,  by  which  I  mean  high 
^^^^ges,  paid  in  hard  money }  no  others  can  be 
jTood,  high,  or  adequate,  or  money  at  all ;  for 
cTcry  branch  of  industry,  agricultural,  commcr- 
€]ii].  manufacturing,  and  navintion,  that  palinjr 
stfltc  of  a  country,  to  which  tnia  of  all  othen  h 
en  Lit  led,  pulcheiTimo  populifaMiigioJ* 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  CaroUna^  the  mtinitle 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  also  mised  his  voice 
against  the  abrogation  of  the  act  whldi  had  bees 
kept  in  good  faith  by  the  fVoo^trade  party,  and 
the  consuming  classes  while  so  injmioos  to  then, 
finil  was  now  to  be  impaired  the  moment  it  wai 
to  bucomo  beneficial : 


'-  All  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  < 
the  binding  force  of  the  compromise  act  Wu 
this  the  doctrine  of  the  pu^  in  power  ?  Mr. 
P*  had  wished  to  hear  from  Kentuckj,  that  he 
might  discover  whether  this  had  been  deter- 
mined in  conclave.  The  stn^gle  wonld  be  »- 
vcre  to  bring  back  the  system  of  1824^  "28,  and 
^32.  The  fact  could  no  lot^^er  be  diagoiBed; 
and  gentlemen  might  prepare  themselTes  for  tbe 
conflict.  He  saw  plainly  that  this  hill  wai  to 
be  passed  by,  and  that  all  the  great  qoestiooi 
or  liie  tariff  policy  would  be  aeain  thrown  open 
ii^  though  the  compromise  act  nad  no  ezistenee. 
^Va^  this  fair?  In  1835-6,  when  the  kst  ad- 
inhiistration  had  taken  possession  of  power,  it 
w-A«  determined  that  the  revenue  must  be  re- 
duced; but  Mr.  P.  had  at  that  time  UKiBted 
that,  though  there  was  a  surplus,  the  eomporo- 
mise  act  was  not  lightly  to  be  touched,  and  that  [ 
it  wonld  therefore  be  better  to  forbear  and  letr 
t  hat  act  run  its  course.  Gentlemen  on  the  otherl 
sidv  bad  then  come  up  and  congratulated  him  on 
\kU  speech ;  for  they  had  alrnuiy  recured  the 
benefit  of  that  act  for  four  years.  Then  his  doe- 
trine  was  all  right  and  proper ;  bnt  now,  whea 
the  South  came  to  enjo^  its  share  of  the  benefit, 
they  took  the  other  side,  and  the  oomproauN 
M  as  as  nothing.  One  gentleman  had  nid  that 
twenty-eight  millions  would  be  needed  to  cany 
oji  the  government ;  another,  that  twenty-seven; 
another,  that  twenty-five ;  and  in  this  lasto|iift- 
ir>ii,  the  gentleman  fVom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Is- 
i^i^^RiOLLj  agreed.  And,  as  this  sum  ooold  not 
be  raised  without  duties  over  20  per  cent  tbe 
compromise  must  be  set  aside.  Until  lately  Mr. 
P.  had  not  been  prepared  for  this ;  he  had  ez- 
jvocted  that  at  least  the  general  spirit  of  tint 
H€i  would  be  carried  out  in  the  legialatioa  of 
Cimgress ;  but  he  now  saw  that  the  whole  tnif 
question  must  be  met  in  all  it«  length  and 
breadth." 

Very  justly  did  Mr.  Pickens  say  that  tbe  idl 
bad  been  kept  inviolate  while  operating  ■V*' 
rioiisly  to  the  consumers — that  no  alteratioa 
would  be  allowed  in  it    That  was  the  coam 
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of  the  Goiigi«08  to  mxAk  a  degree  that  a  pal- 
pable error  in  relation  to  drawbacke  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  rectified,  though  plundering  the  Trea- 
Bory  of  some  hundreds  oi  thousands  of  dollars 
per  annom.  But  the  new  bill  was  to  be  passed : 
it  was  a  necessity :  for,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Adams,  the  compromise  act  had  beggared  the 
Treasury,  and  would  continue  to  b^gar  it — 
producing  only  half  enough  for  the  support  of 
the  goTemment :  and  the  misfortune  of  the  free 
trade  party  was,  that  they  did  not  foresee  that 
consequence  at  the  time,  as  others  did ;  or  see- 
ing it,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  what  the  high 
tariff  party  chose  to  impose  upon  them,  to  re- 
leafie  eminent  men  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
perilous  condition  in  which  the  nullification 
ordinance  had  placed  them.  It  passed  the  House 
by  a  TOte  of  116  to  101 — the  Tote  against  it 
bemg  stronger  than  the  resistance  in  debate  in- 


The  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties  under 
[tlie  unirersal  ad  valorem  system,  in  which 
thing  had  to  be  yalued,  was  enormous, 
/and  required  an  army  of  reyenue  officers — ^many 
of  them  mere  hack  politicians,  little  acquainted 
with  their  business,  less  attentive  to  it,  giving 
the  most  variant  and  discordant  valuations  to 
the  same  article  at  different  places,  and  even  in 
the  same  place  at  different  times;  and  often 
corruptly ;  and  more  occupied  with  politics  than 
with  custom-house  duties.  This  was  one  of 
the  evils  foreseen  when  specific  duties  were 
abotished  to  make  way  for  ad  valor  ems  and 
home  valuations,  and  will  continue  until  specific 
duties  are  restored  as  formerly,  or  ^angeW^ 
procured  to  make  the  valuations.  Mr.  Charles 
Jared  Ingersoll  exposed  this  abuse  in  the  de- 
bate upon  this  bill,  showing  that  it  cost  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars  to  collect  thirteen ;  and 
that  two  thousand  officers  were  employed  about 
it,  who  also  employed  themselves  in  the  eleo- 
Ho  said: 


''Even  the  direct  tax  and  internal  duties 
tevied  during  the  late  war  cost  but  little  more 
than  five  per  cent  for  collection ;  whereas,  now, 
upon  an  income  decreasing  under  the  compro- 
mise act  in  geometrical  ratio,  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing it  increases  in  that  ratio ;  amounting,  ac- 
^  cording  to  the  answer  I  got  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  at 
least  twelve  per  cent.;  near  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, says  tho  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
*  [Mr.  Saltonst\ll1— one  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.     To  manage  the  cus- 


toms, government  is  obliged  to  employ  not  less 
than  two  thousand  officers,  heavily  paid,  and 
said  to  be  the  most  active  partisans;  those 
who.  in  this  metropolis,  are  extremely  annoy- 
ing oy  their  importunate  contests  for  office,  and 
el^where  still  more  offensive  by  misconduct 
sometimes  of  a  gross  kind,  as  in  the  instance  of 
one,  whom  I  need  not  name,  in  my  district. 
The  venerable  gentleman  from  Vermont  ^Mr. 
Everett]  suggested  yesterday  a  tax  on  auc- 
tions as  useful  to  American  manufactures.  On 
that,  I  give  no  opinion.  But  this  I  say,  that  a 
stamp  tax  on  bank  notes,  and  a  duty  on  auc- 
tions, would  not  require  fifty  men  to  collect 
them.  It  is  not  for  us  of  the  minority  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  be  hud.  Yet  I  make 
bold  to  suggest  to  the  friends  of  the  great 
leader,  who,  next  to  the  President,  has  the 
power  of  legislation  at  present,  that  one  of 
three  alternatives  is  inevitable." 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate  where  it  found 
its  two  authors — such  to  the  public ;  but  in  rel 
ative  positions  very  different  from  what  they 
were  when  it  was  passed — then  united,  now  di- 
vided— then  concurrent,  now  antagonistic :  and 
the  antagonism,  general  upon  all  measures,  was 
to  be  special  on  this  one.  Their  connection 
with  the  subject  made  it  their  function  to  lead 
off  in  its  consideration;  and  their  antagonist 
positions  promised  sharp  encounters— which 
did  not  fail  to  come.  From  the  first  word  tem- 
per was  manifest ;  and  especially  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Clay.  He  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  bill 
when  it  was  called :  Mr.  Calhoun  wished  it  put 
off  till  Monday.  (It  was  then  Friday.)  Mr. 
Clay  persevered  in  his  call  to  go  on  with  the 
bill,  as  the  vray  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
Then  ensued  a  brief  and  peremptory  scene, 
thus  appearing  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  subject  had  bet- 
ter lie  over.  Senators  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  amendments ;  indeed,  few  had 
even  the  bill  before  them,  not  expecting  it  to 
come  up.  He  agreed  with  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  that  it  was  important  to  give  satis- 
faction, but  the  best  way  was  to  do  what  was 
right  and  proper ;  and  he  always  found  that,  in 
the  end,  it  satisfied  more  persons  than  they 
would  by  looking  about  and  around  to  see  what 
particular  interest  could  be  conciliated.  What- 
ever touched  the  revenue  touched  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  and  should  be  looked  to  with 
great  caution.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  was  so 
preposterous  as  to  expect,  by  a  high  duty  on 
these  articles,  to  increase  the  revenue.  If  the 
duty  was  placed  at  20  per  cent,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  smuggling.  The  articles  in 
question  would  not  bear  any  such  duty;  in- 
deed, if  they  were  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  more 
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revenue  would  be  realized.  He  really  hoped 
the  senator  would  let  the  matter  lie  over  until 
to-morrow  or  Monday." 

**  Mr.  Clay  said  he  always  found,  when  there 
was  a  journey  to  be  performed,  that  it  was  as 
well  to  make  the  start ;  if  they  only  got  fiye  or 
six  miles  on  the  way,  it  was  so  much  gained  at 
least," 

^Mr.  Calhoun.  We  ought  to  haye  had 
some  notice." 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  give  you  notice  now.  Start ! 
start !  The  amendment  was  very  simple,  and 
easily  understood.  It  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  exempt  the  articles  named  (torn 
the  list  of  exceptions  in  the  bill,  by  which  they 
would  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent 
Those  who  agreed  to  it  could  say  'aye,'  and 
those  who  did  not  'no;'  and  that  was  all  he 
should  say  on  the  subject." 

The  bill  went  on.    Mr.  Calhoun  said : 

^  He  was  now  to  be  called  on  to  Yote  for  this 
bill,  proposing,  as  it  did,  a  great  increase  of 
taxes  on  the  community,  because  it  was  an  exi- 
gency measure.  He  should  give  his  votes  as  if 
TOT  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff.  The 
exigency  was  produced  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  they  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it  This  necessity  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  present  administration — it  was  of 
their  making,  and  he  should  vote  for  this  as  if 
he  were  settling  the  taxes,  and  as  if  the  gentle- 
men had  done  their  duty,  and  had  not  b^  ex- 
travagance and  distribution  created  a  deficiency 
in  the  Treasury,  for  which  they  were  responsi- 
ble. They  yesterday  passed  a  bill  emptying 
the  Treasury,  by  giving  away  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  and  to-day  we  have  a  bill  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  a  resort  to  a  tax  which 
in  itself  was  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act. 
The  compromise  act  provides  that  no  duty  shall 
be  laid  except  for  the  economical  support  of  the 
government ;  and  he  regarded  the  giving  away 
of  the  public  lands  a  violation  of  that  act, 
whether  the  duty  was  raised  to  20  per  cent  or 
not,  because  they  had  not  attempted  to  bring 
down  the  expenses  of  the  government  to  an 
economical  standard.  He  should  proceed  with 
this  bill  as  if  he  were  fixing  the  tariff;  he 
thought  an  average  of  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  our  imports  would  raise  an  ample  rev- 
enue for  the  support  of  the  government  and  in 
his  votes  on  the  several  classes  of  articles  he 
should  bear  this  average  in  mind,  imposing 
hieher  duties  on  some,  and  lower  duties  on 
otners,  as  he  thought  the  several  cases  called 
for." 

^  Mr.  Benton  said  the  bill  came  in  the  right 
place;  and  at  the  right  moment:  it  came  to 
fill  up  the 'gap  which  wo  had  just  made  in  the 
revenue  by  voting  away  the  land-money.  He 
should  not  help  to  fill  that  gap.    Those  who 


made  it  may  fill  it.  He  knew  the  goveninMBi 
needed  money,  and  must  have  it,  tnd  he  did  not 
intend  to  vote  factionsly,  to  stop  its  wheela,  bat 
considerately  to  compel  it  to  do  right  Stop 
the  land-money  distribntioii,  and  he  would  vote 
to  supply  its  place  by  increaaed  duties  on  im- 
ports; but  while  that  branch  of  the 
was  lavished  on  the  States  in  order  to  ] 
popularity  for  those  who  squandered  it^  he 
would  not  become  aooessoiy  to  their  offenee  bj 
giving  them  other  money  to  enable  them  to  de 
so.  The  present  occasion,  he  said,  wns  one  of 
high  illustration  of  the  vicioas  and 
distribution  schemes.  When  those 
were  first  broached  in  this  chamber  ten 
before,  it  was  solely  to  get  rid  of  & 
solely  to  get  rid  of  money  lying  idle  in  Ike 
Treasury — merely  to  return  to  the  people 
money  which  they  had  pat  into  the  Tressuj 
and  for  which  there  was  no  public  use.  Sack 
was  the  argument  for  these  distributaoM  ftr 
the  first  years  they  were  attempted.  Then  tte 
distributors  advanced  a  step  further,  and  pio- 
posed  to  divide  the  land  money  for  a  series  ef 
years,  without  knowing  whether  there  would  be 
any  surplus  or  not  Now  they  hare  taken  te 
final  stride,  and  propose  to  borrow  money,  eed 
divide  it :  propose  to  raise  money  by  taxe^  aad 
divide  it:  for  that  is  what  the  distrihutioD ef 
the  land  money  comes  ta  It  is  not  a  sepenti 
fund :  it  is  part  of  the  public  revenue :  it  il  ia 
the  Treasury :  and  is  as  much  custom-hoaK 
revenue,  for  the  customs  have  to  be  resorted  to 
to  supply  its  place.  It  is  as  much  public  moaey 
as  that  which  is  obtained  up(m  loan :  for  tbe 
borrowed  money  goes  to  supply  its  loss.  Tki 
distribution  law  is  a  firaud  and  a  cheat  on  ill 
face:  its  object  is  to  debauch  the  people^ aad 
to  do  it  with  their  own  money;  and  I  will 
neither  vote  for  the  act;  nor  for  any  tax  to 
supply  its  place." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Woodbury  to  indnde 
sumach  among  the  dutiable  articles,  on  tki 
ground  that  it  was  an  article  of  home  growth^ 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  for  domestic  maBBft^ 
turing  purposes  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Mr. 
Clay  opposed  this  motion,  and  fell  into  a  per- 
fect free-trade  argument  to  justify  his  npfOBr 
tion,  and  to  show  that  sumach  ought  to  cone 
in  free.  This  gave  Mr.  Calhoun  an  Of^mrtnaHj, 
which  was  not  neglected,  to  compliment  him  oo 
his  conversion  to  the  right  fidth ;  and  thk  oaor 
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plhnent  led  to  some  interesting  remarks  on 
both  sides,  in  which  each  greeted  the  other  in  a 
lery  different  spirit  firam  what  they  had  done 
when  they  were  framing  that  oompromise  which 
one  of  them  was  now  breaking.    Thus : 

"  Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  very  true  that  sumach 
was  an  article  of  home  growth ;  but  he  under- 
stood it  was  abundant  where  it  was  not  wanted ; 
and  whore  those  manufactures  exist  which 
would  require  it,  there  was  none  to  be  found. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  had  not  as  yet 
been  cultivated  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
probably  would  not  be,  as  long  as  agricultural 
labor  could  be  more  profitably  employed.  Im- 
ported sumach  came  from  countries  where  la- 
Dor  was  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country,  and 
he  thought  it  was  for  the  interest  of  our  manu- 
facturers to  obtam  it  upon  the  cheapest  terms 
they  can.  Our  agricultural  labor  would  be 
much  einployed  in  other  channels  of  industry." 

^  Mr.  Galhovv  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  at  last  coming  round 
m  support  of  this  sound  doctrine.  It  was  just 
what  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  long  expected  that 
Mr.  Clay  would  be  forced  to  conform  to,  that 
those  articles  ought  to  be  imported,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  abroad  on  cheaper  terms  than 
they  can  be  produced  at  home." 

"  Mr.  Clat  thought  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  not  entitled  to  his  interpretation 
of  what  he  (Mr.  Clay)  had  said.  The  senator 
converts  a  few  words  expressed  in  favor  of  con- 
tinning  the  f\ree  importation  of  sumach,  under 
present  circumstances,  into  a  general  approba- 
tion of  free  trade — a  thing  wholly  out  of  view 
in  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  mind  at  the  time  he  made 
his  remarks.  It  was  certainly  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar habit  of  mind  in  which  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  so  fond  of  indulging,  that 
he  was  thus  always  trying  to  reduce  every  thmg 
to  his  system  of  abstractions." 

These  ^  abstractions,"  and  this  "  peculiar 
habit,"  were  a  standing  resort  with  Mr.  Clay 
when  a  little  pressed  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  They 
were  mere  flouts,  but  authorizing  retaliation ; 
and,  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  question 
was  to  break  up  that  compromise  which  (in  his 
part  of  it,  the  universal  20  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rems)  was  the  reflned  essence  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
financial  system,  and  which  was  to  be  perpetual, 
and  for  which  he  had  already  paid  the  conside- 
ration in  the  nine  years'  further  endurance  of  the 
protective  system :  when  this  was  the  work  in 
hand,  and  it  aggravated  by  the  imperative  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  brought  on— refusal  to  wait 
till  Monday,  and  that  most  extemporaneous 
notice,  accompanied  by  the  command,  "  start ! 
atart !  "—all  this  was  a  good  justification  to  Mr. 


Calhoun  in  the  biting  spirit  which  he  gave  to 
his  replies— getting  sharper  as  he  went  on,  until 
Mr.  Clay  pleasantly  took  refuge  under  sumach 
—popularly  called  shoe-make  in  the  South  and 
West 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  had  evidently  very  strong  prejudices 
against  what  he  calls  abstractions.  This  would 
be  easily  understood  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration what  the  senator  and  his  friends 
characterized  as  abstractions.  What  he  and 
they  called  abstractions,  was  the  principle  of 
scrutiny  and  opposition  so  powerfully  evinced 
by  this  side  of  the  Senate,  against  the  low  esti- 
mates, ruinous  projects,  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditures which  constitute  the  leading  meas- 
ures of  the  present  administration.  As  regards 
the  principles  of  free  trade,  if  these  were  ab- 
stractions, he  was  happy  to  know  that  he  was 
in  company  with  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  Great  Britain.  He  referred  to  the  report  re- 
cently made  in  Parliament  on  this  subject — a 
document  of  eminent  ability." 

"Mr.  Clay  observed  that  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  based  his  abstractions  on  the 
theories  of  books — on  English  authorities,  and 
on  the  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  free  trade  by 
a  certain  jpartv  in  the  British  Parliament.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Clay),  and  his  friends  would  not  admit 
of  these  authorities  being  entitled  to  as  much 
weight  as  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  which 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  found  to  be  in  favor 
of  protecting  home  manufactures  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  a  fiourishing  condi- 
tion. This  was  the  whole  difference.  The  sen- 
ator was  in  favor  of  book  theory  and  abstrac- 
tions: he  (Mr.  Clay)  and  his  friends  were  in 
favor  of  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  and  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures.  And  what  better  proof  could 
be  given  of  national  decision  on  this  point 
than  that  furnished  by  the  recent  elections  in 
Great  Britain.  A  report  on  the  subject  of  free 
trade,  written  by  the  astute  and  ingenious 
Scotcnman,  Mr.  Hume,  had  obtained  pretty  gen- 
eral circulation  in  this  country.  On  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  that  report  the  British  min- 
istry went  before  the  people  of  England  at  a 
general  election,  and  the  result  proved  that  they 
were  repudiated." 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  had  supposed  the  senator  firom 
Kentucky  was  possessed  uf  more  tact  than  to 
allude  at  all  to  the  recent  elections  in  England, 
and  claim  them  as  a  triumph  of  his  principles, 
much  less  to  express  himself  in  such  strong 
terms  of  approbation  at  the  result  The  sena- 
tor was,  however,  elated  at  the  favorable  result 
of  the  late  elections  to  the  tory  party  in  Eng- 
land. That  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at; 
for  the  interests,  objects,  and  aims  of  the  tory 
party  there  and  the  whig  party  here,  are  identi- 
cal. The  identity  of  the  two  parties  is  remark- 
able.   The  tory  party  are  the  patrons  of  corpo- 
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rate  monopolies ;  and  are  not  you  7  They  are 
advocates  of  a  high  tariff;  ana  are  not  you? 
They  are  the  supporters  of  a  national  bank ; 
ana  are  not  you?  They  are  for  corn-laws — 
laws  oppressiye  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
favorable  to  their  own  power  j  and  are  not 
you?  Witness  this  bill.  The  tory  party  in 
England  are  not  supported  by  the  British  peo- 
ple. That  party  is  the  representative  of  the 
mere  aristocracy  of  the  country,  which,  by  the 
most  odious  and  oppressive  system  of  coercion 
exercised  over  the  tenantry  of  the  country,  has 
obtained  the  power  of  starving  the  mass  of  the 
people,  by  the  continuation  of  laws  exclusively 
protecting  the  landed  interests,  that  is,  the  rent 
rolls  of  the  aristocracy.  These  laws  that  party 
will  uphold,  rather  than  suffer  the  people  to  ob- 
tain cheap  bread.  The  administration  party  in 
England  wished  to  dissipate  this  odious  system 
of  exclusive  legislation,  and  to  give  the  mass  of 
the  people  cheap  bread.  This  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  characterizes  as  ridiculous  abstrac- 
tion. And  who  are  these  tones  of  England  ? 
Do  not  the  abolitionists  constitute  a  lai^  por- 
tion of  that  party  ?  Those  very  abolitionists, 
who  have  more  sympathy  for  the  negroes  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  than  for  the  starving  and 
oppressed  white  laborers  of  England.  And  why  ? 
Because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  tory  party  to 
have  high  rents  at  home,  and  high  tariff  duties 
against  the  sugar  of  this  country,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  owners  of  estates  in  the  West  India 
Islands.  This  is  the  party,  the  success  of  which, 
at  the  recent  elections  in  Great  Britain,  has  so 
elated  the  senator  from  Kentucky !  Tne  suc- 
cess of  that  party  in  England,  and  of  the  whig 
party  here,  is  the  success  of  the  great  money 
power,  which  concentrates  the  interests  of  the 
two  parties,  and  identifies  their  principles.  The 
struggle  of  both  is  a  struggle  for  the  ascendency 
of  this  great  money  power.  When  the  whole 
subject  is  narrowly  looked  into,  it  is  seen  that 
the  whole  question  at  issue  is  that  of  the  as- 
cendency of  this  enormous  and  dangerous  power, 
or  that  of  popular  rights.  And  this  is  a  strug- 
gle which  the  opposition  in  this  Capitol,  to 
whom  alone  the  people  of  this  country  can  now 
look  for  protection  against  the  measures  threat- 
ened to  be  consummated  here,  will  maintain  to 
the  last,  regardless  of  the  success  of  the  torics 
abroad  or  their  allies  at  home." 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  meet  these  biting  interroga- 
tories. He  did  not  undertake  to  show  any  in- 
justice in  classifying  his  modem  whig  party 
with  the  English  high  tory  party,  but  hauled 
off,  washing  his  hands  of  sympathy  for  that 
party — a  retreat,  for  which  Mr.  Calhoun  taunted 
him  in  his  reply.  Fact  was,  the  old  federal 
party — and  I  never  refer  to  them  as  such  in  re- 
proach— ^had  become  unpopular,  and  changed 
name  without  chpging  principles.    They  took 


that  of  whig,  as  having  a  seductive  rgfolutioiH 
ary  odor,  without  seeming  to  permye  that  it 
had  not  a  principle  in  common  with  the  whigi 
of  the  revolution  whidi  their  adTemiiea  had 
not  also ;  and  that  in  reality  thej  occupied  t]» 
precise  ground  in  our  political  parties  wUch  the 
high  tory  party  did  in  England.  Ifr.  CaUMNm 
drove  this  home  to  Mr.  Olaj  with  a  point  ad 
power,  and  a  closeness  of  application,  wlwk 
stuck,  and  reqmred  an  excnlpetovy  miiswef,if 
any  could  be  ^ven.  But  none  such  was  at- 
tempted, either  by  Mr.  Clay,  or  eny  of  Iw 
friends ;  and  the  issue  has  shown  the  kXkj  d 
taking  a  name  without  corresponding  worica 
The  name  "  whig  "  has  been  pretty  well  gives 
up,  without  finding  a  better,  and  perhaps  with- 
out saving  the  commendable  principle  of  eoe- 
servatism  which  was  in  it ;  and  which,  in  Hi 
liberal  and  enlightened  sense,  is  so  wmmtiil  is 
all  governments.  One  thing  both  the  dii^ntsoli 
seemed  to  forget,  though  others  did  not ;  end  thai 
was,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acted  widi  this  psrtf 
for  ten  years  against  President  Jackson. 

^  Mr.  Clay  denied  that  he  had  made  mnj  boMt 
of  the  success  of  the  tones  in  the  Eng^lu  de^ 
tions.  He  had  expressed  no  eympethy  wilii 
that  party.  He  cared  nothing  about  thor  mm- 
cess,  though  l)e  did  hope  that  the  lories  wooM 
not  come  into  power  in  this  country.  He  \tA 
only  adverted  to  their  triumph  in  ICtigUn^  §§» 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  the  English  natioo  as 
the  subject  of  free  trade.  His  aminient  waa 
that  no  matter  what  contending  p<3iticians  aiit 
about  abstract  principles,  when  it  came  to  tk 
practical  action  of  tne  whole  nation  (m  thM 
principles,  that  action  was  found  decisive  agMDit 
theories  and  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  natioot 
all  over  the  globe.  As  to  the  success  of  the 
tories  in  England,  he  had  frequently  uMde  tfe 
remark  that  this  government  had  more  to  a- 
pect  from  the  justice  of  a  tonr  ministry  that  a 
whig  ministry,  either  in  England  or  Franoe^ai 
the  latter  were  afraid  of  being  accused  of  beflf 
swayed  by  their  liberal  sentiments." 

This  was  disavowbg  a  fbUow-leeling—ait 
showing  a  difference  \  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  aeosg 
his  advantage,  followed  it  up  with  dinckng 
vigor,  and  concluded  with  a  taunt  justiQed  Iff 
the  occasion. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  said  when  there  was  a  ape»> 
tion  at  issue  between  the  senator  fmok  Kce- 
tucky  and  himself^  that  senator  was  not  tie 
judge  of  its  accuracy,  nor  was  he ;  but  he  woaU 
leave  it  to  the  Senate,  and  to  all  present  who 
had  heard  the  argument,  if  he  had  not  nK  it 
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fiurlj.  Did  be  not  quote,  in  tones  of  exultation, 
the  triumph  of  the  toiy  party  in  England  as  the 
triumph  ^  his  principles  oyer  the  principles  of 
free  trade  ?  And  when  he  (Mr.  Cfalhoun)  had 
noticed  the  points  of  identity  in  prindple  be- 
tween the  toiy  party  of  Engluid  and  the  whig 
party  of  this  country,  had  the  senator  attempted 
to  reply?  Nay  more,  he  had  alluded  to  the 
striking  coincidence  between  the  party  affinities, 
in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  and  showed 
that  this  victory  was  not  a  tory  yictory  only, 
but  an  abolitionist  yictory— the  advocates  or 
high  taxes  on  sugar  joining  the  advocates  of 
high  taxes  on  bread,  and  now  the  senator  wishes 
to  produce  the  impression  that  he  had  not  fi&irly 
met  the  question,  and  tries  to  make  a  new  issue. 
There  was  one  trait  in  the  senator's  character, 
which  he  had  often  noticed.  He  makes  his  on- 
slaughts with  great  impetuosity,  not  always 
thinking  where  they  will  cany  him ;  and  when 
he  finds  himself  in  difficulty,  all  his  great  in- 
senuity  is  taxed  to  make  a  skilful  retreat 
Like  the  French  general,  Morean,  he  is  more 
celebrated  for  the  dexterity  of  his  retreats  than 
the  fame  of  his  battles." 


BIr.  Clay  pleasantly  terminated  this  interlude, 
which  was  certainly  unprofitable  to  him,  by  re- 
calling the  Senate  to  the  question  before  tiiem, 
which  was  simply  in  relation  to  the  free,  or 
taxed  importation  of  sumach :  a  word  which  he 
pronounced  with  an  air  and  emphasis,  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  which  had  the  efiect  of  a  satiric 
speech  when  he  wished  to  make  any  thing  apr 
pear  contemptible,  or  ridiculous. 

^  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  was  not  going  into  a 
dissertatiou  on  the  political  institutions  of  the 
British  nation.  He  would  merely  recapitulate 
the  &cts  with  relation  to  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  administration  party  in  England 
and  the  tory  party.  Here  Mr.  Clay  re-statcd 
the  position  of  both  parties  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, and  the  result ;  and  concluded  by  declar- 
ing, that,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  whether  it  was  a  tory  victory 
in  England  and  a  whig  victory  here,  but  whether 
sumach  was  or  was  not  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty.  He  thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
revert  to  that  question  and  let  it  be  decided. 
For  his  part,  he  cared  very  little  whether  it  was 
or  was  not.  He  would  leave  it  to  the  Senate  to 
decide  the  question  just  as  it  pleased." 

The  vote  was  taken :  sumach  was  taxed :  the 
foreign  rival  was  discouraged — with  what  bene- 
fit to  the  American  farmer,  and  the  domestic 
grower  of  the  article,  the  elaborate  statistics  of 
the  decennial  census  has  yet  failed  to  inform  us. 
But  certainly  so  insignificant  a  weed  has  rarely 
been  the  occasion  of  such  keen  debate,  between 


such  eminent  men,  on  a  theatre  so  elevated. 
The  next  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  was  at  a 
point  of  more  concern  to  the  American  farmer : 
and  appears  thus  in  the  Roister  of  Debates : 

^  Mr.  Allem  had  proposed  to  make  salt  a  free 
articl^  which  Mr.  Walker  had  proposed  to 
amend  by  adding  gunny  bags. 

^  Mr.  Benton  appealed  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  to  withdraw  his  amendment^  and  let 
the  vote  be  taken  on  salt 

*'  Mr.  Kino  also  appealed  to  the  senator  from 
Mississippi  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

*^  Mr.  Walker  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friends,  he  should  withdraw  his  amendment  for 
the  present,  as  it  was  supposed  by  some  it  might 
embarrass  the  original  amendment 

^Mr.  Huntington  opposed  the  amendment 
as  tending  to  a  violation  of  the  compromise  act 
It  would  result^  also,  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
extensive  American  works  engaged  in  this  manu- 
fitcture,  and  would  give  the  foreign  manu&ctur- 
ers  a  monopoly  in  trade,  which  would  tend  to 
greatly  increase  the  price  of  the  article  as  it  en- 
tered mto  the  consumption  of  the  country. 

^  Mr.  Kino  was  in  fiivor  of  the  compromise 
act,  so  &r  as  it  could  be  maintained.  The  article 
of  salt  entered  equally  into  the  consumption  of 
all  classes — the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  He 
should  vote  for  this  amendment  If  the  senator 
wished,  he  would  vote  to  amend  the  proposition 
so  that  it  should  not  take  effect  till  the  30th  of 
June,  1842 ;  and  that  would  prevent  its  inter- 
ference with  the  compromise.  He  hoped  the 
experiment  would  be  made,  and  be  ascertained 
whether  revenue  suffident  for  the  expenses  of 
government  could  be  raised  by  taxation  on  other 
articles  which  could  better  bear  it.  He  should 
vote  for  the  amendment 

"  Mr.  Bates  said  the  duty  on  salt  affected  two 
great  portions  of  the  community  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner — the  interior  of  the  country, 
which  derived  their  supplies  from  the  domestic 
manufacture,  fh)m  salines,  and  those  parts  on 
the  seaboard  which  were  supplied  with  imported 
salt.  The  price  of  salt  for  the  interior  of  the 
country,  which  was  supplied  with  domestic  salt, 
of  whicn  there  was  a  great  abundance,  would 
not  be  affected  by  an  imposition  of  duty,  as  the 
price  was  regulated  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
could  not  be  repealed  or  modified ;  but  the  price 
of  salt  on  the  seaboard,  which  was  supplied  by 
imports,  and  some  manufactured  from  marine  * 
water,  would,  however  gentlemen  might  be  dis- 
posed to  disbelieve  it^  he  increased  if  the  duty 
were  taken  off;  as  the  manufactories  of  salt  from 
marine  vrater  would  be  entirely  suspended,  since 
none  would  continue  the  investment  of  their 
capital  in  so  uncertain  a  business — the  foreign 
supply  being  quite  irre^lar.  Thus  perhaps,  a 
third  of  the  supplies  bemg  cut  off,  a  greater  de- 
mand would  arise,  and  the  price  be  increased 
on  the  seaboard,  wnile  the  interior  would  not  be 
affected. 
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"  Mr.  Sevier  wished  to  know  how  much  reve- 
nue was  collected  from  salt;  he  had  heard  it 
stated  that  the  drawbacks  amounted  to  more 
than  the  duty  ;  if  so,  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
it  among  the  fVoe  articles. 

"Mr.  Clay  did  not  recollect  positively;  he 
believed  the  duty  was  about  $400,000,  and  the 
drawbacks  near  $2(>0,000 — the  tax  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  drawback. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  mdividually  there  was, 

perhaps,  no  article  which  he  would  prefer  to  have 

1     exempted  from  duty  than  saltj  but  he  was  op- 

I    posed,  b^  any  vote  of  his,  to  give  a  pretext  for 

..    a  violation  of  the  compromise  act  hereafter. 

\    The  duty  on  salt  was  going  off  gradually,  and 

I   full  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  safety  to 

'  commercial  interests.    No  one  could  regard  the 

bill  before  them  as  permanent    It  was  evident 

that  the  whole  system  would  have  to  be  revised 

under  the  compromise  system. 

"  Mr.  Walker  was  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  lie  regarded  a  tax  on  salt  as  in- 
human and  unjust  It  was  almost  as  necessary 
to  human  life  as  the  air  they  breathed,  and 
should  be  exempted  from  all  burdens  whatever. 

^  Mr.  Allen  then  modified  his  amendment  so 
as  that  it  should  not  take  effect  until  after  the 
3dof  June,  1842. 

"Mr.  Clay  spoke  against  the  amendment; 
and  said  the  very  circumstance  of  the  univer- 
sality of  its  use,  was  a  reason  it  should  come  in 
for  its  share  of  taxation.  lie  never  talked  about 
the  poor,  but  he  believed  he  felt  as  much,  and 
probably  more,  than  those  who  did.  Who  were 
the  poor  ?  Why  we  were  all  poor ;  and  any 
attempt  to  select  certain  classes  for  taxation  was 
absurd,  as  before  the  collector  came  round  they 
might  be  poor.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
tax  might  not  be  interfered  with.  This  was  a 
subject  which  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Macon  took 
under  their  peculiar  care,  and  other  gentlemen 
had  since  mounted  the  hobby,  and  literally  rode 
it  down.  He  could  tell  them,  if  they  desired  to 
preserve  the  compromise,  they  must  leave  the 
salt  tax  alone. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs. 
Walker,  Benton,  Calhoun,  and  Freston, 
when  the  (question  was  taken  on  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment,  and  decided  in  the  negative, 
as  follows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay 
of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  Mo- 
Roberts,  ^louton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Prentiss, 
Preston,  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Tappan,  Walker, 
White,  Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Young— 21. 

Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun.  Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clay- 
ton, Dixon,  Evans,  Graham,  HendorsonJ  Hun- 
tington, Ker,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Porter, 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Sturgeon,  Tall- 
madge,  and  Woodbridge — 23. 

This  odious  and  impious  tax  on  salt  has  been 
kept  up  by  a  combination  of  private  and  political 


interests.  The  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  of 
New  England  and  the  domestic  manufiutiiren 
of  salt  on  the  Kenhawa  and  in  New  Yoric,  con- 
stituting the  private  interest;  and  the  tariff-pro- 
tective party  constituting  the  political  interest 
The  duty  has  been  reduced,  not  abolished ;  and 
the  injury  has  become  greater  to  the  Tretsuiy 
in  consequence  of  the  reduction ;  and  still  re- 
mains considerable  to  the  consumers.  The  mk 
duty,  previous  to  the  full  taking  eflfoet  of  the 
compromise  act  of  1833,  paid  the  fishing  boontiei 
and  allowances  founded  upon  it,  and  left  a  rar- 
plus  for  the  Treasury:  now,  and  unoe  1842^ 
these  bounties  and  allowances  take  the  whole 
amount  of  the  salt  duty,  and  a  laip  ram  be- 
sides, out  of  the  public  Treasury.  In  five  yon 
(from  1848  to  1854),  the  duty  produced  fitn 
about  $210,000,  to  9220,000 ;  and  the  bomitiBi 
and  allowances  during  the  same  time,  were  fioa 
about  $240,000,  to  $300,000 ;  leaving  the  Tnie- 
ury  a  loser  to  the  amount  of  the  difference :  and, 
without  going  into  figures,  the  same  resoH  nay 
be  predicated  of  every  year  since  1842.  To  the 
consumer  the  tax  still  remaining,  although  oo^ 
one-fifth  of  the  value,  about  doubles  the  cost  if 
the  article  consumed  to  the  consumer.  It  acnii 
all  the  salt  to  the  custom-house,  and  throwf  it 
into  the  hands  of  regraters ;  and  thej  oonbiiM^ 
and  nearly  double  the  price. 

The  next  attempt  to  amend  tho  hill  wu  oa 
Mr.  Woodbury's  motion  to  exempt  tea  and 
coffee  from  duty,  which  was  successful  hj  s 
large  vote— 39  to  10.  The  nays  were :  Meanti 
Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Clay  of  Kentad^, 
Henderson,  Leeds  Kerr,  Merrick,  Prestoi^ 
Rives,  Southard.  The  bill  was  then  passed  1^ 
a  general  vote,  only  eleven  against  it,  upon  tht 
general  ground  that  the  government  must  hsn 
revenue :  but  those  who  voted  against  it  thoq^ 
the  proper  way  to  stop  the  land  bill  was  tode^f 
this  supply  until  that  was  given  up. 

Tho  compromise  act  of  1833 — by  a  wiat 
blunder,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  suchanonii- 
sion  could  have  been  intentional — ^in  pivridiBg 
for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imported  sqgui, 
molasses,  and  salt,  made  no  corresponding  f^ 
vision  for  the  reduction  of  drawbacks  when  tke 
sugars  underwent  refining  and  exportation ;  iNT 
upon  molasses  when  converted  into  ram  and 
exported ;  nor  on  the  fishing  bonnties  and  al- 
lowances, when  the  salt  was  re-exported  oatki 
fish  which  had  been  cured  by  it    This  i 
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was  detected  at  the  time  by  members  not  parttes 
to  the  compromise,  bat  not  allowed  to  be  cor- 
rected bj  any  one  mifinendly  to  the  compromise. 
The  author  of  this  View  offered  an  amendment 
to  that  effect— which  was  rejected,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  as  follows :  Yeas — ^Messrs.  Benton,  Buck- 
ner,  Calhoun,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  For^ 
syth,  Johnson.  Kane,  King,  Riyes,  Robinson, 
Seymour,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins, 
and  Wright  Nays— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing^  Foot,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
H<^ne8,  Knight)  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Nau- 
dain,  Poindezter,  Prentiss,  Bobbins,  Silsbee, 
Smith,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Troup,  and  Tyler.  Of 
those  then  yoting  against  this  provision,  one 
(Mr.  Ewing,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  now, 
in  1841,  recommended  its  adoption,  so  fiu^  as  it 
related  to  refined  sugars  and  rum;  another 
(Mr.  Clay),  supported  his  recommendation;  a 
tMrd  (Mr.  Tyler),  approved  the  act  which 
adopted  it:  but  all  this,  after  the  injury  had 
been  going  on  for  eight  years,  and  had  plundered 
the  Treasury  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  new  tariff  act  of  this  extra  session 
made  the  corresponding  reductions,  and  by  a 
unanimous  rote  in  each  House ;  the  writer  of 
this  View,  besides  his  motion  at  the  time,  hay- 
ing renewed  it,  and  in  yun,  almost  every  year 
afterwards — alvrays  rejected  on  the  cry  that 
the  compromise  was  sacred  and  inviolable — ^had 
saved  the  Union  at  the  time  it  was  made,  and 
would  endanger  it  the  day  it  was  broken.  Well ! 
it  was  pretty  well  broken  at  this  extra  session : 
and  the  Union  was  just  as  much  destroyed  by 
its  breaking  as  it  had  been  saved  by  its  making. 
In  one  case  the  reductions  of  drawback  re- 
muncd  untouched — that  of  the  bounties  and 
allowances  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
founded  on  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  fisher- 
man, or  the  exporter,  the  amount  of  duty  sup- 
posed to  have  been  paid  on  the  imported  salt 
carried  back  out  of  the  country  on  that  part  of 
the  fish  which  was  exported.  The  fisheries  have 
so  long  possessed  this  advantage  that  they  now 
cUum  it  as  a  right — ^no  such  pretension  being 
set  up  until  it  was  attacked  as  an  abuse.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  in  the  year  1846,  of  which 
Mr.  Benton  was  chairman,  and  Mr.  John  Davis 
<^  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson, 
were  members,  made  a  report  which  explored  this 
abuse  to  its  source ;  but  without  being  able  to  get 
it  corrected.  The  abuse  commenced  after  the  late 


war  with  ^reat  Britain,  and  has  taken  since 
that  time  about  six  millions  of  dollars ;  and  is 
now  going  at  the  rate  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  government^  these  bounties  and  al- 
lowances were  always  stated  in  the  annual 
treasury  report,  according  to  their  true  nature 
in  connection  with  the  salt  duties,  and  as  de- 
pendent upon  those  duties :  and  the  sums  al- 
lowed were  always  carried  out  m  bushels  of 
salt:  which  would  show  how  much  salt  was 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  out  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  exported  fish.  A  treasury  statement 
of  that  kind  at  present^  would  show  about  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  for- 
eign salt  (for  it  is  only  on  the  foreign  that  the 
bounties  and  allowances  accrue),  so  exported, 
while  there  is  only  about  one  million  of  bushels 
imported — nineteen-twentieths  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  other  branches  of  business — ^beef  and 
pork  packing,  and  bacon  curing,  for  example: 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
branches  export  far  more  foreign  salt  on  the  ar- 
ticles they  send  abroad,  than  is  done  on  cod  and 
mackerel  exported.  In  viewing  the  struggles 
about  these  bounties  and  allowances,  I  have  of- 
ten had  occasion  to  admire  the  difference  be- 
tween the  legislators  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  South  and  West — the  former  always  intent 
upon  the  benefits  of  legislation — the  latter  upon 
the  honors  of  the  government. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

NATIONAL  BANK:    FIRST  BILL. 

This  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session,  and 
the  great  object  of  the  whig  party,  and  the  one 
without  which  all  other  measures  would  be 
deemed  to  be  incomplete,  and  the  victorious 
election  itself  little  better  than  a  defeat.  Though 
kept  out  of  view  as  an  issue  during  the  canvass, 
it  was  known  to  every  member  of  the  party  to 
be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  contest,  and  the 
crowning  consummation  of  ten  years  labor  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank.  It  was  kept  in  the 
background  for  a  reason  perfectly  understood. 
Both  General  Harrison  and  Mr.  Tyler  had  been 
ultra  against  a  national  bank  while  members  of 
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the  democratic  pftHy :  they  had  hoth,  as  mem- 
hers  of  the  House  of  Representatires  yoted  in  a 
small  minority  in  &yor  of  issuing  a  writ  of 
scire  facias  against  the  late  Bank  of  the  United 
States  soon  after  it  was  chartered;  and  this 
could  be  quoted  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  a  bank  was  unpopular.  At  the  same 
time  the  party  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
present  sentiments,  and  wanted  no  discussion 
which  might  scare  off  anti-bank  men  without 
doing  any  good  on  their  own  side.  The  bank, 
then,  was  the  great  measure  of  the  session — 
the  great  cause  of  the  called  session — and  as 
such  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  into  his  own  care  from 
the  first  day.  He  submitted  a  schedule  of 
measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  body,  and 
for  acting  on  which  he  said  it  might  be  under- 
stood the  extraordinary  session  was  conyoked ; 
ho  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  report 
a  bill,  of  which  committee  he  was  of  course  to 
be  chairman :  and  ho  moved  a  call  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Ewing)  for  the 
plan  of  a  bank.  In  was  furnished  accordingly, 
and  studiously  contrived  so  as  to  avoid  the 
President's  objections,  and  save  his  consistency 
— a  point  upon  which  he  was  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive. The  bill  of  the  select  committee  was 
modelled  upon  it  Even  the  title  was  made  ri- 
diculous to  please  the  President,  though  not  as 
much  so  as  he  wished.  He  objected  to  the  name 
of  bank,  cither  in  the  title  or  the  body  of  the 
charter,  and  proposed  to  style  it  "  The  Fiscal 
Institute ; "  and  afterwards  the  "  Fiscal  Agent ;" 
and  finally  the  "  Fiscal  Corporation."  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  could  not  stand  these  titles ;  but 
finding  the  President  tenacious  on  the  title  of  the 
bill,  and  having  all  the  properties  of  all  sorts 
of  banks — discount— deposit — circulation — ex- 
change— all  in  the  plan  so  studiously  contrived, 
they  yielded  to  the  word  Fiscal — rejecting  each 
of  its  proposed  addenda— and  substituted  bank. 
The  title  of  the  instrument  then  ran  thus :  *^  A 
Bill  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Fiscal 
Bank  of  the  United  States."  Thus  entitled, 
and  thus  arranged  out  of  doors,  it  was  brought 
into  the  Senate,  not  to  be  perfected  by  the  col- 
lective legislative  wisdom  of  the  body,  but  to 
bo  carried  through  the  forms  of  legislation, 
without  alteration  except  from  its  Mends,  and 
made  into  law.  The  deliberative  power  of  the 
body  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Registration 
of  what  had  been  agreed  upon  was  its  only 
office.  The  democratic  members  resisted  strenu- 


ously mordertomake  themeMureodioai.  Sm- 
cessful  resistance  was  impoMible,  and  a  vepol 
<^  the  act  at  asubsequent  Congress  was  the oaly 
hope — a  veto  not  being  then  dreamed  of.  Ha- 
peal,  therefore,  was  taken  as  the  watchword,  and 
formal  notice  of  it  proclaimed  in 
speeches,  that  all  subscribers  to  the  bank  i 
be  warned  in  time,  and  depriTed  of  the  plea«f 
innocence  when  ^  repeal  should  he  manL 
Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio^  besides  an  argameiit  ii 
fiivor  of  the  right  of  this  repeal,  prodnoed  a  re- 
solve from  the  House  Journal  of  1819,  in  wUck 
General  Harrison,  then  a  member  of  that  bodf, 
voted  with  others  for  a  resolve  directiiig  tkt 
Judiciary  Committee  to  r^xn-t  a  bill  to  reped 
the  then  United  States  Bank  charter — ^not  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  bat  to 
repeal  absolutely. 

The  bill  was  passed  through  both  flninri 
in  the  Senate  by  a  close  vote^  26  to  23— in  tk 
House  by  a  better  majority,  128  to  98.  Hal 
was  the  sixth  of  August.  All  was  ^'^w^VfJ 
finished  by  the  democracy,  and  a  fiitnre  i»> 
peal  their  only  alternative.  Suddenly  light  ba- 
gan  to  dawn  upon  them.  Rumors  came  tlst 
President  Tyler  would  disiq^prore  ths  set; 
which,  in  fact  he  did:  but  wiUi  sudi  ei|ni- 
sions  of  readiness  to  approve  another  bill  wlaek 
should  be  free  firom  the  objections  which  hi 
named,  as  still  to  keep  his  party  together,  md 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  his  cabinet  Bat 
it  made  an  explosion  elsewhere.  Mr.  Clay  wii 
not  of  a  temper  to  be  balked  in  a  meaniit  lo 
dear  to  his  heart  without  giving  expresiien  to 
his  dissatisfaction ;  and  did  so  in  the  debati  os 
the  veto  message ;  and  in  terms  to  assert  tkt 
Mr.  Tyler  had  viokted  his  fidth  to  the  wkjg 
party,  and  had  been  led  off  from  them  by  aev 
associations.    He  said: 

<"  On  the  4th  of  April  last  the  lamented  Hv* 
rison,  the  President  of  the  tJnited  Statea  fiid 
the  debt  of  nature.  President  Tyler,  no,  ai 
Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  tkit 
office,  arrived  in  the  city  of  Washinsion  on  tke 
6th  of  that  month.  He  found  the  whm  metrapO' 
lis  wrapt  in  gloom,  every  heart  filled  with  sonov 
and  sadness,  every  eve  streaming  with  t«i% 
and  the  surrounding  hills  yet  flinging  bade  tke 
echo  of  the  bells  which  were  tolled  on  tfait 
melancholy  occasion.  On  entering  the  PMR- 
dcntial  mansion  he  contemplated  the  pale  bo^f 
of  his  predecessor  stretched  before  nisB,  asd 
clothed  in  the  black  habiliments  of  deatL  At 
that  solemn  moment^  I  have  no  doubt  tbat 
the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  overilowiaK 
with  mingled  emotions  of  grie(  of  patriorias 
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and  gratitude — abore  alL  of  gratitade  to  that 
coantrT  by  a  majority  of  whoee  suffrages,  be- 
stowed at  the  preoedinff  November,  hb  then 
stood  the  most  distrngnished,  the  most  elevated, 
the  most  honored  of  all  Hying  whigs  of  the 
United  Sutes. 

''It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
this  probable  state  of  mind,  that  President 
Tyler,  on  the  10th  day  <^  the  same  month  of 
April,  ToluntuT  promulgated  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Tha%  address  was 
m  the  nature  of  a  coronation  oath,  which  the 
chief  of  the  State,  in  other  countrie!^  and  under 
other  forms,  takes  upon  ascending  the  throne. 
It  refen^  to  the  solemn  obligations,  and  the 

frofound  sense  of  duty  under  which  the  new 
^resident  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which 
had  devolved  upon  him,  by  the  joint  acts  of  the 
people  and  of  Providence,  and  it  stated  the 
principles  and  delineated  toe  policy  by  which 
he  would  be  governed  in  his  exalted  station.  It 
was  emphatically  a  whig  address  from  begin- 
ning to  end— every  inch  of  it  was  whig,  and 
was  patriotic 

''In  that  address  the  President,  in  respect 
to  the  subiect-matter  embraced  in  the  present 
bill,  held  the  following  conclusive  and  emphatic 
language:  'I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction 
to  any  constitutional  measure  which,  originat- 
ing in  Congress,  shall  have  for  its  object  the 
restoration  of  a  sound  circulating  medium,  so 
essentially  necessary  to  give  confidence  in  all 
the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to  industry 
its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  and  to  re-estal>- 
lish  the  pubUc  prosperity.  In  deciding  upon 
the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the  end 
proposed,  as  well  as  its  conformity  to  the  Con- 
stitution, I  shall  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
great  republican  school  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  views  of  our 
system  of  government,  and  the  light  of  their 
ever  glorious  example.' 

"  To  this  clause  in  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  but  one  interpretation  was  given 
throughout  this  whole  country,  by  friend  and 
foe,  by  whig  and  democrat,  and  by  the  presses 
of  both  parties.  It  was  by  every  man  with 
whom  I  conversed  on  the  subject  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  in- 
quired, construed  to  mean  that  the  President 
intended  to  occupy  the  Madison  ground,  and  to 
regard  the  question  of  the  power  to  establish  a 
national  bank  as  immovably  settled.  And  I 
think  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  country,  to  sustain  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  contemporaneous  and  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  public.  Reverting  back  to  the 
period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  address, 
could  any  other  construction  have  been  given 
to  its  language  1  What  is  it?  'I  shall  promptly 
give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure 
which,  originating  in  Congress.'  shall  have  cer- 
tain defin^  objects  in  view.  He  concedes  the 
vital  importance  of  a  sound  circulating  me- 
dium to  industry  and  to  the  public  prosperity. 


He  concedes  that  its  origin  must  be  in  Congress. 
And,  to  prevent  any  inference  from  the  qualifi- 
cation, which  he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being 
interpreted  to  mean  that  a  United  States  Bank 
was  unconstitutional,  he  declares  that,  in  de- 
ciding on  the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the 
end  proposed,  and  its  conformity  to  the  consti- 
tution, he  will  resort  to  the  fiithers  of  Uie  great 
Republican  school.  And  who  were  they  ?  If 
the  Father  of  his  country  is  to  be  excluded,  are 
Madison  (the  fiither  of  the  constitution),  Jef- 
ferson^ Monroe,  Gerry,  Gallatixi,  and  the  long 
list  of  Republicans  who  acted  with  them,  not  to 
be  regarded  as  among  those  fiithers  ?  But  Presi- 
dent Tyler  declares  not  only  that  he  should 
appeal  to  them  for  advice  and  instruction,  but  to 
the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  exan4)le.  What 
example?  What  other  meaning  could  have 
been  possibly  applied  to  the  phrase,  than  that 
he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  oeen  done 
during  the  administrations  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe  1 

"  Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address,  I 
came  to  Washington,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and  buoyant 
hopes  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to  carry 
all  their  prominent  measures,  and  especially  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  by  far  that  one  of 
the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I  antici- 
pated nothing  but  cordial  co-operation  between 
the  two  departments  of  government;  and  I 
reflected  with  pleasure  that  I  should  find  at  the 
head  of  the  Executive  branch,  a  personal  and 
nohtical  friend,  whom  I  had  long  and  intimately 
known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be 
my  fault  if  our  amicable  relations  should  un- 
happily cease,  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  The 
President  has  been  always  perfectly  familiar 
with  my  opinion  on  this  bank  question, 

**  Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  es- 
pecially on  the  receipt  of  the  plan  of  a  national 
bank,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  President 
had  been  misunderstood  in  his  address,  and  that 
he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to  his  constitu- 
tional scruples.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual 
spirit  of  compromise  and  concession,  a  bank, 
competent  to  fulfil  the  expectations  and  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  people,  might  be  established. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  that  spirit,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  agreed,  let,  as  to  the  name 
of  the  proposed  bank.  I  confess,  sir,  that  there 
was  something  exceedingly  outre  and  revolting 
to  my  ears  in  the  term  "Fiscal  Bank;"  but 
I  thought,  "  What  is  there  in  a  name  ?  A  rose, 
by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  sweet'* 
Looking,  therefore,  rather  to  the  utility  of  the 
substantial  faculties  than  to  the  name  of  the 
contemplated  institution,  we  consented  to  that 
which  was  proposed. 

In  his  veto  message  Mr.  Tyler  fell  back  upon 
his  early  opinions  against  the  constitutionality 
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of  a  national  bank,  so  often  and  bo  pnbliclj  ex- 
pressed ;  and  recurring  to  these  early  opinions 
he  now  declared  that  it  would  be  a  crime  and 
an  infiunj  in  him  to  sign  the  bill  which  had 
been  presented  to  him.  In  this  sense  he  thus 
expressed  himself: 

'' Entertaining  the  opinions  alluded  to,  and 
having  taken  this  oath,  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try will  see  that  I  could  not  save  my  sanction 
to  a  measure  of  the  character  &scrib^  without 
surrendering  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honor- 
able men — all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple—all self-respect— all  regard  for  moral  and 
religious  obligations  ;  without  an  observance 
of  which  no  government  can  be  prosperous,  and 
no  people  can  be  happy.  It  would  be  to  com- 
mit a  crim^  which  I  would  not  wilfully  commit 
to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  would 
justly  subject  me  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of 
all  virtuous  men." 

Mr.  Clay  found  these  expressions  of  self-con- 
demnation entirely  too  strong,  showing  too 
much  sensibility  in  a  President  to  personal 
considerations — laying  too  much  stress  upon 
early  opinions — ignoring  too  completely  later 
opinions— and  not  suflficiently  deferring  to  those 
fathers  of  the  government  to  whom,  in  his  in- 
augural address,  he  had  promised  to  look  for 
advice  and  instruction,  both  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  bank,  and  its  adaptation  to  the 
public  wants.  And  he  thus  animadverted  on 
the  passage : 

^  I  must  think,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  with  profound  deference  to  the  Chief 
Madstratc,  that  it  appears  to  me  he  has  viewed 
with  too  lively  sensibility  the  personal  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ; 
and  that,  surrendering  himself  to  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, he  has  depicted  them  in  much  too  glow- 
ing and  exaggerated  colors,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  most  happy  if  he  had  looked  more 
to  the  deplorable  consequences  of  a  veto  upon 
the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  country.  Docs  it  follow  that  a  magistrate 
who  yields  his  private  judgment  to  the  concur- 
ring authority  of  numerous  decisions,  repeated- 
ly and  deliberately  pronounced,  after  the  lapse 
of  long  intervals,  by  all  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  by  all  parties,  incurs  the  dreadful 
penalties  described  by  the  President  ?  Can 
any  man  be  disgraced  and  dishonored  who 
yields  his  private  opinion  to  the  judgment  of 
the  nation  f  In  this  case,  the  country  (I  mean 
a  majority),  Congress,  and,  according  to  com- 
mon fame,  an  unanimous  cabinet,  were  all  unit- 
ed in  favor  of  the  bill.  Should  any  man  feel 
himself  humbled  and  degraded  in  yielding  to 
the  conjoint  force  of  such  high  authority  ? 
Does  any  man,  who  at  one  period  of  his  life 


shall  have  expressed  a  particular  opinion,  and  it 
a  subsequent  period  shall  act  apon  the  opposite 
opinion,  expose  himself  to  the  terrible  oonse- 
quences  which  have  been  portrajred  b^  the 
President?  How  is  it  with  the  jndge^ m  the 
case  by  no  means  rare,  who  bows  to  the  au- 
thority of  repeated  precedents,  settling  a  par- 
ticular question,  whilst  in  his  priTate  jndgmeot 
the  law  was  otherwise  ?  How  is  it  with  thtt 
numerous  class  of  public  men  in  this  coontiy, 
and  with  the^wo  great  parties  that  hsTe  dirided 
it,  who,  at  different  periods,  hsTS  msintaiDed 
and  acted  on  opposite  opinions  in  respect  to  tlni 
very  bank  question  ? 

^  How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  lUher 
of  the  constitution — that  gr»t  man  whose  icr- 
vices  to  his  country  placed  him  only  second  to 
Washington — whose  virtues  and  parity  in  pri- 
vate life — ^whose  patriotism,  intelligcooe,  and 
wisdom  in  public  councils,  stand  ansiirpasndl 
He  was  a  member  of  the  national  oonrcotioB 
that  formed,  and  of  the  Yii^ginia  oouToitioa 
that  adopted  the  constitution.  Xo  man  nndo^ 
stood  it  better  than  he  did.  He  was  opposed  ia 
1791  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  upon  constitutional  gnmnd ;  asi 
in  1816  he  approved  and  aimed  the  charier  d 
the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  s  part 
of  the  secret  history  connected  with  the  im 
Bank,  that  James  Madison  had,  at  the  inttanoe 
of  General  Washington,  prepmd  a  veto  ftr  hin 
in  the  contingency  of  his  rejection  of  tfai  UL 
Thus  stood  James  Madison  when,  m  1815,  he 
applied  the  veto  to  a  bill  to  charter  s  beak 
ui)on  considerations  of  expediency,  bat  with  a 
clear  and  express  admission  of  tlie  i*'^«nf^  of 
a  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  cbarter 
one.  In  1816,  the  bill  which  was  then  pR- 
scnted  to  him  being  free  from  the  oincctiois 
applicable  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  he  bhk- 
tioned  and  signed  it  Did  James  Madison  8B^ 
render  ^all  claim  to  the  respect  of  hononUenci 
—all  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  peopk— all 
self-respect — all  regard  for  moral  and  lellgioai 
obligations  ?'  Did  the  pure,  the  virtaoaa,  tk 
gifted  James  Madison,  by  his  sanction  sad  lip 
nature  to  the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  tk 
United  States,  commit  a  crime  which  jutk 
subjected  him  *  to  the  ridicole  and  scorn  cf  vl 
virtuous  men?'" 


But  in  view  of  these  strong  personsl  < 
quences  to  his  (Mr.  Tyler's)  own  character  in  the 
event  of  signing  the  bill,  Mr.  Clay  pointed  out  a 
course  which  the  President  might  have  taken 
which  would  have  saved  his  coDasteaef  cos 
formed  to  the  constitution — fulfilled  Ins  M^ 
tions  to  the  party  that  elected  htm— and  pcnait- 
ted  the  establishment  of  that  sound  cnnenGj,aBd 
that  relief  from  the  public  distress^  which  hkia- 
augural  address,  and  his  message  to  Oongre8B,and 
his  veto  mcBsago,  all  so  earnestly  declared  to  be 
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neoesBuy.  It  was  to  hare  let  the  bill  lie  in 
his  hands  without  approval  or  disapproyal :  in 
which  case  it  would  haye  become  a  law  without 
anj  act  of  his.  The  constitution  had  made  pro- 
Tision  for  the  case  in  that  clause  in  which  it  de- 
dares  that — "K  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  President  withm  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as 
if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return ;  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  be  a  law."  In  this  case  there  was 
no  danger  of  Congress  adjourning  before  the 
lapse  of  the  ten  days ;  and  Mr.  Clay  adverted 
to  this  course  as  the  one,  under  his  embarrass- 
ing circumstances  the  President  ought  to  have 
adopted,  and  saved  both  his  consistency  and 
faith  to  his  party.  He  urged  it  as  a  proper 
coarse — saying : 

^'  And  why  should  not  President  Tyler  have 
sufiSsred  the  bill  to  become  a  law  without  his 
tignatipe  ?  Without  meaning  the  slightest  pos- 
sible disrespect  to  him  (^nothing  is  farther  from 
my  heart  tnan  the  exhibition  of  any  such  feel- 
ing towards  that  distinguished  citizen,  long  my 
personal  friend),  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  he 
came  into  his  present  office  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. The  people  did  not  foresee  the 
contingency  which  has  happened.  They  voted 
for  him  as  Vice-President.  They  did  not,  there- 
fore, scrutinize  his  opinions  with  the  care  which 
they  probably  ought  to  have  done,  and  would 
have  done,  if  they  could  have  looked  into  futu- 
rity. If  the  present  state  of  the  fact  could  have 
been  anticipated — if  at  Ilarrisburg.  or  at  the 
polls,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  General  Harri- 
son would  die  in  one  short  month  after  the 
conmiencement  of  his  *  administration  ;  that 
Vice-President  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the 
presidential  chair ;  that  a  bill,  passed  by  deci- 
sive minorities  of  the  first  whig  Congress,  char- 
tering a  national  bank,  would  be  presented  for 
his  sanction ;  and  that  he  would  veto  the  bill, 
do  I  hazard  any  thing  when  I  express  the  con- 
viction that  he  would  not  have  received  a  soli- 
tary vote  in  the  nominating  convention,  nor 
one  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  State  in  the 
Union?" 

Not  having  taken  this  course  vnth  the  bill, 
Mr.  Clay  pointed  out  a  third  one,  suggested  by 
the  conduct  of  the  President  himself  under 
analogous  circumstances,  and  which,  while  pre^ 
serving  his  self-respect,  would  accomplish  all 
the  objects  in  view  by  the  party  which  elected 
him,  by  simply  removing  the  obstacle  which 
stood  between  them  and  the  object  of  their 
hopes ;  it  was  to  resign  the  presidency.  For 
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this  contingency — that  of  neither  President 
nor  Vice-President — the  constitution  had  also 
made  provision  in  declaring — '^In  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President;  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  the 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President^  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President ;  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  dis- 
ability be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 
elected."  Congress  had  acted  under  this  in- 
junction and  had  devolved  the  duties  of  Presi- 
dent, first  on  the  president  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore ;  and  if  no  such  temporary  president^ 
then  on  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  and  requiring  a  new  election  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  ensuing  Decem- 
ber if  there  was  time  before  it  for  a  notification 
of  two  months  ;  and  if  not,  then  the  new  eleo- 
tion  to  take  place  (if  the  vacant  term  had  not 
expired  on  the  third  day  of  March  after  they 
happened)  on  the  like  Wednesday  of  the  next 
ensuing  month  of  December.  Here  was  pro- 
vision made  for  the  case,  and  the  new  election 
might  have  been  held  in  less  than  four  months 
— the  temporary  president  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Southard,  acting  as  President  in  the  mean  time. 
The  legal  path  was  then  clear  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
resignation,  and  Mr.  Clay  thus  enforced  the 
propriety  of  that  step  upon  him : 

"  But,  sir,  there  was  still  a  third  alternative, 
to  which  I  allude  not  because  I  mean  to  inti- 
mate that  it  should  be  embraced,  but  because  I 
am  reminded  of  it  by  a  memorable  event  in  the 
life  of  President  Tyler.  It  will  be  recollected 
that,  after  the  Senate  had  passed  the  resolution 
declaring  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  have  been  deroga^ 
tory  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  resolution  President 
rthen  senator)  Tyler  had  voted,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  instructed  the  senators 
from  that  State  to  vote  for  the  expunging  of 
that  resolution.  Senator  T^ler  declined  voting 
in  conformity  with  that  instruction,  and  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  he  did  because  he  could  not  con- 
form, and  did  not  think  it  right  to  go  counter, 
to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  placed  him  in 
the  Senate.  If,  when  the  people  of  Virginia,  or 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  were  his 
only  constituency,  he  would  not  set  up  his  own 
particular  opinion  in  opposition  to  theirs,  what 
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ought  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct  when  the 
people  of  twenty-six  States — a  whole  nation — 
compose  his  constituency  ?  Is  the  will  of  the 
constituency  of  one  State  to  be  respected,  and 
that  of  twenty-six  to  be  wholly  disregarded  ? 
Is  obedience  due  only  to  the  single  State  of  Vir- 
ginia? The  President  admits  that  the  Bank 
question  deeply  agitated,  and  continues  to  agitate, 
the  nation.  It  is  incontestable  that  it  was  the 
great,  absorbing,  and  controlling  question,  in  all 
our  recent  divisions  and  exertions.  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced,  and  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment, 
that  an  immense  majority,  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution. 
All  doubts  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  dispelled 
by  the  recent  decisions  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  I  speak  of  them  as  eyidence  of  pop- 
ular opinion.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  majority  was  131  to  100.  If  tne  House  haa 
been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  the 
16th  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have 
been  a  probable  majority  of  47.  Is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  this  laige  majority  of  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  from 
amongst  them,  and  to  whom  the  President 
seem^  inclined,  in  his  opening  message,  to  re- 
fer this  very  (juestioxL  have  mistaken  the  wishee 
of  their  constituents  ?  " 

The  acting  President  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  resign,  although  it  may  be  the  judgment 
of  history  (after  seeing  the  expositions  of  his  sec- 
retaries at  the  resignation  of  their  places  conse- 
quent upon  a  second  veto  to  a  second  bank  act), 
that  he  ought  to  have  done  so.  In  his  veto 
message  he  seemed  to  leave  the  way  open  for 
his  approval  of  a  charter  free  from  the  excep- 
tions he  had  taken  ;  and  rumor  was  positive  in 
asserting  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  arranging 
with  some  friends  the  details  of  a  bill  which  he 
could  approve.  In  allusion  to  this  rumor,  Mr. 
Clay  remarked : 

*^  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  that,  in  the 
event  of  an  unfortunate  difierence  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  legif«lative  and  executive  departments, 
the  point  of  difierence  might  be  developed,  ana 
it  would  be  then  seen  whether  they  could  be 
brought  to  coincide  in  any  measure  correspond- 
ing with  the  public  hopes  and  expectations.  I 
regret  that  the  President  has  not,  in  this  mes- 
sage, favored  us  with  a  more  clear  and  explicit 
exhibition  of  his  views.  It  i^  sufficiently  mani- 
fest that  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States 
formed  after  two  old  models.  I  think  it  is  fairly 
to  be  inferred  that  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  could  not  have  received  his  sanc- 
tion. He  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  he  has  returned  $  but  whether  he  would 
give  his  approbation  to  any  bank,  and,  if  any, 
what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  absolutely  clear.    I 


think  it  may  be  collected  from  the „^ 

with  the  aid  of  informaUon  derived  throon^ 
other  sources,  that  the  President  would  ooocar 
in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  whose  operatkm 
should  be  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of  excbaoge 
to  deposits,  and  to  the  supply  of  a  drcalatioa, 
excluding  the  power  of  disoountiiig  promiiioiy 
notes.  And  I  understand  that  some  of  our 
friends  are  now  considering  the  practicability  of 
arranging  and  passing  a  bul  in  oonformity  Willi 
the  views  of  President  Tyler.  Whilst  I  rtptt 
that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  such  an  experi- 
ment, and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
determining  whether  I  can  or  cannot  TOte  fiir 
such  a  bill  after  I  see  it  in  its  matured  tan,  I 
assure  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no  obsta- 
cle or  impediment  in  me.  On  the  contiiij,  I 
say  to  them,  go  on :  God  speed  yon  in  any  mea- 
sure which  will  serve  the  countiy,  and  piescire 
or  restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  de- 
partments of  government.  An  ezecotive  veto 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  alter  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  late  vears,  is  an  event  which  wis  not 
anticipated  by  the  political  firiends  of  the  Prea- 
dent;  certainly  not  by  me.  But  it  has  cone 
upon  us  with  tremenaous  weight,  and  anidrt 
the  greatest  excitement  within  ana  witiMNit  tte 
metropolis.  The  question  now  is,  what  shall  be 
done?  ArVhat,  under  this  most  embannunf 
and  unexpected  state  of  thin^  will  our  coMti' 
tnents  expect  of  us  ?  What  is  required  by  the 
duty  and  the  dignity  of  Congresa  ?  I  repeit 
that  if,  after  a  cueful  examination  of  the  cx^ 
cutive  message,  a  bank  can  be  devised  wfaieh  will 
afibrd  any  remedy  to  existing  CTils,  and  secare 
the  President's  approbation,  let  the  project  d 
such  a  bank  be  presented.  It  shall  enoomiter 
no  opposition,  if  it  should  reoeire  no  Bop|xict 
firom  me." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  brought  out  Hr. 
Rives  in  defence  of  the  President^  who  catt- 
menced  with  saying: 

'*  He  came  to  the  Senate  that  morning  to  pn 
a  silent  vote  on  the  bill,  and  he  shoud  M»e 
contented  himself  with  doing  so  but  for  the  ob- 
servations which  had  fidlen  from  the  ssBitar 
from  Kentucky  hi  respect  to  the  conduct  of  tk 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  R.  hil 
hoped  the  senator  would  have  confined  himfdT 
strictly  to  the  merits  of  the  question  belbie  the 
Senate.  He  told  us,  said  Mr.  IL,  that  the  qoee- 
tion  was  this:  the  President  having  retmed 
the  bill  for  a  fiscal  bank  with  his  exoepCioBS 
thereto,  the  bill  was  such  an  one  as  oiij^  to 
pass  by  the  constitutional  majority  ef  two- 
thirds  ;  and  thus  become  a  law  of  the  hid. 
Now  what  was  the  real  issue  before  the  Seaite^ 
Was  it  not  the  naked  question  between  the  biD 
and  the  objections  to  it,  as  compared  wtA  cadi 
other?  I  really  had  hoped  that  the  hoBorabk 
senator,  after  announcing  to  us  the  iasoe  in  tliii 
very  proper  manner,  would  ha^e  confined  bieob' 
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Berrations  to  it  alone ;  and  if  he  bad  done  so  I 
Bhould  not  have  troubled  the  Senate  with  a 
single  word.  But  what  has  been  the  course  of 
the  honorable  senator  ?  I  do  not  reproach  him 
with  it  He,  no  doubt,  felt  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  own  position  before  the  country, 
to  inculpate  the  course  taken  by  the  President: 
and  aooordiugly  about  two-thiids  of  his  speech, 
howsoever  qualified  by  expressions  of  personal 
kindness  and  respect,  were  taken  up  in  a  solemn 
arraignment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Most  of  the  allegations  put  forth  by 
the  senator  seem  to  arrange  themselves  under 
the  genml  charge  of  perfidy — of  fidthlessness 
to  his  party,  and  to  the  people." 

Mr.  Bives  went  on  to  defend  the  President  at 
all  points,  declaring  the  question  of  a  bank  was 
not  an  issue  in  the  election — repelling  the  im- 
putation of  perfidy — scouting  the  suggestions  of 
resignation  and  of  pocketing  the  bill  to  let  it  be- 
come law — arguing  that  General  Harrison  him- 
self would  have  disapproved  the  same  bill  if  he 
had  lived  and  it  had  been  presented  to  him.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  he  referred  to  the  Gene- 
ral's early  opposition  to  the  national  bank  of 
1816,  and  to  his  written  answer  given  during 
the  canvass — "that  he  would  not  give  his  sanc- 
tion to  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  by 
the  failure  of  all  other  expedients,  it  should  be 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  government;  and  unless  there 
should  be  a  general  and  unequivocal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  such  an 
institution ;  and  then  only  as  a  fiscal,  and  not 
as  a  commercial  bank."  But  this  authentic  de- 
claration seemed  to  prove  the  contrary  of  that 
for  which  it  was  quoted.  It  contained  two  con- 
ditions, on  the  happening  of  which  General 
Harrison  would  sign  a  bank  charter — first,  the 
fiiilure  of  all  other  plans  for  carrying  on  the 
financial  operations  of  the  government ;  and, 
secondly,  the  manifestation  of  public  opinion  in 
(avor  of  it  That  the  first  of  these  conditions 
had  been  fulfilled  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Rives 
himself  in  the  concluding  passages  of  his  speech 
where  he  sud:  ^All  previous  systems  have 
been  rejected  and  condemned — ^the  sub-treasury 
— ^the  pet  banks — an  old-fashioned  Bank  of  the 
United  States — a  new-fashioned  fiscal  agent." 
The  second  condition  was  fulfilled  in  the  presi- 
dential election  in  the  success  of  the  whig  party, 
whose  first  object  was  a  bank ;  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
where  the  minorities  were  in  fiivor  of  a  bank. 


The  conditions  were  fulfilled  then  on  which 
General  Harrison  was  to  approve  a  bank  chvr% 
ter;  and  the  writer  of  this  View  has  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  given  his  signature  to  a 
usual  bank  charter  if  he  had  lived ;  and  from 
an  obligatory  sense  of  duty,  and  with  no  more 
dishonor  than  Mr.  Madison  had  incurred  in 
signing  the  act  for  the  second  bank  charter  after 
having  been  the  great  opponent  of  the  first  one ; 
and  for  which  signing,  as  for  no  act  of  his  life, 
was  dishonor  imputed  to  him.  The  writer  of 
this  View  believes  that  General  Harrison  would 
have  signed  a  fair  bank  charter,  and  under  its 
proper  name ;  and  he  believes  it,  not  from  words 
spoken  between  them,  but  from  public  manifesta- 
tions, seen  by  every  body.  1.  His  own  decla- 
ration, stating  the  conditions  on  which  he  would 
do  it ;  and  which  conditions  were  fulfilled.  2. 
The  fact  that  he  was  the  presidential  candidate 
of  the  party  which  was  emphatically  the  bank 
party.  3.  The  selection  of  his  cabinet,  every 
member  of  which  was  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank.  4.  The  decUui^ion  of  Mr.  Clay  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  measures  proposed  by  him 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  extra 
session,  in  which  a  national  bank  was  included ; 
and  which  measures  he  stated  were  probably 
those  for  which  the  extraordinary  session  had 
been  convened  by  President  Harrison —  a  point 
on  which  Mr.  Clay  must  be  admitted  to  be  well 
informed,  for  he  was  the  well  reputed  adviser  of 
President  Harrison  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Clay  rejoined  to  Mr.  Rives,  and  became 
more  close  and  pointed  in  his  personal  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Tyler's  conduct,  commencing  with 
Mr.  Rives'  lodgment  in  the  "  half-way  house," 
t.  e.  the  pet  bank  system — ^which  was  supposed 
to  have  been  a  camping  station  in  the  transition 
from  the  democratic  to  the  whig  camp.  He  be- 
gan thus: 

'^  I  have  no  deare,  said  he,  to  prolong  this  un- 
pleasant discussion,  but  I  must  say  that  I  heard 
with  great  surprise  and  regret  the  dosing  re- 
mark, especially,  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  as,  indeed,  I  did  many  of  those 
which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  I  found  him  several  years 
ago  in  the  half- way  house,  where  he  seems  afraid 
to  remain,  and  fVom  which  he  is  yet  unwilling 
to  go.  I  had  thought,  after  the  thorough  rid- 
dling which  the  roof  of  the  house  had  received 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank  system,  he 
would  have  fl^  somewhere  else  for  refiige ;  but, 
there  he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shiver- 
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ing  and  pelted  by  the  pitiless  storm.  The  sub- 
treasury  is  repealed — the  pet  bank  system  is 
abandoned  —  the  United  states  Bank  bill  is 
Tetoed — and  now.  when  there  is  as  complete 
and  perfect  a  reunion  of  the  purse  and  the  sword 
.n  the  hands  of  the  executive  as  ever  there  was 
under  General  Jackson  or  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
senator  is  for  doing  nothing." 

There  was  a  whisper  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Tyler  had  an  inner  circle  of  advisers,  some  de- 
mocratic and  some  whig,  and  most  of  whom  had 
sojourned  in  the  ^^  half-way  house,"  and  who 
were  more  confidential  and  influential  with  the 
President  than  the  members  of  his  cabinet  To 
this  Mr.  Clay  caustically  adverted. 

"Although  the  honorable  senator  professes 
not  to  know  the  opinions  of  the  President,  it 
certainly  does  turn  out  in  the  sequel  that  there 
is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those 
opinions  and  his  own ;  and  he  has,  on  the  pre- 
sent oocasion,  defended  the  motives  and  the 
course  of  the  President  with  all  the  solicitude 
and  all  the  fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  privy 
council.  There  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  a  cabal 
exists — a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet — whoso 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet — 
the  dissolution  of  the  whig  party — the  disper- 
sion of  Congress,  without  accomplishing  any  of 
the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session — and  a 
total  change^  in  fact,  in  the  whole  face  of  our 
political  affairs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade  myself, 
that  the  honorable  senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one 
of  the  component  members  of  such  a  cabal ;  but 
I  must  say  that  there  has  been  displayed  by  the 
honorable  senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  aston- 
ishing and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost 
all  of  what  I  have  said,  and  a  perseverance,  after 
repeated  corrections,  in  misunderstanding — for  I 
will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and  intention- 
ally misrepresenting — the  whole  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  address  which,  as  a  man  of  honor 
and  as  a  senator,  I  felt  myself  bound  in  duty  to 
make  to  this  body." 

There  was  also  a  rumor  of  a  design  to  make 
a  third  party,  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  was  to  be  the 
head ;  and,  as  part  of  the  scheme,  to  make  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Clay,  in 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  to  be  made  the  aggressor ; 
and  he  brought  this  rumor  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Rives,  repelling  the  part  which  inculpated  himself, 
and  leaving  the  rest  for  Mr.  Rives  to  answer. 

"  Why,  sir.  what  possible,  what  conceivable 
motive  can  I  nave  to  quarrel  with  the  President, 
or  to  break  up  the  whig  party  ?  What  earthly 
motive  can  impel  me  to  wish  for  any  other  re- 
sult than  that  that  party  shall  renuun  in  per- 
fect harmony,  undivided,  and  shall  move  undis- 
mayed, boldly,  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  ac- 


complishment of  the  all-important  public  objects 
which  it  has  avowed  to  be  its  aim?  What 
imaginable  interest  or  feeling  can  I  have  other 
than  the  success,  the  triumph,  the  gloiy  of  the 
whig  party  ?  But  that  there  may  be  designs  md 
purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  indmdnali 
to  place  me  in  inimical  relations  with  the  Pre8i> 
dent,  and  to  represent  me  as  personallT  oniosed 
to  him,  I  can  well  imagine— mdiridomu  who  are 
beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeayoring  to  form 
a  third  party,  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  he 
wholly  insufficient  to  compose  a  decent  eor* 
poral's  guard.  I  fear  there  are  socb  indind- 
uals,  though  I  do  not  charge  the  aenator  u 
being  himself  one  of  them.  What  a  spectacle 
has  been  presented  to  this  nation  during  this 
entire  session  of  Congress !  That  of  the  dtet- 
ished  and  confidential  friends  of  John  l^ler, 
persons  who  boast  and  daun  to  be  p(ir  exni- 
lence^  his  exclusive  and  genuine  friends^  hm% 
the  bitter,  systematic,  determined,  unomnpronii- 
ing  opponents  of  ever^  leading  measure  of  Jolm 
Tyler's  administration  !  Was  ^ere  erer  before 
such  an  example  presented,  in  this  or  any  other 
age,  in  this  or  any  other  country  1  I  hare  Bf- 
self  known  the  President  too  long,  and  <te- 
ished  towards  him  too  sincere  a  fnendshiB^  to 
allow  my  feelings  to  be  affected  or  aUenate^V 
any  thing  which  has  passed  here  to  di^.  u 
the  President  chooses — ^whidi  I  am  sore  he 
cannot,  unless  falsehood  has  been  whiqpeied 
into  his  ears  or  poison  poured  into  Ms  heart— 
to  detach  himself  from  me,  1  shall  dceplr  regret 
it,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  friendshin  asd 
our  common  country.  I  now  repeat,  imt  I 
before  said,  that^  of  all  the  meaaores  of  relief 
which  the  American  people  have  called  upon  as 
for,  that  of  a  National  Bank  and  a  sound  and 
uniform  currency  has  been  the  most  loudly  and 
importunately  demanded." 

Mr.  Clay  reiterated  his  assertion  that  bank, 
or  no  bonk,  was  the  great  issue  of  the  prendei- 
tial  canvass  wherever  he  was,  let  what  ebe 
might  have  been  the  issue  in  Virginia,  wbefe 
Mr.  Rives  led  for  General  Harrison. 

"The  senator  says  that  the  question  of  a  Biok 
was  not  the  issue  made  before  the  people  at  the 
late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one,  my  own  con- 
viction is  diametrically  the  contraiy.  Whit 
may  have  been  the  character  of  the  canfias  ■ 
Virginia,  I  will  not  say;  probably  gentkoMB 
on  both  sides  were,  every  where,  goTerned  in 
some  degree  by  considerations  of  local  poficr. 
What  issues  may  therefore  have  been  presented 
to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  be- 
low tide  water,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
p^at  crror^  however,  of  the  honorable  senator, 
IS  in  thinking  that  the  sentiments  of  a  partien- 
lar  party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  fiur  expo- 
nent of  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  Unioii. 
I  can  tell  the  senator,  that  whererer  I  ««» 
— in  the  great  valley  of  toe  lfissiwi|Hii,  is 
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Kentucky,  in  Tennessee,  in  Maryland — ^in  all 
the  drcfes  in  which  I  moved,  eyeiy  where, 
'  Bank  or  no  Bank '  was  the  great,  the  leading, 
the  yital  qneation." 

In  oondnsion,  Mr  Olay  apostrophized  him- 
self in  a  powerfol  peroration  as  not  haying 
moral  ooorage  enough  (though  he  claimed  as 
much  as  fell  to  the  share  of  most  men)  to  make 
hhnself  an  ohstade  to  the  success  of  a  great 
measure  for  the  public  good;  in  which  the 
allusion  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  veto  was  too 
palpable  to  miss  the  apprehension  of  any 
person. 

"The  senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like 
circumstances,  I  would  have  be^  the  last  man 
to  avoid  puttinfc  a  direct  veto  upon  the  bill, 
had  it  met  my  disapprobation ;  •and  he  docs  me 
the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of 
stem  and  unbending  intrepidity.  I  hope  that 
in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness — all 
that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  in- 
sagnificinoe  of  human  life— whatever  may  be 
attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not 
easfly  swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or  in- 
timidated by  menace*— a  stout  heart  and  a  steady 
eye,  that  can  surrey,  unmoved  and  undaunted, 
any  mere  personal  perils  that  assail  this  poor 
transient,  perishing  frame — I  may,  without  dis- 
paragement, compare  with  other  men.  But  there 
n  a  sort  of  courage  which,  I  frankly  confess  it, 
I  do  not  possess — a  boldness  to  which  1  dare 
not  aspire — a  valor  which  I  cannot  covet.  I 
cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the 
welihre  and  h^piness  of  my  countir.  That  I 
cannot,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do.  I  can- 
not interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be 
invested — a  power  conferred  not  for  my  per- 
sonal benefit,  not  for  my  aggrandizement,  but  for 
my  country's  good — to  check  her  onward  march 
to  greatness  and  glory.  I  have  not  courage 
enouffh,  I  am  too  oowaj^y  for  that.  I  would 
not  I  dare  not  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust, 
lie  down,  and  place  my  body  across  the  path  that 
leads  my  countiy  to  prosperity  and  happiness. 
This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  diCTerent  from 
that  which  a  man  may  display  in  his  private 
conduct  and  personal  relations.  Personal  or 
private  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that 
higher  and  nobler  courage,  which  prompts  the 
mtriot  to  offer  himself  a  voluntary  sacnfice  to 
ws  country's  good.  Apprehensions  of  the  im- 
putation of  the  want  of  firmness  sometimes  im- 
pel us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts, 
it  is  the  greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the 
imputation  of  the  want  of  courage.  But  pride, 
vanity,  egotism^  so  unamiable  and  offensive  in 
private  iSe^  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  crimes  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
The  unfortunate  victim  of  these  passions  cannot 
see  beyond  the  little^  petty,  oontemptible  circle 
of  his  own  personal  mterests.    All  his  thoughts 


are  withdrawn  frx>m  his  country,  and  concen- 
trated on  his  consistency,  his  firmness,  himself. 
The  hi^h^  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of 
a  patriotism,  which,  soaring  towards  Heaven, 
rises  far  above  all  mean,  low,  or  selfish  things^ 
and  is  absorbed  by  one  soul-transporting 
thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory  of  one's 
country,  are  never  felt  in  his  impenetrable 
bosom.  That  patriotism  which,  catching  its 
inspiration  from  the  immortal  Qod,  and  leaving 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  below,  all  lesser, 
grovelling,  personal  interests  and  feeling,  ani- 
mates and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self- sacrifice,  of 
valor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself — that  is 
public  virtue — that  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest 
of  all  public  virtues ! " 

Mr.  Rives  replied  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  with 
respect  to  the  imputed  cabal,  the  privy  council, 
and  his  own  zealous  defence  of  Mr.  Tyler,  said : 

^  The  senator  has  indulged  his  fkncy  in  regard 
to  a  certain  cabal,  which  he  says  it  is  alleged  by 
rumor  (an  authority  he  seems  prone  to  quote  of 
late)  has  been  formed  for  the  wicked  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  regular  cabinet,  and  dissolvine 
the  whig  party.  Though  the  senator  is  pleased 
to  acquit  me  of  being  a  member  of  the  supposed 
cabal,  he  says  he  should  infer,  from  the  zeal  and 
promptitude  with  which  I  have  come  forward  to 
defend  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  President, 
that  I  was  at  least  a  member  of  his  privy  coun- 
cil !  I  thank  God,  Mr.  President,  that  in  his 
gracious  goodness  he  has  been  pleased  to  give 
me  a  heart  to  repel  injustice  and  to  defend  the 
innocent,  without  being  laid  under  any  special 
engagement,  as  a  privy  councillor  or  otherwise, 
to  do  justice  to  my  fellow-man ;  and  if  there  be 
any  gentleman  who  cannot  find  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  bosom  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  so  natural  an  impulse,  I,  for  one,  envy 
him  neither  his  temperament  nor  his  philosophy. 
If  Mr.  Tyler,  instead  of  beine.a  distinguished 
citizen  of  my  own  State,  and  filling  at  this  mo- 
ment a  station  of  the  most  painful  responsibilit J^ 
whicn  entitles  him  to  a  candid  interpretation  or 
his  official  acts  at  the  hands  of  all  his  country- 
men, had  been  a  total  stranger,  unknown  to  me 
in  the  relations  of  private  or  political  friendship, 
I  should  yet  have  felt  myself  irresistibly  im- 
pelled by  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity 
to  undertake  his  defence,  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
ability,  when  I  have  seen  him  this  day  so  pow- 
erfully assailed  for  an  act,  as  I  verily  believe,  of 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  constitution  of  his 
country  and  the  sacred  obligation  of  his  high 
trust" 

With  respect  to  the  half-way  house,  Mr. 
Rives  admitted  his  sojourn  there,  and  claimed  a 
sometime  companionship  in  it  with  the  senator 
from  Kentucky,  just  escaped  from  the  lordly 
mansion,  gaudy  without^  but  rotten  and  ratr 
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eaten  within  (the  Bank  of  the  United  States)  ; 
and  glad  to  shelter  in  this  humble  but  comfort- 
able stopping  place. 

"  The  senator  from  Kentucky  says  he  found 
me  several  years  ago  in  this  halfway  house, 
which,  after  the  thorough  riddling  the  roof  had 
receiyed  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet  bank  sys- 
tem, he  had  supposed  I  would  have  abandoned. 
How  could  I  find  it  in  my  hearty  Mr.  President, 
to  abandon  it  when  I  found  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (even  after  what  he  calls 
the  riddling  of  the  roof)  so  anxious  to  take  re- 
fuge in  it  from  the  ruins  of  his  own  condemned 
and  repudiated  system,  and  where  he  actually 
took  refuge  for  four  lone  years,  ajs  I  have  dready 
stated.  When  I  first  liad  the  honor  to  meet 
the  honorable  senator  in  this  body,  I  found  him 
not  occupying  the  humble  but  comfortable  half- 
way house,  which  has  given  him  shelter  from 
the  storm  for  the  last  four  years,  but  a  more 
lordly  mansion,  gaudy  to  look  upon,  but  alto- 
gether unsafe  to  inhabit ;  old,  decayed,  ratreaten, 
*  which  has  since  tumbled  to  the  ground  with  its 
own  rottenness,  devoted  to  destruction  alike  by 
the  indignation  of  man  and  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Tet  the  honorable  senator,  unmindful  of  the 
past,  and  heedless  of  the  warnings  of  the  pres- 
ent, which  are  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  will  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  instant  reconstruction  of  this 
devoted  ^iifice." 

Mr.  Rives  returned  to  the  imputed  cabal, 
washed  his  hands  of  it  entirely,  and  abjured  all 
desire  for  a  cabinet  office,  or  any  public  station, 
except  a  seat  in  the  Senate :  thus : 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself;  Mr.  President,  before  I 
close,  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  regard  to  this 
gorgon  of  a  cabal,  which  the  senator  tells  us, 
upon  the  authority  of  dame  Rumor,  has  been 
formed  to  break  up  the  cabinet,  to  dissolve  the 
whig  party,  and  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
Although  tne  senator  was  pleased  to  acauit  me 
of  being  a  member  of  this  supposed  caf)al,  he 
yet  seemed  to  have  some  lurking  jealousies  and 
suspicions  in  his  mind  on  the  subject.  I  will 
tell  the  honorable  senator,  then,  that  I  know  of 
no  such  cabal,  and  I  should  really  think  that  I 
was  the  last  man  that  ought  to  be  suspected  of 
any  wish  or  design  to  form  a  new  or  third  party. 
I  have  shown  myself  at  all  times  restive  under 
mere  party  influence  and  control  from  any  quar- 
ter. All  party,  in  my  humble  judgment,  tends, 
in  its  modem  de^neracy,  to  tyranny,  and  is 
attended  with  serious  hazard  of  sacrificing  an 
honest  sense  of  duty,  and  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  to  an  arbitntzy  lead,  directed  by 
other  aims.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  take  upon 
myself  no  new  party  bonds,  while  I  am  anxious 
to  fulfil,  to  the  fullest  extent  that  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  country  will  permit,  every  honorable 
engagement  implied  in  existing  ones.  In  regard 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  I  had  hoped 


that  I  was  as  fiur  above  the  suspicion  of  having 
any  personal  interest  in  such  an  event  as  taj 
man.  I  have  never  sought  office,  but  have  often 
declined  it;  and  will  now  give  the  hononble 
senator  fVom  Kentucky  a  rail  quit-daim  and 
release  of  all  cabinet  pretensions  now  and  for 
ever.  He  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  wiU  nerer 
see  me  in  any  cabinet,  under  this  or  any  other 
administration.  During  the  brief  remnant  of  mj 
public  life,  the  measure  of  my  ambition  will  be 
filled  by  the  humble,  but  honest  part  I  mar  be 
permitted  to  take  on  this  floor  in  consoltatioiis 
for  the  common  good." 

Mr.  Rives  finished  with  informing  Mr.  Clij 
of  a  rumor  which  he  had  heard — the  mmor  of  i 
dictatorship  installed  m  the  capitol,  aeekii^  ts 
govern  the  country,  and  to  intimidate  the  Pks- 
dent,  and  to  bend  every  thing  to  its  own  wiD, 
thus: 

"  Having  disposed  of  this  rumor  of  a  cibil, 
to  the  satisfaction.  I  trust,  of  the  honmbk 
senator,  I  will  tell  nim  of  another  rumor  I  hten 
heard,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  et^ually  destitiite 
of  foundation.  Rumor  is  busy  m  aUeging  tfatt 
there  is  an  organized  dictatorwip^  in  permaaeBt 
session  in  this  capitol,  seeking  to  contrcrf  tk 
whole  action  of  the  ^vemment,  in  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  brandi^  and  seiidiif 
deputation  after  deputation  to  the  Praridnt  i 
the  United  States  to  teach  him  his  duty,  aid 
bring  him  to  terms.  I  do  not  vooch  &r  the 
correctness  of  this  rumor.  I  humbly  hope  it 
may  not  be  true ;  but  if  it  should  nnfmionaldj 
be  so,  I  will  say  that  it  is  fraught  with  &rmon 
danger  to  the  regular  and  salutanr  actioo  of  our 
balanced  constitution,  and  to  the  ubertiea  of  the 
people,  than  any  secret  cabal  that  ever  has  ex* 
isted  or  ever  wUl  exist" 

The  allusion,  of  course,  was  to  Mr.  Clay,  who 
promptly  disavowed  all  knowledge  of  this  in- 
puted  dictatorship.  In  this  interlude  hetwcea 
Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Rives,  both  members  of  the 
same  party,  the  democratic  senators  took  M 
part ;  and  the  subject  was  dropped^  to  be  Al- 
lowed by  a  little  conversational  debate,  of  kin- 
dred interest,  growing  out  of  it^  between  Mr. 
Archer  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Clay — which  ap- 
pears thus  in  the  Register  of  Debates : 


<'  Mr.  Archer,  in  rising  on  the 
sion,  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  a 
on  the  subject  of  the  President's  messMe.  Bt 
thought  enough  had  been  said  on  the  saqeeC  bv 
the  two  senators  who  had  preceded  lum,  sat 
was  disposed,  for  his  part  to  let  the  question  bt 
taken  without  any  more  aebate.  His  olgect  ia 
rising  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senOflr 
from  Kentucky  to  a  certain  portion  of  his  it- 
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marks,  in  which  he  hoped  the  senator,  upon  re- 
flection, would  see  that  the  language  used  by 
him  had  been  too  harsh.  His  honorable  friend 
from  Kentucky  had  taken  occasion  to  apply 
some  very  harsh  obserrations  to  the  conduct  of 
certun  persons  who  he  supposed  had  instigated 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  course 
he  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  bill  for  chartering 
the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
honorable  senator  took  occasion  to  disclaim  any 
allusion  to  his  colleague  [Mr.  Rives],  and  he 
would  say  beforehand  that  he  knew  the  honor- 
able senator  would  except  him  also. 
"  Mr.  Clay  said,  certiunly,  sir ! " 

This  was  not  a  parliamentaiy  disclaimer,  but 
a  disclaimer  from  the  heart,  and  was  all  that 
Mr.  Archer  could  ask  on  his  own  account ;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  generous  spirit  as  well  as  of 
high  sense  of  honor,  and  taking  up  the  case  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  House,  who  seemed  to  be 
implicated,  and  could  not  appear  in  the  chamber 
and  ask  for  a  disclaimer,  Mr.  Archer  generously 
did  so  for  them  ;  but  without  getting  what  he 
asked  for.    The  Re^ster  says : 

'^  Mr.  Archer.  He  would  say,  however,  that 
the  remarks  of  the  senator,  harsh  as  they  were, 
might  well  be  construed  as  having  allusion  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  other  House.  He  TMr. 
A.)  discharged  no  more  than  the  duty  whicn  he 
knew  his  honorable  colleagues  in  the  other 
House  would  discharge  towards  him  were  an 
offensive  allusion  supposed  to  be  made  to  him 
where  he  could  not  defend  himself,  to  ask  of 
the  honorable  senator  to  make  some  disclaimer 
as  r^;arded  them. 

"  Mr.  Clay  here  said,  no,  no. 

"  Mr.  Archer.  The  words  of  the  senator 
were  :  *  A  low,  vulgar,  and  profligate  cabal ;' 
which  the  senator  also  designated  as  a  kitchen 
cabinet,  had  surrounded  the  President,  and  were 
endeavoring  to  turn  out  the  present  cabinet. 
Now,  who  would  the  public  suppose  to  be  that 
low  and  infamous  cabal?  Would  the  people 
of  the  United  States  suppose  it  to  be  composed 
of  any  other  than  those  who  were  sent  here  by 
the  people  to  represent  them  in  Congress  ?  He 
ask^  the  senator  from  Kentucky  to  say,  in  that 

r'  'it  of  candor  and  frankness  which  always 
racterized  him,  who  he  meant  by  that  cabal, 
and  to  disclaim  any  allusion  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  other  House,  as  he  had  done  for  his  col- 
league and  himself  in  this  body. 

"Mr.  Clay  said,  if  the  honorable  senator 
would  make  an  inquiry  of  him,  and  stop  at  the 
inquiry,  without  going  on  to  make  an  argu- 
ment, he  would  answer  him.  He  had  said  this, 
and  he  would  repeat  it,  and  make  no  disclaimer 
— that  certain  gentlemen,  professing  to  be  the 
friends,  jaar  excellence,  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  put  themselves  in  opposition 
to  all  the  leading  measures  of  his  adnunistra- 


tion.  He  said  that  rumor  stated  that  a  cabal 
was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down 
the  present  cabinet  and  forming  a  new  one; 
and  that  that  cabal  did  not  amount  to  enough 
to  make  a  corporal's  guard.  He  did  not  say 
who  they  were  ;  but  he  spoke  of  rumor  only. 
Now,  he  would  ask  his  friend  from  Virginia 

[Mr.  Archer]  if  he  never  heard  of  that  rumor? 
f  the  gentleman  would  tell  him  that  he  never 
heard  of  that  rumor,  it  would  give  him  some 
claims  to  an  answer. 

"  Mr.  Archer  confessed  that  he  had  heard 
of  such  a  rumor,  but  he  never  heard  of  any  evir 
dence  to  support  it. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  repeat  it  here,  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  that  there  are  persons  who  call 
themselves,  par  exceUence,  the  friends  of  John 
Tyler,  and  yet  oppose  all  the  leading  measures 
of  the  administration  of  John  Tyler.  I  will 
say  that  the  gentleman  himself  is  not  of  that 
cabal,  and  that  his  colleague  is  not.  Farther 
than  that,  this  deponent  saith  not,  and  will  not 
say. 

^  Mr.  Archer.  The  gentleman  has  not  ad- 
verted to  the  extreme  harshness  of  the  language 
he  employed  when  he  was  first  up,  and  he 
would  appeal  to  gentlemen  present  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  version  he  (Mr.  A.)  had  given 
of  it.  The  gentleman  said  there  was  a  cabal 
formed — a  vile  kitchen  cabinet — low  and  infi^ 
mous,  who  surrounded  the  President  and  insti- 
gated him  to  the  course  he  had  taken.  That 
was  the  language  employed  by  the  honorable 
senator.  Now  suppose  language  such  as  this 
had  been  used  in  the  other  branch  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
refer  to  him  TMr.  A.)  where  he  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  aefending  himself;  what  would  be 
the  course  of  his  colleagues  there  ?  The  course 
of  those  high-minded  and  honorable  men  there 
toward  him,  would  be  similar  to  that  he  had 
taken  in  regard  to  them. 

"Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  President,  did  I  say  one 
word  about  the  colleagues  of  the  gentleman? 
1  said  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  down  the  present  cabinet,  and  that 
that  cabal  did  not  number  a  corporal's  guard ; 
but  I  did  not  say  who  that  cabal  was,  and  do 
not  mean  to  be  interrogated.  Any  member 
on  this  floor  has  a  right  to  ask  me  if  I  alluded 
to  him ;  but  nobody  else  has.  I  spoke  of  ru- 
mor only. 

"  Mr.  Archer  said  a  few  words,  but  he  was 
not  heard  distinctly  enough  to  be  reported. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said 
there  was  a  rumor — that  public  fame  had  stated 
that  there  was  a  cabal  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  cabinet,  and  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  has  not  heard  of  that  rumor  ? 

"  Mr.  Archer,  after  some  remarks  too  low 
to  be  heard  in  the  gallery,  said  it  was  not  the 
words  the  gentlemafi  had  quoted  to  which  he 
referred.  It  was  the  remark  of  the  gentleman 
that  there  was  a  low  and  infamous  cabal — a  vile 
kitchen  cabinct-*and  the  gentleman  knew  that 
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to  his  view  there  could  not  be  a  more  odious 
phrase  used  than  kitchen  cabinet — and  that  it 
was  the»e  expressions  that  he  wished  an  ex- 
planation ofl 

''Mr.  Berrien  said  it  was  the  concurrent 
opinion  of  all  the  senators  around  him,  that  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  had  spoken  of  the  cabal 
as  a  rumor,  and  as  not  coming  within  his  own 
knowledge.  He  hoped  the  senator  would  un- 
derstand him  in  rising  to  make  this  explanation. 

''Mr.  Archf.r  said  ho  was  glad  to  hear  the 
disclaimer  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia,  and  he  would  therefore  sit  down,  under  the 
conviction  that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
had  made  no  such  blow  at  his  colleagues  of  the 
other  House,  as  he  had  supposed." 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  disclaim  for  the  Virginia 
members  of  the  House — that  is  to  say,  for  all 
those  members.  Rumor  was  too  loud  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  them  to  allow  him  to  do  that. 
He  rested  upon  the  rumor ;  and  public  opinion 
justified  him  in  doing  so.  He  named  no  one,  nor 
was  it  necessary.  They  soon  named  themseWes 
by  the  yirulence  with  which  they  attacked  him. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  oyer  again,  as 
required  by  the  constitution,  and  so  far  from 
receiying  a  two-thirds  vote,  it  barely  escaped 
defeat  by  a  simple  majority.  The  vote  was  24 
to  24 ;  and  tlic  yeas  and  nays  were : 

"  Yeas — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  BayardL  Ber- 
rien. Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Dixon,  Evans, 
Granam,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Man- 
guHLMerrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  South- 
ard, TalUnadge,  White.  Woodbridge. 

''Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoim,  Clay  of  Alabama,  Clayton, 
Cuthbcrt.  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Mouton.  Nicholson,  Pierce^  Rives,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  Young." 

The  rejection  of  the  bank  bill  gave  great  vex- 
ation to  one  side,  and  equal  exultation  to  the 
other.  Hisses  resounded  from  the  galleries  of 
the  Senate  :  the  President  was  outraged  in  his 
house,  in  the  night,  by  the  language  and  conduct 
of  a  disorderly  crowd  assembled  about  it  Mr. 
Woodbury  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of 
these  two  disturbances,  and  their  authors  ;  and 
a  committee  was  proposed  to  be  charged  with 
the  inquiry :  but  the  perpetrators  were  found  to 
be  of  too  low  an  order  to  be  pursued,  and  the 
proceeding  was  dropped.  Some  manifestations 
of  joy  or  sorrow  took  place,  however,  by  actors 
of  high  order,  and  went  into  the  parliamentary 
debates.     Some  senators  deemed  it  proper  to 


make  a  complimentary  visit  to  Mr.  Tyler,  < 
the  night  of  the  reception  of  the  Teto  i 
and  to  manifest  their  satisfiu^on  at  the  i 
which  he  had  rendered  in  arresting  the  bank 
charter ;  and  it  so  happened  that  this  oonqili- 
mcntary  visit  took  place  on  the  same  night  cm 
which  the  President's  house  had  been  beeetand 
outraged.  It  was  doubtless  a  very  oonaoktoiy 
compliment  to  the  President,  then  sorely  ai- 
siuled  by  his  late  whig  friends ;  and  Teiy  props' 
on  the  part  of  those  who  pud  it,  though  then 

I  were  senators  who  declined  to  join  in  it— 
among  others,  the  writer  of  this  View,  tbongli 

I  sharing  the  exultation  of  his  party.  On  tin 
other  hand  the  chagrin  of  the  whig  par^  vai 
profound,  and  especially  that  of  Mr.  Cky,  iti 
chief — too  frank  and  impetuons  to  restrain  bii 
feelings,  and  often  giving  vent  to  them— gen- 
erally bitterly,  but  sometimes  playfully,  ii 
occasion  for  a  display  of  the  latter  kbid  n 
found  in  the  occasion  of  this  complimentaiy 
visit  of  democratic  senators  to  the  Piesidn^ 
and  in  the  offering  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  resohh 
tion  of  inquiry  into  the  disturbances ;  tnd  h» 
amusingly  availed  himself  of  it  in  a  hrief  speedi, 
of  which  some  extracts  are  here  g^yen : 

"  An  honorable  senator  from  New  Hampiluiv 
[Mr.  Woodbury]  proposed  some  days  ago  i 
resolution  of  inquiry  into  certain  disturhuMBi 
which  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  pna- 
dential  mansion  on  the  night  of  the  memMibfe 
IGth  of  August  last.  If  any  such  proceediiigi 
did  occur,  they  were  certainly  very  wrong  m 
highly  culpable.  The  chief  magistrate,  whoerer 
he  may  be,  should  be  treated  by  every  good 
citizen  with  all  becoming  respect,  if  not  lor  bit 
personal  character,  on  account  of  the  exalted 
office  he  holds  for  and  from  the  people.  And  I 
will  here  say,  that  I  read  with  great  pkaraio 
the  acts  and  resolutions  of  an  eariy  iiiciftiic 
promptly  held  by  the  orderly  and  reqiertatfc 
citizens  of  this  metropolis,  in  reference  tCL  ttd 
in  condemnation  of  those  disturbances.  Botif 
the  resolution  had  oeen  adopted,  I  had  intended 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  cob- 
mittce,  and  that  the  honorable  senator  froa 
New  Ilampshire  himself  should  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  it,  with  a  majority  of  his  friends.  Aad 
will  tell  you  why,  Mr.  j^resident.  I  did  heir 
that  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  that  same  ub^K 
of  the  famous  16th  of  August,  there  was  aa  i^ 
ruption  on  the  President's  house  of  the  whole 
loco  foco  party  in  Congress ;  and  I  did  not  kaov 
but  that  the  alleged  disorders  might  havegrovi 
out  of  or  had  some  connection  with  that  fccL 
I  understand  that  the  whole  party  were  thoc 
No  spectacle,  I  am  sure,  could  have  been  Mve 
supremely  amusing  and  ridicolous.     If  I  cosU 
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hftve  been  in  a  position  in  which,  withont  being 
seen,  I  could  have  witnessed  that  nx>st  extra- 
ordinary reunion,  I  should  have  had  an  enjoy- 
ment which  no  dramatic  performance  could 
possibly  communicate.  I  thmk  that  I  can  now 
see  the  principal  dramatiM  persona  who  figured 
in  the  scene.  There  stooa  the  grave  and  dis- 
tinguished senator  from  SQuth  Carolina — 

P'Mr.  Calhoun  here  instantly  rose,  and 
earnestly  insisted  on  explaining ;  but  Mr.  Clat 
refused  to  be  interrupted  or  to  yield  the  floor.] 

"  Mr.  Clay.  There,  I  say,  I  can  imagine  stood 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina — tall,  care- 
worn, with  furrowed  brow,  haggard,  and  in- 
tensely gazing,  looking  as  if  he  were  dissecting 
the  last  and  newest  abstraction  which  sprung 
from  metauhysictan's  brain,  and  muttering  to 
himself  in  half-uttered  sounds,  *This  is  indeed  a 
real  crisis ! '  Then  there  was  the  senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  King],  standing  uprieht  and 
gracefully,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  settle  in  the 
most  authoritatiye  manner  any  question  of 
order,  or  of  etiquette,  that  mi^t  possibly  arise 
between  the  high  assembled  parties  on  that 
new  and  unprecedented  occasion.  Not  far  off 
stood  the  honorable  senators  from  Arkansas 
and  frY)m  Missouri  [Mr.  Setixr  and  Mr.  Ben- 
ton], the  latter  looking  at  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  with  an  indignant  curl  on  his 
lip  and  scorn  in  his  eye,  and  pointing  his  finger 
with  contempt  towards  that  senator  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn], whilst  he  said,  or  rather  seemed  to  say, 
^He  call  himself  a  statesman!  why,  he  has 
never  even  produced  a  decent  humbug ! ' 

[^'  Mr.  Benton.  The  senator  from  Missouri 
was  not  there."] 

Mr.  Clay  had  doubtless  been  informed  that 
the  senator  from  Missouri  was  one  of  the  sena- 
torial procession  that  night,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  gave  his  remarks  an  imaginative 
turn  with  respect  to  him,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  went  on  with  his  scene,  were  instances 
of  that  versatility  of  genius,  and  presence  of 
mind,  of  which  his  parliamentary  life  was  so 
full,  and  which  generally  gave  him  the  ad- 
vantage in  sharp  encounters.  Though  refusing 
to  permit  explanations  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  he 
readily  accepted  the  correction  from  Mr.  Benton 
—(probably  because  neither  Mr.  Benton,  nor 
his  immediate  friends,  were  suspected  of  any  at- 
tempt to  alienate  Mr.  Tyler  from  his  whig 
friends) — and  continued  his  remarks,  with  great 
apparent  good  humor,  and  certainly  to  the 
amusement  of  all  except  the  immediate  objects 
of  his  attention. 

^  Mr.  Clat.  I  stand  corrected ;  I  was  only 
imagining  what  you  would  have  said  if  you  had 
been  there.  Then  there  stood  the  senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Cutubert],  conning  over  in  his 


mind  on  what  point  he  should  make  his  next 
attack  upon  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  On 
yonder  ottoman  reclined  the  other  senator  frt>m 
Missouri  on  my  left  [Mr.  Limn],  indulging,  with 
smiles  on  his  ftce,  in  pleasing  meditations  on 
the  rise,  growth,  and  future  power  of  his  new 
colony  of  Oregon.  The  honorable  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanan],  I  presume,  stood 
forward  as  spokesman  for  his  whole  part^ ;  and, 
although  I  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  his  well- 
known  eloquence,  t  beg  leave  to  make  an  hum- 
ble essay  towards  what  I  presume  to  have  been 
the  kind  of  speech  delivered  by  him  on  that  au- 
gust occasion : 

"  May  it  please  ^our  Excellency :  A  number 
of  your  present  pohtical  friends,  late  your  politi- 
cal opponents,  m  company  with  myself^  have 
come  to  deposit  at  vour  Excellency's  feet  the 
evidences  of  our  loyalty  and  devotion ;  and  they 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  make  me  the  organ 
of  their  sentiments  and  feelings.  We  are  ^re 
more  particularly  to  present  to  your  Excellency 
our  grateful  and  most  cordial  congratulations  on 
your  rescue  of  the  country  from  a  flagrant  and 
alarming  violation  of  the  constitution,  by  the 
creation  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and 
also  our  profound  acknowledgments  for  the 
veto,  by  wnich  you  have  illustrated  the  wisdom 
of  your  administration,  and  so  greatly  honored 
yourself.  And  we  would  dwell  particularly  on 
the  unanswerable  reasons  and  cogent  arguments 
with  which  the  notification  of  the  act  to  the 
legislature  had  been  accompanied.  We  had 
been,  ourselves,  struggling  for  days  and  weeks 
to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  to  prevent 
the  creation  of  the  monster  to  which  it  gives 
birth.  We  had  expended  all  our  logic,  exerted 
all  our  ability,  employed  all  our  eloquence ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  our  utmost  efforts,  the  friends  of 
your  Excellency  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  proved  too  strong  for  us.  And 
we  have  now  come  most  heartily  to  thank  your 
Excellency,  that  'you  have  accomplished  for  us 
that  against  your  friends,  which  we,  with  our 
most  strenuous  exertions,  were  unable  to 
achieve." 

After  this  pleasant  impersonation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania senator,  Mr.  Clay  went  on  with  his  own 
remarks. 

"  I  hope  the  senator  vrill  view  with  indulgence 
this  effort  to  represent  lum,  although  I  am  but 
too  sensible  how  far  it  falls  short  of  the  merits  of 
the  original  At  all  events  he  will  feel  that  there 
is  not  a  greater  error  than  was  committed  by 
the  stenographer  of  the  Intelligencer  the  other 
day,  when  he  put  into  my  mouth  a  part  of  the 
honorable  senator's  speech.  I  hope  the  honor- 
able senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber 
will  pardon  me  for  having  conceived  it  possible 
that,  amidst  the  popping  of  champagne,  the  in- 
toxication of  their  joy,  &e  ecstasy  of  their  glori- 
fication, they  might  have  been  the  parties  who 
created  a  disturbance,  of  which  they  never  could 
have  been  guilty  had  they  waited  for  their '  9olHiir 
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Becond  thoughts,^  I  have  no  doubt  the  very 
learned  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasurjr,  who  con- 
dacted  that  department  with  Buch  distinguished 
ability,  and  such  happy  results  to  the  country, 
and  who  now  has  such  a  profound  abhorrence 
of  all  the  taxes  on  tea  and  coffee,  though,  in  his 
own  official  reports,  he  so  distinctly  recom- 
mended them,  would,  if  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee,  haye  conducted  the  inyestigation 
with  that  industry  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guishes him ;  and  would  haye  fayored  the  Senate 
with  a  report,  marked  with  all  his  accustomed 
precision  and  ability,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
ludd  clearness." 

Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  made  the  prin- 
cipal figure  in  Mr.  Clay's  imaginary  scene,  took 
his  satisfaction  on  the  spot,  and  balanced  the 
account  by  the  description  of  another  night 
scene,  at  the  east  end  of  the  ayenue,  not  entirely 
imaginary  if  Dame  Rumor  may  be  credited  on 
one  side  of  the  question,  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
He  said : 

"  The  honorable  senator  has,  with  great  power 
of  humor,  and  much  felicity  of  description, 
drawn  for  us  a  picture  of  the  scene  which  he 
supposes  to  haye  been  presented  at  the  Presi- 
dent's house  on  the  eyer-memorable  eyening  of 
the  yeto.  It  was  a  happy  effort ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  was  but  a  fan<^  sketch — at  least  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  was  not  there  at  all 
upon  the  occasion.  But,  I  ask,  what  scenes 
were  enacted  on  that  eyentful  night  at  this  end 
of  the  ayenue  ?  The  senator  would  haye  no 
cause  to  complain  if  I  should  attempt,  in  humble 
imitation  of  him,  to  present  a  picture,  true  to 
the  life,  of  the  proceedings  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  Amidst  the  dark  and  lowering  clouds 
of  that  neyer-to-be-forgotten  night,  a  caucus 
assembled  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  this 
gloomy  building,  and  sat  in  melancholy  con- 
claye,  deploring  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  whig 
party.  Some  rose,  and  adyocated  yengcancc; 
*  their  yoice  was  still  for  war.'  Others,  more 
moderate,  sought  to  repress  the  ardent  zeal  of 
their  fieiy  compatriots,  and  adyiscd  to  peace 
and  prudence.  It  was  finally  concluded  that, 
instead  of  making  open  war  upon  Captain  Tyler, 
they  should  resort  to  stratagem,  and,  in  the 
elegant  language  of  one  of  their  number,  that 
they  should  endeayor  '  to  head '  him.  The  ques- 
tion was  earnestly  debated  by  what  means  they 
could  best  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and  it  was 
resolyed  to  try  the  effect  of  the  *  Fiscality '  now 
before  us.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the 
scheme,  *  Captain  Tyler'  was  forewarned  and 
forearmed,  by  means  of  a  priyate  and  confiden- 
tial letter,  addressed  by  mistake  to  a  Virginia 
coffee-house.  It  is  by  means  like  this  that  *  enter- 
prises of  great  pith  and  moment '  often  fail.  But 
so  desperately  mtcnt  are  the  whig  party  still  on 
the  creation  of  a  bank,  that  one  of  my  friends  on 
this  Bide  of  the  House  told  me  that  a  bank  they 


would  haye,  though  its  exchanges  should  be 
made  in  bacon  hams,  and  its  cumncj  be  smifl 

patatoes. 

Other  senators  took  the  imaginary  soene^  in 
which  they  had  been  made  to  act  partis  ^ 
perfect  good  temper;  and  thus  the  debate  os 
the  first  Fiscal  Bank  charter  was  brought  toa 
conclusion  with  more  amicabilitj  than  it  bid 
been  conducted  with. 

In  the  course  of  the  oonsidenition  of  this  bill 
in  the  Senate,  a  yote  took  place  which  showed 
to  what  degree  the  belief  of  corrupt  pnetmB 
between  the  old  bank  and  members  of  Coognn 
had  taken  place.  A  motion  was  made  bj  Mr. 
Walker  to  amend  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill  so  ss  to 
preyent  any  member  of  Congress  from  bomnr- 
ing  money  from  that  institation.  The  motion 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  eappotUd  hj 
democratic  senators  on  the  groonds  of  the  cor- 
ruptions already  practised,  and  of  which  repeti- 
tions might  be  expected.  Mzw  Pierce,  of  New 
Hampshire,  spoke  most  fbll j  in  Ikror  of  tko 
motion,  and  said : 

"It  was  idle — ^if  it  were  not  oflfonsiTC^  h» 
would  say  absurd — tor  ^ntlemen  to  diseooroe 
here  upon  the  incorruptibility  of  members  of 
Congress.  They  were  like  other  men-— and  do 
better,  he  belieyed  no  worse.  ThoT  were  iob- 
ject  to  like  passions^  inflnenced  by  like  motiyei^ 
and  capable  of  being  reached  by  sfaoular  apftt- 
ances.  History  affirmed  it  The  eznerwaee 
of  past  years  afforded  humiliating  eyimooof 
the  fact.  Were  we  wiser  tlum  our  fttbeii? 
Wiser  than  the  most  sagadons  and  patriotie  as- 
semblage of  men  that  the  world  oyer  sawl 
Wiser  than  the  framers  of  the  oonstitationt 
What  protection  did  they  proyide  for  the  com- 
try  against  the  corruptibility  of  members  of 
Congress  7  Why,  that  no  member  should  \M 
any  office,  howeyer  humble,  whidb  should  bo 
created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  should  bo 
increased,  during  his  term  of  senrioe.  Hov 
could  the  influence  of  a  petty  office  be  oorapsred 
with  that  of  the  large  bank  accommakoiom 
which  had  been  granted  and  would  be  gniilod 
again  ?  And  yet  they  were  to  be  told,  that  is 
proposing  this  guard  mr  the  whole  ffeoplc^  thoj 
were  fixing  an  ignominious  brand  upon  tbm- 
sclycs  and  their  associates.  It  seemed  to  Wm, 
that  such  remarks  could  hardly  be  aarioQS ;  bal 
whether  sincere  or  otherwise,  they  were  sot 
legislating  for  themselyes — not  legislating  tor 
individuals — and  he  felt  no  apprwension  tbit 
the  mass,  whose  rights  and  interests  weie  is- 
yolyed,  would  consider  themselyes  sggrioffsd  bf 
such  a  brand, 

^  The  senator  from  Pennsylymnia  [Mr.  Bt- 

chanan]  while  pressing  his  unanswerable  am- 

ment  in  fayor  of  the  proyiwion,  remained,  fast 

i  should  this  Inll  become  a  law,  no 
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Congress  '  haying  a  proper  sense  of  delicacy  and 
honor,'  with  the  question  of  repeal  before  him, 
could  accept  a  loan  from  the  Bank.  That  ques- 
tion of 'delicacy'  and  honor'  was  one  to  which 
he  (Mr.  P.)  did  not  choose  now  to  address  him- 
self. He  would,  howeyer,  be  guided  by  the 
light  of  experience,  and  he  would  take  leave  to 
say,  that  that  light  made  the  path  before  him, 
upon  this  propc^ion.  perfectly  luminous.  By 
no  Yote  of  his  should  a  proyision  be  stricken 
from  this  bill,  the  omission  of  which  would  tend 
to  establish  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence 
— secret  and  intangible — in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  two  Houses  whose  province  and  duty  it 
would  be  to  pass  upon  that  great  question  of 
repeat  What  had  taken  place  was  liable  to 
occur  again.  Those  who  were  now  here  and 
those  who  would  succeed  to  their  places,  were 
not  more  virtuous,  not  more  secure  from  the 
approach  of  venality,  not  more  elevated  above 
the  influence  of  certain  appfianees,  than  their 
predecessors.  Well,  what  did  history  teach  in 
relation  to  the  course  of  members  of  Congress 
during  that  most  extraordinary  stru^le  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  people  for  supremacy^ 
which  convulsed  the  whole  continent  from  I80I 
to  1834? 

'-  He  rose  chiefly  to  adveil  to  that  page  of 
history,  and  whether  noticed  here  or  not,  it 
would  be  noticed  by  his  constituents,  who, 
with  their  children,  had  an  infinitely  higher 
st&ke  in  this  absorbing  question  than  members 
of  Congress,  politicians,  or  bankers. 

"  He  read  from  the  bank  report  presented  to 
the  Senate  in  1834,  by  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States,  *  Senate  Documents,  second 
session,  twenty- third  Congress,'  p.  320.  From 
that  document  it  appeared  that  in  1831  there 
was  loaned  to  fifty-nine  members  of  Congress, 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars. 
In  1832.  the  year  when  the  bank  charter  was 
arrested  by  the  veto  of  that  stem  old  man  who 
occupied  the  house  and  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, there  was  loaned  to  fifty-four  members  of 
Congress,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  and  sixty-nine  dollars.  In  1833, 
the  memorable  panic  year,  there  was  loaned  to 
fifty-eight  members,  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars. In  1834,  hope  began  to  decline  with  the 
Bank,  and  so,  also,  did  its  line  of  discounts  to 
members  of  Congress ;  but  even  in  that  year 
the  loan  to  fifty-two  members  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-six  dollars. 

"  Thus  in  four  years  of  unparalleled  political 
excitement,  growing  out  of  a  struggle  with  the 
people  for  the  mastery,  did  that  institution 
grant  accommodations  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  the  people's  representatives, 
amounting  to  the  vast  sum  of  one  million  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.    He  presented  no  argument  on 


these  facts.  He  would  regard  it  not  merely  as 
supererogation,  but  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  his  countrymen.  A  tribunal  of  higher  au- 
thority than  the  executive  and  Congress  coiii- 
bined,  would  pass  upon  the  question  of '  delica- 
cy and  honor,'  started  by  the  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  would  also  decide  whether 
in  the  bank  to  loan  was  dangerous  or  other- 
wise. He  indulged  no  fears  as  to  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal  in  the  last  resort^ — the  sovereign 
people." 

Mr.  Clay  remarked  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  loans  were  made  to  members  opposed  to 
the  bank,  Mr.  Buchanan  answered,  no  doubt 
of  that.  A  significant  smile  went  through  the 
chamber,  with  inquiries  whether  any  one  had 
remained  opposed  ?  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
called  upon  the  question — and  it  was  carried ; 
the  two  Virginia  senators,  Messrs.  Archer  and 
Rives,  and  Mr.  Preston,  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
voting  with  the  democracy,  and  making  the 
vote  25  yeas  to  24  nays.  The  yeas  were : 
Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cal- 
houn, Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King, 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce, 
Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury, Wright  and  Young.  The  nays  were: 
Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay 
of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham, 
Henderson,  Huntingdon,  Leeds  Kerr,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Southard,  Tall- 
madge,  White,  Woodbridge.  This  vote,  after 
the  grounds  on  which  the  question  was  put, 
was  considered  an  explicit  senatorial  condenmi^ 
tion  of  the  bank  for  corrupt  practices  with 
members  of  Congress. 


CHAPTER    LXXXI. 

SECOND  FISCAL  AGENT:  BILL  PRESENTED:  PASS- 
ED: DI8APPB0VED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

This  second  attempt  at  a  fiscal  bill  has  two  his- 
tories— one  public  and  ostensible — the  other  se- 
cret and  real :  and  it  is  proper  to  write  them 
both,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  also  to  show  in 
what  manner  the  government  is  worked.  The 
public  history  will  be  given  first,  and  will  bo 
given  exclusively  from  a  public  sooroe — the  de- 
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bates  of  Congreas.  We  begin  with  it  as  it  be- 
gins there — an  extemporaneous  graft  upon  a 
neglected  bill  lying  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Early  in  the  session  a  bill 
had  been  brought  in  from  a  select  committee  on 
the  "currency,"  which  had  not  been  noticed 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction.  It  seemed 
destined  to  sleep  undisturbed  upon  the  table  to 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  then  to  expire  quiet- 
ly upon  lapse  of  time.  Soon  after  the  rejection 
of  the  first  fiscal  under  the  qualified  veto  of 
the  President,  Mr.  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania 
moved  the  House  (when  in  that  state  which  is 
called  Committee  of  the  Whole)  to  take  up  this 
bill  for  consideration :  which  was  done  as 
moved.  Mr.  Sergeant  then  stated  that,  his  in- 
tention was  to  move  to  amend  that  bill  by 
striking  out  the  whole  of  it  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  inserting  a  new  bill,  which  he 
would  move  to  have  printed.  Several  mem- 
bers asked  for  the  reading  of  the  new  bill,  or 
a  statement  of  its  provisions ;  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, in  compliance  with  these  rcquesto,  stood 
up  and  said : 

"  That,  as  several  inquiries  had  been  made  of 
him  with  regard  to  this  bill,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  short  statement,  to  show  in 
what  respects  it  difi^red  from  that  recently  be- 
fore this  House.  He  would  say,  first,  that 
there  were  two  or  three  verbal  errors  in  this 
bill,  and  there  were  words,  in  two  or  three 
places,  which  he  thought  had  better  have  been 
left  out,  and  which  were  intended  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  committee.  There  were  several 
gentlemen  in  the  present  Congress  who  enter- 
tained extreme  hostility  to  the  word  ^bank,' 
and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  felt  every 
disposition  to  indulge  their  feelings ;  and  he  had 
therefore  endeavored  throughout  this  bill  to 
avoid  using  the  word  *bank.'  If  that  word 
anywhere  remained  as  applicable  to  the  being 
it  was  proposed  to  create  oy  this  law,  let  it  go 
out — let  it  go  out.  Now  the  word  *  corpora- 
tion' sounded  well,  and  he  was  glad  to  perceive 
it  gave  pleasure  to  the  House.  At  all  events, 
they  had  a  new  word  to  fight  against.  Now 
the  difference  between  this  bill  and  that  which 
passed  this  House  some  days  ago^  would  be 
seen  by  comparison.  The  present  differed  from 
the  other  principally  in  three  or  four  particu- 
lars, and  there  were  some  other  parts  of  the 
bill  which  varied,  in  minor  particulars,  from 
that  which  had  been  before  the  House  a  few 
days  ago.  Those  differences  gentlemen  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  and  under- 
standing when  the  bill  should  have  been  print- 
ed. He  would  now  proceed  to  answer  the  in- 
quiries of  gentlemen  in  reference  to  this  bilL 


Mr.  S.  then  stated  the  foUowipg  as  the  sub- 
stantial points  of  difference  between  the  two 
bills : 

"  1.  The  capital  in  the  fonner  bill  was  thirtr 
millions,  with  power  to  extend  it  to  fifty  mit 
lions.  In  this  bill  twenty-one  millions,  with 
power  to  extend  it  to  thirty-fire  mulioos. 
2.  The  former  bill  provided  for  ofBoes  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  In  this  there  are  to  ht 
agencies  only.  3.  The  dealings  of  the  eoqio- 
ration  are  to  be  confined  to  bu^ng  and  sell- 
ing foreign  bills  of  exchange,  mdodmg  biHi 
drawn  in  one  State  or  territory,  miid  iMjsUe 
in  another.  There  are  to  be  no  discoMitai 
4  The  title  of  the  corporation  is  changed." 

This  was  Friday,  the  20th  of  Aogost  The 
next  day — the  bill  offered  in  •»«*itMi«i*«*  hy 
Mr.  Sergeant  having  been  printed  and  tk 
House  gone  into  committee — that  mealMr 
moved  that  all  debate  upon  it  in  oomniMn  of 
the  whole  should  cease  at  4  o'dodc  that  iA» 
noon,  and  then  proceed  to  vote  ap<m  the  aan^ 
ments  which  might  be  offered,  and  repoct  1 
agreed  upon  to  the  House.  And  haiing  i 
this  in  writing,  he  immediately  mo^ed  the  pn- 
vious  question  upon  it  This  waa  sharp  pn»' 
tioe,  and  as  new  as  sharp.  It  waa  then  past  U 
o'clock.  Such  rapidity  of  proceeding  wif  i 
mockery  upon  legislation,  and  to  expose  it  ii 
such,  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  New  York  moved  te 
amend  the  time  by  substituting^  instanter,ftr4 
o'clock,  remarking  that  they  might  as  wefl 
have  no  time  for  discussion  as  the  time  de^p- 
nated.  Several  members  expressipg  thcmsdwt 
to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Sergeant  extended  Ae 
time  to  4  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.  The 
brevity  of  the  time  was  still  considered  faj  the 
minority,  and  justly,  as  a  mockery  upon  kgpda- 
tion ;  and  their  opinions  to  that  effect  wen 
freely  expressed.  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  asked  te 
be  excused  from  voting  on  Mr.  Sergeants  i 
lution,  giving  for  the  reason  that  the  i 
mcnt  was  a  new  bill  just  laid  upon  the  table  of 
members,  and  that  it  would  be  impoanble  ftr 
them  to  act  understandingly  upon  it  b  tie 
short  time  proposed.  Mr.  Charles  Bmra  d 
Pennsylvania  also  asked  to  be  excosed  tnm 
voting,  saying  that  the  amendment  was  a  Ul 
of  thirty-eight  printed  pages — ^that  it  had  oalv 
been  laid  upon  their  tables  ten  minutes  wlica 
the  motion  to  close  the  debate  at  4  o'dodc  vai 
made — and  that  it  was  impossible  to  act  apoa 
it  with  the  care  and  oonsideratioD  doe  to  a  1^ 
islative  act,  and  to  one  of  this 
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portance,  and  which  was  to  create  a  great  fiscal 
corporaUon  with  rast  priTileges,  and  an  ezclu- 
sire  charter  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Rhett  of 
South  Carolina  asked  to  be  in  like  manner  ex- 
enaed,  redodng  his  reasons  to  writing,  in  the 
form  of  a  protest    Thus : 

^  1.  Because  the  rule  by  which  the  resolution 
is  proposed  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Consutution  of  the  United  States,  which  de- 
cfaffes  that  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  shall  not  be  abridged  by  any  law  of  Con- 
gress. 2.  Because  it  destroys  the  character  of 
this  body  as  a  deliberatiye  assembly :  a  right  to 
deliberate  and  discuss  measures  being  no  lon^r 
In  CongreeS)  but  with  the  majority  only.  3.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  Tiolation  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  representa- 
tiyes,  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  ana  enjoyed 
and  practised  time  immemorial,  to  speak  to  the 
taxes  imposed  on  them,  when  taxes  are  imposed. 
4.  Because  by  the  said  rule,  a  bill  may  be  taken 
*  op  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  be  immediately 
I  repcnied  to  the  House,  and,  b^  the  aid  of  the 
r  prerioas  questton.  be  passed  mto  a  law,  with- 
out one  word  of  aebate  being  permitted  or  ut- 
tersd.  5.  Because  free  discussion  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  people  are  goyemed,  is  not  only 
cflflential  to  ri^ht  Imslation,  but  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  and  to  fear  or  supress  it 
Is  the  duuracteristic  of  tyrannies  and  tyrants 
only.  6.  Because  the  measure  proposed  to  be 
forced  through  the  House  within  less  than  two 
days'  consideration  is  one  which  deeply  afibcts 
the  integrity  of  the  constitution  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  to  pass  it  with  haste,  and 
without  due  deliberation,  would  evince  a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  either,  and  may  be  a  fatal 
Tiolation  of  both." 

Besides  all  other  objections  to  tins  rapid  legis- 
lation, it  was  a  virtual  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  made  under  the  constitution,  to  pre- 
vent hasty  and  inconsiderate,  or  intemperate  ac- 
tion ;  and  which  requires  a  bill  to  be  read  three 
timesy  each  time  on  a  different  day,  and  to  be 
voted  upon  each  time.  Technically  an  amend- 
ment, though  an  entire  new  bill,  is  not  a  bill,  and 
therefore,  is  not  subject  to  these  three  readings 
and  votings:  substantially  and  truly,  such  an 
amendment  is  a  biU ;  and  the  reason  of  the  rule 
would  require  it  to  be  treated  as  such. 

Oiher  members  asked  to  be  excused  from 
voting;  but  all  being  denied  that  request  by  an 
inexorable  majority,  Mr.  Pickens  of  South  Caro- 
lina stood  up  and  said:  "It  is  now  manifest 
that  the  House  does  not  intend  to  excuse  any 
member  from  votmg.    And  as  enough  has  been 


done  to  call  public  attention  to  the  odious  reso- 
lution proposed  to  be  adopted,  our  object  will 
have  been  attained :  and  I  respectfully  suggest 
to  our  friends  to  go  no  further  in  this  proceed- 
ing ! "  Cries  of  "  agreed !  agreed ! "  responded 
to  this  appeal ;  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
was  adopted.  He,  himself,  then  spoke  an  hour 
in  support  of  the  new  bill— one  hour  of  the  brief 
time  which  was  allowed  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Wise  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
against  the  bilL  On  Monday,  on  resuming  its 
consideration,  Mr.  Tumey  of  Tennessee  moved 
to  strike  out  the  enacting  dausc — ^which,  if 
done,  would  put  an  end  to  the  bill.  The  mo- 
tion failed.  Some  heated  discussion  took  place, 
which  could  hardly  be  called  a  debate  on  the 
bill ;  but  came  near  enough  to  it  to  detect  its 
fraudulent  character.  It  was  the  old  defunct 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  disguise,  to  come 
to  life  again  in  it  That  used-up  concern  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  justice,  hourly  sued  upon 
its  notes,  and  the  contents  collected  upon  exe- 
cution ;  and  insolvency  admitted.  It  could  not 
be  named  in  any  charter:  no  reference  could 
be  made  to  it  by  name.  But  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  amended  bill  to  permit  it  to  slip 
into  full  life,  and  take  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
new  charter.  Corporations  were  to  be  allowed 
to  subscribe  for  the  stock :  under  that  provision 
she  could  take  all  the  stock — and  be  herself 
again.  This,  and  other  fraudulent  provisions 
were  detected  :  but  the  dock  struck  four !  and 
the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  bill  passed — 125  to 
94.  The  tiUe  of  the  original  bill  was  then 
amended  to  conform  to  its  new  character ;  and, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant  was  made  to  read 
in  this  wise :  "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
collection^  safe  keeping,  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  revenue,  by  means  of  a  corporation 
to  be  styled  the  Fiscal  Corporation  of  the 
United  States?^  Peals  of  laughter  saluted  the 
annunciation  of  this  title ;  and  when  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  Senate,  as  it  immediately  was,  for 
the  concurrence  of  that  body,  and  its  strange 
title  was  read  out,  ridicule  was  already  lying  in 
wait  for  it ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  ridicule,  an 
attack  was  made  upon  its  real  character,  as  the 
resuscitation  of  Mr.  Biddle's  bank :  and  Mr. 
Benton  exclauned — 

''  Heavens  what  a  name !  long  as  the  moral 
law — ^half  sub  treasury,  and  half  national  bank — 
and  all  fraudulent  and  acceptive,  to  conceal  what 
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it  is ;  and  entirely  too  long.  The  name  is  too 
long.  People  will  never  stand  it  They  cannot 
go  through  all  that.  We  must  haye  something 
shorter— something  that  will  do  for  every  day 
use.  Corporosity !  that  would  be  a  great 
abridgment ;  but  it  is  still  too  long.  It  is  five 
syllables,  and  people  will  not  go  above  two  syl- 
lables, or  three  at  most,  and  often  hang  at  one, 
in  names  which  have  to  be  incontinently  re- 
peated. They  are  all  economical  at  that,  let 
them  be  as  extravagant  as  they  may  be  in  spend- 
ing their  money.  They  will  not  spend  their 
breath  upon  long  names  which  have  to  be  re- 
peated every  day.  They  must  have  something 
short  and  pointed ;  and,  if  you  don't  give  it  to 
them,  they  will  make  it  for  themselves.  The 
defunct  Fiscal  Bank  was  rapidly  taking  the  title 
of  fiscality  ;  and,  by  alliteration,  rascality ;  and 
if  it  had  lived,  would  soon  have  been  compen- 
diously and  emphatically  designated  by  some 
brief  and  significant  title.  The  Fiscal  Corpora- 
tion cannot  expect  to  have  better  luck.  It  must 
undergo  the  fate  of  all  great  men  and  of  all  great 
measures,  overburdened  with  titles — it  must  sub- 
mit to  a  short  name.  There  is  much  virtue  in 
a  name ;  and  the  poets  tell  us  there  are  many  on 
whose  conception  Phoebus  never  smiled,  and  at 
whose  birth  no  muse,  or  grace,  was  present.  In 
that  predicament  would  seem  to  be  this  intru- 
sive corporosity,  which  wo  have  received  fh)m 
the  other  House,  and  sent  to  our  young  com- 
mittee, and  which  has  mutation  of  title  without 
alteration  of  substance,  and  without  accession 
of  euphony,  or  addition  of  sense.  Some  say  a 
name  is  nothing — that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet.  So  it  will ;  and  a  thorn 
by  any  other  name  would  stick  as  deep.  And 
so  of  these  fiscals,  whether  to  be  called  banks  or 
corporations.  They  will  still  be  the  same  thing 
— a  thorn  in  our  side — but  a  short  name  they 
must  have.  This  corporosity  must  retrench  its 
extravagance  of  title. 

**  I  go  for  short  names,  and  will  give  reasons 
for  it  The  people  will  have  short  names,  al- 
though they  may  spoil  a  fine  one ;  and  I  will 
give  you  an  instance.  There  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful young  lady  in  New  Orleans  some  years 
ago.  as  there  always  has  been,  and  still  are  many 
such.  She  was  a  Creole,  that  is  to  say,  bom  in 
this  country,  of  parents  from  Europe.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  building  a  superb  steamboat  took 
it  into  his  head  to  honor  this  young  laay,  by 
connecting  her  name  with  his  vessel ;  so  he  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  captivating  designation  of 
La  Belle  Creole.  This  fine  name  was  painted 
in  golden  letters  on  the  sides  of  his  vessel ;  and 
away  she  went,  with  three  hundred  horse  power, 
to  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  vessel  was  beauti- 
ful, and  the  name  was  beautiful,  and  the  lady 
was  beautiful ;  but  all  the  beauty  on  earth  could 
not  save  the  name  from  the  catastrophe  to  which 
all  long  titles  are  subjected.  It  was  immediately 
abbreviated,  and,  in  the  abbreviation,  sadly  de- 
teriorated.   At  first,  they  odled  her  the  bell — 


not  the  French  belle^  which  ognifiet  fine  or 
beautiful — but  the  plain  English  bell,  which  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  defiiMd  to  be  a  tink- 
ling cymbaL  This  was  bad  enough ;  bat  wofse 
was  coming.  It  so  hi^ypena  that  the  Teraacolar 
pronunciation  of  Creole j  in  the  Kentodcy  waten, 
IS  cre-owl ;  so  they  began  to  call  this  beantifiil 
boat  the  cre-owl !  but  thmgs  did  not  stop  here. 
It  was  too  extraVagant  to  employ  two  q^lablei 
when  one  would  answer  as  wml,  and  be  lo  mdi 
more  economical ;  so  the  first  dmH  of  the  naM 
was  dropped,  and  the  last  reti^ied ;  and  thm 
La  Belle  Creole— the  beautiful  creoln  tiiM 
up  and  down  the  Mississip^  all  her  life  br  tbe 
name,  style,  title^  and  description  ol^  The  Owl  ! 
(Roars  of  laughing  in  the  Senrnte,  with  eida- 
mations  from  sevml,  that  It  was  i^  good  ntne 
for  a  bank— that  there  was  an  Owl-Gieek  Bank 
in  Ohio  once,  now  dead  and  insolTent^  but,  ii 
its  day,  as  good  as  the  best) 

^  Mr.  B.  continued.  I  do  not  know  whethv 
owl  will  do  for  this  child  of  long  name,  and 
many  fathers ;  but  we  must  have  a  name,  »i 
must  continue  trying  till  we  get  one.  IM  m 
hunt  far  and  wide.  Let  us  hsTS  reooorse  tothe 
most  renowned  JEsop  and  his  feUee,  and  to  tbit 
one  of  his  fables  which  teaidieB  us  bow  an  oU 
black  cat  succeeded  in  getting  at  the  rats  9pn 
after  having  eaten  up  too  many  of  then,  aad 
become  too  well  known,  under  her  proper  Ibm, 
to  catch  any  more.  She  roUed  hereelr  over  is 
a  meal  tub--converted  her  black  sldn  into  white 
— and  walked  forth  among  the  rats  ssaaev 
and  innocent  animal  that  they  had  never  seoi 
before.  All  were  charmed  to  see  lisr!  butt 
quick  application  of  teeth  and  daws  to  the 
throats  and  bellies  of  the  rats,  let  than  see  thst 
it  was  their  old  acauaintanoe^  the  black  cet; 
and  that  whitening  the  skin  did  not  alter  tbe 
instincts  of  the  azumiJ.  nor  blunt  the  poiati  of 
its  teeth  and  claws.  The  rats,  after  that|  edkd 
her  the  meal-tub  cat,  and  the  mealj  cat  Xif 
we  not  call  this  corporosity  the  meal-tub  bnki 
A  cattish  name  would  certainly  suit  it  in  cne 
particular ;  for,  like  a  cat,  it  has  many  livei|tad 
a  cat,  you  know,  must  be  killed  nine  times  be- 
fore it  will  die ;  so  say  the  traditions  of  Uk 
nursery;  and  of  all  histories  the  tnditiootflf 
children  are  the  most  veracious.  They  tmdk 
us  that  cats  have  nine  lives.  So  of  this  bnk. 
It  has  been  killed  several  tunes,  Imt  hoc  it  ie 
still,  scratching,  biting,  and  clawing.  Jackeoa 
killed  it  in  1832;  Tyler  killed  it  last  week. 
But  this  is  only  a  beemning.  Seven  timeB  mon 
the  Fales  must  cut  the  thread  of  its  byte  tt 
before  it  will  yield  up  the  ghost." 

*^  The  meal  tub !  No  insignificant,  or  wl^ 
name.  It  lives  in  histoiy,  and  connects  its  flme 
with  kings  and  statesmen.  We  all  know  tk 
Stuarts  of  EngUmd-an  honest  and  bigoted  rase 
in  the  beginning,  but  always  unfortnnats  is  tk 
end.  The  second  Charles  was  beset  bj  pte 
and  cabals.  There  were  many  attenmCs,  or  sap- 
posed  attempts  to  kill  hhn;  many  plots ^B»t 
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him,  and  some  yery  ridiciiloiiB ;  among  the  rest 
one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  meal-tub 
plot;  because  the  papers  which  discovered  it 
were  found  in  the  meal-tub  where  the  con- 
spirators or  their  enemies,  had  hid  them. 

^  Sir,  I  haye  given  yon  a  good  deal  of  meal 
this  morning ;  but  you  must  take  more  yet  It 
is  a  fruitfuL  theme,  and  may  give  us  a  good 
name  before  we  are  done  with  it  I  have  a  re- 
miniscence, as  the  novel  writers  say,  and  I  will 
tell  it  When  a  small  boy,  I  went  to  school  in 
a  Scotch  Irish  neighborhood  and  learnt  manv 
words  and  phrases  which  I  nave  not  met  with 
since,  but  which  were  words  of  great  pith  and 
power ;  among  the  rest  shake-poke.  (Mr. 
Aecher:  I  never  heard  that  before.)  Mr. 
Bkmton  :  but  you  have  heard  of  poke.  You 
know  the  ada^ :  do  not  buy  a  pig  in  the  poke  \ 
that  is  to  say,  m  the  bag;  for  poke  signifies  bag,  or 
wallet,  and  is  a  phrase  much  used  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  among  the  Scotch  Irish  in  America. 
A  pi|;  is  carried  to  market  in  a  poke,  and  if  you 
bay  It  without  taking  it  out  first,  you  may  be 
'  taJcen  in.'  So  com  is  carried  to  a  mill  in  a 
poke,  and  when  brought  home,  ground  into 
aieal,  the  meal  remains  in  the  poke,  in  the 
houses  of  poor  families,  until  it  is  used  up. 
When  the  bag  is  nearly  empty,  it  is  turned  up- 
side down,  and  shaken;  and  the  meal  that 
oomes  out  is  called  the  shake-poke,  that  is  to 
My,  the  last  shake  of  the  bag.  By  an  easy  and 
natural  metaphor,  this  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  last  child  that  b  bom  in  a  family ;  especial- 
ly  if  it  is  puny  or  a  rickety  concem.  The  last 
ehild,  like  the  last  meal,  is  called  a  shake-poke ; 
and  may  we  not  call  this  Jiscalous  corporation 
a  shake-poke  also,  and  for  the  same  reason  ?  It 
is  the  last — the  last  at  all  events  for.  the  session ! 
it  is  the  last  meal  in  their  bag— their  shake- 
poke  !  and  it  is  certainly  a  rickety  concem. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  impose  a  name  upon  this 
bantling ;  that  is  a  privilege  of  patemity,  or  of 
nxmsorship,  and  I  stand  in  neither  relation  to 
tnis  babe.  But  a  name  of  brevity — of  brevity 
and  significance — it  must  have;  and,  if  the 
fathers  and  sponsors  do  not  bestow  it,  the  peo- 
ple will :  for  a  long  name  is  abhorred  and  es- 
chewed in  all  countries.  Remember  the  fkte  of 
John  Barebone,  the  canting  hypocrite  in  Crom- 
well's time.  lie  had  a  very  good  name,  John 
Barebone ;  but  the  knave  composed  a  long  verse, 
like  Scrinture,  to  sanctify  himself  with  it,  and 
intituled  himself  thus : — *  Praise  Qod,  Barebone, 
for  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  you,  you  would  be 
damned,  Barebone.'  Now,  this  was  very  sancti- 
monious ;  but  it  was  too  long — too  much  of  a 
good  thing— and  so  the  people  cut  it  all  ofi*  but 
the  last  two  words,  and  called  the  fellow 
*  damned  Barebone.^  and  nothing  else  but 
damned  Barebone,  all  his  life  after.  So  let  this 
corporosity  beware :  it  may  get  itself  damned 
before  it  is  done  with  us,  and  Tyler  too." 

The  first  proceeding  in  the  Senate  was  to  le- 


fer  this  bill  to  a  committee,  and  Mr.  Clay's  select 
committee  would  naturally  present  itself  as  the 
one  to  which  it  would  go :  but  he  was  too  much 
disgusted  at  the  manner  in  which  his  own  bill 
had  been  treated  to  be  willing  to  take  any  lead 
with  respect  to  this  second  one ;  and,  in  fact, 
had  so  expressed  himself  in  the  debate  on  the 
veto  message.  A  motion  was  made  to  refer  it 
to  another  select  committee,  the  appointing  of 
which  would  be  in  the  President  of  the  Senate 
— Mr.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Southard, 
like  Mr.  Sergeant,  was  the  fast  friend  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  to  be  revived  under  this 
bill ;  and  like  him  conducted  the  bill  to  the  best 
advantage  for  that  institution.  Mr.  Seigeant 
had  sprung  the  bill,  and  rushed  it  through, 
backed  by  the  old  bank  minority,  with  a  velocity 
which  distanced  shame  in  the  disregard  of  all 
parliamentary  propriety  and  all  fair  legislation. 
He  had  been  the  attorney  of  the  bank  for  many 
years,  and  seemed  only  intent  upon  its  revivifi- 
cation— no  matter  by  what  means.  Mr.  South- 
ard, bound  by  the  same  firiendship  to  the  bank, 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  de- 
termined to  use  his  power  in  the  same  way.  lie 
appointed  exclusively  the  friends  of  the  bank, 
and  mostly  of  young  senators,  freshly  arrived  in 
the  chamber.  Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  the  often 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and  the 
approved  expounder  of  the  rules,  was  the  first — 
and  very  properly  the  first — to  remark  upon  the 
formation  of  this  one-sided  committee  ;  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  He  ex- 
posed it  in  pointed  terms. 

"  Mr.  Kino  observed,  that  in  the  organization 
of  committees  by  Congress,  the  practice  had  been 
heretofore  invariable — the  usage  uniform.  The 
first  business,  on  the  meeting  of  each  House, 
after  the  selection  of  officers  and  organizing,  was 
to  appoint  the  various  standing  committees.  In 
designating  those  to  whom  the  various  subjects 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  shall  be  referred,  the  practice  always 
has  been  to  place  a  majority  of  the  friends  of  the 
administration  on  each  committee.  This  is 
strictly  correct,  in  order  to  insure  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  various  measures  which  the 
administration  may  propose  to  submit  to  their 
examination  and  decision.  A  majority,  how- 
ever, of  the  friends  of  the  administration,  is  all 
that  has  heretofore  been  considered  either  ne- 
cessazy  or  proper  to  be  placed  on  those  commit- 
tees ;  and  m  every  instance  a  minority  of  each 
committee  consists  of  members  supposed  to  bo 
adverse  to  the  measures  of  the  dominant  party. 
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The  propriety  of  such  an  arrangement  cannot 
&il  to  strike  the  mind  of  every  senator.  All 
measures  should  be  carefully  examined ;  objec- 
tions suggested;  amendments  proposed;  and 
every  proposition  rendered  as  perfect  as  practi- 
cable before  it  is  reported  to  the  House  for  its 
action.  This  neither  can,  nor  will  be  contro- 
Terted.  In  the  whole  of  his  [Mr.  Kino's]  con- 
gressional experience,  he  did  not  know  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  this  rule  had  been  departed 
from,  until  now.  But  there  has  been  a  departure 
from  this  usage,  sanctioned  by  justice  and  unde- 
yiating  practice,  which  had  given  to  it  the  force 
and  obligation  of  law ;  and  he  [Mr.  King]  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  most  objectionable  innovation. 
Yesterday  a  bill  was  reported  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  chartering  of  a  fiscal 
corporation.  It  was  immediately  taken  up,  read 
twice  on  the  same  day,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Geoigia,  ordered  to  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee.  This  bill  embraced  a  sub- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance,  one  more  dis- 
puted upon  constitutional  grounds,  as  well  as 
upon  the  grounds  of  expediency,  than  any  other 
wnich  has  ever  agitated  this  country.  This  bill, 
of  such  vast  importance,  fraught  with  results  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  in  which  the  whole 
country  takes  the  liveliest  interest,  either  for  or 
against  its  adoption,  has  been  hurried  through 
the  other  House  in  a  few  day&  almost  without 
discussion,  and,  as  he  [Mr.  K.l  conceived,  in 
violation  of  the  principles  of  parliamentary  law, 
following  as  it  did,  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
a  similar  bill,  which  had,  most  fortunately  for 
the  country,  received  the  veto  of  the  President, 
and  ultimately  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  forbade  him  to  speak  of  the 
action  of  the  other  House  on  this  subject  as  he 
could  wish.  lie  regretted  that  he  was  not  at 
lil)erty  to  present  their  conduct  plainly  to  the 
people,  to  show  to  the  country  what  it  has  to 
expect  from  the  dominant  party  here,  and  what 
kind  of  measures  may  be  expected  from  the 
mode  of  legislation  which  has  been  adopted. 
The  fiscal  corporation  bill  has,  however,  come 
to  us,  and  he  [Mr.  Kino]  and  his  friends,  much 
as  they  were  opposed  to  its  introduction  or  pas- 
sage, determined  to  give  it  a  fair  and  open  op- 
position. No  objection  was  made  to  the  motion 
of  the  senator  from  Georgia  to  send  it  to  a  select 
committee,  and  that  that  committee  should  be 
appointed  by  the  presiding  officer.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  made  the  selection ;  but,  to 
his  [Mr.  K.'s]  great  surprise,  on  reading  the 
names  this  morning  in  one  of  the  public  papers, 
he  found  they  were  all  members  of  the  dominant 
party :  not  one  selected  for  this  most  important 
committee  belongs  to  the  minority  in  this  body 
opposed  to  the  bill.  Why  was  it,  he  [Mr.  Kino] 
must  be  permitted  to  ask,  that  the  presidmg 
officer  had  departed  from  a  rule  which,  in  all 
the  fluctuations  of  party,  and  in  the  nighest 


times  of  party  excitement,  had  nererbefoiebeeB 
departed  from  ? 

^*  There  must  have  been  a  motive  in  tfaofl  de- 
parting from  a  course  sanctioiied  by  time,  nd 
by  every  principle  of  propriety.  It  will  be  for 
the  presiding  officer  to  state  what  that  motifo 
was.  Mr.  King  must  be  permitted  to  Rpeat, 
the  more  to  impress  it  on  the  nunda  of  senatora 
that  during  more  than  twenty  yemn  he  hid 
been  in  Congress,  he  had  never  known  iBBor- 
tant  committees  to  be  appointed,  either  stanoing 
or  select,  in  which  some  member  of  the  tlm 
minority  did  not  constitute  a  portion,  until  tUi 
most  extraordinary  Belecti<m  of  a  oommittcc  to 
report  on  this  most  important  bilL  Wonld  it 
not  [said  Mr.  Kino]  have  been  prudoit^  as  wdl 
as  just,  to  have  given  to  the  minority  a  &ir  op- 
portunity of  suggesting  their  objections  in  coni- 
mittee  ?  The  friends  of  the  measure  woaU  tha 
bo  apprised  of  those  olgections,  and  oonld  pit- 
pare  themselves  to  meet  them.  He  [Mr.  Kixc] 
had  not  risen  to  make  a  motion,  but  merely  to 
present  this  extraordinaiy  proceeding  to  thi 
view  of  the  Senate,  and  leave  it  there ;  bat,  be 
believed,  in  justice  to  his  fiienda.  and  to  ston 
this  proceeding  with  condemnation,  be  wodd 
move  that  two  additiomd  members  be  addodto 
the  committee." 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  in  answer  totii 
remarks  of  Mr.  King,  read  a  rule  firom  Jcfls^ 
son's  Manual  in  which  it  is  said  tbat,  a  bfll  miit 
be  committed  to  its  friends  to  improve  and  per- 
fect it,  and  not  to  its  enemies  who  would  deitroj 
it.  And  under  this  rule  Mr.  Southard  nid  k 
had  appointed  the  committee.  Mr.  Bentoo  tki 
stood  up,  and  said : 

"  That  is  the  Lex  Parliameniaria  of  En^ 
land  from  which  you  read,  Mr.  President,  nda 
no  part  of  our  rules.  It  is  Enelisb  autboritf— 
very  good  in  the  British  Parliament,  bat  not 
valid  in  the  American  Senate.  It  is  not  in  ov 
niles— neither  in  the  rules  of  the  House  iMr  is 
those  of  the  Senate;  and  is  contrary  to  tli 
practice  of  both  Houses — their  settled  prMtioe 
for  fifty  years.  From  the  beginning  of  ov  gaf^ 
emment  we  have  disregarded  it,  and  followed  i 
rule  much  more  consonant  to  decsency  and  jnf 
tice,  to  public  satisfaction,  and  to  the  reeolts  flf 
fair  legislation,  and  that  was,  to  commit  «■ 
business  to  mixed  committees— committees  eoi> 
sisting  of  friends  and  foes  of  the  measure,  sod  of 
both  political  parties — always  taking  cue  tlvt 
the  friends  of  the  measure  snould  be  the  bmo- 
rity ;  and,  if  it  was  a  political  ouestioii,  that  &• 
political  party  in  power  shoola  have  the  laajo- 
rity.  This  is  our  practice ;  and  a  wise  and  com 
practice  it  is,  containing  all  the  good  that  tbne 
is  in  the  British  rule,  avoiding  its  lMWfWnp«L  od 
giving  both  sides  a  chance  to  perfect  or  to  na- 
derstand  a  measure.    The  nature  of  our  govcn- 
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ment— its  harmoniou  and  suooesafal  actioii— 
requires  both  parties  to  haye  a  hand  in  oonduct- 
mg  the  pablie  business,  both  in  the  committees 
and  the  legislatire  halls;  and  this  is  the  first 
sesskm  at  which  committee  business,  or  l^is- 
lative  business,  has  been  confined,  or  attempted 
to  be  confined,  to  one  pditical  part7.  The  clause 
whidi  jou  read,  Mr.  President,  I  haye  often 
nttd  myself;  not  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a 
measure  to  a  committee  of  ezclusiYe  friends,  but 
to  prerent  it  from  going  to  a  committee  of  ex- 
duare  enemies — in  fiust  to  obtain  for  it  a  mixed 
committee — such  as  the  democracy  has  always 
gpnren  when  in  power — such  as  it  will  again  give 
when  in  power— and  such  as  is  due  to  fiur,  de- 
oent)  satisfiKtory,  and  harmonious  legislation." 

Mr.  Benton,  after  sustuning  Mr.  King  in  his 
Tiew  of  the  rules  and  the  practice,  told  hun  that 
he  was  deceived  in  his  memory  in  supposing 
there  had  never  been  a  onoHBided  committee  in 
the  Senate  before :  and  remarked : 

^That  senator  is  very  correct  at  all  times; 
but  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  shall  suggest 
to  him  that  he  is  in  error  now — that  there  has 
been  one  other  occasion  in  which  a  one-sided 
committee  was  employed — and  that  in  a  very 
important  case — concerning  no  less  a  power  than 
Mr.  Biddle's  bank,  and  even  Mr.  Biddle  himselfl 
I  speak  of  the  committee  which  was  sent  by  this 
Senate  to  examine  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  the  smnmer  of  1834,  when  charged  with  in- 
solTency  and  criminality  by  Generd  Jackson — 
charges  which  time  have  proved  to  be  true — and 
wlien  the  whole  committee  were  of  one  party, 
and  that  party  opposed  to  General  Jackson,  and 
fHendly  to  the  bank.  And  what  became  then 
of  the  rule  of  British  parliamentary  law.  which 
has  just  been  read  ?  It  had  no  application  then, 
though  it  would  have  cut  off  every  member  of 
the  committee ;  for  not  one  of  them  was  fiivor- 
able  to  the  inquiry,  but  the  contrary ;  and  the 
thkg  ended  as  all  expected.  I  mention  this  as 
an  instance  of  a  one-sided  committee,  which  the 
senator  from  Alabama  has  overlooked,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  particularly  remembered  on  this 
occasion,  for  a  reason  which  I  will  mention ;  and 
wbidi  is,  that  both  these  committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  case—for  the  same  Bank  of 
the  United  States— one  to  whitewash  it — which 
it  did ;  the  other  to  smuggle  it  into  existence 
under  a  charter  in  which  it  cannot  be  named. 
And  thus,  whenever  that  bank  is  concerned,  wo 
have  to  look  out  for  tricks  and  tnuda  (to  say  no 
more),  even  on  the  high  floors  of  national  legis- 
brti<m.'' 

Mr.  Buchanan  animadverted  with  justice  and 
■everity  upon  the  tyranny  with  which  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
forced  the  bill  through,  and  marked  the  fact 
tliat  not  a  single  democratic  member  had  suc- 
YoL.  IL— 22 


ceeded  in  getting  an  opportunity  to  speak  against 
it  This  was  an  unprecedented  event  in  the 
history  of  parties  in  America,  or  in  England, 
and  shows  the  length  to  which  a  bank  party 
would  go  in  stifling  the  right  of  speech.  In  all 
great  measures,  before  or  since,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries possessing  free  institutions,  the  majority 
has  always  allowed  to  the  adversary  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  to  the  measures  which  were  to 
be  put  upon  them :  here  for  the  first  time  it  was 
denied ;  and  the  denial  was  marked  at  the  time, 
and  carried  at  once  into  parliamentary  history 
to  receive  the  reprobation  due  to  it.  This  was 
the  animadversion  of  Bir.  Buchanan : 

"The  present  bill  to  establish  a  fiscal  cor- 
poration was  hurried  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  celerity,  and,  so  fkr  as 
the  democracy  was  concerned,  with  the  sflence 
of  despotism.  No  democratic  member  had  an 
opportunity  of  raising  his  voice  against  it  Un- 
der new  rules  in  existence  there,  the  majori^ 
had  predetermined  that  it  should  pass  that  body 
withm  two  days  from  the  commencement  of  the 
discussion.  At  first,  indeed,  the  determination 
was  that  it  should  pass  the  first  day ;  but  this 
was  felt  to  be  too  great  an  outrage ;  and  the 
mover  was  graciously  pleased  to  extend  the  time 
one  day  longer.  Whilst  the  bill  was  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  it  so  happened  that,  in  the 
straggle  for  the  floor,  no  democratic  member 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it ;  and  at  the  destined 
hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
the  committee  rose,  and  all  further  debate  was 
arrested  by  the  previous  question.  The  voice 
of  that  great  pMly  in  this  country  to  which  I 
am  proud  to  belong,  was,  therefore,  never  heard 
through  any  of  its  representatives  in  the  House 
against  this  odious  measure.  Not  even  one  brief 
hour,  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  majority  to 
each  speaker,  was  granted  to  any  democratic 
member." 

The  bill  went  to  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed,  without  the  additional  two 
members  which  Mr.  King  had  suggested ;  and 
which  suggestion,  not  being  taken  up  by  the 
majority,  was  no  further  pressed.  Mr.  Berrien, 
chairman  of  that  committee,  soon  reported  it 
back  to  the  Senate — ^without  alteration ;  as  had 
been  foreseen.  He  spoke  two  hours  in  its  favor 
— concluding  with  the  expression  that  the  Pre- 
sident would  give  it  his  approval — ^founding  that 
opinion  on  the  President's  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session— on  his  veto  message 
of  the  first  fiscal  bill — on  the  report  of  the  See- 
retary  of  the  Treasury — and  on  this  Secretary's 
subsequent  pUn  for  a  bank  framed  with  the  ^iew 
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to  ayoid  his  constitutional  objections.  Mr.  Clay 
declared  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  bill,  not 
that  it  went  as  far  as  he  conid  wish,  but  that  it 
would  go  a  good  distance — would  furnish  a 
sound  national  currency,  and  regulate  exchanges. 
Mr.  Archer,  who  had  voted  against  the  first 
bank,  and  who  was  constitutionally  opposed  to 
a  national  bank,  made  a  speech  chiefly  to  justify 
his  Tote  in  favor  of  the  present  bill.  It  was 
well  known  that  no  alteration  would  be  permit- 
ted in  the  bill — that  it  had  been  arranged  out 
of  doors,  and  was  to  stand  as  agreed  upon :  but 
some  senators  determined  to  offer  amendments, 
merely  to  expose  the  character  of  the  measure, 
to  make  attacks  upon  the  most  yulncrable 
points ;  and  to  develope  the  spirit  which  con- 
ducted it  In  this  sense  Mr.  Benton  acted  in 
presenting  several  amendments,  deemed  proper 
in  themselves,  and  which  a  foreknowledge  of 
their  fate  would  not  prevent  him  from  offering. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  institution  was,  that  it 
was  to  be  a  treasury  bank ;  and  hence  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  "  fiscal,"  synon3rmous  with 
treasury,  was  retained  in  all  the  titles,  and  con- 
formed to  in  all  its  provisions:  and  upon  this 
idea  the  offered  amendments  turned. 

^  Mr.  Benton  said  he  had  an  amendment  to 
offer,  which  the  Senate  would  presently  see  was 
of  great  importance.  It  was,  to  strike  out  from 
the  ninth  lino  of  the  first  section  the  word 
^States."  It  was  in  that  provision  assigning 
seventy  thousand  shares  to  individual  companies, 
corporations,  or  States,  This  was  a  new  kind 
of  stockholders :  a  new  description  of  co-part- 
ners with  stockjobbers  in  a  banking  corporation. 
States  had  no  right  to  be  seduced  into  such  com- 
pany ;  he  would  therefore  move  to  have  them 
struck  out :  let  the  word  "  States"  be  taken  out 
of  that  line.  To  comprehend  the  full  force  and 
bearing  of  this  amendment  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  view  that  the  sixteenth  section 
of  this  charter  designates  the  Fiscal  Corporation 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  It  expressly 
says  that — 

**  *  All  publlo  moneys  in  deposit  In  Mid  corporation,  or  sUnd- 
Infr  on  ito  bo4iks  to  tbe  credit  of  the  TVMfurer,  shall  be  taken 
•ad  deemed  to  helmtk*  Treanury  t^1k»  UniUd  SPit^M,  and 
All  pevm^nta  made  bv  the  Treeaoror  shall  be  In  checks  drawn 
on  said  corporation.^* 

"  Yes,  sir !  this  Fisc  is  to  be  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  converted  into  a  corpora- 
tion, and  not  only  forced  into  partnership  with 
individuals,  companies,  and  corporations,  but 
into  joint  stock  co-partnership  with  the  States. 
The  general  government  is  to  appoint  three 
dircctorHp  and  the  rest  of  the  partners  will  have 
the  appomtment  of  the  other  six.   The  corpora- 


tors will  be  two  to  one  aninst  the  general  gor- 
emment,  and  they  will  of  coarse  have  the  eoa- 
trol  of  the  Treasury  of  this  Union  in  their  hak. 
Now  he  was  for  sticking  to  the  oonstitatioii,  not 
only  in  spirit  and  meaning,  bat  to  the  letter; 
and  the  constitution  gives  no  authority  to  indi- 
viduals, oompanxe&  oorporationB,  and  StaUa  to 
take  the  public  Treasury  of  the  Union  oat  of 
the  hands  of  the  general  government.  Hie 
general  government  alone,  and  acting  indepeni- 
ently  of  any  such  control,  Is  required  lH[titt 
constitution  to  manage  its  own  fiaoid  iftiia 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  retain  only  one-tlurd  of 
the  control  of  this  Treasury  In  the  hands  of  the 
general  govemment^-the  other  two-thirds  bmj 
fall  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  States^  aid 
thus  the  Treasury  of  the  whole  Union  may  be 
at  the  disposal  of  such  States  as  con  coutilte  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  stock 
thcv  are  authorized  to  take.  If  it  is  the  ol^ 
to  let  those  States  have  the  fhnds  of  the  IVm- 
ftury  to  apply  to  their  own  use,  the  sdwme  ii 
well  contrived  to  attain  that  end.  He,  howefcr. 
was  determined  not  to  let  that  plan  be  carried 
without  letting  the  people  know  who  woe  iti 
supporters ;  he  should,  therefore,  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment.'* 

*'Mr.  Berrien  explained  that  the  ohjedioB 
raised  agaiuRt  the  sixteenth  section  was  inach 
technical.  The  words  did  not  convert  the  btsk 
into  the  United  States  Treasury ;  they  BMrelf 
provided  for  a  conformity  with  laws  regnhtiii 
the  lodgment  and  withdrawal  of  Treasury  fimda 
The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment 
which  was  rejected  as  follows :  Yeas — ^Messn. 
Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clayof  Alabama^  Kin^ 
Linn,  McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Se- 
vier, Smith  of  Connecticut,  Stumon,  TamD, 
Walker,  Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Yod]«-1S. 
Nays— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  wxaa,  Br- 
ans, Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Ear, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Fhelpi^ 
Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston.  Rives^  SinnnoK 
Smith  of  Indiana,  Southara,  Tallmadse.  Whita 
and  Woodbridge-28." 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  strike  out  "c 

rations"  from  the  enumeration  of  per 

powers  which  should  possess  the  lacalty  of  bt* 
coming  stockholders  in  this  institation.  with  ^ 
special  view  of  keeping  out  the  Pennsylvnii 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  whoss  mm 
could  not  be  presented  openly  for  a  disrter,  cr 
re-charter : 

"  The  late  United  States  Bank  had  meam  jfi 
to  keep  a  cohort  of  lawyers,  agents,  csriueta 
and  directors,  who  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
hint,  and  who  were  panting  to  plni^  ihtf 
hands  into  Uncle  Sam's  pocket.  There  wii 
nothing  to  prevent  the  corporators  of  the  lite 
United  States  Bank  becoming  tlw  sole  owneit 
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of  theae  two-thirds  of  the  stock  m  the  new  Fie- 
a^ty.  The  sixteenth  fundamental  role  of  the 
eleventh  section  is  the  point  where  we  are  to 
find  the  constitutionality  of  this  Fiscalitjr.  The 
Hide  pet  hanks  of  eveiy  State  ma^  be  employed 
as  agents.  This  is  a  tempting  bait  for  ereiy  in- 
idlfent  institution  in  want  of  Treasury  funds  to 
stnun  eyery  nerre  and  resort  to  eyeir  possible 
scheme  for  possessing  themselves  of  the  control 
of  the  funds  of  the  United  States.  This  object 
was  to  d^Mt  such  machinations.  On  this  amend- 
ment he  would  demand  the  yeas  and  nays.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment, 
and  decided  in  the  negative  as  follows :  Yeas — 
Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Olay 
of  AlabanuL  Fulton.  King,  Linn,  McRooerts, 
Mooton,  NicholsoxL  Pierce,  Rives,  Sevier^mith 
of  Connecticut,  Stuigeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  and  Youn^21.  Nays- 
Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Batec^  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dizon,  Evans,  Qrar 
ham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morehcad,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Tall- 
madge.  White,  and  Woodbridge— 26.'' 

Mr.  Rives  objected  to  the  exchange  dealings 
wluch  this  fiscal  corporation  was  to  engage  in, 
M  being  discounts  when  the  exchange  had  some 
time  to  run.  He  referred  to  his  former  opin- 
ions, and  corrected  a  misapprehension  of  Mr. 
Berrien.  He  was  opposed  to  discounts  in  every 
finm;  while  this  bill  authorizes  discounts  to 
any  amount  on  bills  of  exchange.  He  offered 
no  amendment,  but  wished  to  correct  the  mis- 
nnderstanding  of  Mr.  Berrien,  who  held  that 
this  bfll,  in  this  particular,  was  identical  with 
the  amendment  offered  to  the  first  bill  by  Mr. 
Rives,  and  that  it  was  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  President's  message. 

*  Mr.  Benton  fully  concurred  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Rives],  that  cashing 
bflls  of  exchange  was  just  as  much  a  discounting 
operation  as  discounting  promissory  notes;  it 
was,  in  fact,  infinitely  worse.  It  was  the  great- 
est absurdity  in  the  world,  to  suppose  that  the 
flimsy  humbug  of  calling  the  discounting  of 
bills  of  exchange — gamblers'  kites,  and  race- 
horse bills  of  exchange — a  *  dealing  in  ex- 
dbanges '  within  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
fai  the  President's  veto  message.  As  if  the 
President  could  be  bamboozled  by  such  a  shal- 
low artifice.  Onlv  look  at  the  operation  under 
this  bill.  A  needy  adventurer  goes  to  one  of 
these  agencies,  and  offers  his  promissory  note 
with  sectiritieit,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  is 
told  it  cannot  be  discounted — the  law  is  against 
it.  The  law,  however,  may  be  evaded  if  he  put 
his  note  into  another  shape,  making  one  of  his 
sureties  the  drawer,  and  making  the  other,  who 


lives  beyond  the  State  line,  his  drawee,  in  favor 
of  himself  as  endorser ;  and  in  that  shape  the 
kite  will  be  cashed,  deducting  the  interest  and 
a  per  centage  besides  in  the  shape  of  exchange. 
Here  is  discount  added  to  usury;  and  is  not 
that  wor^  than  discounting  promissory  notes  ?" 

The  President  had  dwelt  much  upon  "  local 
disconnts,"  confining  the  meanhig  of  that  phrase 
to  loans  obtained  on  promissory  notes.  He  did 
not  consider  money  obtained  upon  a  bill  of  ex- 
change as  coming  under  that  idea— nor  did  it 
when  it  was  an  exchange  of  money — when  it 
was  the  giving  of  money  in  one  place  for  money 
in  another  place.  But  that  true  idea  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  was  greatly  departed  from  when  the 
drawer  of  the  bill  had  no  money  at  the  place 
drawn  on,  and  drew  upon  time,  and  depended 
upon  getting  fiinds  there  in  time ;  or  taking  up 
the  bill  with  damages  when  it  returned  pro- 
tested. Money  obtained  that  way  was  a  dis- 
count obtained,  and  on  far  worse  terms  for  the 
borrower,  and  better  for  the  bank,  than  on  a 
fiur  promissory  note :  and  the  rapacious  banks 
forced  their  loans,  as  much  as  possible  into  this 
channeL  So  that  this  fiscal  bank  was  limited 
to  do  the  very  thing  it  wished  to  do,  and  which 
was  60  profitable  to  itself  and  so  oppressive  to 
the  borrower.  This,  Mr.  Tappan,  of  Ohio, 
showed  in  a  concise  speech. 

"Mr.  Tappan  said,  when  senators  on  the 
other  side  declare  that  this  bank  bill  is  intended 
to  withhold  from  the  corporation  created  by  it 
the  power  of  making  loans  and  discounts,  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  believe  that  sudi  was 
their  honest  construction  of  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, surprised  that  any  man,  in  the  sl^htest 
degree  acquainted  with  the  banking  business 
of  the  country,  who  had  read  this  bill,  should 
suppose  that,  under  its  provisions,  the  company 
incorporated  by  it  would  not  have  unlimited 
power  to  loan  their  paper  and  to  discount  the 
paper  of  their  customers.  The  ninUi  funda- 
mental article  says,  that  *  the  said  corporation 
shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  deal  or  trade 
in  any  thing  except  foreign  bills  of  exchange, 
including  bills  or  drafts  drawn  in  one  Siate 
or  Territory  and  payable  in  another,^  This 
bill,  m  this  last  clause,  sanctioned  a  mode  of 
discounting  paper,  and  making  loans  common 
in  the  Western  country.  He  spoke  of  a  mode 
of  doing  business  which  he  had  full  knowledge 
of^  and  he  asked  senators,  therefore,  to  look  at 
it.  A  man  who  wants  a  loan  from  a  bank  ap- 
plies to  the  directors,  and  is  told,  we  can  lend 
you  the  money,  but  we  do  not  take  notes  for 
!  our  loans — ^you  must  give  us  a  draft ;  but,  says 
i  the  applicant,  I  have  no  fiinds  any  where  to 
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draw  upon ;  no  matter,  say  the  bankers,  if  your 
draft  is  not  met,  or  expected  to  be  met,  because 
jou  have  no  funda^  that  need  make  no  differ- 
ence ;  you  may  pay  it  here,  with  the  exchange^ 
when  the  time  it  has  to  run  is  out;  so  the 
borrower  signs  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  on 
somebody  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Bal- 
timore, and -pays  the  discount  for  the  time  it 
has  to  run ;  when  that  time  comes  round,  tlie 
borrower  pays  into  the  bank  the  amount  of  his 
draft,  with  twa  four,  six,  or  ten  per  cent.,  what- 
eyer  the  rate  or  exchange  may  bo,  and  the  affair 
is  settled,  and  he  gets  a  renewal  for  sixty  days, 
by  further  paying  the  discount  on  the  sum  bor- 
rowed ;  and  u  it  is  an  accommodation  loan,  it 
is  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  paving  the 
discount  and  exchange.  Very  few  of  the  West- 
em  banks,  he  belieycd,  discounted  notes ;  they 
found  it  much  more  profitable  to  dt^  in  ex- 
change, as  it  is  called ;  but  this  dealing  in  ex- 
change enables  the  bsjiks  to  discount  as  much 
paper,  and  to  loan  as  much  of  their  own  notes, 
as  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  discounting ;  it  is 
a  difference  in  form  merely,  with  this  adrantage 
to  the  banks,  that  it  enables  them  to  get  fh>m 
their  customers  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  on  their 
loans,  instead  of  six.  to  which,  in  discounting 
notes,  they  are  usually  restricted.  How  then, 
he  asked,  could  senators  say  that  this  bill  dia 
not  give  the  power  to  make  loans  and  discounts  ? 
He  had  shown  them  how,  under  this  law,  both 
loans  and  discounts  will  be  made  without  limi- 
Ution." 

Mr.  Benton  then  went  on  with  offering  his 
amendments,  and  offered  one  requiring  all  the 
stockholders  in  this  corporation  Fisc  (which 
was  to  be  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States), 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  of  preventing  the  national  treasury 
from  fidling  under  the  control  of  foreigners. 
M.  Berrien  considered  the  amendment  unneces- 
sary, as  there  was  already  a  provision  that  none 
but  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  take 
the  original  stock ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
provision  would  be  to  lessen  the  value  of  the 
stock.  Mr.  Benton  considered  this  provision  as 
a  fraudulent  contrivance  to  have  the  appearance 
of  excluding  foreigners  from  being  stockholders 
while  not  doing  so.  The  prohibition  upon  them 
as  original  subscribers  was  nothing,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  become  stockholders  by  pur- 
chase. His  amendment  was  intended  to  make 
the  charter  what  it  fraudulently  pretended  to 
be — a  bank  owned  by  American  citizens.  The 
word  '< original"  would  be  a  fraud  unless  the 
prohibition  was  extended  to  assignees.  And 
he  argued  that  the  senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Berrien),  had  admitted  the  design  of  selling  to 


foreigners  by  saying  that  the  Talue  of  the  tiod 
would  be  diminished  by  exclading  foragnm 
from  its  purchase.  He  considered  the  ansvcr 
of  the  senator  double,  inconsistent^  and  cootn- 
dictory.  He  first  considered  the  amendment 
unnecessary,  as  the  charter  already  oonlbed 
original  subscriptions  to  our  own  dtiiaB', 
and  then  considered  it  would  izyure  the  pm 
of  the  stock  to  be  so  limited.  That  was  acoo- 
tradiction.  The  fiMst  was,  he  said,  tliat  this  Ul 
was  to  resurrect,  by  smuggling,  the  old  United 
States  Bank,  which  was  a  British  coDoem;  lad 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  make  the  Kitish  the 
governors  and  masters  of  our  treasuiy :  and  lie 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motkMi,  which 
was  granted,  and  they  stood — 19  to  26,  end 
were:  Yeas — Messrs. Alien, Benton, Bndmiei, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Um^ 
McRoberts,  Mouton,  Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sesiitx^ 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbniy,  Wri|Jit, 
and  Young — 19.  Nats — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Be^ 
TOW,  Bates,  Berrien,  Chiy  of  Kentucky,  Clayton, 
Dixon,  Evans,  Qraham,  Hendersoei,  Hu^Ib^ 
ton,  Kerr,  Mangnm,  Merrick,  Miller,  Mofdiesd, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Rives^  Sis- 
mons.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Tallmadge^  WUte^ 
and  Woodbridge— 26.  Considering  this  a  vitil 
question,  and  one  on  which  no  room  shoold  be 
left  for  the  majority  to  esci^ye  the  nspsmr 
bility  of  puttmg  the  United  States  Treasny  is 
the  hands  of  foreigners — even  alien  enemici  is 
time  of  war,  as  well  as  rival  commercial  eoa- 
petitors  in  time  of  peace — Mr.  Benton  mored 
the  same  prohibition  in  a  difierent  form.  It  vie 
to  affix  it  to  the  eleventh  fundamental  rab  d 
the  eleventh  section  of  the  bill,  whidi  dothei 
the  corporation  with  power  to  make  mles  to 
govern  the  assignment  of  stock:  hk  ancad- 
ment  was  to  limit  these  assignments  to  Ameri- 
can citizens.  That  was  different  fhnn  his  fiist 
proposed  amendment,  which  included  both  origi- 
nal subscribers  and  as^gnees.  The  sonslor 
from  Geoi^  objected  to  that  amendnent  m 
unnecessary,  because  it  included  a  daaa  alre^f 
prohibited  as  well  as  one  that  was  noL  Ce^ 
tainly  it  was  unnecessary  with  rcspeol  to  ost 
class,  but  necessary  with  respect  to  the  other- 
necessary  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  v«n 
not  willing  to  see  the  Umtcd  States  Tiuanny 
owned  and  managed  by  foreigners.  He  wiihed 
now  to  hear  what  the  senator  fitna  Gcorgii 
could  say  against  the  proposed  amendment,  i& 
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this  form.  Mr.  Benrlen  answered :"  He  heated 
the  unendmeiit  would  not  preraiL  The  origi- 
nel  sabficribers  would  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  To  debar  them  from  transferring  their 
stock,  would  be  to  lessen  the  ralae  of  the  stock, 
whkh  they  rendered  raluable  by  becoming  the 
purehascrs  of  it"  Mr.  Benton  rejoined,  that 
his  amendment  did  not  propose  to  preyent  the 
original  subscribers  from  selling  their  stock,  or 
any  assignee  from  selling ;  the  only  design  of 
the  amendment  was  to  limit  aU  these  sales  to 
American  citizens ;  and  that  would  be  its  only 
elfect  if  adopted.  And  as  to  the  second  objec- 
tion, a  second  time  given,  that  it  woold  injure 
the  Talue  of  the  stock,  he  said  it  was  a  strange 
aigument,  that  the  paltry  difference  of  ralue  in 
■hares  to  the  stockholders  should  outweigh  the 
danger  of  confiding  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  foreigners— 6ul:jects  c{  foreign  poten- 
tates. He  asked  the  yeas,  which  were  granted 
— «Dd  stood — 21  to  27:  the  same  as  before, 
with  the  addition  of  some  senators  who  had 
eome  in.  These  several  proposed  amendments, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  rejected, 
completed  the  exposure  of  the  design  to  resus- 
cilate  the  defonct  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
just  as  it  had  been,  with  its  foreign  stock- 
holders, and  extraordinary  privileges.  It  was 
to  be  the  old  bank  revived,  disguised,  and  smug- 
gled in.  It  was  to  have  the  same  capital  as  the 
old  one — thirty-five  millions  :  for  while  it  said 
the  capital  was  to  be  twenty-one  millions,  there 
was  a  clause  enabling  Congress  to  add  on  four- 
teen millions — which  it  would  do  as  soon  as  the 
bill  passed.  Like  the  old  bank,  it  was  to  have  the 
United  States  for  a  partner,  owning  seven  mil- 
lions of  the  stock.  The  Rtock  was  all  to  go  to 
the  okl  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes ;  for  the 
anbecriptions  were  to  be  made  with  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
miy — who,  it  was  known,  would  appoint  the 
frimds  of  the  old  bank ;  so  that  the  whole  sub- 
•cription  would  be  in  her  hands ;  and  a  char- 
ter for  her  fraudulently  and  deceptiously  ob- 
tamed.  The  title  of  the  bill  was  fraudulent, 
being  limited  to  the  management  of  the  *^pulh 
Ue^  moneys,  while  the  body  of  it  conferred 
■II  the  privileges  known  to  the  three  distinct 
kinds  of  banks : — 1.  Circulation.  2.  Exchange. 
3.  Discount  and  deposit— the  discount  being  in 
the  most  oppressive  and  usurious  form  on  in- 
land and  mere  neighborhood  biUs  of  exchange, 


declared  by  the  charter  to  be  foreign  bills  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  covering  these  local  loans. 

'^Mr.  Walker  moved  an  amendment,  re- 
ouirinff  that  the  bills  in  which  the  Bank  should 
deal  should  be  drawn  at  short  dates,  and  on 
goods  already  actually  shipped.  It  was  nega- 
tived by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows : — ^Yeas — 
Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Calhoun, 
Clay  of  Alabama,  Fulton,  Ring,  Linn,  McRob- 
erts,  Mouton,  Nkuiolson,  Pierce,  Rives,  Sevier, 
Smith  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walk- 
er, Woodburv,  Wright,  and  Young— 21.  Nays 
—Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Clajrton,  Dixon, 
Evans,  Qraliam.  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  ^Memck,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps. 
Porter,  Prentiss,  FrestoxL  Simmons,  Smith  oi 
Indiana^  Southard,  Tallmadge,  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 27.  Mr.  Allen  moved  an  amendment 
to  make  the  directors,  in  case  of  suspension, 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  bank. 
This  was  n^atived  as  follows :  Teas — ^Messrs. 
Allen.  Benton,  Buchanan,  Ch^  of  Alabama, 
Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts.  Mou- 
ton, Nicholson,  Pierce,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Con- 
necticut, Stureeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  and  Young — 20.  Nays — Messrs.  Ar- 
cher, Barrow.  Bates,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clav  of 
Kentucky,  Clayton,  Dixon,  Evans,  Graham, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Pren- 
tiss, Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Indiana, 
Southard,  Tallmadge,  White,  and  Woodbridge 
—28." 

The  character  of  the  bill  having  been  shown 
by  the  amendments  offered  and  rejected,  there 
was  no  need  to  offer  any  more,  and  the  demo- 
cratic senators  ceased  opposition,  that  the  vote 
might  be  taken  on  the  bill :  it  was  so ;  and  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  standing  majority.  Con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate  without  alteration,  it 
was  returned  to  the  House,  and  thence  referred 
to  the  President  for  his  approval,  or  disapproval. 
It  was  disapproved,  and  returned  to  the  House, 
with  a  message  stating  his  objections  to  it; 
where  it  gave  rise  to  some  violent  speaking, 
more  directed  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
President  than  to  the  objections  to  the  bill 
stated  in  his  message.  In  this  debate  Mr. 
Botts,  of  Virginia,  was  the  chief  speaker  on  one 
side,  inculpating  the  President :  Mr.  Gilmer  of 
Virginia^  and  Mr.  Proffit  of  Indiana,  on  the 
other  were  the  chief  respondents  in  his  favor. 
The  vote  being  taken  there  appeared  103  for 
the  bill,  80  against  it— which  not  being  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds,  the  bill  was  rejected :  and 
so  ends  the  public  and  ostensible  history  of  the 
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second  attempt  to  establish  a  national  bank  at 
this  brief  session  under  the  guise,  and  disguise, 
of  a  misnomer :  and  a  long  one  at  that. 

The  negative  yotes,  when  rejected  on  the  final 
▼ote  for  want  of  two- thirds  of  the  House,  were : 

"  Messrs.  Archibald  H.  Arrington,  Charles  Q. 
Atherton,  Linn  Banks,  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack, 
Linn  Bojd,  David  P.  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Charles  Brown,  William  0.  Butler,  Patrick  C. 
CaldwelL  John  Campbell,  Reuben  Chapman, 
James  G.  Clinton,  Walter  Coles.  Richard  D. 
Davis,  John  B.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  Andrew 
W.  Doig,  Ira  A.  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards, 
Joseph  Egbert,  Charles  G.  Ferris,  John  G. 
Floyd,  Cluu'les  A.  Flovd,  Joseph  Fomanoo, 
James  Gerry,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer^William  0. 
Goode,  Amos  Gustine,  William'  A.  Harris,  John 
Hastings,  Samuel  L.  Hays,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
George  W.  Hopkins,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  Georse 
S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  HubaHL  Robert  M.  T. 
Huntexv  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  William  W.  Ir- 
win, William  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  George  M.  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy, 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay,  John  McKeon, 
Francis  Mallory,  Albert  G.  Marchand,  John 
Thompson  Mason,  James  Mathews.  William 
Medill,  John  Miller,  Peter  Newharo,  William 
Parmenter,  Samuel  Patridge.  Wm.  W.  Payne, 
Arnold  Plumer,  George  H.  ProffiL  John  Rey- 
nolds, R.  Barnwell  Rhctt,  Lewis  Riggs,  James 
Rogers.  Tristram  Shaw,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
John  Snyder,  Lewis  Steenro<L  George  Sweney, 
Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Van  Buren,  Aaron 
Witfd,  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  John  B.  WeUer, 
John  Westbrook,  James  W.  Williams,  Henry 
A.  Wise,  Fernando  Wood 


CHAPTER    LXXXII. 

SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND  BILL  FOR  A 
FISCAL  AGENT,  CALLED  FISCAL  CORPORATION: 
ITS  ORIGIN  WITH  MR.  TYLER:  ITS  PROGRESS 
THROUGH  CONGRESS  UNDER  HIS  LEAD:  ITS 
REJECTION  UNDER  HIS  VETO. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  this  ex- 
tra session — in  the  course  of  the  first  week  of  it 
— ^Mr.  Gilmer,  of  Virginia,  held  a  conversation 
with  a  whig  member  of  the  House,  in  which  he 
suggested  to  him  that  ^'  a  couple  of  gentlemen 
of  about  their  size,"  might  become  important 
men  in  this  country — leading  men — and  get  the 
control  of  the  government  An  explanation 
was  requested — and  given.  It  was  to  with- 
draw Mr.  Tyler  from  the  whig  party,  and  make 
him  the  head  of  a  third  party,  in  which  those 


who  did  it  would  become  cfaiefr,  and  havB  eon- 
trol  in  the  administration.  This  was  the  ex- 
planation ;  and  the  scheme  was  baaed,  not  iipoo 
any  particular  circumstances,  but  apon  a  knov- 
ledge  of  Mr.  Tyler's  character  and  antecedaiti: 
and  upon  a  calculation  that  he  would  be  dankd 
with  the  idea  of  being  the  head  of  &  party,  tnd 
let  the  government  fall  into  the  bands  of  tfaoM 
who  pleased  him— his  indolence,  and  waat  of 
business  habits  disqualifying  him  for  the  hboit 
of  administration.  Democratic  doctrioes  woe 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  party,  especallf  op- 
position to  a  national  bank :  but  xvemits  tarn 
all  parties  received.  The  whjg  member  to 
whom  this  suggestion  for  the  third  par^  wm 
made,  declined  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it: 
nor  was  he  further  consulted.  Bot  Us  c^fi 
were  opened,  and  he  had  to  see;  and  heanr 
other  whigs  do  what  he  would  not.  And  k 
had  received  a  due  which  led  to  the  ooopn- 
hension  of  things  which  he  did  not  aee^  and  M 
got  an  insight  that  would  make  him  obsenant 
But  his  lips  were  sealed  under  an  iDjnnctioB ; 
and  remained  so,  as  fiff  as  the  poblio  was  cod- 
cemed.  I  never  heard  him  qnoted  ftr  a  wnd 
on  the  subject ;  but  either  himael^  or  aome  cat 
equally  well  informed,  must  hare  glvta  Mr. 
Clay  exact  information ;  otherwise  be  cooM 
not  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  at  emy  fick, 
as  he  did  in  his  replies  to  Mr.  lUves  and  Mr. 
Archer  in  the  debate  on  the  first  Teto  mesnge: 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  movement  went  on :  Mr.  Tyler  fell  into 
it :  the  new  party  genninated,  mScroaco|attl- 
ly  small ;  but  potent  in  the  President^  veto 
power.  A  national  bank  was  the  toncfaBtone; 
and  that  involved  a  courtship  with  the  dcow 
racy--a  breach  with  the  whigs.  The  dctDoot- 
cy  rejoiced,  and  patted  Mr.  Tyler  on  the  ahool- 
der— even  those  who  despised  the  new  party: 
for  they  deemed  it  fiur  to  avail  themaehes  eft 
treachery  of  which  they  were  not  the  anthon; 
and  felt  it  to  be  a  retributive  justioe  to  dqiriTe 
the  whigs  of  the  fruits  of  a  victorf  whidi  thej 
had  won  by  log^aibin,  coonskin,  and  haid  cider 
tactics ;  and  especially  to  efiect  the  deprirHioa 
in  the  person  of  one  whom  they  had  taken  froa 
the  democratic  camp,  and  set  up  agunat  hii  eld 
friends — the  more  annoying  to  them  became  be 
could  tell  of  their  supposed  misdeeds  when  be 
was  one  of  them.  To  break  their  beads  witk 
such  a  stick  had  retribution  in  it  at  wbD  m 
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gntificition :  and  Mr.  Tyler  was  greatly  ex- 
toUed.  To  the  whigs,  it  was  a  galling  and  mor- 
tifying desertion,  and  ruinous  besides.  A  na- 
tknal  bank  was  their  life — the  yital  principle — 
without  which  they  could  not  live  as  a  party — 
this  power  which  was  to  give  them  power: 
which  was  to  beat  down  their  adversaries — up- 
hold themselves — and  give  them  the  political 
and  the  financial  control  of  the  Union.  To  lose 
it^  was  to  lose  the  fruits  of  the  election,  with 
the  prospect  of  losing  the  party  itself.  Indig- 
nation was  their  pervading  feeling;  but  the 
•take  was  too  great  to  be  given  up  in  a  pas- 
sion ;  and  policy  required  the  temporizing  ex- 
pedient of  conciliation — the  proud  spirit  of  Mr. 
Clay  finding  it  hard  to  bend  to  it ;  but  yielding 
•  little  at  first  The  breach  with  the  whigs 
was  resolved  on :  how  to  efiect  it  without  too 
modi  rudeness — ^without  a  violence  which 
would  show  him  an  aggressor  as  well  as  a  de- 
serter— ^was  the  difficulty ;  and  indirect  methods 
were  taken  to  effect  it  Newspapers  in  his 
interest — ^the  Madimmian  at  Washington  and 
BtraUL  at  New  York— vituperated  the  whig 
party,  and  even  his  cabinet  ministers.  Slights 
and  neglects  were  put  upon  those  ministers:  the 
bank  question  was  to  complete  the  breach ;  but 
only  after  a  long  management  which  should  have 
the  i^pearance  of  keeping  faith  with  the  whigs, 
and  throwmg  the  blame  of  the  breach  upon 
them.  This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  commenc- 
ing the  history  of  the  second  fiscal  bank  bill, 
ending  with  a  second  veto,  and  an  open  rupture 
between  the  President  and  the  whigs.         * 

The  beginning  of  the  second  bill  was  laid  in 
the  death  of  the  first  one ;  as  the  seed  of  a  sep- 
aration from  his  cabinet  was  planted  in  the 
nine  pkce.  The  first  veto  message,  in  reject- 
ing one  bill,  gave  promise  to  accept  another, 
and  even  defined  the  kind  of  bill  which  the 
President  could  approve :  this  was  encouraging 
to  the  whigs.  But  that  first  veto  was  resolved 
upon,  and  the  message  for  it  drawn,  without 
consultation  with  his  cabinet — without  refer- 
ence to  them ;  and  without  their  knowledge — 
except  from  hearsay  and  accident  They  first 
got  wind  of  it  in  street  rumor,  and  in  para- 
graphs in  the  Afadisonian,  and  in  letters  to  the 
New  York  Herald:  and  got  the  first  know- 
ledge of  it  from  coming  in  upon  the  President 
while  he  was  drawing  it  This  was  a  great 
Blight  to  his  cabinet,  and  very  unaccountable  to 
ministers  who,  only  two  short  months  before, 


had  been  solicited  to  remun  in  their  places — 
had  been  saluted  with  expressions  of  confi- 
dence; and  cheered  with  the  declaration  that 
their  advice  and  counsel  would  be  often  wanted. 
They  felt  the  slight  of  the  neglected  consulta- 
tion, as  well  as  the  disappointment  in  the  re- 
jected bill;  but  the  President  consoled  them 
for  the  disappointment  (saying  nothing  about 
the  slight)  by  showing  himself  ready,  and  even 
impatient  for  another  bilL  This  readiness  for 
another  bill  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Ewing,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation of  his  office  addressed  to  the  President ; 
dated  Sept  11th,  1841 : 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August  I 
called  at  vour  chamber,  and  found  you  prepar- 
ing the  first  veto  message,  to  be  despatched  to 
the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  War  came  in  also, 
and  vou  read  a  portion  of  the  message  to  us. 
He  observed  that  though  the  veto  wocdd  create 
a  great  sensation  in  Congress,  yet  he  thought 
the  minds  of  our  friends  better  prepared  for  it 
than  they  were  some  days  ago,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  calmly  received,  especially  as  it  did 
not  shut  out  all  hope  of  a  bimk.  To  this  you 
replied,  that  you  really  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  about  it;  that  you 
had  sufficiently  indicated  the  kind  of  a  bank 
^ou  would  approve,  and  that  Congress  might, 
if  they  saw  fit,  pass  such  a  bill  in  tnree  days." 

Mr.  Bell,  the  Secretary  of  War,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  statement  of  Mr.  Ewing,  thus 
gives  his  account  of  the  same  interview : 

"  1  called  on  the  President  on  official  business 
on  the  morning  of  Monday  the  16th  of  August 
before  the  first  veto  message  was  sent  in.  I 
found  him  reading  the  message  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  lie  did  me  the  honor  to  read 
the  material  passages  to  me.  Upon  reading 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  superior  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  business  done  by  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  furnishing 
exchanges  between  different  States  and  sections 
of  the  Union,  I  was  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that  ho 
would  have  no  objection  to  a  bank  which  should 
be  restricted  to  dealing  in  exchanges,  that  I  in- 
teiTupted  him  in  the  reading,  and  asked  if  I  was 
to  understand  (by  what  he  had  just  read)  that 
he  was  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  a  bank  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  offices  or  agen- 
cies in  the  States,  having  the  privilege,  without 
their  assent,  to  deal  in  exchanges  between  them, 
and  in  foreign  bills.  He  promptly  replied  that 
he  thought  experience  had  shown  the  necessity 
of  such  a  power  in  the  government  And  (after 
some  further  remarks  favoiable  to  such  a  bill) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  could  bo 
more  easy  than  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  an- 
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Bwer  all  necessary  purposes — ^that  it  could  be 
done  in  three  days." 

Such  are  the  concurrent  statements  of  two 
of  the  cabinet ;  and  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Stuart,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTcs  from 
Vii^nia,  thus  g^ivcs  his  statement  to  the  same 
effect  in  his  account  of  the  readiness  of  the 
President,  amounting  to  anxiety,  for  the  intro- 
duction and  passage  of  a  second  bilL 

'^  After  the  adjournment  of  the  House  ^on  the 
16th  of  Augnst),  Mr.  Pearoe  of  Maryland  (then 
a  representative  in  Congress,  now  a  senator) 
called  at  my  boarding-house,  and  informed  me 
that  he  was  induced  to  believe  that  there  was 
still  some  hope  of  compromising  the  difficulties 
between  Congress  and  the  President,  by  adopt- 
ing a  bank  bill  on  the  basis  of  a  proposition 
which  had  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Bayard 
(Richard  H.)  in  the  Senate,  modified  so  as  to 
leave  out  the  last  clause  which  authorized  the 
conversion  of  the  agencies  into  offices  of  dis- 
count and  deposit  on  certain  contingencies.  He 
produced  to  me  a  portion  of  the  Senate  journal, 
containing  that  proposition,  with  the  obnoxious 
clause  crossed  out  with  ink ;  and  requested  me 
to  visit  the  President  and  see  if  we  could  not 
adjust  the  difficulty.  At  first  I  declined,  but  at 
length  yielded  to  his  desire,  and  promised  to 
do  so.  About  5  o'clock-  I  drove  to  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  but  found  nim  engaged  with  a  dis- 
tinguished aemocratic  senator.  This  I  thought 
rather  a  bad  omen ;  but  I  made  known  my  wish 
for  a  private  audience ;  which  in  a  few  minutes 
was  granted.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  1  had  ventured  to  approach  the  President 
on  the  subject.  I  made  known  to  him  at  once 
the  object  of  my  visit,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  some  measure  might  be  adopted  to  heal 
the  division  between  himself  and  the  whig  party 
in  Congress.  I  infonucd  him  of  the  existence 
of  the  coiumittoc  to  which  I  referred,  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  those  who  composed  it, 
and  relied  on  their  age  and  known  character  for 
prudence  and  moderation,  as  the  best  guaran- 
tees of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  whig  party 
in  Congrcf^s.    He  seemed  to  meet  me  in  the 

g roper  temper,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  a  ] 
lir  ground  of  compromise  might  yet  be  agreed 
upon.    1  then  made  known  what  I  had  heard 
of  his  opinions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bayard's  pro- 

rsition.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  it  with  me  ? 
replied  in  the  affirmative^  and  produced  the 
paper,  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Pearce  with  the  clause  struck  out,  as  above 
stated.  He  read  it  over  carcfullv,  and  said  it 
would  do,  making  no  objection  wnatever  to  the 
clause  in  regard  to  the  establiijhment  of  agencies 
in  the  Feveiul  States  without  their  assent.  But 
ho  said  the  capital  was  too  laige,  and  referred 
to  Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Jaudon  as  authority 
to  prove  that  ten  or  fifteen  millions  would  bo 
enouffh.  1  objected  that  it  might  hereafter  be 
found  insufficient ;  and  as  the  charter  had  twenty 


years  to  run^  it  might  be  as  well  to  noride 
against  a  contingency  which  would  leaTe  toe  gov- 
ernment dependent  on  the  bank  for  permisoonto 
enlarge  the  capital ;  and  to  obviate  the  difficnltf, 
I  suggested  the  propriety  of  giving  to  CaofrfM 
the  power  to  increase  it  as  the  public  ezigaKM 
should  require.  To  this  be  assented ;  and  ligr 
his  direction  I  made  the  note  on  the  nuran  of 
the  paper ;  *  capital  to  be  15  millions  of  ^^n 
— to  be  increased  at  the  optk>n  of  CangreM  wha 
public  interests  require.'  The  Presideiit  thn 
said :  ^Now  if  you  will  send  me  this  lAl  IwiD 
sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours.'  (After  infomiiBi 
the  President  that  there  was  a  statute  in  Vi^ 
ginia  against  establishing  agencies  of  foR%n 
banks  m  the  State,  he  said),  ^  This  mustbe  |io- 
vided  for : '  and  he  then  took  the  paper  nd 
wrote  on  the  marmn  the  following  words,  vUdi 
were  to  come  in  after  the  word  '  or,'  and  bdbiv 
the  word  'bank'  in  the  first  line  of  the  pnpoii- 
tion  of  Mr.  Bavard,  (the  blank  line  in  this  pifflr), 
'In  case  such  agencies  are  forbidden  oj  the 
laws  of  the  State?  I  remonstrated  against  tliii 
addition  as  unnecessary,  and  not  meetii^  tiie 
objection ;  but  he  said :  '  Let  it  stand  for  the 
present ;  1  will  think  about  it.' — The  PrnMail 
then  instructed  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Webster,  wi 
have  the  bill  prepared  at  once ;  and  as  I  roeeto 
leave  him,  after  cautx>ning  me  not  to  ezpoM 
him  to  the  chai^ge  of  dictating  to  Congies^  be 
held  my  right  luind  in  his  left,  and  raw^  kii 
right  hand  upwards,  exclumed  with  much  ftd- 
ing :  *  Stuart !  if  you  can  be  instrumental  n 
passing  this  bill  through  Congress.  I  willc 
you  the  best  fHend  I  have  on  earth." 


The  original  paper  of  Mr.  Bayard,  here  i 
red  to,  with  the  President's  autographic  c 
tions  upon  it,  were  in  the  possesswn  of  Mr.  Bea- 
ton, and  burnt  in  the  conflagration  of  his  howa^ 
books  and  papers,  in  February,  1855. 

These  statements  from  Messrs.  Swings  Bell, 
and  Stuart  are  enough  (though  others  nu^ 
be  added)  to  show  that  Mr.  Tyler,  at  the  tiM 
that  he  sent  in  the  first  veto  message,  was  ia 
favor  of  a  second  bill— open  and  earnest  la 
his  professions  for  it — impatient  for  its  ad- 
vent-—and  ready  to  sign  it  within  twenty-fov 
hours.  The  only  question  is  whether  theee 
professions  were  sincere,  or  only  phrase*  to  ds> 
ccive  the  whigs — to  calm  the  commotion  whidt 
raged  in  their  camp — and  of  which  he  wasweQis- 
formed— and  to  avert  the  storm  which  was  rea^f 
to  burst  upon  him ;  trusting  all  the  while  to  the 
chapter  of  contingencies  to  swamp  the  bill  ia 
one  of  the  two  Houses,  or  to  furnish  pretexts 
for  a  second  veto  if  it  should  come  back  to  kii 
hands.  The  progress  of  the  narrative  ntoit 
solve  the  problem;  and,  therefore^  let  it  pio* 
ceed. 
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18ih  of  AugoBt— the  day  on  which  Mr. 
«•  to  have  spoken  in  the  Senate  on  the 
feto  message,  and  which  subject  was 
KMtponed  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ber- 
r  reasons  which  he  declined  to  state — 
to  had  a  meeting  with  his  cabinet,  in 
the  proTlsions  of  the  new  bill  were  dis- 
and*  agreed  upon — the  two  members 
out  (one  in  each  House—  Mr.  Sergeant 
[r.  Borien)  to  conduct  it — the  cabinet 
to  stand  by  him  (the  President)  and  see 
e  bill  passed.  Mr.  Swing  gives  this  ac- 
of  this  days'  work,  in  his  letter  of  rcsigna- 
dressed  to  the  President 

lea  said  to  you^ '  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
having  ascertamed  your  views  will  pass 
n  conrormity  to  them,  provided  they  can 
(fled  that  it  would  answer  the  purposes 
rreasury,  and  relieve  the  country.'    You 
id,  *  cannot  my  cabinet  see  that  this  is 
t  about  ?    You  must  stand  by  me  in  this 
acy.    Cannot  you  see  that  a  bill  passes 
n  such  as  I  can  approve  without  mcon- 
'  1 '  I  declared  again  my  belief  that  such 
light  be  passed.    And  you  then  said  to 
lat  do  you  understand  to  be  my  opin- 
State  them:   so  that  I  may  see  that 
I  no  misapprehension  about  them.'    I 
d  that  I  understood  you  to  be  of  opin- 
Congress  might  charter  a  bank  in  the 
of  Columbia,  giving  it  its  location  here. 
you  assented.    That  they  might  au- 
inch  bank  to  establish  offices  of  discount 
osit  in  the  sevend  States,  with  the  assent 
bates.    To  this  you  replied,  *  don't  name 
B :  they  have  been  the  source  of  the 
ominable  corruptions,  and  are  wholly 
iaiT  to  enable  the  bank  to  discharge  its 
>  the  country  and  the  government.'    I 
I  in  reply  that  I  was  proposing  nothing, 
ily  endeavoring  to  state  what  I  had  un- 
to be  your  opinion  as  to  the  powers 
ongress  might  constitutionally  confer  on 
that  on  that  point  I  stood  corrected, 
roceeded  to  say  that  I  understood  you 
opinion  that  Congress  might  authorize 
k  to  establish  acencics  in  the  several 
ith  power  to  dead  in  bills  of  exchange, 
the  assent  of  the  States,  to  which  you 
yes,  if  they  be  foreign  bills,  or  biUs 

I  one  State  and  payable  in  another. 

II  the  power  necessary  for  transmitting 
e  funds  and  regulating  exchanges  and 
ency.'     Mr.  Webster  then  expressed, 

tcnns,  his  opinion  that  such  a  charter 
swer  all  just  purposes  of  government 
fttisiactory  to  the  people ;  and  declared 
rence  for  it  over  any  which  had  been 
,  especially  as  it  dispensed  with  the  as- 
M  States  to  the  creation  of  an  institu- 


tion necessary  for  carrying  on  the  fiscal  opera« 
tions  of  government  He  examined  it  at  some 
length,  lx>th  as  to  its  constitutionality  and  its 
influence  on  the  currency  and  exchanges,  in  all 
which  views  you  expressed  your  concurrence, 
desired  that  such  a  bill  should  be  introduced, 
and  especially  that  it  should  go  into  the  hands 
of  some  of  your  friends.  To  my  inquiry  whether 
Mr.  Sereeant  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  you 
replied  that  he  would.  You  especially  requested 
Mr.  Webster  and  myself  to  communicate  with 
Messrs.  Berrien  and  Sergeant  on  the  subject,  to 
whom  you  said  you  had  promised  to  address  a 
note,  but  you  doubted  not  that  this  personal 
communication  would  be  equally  satisfiu^iy. 
You  desired  us,  also,  in  communicating  with 
those  gentlemen,  not  to  commit  you  personally, 
lest,  this  being  recognized  as  your  measure,  it 
might  be  made  a  subject  of  comparison  to  your 
prejudice  in  the  course  of  discussion.  You  and 
Mr.  Webster  then  conversed  about  the  particu- 
lar wording  of  the  16th  ftmdamental  article, 
containing  the  grant  of  power  to  deal  in  ex- 
changes, and  of  the  ccmnection  in  which  that 
grant  should  be  introduced ;  you  also  spoke  of 
the  name  of  the  institution^  desirii^  that  that 
should  be  changed.  To  this  I  objected,  as  it 
would  probably  be  made  a  subject  of  ridicule, 
but  you  insisted  that  there  was  much  in  a  name, 
and  this  institution  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
bank.  Mr.  Webster  undertook  to  adapt  it  in 
this  particular  to  your  wishes.  Mr.  Bell  then 
observed  to  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  that  we 
had  no  time  to  lose ;  that  if  this  were  not  im- 
mediately attended  to,  another  bill,  less  accept- 
able, might  be  got  up  and  reported.  We  replied 
that  we  would  lose  no  time.  Mr.  Webster  ac- 
cordingly called  on  Messrs.  Berrien  and  Ser- 
geant immediately,  and  I  waited  on  them  by  his 
appointment  at  5  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  and 
agreed  upon  the  principles  of  the  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  your  expressed  wishes.  And  I  am 
apprised  of  the  fact,  though  it  did  not  occur  in 
my  presence,  that  after  the  bill  was  drawn  up, 
and  before  it  was  reported,  it  was  seen  and  ex- 
amined by  yourself;  that  your  attention  was 
specially  called  to  the  16th  fundamental  article : 
that  on  full  examination  you  concurred  in  its 
provisions :  that  at  the  same  time  its  name  was 
so  modified  as  to  meet  your  approbation :  and 
the  bill  was  reported  and  passed,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  as  it  was  when  it  came  through  your 
hands." 

The  sixteenth  fundamental  article,  here  de- 
clared to  have  been  especially  examined  and 
approved  by  the  President,  was  the  part  of  the 
biU  on  which  he  afterwards  rested  his  objections 
to  its  approval,  and  the  one  that  had  been  pre- 
viously adjusted  to  suit  him  in  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Stuart :  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  Mr.  Berrien 
(mentioned  as  the  President's  choice  to  conduct 
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tlie  bill  through  the  two  Houses),  were  the  two 
members  that  actually  did  it :  and  they  did  it 
with  a  celerity  which  subjected  themselves  to 
great  censure ;  but  which  corresponded  with  the 
President's  expressed  desire  to  have  it  back  in 
three  days.  Dvery  part  of  the  bill  was  made  to 
suit  him.  The  title,  about  which  he  was  so 
solicitous  to  preserve  his  consistency,  and  about 
which  his  cabinet  was  so  fearful  of  incurring 
ridicule,  was  also  adjusted  to  his  desire.  Mr. 
Bell  says  of  this  ticklish  point:  *'A  name,  he 
(the  President)  said,  was  important  What 
should  it  be  ?  Fiscal  Institute  would  do."  It 
was  objected  to  by  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
Fiscal  Bank  preferred.  He  replied,  "  there  was 
a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and  he  did  not  want  the 
word  bank  to  appear  in  the  bill."  Finally, 
Fiscal  Corporation  was  agreed  upon.  Other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  in  their  letters  of  resig- 
nation, who  were  present  on  the  18th,  when  the 
bill  was  agreed  upon,  corroborated  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ewing,  in  all  particulars.  Mr. 
Badger  said,  ^  It  was  then  distinctly  stated  and 
understood  that  such  an  institution  (the  plan 
before  the  cabinet)  met  the  approbation  of  the 
President,  and  was  deemed  by  him  free  from 
constitutional  objections ;  that  he  desired  (if 
Congress  should  deem  it  necessary  to  act  upon 
the  subject  during  the  session)  that  such  an 
institution  should  be  adopted  by  that  body,  and 
that  the  members  of  his  cabinet  should  aid  in 
bringing  about  that  result :  and  Messrs.  Web- 
ster and  Ewing  were  specially  requested  by  the 
President  to  liave  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject with  certain  members  of  Congress.  In  con- 
sequence of  what  passed  at  this  meeting  I  saw 
such  friends  in  Congress  as  I  deemed  it  proper 
to  approach,  and  urged  upon  them  the  passage 
of  a  bill  to  establish  such  an  institution  (the 
one  agreed  upon),  assuring  them  that  I  did  not 
doubt  it  would  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Bell  is  full  and  particular  in  his 
statement,  and  especially  on  the  point  of  consti- 
tutionality in  the  IGth  fundamental  article — 
the  reference  to  Mr.  Webster  on  that  point — 
his  affirmative  opinion,  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  President  in  it  A  part  of  the  statement  is 
here  given — enough  for  the  purpose. 

^  The  President  then  gave  the  outline  of  such 
a  bank,  or  fiscal  institution,  as  he  thought  he 
could  sanction.  It  was  to  be  in  the  District  of 
Columbia^  to  have  the  privilege  of  issuing  its 


own  notes,  receive  moneys  on  deposit,  and  to 
deal  in  bills  of  exchange  between  the  StilM, 
and  between  the  United  Ststes  and  fca6^ 
states.  But  he  wished  to  have  the  opimon  of 
his  cabinet  upon  it  His  own  oonaistcnef  ind 
reputation  must  be  looked  to.  He  comidafd 
his  cabinet  his  friends,  who  muat  stand  by  and 
defend  whatever  he  did  unon  the  sal^ieet  Be 
applied  particularly  to  Mr.  Webster,  ftr  bit 
opmion  on  the  pomt  of  consistency;  ud  wb^ 
ther  there  was  not  a  clear  distinction  betvoen 
the  old  bank  of  the  United  State»— a  hukd 
discount  and  deposit — and  the  one  lie  now 
thought  of  proposing ;  and  whether  the  consti- 
tutional question  was  not  different.  He  re- 
minded us  that  in  all  his  fonner  speedioi  and 
reports,  he  had  taken  the  ground  that  GoQcm 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  charter  a  buk 
which  had  the  power  of  local  disooant  Mr. 
Webster  pointed  out  the  distinction  betveei 
the  two  plans,  whidi  appeared  to  be  safidhrtioty 
to  him." 


On  the  point  of  having  himself  \ 
and  all  chance  for  misunderstanding  obfisted, 
the  President  was  very  particular,  and  reqiMrtod 
Mr.  Ewing  to  repeat  what  he  (the  Preridmt) 
had  said.  Mr.  Ewing  did  so ;  and  haTiqgaltBB 
point  deviated  from  the  President's  uuderstaad- 
ing,  he  was  stopped— corrected — set  n|^;  aad 
then  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  end.  Mr.  BcD^ 
own  words  must  tell  the  rest 

"  The  President  said  he  was  then  ondentooi 
He  requested  Mr.  Webster  particularly  to  conh 
municate  with  the  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Sagant 
and  Berrien),  who  had  waited  upon  him  tkt 
morning,  and  to  let  them  know  the  condnsiflBi 
to  which  he  had  come.  He  also  requested  Mr. 
Ewing  to  aid  in  getting  the  subject  property  be- 
fore Congress.  He  requested  that  theT  wonU 
take  care  not  to  commit  him  by  what  thej  ttid 
to  members  of  CongresSi  to  any  intentm  to 
dictate  to  Congress.  They  might  express  their 
confidence  and  belief  that  such  a  biD  as  had  jut 
been  agreed  upon  would  receive  his  sauctioBi 
but  it  should  be  as  matter  of  inference  flnon  ha 
veto  message  and  his  general  views.  He  thoqglit 
he  might  request  that  the  measure  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  some  friend  of  hi)  ova 
upon  whom  he  could  rely.  Mr.  Sernant  wu 
named,  and  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  tbit 
he  should  have  chane  of  it  He  also  ezpnsKd 
a  wish  to  see  the  biu  before  it  was  presented  to 
the  House,  if  it  could  be  so  managed." 

Thus  instructed  and  equipped,  the  membeit 
of  the  cabinet  went  forth  as  requested,  and  hid 
such  success  in  preparing  a  minority  of  the  nn- 
bers  of  each  House  for  the  reception  of  this  Fw- 
cal  Corporation  bill,  and  for  its  acceptance  tbo. 
that  it  was  taken  up  to  the  exclusion  of  all  bos- 
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,  harried  tlong,  and  pMsed  incontinently — 
as  shown  in  the  public  history  of  the  bill  in  the 
preceding  chapter ;  and  with  such  disregard  of 
decent  appearances,  as  drew  upon  the  President's 
two  conductors  of  the  bill  (Messrs.  Sergeant 
and  Berrien)  much  censure  at  the  time — to  be 
-vetoed,  like  the  first;  and  upon  objections  to 
that  16th  fundamental  rule,  which  had  been 
the  Bulgect  of  such  careful  consideration — of 
autographic  correction— dear  understanding- 
sad  solemn  ratification.  And  here  the  opportu- 
nity occurs,  and  the  occasion  requires,  the  cor- 
leetkm  of  a  misapprehension  into  which  senators 
Ml  {and  to  the  prgudice  of  Mr.  Berrien),  the 
day  he  ^appointed  the  public  and  the  Senate 
fai  patting  off  the  debate  on  the  first  veto  mes- 
nge,  and  taking  up  the  bankrupt  bill.  He  de- 
clined to  give  a  reason  for  that  motion,  and  sus- 
picion assigned  it  to  an  imperious  requisition  on 
the  part  of  the  senators  who  had  taken  the 
bankrupt  act  to  their  bosoms,  and  who  held  the 
ftte  of  Mr.  Clay's  leading  measures  in  their 
hands.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  this  was 
a  ndfltake,  and  that  this  postponement,  as  well 
as  the  similar  one  the  day  before,  were  both 
yielded  to  condUate  Mr.  Tyler — ^to  saye  him 
from  irritation  (lor  he  had  a  nenrous  terror  of 
Mr.  Clay's  impending  speech)  while  the  new 
bQl  was  in  process  of  concoction.  This  pro- 
oeea  was  commenced  on  the  16th  of  August, 
eoatinued  on  the  17th,  and  concluded  on  the 
18th.  Mr.  Clay  consented  to  the  postponement 
of  luB  anti-yeto  speech  both  on  the  17  th  and  on 
the  18th,  not  to  disturb  this  concoction;  and 
apoke  on  the  19th — being  the  day  after  the  pre- 
pared bill  had  been  completed,  and  confided  to 
its  aponsors  in  the  Uouse  and  the  Senate.  All 
this  is  deriyed  from  Mr.  Alexander  A.  Stuart's 
anibeeqaent  publication,  to  comprehend  which 
frJIy,  his  account  of  his  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject must  be  taken  up  from  the  moment  of  his 
learing  the  President's  house,  that  night  of  the 
16th ;  and  premising,  that  the  whig  joint  com- 
aaittee  of  which  he  speaks,  was  a  standing  little 
body  of  eminent  whigs,  whose  business  it  was 
to  fix  up  measures  for  the  action  of  the  whole 
party  in  Congress.  With  this  preliminary  yiew, 
the  important  statement  of  Mr.  Stuart  will  be 
g^en. 

^  Upon  leaying  the  President  I  took  a  hack, 
and  diroye  immediately  to  Mr.  Webster's  lodg- 
ings, which  were  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  dty ; 


but,  unfortunately  he  was  not  at  home.  I  then 
returned  to  my  boarding-house,  where  I  told 
what  had  transpired  to  my  messmates,  Mr. 
Summers,  and  others.  After  tea  I  went  to  the 
meeting  of  the  joint  committee,  of  which  I  haye 
already  spoken.  I  there  communicated  to  Mr. 
Sergeant,  before  the  committee  was  called  to 
order,  what  had  occurred  between  the  President 
and  myself.    When  the  committee  was  first  or- 

Sanized  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and 
ifierence  of  opinion ;  and  an  animated  debate 
ensued  on  yarious  propositions  which  were  sub- 
mitted. Finally  I  was  inyited  by  Mr.  Sergeant 
to  state  to  the  committee  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  President  and  myself;  which  I  did, 
accompanied  by  such  remarks  as  I  thought 
would  haye  a  tendency  to  allay  exdtement,  and 
lead  to  wise  and  dispassionate  condusions.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  committee  concluded  to 
recommend  to  the  whig  party,  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  to  accede  to  the  President's  yiews. 
A  difficulty  was  then  suggested,  that  the  yeto 
message  had  been  made  the  order  of  the  day  at 
noon,  and  Mr.  Clay  had  the  fioor ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  debate  might  possibly  assume 
such  a  character  as  to  defeat  our  purposes  of 
conciliation.  Mr.  Mangum  at  once  pledged  him- 
self that  Mr.  Clay  should  ofier  no  obstacle  to 
the  adjustment  of  our  difBculties ;  and  engaged 
to  obtain  his  assent  to  the  postponement  of  the 
orders  of  the  day,  until  we  should  haye  an  op- 
portunity of  reporting  to  a  general  meeting  of 
the  whig  party,  and  ascertaining  whether  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a  bank  on  the  basis 
agreed  on  by  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself— with  this 
understanding  the  committee  adionmed.  On 
the  next  day  (17th  of  August)  Mr.  Mangum, 
with  Mr.  Clay's  assent,  moyed  the  postponement 
of  the  discussion  of  the  yeto.  and  it  was  agreed 
to  (see  Senate  Journal,  p.  170) :  and  on  the 
18tn  of  August  the  subject  was  again,  with 
Mr.  Clay's  concurrence,  postponed,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Berrien.  (Senate  Journal,  p.  173.) 
During  this  time  the  whigs  held  their  general 
meeting,  and  agreed  to  adopt  a  bill  on  the  Presi- 
dent's plan ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr.  Berrien 
were  requested  to  see  tnat  it  was  properly 
drawn ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  seek  an  intenriew 
with  the  President  to  be  certain  that  there  was 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  his  opinions.  From 
this  statement,  confirmed  by  the  journals  of 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  seen  with  how  much  truth 
Mr.  Tyler  has  charged  Mr.  Clay  with  an  intol- 
erant and  dictatori^  spirit,  and  a  settled  pur- 
pose to  embarrass  his  administration.  So  far 
nrom  such  being  the  fact,  I  state  upon  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Clay  made  every 
sacrifice  consistent  with  honor  and  patriotism, 
to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Mr.  Tyler.  The  result 
of  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien, 
was  the  second  bank  bill,  which  these  distin- 
guished jurists  supposed  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  Presidenrs  views. 

From  tins  array  of  testimony  iL^Q\A<i^ft«iSk 
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certain  that  tho  Prosideiit  was  sincerely  in  favor 
of  passing  this  second  bill :  but  thb  account  has 
a  per  contra  side  to  it ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  signs  and  facts  on  the  other  side  which 
show  him  against  it  from  the  beginning.  These 
items  are : — 1.  Tho  letters  in  the  New  York 
Herald;  which,  from  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  told  beforehand  what  tho  President  was 
to  do,  had  acquired  a  credit  not  to  be  despised ; 
and  which  foreshadowed  the  veto,  lauding  the 
President  and  vituperating  his  cabinet.  2.  A 
sinister  rumor  to  that  effect  circulating  in  the 
city,  and  countenanced  by  the  new  friends  who 
were  intimate  with  the  President  3.  The  con- 
course of  these  at  his  house.  4.  The  bitter  op- 
position to  it  from  the  same  persons  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  ;  a  circumstance  on 
which  Mr.  Clay  often  remarked  in  debate,  with 
a  significant  implication.  5.  What  happened 
to  Mr.  Bell ;  and  which  was  this :  on  the  17th 
day  of  August  Mr.  Tyler  requested  him  to 
make  up  a  statement  from  the  operations  of 
the  war  department  (its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments) to  show  the  advantage  of  such  a  bank 
as  they  had  agreed  upon,  and  to  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  it  Mr.  Bell  complied  with  alac- 
rity, and  carried  the  statement  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself  the  same  evening — expecting  to  be 
thanked  for  his  zeal  and  activity.  Quite  the 
contrary.  ^  He  received  the  statements  which 
I  gave  him  (writes  Mr.  Bell)  with  manifest  in- 
difference, and  alarmed  me  by  remarking  that 
he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would  give  his 
assent  (as  I  understood  him)  to  any  bill." 
C.  What  liappencd  to  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Ewing,  and  which  is  thus  related  by  the  latter 
in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President: 
**  You  asked  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  each  to 
prepare  and  present  you  an  argument  touch- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  tho  bill  (as  agreed 
upon);  and  before  those  ai^guments  could  be 
prepared  and  read  by  you,  you  declared,  as  I 
heard  and  believe,  to  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
House,  that  you  would  cut  off  your  right  hand 
ratlier  than  approve  it  7.  What  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Wise  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Indiana 
in  the  debate  on  the  veto  of  this  bill,  and  which 
thus  appears  on  the  Congress  Register :  "  Mr. 
Wise  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  always  felt 
perfectly  assured  that  the  President  would  not 
sign  a  bank :  that  if  he  had  been  waked  up  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  he  would  liavo  declared 


his  opposition  to  a  bank."  To  whi^  Mr. 
Thompson :  *^  Then  why  not  tell  m  so  at  oneet 
Why  all  this  subterftige  and 
this  disingenuous  and  almost  criminal  i 
ment  ?  What  labor,  care,  and  anxiety  he 
would  have  saved  us."  8.  Ramon  that  Nr. 
Tyler  was  endeavoring  to  defeat  the  bfll  wUb 
on  its  passage.  9.  Proof  paint  biane  t«  tbit 
effect  As  this  is  a  most  responnUe  aU^ptiii^ 
it  requires  a  clear  statement  and  exact  pmif ; 
and  they  shall  both  be  given.  On  the  SStficf 
August,  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  Hoottad 
was  still  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Webatv  wiolt 
a  letter  to  Messrs.  Choate  and  Batea  (tha  tvo 
senators  from  Massachusetts)  in  whidi,  speik- 
ing  in  the  interest  of  the  Piesidenti  and  of  hii 
personal  knowledge,  he  informed  them  that  tb 
President  had  seen  the  rapid  progresa  of  thi 
bill  in  the  House  with  regret^  and  widiad  it 
might  have  been  postponed ; — and  advimd  tb 
whigs  to  press  it  no  further ;  and  jnstifled  tkii 
change  m  the  President  on  Mr.  Botti'  ktttf, 
which  had  just  appeared.  This  k  the  alkp- 
tion,  and  here  is  the  proof  in  the  letter  itrntf— 
afterwards  furnished  for  publication  bj  Mr. 
Webster  to  the  editors  of  the  Maditomam: 

"  Qentlemen  : — As  yon  spoke  kst  eitnf 
of  tho  general  policy  of  the  wh%8,  under  tht 
present  posture  of  affairs,  relative  to  the  bnk 
bill,  I  am  willing  to  place  ^ou  in  full  powtMini 
of  mv  opinion  on  that  subject 

^It  is  not  necessaiy  to  go  further  hack,  iato 
the  history  of  the  past^  than  the  introdaetifla 
of  the  present  measure  into  the  Hooae  of  Bfp- 
resentatives. 

"  That  mtrodnction  took  place,  within  two  ot 
three  days,  after  the  Preskient's  diaappnml  of 
the  former  bill ;  and  I  have  not  the  ali^ilMt 
doubt  that  it  was  honestly  and  fiurlj  intciided 
as  a  measure  likely  to  meet  the  Prendent^  ip- 
probation.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  in  fifty  of 
the  whigs  had  any  sinister  design  whaicf«r.  if 
there  was  an  individual  who  had  snch  dc^n! 

"  But  I  know  that  the  Preaident  hadbfci 
greatly  troubled,  in  regard  to  the  fonner  bil^ 
being  desirous,  on  one  hand,  to  meet  the  wiibei 
of  his  friends,  if  he  could^  and  on  the  oUmi^  to 
do  iustice  to  his  own  oniniona. 

^Having  returned  this  first  UU  wltholyee- 
tions,  a  new  one  was  presented  in  the  Home, 
and  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  promoi. 

^J  know  the  Prendent  regrttied  tktB,  md 
wished  the  whole  subject  might  have  been  pott* 
poned.  At  the  same  time,  I  believed  ha  m 
disposed  to  consider  calndy  and  oonacientioasly, 
whatever  other  measure  might  be  pfeeentod  to 
him.  But  in  the  mean  time  BIr.  Botts'  voiy  ex- 
traordinary letter  made  its 
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BoUs  is  a  whig  of  omiiienoe  and  influenoe  in 
our  ranks.  I  need  not  recall  to  your  mind  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  It  is  enough  to  sa^,  that 
it  purported  that  the  whigs  designed  to  circum- 
Tent  tneir  own  President,  to  '  head  him '  as  the 
expression  waa  and  to  place  him  in  a  condition 
of  emhamssment.  From  that  moment  I  felt 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  whigs  to  iorbear 
from  pressing  the  bank  bill  further,  at  the 
present  time.  I  thought  it  was  but  just  in 
them  to  giye  dedsiye  proof  that  they  enter- 
tamed  no  sudi  purpose,  as  seemed  to  be  imput- 
ed to  them.  And  smce  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieTe,  that  the  President  would  be  glad  of  time, 
for  information  and  reflection,  before  being  called 
on  to  form  an  opinion  on  another  plan  for  a 
bulk — a  plan  somewhat  new  to  the  country — I 
thought  nis  known  wishes  ought  to  be  com- 
plied with.  I  tUnk  so  still.  I  think  this  is  a 
course,  just  to  the  President,  and  wise  on  be- 
half of  the  whig  party.  A  decisive  rebuke 
Cfught^  in  my  judgment^  to  be  given  to  the  inti- 
mation, from  whatever  quarter,  of  a  disposi- 
Hon  among  the  whige  to  embarraee  the  Presi- 
dtmL  This  is  the  main  ground  of  my  opinion ; 
and  audi  a  rebuke,  I  think,  would  be  found  in 
the  ffeneral  resolution  of  the  party  to  postpone 
Ihrtber  proceedings  on  the  subject  to  the  next 
■easion,  now  only  a  little  more  than  three 
iBontha  off. 

**  The  session  has  been  fruitful  of  important 
acts. — ^The  wants  of  the  Treasury  have  been 
SQiyplied ;  provisions  have  been  made  for  fortifi- 
cations, and  for  the  navy ;  the  repeal  of  the  sub- 
tieasuiy  has  passed;  the  bankrupt  bill,  that 
neat  measure  of  justice  and  benevolence,  has 
been  carried  through ;  and  the  land  bill  seems 
aboot  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

^  In  all  these  measures,  forming  a  mass  of 
kgialation,  more  important,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  than  all  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for 
many  years  past,  the  President  has  cordially 
concurred. 

"  I  agree,  that  the  currency  question  is,  nev- 
•rtheless,  the  great  question  before  the  country ; 
bot  considering  what  has  already  been  accom- 
ptlahed.  in  regard  to  other  things ;  considering 
the  dirorenoe  of  opinion  which  exists  upon  this 
remaining  one ;  and,  considering,  especially,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  whigs  effectually  to  repel 
and  put  down  any  supposition,  that  they  are 
endeavoring  to  put  the  President  hi  a  condition, 
in  which  he  must  act  under  restraint  or  embar- 
naament  I  am  fully  and  entirely  persuaded, 
that  the  iMuik  subject  should  be  postponed  to 
the  next  session.  I  am  gentlemen,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant.  (Signed,  Daniel  Web- 
eter,  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Choate  and 
Bates,  senators  from  Massachusetts,  and  dated, 
Aqgust  25th,  1841.)" 

This  is  the  proofj  and  leaves  it  mdisputable 
that  the  President  undertook  to  defeat  his  own 
bilL    No  more  can  be  said  on  that  point    The 


only  point  open  to  remark,  and  subject  to  ex- 
amination, is  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Webster 
for  this  conduct  in  the  President ;  and  this  rea* 
son  is  found  in  Mr.  Botts'  letter — which  had 
juat  made  its  ajq^earance.  That  letter  might 
be  annoyance — might  be  offensive — might  ex- 
cite resentment :  but  it  could  not  change  a  con- 
stitutional opinion,  or  reverse  a  state  policy,  or 
justify  a  President  in  breaking  his  word  to  his 
cabinet  and  to  the  party  that  had  elected  him. 
It  required  a  deeper  reason  to  work  such  re- 
sults ;  and  the  key  to-  that  reason  is  found  in 
the  tadc  taken  in  the  first  eight  or  nine  days 
of  the  session  to  form  a  third  party,  breaking 
with  the  whigs,  settling  back  on  the  democracy, 
and  making  the  bank  veto  the  point  of  rupture 
with  one,  the  cement  with  the  other,  the  rally- 
ing points  of  the  recruits,  and  the  corner-stone 
of  the  infant  Tyler  party.  That  was  the  rea- 
son :  and  all  the  temporizing  and  double-deal- 
ing— pushing  the  bill  forward  with  one  hand, 
and  pulling  back  with  the  other — were  nothing 
but  expedients  to  avert  or  appease  the  storm 
that  was  brewing,  and  to  get  through  the  tem- 
pest of  his  own  raising  with  as  little  damage  to 
himself  as  possible.  The  only  quotable  part  of 
this  letter  was  the  phrase,  ^Head  Captain  Ty- 
ler, or  die  :^  a  phrase  quoted  by  the  public  to 
be  laughed  at-— by  Mr.  Webster,  to  justify  Mr. 
Tyler's  attempt  to  defeat  his  own  bill,  so  sol- 
enmly  prepared  and  sent  to  the  whigs,  with  a 
promise  to  sign  it  in  twenty-four  hours  if  they 
would  pass  it  The  phrase  was  fair  though  it 
presented  a  ridiculous  image.  This  "  heading,^ 
applied  to  a  person  signifies  to  check,  or  re- 
strain ;  applied  to  animals  (which  is  its  com- 
mon use  in  the  South  and  the  West)  is,  to  turn 
one  round  which  is  running  the  wrong  way,  and 
make  it  go  back  to  the  right  place.  Taken  in 
either  sense,  the  phrase  is  justifiable,  and  could 
only  mean  checking  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  progress 
to  the  new  parly,  and  turning  him  back  to  the 
party  that  elected  him  Vice-president  As  for 
the  ^  dying,"  that  could  imply  no  killing  of  per- 
sons, nor  any  death  of  any  kind  to  ^  Captain 
Tyler,"  but  only  the  political  death  of  the 
whigs  if  their  President  left  them.  All  this 
Mr.  Webster  knew  very  well,  for  he  was  a  good 
philologist,  and  knew  the  meaning  of  words. 
He  was  also  a  good  hiwyer,  and  knew  that  an 
odious  meaning  must  be  given  to  an  innocent 
word  when  it  is  intended  to  make  it  offensive. 
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The  phrase  was,  therefore,  made  to  signify  a 
design  to  circumvent  the  President  with  a  view 
to  embarrass  him— Mr.  Olay  being  the  person 
intended  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Botts  in  this  sup- 
posed circumyention  and  embarrassment.  But 
circumyent  was  not  the  word  of  the  letter,  nor 
its  synonyme ;  and  is  a  word  always  used  in 
an  evil  sense — implying  imposition,  stratagem, 
cheat,  deceit,  fraud.  The  word  "  heading  "  has 
no  such  meaning :  and  thus  the  imputed  offence, 
gratuitously  assumed,  makes  its  exit  for  want 
of  verity.  Embarrassment  is  the  next  part  of 
the  offence,  and  its  crowning  part,  and  fails  like 
the  other.  Mr.  Clay  had  no  such  design.  That 
is  proved  by  Mr.  Stuart,  and  by  his  own  con- 
duct— twice  putting  off  his  speech — ^holding  in 
his  proud  sprit  until  chafed  by  Mr.  Rives — 
then  mollifying  indignant  language  with  some 
expressions  of  former  regard  to  Mr.  Tyler.  He 
had  no  design  or  object  in  embarrassing  him. 
No  whig  had.  And  they  all  had  a  life  and 
death  interest  (political)  in  conciliating  him, 
and  getting  him  to  sign :  and  did  their  best  to 
do  so.  The  only  design  was  to  get  him  to  sign 
his  own  bill — the  fiscal  corporation  bill — which 
he  had  fixed  up  himself^  title  and  all — sent  out 
his  cabinet  to  press  upon  Congress — and  desired 
to  have  it  back  in  three  days,  that  he  might  sign 
it  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  only  solution  is, 
that  he  did  not  expect  it  to  come  back — that 
he  counted  on  getting  some  whigs  turned 
agaiast  it,  as  tried  without  avail  on  Messrs. 
Choate  and  Bates ;  and  that  he  could  appease 
the  whig  storm  by  sending  in  the  bill,  and 
escape  the  performance  of  his  promise  by  get- 
ting it  defeated.  This  is  the  only  solution ;  and 
the  fact  is  that  he  would  have  signed  no  bank 
bill,  under  any  name,  after  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  of  the  session — from  the  day  that  he  gave 
into  the  scheme  for  the  third  party,  himself  its 
head,  and  settling  back  upon  his  ci-devant 
democratic  character.  From  that  day  a  na- 
tional bank  of  any  kind  was  the  Jonas  of  his 
political  ship — to  be  thrown  overboard  to  save 
the  vessel  and  crew. 

And  this  is  the  secret  history  of  the  birth, 
life  and  death  of  the  second  fiscal  bank,  called 
fiscal  corporation — doomed  from  the  first  to  be 
vetoed — brought  forward  to  appease  a  whig 
storm— sometimes  to  be  postponed — commend- 
ed to  the  nursing  care  of  some — consigned  to 
the  strangling  arts  of  others :  but  doomed  to 


be  vetoed  when  it  came  to  the  point  as  boag 
the  comerHstone  in  the  edifice  of  the  new  partj, 
and  the  democratic  baptismal  TegatenH/m  d 
Mr.  Tyler  himself! 


CHAPTEE    LXXXIII. 

THE  VETO  MES8A0B  HISSED  JM  THE  SEBAII 
6ALLEEIE& 

The  Senate  chamber,  and  its  gmDeriei^  me 
crowded  to  their  utmost  capacitj  to  hmr  ibt 
reading  of  the  veto  message,  and  to  wituHStb 
proceedings  to  whidi  it  would  give  riae.  Thi 
moment  the  reading  was  finished  luans  hnkt 
forth,  followed  by  applauses.  Both  wciehraNki 
of  order,  and  contempts  of  the  SeoAte ;  but  tb 
hisses  most  so,  as  being  contemptnoiu  in  th^ 
selves,  independent  of  the  rule  whkfa  fciWi 
them,  and  as  being  also  the  CMisea  of  the  ap- 
plauses, which  are  only  oontemptaons  by  virtai 
of  the  rule  which  forbids  manifestationa  dmti^ 
faction  as  well  as  of  dissatisfaction  at  aay  tUag 
done  in  the  Senate :  and  because  a  right  to  ap- 
plaud would  involve  a  right  to  judge;  and, If 
implication,  to  condemn  as  well  as  to  appieva 
The  President  of  the  Senate  heard  a  disiiubaaa^ 
and  gave  the  raps  on  the  table  to  rastoreofdff: 
but  Mr.  Benton,  who  was  on  the  look-out  ftr 
the  outrage,  was  determined  that  it  slNeldait 
go  off  with  raps  upon  the  table:  be  tbo^^ 
there  ought  to  be  raps  on  the  oflfendera,  and  la- 
mediately  stood  up  and  addressed  the  Chnr. 

'^  Mr.  President,  there  were  1 
reading  of  the  presidential 
them,  sir,  and  I  feel  indignant  that  ill 
President  shall  be  msulted.  I  have  been  i 
by  the  hisses  of  niflBans  in  this  gaUerj,  wka 
opposing  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  Slil* 
While  I  am  here,  the  President  shall  nafirlt 
insulted  by  hisses  in  this  hslL  I  ask  ftr  si 
such  thing  as  clearing  the  galleriea^  hot  let  thoai 
who  have  made  the  disturbance  be  poiaCod  oH 
to  the  seiigeant-at-arms,  and  be  tnnad  ssk 
ftom  the  galleries.  Those  who  have  daied  la 
insult  our  form  of  government — ^for  in  i 
this  message  they  have  insulted  the  1 
and  our  form  of  government — ^thoee  rulBana  wl» 
would  not  have  dared  to  insult  the  KiK  isr- 
rounded  by  his  goard,  have  dared  to  inrat  tka 
American  President  in  the  American  Sanatt; 
and  I  move  that  the  sergeant-at-ams  be  fiiactid 
to  take  them  into  custody." 
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This  motkm  of  Mr.  Benton  wis  opposed  by 
sereral  senators,  some  because  they  did  not  hear 
the  disturbance,  some  because  it  was  balanced, 
being  as  much  dapping  as  hissing;  some  be- 
eanse  they  were  in  doubt  about  the  power  to 
ponish  for  a  contempt;  and  some  from  an  ami- 
able indisposition  to  disturb  the  people  who  had 
disturbed  the  Senate,  and  who  had  only  yielded 
to  an  ebullition  of  feeling.  This  sort  of  tempo- 
rizing with  an  outrage  to  the  Senate  only  stun- 
nlated  Mr.  Benton  to  persevere  in  his  motion ; 
which  he  did  until  the  object  was  accomplished. 
The  Register  of  Debates  shows  the  following  re- 
nuurks  and  replies;  which  are  given  here  to 
■how  the  value  of  perseverance  in  such  a  case, 
mad  to  do  justice  to  the  Senate  which  protected 
Hwlf: 

"Mr.  RivRS  regretted  that  any  disturbance 
had  taken  place.  He  doubted  not  but  the  sen- 
ator thought  he  heard  it,  but  must  say,  in  all 
ifaieerity,  he  did  not  hciur  the  hiss.  At  all 
oventa,  it  was  so  sl^^ht  and  of  short  duration. 
tbat  the  majority  of  the  Senate  scarcely  heard 
H.  He  hoped  that  no  proceedings  of  Ma  kind 
would  take  place,  and  that  this  manifestation  of 
distarbsnoe,  wh^  so  deep  an  interest  was  felt, 
and  which  was  so  immediately  quieted,  would 
be  passed  over.  The  general  opinion  of  the  sen- 
ators around  him  was,  that  the  honorable  sena- 
tor was  mistaken. 

"Mr.  Benton.    I  am  not  mistaken — I  am 

"  Mr.  Rives.  He  hoped  they  would  pass  it  by, 
as  one  of  those  little  ebullitions  of  excitement 
which  were  unavoidable,  and  which  was  not  of- 
fered to  insult  this  body,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"Mr.  Benton  heard  the  hisses,  and  heard 
them  distinctly ;  if  a  doubt  was  raised  on  it,  he 
would  bring  the  matter  to  a  question  of  fact, 
'tree  or  not  true.'  Ko  man  should  doubt  whe- 
ther he  heard  them  or  not.  He  came  here  this 
day  prepared  to  see  the  American  President  in- 
•otted  by  buik  bullies ;  and  he  told  his  friends 
that  it  liad  been  done,  and  that  they  never  could 
proceed  in  action  on  a  bank,  when  the  American 
Sanate  would  not  be  insulted,  either  by  hissing 
on  one  side,  or  clapping  on  the  other.  He  told 
tbcm,  if  it  was  done,  as  sure  as  the  American 
President  should  bo  insulted  this  day,  by  bank 
mlBans,  just  so  sure  he  should  rise  in  his  place 
and  move  to  have  those  disturbers  of  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  3enate  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Senate.  He  would  not  move  to  clear  the 
nlleries,  for  a  thousand  orderly  people  were 
tnere,  who  were  not  to  be  turned  out  for  the 
disturbance  of  a  few  ruffians.  He  would  tell  the 
aenator  from  Viiginia  that  he  ftbe  senator) 
ahould  hang  no  doubt  on  his  declaration ;  and 


if  it  were  doubted,  he  would  appeal  to  senators 
near  him.  [Mr.  Walker.  I  will  answer, 
most  directly,  that  I  heard  it,  and  I  believe  the 
same  bully  is  goinc  on  now.*]  A  national  bank 
(continued  Mr.  B.)  is  not,  as  yet,  our  master, 
and  shall  not  be ;  and  he  would  undertake  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  Senate,  from  the  out- 
rages perpetrated  on  it  by  the  myrmidons  of  a 
national  bank.  Were  the  slaves  of  a  national 
bank  to  have  the  privilege  of  insulting  the  Sen- 
ate, just  as  often  as  a  vote  passed  contrary  to 
their  wishes  ?  It  was  an  aucUcity  that  must  be 
checked — and  checked  before  they  went  with 
arms  in  their  hands  to  fire  on  those  who  gave  , 
votes  contrary  to  their  wishes,  or  assassinate 
them  on  their  way  home.  He  put  the  whole  at 
defiance — the  entire  bank,  and  tts  myrmidons. 

"Mr.  Preston  said  if  any  thing -had  occurred 
in  the  gallery  out  of  order,  it  should  be  strictly 
inquir^  into  and  punished.  He  himself  did 
not  hear  the  manifestations  of  disapprobation, 
alluded  to  by  the  senators  on  the  other  side ; 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  the  senators 
heard  it,  or  supposed  that  they  heard  it  [Mr. 
Brnton.  We  did  not  suppose  we  heard  it ;  we 
knew  it]  In  this  case  foontinued  Mr.  P.),  a 
formal  investigation  shoula  take  place.  It  was 
a  contempt  of  the  Senate,  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  he  desired  to  see  an  invest^tion — 
to  see  the  charge  fixed  on  some  person,  and  if 
properly  sustained,  to  see  punishment  awarded. 
Manifestations  of  praise  or  censure  were  emi- 
nently wrong,  and  eminently  dangerous ;  and  it 
was  due  to  every  member  of  the  Senate  that 
they  should  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  body  by 
checking  it  He  hoped,  tl^refore,  if  a  formal 
motion  was  made,  it  would  be  discovered  who 
had  caused  the  disturbance,  and  that  they  would 
be  properly  punished. 

''  Mr.  Buchanan  said  this  was  a  very  solemn 
and  momentous  occasion,  which  would  form  a 
crisis,  perhaps,  in  the  politics  of  the  country ; 
and  he  should  hope,  as  he  believed  that  every 
American  citizen  present  in  the  galleries  would 
feel  the  importance  of  this  crisis,  and  feel  deeply 
sensible  of  the  high  character  to  which  every 
man,  blessed  with  birth  in  this  free  country, 
should  aim.  He  heard,  distinctly  heard,  the 
hiss  referred  to  by  the  senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BentonI,  but  he  was  bound  to  say  it  was 
not  loud  and  prolonged,  but  was  arrested  in 
a  moment,  he  believed  partly  from  the  senator 
rising,  and  partly  from  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  galleries. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  it  only  com- 
menced and  did  not  proceed,  if  he  had  the 
power  of  persuasion,  he  would  ask  the  senator 
from  Missouri  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

^'[Mr.  Benton.  I  never  will,  so  help  me 
God.] 

"He  thought  it  better,  far  better,  that  they 
proceed  to  the  important  business  before  them, 
under  the  consideration  that  they  should  not 
be  disturbed  hereafter;  and  if  they  were,  he 
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would  go  as  &r  as  the  senator  from  Missouri 
in  immediately  arresting  it.  lie  would  much 
rather  go  on  with  the  business  in  hand.      • 

"•  Mr.  Linn  reminded  the  Senate  that  when 
the  bank  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  there  was 
a  loud  manifestation  of  approbation  in  the  gal- 
lery, of  which  no  notice  was  taken.  He  believed 
on  the  present  occasion  there  was  approbation 
as  well  as  hisses ;  but  both  were  instantly  sup- 
pressed, lie  had  distinctly  heard  both.  No 
doubt  it  was  tho  promptness  with  which  his 
colleague  had  got  up  to  check  the  disturbance, 
which  had  prevented  it  from  goine  further. 
He  had  no  doubt  some  law  ought  to  oe  passed 
making  it  punishable  to  commit  any  outrage  of 
this  kind  on  either  House  of  Congress. 

^'Mr.  Merrick  thought  with  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  this  was  a  very  solemn 
occasion.  There  had  been  tokens  of  assent  and 
dissent.  The  President  of  the  Senate  at  the 
moment  rapped  very  hard  till  order  was  re- 
stored. The  disorder  was  but  momentary. 
He  trusted  some  allowance  would  be  made  for 
the  excitement  so  natural  on  the  occasion. 

"  Mr.  Kino  suggested  the  difficuly  that  mieht 
arise  out  of  pursuing  the  matter  further,  lie 
had  witnessed  something  of  the  kind  once  be- 
fore, and  when  the  offender  was  brought  to  the 
bar,  great  embarrassment  was  created  by  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  pass  over  the  matter  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  message, 
or  to  the  appointment  of  a  time  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

"The  Chair  explained  that  having  heard 
some  noise,  without  considering  whether  it  was 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  he  had  called 
the  Senate  to  order ;  but  could  not  say  that  he 
had  or  had  not  heard  hisses. 

"  Mr.  llivEs  explained  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  the  senator  from  Missouri  did  not  hear 
tho  hisses,  but  that  he  himself  did  not  hear 
them,  and  he  believed  mauy  gentlemen  around 
him  did  not  hear  any.  But  as  the  senator 
from  Missouri  had  avowedly  come  preparc<l  to 
hear  them,  no  doubt  he  did,  more  sensitively 
than  otiicrs.  He  would  ask  the  senator  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  crush  which  the  mother  of 
monsters  had  got,  and  not  to  bear  too  hard  on 
the  solitary  bank  rufiian,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, who  had  disapproved  of  the  monster's 
fate.  lie  hoped  the  senator  would  withdraw 
the  motion. 

*'Mr.  Linn  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Virginia,  by  his  own  remarks,  doubting  that 
there  were  any  hisses,  had  forced  the  senator 
from  Missouri  to  persist  in  having  the  proof. 
However,  he  now  understood  that  pomt  was 
settled ;  and  the  object  being  accomplished,  he 
hoped  his  colleague  would  withdraw  the  motion. 

''Mr.  Preston  again  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  propriety  of  the  motion,  and  hoped 
effectual  steps  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  scene. 


^  Mr.  Allen  made  Bome  anpropriate  remiAi, 
and  concluded  by  stating  that  at  imdent4)od 
the  offender  was  in  custmlj.  and  ezpneaed  hii 
sorrow  for  having  done  wnat  he  was  not  it 
the  time  aware  was  an  oflfence;  u,thei«fiin^ 
all  the  ends  had  been  aooompliBhed  whkh  hii 
friend  had  in  view  when  he  rafiued  to  with- 
draw his  motion,  he  hoped  he  would  now  with- 
draw it. 

"Mr.  Walker  said,  when  the  Benator  ftm 
Missouri  [Mr.  Benton]  pledged  hiiurif  not  to 
withdraw  his  motion  to  aneet  the  indinW 
who  had  insulted  the  Senate  and  the  ooimbj 
by  hissing  the  message  of  the  Prcsideot  of  m 
United  States,  that  pledge  arose  fktnn  thtdoobC 
expressed  by  the  senator  from  Vinmia  flfr. 
RivEsI  whether  the  hissing  had  taken  pan. 
That  doubt  was  now  solved.  When  the  oenator 
from  Missouri  appealed  to  his  IHends  as  to  te 
truth  of  the  fact  sUted  by  him,  ho  [Mr. 
Walker]  had  risen,  and  pointed  to  that  pir- 
tion  of  the  gallery  from  which  the  hisnif  ho- 
oeeded.  Our  assistant  Semmnt-AtrAnM  bad 
proceeded  to  that  quarter  of  the  galleiy  deii^ 
nated  bv  him  [Mr.  W.],  and  this  oiBov  M 
now  in  his  possession  one  of  the  ctkadenf  wlo 
acknowledged  his  indecent  conduct,  and  wko 
was  prepared  to  point  out  manj  of  thorn  wht 
had  joined  him.  The  object  of  the  senator  wa^ 
therefore,  now  accomplished ;  the  fkct  of  tb 
indecorum  was  estaUished,  and  the  odrndg, 
as  moved  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  m 
now  in  custody.  This,  Mr.  W.  hc^ied,  wosU 
be  sufficient  punishment,  especiallr  as  Mr.  W. 
understood  the  offender  expressed  his  penitfwe 
for  the  act,  as  one  of  sudden  impoiae.  Am, 
then,  the  formal  trial  of  this  individQal  woald 
occupy  much  time.  Mr.  W.  hoped  the  matte 
would  be  dropped  nere,  and  let  ns  proceed,  u 
required  by  the  Constitution,  to  conrider  Ae 
me6Bafi:e  of  the  President  returning  the  Issk 
bill,  with  his  objections.  This  messsge^  Mr.  W. 
said,  he  regarded  as  the  most  important  wliick 
ever  emanated  from  an  American  riiiiifcst 
and  under  cireumstanoes  the  most  solems  SH 
imposing.  The  President,  in  peHect  and  ^oriB« 
consistency  with  a  long  life  of  nnnfiilnsm  asi 
honor,  has  placed  his  veto  upon  the  Visitor  cf 
a  National  Bank,  and,  Mr.  W.  said,  his  Wit 
was  too  full  of  gratitude  to  the  Gmr  of  aU 
good  for  this  salvation  of  the  ooontir,  asi 
rescue  of  the  Constitution,  to  engage  m  tbe 
business  of  inflicting  puniwment  imon  as  ■■ 
dividual,  said  to  be  resectable,  and  who  ksi 
in  part  atoned  for  his  onenoe  by  the  ezpnsMS 
of  his  repentance.  Let  him  go,  then,  and  n 
no  more,  and  let  us  proceed  to  the  cautidfenr 
tion  of  that  Veto  Message,  wlucfa  he,  Mr.  W.  hrf 
confidently  predicted  at  the  venr  imiiiiiwis 
ment  of  this  session,  and  recorded  that  omms 
at  its  date  in  the  journals  of  the  dsj.  llH|f 
then  doubted  the  correctness  of  tlUs  |awlktin% 
but,  he,  Mr.  W.  whilst  he  sUted  at  ths  tiM 
that  he  was  not  antboriaed  to  speak  to  thi 
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PrMidant  of  the  United  States,  based  his  oon- 
▼iction  upon  his  kaowledge  of  Mr.  Ttler  as  a 
nan  and  a  senator,  and  upon  his  long  and  oon- 
■stent  opposition  to  the  creation  or  any  soch 
bank,  itf  was  now  proposed  to  be  established. 

"lir.  Bekton  said  he  had  been  informed  bj 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Beale] 
tbat  one  of  the  persons  who  made  the  disorder 
in  the  g^ery  had  been  seised  by  him,  and  was 
now  in  custody  and  in  the  room  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms.  This  the  officers  had  vei^  pro- 
perij  done  of  their  o^m  motion,  and  without 
wwtiitt  for  the  Senate's  order.  They  had  done 
tlittr  wi^t  uid  his  motion  had  thus  been  eze- 
ented.  Uis  motion  was  to  seise  the  disorderly, 
and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate.  One 
ha4  been  seized ;  he  was  in  custody  in  an  almoin- 
ing  room ;  and  'if  he  was  still  acting  contempt- 
noosly  to  th^  Senate,  he  should  more  to  bnng 
him  to  the  bar;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
Eb  was  penitent  and  contrite.  He  expressed 
his  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,  and  said  he 
httd  acted  without  ill  design,  and  from  no  feel- 
iaga  of  contempt  to  the  President  or  Senate. 
Under  these  circumstances,  all  was  aooom- 
nBdied  that  his  motion  intended.  The  man 
Hi  In  custody  and  repentant.  This  is  sufficient 
Let  bim  be  dischar^d,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
Cbe  aiflkir.  His  motion  now  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent direct  him  to  bo  discharged.  Mr.  B.  said 
ht  had  acted  from  reflection,  and  not  from  im- 
BolBe,  in  this  whole  affiiir.  He  expected  the 
nesident  to  be  insulted :  it  was  incident  to  the 
legislation  on  national  bank  charters.  When 
ffaey  were  on  the  carpet,  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  American  people  must  all  be  in- 
mltra  if  the  bank  myrmidons  are  disappointed. 
He  told  his  family  before  he  left  home,  tnat  the 
Smate  and  the  President  would  be  insulted  by 
hiwes  in  the  gallery  this  day,  and  that  he  would 
not  let  it  pBSA — that  it  would  be  an  insult,  not 
merely  to  the  President  and  Senate,  but  to  the 
whole  American  people,  and  to  their  form  of 
government — and  that  it  should  not  pass.  He 
omie  here  determined  to  nip  this  business  in 
Ibe  bod — and  to  preyent  an  insult  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  chamber  from  being  made  a  prece- 
dent fbr  it  elsewhere.  We  all  know  the  inso- 
knoe  of  the  national  bank  party — we  know 
the  insolence  of  their  myrmidons — we  know 
tbat  President  Tyler,  who  has  signed  this  yeto 
message,  is  subject  to  their  insults — ^Ix^ginning 
here,  and  following  him  wherever  he  eoes.  He 
[Mr.  B.]  was  determined  to  protect  him  here, 
end,  in  doing  so,  to  set  the  example  which 
would  be  cbewhere  followed.  He  repeated: 
en  insult  to  the  President  for  an  official  act, 
was  not  an  insult  to  the  man,  but  to  the  whole 
American  people,  and  to  their  form  of  govern- 
ment.  Would  tnese  bank  myrmidons  insult  a 
khig^  surrounded  by  his  guards?  Not  at  all. 
Thai  they  should  not  insult  an  American  Presi- 
dflot  with  impunity  whenever  he  was  present.  In 
the  Senate  or  out  of  it,  he  would  defend  the  Pr&- 
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aldent  from  personal  outrage  and  indignity.  As 
to  the  numerous  and  respectable  auditory  now 
present,  his  motion  did  not  reach  them.  He 
nad  not  moved  to  clear  the  galleries ;  for  that 
would  send  out  the  respectable  audience,  who 
had  conducted  themselves  with  propriety.  The 
rule  of  order  was  "  to  clear  the  galleries  / " 
but  he  had  purnosely  avoided  that  motion,  be- 
cause the  disorder  came  from  a  few,  and  the 
reepectable  part  of  the  audience  ought  not  to 
suffer  for  an  offence  in  which  they  had  no  share. 
Mr.  B.  said  the  man  being  in  custody,  his  motion 
was  executed  and  superseded;  its  object  was 
accomplished,  and,  he  being  contrite,  he  would 
move  to  discharge  him. 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  ordered  hun 
to  be  discharged." 


CHAPTER    LXXXIV. 

BE8I6NATI0N  OF  MR  TTLER^  CABIHIT. 

This  event,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster 
who  was  prevailed  upon  to  remain,  took  place 
on  the  11th  day  of  September — being  two  days 
after  the  second  veto  message — ^the  one  on  the 
fiscal  corporation  bill — had  been  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  a  thing  to 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  President's 
conduct  in  relation  to  that  bill ;  but  the  immedi- 
ate cause,  or  rather,  the  circumstance  which 
gave  impulse  to  the  other  causes,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  letter  from  Washington  city  in 
the  New  York  Herald  in  which  the  cabinet  was 
much  vituperated — accused  of  remainiug  in  their 
places  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  President,  and 
in  spite  of  the  neglects  and  slights  which  he  put 
upon  them  with  a  view  to  make  them  resign. 
Appearing  in  that  paper,  which  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  the  fiimiliar  of  the  President,  and 
the  part  in  relation  to  the  slights  and  neglects 
being  felt  to  be  true,  it  could  not  escape  the 
serioiis  attention  of  those  to  whom  it  referred. 
But  there  was  something  else  in  it  which  seemed 
to  carry  its  origin  directly  to  the  President  him- 
self. There  wta  an  account  of  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing in  it,  in  which  Uiiugs  were  told  which  were 
strictly  confi<lcntial  between  the  President  and 
his  ministers — which  had  actually  occurred; 
and  which  no  one  but  themselves  or  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  communicated.  They  conferred 
together :   the  conviction  was  unanunofoa  \!ba^ 
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the  President  had  lioeimed  this  communication : 
and  this  drcnmstanoe  anthorixed  them  to  con- 
sider the  whole  letter  as  his,  of  course  hj 
sahaltem  hand.  To  this  letter  Mr.  Ewing  al- 
luded in  his  letter  of  resignation  when  he  said 
to  the  President:  "The  very  secrets  of  our 
cabinet  councils  made  their  appearance  in  an  in- 
fiunous  paper,  printed  in  a  neighboring  city,  the 
colmnns  of  which  were  daily  charged  with  flat- 
tery of  yourself  and  foul  abuse  of  your  cabinet." 
There  was  no  exception  in  the  letter  in  fayor  of 
any  one.  All  were  equally  included :  all  took 
their  resolutions  together  (Mr.  Granger  ex- 
cepted who  was  not  present),  and  determined 
to  resign  at  once,  and  in  a  body,  and  to  publish 
their  reasons — the  circumstances  under  which 
they  acted  justifying,  in  their  opinion,  this  ab- 
rupt and  unceremonious  separation  from  their 
chief.  All  carried  this  resolye  into  effect,  except 
Mr.  Webster,  who  was  induced  to  re-consider 
his  determination,  and  to  remain.  The  reasons 
for  this  act  should  be  given,  so  fiur  as  they  are 
essential,  in  the  words  of  the  retiring  ministers 
themselTes:  and,  accordingly  here  they  are; 
and  first  firom  Mr.  Ewing: 

^  This  bill,  framed  and  fashioned  according  to 

rlur  own  suggestions,  in  the  initiation  of  which 
and  another  member  of  your  cabinet  were 
made  by  you  the  agents  and  negotiators,  was 
passed  by  largo  majorities  through  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  sent  to  you,  and  you  re- 
jected it  Important  as  was  the  part  which  I  had 
taken,  at  vour  request,  in  the  origination  of  this 
bill,  and  deeply  as  I  was  committed  for  your  ac- 
tion upon  it,  you  never  consulted  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  veto  message.  You  did  not  even  re- 
fer to  it  in  conversation,  and  the  first  notice  I 
had  of  its  contents  was  derived  from  rumor. 
And  to  me,  at  least,  you  have  done  nothing  to 
wipe  away  the  personal  indignity  arising  out  of 
the  act  I  gathered,  it  is  true,  from  your  con- 
versation, shortiy  after  the  bill  had  passed  the 
House,  that  you  had  a  strong  purpose  to  reject 
it ;  but  nothmg  was  said  like  soft^ing  or  apol- 
ogy to  me,  either  in  reference  to  myself  or  to 
those  with  whom  I  had  conmiunicated  at  your 
request,  and  who  had  acted  themselves  and  in- 
duced the  two  Houses  to  act  upon  the  fidth  of 
that  communication.  And,  stnnse  as  it  may 
seem,  the  veto  message  attacks  m  an  especial 
manner  the  very  provisions  which  were  inserted 
at  your  request ;  and  even  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poration, which  was  not  only  agreed  to  by  you. 
but  esp^sially  changed  to  meet  your  expressea 
wishes,  is  made  the  subject  of  your  cnticism. 
Different  men  might  view  this  transaction  in 
different  points  of  light,  but,  under  these  cir- 
eumstanoes,  as  a  matter  of  personal  honor,  it 


would  be  hard  for  me  to  ] 

sel,  to  seal  my  lips  and  leave  i 

undisclosed  where  lies  in  this  tnuuBcttan  the  dft- 

parture  teem  straightforwardneaa  and 

So  &r  indeed  from  admitting  the  < 

which  you  gave  to  this  bill  in  ita  i 

explaining  and  excusii^  your  i 

lent  hostility  towards  it^  you  throw  into  year 

veto  message  an  interrogatory  equhralent  to  la 

assertion  that  it  was  such  a  bill  as  joa  had  tf- 

ready  declared  could  not  reodve  your 

Such  is  the  obvious  eflbct  of  the  first  i 

tory  clause  on  the  second  page.    It 

force  of  an  assertion  withont  its  open 

I  have  met  and  refuted  this,  the 

ence  ftt>m  your  language^  in  mv  pfecediBg  slito- 


yoal  ani 


ment,  the  correctness  of  wh 
will  not  call  in  question." 


Of  the  cause  assigned  for  the 
change  in  relation  to  the  bill, 
Botts'  letter,  Mr.  Ewing  thus 

self: 

*^  And  no  doubt  was  thrown  out  on  thi  Hib- 
pect  (veto  of  the  fiscal  corporation  hilil  by  jea 
m  my  hearing,  or  within  my  knowledge  utn 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Botts  came  to  year  mmk. 
Soon  after  the  reading  of  that  letter,  yon  thrar 
out  strong  intimations  that  yon  woula  veto  Ae 
billif  it  were  not  postponed.  That  letter  I  dM 
and  do  most  unequivocally  condemn,  hnt  it  M 
not  effect  the  constitutionality  cfthe  biD,  <r 
justify  you  in  rejecting  it  on  that  gromi;  it 
could  affect  only  the  expediency  of  yonracte; 
and,  whatever  yon  may  now  oeliere  as  to  tk 
scruples  existing  in  ^^onr  mind,  in  this  and  iaa 
kindred  source  Uiere  is  strong  groood  to  htSm 
they  have  their  origm." 

Mr.  Badger,  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

''  At  the  cabinet  meeting  held  on  the  lM«f 
August  last  (the  attorney-general  and  the  ftffe* 
master-general  being  absent),  the  snl^jectsfa 
exchange  bank,  or  institution,  was  faroi^  te> 
ward  by  the  President  himself  and  was  fHf 
considered.  Into  the  particukrs  of  what  pMi 
I  do  not  propose  now  to  enter.  It  wiU  be  wA- 
cient  to  say  that  it  was  then  distinctly  sttlrf 
and  understood  that  such  an  institution  mettb 
approbation  of  the  President,  and  was  damd 
by  him  free  of  constitutional  cfbjectkms ;  thtt  k 
desired  (if  Congress  should  deem  it  miiwij 
to  act  upon  the  subject  during  the  iawion)  tlal 
such  an  institution  should  be  adcmted  by  tkn 
body,  and  that  the  members  of  his  csIM 
would  aid  in  bringing  about  that  resolt;  asi 
Messrs.  Webster  and  Ewing  wci«  iiT"*"y  i** 
quested  by  the  President  to  have  m  ooBMoioa- 
tion  upon  the  subject  with  certain  moBbtncf 
Congress.  In  consequence  of  what  psNsd  it 
this  meeting,  I  saw  such  fHenda  in  Cosfisss  tf 
I  deemed  it  proper  to  approach,  and  i  ~ 
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tbem  the  pwHige  of  a  bill  to  establish  such  an 
institiitioii,  assurmg  them  that  I  did  not  doubt 
it  would  receive  the  i^probation  of  the  Presi- 
dent The  bill  was  passed,  as  the  public  know, 
and  was  met  by  the  Teto.  Now,  if  the  Presi- 
dent, after  the  meeUng  of  the  18th  August,  had 
changed  his  mind  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress,  and  had  come  to  doubt  or  deny 
what  he  had  admitted  in  that  meetinff  (which  is 
the  most  faTortble  inteipretation  uat  can  be 
pat  upon  his  conduct),  it  was,  in  mv  opinion,  a 
plain  duty  on  his  part  to  have  made  Imown  to 
the  gentlemen  concerned  this  chanse  of  senti- 
ment— to  have  offered  than  an  i^logy  for  the 
unpleasant  situation  in  which  thejr  were  placed 
by  his  sgency— or,  at  IcMut,  to  have  softened,  by 
a  full  explanation  of  his  motiyes,  his  intended 
Teto  of  a  measure  in  promoting  the  success  of 
which  they,  at  his  request  had  rendered  their 
assistance.  But  this  the  President  did  not  do. 
Nerer,  from  the  moment  of  my  leaving  his  house 
on  the  18th,  did  he  open  his  lips  to  me  on  the 
•object  It  was  only  from  the  newspapers,  from 
mmor.  frmn  hearsay,  I  learned  that  he  had  de- 
nied tne  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  insti- 
totion,  and  had  made  the  most  solemn  asseyera- 
tkms  that  he  would  never  approve  a  measure 
wtUch  I  knew  was  suggested  by  himself  and 
wfaicfa  had  been,  at  his  own  instance,  introduced 
into  Congress.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
lliat  I  have  not  supposed,  and  do  not  now  sup- 
poae,  that  a  difference  merely  between  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  cabinet,  either  as  to  th^  constitu- 
tionality or  the  expediency  of  a  bank,  necessarily 
interposes  any  obstsdes  to  a  full  and  cordial  co- 
opention  between  them  in  the  general  conduct 
of  his  administration ;  and  therefore  deeply  as  I 
regretted  the  veto  of  the  first  bill,  I  did  not  feel 
myvelf  at  liberty  to  retire  on  that  account  from 
mj  situation.  But  the  facts  attending  the  initi- 
ation and  disapproval  of  the  last  bill  made  a  case 
totally  different  from  that — one  it  is  believed 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  cabinets ; 
presenting,  to  say  nothing  more,  a  measure  em- 
oraoed  and  then  repudiated— efforts  prompted 
and  then  disowned — services  rendered  and  then 
treated  with  scorn  or  neglect  Such  a  case  re- 
qmred,  in  my  iudgment,  upon  considerations, 
priTSte  and  public,  that  the  official  relations  sub- 
aiating  between  the  President  and  myself  should 
be  immediately  dissolved." 

Mr.  BxLL,  Secretary  at  War. 

'^  I  called  to  see  the  President  on  offidal  busi- 
aeas  on  the  morning  (Monday,  16th  August) 
bflfcre  the  first  veto  message  was  sent  in.  I 
flMmd  him  reading  the  message  to  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  read 
the  material  pasnces  to  me.  Upon  reading 
fbmt  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  superior  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  business  done  by  the 
fate  bank  of  the  United  States  in  furnishing  ex- 
between  the  different  States  and  sec- 


tions of  the  Union,  I  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  meant  to  intimate  that 
he  would  have  no  objection  to  a  htaik  which 
should  be  restricted  in  dealing  in  exchanges,  that 
I  interrupted  him  in  the  reading,  and  asked  if  I 
was  to  understand,  by  what  he  had  just  road, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to  a 
bank  in  the  District  of  Columbis^  with  oflSocs  or 
agencies  m  the  States,  having  the  privilege,  with- 
out their  assent,  to  deal  in  exchanges  between 
them,  and  in  foreign  bills.  He  promptly  replied 
that  he  thought  experience  had  shown  the  ne- 
cessity of  sudi  a  power  in  the  government  I 
could  not  restrun  the  immediate  expression  of 
my  gratification  upon  hearing  this  avowal.  I  sud 
to  the  President  at  once,  that  what  I  had  feared 
would  lead  to  fatal  dissension  among  our  friends, 
I  now  regarded  as  rather  fortunate  than  other- 
wise ;  that  his  veto  of  the  bill  then  before  him 
(the  first  one),  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
much  better  one.  I  also  congratulated  him  upon 
the  ham>y  circumstance  of  uie  delay  which  had 
taken  place  in  sendine  in  his  veto  message.  The 
heat  and  violence  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected if  the  veto  had  been  sent  in  immediately 
upon  the  passace  of  the  bill,  would  now  be 
avoided.  Time  had  been  given  for  cool  reflec- 
tion, and  as  the  message  did  not  exclude  the 
idea  of  a  bank  in  some  form,  no  unpleasant  con- 
sequences would  be  likely  to  follow.  He  ex- 
pressed his  great  surprise  that  there  should  be 
so  much  excitement  upon  the  subject ;  said  that 
he  had  had  his  mind  made  up  on  the  bill  before 
him  from  the  first  but  had  delayed  his  message 
that  there  should  be  time  for  the  excitement  to 
wear  off;  that  nothing  could  be  more  easy  than 
to  pass  a  bill  which  would  answer  all  necessary 
purposes ;  that  it  could  be  done  in  three  days. 
The  next  day,  having  occasion  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent agun,  he  requested  me  to  fdmi^  him  with 
such  information  as  the  war  department  afforded 
of  the  embarrassments  attending  the  transfer 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue  to  dis- 
tant points  on  the  frontier,  in  Florida.  Ac  He 
at  the  same  time  requested  me  to  oraw  up  a 
brief  statement  of  my  views  upon  the  subject, 
showing  the  practical  advantages  and  necessity 
of  such  a  fiscal  institution  as  he  had  thought  of 
proposing.  Such  information  as  I  could  £»tily 
collect  from  the  heads  of  the  principal  disbursing 
bureaus  of  the  department  I  handed  to  him  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  knowing  that  time 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  state  in 
which  the  question  then  was.  He  received  the 
statements  I  gave  him  with  manifest  indifference, 
and  alarmed  me  by  remarking  that  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  would  give  his  assent  (as  I 
understood  him)  to  any  bank." 

This  was  "hir.  BelPs  first  knowledge  of  the 
second  bill — all  got  from  the  President  himself 
and  while  he  was  under  nervous  apprehension 
of  the  storm  which  was  to  burst  upon  him.    He 
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goes  on  to  detail  the  subsequent  consultations 
with  his  cabinet,  and  especially  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster, as  heretofore  given;  and  concludes  with 
expressing  the  impossibility  of  his  remaining 
longer  in  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  the  attorney-general,  re- 
signed in  a  brief  and  general  letter,  only  stating 
that  circumstances  chiefly  connected  with  the 
fiscal  agent  bills,  made  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 
His  reserve  was  supposed  to  bo  induced  by  the 
dose  fHendly  relation  in  which  he  stood  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Clay.  Palliation  for  Mr.  Tyler's 
conduct  was  attempted  to  be  found  by  some  of 
his  friends  in  the  alleged  hostility  of  Mr.  Clay 
to  him,  and  desire  to  brow-beat  him,  and  em- 
barrass him.  No  doubt  Mr.  Clay  was  indig- 
nant, and  Justly  so,  at  the  first  reto,  well  know- 
faig  the  cause  of  it  as  he  showed  in  his  replies 
to  Mr.  Rives  and  Mr.  Archer:  but  that  was 
after  the  veto.  But  even  then  the  expression 
of  his  indignation  was  greatly  restrained,  and  he 
yielded  to  his  fHends  in  twice  putting  off  his 
speech  on  that  first  veto,  that  he  might  not  dis- 
turb Mr.  Tyler  in  his  preparation  of  the  second 
bill.  The  interest  at  stake  was  too  great— no 
less  than  the  loss  of  the  main  fimits  of  the  presi- 
dential election — for  him  to  break  voluntarily 
with  Mr.  Tyler.  He  restrained  himself^  and 
only  ceased  his  self-restraint,  when  temporizing 
would  no  longer  answer  any  purpose ;  and  only 
denounced  Mr.  Tyler  when  he  knew  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  embraces  of  a  third  party — taken 
his  stand  against  any  national  bank  as  a  means 
of  reconciling  himself  to  the  democracy — and 
substituted  "a  secret  cabal^^  (which  he  stigma- 
tized as  ^^  a  kitchen  cabinet ")  in  place  of  his 
constitutional  advisers. 

Two  days  after  the  appearance  of  those  letters 
of  resignation,  the  whole  of  which  came  out  in 
the  National  Intelligencer,  Mr.  Webster  pub- 
lished his  reasons  for  not  joining  in  that  act  with 
his  colleagues :  and  justice  to  him  requires  this 
paper  to  be  given  in  his  own  words.  It  is  dated 
September  13th,  and  addressed  to  Messrs.  Gales 
and  Seaton,  the  well  reliable  whig  editors  in 
Washington. 

"  Lest  any  misapprehension  should  exist,  as 
to  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  difier  from 
the  course  pursued  by  my  late  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  remain  in  my  place,  first,  because 
I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reasons  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  cabinet,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
its  own  members.    I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of 


the  absolute  necessity  of  an  institatioii,  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  reveniK  ind 
financial  operations,  and  to  give  the  ooontry  the 
blessings  of  a  pxid  earmaey  and  dieap  ex- 
changes. Notwithstanding  what  has  pasted,  I 
have  confidence  that  the  Preaideiit  wilf  oo-cnr- 
ate  with  the  legislature  in  overoominjs  all  mff- 
culties  in  the  attainment  of  these  olgeets ;  and 
it  is  to  the  union  of  the  whig  ptf^* — ^J  whidi 
I  mean  the  whole  party,  the  whig  nesideDt,  the 
whig  Confess,  and  the  whis  people— that  I  look 
for  a  realization  of  our  wishea.  I  can  look  no- 
where else.  In  the  second  place,  if  I  had  seen 
reasons  to  resign  my  office,  I  should  not  have 
done  so,  without  pvinp;  the  President  reaaouble 
noticCj  and  afibrdins  hmn  time  to  select  the  hands 
to  which  he  should  confide  the  delicate  and  im- 
portant affairs  now  pending  in  this  department" 

Notwithstanding  the  tone  of  this  letter,  it  ii 
entirely  certain  that  Mr.  Webster  had  agreed 
to  go  out  with  his  oolleagoeSi  and  was  txpttbti 
to  have  done  so  at  the  time  they  sent  in  thdr 
resignations;  but,  in  the  meanwhile^  means  hid 
been  found  to  effect  a  change  in  his  detennioBr 
tk>n,  probably  by  disavowing  the  sppUcation  of 
any  part  of  ibe  New  York  Herald  letter  to  In 
— certainly  (as  it  appears  finom  his  letter)  tj 
promising  a  co-operation  in  the  estaUiafanvt 
of  a  national  bank  (for  that  is  whst  was  ia- 
tended  by  the  blessings  of  a  sound  cunengr  aad 
cheap  exchanges):  and  also  equally  oeitHD, 
from  the  same  letter,  that  he  was  made  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  be  able  to  keep  all  wh^gsy 
together — ^whig  President  Tyler,  whig  idbmiIwti 
of  Congress,  and  whig  people,  throogfaoiit  the 
Union.  The  belief  of  these  things  showa  tkit 
Mr.  Webster  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ti»- 
mation  of  a  third  party,  resting  on  »  dwnocntie 
basis ;  and  that  the  President  himself  was  ii 
regular  march  to  the  democraUo  campu  Bst  of 
all  this  hereafter. 

The  reconstruction  of  his  cabinet  beeasM  tb 
immediate  care  of  the  Preudent^  and  in  tki 
course  of  a  month  it  was  aooomplished.  Ife 
Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvaniai  was  anroisH 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  the  depsrtneat  of 
war  was  offered  to  Mr.  Jostice  McLean  of  thi 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  1901 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  place,  it  was  coiiiiMitd 
upon  John  C.  Spencer,  Bsq.,  of  New  Toik ;  Mr. 
Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  was  appoiBied 
Secretary  of  the  Navy— Hugh  S.  Legaic^  Esq.. 
of  South  Carolina,  Attorney-General— Charia 
A.  Wickliffo,  Esq.,  of  Kentnckj,  Postaaslcr 
General    This  cabinet  was  not  of  unifDna  fo- 
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liUcal  oomplezion.  Mr.  Webstar  had  been  per- 
maaeiitl  J  of  that  par^  which,  imder  whatso- 
erer  name,  had  remained  antagonistic  to  the 
democracj.  Mr.  Forward  c^e  into  public  life 
democratic,  and  afterwards  acted  with  its  an- 
tagonists :  the  same  of  Mr.  WicUiiTe  and  Mr. 
Spencer :  Mr.  Upshnr  a  whig,  classed  with  Mr. 
Calhoun's  political  friends— Mr.  L^gare  the  oon- 
trmiy,  and  democntic^  and  distioguished  for  op- 
position to  nullification,  secession,  and  disunion. 


CHAPTBB   LXXXV. 

BEPUBIATK^  OF  MB.  TTLSB  BY  THE  WHIO  PAB- 
TT:  THEIB  MANIFESTO:  OOXTHTEB  MANIFESTO 
BT  MB.  OALEB  CUSHINO. 

Tax  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  relation  to  a  na- 
tional bank  produced  its  natural  e£foct  upon  the 
party  which  had  elected  him-— disgust  and  re- 
Tolt.  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  individual 
members  boldly  denounced  and  renounced  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  crushed  there,  for  his  assail- 
ants WHO  many  and  fierce— his  defenders  few, 
and  feeble.  But  a  more  formal  act  of  condem- 
nation, and  separation  was  wanted — and  had. 
On  the  II th  day  of  September — the  day  of  the 
cabinet  resignations,  and  two  days  after  the 
transmission  of  the  second  veto  message — the 
wlu|pB  of  the  two  Houses  had  a  fomud  meeting 
to  consider  what  they  should  do  in  the  new, 
anomalous,  and  acephalous  condition  in  which 
they  found  themselves.  The  deliberations  were 
eondocted  wiUi  all  form.  Mr.  Senator  Dixon 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah  Morrow  of 
Ohio— both  of  th^n  men  venerable  for  age 
and  diaracter — ^were  appointed  presidents ;  and 
Messrs.  Kenneth  Rayner  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Christopher  Morgan  of  New  York,  and 
Bichard  W.  Thompson  of  Indiana — all  members 
of  the  House — were  appointed  secretaries.  Mr. 
Ifangum,  of  North  Carolina,  then  offered  two 
iMolntions: 

"  1.  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  whigs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  publish  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  containing  a  succmct 
exposition  of  the  prominent  procee£ngs  of  the 
extra  session  of  Congress,  of  the  measures  that 
hmwe  been  adopted,  and  those  in  which  they 
have  failed,  ana  the  canses  of  such  fidlure ;  to- 


gether with  such  other  matters  as  may  exhibit 
truly  the  condition  of  the  whig  party  and  whig 


That  a  committee  of  three  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  five  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
be  appointed  to  prepare  such  address,  and  sub- 
mit it  to  a  meetmg  of  the  whigs  on  Monday 
morning  next  the  13th  inst.,  at  half  past  8 
o'dodt?' 

Both  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  Messrs.  Berrien  of  Georgia,  Tallmadge  of 
New  York,  and  Smith  of  Indima  were  appoint- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  Senate ;  and  Messrs.  Ev- 
erett of  Vermont,  Mason  of  Ohio,  Kennedy  of 
Maryland,  John  C.  CUric  of  New  York,  and 
Rayner  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  meeting  reassem- 
bled, and  the  committee  made  their  report 
Mudi  of  it  was  taken  up  with  views  and  recom- 
mendfttions  in  relation  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  party :  it  is  only  of  what  relates  to  the  re- 
pudiation of  Mr.  Tyler  that  this  history  intends 
to  speak :  for  government  with  us  is  a  struggle 
of  parties :  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
parties  are  put  up,  and  put  down,  in  order  to 
understand  how  the  government  is  managed. 
An  opening  paragn^  of  the  address  set  forth 
that,  for  twelve  years  the  whigs  had  carried  on 
a  contest  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  the 
equalization  of  exchanges,  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  industry — all  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  national  bank— declaring  these  ob- 
jects to  be  misunderstood  by  no  one— and  the 
bank  itself  held  to  be  secured  in  the  presiden- 
tial election,  and  its  establishment  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  extra  session.  The  address  then 
goes  on  to  tell  how  these  cherished  hopes  were 
firustrated: 

"  It  is  with  profound  and  poignant  regret  that 
we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  invoke  your 
attention  to  this  point  Upon  the  great  and 
leading  measure  touching  this  question,  our 
anxious  endeavors  to  respond  to  the  earnest 
prayer  of  the  nation  have  been  fhistrated  by  an 
act  as  unlooked  for  as  it  is  to  be  lamented.  We 
grieve  to  say  to  you  that  by  the  exercise  of  that 
power  in  tlie  constitution  which  has  ever  been 
regarded  with  suspidon,  and  often  with  odium, 
by  the  people — a  power  which  we  had  hopea 
was  never  to  be  exhibited  on  this  subject,  by  a 
whig  President — we  have  been  defeated  in  two 
attempts  to  create  a  fiscal  agent,  which  the 
wants  of  the  country  had  demonstrated  to  us, 
in  the  most  absolute  formoC  ^tool^XAX^^so^- 
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nently  neoesmy  and  proper  in  the  present 
emergency.  Twice  have  we,  with  the  utmost 
diligence  and  deliberation,  matured  a  plan  for 
the  collection,  safe-keeping  and  disbursing  of 
the  public  moneys  through  the  agency  of  a  cor- 
poration adapted  to  that  end,  and  twice  has  it 
been  our  fitte  to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the 
President,  through  the  application  of  the  reto 
power.  The  character  of  that  veto  in  each  case, 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  administered, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  has  met  the  de- 
cided disapprobation  of  your  friends  in  Con- 
gress, are  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  public 
documents  and  the  debates  relating  to  it  This 
subject  has  acquired  a  painful  interest  with  us, 
and  will  doubtless  acquire  it  with  you,  from 
the  unhappy  derelopments  with  whidi  it  is  ao- 
compani^.  We  are  constrained  to  say,  that 
we  find  no  ground  to  justify  us  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  yeto  of  the  President  has  been  in- 
terposed on  this  question  solely  upon  conscien- 
tious and  well-oonsidered  opimons  of  constitu- 
tional scruple  as  to  his  duty  in  the  case  present- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  too  many  proofs  haye 
been  forced  upon  our  observation  to  leave  us 
free  from  the  apprehension,  that  the  President 
has  permitted  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  an 
opinion  that,  by  this  exhibition  of  his  preroga- 
tive, he  might  be  able  to  divert  the  policy  of  his 
administration  into  a  channel  which  should  load 
to  new  political  combinations,  and  accomplish 
results  which  must  overthrow  the  present  di- 
visions of  party  in  the  country ;  and  nnally  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  which  those  who  elect- 
ed him,  at  least,  have  never  contemplated.  We 
have  seen  from  an  early  period  of  the  session, 
that  the  whig  party  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  President.  With  mortification  we  have 
observed  that  his  associations  more  sedulously 
aimed  at  a  free  communion  with  those  who 
have  been  busy  to  prostrate  our  purposes, 
rather  than  those  whose  principles  seemed  to 
be  most  identified  with  the  power  by  which  he 
was  elected.  Wc  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  has  permitted  himself  to  be  approached, 
coimsell^  and  influenced  by  those  who  have 
manifested  least  interest  in  the  success  of  whig 
measures.  What  were  represented  to  be  his 
opinions  and  designs  have  been  freely  and  even 
insolently  put  forth  in  certain  portions,  and 
those  not  the  most  reputable,  of  the  public 
press,  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  be  deemed 
offensive  to  his  honor,  as  it  certainly  was  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  believed  to  be  his 
frien<&.  In  the  earnest  endeavor  manifested 
by  the  members  of  the  whig  party  in  Congress 
to  ascertain  specifically  the  President's  notions 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  such  a  bill  relating 
to  a  fiscal  agent  as  would  be  likely  to  meet  his 
approbation,  the  frequent  changes  of  his  opinion, 
and  the  singular  want  of  consistency  in  his 
views,  have  bafiled  his  best  friends,  and  ren- 
dered the  hope  of  adjustment  with  him  impos- 
»ble." 


^  The  plan  of  an  ezehange  bank,  nicii  as  was 
reported  after  the  first  veto,  the  Prendent  k 
understood  by  more  than  one  member  of  Con- 
cress  to  whom  he  expressed  his  c^iinion,  to 
have  regarded  as  a  fitvorite  meemire.  Itwu 
in  view  of  this  opinion,  suggested  aa  it  is  in  his 
first  veto,  and  after  using  every  proper  efat 
to  ascertain  his  precise  views  npon  it»  that  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  RepreeentalifM  re- 
ported their  second  bill.  It  made  pRmsiQn 
for  a  bank  without  the  privilege  of  kcal  dis- 
counting, and  was  adapted  as  doeely  as  poaibk^ 
to  that  class  of  mercantile  operations  wmdi  the 
first  yeto  message  describes  wilii  approbatioi^ 
and  which  that  paper  spedflcally  illostntei  bj 
reference  to  the  'dealinffs  in  the  ezdiann' 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  in  1833,  wM 
the  President  affirms  '  amounted  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.'  Yet  this  piss, 
when  it  was  sulmiitted  to  him,  was  ol^jecled  to 
on  a  new  ground.  The  last  veto  has  nanmnrad 
the  question  of  a  bank  down  to  tlie  beab  of  tki 
sub-treasury  scheme,  and  it  is  obyioos  llram  thi 
opinions  of  that  message  that  the  ooontiy  n  not 
to  expect  any  thing  better  than  the  exploded 
sub-treasury,  or  some  measnre  of  the  swe 
character,  from  Mr.  Ttlks.  In  the  imdBt  of 
all  these  varieties  of  opinion,  an  impenstiaUe 
mystery  seemed  to  hang  over  the  whole  qnes' 
tion.  There  was  no  sudi  frank  interchai^  of 
sentiment  as  ou^ht  to  characterise  the  mt9- 
course  of  a  President  and  his  friends^  ud  the 
last  persons  in  the  government  who  would 
seem  to  have  been  intrusted  with  lua  eonilriwine 
on  those  embarrassing  topics  were  the  oonstits- 
tional  advisers  which  the  laws  had  providri 
for  him.  In  this  review  of  the  positicm  isto 
which  the  late  events  have  thrown  the  whig 
party,  it  is  with  profound  sorrow  we  look  to 
the  course  pursued  by  the  President.  He  hu 
wrested  from  us  one  of  the  best  firuits  of  a  Im 
and  painful  struggle,  and  the  consummatioa  of 
a  glorious  victory ;  he  has  even  peiiiaps  thrown 
us  once  more  upon  the  field  of  politial  strife^ 
not  weakened  in  numbers,  nor  shorn  of  thi 
support  of  the  country,  bat  stripped  of  the 
arms  which  success  had  placed  in  our  hasdi^ 
and  left  again  to  rely  upon  that  high  patxiotiiB 
which  for  twelve  years  sustained  ns  in  a  ooq- 
flict  of  unequalled  asperity,  and  whidi  A^mD^ 
brought  us  to  the  ftilfilment  of  those  bril- 
liant hopes  which  he  has  done  so  mnch  to 
destroy." 

Having  thus  shown  the  loss,  by  the  coDdoet 
of  the  President,  of  all  the  main  fruits  of  s 
great  victory  after  a  twelve  years'  contest,  thi 
address  goes  on  to  look  to  the  fhture,  and  to 
inquire  what  is  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  piitf 
in  such  unexpected  and  disastrous  circsB- 
stances  ?  and  the  first  answer  to  that  infoiiT 
is,  to  establish  a  permanent  sepsimtioo  of  the 
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irty  from  Mr.  Tyler,  md  to  wash  their 
fall  ioooantabUi^  for  his  acts. 

IiIb  state  of  things,  the  whigs  will  nata- 
ik  with  anxiety  to  the  future,  and  in- 
Ittt  are  the  actual  relations  between 
liident  and  those  who  brought  hhn  into 
and  what,  in  the  opinion  of  theur  friends 
press,  should  be  their  course  hereafter. 
I  of  tnese  qiinstions  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
address  von  in  perfect  frankness  and 
reaerre,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  due 
to  others.  In  regard  to  the  first,  we 
■trained  to  say  tmtt  the  President,  by 
!M  ho  has  adopted  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
I  of  the  Teto  power  to  two  suooessire 
larters,  each  of  which  there  was  ^ust 

0  believe  would  meet  his  approbation ; 
irithdrawal  of  confidence  mm  his  real 
in  Congress  and  from  ibe  members  of 
net ;  by  his  bestowal  of  it  upon  others 
standing  their  notorious  opposition  to 

measures  of  his  administration,  has 
lily  separated  himself  fh>m  those  by 
aoertions  and  suffirafpes  he  was  elerated 

office  through  which  he  reached  his 

exalted  station.  The  existence  of  this 
•1  rdation  is  as  extraordinary  as  the 
ation  of  it  is  painful  and  mortifyipff. 
re  the  consequences  and  duties  whidi 
rt  of  it?  The  first  consequence  is,  that 
ho  brought  the  President  into  power 

no  longer,  in  any  manner  or  degree, 
Mid  responsible  or  blamed  for  the  ad- 
ition  of  the  exccutiye  brandi  of  the  gov- 
t ;  and  that  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ibould  be  exdusiTely  her«ifter  deemed 
able." 

comes  the  consideration  of  what  they 
lo?  and  after  inculcating,  in  the  ancient 
lie  laudable  policy  of  supporting  their 
«os  President  when  he  was  ^  Hght^  and 
IP  him  when  he  was  ^tprong^ — phrases 

1  by  all  parties,  to  be  complied  with  by 
;hey  go  on  to  recommend  courage  and 

0  their  discomfited  ranks — to  promise 
ictory  at  the  next  election ;  and  with  it 
ihlishment  of  all  their  measures,  crowned 
tional  bank. 

1  conduct  of  the  President  has  occa- 
bitter  mortification  and  deep  regret. 
lie  party,  therefore,  yielding  to  senti- 
if  d^pair,  abandon  its  duty,  and  submit 
it  and  disgrace?  Far  from  sufiering  such 
iimble  consequences,  the  very  disappoint- 
fhkAi  it  has  unfortunately  experienced 
aenre  only  to  redouble  its  exertions,  and 
ire  it  with  fresh  courage  to  persevere 

spirit  unsubdued  and  a  resolution  un- 
,  imtil  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is 


fhlly  re-established,  and  its  liberties  firmly  se- 
cured against  all  oanger  from  the  abuses,  en- 
croadiments  or  usurpations  of  the  executiTe 
department  of  the  government" 

This  was  the  manifesto,  so  far  as  it  concern! 
the  repudiation  of  Mr.  Tyler,  which  the  whig 
members  of  Congress  put  forth:  it  was  an- 
swered (under  the  name  of  an  address  to  hia 
consUtuents)  by  Mr.  Cushing,  in  what  may  be 
called  a  counter  manifesto :  for  it  was  on  the 
same  subject  as  the  other,  and  counter  to  it  at  all 
pomts--especially  on  the  ftmdamental  point  o^ 
vhich  party  the  Pretident  was  to  belong  to  I 
the  manifesto  of  the  whig  members  assigning 
him  to  the  democracy— the  counter  manifeeto 
claiming  him  for  the  whigs  I  In  this,  Mr. 
Cushing  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Webster  hi 
his  letter  of  resignation :  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  his  pleading  (for  such  it  was)  was  an  amr 
plification  of  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  editon 
of  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  of  the  one  to 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Choate,  and  of  another  to 
Mr.  Ketdinm,  of  New  York.  The  first  part  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  Cushing,  is  to  justify  the 
President  for  changing  his  course  on  the  fiscal 
corporation  bill ;  and  this  attempted  m  a  thmit 
at  Mr  Clay  thus: 

^  A  caucus  dictatorship  has  been  set  up  in 
Congress,  which^  not  satisfied  with  rulins  thai 
body  to  the  extinguishment  of  individuiu  firee- 
dom  of  opinion,  seeks  to  control  the  President 
in  his  proper  sphere  of  duty,  denounces  him  be- 
fore you  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  independ- 
ence and  his  conscience  to  its  decree,  and  pro- 
poses, through  subversion  of  the  fbndamental 
provisions  and  principles  of  the  constitution,  to 
usurp  the  command  of  the  government  It  is  a 
question,  therefore,  in  fact,  not  of  legislative 
measures,  but  of  revolution.  What  is  the  visi- 
ble, and  the  only  professed,  origin  of  these  ex- 
traordinary movements?  The  whig  party  in 
Congress  have  been  extremely  desirous  to  cause 
a  law  to  be  enacted  at  the  late  session,  incorpo- 
rating a  national  bank.  Encountering^  in  the 
veto  of  the  President,  a  constitutional  obstacle 
to  the  enactment  of  sudi  a  law  at  the  late  ses- 
sion, a  certain  portion  of  the  whig  party,  repre- 
sented by  the  caucus  dictatorship,  proceeds 
then,  in  the  beginning,  to  denounce  the  Presi- 
dent Will  you  concur  in  this  denunciation  of 
the  President?" 

This  was  the  accusation,  first  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Rives  in  the  Senate,  afterwards  obscurely 
intimated  in  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  two 
Massachusetts  senators ;  and  now  broadly  stated 
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hy  Mr.  OuBhing ;  without^  howerer,  naming  the 
imputed  dictator ;  which  was,  in  fiut,  mmeoes- 
tary.  Eyery  bodj  knew  that  Mr.  Clay  was  the 
person  intended ;  with  what  justice,  not  to  re- 
peat proofs  already  given,  let  the  single  UiCt 
answer,  that  these  caucus  meeUngs  (for  such 
there  were)  were  all  subsequent  to  Mr.  Tyler's 
change  on  the  bank  question!  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it !  and  solely  with  a  view  to  get  him 
back  1  and  that  by  conciliation  until  after  the 
iecood  veto.  In  this  thrust  at  Mr.  Clay  Mr. 
Gushing  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's feelings  as  well  as  those  of  Tyler;  for 
since  1832  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster  had  not 
been  amicable,  and  barely  kept  in  dyil  relations 
by  firiends,  who  had  fivquently  to  interpose  to 
preYent,  or  compose  outbreaks;  and  even  to 
make  in  the  Senate  fonnal  annunciation  of  re- 
conciliation effected  between  them.  But  the 
design  required  Mr.  Clay  to  be  made  the  cause 
cf  the  rejection  of  the  bank  bills ;  and  also  re- 
quired him  to  be  crippled  as  the  leader  of  the 
anti-administration  whigs.  In  this  view  Mr. 
Gushing  resumes: 

''When  Lord  Grenville  broke  up  the  whig 
party  of  England,  in  1807,  by  the  unseasonable 
pressure  of  some  great  question,  and  its  conse- 
quent loss, '  Wliy,'  gaid  Sheridan, '  did  they  not 
put  it  off.  as  Fox  did  ?  I  have  heard  of  men 
running  their  heads  against  a  wall ;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  men  building  a 
wall,  and  squaring  it,  and  clamping  i^  for  the 
express  purpose  of  knocking  out  their  brains 
against  it.'  This  6on  r/20^  of  Sheridan's  will  ap- 
ply to  the  whig  party  in  Congress,  it,  on  account 
of  the  fiiilure  of  the  bank  bill  at  the  late  session, 
they  secede  from  the  administration,  and  set  up 
as  a  Tertium  Quid  in  tlie  government,  neither 
administration  nor  opposition." 

Having  presented  this  spectacle  of  their  brains 
beaten  out  against  a  wall  of  their  own  raising, 
if  the  whig  party  should  follow  Mr.  Clay  into 
opposition  to  the  Tyler- Webster  administration, 
Mr.  Gushing  took  the  party  on  another  tack — 
that  of  the  bird  in  the  hand,  which  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush ;  and  softly  commences  with  them 
on  the  profit  of  using  the  presidential  power 
while  they  had  it : 

"  Is  it  wise  for  the  whig  party  to  throw  away 
the  actuality  of  power  for  the  current  four  years  1 
If  so,  for  what  object?  For  some  contingent 
posnoUity  four  years  hence  ?  If  so,  what  one  ? 
Is  the  contingent  possibility  of  advancing  to 
power  Ibur  years  hence  any  one  particular  man 


in  its  ranks,  whoever  he  may  be.  and 

eminently  deserving:  a  suflSdent  object  to  i 

the  whig  party  to  abdicate  the  power  whkii  it- 
self as  a  body  possesses  now  ?  " 


And  changing  again,  and  from  sedactioa  Id 
terror,  he  presents  to  them,  as  the  most  sppd- 
ling  of  all  calamities,  the  possible  eledin  of 
a  democraUc  President  at  the  next  nkftia 
through  the  deplorable  divin<Mis  cf  the  1% 
party. 

<*  If  so,  will  its  sbdMStioii  of  powernow  tiBdt» 
promote  that  object?  Is  it  notion  the  ooatiaiy, 
the  very  means  to  make  sure  the  sooeess  cChm 
candidate  of  the  democratic  party  ?  " 

Proceeding  to  the  direct  defence  cf  the  Pnri- 
dent,  he  then  boldly  absohres  him  from  asj 
violation  of  fiuth  in  rejecting  the  two  bank  Uk 
Thus: 

'^In  refusing  to  sign  those  Inllsi,  then,  hsni- 
lated  no  engagement,  and  committad  BDaetflf 
perfidy  in  the  sense  of  a  forfeited  pledge." 


-And  advancing  from  exculpation  to  1 
he  makes  it  an  act  of  conscience  in  Mr.  Tfleris 
reftising  to  sign  them,  and  places  lum  nndertka 
imperious  command  of  a  triple  power  soS' 
science,  constitution,  oath ;  without  the  feeol^ 
of  doing  otherwise  than  he  did. 

*<But,  in  this  particular,  the  President  asm 
upright  man,  could  do  no  otherwise  than  he  did 
He  conscientiously  disapproved  those  bilk 
And  the  constitution,  which  be  was  swon  to 
obey,  commancU  him,  expressly  and  ptiiii 
torilv  commands  him,  if  he  do  not  approie  m 
any  bill  presented  to  him  for  his  aignatora  to 
return  it  to  the  House  of  Congreae  m  whim  il 
originated.  ^  If  he  appove  he  shall  eicn  it:  ff 
not,  he  SHALL  return  it,'  are  the  wor&  of  tM 
constitution.  Would  you  as  cons^entions  hmb 
yourselves,  forbid  the  President  of  the  UnitBd 
States  to  have  a  conscience  ?  " 

Acquittal  of  the  President  of  all  hand  in  lit 
initiation  of  the  second  bill,  is  the  next  tMk  of 
Mr.  Cushing,  and  he  boldly  essays  it. 


^  The  President,  it  is  chaiged,  trifled  with  obi 
or  more  of  the  retiring  secretmoa.    Of  1 ' 

occurred  at  cabinet  meetings,  the  publie  1 

and  can  know  nothing.  But,  as  to  the  Mi 
point,  whether  he  initiated  the  fiscal  ooipontifla 
bill.  This  idea  is  incompatible  with  the  ditei 
and  facts  above  stated,  which  show  that  the  cm- 
sideration  of  a  new  bill  was  forced  on  the  ?tmr 
dent  by  members  of  Coneress.  It  ia,  alia 
incompatible  with  the  feet  that  on  Tnssdiy,tk 
17th  of  August,  as  it  is  said  by  the  SeoctuT 
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of  War,  the  Preiident  expressed  to  him  doabt 
M  to  anj  MfV* 

Now  what  happened  m  these  cabinet  meet- 
ings is  well  known  to  the  public  from  the  con- 
current statement  of  three  of  the  secretaries, 
and  from  presidential  dedaraUons  to  members 
of  Congress,  and  these  statements  coTer  the 
mam  point  of  the  initiation  of  the  second  bill  by 
the  President  himself;  and  that  not  on  the  18th, 
bat  the  16th  of  August,  and  not  only  to  his 
cabinet  but  to  lir.  Stuart  of  Virginia  the  same 
crening ;  and  that  it  was  two  days  afterwards 
that  the  two  members  of  Congress  called  upon 
him  (Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Berrien),  not  to  fbroe 
him  to  take  a  bill,  but  to  be  forced  by  him  to 
nm  his  own  bill  through  in  three  days.  De- 
mninng  to  the  idea  that  the  President  could  be 
forced  by  members  of  Congress  to  adopt  an  ob- 
Dozious  bfll,  the  brief  statement  is,  that  it  is  not 
true.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  quoted 
remaik  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Bell, 
that  the  President  expressed  to  him  a  doubt 
wiiether  he  would  8%n  any  bank  bill— leaving 
out  the  astcmishment  of  the  Secretary  at  that 
deehration,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  Pre- 
■ident  the  day  before  to  funush  focts  in  &Torof 
tbB  biU ;  and  who  came  to  deliver  a  statement  of 
these  focts  thus  prepared,  and  in  great  haste, 
Qpcm  request ;  and  when  brought,  received  with 
indilTerenoe !  and  a  doubt  expressed  whether  he 
would  sign  any  bilL  Far  from  proving  that  the 
President  had  a  consistent  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  object  of  the  mutilated  quota- 
tian  from  Mr.  Bell — it  proves  just  the  contrary ! 
ffOfcs  that  the  President  was  for  the  bill,  and 
began  it  himself^  on  the  16th ;  and  was  laying 
an  anchor  to  windward  for  its  rejection  on  the 
17th  1  having  changed  during  the  n%ht 

The  retirement  of  all  the  cabinet  ministers 
but  one,  and  that  for  such  reasons  as  they  gave, 
is  treated  by  Mr.  Cushing  as  a  thing  of  no  sig- 
nification, and  of  no  consequence  to  any  body 
bat  themselves.  He  calls  it  a  common  fret 
whidi  has  happened  under  many  administra- 
tions,  and  of  no  permanent  consequence,  pro- 
Tided  good  successors  are  appointed.  All  that 
is  right  enough  where  secretaries  retire  for  per- 
aoBal  reasons,  such  as  are  often  seen ;  but  when 
they  retire  because  they  impeach  the  President 
of  great  moral  delinquency,  and  refuse  to  remain 
with  him  on  that  account,  the  state  of  the  case 
la  altered.  He  and  they  are  public  officers ;  and 


officers  at  the  head  of  the  government;  and 
their  public  conduct  is  matter  of  national  con- 
cern; and  the  peoplo  have  a  right  to  inquire 
and  to  know  the  public  conduct  of  public  men. 
The  fret  that  Mr.  Webster  remained  is  con- 
sidered as  overbalancing  the  withdrawal  of  all 
the  others;  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Cush- 
ing: 

"  And  that,  whilst  those  gentlemen  have  re- 
tired^ yet  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  whose  pa- 
triotism and  ability  you  have  more  immediate 
cause  to  confide,  has  declared  tiuit  he  knows  no 
sufficient 'Cause  for  such  separation,  and  con- 
tinues to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  sta- 
tion which  he  fills  with  so  much  honor  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  country.'' 

Certainly  it  was  a  circumstance  of  high  mo- 
ment to  Mr.  Tyler  that  one  of  his  cabinet  re- 
mained with  him.  It  was  something  in  such  a 
general  withdrawing,  and  for  such  reasons  as 
were  given,  and  was  considered  a  great  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster  at  the  time.  As 
such  it  was  well  remembered  a  short  time  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Webster,  having  answered  the 
purposes  for  which  he  was  retained,  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  example  of  his  old  col- 
leagues. The  address  of  Mr.  Cushing  goes  on 
to  show  itself  in  terms,  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  whig  party — saying : 

**Tet  an  address  has  gone  forth  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  Congress,  purporting  to 
be  the  unanimoits  act  of  a  meeting  of  the  whigs 
of  Congress,  which,  besides  arraigning  the  Pre- 
sident on  various  allegations  of  fret  and  surmises 
not  fret,  recommends  such  radical  changes  of  the 
constitution." 

The  address  itself  of  the  whig  party  is  treated 
as  the  work  of  Mr.  Clay — as  an  emanation  of 
that  caucus  dictatorship  in  Congress  of  which 
he  was  always  the  embodied  idea.    He  says: 

<<  Those  changes,  if  efiected,  would  concentrate 
the  chief  powers  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
that  of  wnich  this  document  (the  whig  address) 
itself  is  an  emanation,  namely  a  caucus  dictator- 
ship of  Congress." 

This  defence  by  Mr.  Cushing,  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Webster,  and  all  the  writers  in  the  in- 
terests of  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  signified  nothing 
against  the  concurrent  statements  of  the  retir- 
ing senators,  and  the  confirmatory  statements 
of  many  members  of  Congress.  The  whig  party 
recoiled  from  him.     Instead  of  that   ^whig 
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Presidont,  whig  Congress,  and  whig  people," 
formed  into  a  irnit^  with  the  Tision  of  which  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  induced  to  remain  when  his 
colleagues  retired — instead  of  this  unity,  there 
was  soon  found  diyersity  enough.  The  whig 
party  remained  with  Mr.  Clay ;  the  whig  Sec- 
retary of  State  returned  to  Massachusetts,  in- 
quiring, ''  lohere  am  I  to  go?  "  The  whig  de- 
fender of  Mr.  Tyler  went  to  China,  clothed 
with  a  mission;  and  returning,  found  that 
greatest  calamity,  the  election  of  a  democratic 
President,  to  be  a  fixed  fact;  and. being  so 
fixed,  he  joined  it^  and  got  another  commission 
thereby :  while  Af  r.  Tyler  himself  who  was  to 
have  been  the  Roman  cement  of  this  whig  umty, 
continued  his  march  to  the  democratic  camp — 
arriTed  there— knocked  at  the  gate— asked  to 
be  let  in:  and  was  refiised.  The  national  dem- 
ocratic Baltimore  conTention  would  not  recog- 
nize him. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVI. 

Tins  DANISH  BOUND  Dn£& 

This  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  at  this  extra  session  of  Congress 
by  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by 
the  President  communicated  to  Congress  along 
with  his  message.  He  did  not  seem  to  call  for 
legislative  action,  as  the  subject  was  diplomatic, 
and  relations  were  established  between  the 
countries,  and  the  remedy  proposed  for  the 
evil  stated  was  simply  one  of  negotiation.  The 
origin  and  history  of  these  dues,  and  the  claims 
and  acquicscenoes  on  which  they  rest,  are  so 
clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  by  Mr.  Webster, 
and  the  amelioration  he  proposed  so  natural 
and  easy  for  the  United  States,  and  the  subject 
now  acquiring  an  increasing  interest  with  us, 
that  I  draw  upon  his  report  for  nearly  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  said  of  it  in  this  chapter; 
and  which  is  enough  for  the  general  reader. 
The  report  says : 

*'  The  right  of  Denmark  to  levy  these  dues  is 
asserted  on  the  ground  of  ancient  usage,  coming 
down  from  the  period  when  that  power  had 
possession  of  both  shores  of  the  Belt  and  Soimd. 
However  questionable  the  right  or  uncertam  its 


origin,  it  has  been  recognised  by  Ei 
governments,  in  several  tmtie^  with 
mark,  some  of  whom  entered  into  It  at  at  cnfy 
a  period  as  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  inas- 
much as  our  treaty  with  that  power  contun 
a  clause  putting  us  on  the  same  ibotiog  te  tUs 
respect  as  other  the  most  fiaTored  natisB^it 
has  been  acquiesced  in,  or  rather  has  not  beet 
denied  by  us.  The  treaty  of  1645,  betweea 
Denmark  and  Holland,  to  whieh  a  ttfiffof  tk 
principal  articles  then  known  in  cauuuae^ 
with  a  rule  of  measurement  and  a  fixed  imto  « 
duty,  was  appended,  together  with  a  anhseqiMrt 
one  between  the  same  partiea  in  1701,  WHidir 
tory  and  explanatory  of  the  former,  has  tea 
generally  considered  as  the  htum  of  all  nte- 
quent  treaties,  and  among  them  of  our  oei^ 
concluded  in  1826,  and  limited  to  oontinne  tea 
years  from  its  date,  and  (brther  ontil  ths  oi 
of  one  year,  after  notioo  by  either  pu^  ^  a 
intention  to  terminate  it^  and  whl^  k  afllii 


'^Treaties  have  also  been 
Denmark,  by  Great  Britun,  France^  Sn 
Portugal,  Russia,  Prussia  and  BraaiL  bj  wflid^ 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  their  &Tor  tkf 
are  placed  on  the  same  footing  aa  the  UniM 
States.  There  has  recently  been  a  gennl 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  northern  nova 
of  Europe,  vnth  r^ard  to  the  subject  ei  tka 
Sound  dues,  and  which  seems  to  smbrd  to  tkh 
government  a  favorable  oj^rtoni^,  in  eoe- 
junction  with  them,  for  excraw  itsrato  fhtm 
some  such  alteration  or  modification  ai  enil^ 
ing  regulations  as  shall  conduce  to  the  ftcedoB 
and  extension  of  our  commerce,  or  at  lesst  Id 
relieve  it  from  some  of  the  burdens  now  ia- 
poscd,  which,  owing  to  the  natore  of  our  tndi^ 
operate,  in  man^  instances,  very  nneqa^f 
and  unjustly  on  it  in  comparison  with  thata 
other  nations. 

"  The  ancient  Uriff  of  1645,  hy  which  thep9>- 
ment  of  these  dues  was  regulated,  has  new 
been  revised,  and  by  means  of  Uie 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
since  that  period,  and  of  the  alteration  in  pni 
in  many  articles  therein  included,  diie^r  ■ 
consequence  of  the  settlement  of  Amerieai  sni 
the  introduction  of  her  prodiKts,  into  mml 
commerce,  it  has  become  quite  innpplicaUeL  B 
is  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  tk» 
framers  of  that  tariff  to  fix  a  duty  of  about  OM 
per  centum  ad  valorem  upon  the  articles  tfane- 
in  enumerated,  but  the  change  in  Talna  of  anjf 
of  those  commodities,  and  the  absence  of  u^ 
corresponding  chance  in  the  dutr,  has,  in  anjf 
instances,  increased  the  ad  valorem  from  osi 
per  centum  to  three,  four,  and  even  seven ;  sni 
this,  generally,  upon  those  articles  which  hm 
the  chief  exports  of  the  United  Sutes,  of  Soitk 
America,  and  the  West  India  Islands:  sn^ai 
the  articles  of  cotton,  rice,  raw  simsr,  tobaoeoi, 
rum,  Campeachy  wood,  Ac.  On  allailideB  sot 
enumerated  in  this  ancient  tariff  it  is  stipnhtsi 
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hf  the  treaty  of  1701  thmt  the  'priyileged 
iMitioiis,'  or  Ihoee  who  hare  treaties  with  Den- 
BMtfk,  shall  pay"  an  ad  Talorem  of  one  per  cent ; 
but  uie  Tarae  of  these  articles  heing  fixed  hy 
•Qine  mles  known  oalj  to  the  Danish  govem- 
nent,  or  at  least  unknown  to  ns,  this  duty  ap- 
pears uncertain  and  fluctuating,  and  its  estimate 
Is  Terymuch  left  to  the  arhiUvy  discrotion  of 
the  onstom  house  ofltors  at  Elsmore. 

''It  has  heen,  by  some  of  the  public  writers 
in  Denmark,  oonUnded  that  soods  of  privili^^ 
nations,  carried  in  the  vessds  of  unpriTileffed 
natkms,  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  limitation 
of  one  per  centum  ad  Talorem,  but  should  be 
tUBed  one  and  a  quarter  per  centum,  the  amount 
levied  on  the  goods  of  unpriyileged  nations; 
and.  also,  that  this  limitation  should  be  confined 
to  the  direct  trade,  so  that  ressels  coming  from 
or  bound  to  the  ports  of  a  nation  not  in  treaty 
with  Denmark  should  pay  on  their  cargoes  the 
additional  quarter  per  cent" 

**  Theee  questions,  although  the  former  is  not 
of  80  much  consequence  to  us,  who  are  our  own 
CKTiers,  are  still  in  connection  with  each  other, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  render  a  decision 
upon  them,  and  a  final  understanding,  eztreme- 
Ij  desirable.  These  Sound  dues  are,  moreover, 
m  addition  to  the  port  charges  of  light  monef , 
paw-money,  ftc,  which  are  quite  equal  to  tibe 
ntea  charged  at  other  places,  and  the  payment 
of  wliidi,  together  with  the  Sound  dues,  often 
eaaaes  to  vessels  considerable  delay  at  Elsinore. 

"  The  port  charges,  which  are  usual  among 
aU  nations  to  whose  ports  vessels  resort,  are 
anolgeetionable,  except  that,  as  in  this  case, 
they  are  mere  consequences  of  the  imposition 
of  the  Sound  dues,  following,  necessarily,  upon 
the  compulsory  delay  at  Elsinore  of  vessels 
bound  up  and  down  the  Sound  with  cargoes, 
with  no  intention  of  making  any  importation 
into  any  port  of  Denmark,  and  having  no  other 
occasion  for  delay  at  Elsinore  than  that  which 
from  the  necessity  of  paying  the  Sound 
,  and,  in  so  doing,  involuntarily  subjecting 
iselves  to  these  other  demands.  These  port 
dnties  would  appear  to  have  some  reason  in 
them,  because  of  the  equivalent ;  while,  in  fact, 
tliBT  are  made  requisite,  with  the  exception, 
peiiu^M,  of  the  expense  of  lights,  by  the  delay 
aaoessary  for  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues. 

^The  amount  of  our  commerce  with  Den- 
maric,  direct,  is  inconsiderable,  compu^  with 
that  of  our  transactions  with  Russia,  Sweden, 
aad  the  ports  of  Prussia,  and  the  Germanic  as- 
soeiatk>n  on  the  Baltic ;  but  the  sum  annually 
paid  to  that  government  in  Sound  dues,  and  the 
ooDie^juent  port  charges  by  our  vessels  alone, 
la  estimated  at  someUiing  over  one  hundred 
thoosand  dollars.  The  mater  proportion  of 
this  amount  is  paid  by  the  articles  of  cotton,  i 
mgar,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  the  first  and  last  ^  < 
theae  paying  a  duty  of  about  three  per  cent  ad 
ralorem,  reckonmg  their  vahxe  at  the  places 


''By  a  list  published  at  Elsinore,  in  1840,  it 
uppears  that  oetween  April  and  November  of 
that  ^ear,  seventy-two  American  vessels,  com- 
paratively a  small  number,  lowered  their  top- 
sails before  the  castle  of  Cronberg.  These  were 
all  bound  up  the  Sound  to  ports  on  the  Baltic, 
with  cargoes  composed  in  part  of  the  above- 
named  poroducts,  upon  which  alone,  according 
to  the  tarifi^  was  paid  a  sum  exceeding  forty 
thousand  dollars  for  these  dues.  Havmg  dis- 
posed of  these  cargoes,  they  returned  laden  with 
the  usual  productions  of  the  countries  on  the 
Baltic,  on  which,  in  like  mannei^  were  paid  du- 
ties on  eoing  out  through  the  Sound,  again  ac- 
knowledging the  tribute  by  an  inconvenient 
and  sometimes  haaardous  ceremony.  The 
whole  amount  thus  paid  within  a  period  of 
eight  months  on  inward  Mod  outward  bound 
cargoes,  by  vessels  of  the  United  States,  none 
of  which  were  bound  for,  or  intended  to  stop 
at,  an^  port  in  Denmark,  except  compulsorilv 
at  Elsmore,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
these  exactions,  must  have  exceeded  the  Utrge 
sum  above  named." 

This  is  the  burden,  and  the  history  of  it 
which  Mr.  Webster  so  succinctly  presents. 
The  peaceful  means  of  negotiation  are  recom- 
mended to  obtain  the  benefit  of  all  the  reduc- 
tions in  these  dues  which  should  be  granted  to 
other  nations ;  and  this  natural  and  simple 
course  is  brought  before  the  President  in  terms 
of  brief  and  persuasive  propriety. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  bring 
this  subject  before  you  at  this  time,  and  to  go 
into  these  general  statements  in  relation  to  it 
which  might  be  carried  more  into  detail,  ana 
substantiated  by  documents  now  at  the  depart- 
ment, to  the  end  that,  if  you  should  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, instructions  may  be  given  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  Denmark  to 
enter  into  friendly  n^^tiations  nvnth  that  gov- 
ernment with  a  view  of  securing  to  the  com- 
merce or  the  United  States  a  fufi  participation 
in  any  reduction  of  these  duties,  or  the  benefits 
resulting  from  any  new  arrangements  respect- 
ing them  which  may  be  granted  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  states." 

This  is  the  view  of  an  American  statesman. 
No  quarrelling,  or  wrangling  with  Denmark, 
always  our  friend :  no  resistance  to  duties  which 
all  Europe  pays,  and  were  paying  not  only  be- 
fore we  had  existence  as  a  nation,  but  before  the 
continent  on  which  we  live  had  been  discov- 
ered :  no  setting  ourselves  up  for  the  liberators 
of  the  Baltic  Sea :  no  putting  ourselves  in  the 
front  of  a  contest  in  which  other  nations  have 
more  interest  than  ourselves.  It  is  not  even 
recommended  that  we  should  Join  a  oam^graa^ 
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of  European  ministers  to  solicit,  or  to  force,  a 
reduction  or  abolition  of  those  duties ;  and  the 
policy  of  engaging  in  no  entangling  alliances,  is 
well  maintained  in  that  abstinence  from  asso- 
dated  negotiation.  The  Baltic  is  a  European 
sea.  Great  powers  lire  upon  its  shores :  other 
great  powers  near  its  entrance :  and  all  Europe 
nearer  to  it  than  ourselves.  The  dues  collected 
at  Elsinore  present  a  European  question  which 
should  be  settled  by  European  powers,  all  that 
we  can  ask  being  (what  Denmark  has  always 
accorded)  the  advantage  of  being  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  We  might 
solicit  a  further  reduction  of  the  dues  on  the 
articles  of  which  we  are  the  chief  carriers  to 
that  sea— cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  raw  sugar ;  but 
solicit  separately  without  becoming  parties  to  a 
general  arrangement,  and  thereby  making  our- 
selves one  of  its  guarantees.  Negotiate  sepa- 
rately, asking  at  the  same  time  to  bo  continued 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  fitvored  nation.  This 
report  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Webster  is 
a  gem  in  our  State  papers— the  statement  of  the 
case  condensed  to  its  essence,  the  recommenda- 
tion such  as  becomes  our  geogn4)hical  position 
and  our  policy ;  the  style  perspicuous,  and  even 
elegant  in  its  simplicity. 

I  borrow  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
(Mr.  Hale  the  writer)  a  condensed  and  clear 
account  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Webster's  just 
and  wise  recommendations  on  this  subject : 

"He  recommended  that  ^friendly  negotia- 
tions' bo  instituted  with  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, '  with  a  view  to  securing  to  the  United 
States  a  full  participation  in  any  reduction  of 
these  duties,  or  the  benefits  resulting  fh>m  any 
new  arrangements  respecting  them,  which  may 
be  granted  to  the  commerce  of  other  states.' 

"  This  recommendation  was  doubtless  adopt- 
ed, for  the  concluding  papers  of  the  ne^tiation 
appear  among  the  documents  communicated  to 
Congress.  The  Danish  government  made  a 
complete  revision  of  the  ancient  tariff,  establish- 
ing new  specific  duties  on  all  articles  of  com- 
merce, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  which 
the  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  was  retained. 

^Tho  duties  were  not  increased  in  any  in- 
stance, and  on  many  of  the  articles  they  were 
largely  reduced ;  on  some  of  them  as  laige  a 
discount  as  83  per  cent  was  made,  and  a  great 
number  were  reduced  50  per  cent  Of  the  ar- 
ticles particularly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Webster 
as  forming  the  bulk  of  the  American  commerce 
paying  these  duties,  the  duty  on  raw  sugar  was 
reduced  from  9  stivers  on  100  pounds  to  5  sti- 
vers ;  on  rice  (in  paddy)  the  duty  was  reduced 


from  15  stivers  to  G  stivers.  On  some  oUmt 
articles  of  importance  to  American  eommooi 
the  duties  were  reduced  in  a  larger  proportiaB; 
on  some  dyewoods  the  reduction  was  from  90 
stivers  to  8,  and  on  others  from  36  to  12^  per 
thousand  pounds ;  and  on  «^fee  the  rednetioB 
was  from  24  to  6  stivers  per  100  ponnda,  then- 
by  making  it  profitable  to  ship  this  artide  fi- 
rectly  up  the  Baltic,  instead  of  to  Hanbuik 
and  thence  by  land  across  to  LabeCi  which  M 
previously  been  done  to  avoid  tlie  Sound  dntf. 

"  It  was  also  provided  that  no  iinwetniiT 
formalities  shouM  be  required  fhtm  the  veMW 
passing  through  the  Sound.  The  lowering  of 
top-sails,  complained  of  by  Mr.  ^^ebsler,  m 
dispensed  with.  We  mention  this  circmmtteee 
beokuse  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Tn- 
bune  speaks  of  this  formality  as  still  reqisM 
It  was  abolished  thirteen  years  ago.  Adub- 
ber  of  other  accommodations  were  also  gxantc^ 
on  the  part  of  Denmark  in  modification  of  tte 
harshness  of  former  regulations.  The  time  for 
the  functionaries  to  attend  at  their  oflSccs  w 
prolonged,  and  an  evident  disposition  was  naiii- 
fested  to  make  great  abatements  in  the  rigor  d 
enforcing  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

"These  concessions  were  rmrdcd  as  csa- 
nently  favorable,  and  as  aatimctory  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Webster  cordially  ex- 
pressed this  sentiment  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Imss 
Hand  Jackson,  then  our  Chars^  d'Affiures  ftr 
Dennmrk,  bearing  date  June  iS,  1842L  and  abB 
in  another  letter,  two  days  later,  to  if r.  Scmb 
Bill6,  the  Danish  Chai^  d'Affaires  in  thi 
United  SUtes.  In  the  former  letter  Mr.  Web- 
ster praised  Mr.  Jackson's  'diligence  and  fldeii- 
ty  in  discharging  his  duties  in  reg^ard  to  tUi 
sutyect.' " 

Greatly  subordmate  as  the  Umted  Stales  ■§ 
geographically  in  this  question,  they  are  eqod- 
ly,  and  in  fact,  duly  and  proportionably  so  k 
interest  Their  interest  is  in  the  ratio  of  tkir 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  imposition  \  thit 
is  to  say,  as  units  are  to  hundreds,  and  ta- 
dreds  to  thousands.  Taking  a  modem,  and  a 
average  year  for  the  number  of  vesseisoftf 
ferent  powers  which  passed  this  Sound  nd 
paid  these  duties— the  year  1850 — and  the  ic- 
spective  proportions  stand  thus:  Kngliah,  5^418 
vessels  ;  Norwegian,  ^553 ;  Swedish,  l,WSi 
Dutch,  1,900;  Prussian,  2,391 ;  Russian,  1,138; 
American,  106— being  about  the  one4lftirth 
part  of  the  English  number,  and  about  the  oae- 
twentieth  part  of  the  othar  powers.  But  tlit 
is  not  the  way  to  measure  the  Ameriou  ii- 
terest  The  European  powers  aggregptely  pR- 
sent  one  interest:  the  United  States  Mb 
another:  and  in  this  point  oi  new  the  propo^ 
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i  TBBflels  is  as  two  hondred  to  one.  The 
»  immber  of  European  vessels  in  a  series 
» Tears— 1849  to  1853— yaried  from  17,563 
|586;  the  American  vessels  during  the 

years  varying  from  76  to  135.  These 
0  show  the  small  oomparative  interest  of 
nited  States  in  the  redaction,  or  aholition 
me  dnes— 'large  enough  to  make  the  United 
3  desirous  of  reduction  or  abolition— en- 

too  small  to  induce  her  to  become  the 
pioB  of  Europe  against  Denmark:  and, 
» in  connection  with  our  geographical  posi- 
ind  our  policy  to  avoid  European  entan- 
nt,  should  be  sufficient  to  stamp  as  Quiz- 
ind  to  qualify  as  mad,  any  such  attempt 


CHAPTEB  LXXXVII. 

HOnnOE  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

ben  long  years  the  name  of  this  bank  had 
nded  in  the  two  Halls  of  Congress.  For 
7  successive  sessions  it  had  engrossed 
ilional  legislature — ^lauded,  defended,  sup- 
d — treated  as  a  power  in  the  State :  and 
ed  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  dis- 

to  which  the  finances,  the  currency,  and 
idustry  of  the  country  could  be  heir.  Now, 
le  first  time  in  that  long  period,  a  session 
d  by — one  specially  called  to  make  a  bank 
which  the  name  of  that  institution  was  not  • 
mentioned:  never  named  by  its  friends!' 
on  by  its  foes.  Whence  this  silence  ? 
ice  this  avoidance  of  a  name  so  long,  so 
'y  and  so  loudly  invoked  ?   Alas !  the  great 

had  run  its  career  of  audacity,  crime,  opi 
ion,  and  corruption.  It  was  in  the  handsl 
Btice,  for  its  crimes  and  its  debts — was' 
I  out  of  the  hands  of  its  late  insolvent  di- 
ry — ^placed  in  the  custody  of  assignees — 
jassed  into  a  state  of  insolvent  liquidation. 
ad  by  public  reproaches,  and  left  alone  in 
ie  of  suspension  by  other  banks,  she  es- 
l  the  perilous  effort  of  a  resumption.  Her 
t  was  gone.  It  was  only  for  pa3rment  that 
oe  approached  her  doors.  In  twenty  days 
ras  eviscerated  of  six  millions  of  solid  dol- 
aocnmulated  by  extraordinary  means,  to 


enable  her  to  bid  for  a  re-charter  at  the  extra 
seasion.  This  was  the  last  hope,  and  whidi 
had  been  reaolved  upon  from  the  moment  of 
Qenend  Harrison's  election.  She  was  empty. 
The  seventy-six  mHUons  of  assets,  sworn  to  the 
month  before,  were  either  undisooverable,  of 
unavailable.  The  shortest  month  in  the  year 
had  been  too  long  for  her  brief  resources.'"^ 
Early  in  the  month  of  February,  her  directory-t- 
issued a  new  decree  of  suspension — the  thirds 
one  in  four  years ;  but  it  was  in  vain  to  under- 
take to  pass  off  this  stoppage  for  a  suspension. 
It  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  insolvency,  thou^ 
bolstered  by  the  usual  protestations  of  entire 
ability,  and  firm  determination  to  resume  briefly. 
An  avalanche  of  suits  ftll  upon  the  helpless  In- 
stitution, with  judgments  carrying  twelve  per 
cent,  damages,  and  executions  to  be  levied  on 
whatever  could  be  found.  Alarmed  at  last,  the 
stockholders  assembled  in  general  meeting,  and 
verified  the  eondition  of  their  property.  It  vras 
a  wreck !  notlung  but  fragments  to  be  found, 
and  officers  of  the  bank  feeding  on  these  crumbs 
though  ahready  gorged  with  the  spoils  of  the 
monster. 

A  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  was 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  stockholders :  it 
was  such  an  exhibition  of  waste  and  destruction, 
and  of  downright  plundering,  and  criminal  mis- 
conduct, as  was  never  seen  before  in  the  amuils 
of  banking.  Fifty-six  millions  and  three  quar- 
ters of  capital  out  of  sixty-two  millions  and  one 
quarter  (including  its  own  of  thirty-five)  wero 
sunk  in  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  alone :  for 
the  great  monster,  in  going  down,  had  carried 
many  others  along  with  her ;  and,  like  the  strong 
man  in  Scripture,  slew  more  in  her  death  than 
in  her  life.  Vast  was  her  field  of  destruction — 
extending  all  over  the  United  States — and  reach- 
ing to  Europe,  where  four  millions  sterling  of 
her  stock  was  held,  and  large  loans  had  been 
contracted.  Universally  on  classes  the  ruin  ' 
fell — foreigners  as  well  as  dtizens — peers  and 
peeresses,  as  well  as  the  ploughman  and  the 
wash-woman — ^merchants,  tradesmen,  lawyers, 
divines :  widows  and  orphans,  wards  and  guar- 
dians :  confiding  friends  who  came  to  the  res- 
cue :  deceived  stockludders  who  held  on  to  their 
stock,  or  purchased  more :  the  credulous  masses 
who  believed  in  the  safety  of  their  deposits,  and 
in  the  security  of  the  notes  they  held — all — all 
saw  themselves  the  victims  of  indiscriminate 
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rain.  An  hundred  millions  of  dollars  was  the 
lowest  at  which  the  destruction  was  estimated ; 
and  how  such  ruin  could  he  worked,  and  such 
blind  confidence  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time,  is 
the  instractiye  lesson  fbr  history :  and  that  les- 
son the  report  of  the  stockholders'  committee 
enables  history  to  give. 

From  this  authentic  report  it  appears  that 
from  the  year  1830  to  1836-^e  period  of  its 
struggles  for  a  re-charter — the  loans  and  dis- 
counts of  the  bank  were  about  doubled — its  ex- 
penses trebled.  Near  thirty  millions  of  these 
loans  were  not  of  a  mercantile  character — ^neither 
made  to  persons  in  trade  or  business,  nor  gor- 
erned  by  the  rules  of  safe  endorsement  and 
punctual  payment  which  the  by-laws  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  very  safety  of  the  bank,  re- 
quired ;  nor  even  made  by  the  board  pf  direc- 
tors, as  the  charter  required ;  but  illegally  and 
clandestinely,  by  the  exchange  committee— a 
small  deriyation  of  three  from  the  body  of  the 
committee,  of  which  the  President  of  the  bank 
was  ex  officio  a  member,  and  the  others  as  good 
as  nominated  by  him.  It  follows  then  that 
these,  near  thirty  milhons  of  loans,  were  vir- 
tually made  by  Mr.  Biddle  himself;  and  in  yio- 
lation  of  the  charter,  the  by-laws  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  banking.  To  whom  were  they  made  ? 
To  members  of  Congress,  to  editors  of  news- 
papers, to  brawling  politicians,  to  brokers  and 
jobbers,  to  favorites  and  connections:  and  all 
with  a  view  to  purchase  a  rc-charter,  or  to  en- 
rich connections,  and  exalt  himself— having  the 
puerile  vanity  to  delight  in  being  called  the 
"Emperor  Nicholas."  Of  course  these  loans 
were,  in  many  instances,  not  expected  to  be 
returned — in  few  so  secured  as  to  compel  re- 
turn :  and,  consequently,  near  all  a  dead  loss  to 
the  stockholders,  whose  money  was  thus  dis- 
posed ot 

The  manner  in  which  these  loans  were  made 
to  members  of  Congress,  was  told  to  me  by  one 
of  these  members  who  had  gone  through  this 
process  of  bank  accommodation ;  and  who,  vot- 
ing against  the  bank,  after  getting  the  loan,  felt 
himself  free  fh>m  shame  in  telling  what  had 
been  done.  He  needed  $4,000,  and  could  not 
get  it  at  home:  he  went  to  Philadelphia— to 
the  bank — inquired  for  Mr.  Biddle— was  shown 
into  an  ante-room,  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  periodicals;  and  asked  to  sit,  and  amuse 


himself— the  president  being  engaged  far  tk 
moment.  Presently  a  side  door  opened.  Hi 
was  ushered  into  the  presence— gradooaly  t»> 
ceived— stated  his  busineo — ^was  smilingly  tn- 
swered  that  he  could  have  h^  and  man  if  k 
wished  it :  that  he  could  lesTe  \m  note  wilfc 
the  exchange  committee,  and  diedc  at  ones  fer 
the  proceeds :  and  if  inamTcnient  to  pro  ■ 
indorser  before  he  went  homc^  he  oould  do  it 
afterwards:  and,  whoever  he  nid  was  goo^ 
would  be  accepted.  And  in  teUingme  tUi^thi 
member  said  he  could  read  ^fariboy"  m  )m 
eyes. 

The  loans  to  broken  to  extort  neoiy  epse- 
to  jobbers,  to  put  up  and  down  the  prin  d 
stocks — ^to  favorites,  connections,  and  bank  oA- 
cers,  were  enormous  in  amount,  indefinite  in  tin^ 
on  loose  security,  or  none :  and  when  paid,  if  tt 
all,  chiefly  in  stocks  at  above  their  vafaie.  Ik 
report  of  the  committee  thus  states  this  aljpK: 

V 

"  These  loans  were  generally  in  Luge  asMMBlL 
In  the  list  of  debtors  on  <  bills  receivabfe'if 
the  first  of  January  1837,  twen^-ooe  individi- 
als,  firms  and  companies,  stand  changed,  caek 
with  an  amount  of  one  hundred  thonsaM  dol- 
lars and  upwards.  One  firm  of  this  city  le- 
ceived  aocommodations  of  this  land  beCwea 
August  1835,  and  November  1837,  to  the  cstast 
of  4,213,878  dollars  30  cents— uotb  thn  klf 
of  which  was  obtained  in  1837.  The  oOnrs  d 
the  bank  themselves  received  in  this  war,  km 
to  a  large  amount    In  Ifarch  1836,  wM  tk 


bank  went  into  operation,  under  its 

ter,  Mr.  Samuel  Jaudon,  then  elected  its  j 
ml  cashier,  was  indebted  to  it,  100^00  i 
When  he  resigned  the  situation  of  cashier,  bb 
was  appointed  foreign  agent,  he  was  in  ddk 
408,389  dollars  25  cento ;  and  on  the  fiitt  d 
March  1841,  he  still  stood  chai^ged  with  ss  i»> 
debtedness  of  117,500  doUars.  Mr.  John  is- 
drews,  first  assistant  cashier,  vrss  indebted  Id 
the  bank  in  March  1836, 104,000  dollars.  1^ 
subseouent  loans  and  advances  made  duia|  tk 
next  throe  years,  he  received  in  nil,  the  mam  d 
426,930  dollars  67  cents.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowpv 
thwaite,  then  second  assistant  cashier,  wit  it 
debt  to  the  bank  in  Man^  1836, 1 15,000  ddta; 
when  he  was  appointed  cashier  in  Septcabai 
1837,  326  382  dollars  50  cents  :  when  \m  n- 
sign<^,  ana  was  elected  a  director  by  the  boM^ 
in  June  1840,  72,860  doUars,  nnd  he  siMb 
charged  March  3, 1841,  on  the  books  with  Ik 
sum  of  55,081  dollars  95  cents.  It  lypaaii  ■ 
the  books  of  the  bank,  that  these  thnegotii- 
men  were  engaged  in  making  invesunaiti  as 
their  Joint  accounts,  in  the  stock  and  kas  d 
the  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroed  < 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltinme  i 
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lotd  ooiBp«nT,I>raphin  azid  Lyooming  coftl  lands, 
and  Gnnd  Gulf  nilroad  and  btiOuiig  com- 
pwy." 

These  enormous  loans  were  chiefly  hi  the  year 
1837,  at  the  time  when  the  bank  stopped  pay- 
ment on  account  of  the  ''specie  circular,"  the 
''remoTal  of  the  deposits,"  and  other  alleged 
miadoings  of  the  democratic  administrations: 
and  this  is  only  a  sample  of  the  way  that  the 
iDStitation  went  on  during  that  period  of  ficti- 
tious distress,  and  real  oppression—millions  to 
brokers  and  fiivorites,  not  a  dollar  to  the  man 
of  business. 

Two  agendes  were  established  in  L<mdon — 
one  for  the  bank,  under  Mr.  Jaudo%  to  borrow 
money;  the  other  for  a  private  firm,  of  which 
Ifr.  Biddle  was  partner,  and  his  young  son  the 
London  head — its  business  being  to  sell  cotton, 
bought  with  the  dead  notes  of  the  okL  bank. 
Of  the  expenses  and  doings  of  these  agencies,  all 
bottomed  upon  the  money  of  the  stockholders 
(ao  &r  as  it  was  left),  the  committee  gaye  this 
nooonnt: 

''¥nien  Mr.  Jaudon  was  elected  to  the  place 
of  foreign  i^gent,  he  was  the  principal  cashier,  at 
a  Kdary  of  7,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  bank 
paid  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  his  ftimiture,  5,074 
dollars,  and  the  passage  of  himself  and  &mily 
to  London,  a  further  sum  of  1,015  dollars.  He 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusiyely  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  bank,  to  ne^tiate  an  uncovered 
credit  in  England,  to  provide  for  the  then  exist- 
ing debt  in  Europe,  to  receive  its  funds,  to  pay 
its  bills  and  dividends,  to  effect  sales  of  stocks, 
smd  generally  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
bank  and '  the  country  at  large.'  For  these  ser- 
Tioes  he  was  to  receive  the  commission  thereto- 
fore diaiged  and  allowed  to  Baring  Brothers  t 
Company,  equal  to  about  28,000  dollars  per  an- 
nom.  In  addition  to  which,  the  expenses  of  the 
agency  were  allowed  him,  including  a  salary  of 
1  000  pounds  sterling  to  his  brother^r.  Charles 
B.  Jaudon,  as  his  pnncipal  clerk.  From  the  in- 
crease of  money  operations,  arising  from  &cili- 
ties  afforded  by  ihe  agency,  the  amount  upon 
wliich  commissions  were  charged  was  greatly 
angnmnted,  so  that  the  sums  paid  him  for  his 
coontry  services  up  to  January.  1841,  amounted 
at  nine  per  cent  exchange  to  178,044  dollars  47 
oenta,  and  the  expenses  of  the  a^ncy  to  35,166 
dollara  99  cents.  In  addition  to  these  sums,  he 
was  allowed  by  the  exchange  committee,  an 
«ztra  commission  of  one  per  cent,  upon  a  loan 
cilbcted  in  October,  1839.  of  800,000  pounds,  say 
^f3SJ5S  56;  and  upon  nis  claim  for  a  simiUur 
oommission,  upon  subsequent  loans  in  France 
and  HoUand,  to  the  amount  of  ^,337,141  90, 
the  board  of  directors,  under  the  sanction  of  a 


legal  opinion,  from  counsel  of  high  standing,  and 
tlM  views  of  the  former  president,  by  whom  the 
agreement  with  Mr.  Jaudon  was  made,  that  the 
case  of  extraordinaiy  loans  was  not  anticipated, 
nor  meant  to  be  included  in  the  original  arranee- 
ment,  allowed  the  forther  charge  of  $83,970  37. 
These  several  sums  amount  to  $335,937  39,  as 
before  stated.'' 

A  pretty  expensive  agency,  although  the  agent 
was  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  business 
of  the  bank,  protecting  its  interests,  and  those 
of  "the  country  at  large"— an  addition  to  his 
mission,  this  protection  of  the  country  at  large^ 
which  illustrates  the  insolent  pretensions  of  this 
imperious  corporation.  Protect  the  country  at 
large !  while  plundering  its  own  stockholders  of 
their  last  dollar.  And  that  furniture  of  this 
bank  derk !  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  which  was 
$5,074 !  and  which  loss  the  stockholders  made 
up :  while  but  few  of  them  had  that  much  in 
their  houses.  The  whole  aniount  of  loans  effect- 
ed by  this  agency  was  twenty-three  millions  of 
dolhurs ;  of  which  a  considerable  part  was  raised 
upon  fictitious  bills,  drawn  in  Philadelphia  with- 
out funds  to  meet  them,  and  to  raise  money  to 
make  runs  upon  the  New  York  banks,  compel 
them  to  dose  agam :  and  so  cover  her  own  in- 
solvency in  another  general  suspension :  for  all 
these  operations  took  place  after  the  suspension 
of  1837.  The  conunittee  thus  report  upon  these 
loans,  and  the  gambling  in  stock  speculations  at 
home: 

"  Such  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  March.  1835,  though  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  much  may  be  fiiirly  attributed  to 
the  unhi^py  situation  of  the  business  and  ex- 
changes or  the  country,  concurring  with  the  un- 
fortunate policy  pursued  by  the  administration 
of  the  bank.  Thus  the  institution  has  ^ne  on 
to  increase  its  indebtedness  abroad,  until  it  has 
now  more  money  borrowed  in  EuropcL  than  it 
has  on  loan  on  its  list  of  active  debt  in  America. 
To  this  has  been  superadded,  extensive  dealing 
in  stocks,  and  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
loaning  upon  stock  securities,  though  it  was  evi- 
dentiy  proper  upon  the  recharter,  that  such  a 
policy  should  be  at  once  and  entirely  abandoned. 
Such  indeed  was  its  avowed  purpose,  yet  one 
year  afterwards,  in  March,  1837,  its  loans  on 
stocks  and  other  than  personal  security  had  in- 
creased $7,821,541,  while  the  bills  discounted 
on  personal  security,  and  domestic  exchange^ 
had  suffered  a  diminution  of  $9,516,463  78.  It 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient,  to  obtain  money 
on  loan,  to  pledge  the  stock  of  an  *  incorporated 
company,'  however  remote  its  operation  or  un- 
certain its  prospects.    Many  large  loans  ori^- 
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nallj  made  on  a  pledge  of  stockR,  were  paid  for 
in  the  same  kind  of  property,  and  that  too  at  par, 
when  in  many  instances  they  had  hecome  depre- 
dated in  yaluc.  It  is  rcry  erident  to  the  commit- 
tee, that  several  of  the  officers  of  the  hank  were 
themselves  engaged  in  large  operations  in  stocks 
and  speculations  of  a  s&ilar  character,  with 
funds  obtained  or  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time 
loans  were  made  to  the  companies  in  which  they 
were  interested,  and  to  others  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  operations,  in  amounts  greatly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  means  of  the  parties,  or  to 
their  proper  and  legitimate  wants  and  dealings. 
The  effect  of  this  system,  was  to  monopolize 
the  active  means  of  the  institution,  and  disable 
it  from  aiding  and  accommodating  men  engaged 
in  business  really  productive  and  useful  to  the 
community;  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
a  large  part  of  the  sums  thus  loaned  were  ulti- 
mately lost,  or  the  bank  compelled,  on  disad- 
vantageous terms  as  to  price,  to  take  in  pay- 
ment stocks,  back  lands  and  other  fragments  of 
the  estates  of  great  speculators." 

The  cotton  agency  seemed  to  be  an  ambidex- 
trous concern — ^both  individual  and  corporation 
— its  American  office  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States— the  purchases  made  upon  ten  millions 
of  its  defunct  notes — ^the  profits  going  to  the 
private  firm — ^the  losses  to  the  bank*  The  com- 
mittee give  this  history: 

^  In  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  has  been  directed  to  oei^ 
tain  accounts,  which  appear  on  the  books  as  *  ad- 
vances on  merchandise,'  but  which  were,  infiict, 
payments  for  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  produce, 

Surchascd  by  the  direction  of  the  then  President, 
Ir.  Nicholas  Biddlo,  and  shipped  to  Europe  on 
account  of  himself  and  others.  These  accounts 
were  kept  by  a  clerk  in  the  foreign  exchange 
department,  this  department  being  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Gowperthwaite,  untU  September 
22, 1837,  when  he  was  elected  cashier,  and  of 
Mr.  Thomas  DunUp,  until  March  20,  1840. 
when  he  was  chosen  president  The  original 
documents,  necessary  to  enable  the  committee 
to  arrive  at  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  these 
transactions,  were  not  accessible,  having  been 
retained,  as  was  supposed,  bv  tne  parties  in- 
terested, as  private  papers.  A  succinct  view  of 
the  whole  matter,  sufficient  to  convey  to  the 
stockholders  a  general  idea  of  its  character,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors,  appointed  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  and 
settling  these  accounts,  and  who  reported  on  the 
2l8t  of  December,  1840,  which  report  with  the 
accompanying  accounts,  is  spread  at  large  upon 
the  minutes.  The  first  transactions  were  in 
July,  1837,  and  appear  as  advances,  to  A.  G. 
Jaudon,  to  purchase  cotton  for  shipment  to 
Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  the  pro- 


ceeds to  be  remitted  to  their  home  in  London, 
then  acting  as  the  agents  of  tlie  bank.  Ths 
amount  of  these  shipments  vras  2,182,998  di^ 
lars  28  cents.  The  proceeds  were  passed  to  ti» 
credit  of  the  bank,  and  the  aoooant  appears  to  be 
balanced.  The  results,  as  to  the  profit  and  kwi^ 
do  not  appear,  and  the  committee  had  no  meani 
of  ascertaining  them,  nor  the  names  of  the  pu- 
ties  interested.  In  the  antimm  of  1837,  wbea 
the  second  of  these  transaetiomi  commennri,  it 
will  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Semnel  Jandon  hd 
been  appointed  the  aeent  of  the  bank  to  naik 
in  London.  About  the  same  time,  a  oo-partno^ 
ship  was  formed  between  Mr.  May  Humplirm 
then  a  director  of  the  bank,  and  a  m  of  Ur, 
Nicholas  Biddle,  under  the  firm  of  Biddk  t 
Humphreys.  This  house  was  estabUshad  it 
Liverpool,  and  thenceforward  acted  as  agents  far 
the  sale  of  the  produce  shipped  to  that  plaoe, 
which  comprised  a  large  prcmortion  of  the  wMe 
amount.  In  explanation  of  these  prooeefiq& 
the  committee  annex  to  their  report  a  cmdi 
letter  dated  Philadelphia,  December  228,  mO,t» 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank,  tai 
Mr.  Joseph  Cabot,  one  c^  the  firm  of  Beran  4 
Humphreys,  and  who  became  a  director  at  the 
election  in  January,  1838.  Thia  letter  wm  mA 
to  the  board,  December  29,  1840,  tmt  wm  aot 
inserted  on  the  minutes. 

"•  This  arrangement  oontinaed  during  thsmn 
1837, 1838  and  1839.  the  transactioDS  cf  wUdi 
amounted  to  8,969  450  dollars  95  oenti.  The 
shipments  were  made  principally  to  Biddle  aad 
Humphreys,  were  paid  for  hy  c(nd%i  on  Bcna 
and  Humphreys — ^the  fimda  advanced  bj  tke 
bank,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  Mr.  teand 
Jaudon,  agent  of  the  bank  in  London.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  paid  to  Messrs.  Beraand 
Humphreys  by  the  bank  in  Philaddphia  dng 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  183SL  lit 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
account  was  thus  balanced.  The 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
tuted  a  part  or  perhi^  the  whole  of  the  ] 
derived  from  the  second  series  cf  T  _ 
How,  and  among  whom,  it  was  diathbola^ 
they  have  not  ^n  informed,  but  froa  tki 
terms  of  the  final  settlement,  to  be  adverted  li 
presently,  each  one  will  be  at  libertj  to  adtae 
his  own  inferences.  The  third  and  hst  » 
count,  amounting  to  3,241,042  dollars  83  enls 
appears  on  the  books,  as  ^  bills  on  ^-^m^,  ai- 
vances  S.  T.  S.  W.'  These  letters  stand  far 
the  name  of  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  of  New  Tstfc.- 
Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Biddle,  to  whom  tke* 
consignments  were  made,  continued  tlMir  i^ 
counts  in  the  name  of  Bevan  and  Hun^bspL 
but  without  the  kxu»wledge  of  that  '^ 
pears  by  Mr.  Cabot's  letter  of 
1840.  The  result  of  these  last  8hipaMB^  vn 
a  loss  of  962,524  dollars  13  cents.  Ot  iHm 
amount  the  sum  of  553,908  d<rf]ars  57  eorti  vii 
for  excess  of  payments  by  Messrs.  Him^him 
and  Biddle  to  the  London  agenoy,  bajond  tb 
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proceeds  of  sale,  wHh  interest  thereon.  The 
parties  interested,  claimed  and  were  allowed  a 
deduction  for  loss  on  526,000  dollars  of  southern 
fiinds,  used  in  the  purchase  of  cotton,  when  at 
a  discount,  liie  sum  of  310.071  dollars  30  cents ; 
and  also  tiiis  sum,  being  iMmker's  commission 
to  Messrs.  Humplu^js  and  Biddle  on  advances 
to  Samuel  Jaudon,  agent.  21,061  dollars  86  cents, 
makmg  331.133  dolUurs  16  cents,  and  leaving  to 
be  seUled  by  the  parties  the  sum  of  631,390 
dollars  97  cents." 

ThoB,  the  profit  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  the  first  shipments  of  cotton  went  to 
this  private  firm,  though  not  shown  on  the 
books  to  whom ;  and  the  loss  of  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty^b^ir  dollars  and  thirteen  cents  on  the 
last  shipments  went  to  the  bank;  but  this 
being  objected  to  by  some  of  the  directors,  it 
was  settled  by  Mr.  Biddle  and  the  rest^the 
bank  taking  fiom  them  stocks,  chiefiy  of  Texas, 
at  pa]>— the  sales  of  the  same  being  slow  at  a 
tillie  fji  their  face.  The  bank  had  also  a  way 
of  guaranteeing  the  individual  contracts  of  Mr. 
Biddle  for  millions ;  of  which  the  report  gives 
this  account : 

''Upon  the  eighteenth  day  of  August  1838, 
the  uuik  guaranteed  a  contract  miule  oy  Mr. 
Nidiolas  Biddle  in  his  individual  capacity,  for 
the  purchase  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
bonds  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
I      5^000,000  dollars.  The  signature  of  Mr.  Thomas 
I     Donlimi,  then  second  assistant  cashier,  was  afSx- 
i     ed  to  the  guarantee,  in  behalf  of  the  bank,  upon 
•     the  verbal  anthoritv  of  the  president  Upon  the 
f     29th  <^  January,  1839,  the  bank  guaranteed  to 
the  State  of  Michigan,  the  punctual  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Morris  canal  and  bank- 
Iqg  company,  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  of  that 
st2ta,  to  the  extent  of  8,145,687  dollars  50  cents. 
for  1^7()0,000  taken  at  par,  and  including  interest 
on  the  instalments  payable  every  three  months 
m  to  January,  1843.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1839, 
the  bank  guaranteed  a  contract  entered  into  by 
Hr.  Thomas  Dunlap  in  his  individual  capacity 
Ibr  the  purchase  of  one  million  of  dollars  of  the 
<  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  stock.'    In  regard 
to  these  transactions,  the  committee  can  find  no 
anthoritT  on  the  minutes  of  the  board,  and  have 
been  referred  to  none,  by  the  president,  upon 
whom  they  called  for  information." 

Unhitelligible  accounts  of  large  amounts  ap- 
pealed in  the  profit  and  loss  side  of  the  bank 
ledger;  which,  not  explaining  themselves,  the 
parties  named  as  receiving  the  money,  were 
Vol.  II.— 24 


called  upon  for  explanations — which  they  re- 
fused to  ^ve.    Thus : 

'^  In  this  last  account  there  is  a  charge  under 
date  of  June  30, 1840,  of  $400,000  to  <  parent 
bank  notes  account,'  which  has  not  been  ex- 
plained to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 
It  must  be  also  mentioned,  that  among  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  bank,  there  is  entered,  at 
various  dates,  commencing  Mav  5, 1836,  sums 
amounting  in  all  to  618,640  dollars  15  cents. 
as  paid  on  the  'receipts  of  Mr.  N.  Biddle,' 
of  'Mr.  N.  Biddle  and  J.  Cowperthwaite,'  and 
'cashier's  vouchers.'  As  the  committee  wore 
unable  to  obtun  satisfactory  information  upon 
the  subject  of  these  expenses  firom  the  books  or 
ofiBcers  of  the  bank,  application  was  made  by 
letter  to  Mr.  N.  Biddle  and  Mr.  J.  Cowperth- 
waite, from  whom  no  reply  has  been  received." 

These  enormous  transactions  generally  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  directory,  usually 
upon  the  initials  of  a  member  of  the  exchange 
committee ;  and  frequently  upon  a  deposit  of 
stock  in  the  cash  drawer.  Besides  direct  loans 
to  members  of  Congress,  and  immense  fees, 
there  was  a  process  of  entertainment  for  them 
at  immense  expense — nightly  dinners  at  hotels 
— covers  for  fifty :  and  the  most  costly  wines 
and  viands:  and  this  all  the  time.  Besides 
direct  applications  of  money  in  elections,  the 
bank  became  a  fountain  of  supply  in  raising  an 
election  fund  where  needed,  taking  the  loss  on 
itself.  Thus,  in  1833,  in  the  presidential  election 
in  Kentucky,  some  politicians  went  into  the 
branch  bank  at  Lexington,  assessed  the  party 
in  each  county  for  the  amount  wanted  in  that 
county— drew  drafts  for  the  amount  of  the  as- 
sessment on  some  ardent  firiends  in  the  county, 
received  the  cash  for  the  drafts  from  the  bank, 
and  applied  it  to  the  election — themselves  not 
liable  if  the  assessment  was  not  paid,  but  the 
same  to  go  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  the 
bank.  In  such  operations  as  all  these,  and 
these  are  not  all,  it  was  easy  for  the  bank  to 
be  swallowed  up:  and  swallowed  up  it  was 
totally. 

The  losses  to  the  stockholders  were  deplor- 
able, and  in  many  instances  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances which  aggravated  the  loss.  Many 
were  widows  and  children,  their  all  invested 
where  it  was  believed  to  be  safe ;  and  an  as- 
certained income  relied  on  as  certain,  with  event-  "^ 
ual  return  of  the  capital.  Many  were  unfortu- 
nately deceived  into  the  purchase  or  retention 
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of  stock,  by  the  delosiTC  bank  reports.  The 
makers  of  these  reports  themselves  held  no 
/  quantity  of  the  stock — only  the  few  shares 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  direction. 
Foreign  holders  were  numerous,  attracted  by 
the,  heretofore,  high  credit  of  American  securi- 
ties, and  by  the  implications  of  the  name — Bank 
of  the  United  States ;  implying  a  national  owner- 
ship, which  giuranteed  national  care  in  its  man- 
agement, and  national  liability  on  its  winding 
up.  Holland,  England,  France  suffered,  but  the 
English  most  of  all  the  foreigners.  The  Lon- 
don Banker's  Circular  thus  described  their  loss: 

"  The  proportion  of  its  capital  held  by  British 
subjects  IS  nearly  four  millions  sterling ;  it  may 
be  described  as  an  entire  loss.  And  the  loss 
we  venture,  upon  some  consideration,  to  say  is 
greater  than  the  aggregate  of  all  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands, 
from  failure  of  banks  in  this  country,  since  Mr. 
Patterson  established  the  banks  of  England  and 
Scotland  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  small  population  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  hold  £200.000  of  the  stock  of  this  U. 
States  Bank.  Call  it  an  entire  loss,  and  it  is 
equal  to  a  levy  of  three  or  four  pounds  on  every 

n woman,  and  child  in  the  wnole  conmiunity 
ose  islands — a  sum  greater  than  was  ever 
raised  by  taxation  in  a  single  year  on  any 
people  in  the  whole  world.  Are  these  im- 
portant facts  ?  if  fiicts  they  be.  Then  let  states- 
men meditate  upon  them,  for  by  their  errors  and 
reckless  confidence  in  delusive  theories  they 
have  been  produced." 

The  credit  of  the  bank,  and  the  price  of  stock 
was  kept  up  by  delusive  statements  of  profits, 
and  fictitious  exhibition  of  assets  and  false  de- 
clarations of  surpluses.  Thus,  declaring  a  half- 
3rearly  dividend  of  four  per  centum,  January  1st, 
1839,  with  a  surplus  of  more  than  four  mil- 
lions ;  on  the  first  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
another  half-yearly  dividend  of  four  per  centum, 
with  a  surplus  of  more  than  four  millions ;  on 
the  15th  of  January,  the  same  year,  announ- 
cing a  surplus  of  three  millions ;  and  six  weeks 
thereafter,  on  the  first  of  January,  announcing 
a  surplus  of  five  millions;  while  the  assets 
of  the  bank  were  carried  up  to  seventy-six 
millions.  In  this  way  credit  was  kept  up.  The 
creating  of  suspensions — that  of  1837,  and  sub- 
sequent— cost  immense  sums,  and  involved  the 
most  enormous  villainy ;  and  the  last  of  these 
attempt*} — ^the  run  upon  the  New  York  banks 
to  stop  them  again  before  she  herself  stopped 
for  the  last  time — was  gigantically  criminal,  and 


ruinous  to  itself.  Mr.  Joseph  Cowpeithwiite 
(perfectly  familiar  with  the  operation)  describa 
it  to  the  life,  and  with  the  indiffemioe  of  t 
common  business  transaction.  Premiiiiig  that 
a  second  suspension  was  coming  on,  it  wm 
deemed  best  (as  in  the  first  one  of  1837)  to 
make  it  begin  in  New  York ;  aiid  the  < 
for  that  purpose  is  thus  narrated : 

'^  After  the  feverish  excitement  € 
this  too  speedy  efibrt  to  return  to  cash  pivfneiti 
had  in  a  good  degree  subsided,  another  cruis  mi 
anticipated,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  hmb 
generally  would  be  obliged  agun  to  suspend 
This  was,  unhappily,  too  soon  to  be  realiMd,  ftr 
the  storm  was  then  ready  to  bnrst,  but,  inrtoil 
of  meeting  its  full  force  at  onoe,  it  was  deenei 
best  to  make  it  fall  first  upon  the  banks  atJUm 
York.  To  effect  this  purpose,  large  means  mn 
necessary,  and  to  procure  these,  resort  was  bad 
to  the  sale  of  foreign  exdiange.  The  stale  of 
the  accounts  of  the  bank  with  its  agents  sbnii 
did  not  warrant  any  large  drafts  upon  them,** 
pedally  that  of  the  Messrs.  Hottingoer  in  Fftria 
This  difiSculty,  however,  it  was  thondlit  ma^ 
be  avoided  by  shipping  the  coin  tooe  diavi 
from  the  New  York  banks  immediate! j  to  bmH 
the  bills.  Accordin^y,  large  masses  of  ezdiam^ 
particularly  bills  on  Paris,  which  were  thai  ii 
great  demand^  were  sent  to  New  York  to  be 
sold  without  limit  Indeed,  the  bolls  were  staeed 
in  blank,  and  so  sent  to  New  York ;  aaoil- 
though  a  large  book  was  thus  forwarded,  It  wei 
soon  exhausted,  and  application  wms  made  to  the 
agent  of  the  Paris  house  in  New  York  for  a  liff- 
ther  supply,  who  drew  a  considerable  asMNiBt 
besides.  The  proceeds  of  these  immense  mk» 
of  exchange  created  very  heavy  balances  iigUBit 
the  New  York  banks,  which,  after  alL  sigoallf 
fiiiled  in  producing  the  contemplated  efibct  The 
bills  not  being  provided  for,  nor  eren  regohilf 
advised,  as  had  uniformly  been  the  costOB  i 
the  bank,  were  dishonored ;  and  altluMKh  tie 
agent  in  London  did  every  thing  wiiich  skill  md 
iudement  could  accompUsh,  the  credit  of  thi 
bank  was  gone,  and  fh>m  that  day  to  the  piiiwr 
its  effects  upon  the  institution  liaTe  been  man 
and  more  disastrous." 

"  Deemed  best  to  make  the  storm  fUl  first  lyos 
the  banks  of  New  York ; "  and  for  that  porpoie  to 
draw  bills  without  limit,  without  fhnda  to  Beet 
them,  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  prsdiide  the 
possibility  of  giving  notice — relying  upon  senfiis 
the  gold  which  they  drew  out  of  the  New  IcA 
banks  to  Paris,  to  meet  the  same  blUs  (all  the 
while  laying  that  exportation  of  gold  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  specie  circular),  and  fUHvg 
to  get  the  money  there  as  fast  as 
horse  "  bills  went—- they  returned  < 
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)  rolling  back  by  minions,  protested  in  Paris, 
o  be  again  protested  in  Philadelphia.  Then  the 
mbble  burst.  The  credit  which  sustained  the 
nonster  was  gone.  Ruin  fell  upon  itself^  and 
ipon  all  who  put  their  trust  in  it ;  and  certainly 
Ills  last  act,  for  the  criminality  of  its  intent  and 
he  audacity  of  its  means,  was  worthy  to  cap 
ind  crown  the  career  of  such  an  institution.  .>^ 

It  was  the  largest  ruin,  and  the  most  criminal 
;hat  has  been  seen  since  the  South  Sea  and 
UBssissippi  schemes ;  yet  no  one  was  punished, 
yr  made  to  refond.  Bills  of  indictment  were 
bond  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Phila- 
ielphia  against  Nicholas  Biddle,  Samuel  Jaudon, 
ind  John  Andrews,  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
te  stockholders  in  the  bank ;  and  they  were 
urested,  and  held  to  bail  fbr  triaL  But  they 
mrrendered  themselves  into  custody,  procured 
inits  of  habeas  corpus  for  their  release ;  and 
prere  dischaiged  in  yacation  by  Judges  before 
irhom  they  were  brought    It  has  been  fbund 


Prance.  In  the  cases  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Mississippi  frauds,  the  principal  actors,  though 
men  of  high  position,  were  criminally  punished, 
ind  made  to  pay  damages.  While  these  delin- 
[jaendes  were  going  on  in  the  Bank  of  the 
Cnited  States,  an  eminent  banker  of  London — 
Ifr.  Fauntleroy — was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  like  a 
oommon  felon — for  his  bank  misdeeds:  and 
whfle  some  plundered  stockholders  are  now 
[autumn  of  1855)  assembled  in  Philadelphia, 
■earching  in  yun  for  a  shilling  of  their  stock, 
three  of  the  greatest  bankers  in  London  are  ro- 
oeiTing  sentence  of  transportation  for  fourteen 
years  for  ofTenoes,  neither  in  money  nor  morals, 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  ruin  and  crime  per- 
petrated by  our  American  bank — ^bearing  the 
name  of  the  United. States.  The  case  presents 
too  strong  a  contrast,  and  teaches  too  great  a 
lesson  to  criminal  justice  to  be  omitted ;  and 
here  it  is: 

'^  The  firm  had  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  The  two  elder  partners  of  the 
film  had  been  distinguished  for  munificent  chari- 
ties, for  an  advocacy  of  great  moral  reforms, 
md  an  active  participation  in  the  re^ous  or 
l^ilanthropic  measures  of  the  day.  They  had 
always  been  liberal  eivers,  had  presided  at 
Exeter  Hall  meetings,  built  chapels,  and  gener- 
ally acted  the  part  of  liberal  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society ;  and  one  of  them,  Sir  John  Dean 


Paul,  was  a  baronet  by  descent,  and  allied  to 
some  of  the  highest  nobility  of  England.  He 
was  first  cousin  to  the  present  Lord  Ravens- 
worth,  the  honorable  Augustus  and  Adolphus 
Lidd^  the  rector  of  St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
the  Countess  of  Hardwicke,  viscountess  Bar- 
rington.  Lady  Bloomfield ;  and,  above  all,  the 
honorable  Mrs.  Yilliers,  sisteivin-law  to  the  Earl 
of  Gluendon.  These  connections,  however,  in 
a  country  where  rank  and  social  position  have 
peculiar  influence,  did  not  save  them  from  a 
criminal  trial  and  utter  di^race.  One  of  their 
customers,  in  obedience  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  duty  to  sode^,  having  personally  inquired 
into  the  affairs  of  the  firm,  proceeded  to  lay  a 
criminal  information  against  Messrs.  Strahan, 
Paul,  and  Bates,  which  led  to  their  indictment 
and  subsequent  trial  bdbre  the  criminal  court 
This  gentleman  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith^  Pre- 
bendtfy  of  Rochester,  a  wealthy  ecclesiastic  and 
a  personal  friend  of  all  the  partners  of  the  firm, 
with  which  he  had  been  a  larse  depositor  for 
many  years.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October 
the  trial  came  on  before  Mr.  Baron  Alderson, 
assisted  by  Baron  Martin  and  Justice  Willes. 
The  defendants  appeared  in  court  attended  by 


lifficolt  in  the  United  States  to  punish  great)  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  Mr.  BaUantyne,  Seiv 
rffenders-much  more  so  than  in  Engbtnd  o/«eantByles^ and  other  ahnost  equaUyeminent 

^^  counsel.   The  Attomey-^^eneral  appeared  for  the 

prosecution,  and  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
trial,  disclosed  the  following  facts :  Dr.  Griffith, 
the  prosecutor  in  the  prooeedinss,  and  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  defendants,  had 
money  and  securities  on  deposit  with  them  to 
the  amount  of  £22,00(X  about  five  years  ago  em- 
powered them  to  purcnase  for  him  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions,  I)anish  five  per  cent  bonds  to 
the  value  of  £5,000.  The  defendants  purchased 
the  bonds,  upon  which  ther  regularly  received 
the  dividend!  and  credited  Dr.  Griffith  with 
the  same  on  their  books.  This  continued  until 
March,  1854,  when  Sir  John  D.  Paul,  to  relieve 
the  embarrassments  under  which  the  firm  were 
laboring,  sold  these  securities,  together  with 
others  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  and 


appropriated  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  over 
£12,000,  to  the  use  of  the  firm.  This,  as  we 
have  stated,  was  no  offence  at  common  law,  and 
the  indictment  was  preferred  upon  a  statutory 
provision  found  in  the  7th  and  8th  <^  George  lY ., 
cap.  29.  The  rigid  severity  of  the  penal  law  in 
England  on  this  subject  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated when  we  add,  that  the  bonds  were  re- 
{)laced  by  others  of  equal  value,  in  the  June  fol- 
owing  their  misappropriation.  Just  one  year 
previous  to  the  fidlure  of  the  firm ;  and  that  the 
indictment  only  charged  the  defendants  with 
misi^propriating  them  in  this  single  instance, 
although  it  was  shown  that  the  second  set  of 
bonds  were  again  sold  for  the  use  of  the  firm  in 
April,  1855 ;  Dr.  Griffith  having,  in  the  inter* 
vu,  regularly  received  his  diviaends;  so  that, 
although  the  firm  might  be  perfectly  solvent  at 
this  moment,  the  fiict  that  they  bail  «!cA&.  ^^ 
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bonds  in  March.  1851,  eren  if  they  had  r^laoed 
them  in  June,  185^  and  had  credited  Dr.  Griffith 
with  the  diiidendB  on  them  between  those  dates, 
would  still  render  them  liable  to  an  indictment 
The  case,  therefore,  overlooking  the  final  mis- 
appropriation of  the  bonds,  and  the  failure  of  the 
firm  in  1855,  was  narrowed  down  to  the  single 
issue — whether  they  had  been  sold  in  1854 
without  the  consent  of  Dr.  Qriffith." 

For  nusappropriating  sixty  thousand  dollars 
of  one  of  their  customers — ^using  it  without  his 
consent — these  three  great  London  bankers  were 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation :  for 
misappropriating  thirty-five  millions,  and  sink- 
ing twenty-one  millions  more  in  other  institu- 
tions, the  wrongdoers  go  firee  in  the  United 
States-^ying  some  countenance  among  us  to 
the  sarcasm  of  the  Scythian  philoeopher,  that 
laws  are  cobwebs  which  catch  the  weak  flies, 
and  let  the  strong  ones  break  through.  The 
Judge  (Mr.  Baron  Alderson)  who  tried  this 
case  (that  of  the  three  London  bankers),  had  as 
much  heart  and  feeling  as  any  judge,  or  man 
ought  to  have ;  but  he  also  had  a  sense  of  his 
own  duty,  and  of  his  obligations  to  the  laws, 
and  to  the  country ;  and  in  sentencing  men  of 
such  high  position,  and  with  whom  he  had  been 
intimate  and  social,  he  combined  in  the  highest 
degree  the  feelings  of  a  man  with  the  duties  of 
the  judge.    He  said  to  the  prisoners : 

<' William  Strahan,  Sir  John  Dean  PauL  and 
Robert  Makin  Bates^  the  jury  have  now  foimd 
you  guilty  of  the  ofrence  charged  upon  you  in 
the  indictment — ^the  offence  of  £sposing  of  secu- 
rities which  were  entrusted  by  your  customers 
to  you  as  bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  kept 
safe  for  their  use,  and  which  you  appropriated, 
under  circumstances  of  temptation,  to  your  own. 
A  greater  and  more  serious  offence  can  hardly 
be  imagined  in  a  great  commercial  city  like  this. 
It  tends  to  shake  confidence  in  all  persons  in  the 
position  you  occupied,  and  it  has  shaken  the 
public  confidence  in  establishments  like  that  you 
for  a  long  period  honorably  conducted.  I  do 
very,  very  much  regret  that  it  fidls  to  my  lot  to 
nass  any  sentence  on  persons  in  your  situation ; 
but  yet  the  public  interest  and  public  iustice  re- 
Quire  it ;  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  shrink  from  the 
oischarge  of  any  duty,  however  painfuL  which 
properly  belong  to  my  office.  I  should  have 
been  very  glad,  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  some 
one  else  now  had  to  discharge  that  duty.  I  have 
seen  (continued  the  learnt  ju(^,  with  deep 
emotion)  at  least  one  of  jrou  under  very  different 
drcumstanoes,  sitting  at  my  side  in  msh  office, 
instead  of  beins  where  you  now  are,  and  I  could 
scarcely  then  nave  fancied  to  myself  that  it 
mmld  ever  come  to  me  to  pass  sentence  on  you. 


But  so  it  is,  and  this  is  a  proof^  therefore,  tiiat 
we  all  ought  to  pray  not  to  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion. You  have  been  vrell  educated,  and  hdd  a 
high  position  in  life^  and  the  panishinent  whidi 
must  fall  on  you  will  oonsequentlj  be  the  more 
seriously  and  severely  felt  by  too,  and  will  alto 
greatly  affect  those  connected  with  yoiL  who 
will  most  sensitively  feel  the  di8^|raoe  of  your 
position.  All  that  I  have  to  say  ii%  that  I  om- 
not  conceive  any  worse  case  of  the  sort  arisiiig 
under  the  act  of  Parliament,  applicable  to  your 
offence.  Therefor^  as  I  cannot  oonoem  aay 
worse  case  under  the  act,  I  can  do  nothing  d» 
but  impose  the  sentence  therein  provided  for  the 
worst  case,  namely,  the  most  severe  punishment, 
which  is,  that  you  be  sevenlly  transported  ftr 
fourteen  years." 

For  the  admiration  of  all  in  oar  America  for 
the  imitation  of  those  who  may  be  called  to  act 
in  the  like  cases — ^with  the  sad  oonyietion  tbt 
the  administration  of  criminal  jnstioe  is  not 
equal  in  our  Hepublic  to  what  it  is  in  the  moa- 
arohies  of  Europe :  for  the  benefit  of  all  sndi, 
this  brief  notice  of  judknal  action  in  an  Xn^iik 
court  against  eminent,  but  culpable  banken^ii 
here  given— contrasting  so  strikinglj  with  the 
vain  attempts  to  prosecute  those  so  modi  i 
culpable  in  our  own  country. 


CHAPTER    LXXXVIII, 

END  AND  BESULTB  OF  THE  EXTRJL  8E88I(NI 

This  extraordinary  session,  called  by  PreddeBt 
Harrison,  held  under  Mr.  Tyler,  dominated  hy 
Mr.  Clay,  was  commenced  on  the  Slat  of  M17 
and  ended  the  13th  of  September :  aeventy-fite 
days'  session — and  replete  with  dimypointed 
calculations,  and  nearly  barren  of  permanent 
results.  The  whigs  expected  ficom  it  an  easy 
and  victorious  course  of  legislation,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  their  power  by  the  inangnratkia 
of  their  cherished  measures  for  acUng  on  the 
people — national  bank — paper  money  national 
currency— union  of  bank  and  state — distiflio- 
tion  of  public  money — ^bankrupt  act — monopofy 
of  office.  The  democracy  saw  no  means  of  pre- 
venting these  measures ;  but  relied  npon  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  the  badness  of  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  whigi|  and  the 
blunders  they  would  oommit|  to  gifo  thoa 
eventual  victory,  and  soon  to  reatova  partisi  to 
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their  usual  relatm  positions.  The  defection 
of  Mr.  Tyler  wts  not  foreseen :  his  yeto  of  a 
national  hank  was  not  counted  upon :  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  institution  was  considered 
oertain :  and  the  only  remedy  thought  of  was 
in  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  it  As  a 
public  political  corporation,  that  repealability 
came  within  the  dedsion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
case ;  and  being  established  for  the  good  of  the 
state,  it  becime  amenable  to  the  judgment  of 
the  State  upon  the  question  of  good,  or  evil — 
to  be  decided  by  the  political  power.  Repeal- 
ability  was  then  the  reliance  against  a  national 
bank ;  and  that  ground  was  immediately  taken, 
and  S3rBtematically  urged — both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  familiarizing  the  people  with  the  idea 
of  repeal,  and  of  deterring  capitalists  from 
taking  its  stock.  The  true  service  that  Mr. 
Tyler  did  the  democratic  party  was  in  rejecting 
the  bank  charters  (for  such  they  both  were, 
though  disguised  with  ridiculous  names).  Nu- 
merically he  weakened  the  whig  ranks  but 
little:  potentially  not  at  all — as  those  who 
Joined  him,  took  ofiSce :  and  became  both  use- 
less to  him,  and  a  reproach.  That  beau  ideal,  of 
a  whig  unity — ^  whig  President,  whig  Congress, 
and  whig  people" — which  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Gushing  were  to  realize,  yanished :  and  they 
with  it — leaving  Mr.  Tyler  without  whig^  and 
without  democratic  adherents ;  but  with  a  small 
party  of  his  own  as  long  as  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  dispense  office.  The  l^slation  of  the 
session  was  a  wreck.  The  measures  passed, 
had  no  duration.  The  bankrupt  act,  and  the  dis- 
tribution act,  were  repealed  by  the  same  Con- 
gress that  passed  them — ^under  the  demand  of 
the  people.  The  new  tariff  act,  called  revenue 
— ^was  changed  within  a  year.  The  sub-trea- 
sury system,  believed  to  have  been  put  to  death, 
came  to  life  again.  Gold  and  silver,  intended 
to  have  been  ignored  as  a  national  currency, 
had  become  that  currency — both  for  the  na- 
tk>nal  coffers,  and  the  people's  pockets.  Of  all 
the  measures  of  that  extraordinary  session, 
opening  with  so  much  hope,  nothing  now  re- 
mains to  recall  the  idea  of  its  existence,  but, 
Jirst — Thx  Home  Squadron  !  keeping  idle 
wstch  on  our  safe  coasts,  at  the  cost  of  a  mil- 
lion per  annum.  Next,  The  Ocean  Line 
Steamers!  plundering  the  countiy  of  two 
millions  annually,  oppressing  fair  competition, 
and  damaging  the  character  of  Congress.    And 


last,  not  least)  That  One  Hour  Rule  !  which 
has  sOenced  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reduced  the  na- 
tional legislation  to  blind  dictation,  suppressed 
opposition  to  evil  measures,  and  deprived  the 
people  of  the  means  of  knowing  the  evil  that 
Congress  is  doing. 

To  the  democncy  it  was  a  triumphant  ses- 
sion—triumphant in  every  thing  that  consti- 
tutes moral  and  durable  triumph.  They  had 
broken  down  the  whig  party  before  the  session 
was  over — crushed  it  upon  its  own  measures ; 
and  were  ready  for  the  elections  whidi  were  to 
reverse  the  party  positions.  The  Senate  had 
done  it  The  House,  oppressed  by  the  hour 
rule,  and  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  the  previous 
question,  had  been  able  to  make  but  little  show. 
The  two^md-twenty  hi  the  Soiate  did  the  work ; 
and  never  did  I  see  a  body  of  men  more  effec- 
tive or  brilliant— show  a  hlgfaer  spirit  or  a  more 
determined  persistence.  To  name  the  speakers, 
would  be  to  enumerate  all— except  Mr.  Mouton, 
who  not  having  the  English  language  perfect 
was  limited  to  his  vote— always  in  place,  and 
always  fiuthfiiL  The  Globe  newspaper  was  a 
powerful  assistant,  both  as  an  ally  working  in 
its  own  columns,  and  as  a  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation for  our  daily  debates.  Before  the  session 
was  over  we  felt  ourselves  victorious,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  day  when  the  elections  were  to 
show  it  Of  all  our  successes,  that  of  keeping 
the  hour  rule,  and  the  previous  question  out  of 
the  American  Senate,  was  the  most  brilliant,  and 
durably  beneficent — arising  above  party — enter- 
ing the  high  region  of  free  government — ^pre- 
serving the  liberty  of  speech— preservmg  to  re- 
publican government  its  distinctive  and  vital 
feature,  that  of  free  debate ;  and  saving  national 
legislation  from  unresisted  party  dictation. 


CHAPTER    LXXXIX. 

FIBST  ANNUAL  MXS8A0B  OF  PBESIDENT  TTLER. 

This  message  coming  in  bo  soon  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  extra  session— only  two  months 
after  it— was  necessarily  brief  and  meagre  of 
topics,  and  presents  but  few  points  worthy  of 
historical  remembrance.  The  first  &u]b^<eicl\&icssk* 
tioned  was  the  ao(\mUi^  ot  ^'\i«»^^\AsdD.\AiV 
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taken  place  in  the  recess :  and  with  which  re- 
sult the  British  goyemment  was  content.  The 
next  subject  was,  the  kindred  matter  of  the 
Caroline;  on  which  the  President  had  nothing 
satLsftctorj  to  communicate,  but  expressed  a 
high  sense  of  the  indignity  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  United  States,  and  evinced  a  be- 
coming spirit  to  obtain  redress  for  it.  He 
said: 

"  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  m^  power  to  make 
known  to  you  an  equally  satis&ctory  conclu- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  Cfaroline  steamer,  with 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  which,  in  December,  1837,  by  an  armed 
force  fitted  out  in  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
you  are  already  made  aoquamted.  No  such 
atonement  as  was  due  for  the  public  wrong 
done  to  the  United  States  by  this  invasion  of 
her  territory,  so  wholly  irreconcilable  with  her 
rights  as  an  independent  power,  has  yet  been 
made.  In  the  view  taken  by  this  government, 
the  inquiry  whether  the  vessel  was  in  the  em- 
ployment of  those  who  were  prosecuting  an  un- 
authorized war  against  that  Province,  or  was 
engaged  by  the  owner  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portmg  passengers  to  and  from  Navy  Island  in 
hopes  oiprivate  gain,  which  was  most  probably 
the  case,  in  no  degree  alters  the  real  question 
at  issue  between  the  two  governments.  This 
government  can  never  concede  to  any  foreign 
government  the  power,  except  in  a  case  of  the 
most  urgent  and  extreme  necessity,  of  invading 
its  territory,  either  to  arrest  the  persons  or  de- 
stroy the  property  of  those  who  may  have 
violated  the  municipal  laws  of  such  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  have  disregarded  their  obligations 
arising  under  the  law  of  nations.  The  territory 
of  the  United  States  must  be  regarded  as  sa- 
credly secure  against  all  such  invasions,  until 
they  shall  voluntarily  acknowled^  their  in- 
ability to  aquit  themselves  of  their  duties  to 
others.  And  in  announcing  this  sentiment,  I 
do  but  affirm  a  principle  which  no  nation  on 
earth  would  be  more  ready  to  vindicate,  at  all 
hazards,  than  the  people  and  government  of 
Great  Britain." 

The  finances  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  the 
President  chiefly  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  upon  them.  Of  the  loan 
of  twelve  millions  authorized  at  the  previous  ses- 
sion, only  five  millions  and  a  half  had  been  taken 
— ^being  the  first  instance,  and  the  last  in  our 
financial  history  in  which,  in  time  of  peace,  our 
government  was  unable  to  borrow  money.  A 
deficiency  existed  in  the  revenues  of  the  year, 
and  for  the  ensuing  jroar  that  deficiency  was  es- 
timated, would  amount  to  a  fraction  over  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  To  meet  this  largo 
deficit  the  secretary  recommended— ^/ir^/,  an 


extension  of  the  term  for  the  redesmability  of 
the  remainder  of  the  anthoriied  loan,  amount- 
ing to  $6,500,000.  Secondly^  the  re-issiM  of 
the  five  millions  of  treasury  notes  anthoriied  it 
the  previous  session*  TTiirdly,  the  renaiDdcr 
($2,718,570)  to  be  made  up  by  «dditioiial  dntki 
on  imported  articles.  While  reooouncii^ 
these  fourteen  miDions  and  a  qiwter  to  be 
raised  by  loans,  treasury  notes,  and  dntiei^  tbe 
President  recommended  the  landrefvemiie  should 
still  remain  as  afimd  for  distribation  to  (be 
States,  and  was  solicitous  that,  in  the  inqMii- 
tion  of  new  duties,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
impair  the  mutual  assurance  for  each  othei^ 
life  which  the  land  distribation  bill,  and  tbe 
compromise  clause  contained  In  the  tariff  bill  of 
the  extra  session  provided  for  eadi  other-«j- 
ing:  ^  It  mig^t  be  esteemed  desirable  that  no 
such  augmentation  of  the  duties  should  tike 
place  as  would  have  the  effect  of  annoHing  tbe 
land  proceeds  distribution  act  of  the  last  mt- 
sion,  which  act  it  declared  to  be  inoperative  tbe 
moment  the  duties  are  increased  beyond  t^ 
per  centum— the  maximum  rate  establislwd  bf 
the  compromise  act."  This  recommendation,  lo 
fiur  as  it  applied  to  the  oompiomiae  ad^mi 
homage  to  the  dead ;  and  so  fiur  as  it  related  to 
contmuing  the  distribution  of  the  land  icrenoe 
was,  probably,  the  first  instance  in  the  amiils 
of  nations  in  which  the  chief  magistnte  of  t 
country  has  recommended  the  diversion  and  gn- 
tuitous  distribution  of  a  large  brandi  of  its  re- 
venues, recommending  at  the  same  time^  mone;' 
to  be  raised  by  loans,  taxes,  and  goremmeot 
notes  to  supply  the  place  of  that  given  awiy. 
The  largeness  of  the  deficiency  was  a  poini  to 
be  accounted  for ;  and  that  was  done  by  shov- 
ing the  great  additional  expenses  to  be  incurred 
— and  especially  in  the  navy,  for  which  tbe 
new  secretary  (Mr.  Upshur)  estimated  eaoc^ 
mously,  and  gave  rise  to  much  seaivlung  dis- 
cussion in  Congress :  of  which,  in  its  pboe. 
But  the  chief  item  in  the  message  was  another 
modification  of  the  fiscalities  of  the  extia  t» 
sion,  with  a  new  name,  and  an  old  counteniaoe 
upon  it,  except  where  it  was  altered  for  the 
worse.  This  new  plan  was  thus  introdooed  bf 
the  President: 

"  In  pursuance  of  a  pledge  g^iven  to  too  in  my 
last  message  to  Coneress,  which  pk^S^  I  ^'^ 
as  an  apology  for  adventuring  to  present  too 
the  dcUils  of  any  plan,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  ready  to  submit  to  yon,  shoobi 
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joa  require  it,  a  plan  of  flnanoe  which,  while  it 
throws  around  the  public  treasure  reasonable 
gutfds  for  its  protection,  and  rests  on  powers 
acknowledged  in  practice  to  exist  from  the  origin 
ci  the  government,  will,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nish to  the  country  a  sound  paper  medium,  and 
afford  aU  reasonable  facilities  for  r^^lating  the 
ezdumges.  YHien  submitted,  you  will  perceive 
in  it  a  plan  amendatory  of  the  existing  laws  in 
relation  to  the  Treasury  department — subordi- 
nate in  aU  respects  to  the  will  of  Congress  di- 
rectly, and  the  will  of  the  people  induectly — 
•elf-sustaining  should  it  be  found  in  practice  to 
realise  its  promises  in  theory,  and  repealable  at 
the  pleasure  of  Congress.  U  proposes  by  effec- 
tual restraints,  and  by  invoking  the  true  apint 
of  our  institutions,  to  separate  the  purse  m>m 
the  sword ;  or  more  properly  to  speak,  denies 
any  other  control  to  the  President  over  the 
agents  who  may  be  selected  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, but  what  may  be  indispensably  necessary 
to  secure  the  fidelity  of  such  agents ;  and,  bv 
wise  regulations,  keeps  plainly  apart  from  each 
other  private  and  public  funds.  It  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Control  at  the 
seat  of  government,  with  agencies  at  prominent 
commercial  points,  or  wherever  else  Congress 
shall  direct,  for  the  safc-keepinff  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  moneys,  and  a  substitution, 
at  the  option  of  the  public  creditor,  of  treasury 
notes,  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver.  It  proposes 
to  limit  the  issues  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
515,000,000— without  the  express  sanction  of 
the  legislative  power.  It  also  authorizes  the  re- 
ceipt of  individual  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  to 
a  limited  amount,  and  the  granting  certificates 
of  deposit,  divided  into  such  sums  as  may  be 
called  for  by  the  depositors.  It  proceeds  a  step 
further,  and  authorizes  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
domestic  bills  and  drafts,  resting  on  a  real  and 
substantial  basis,  payable  at  sigh^  or  having  but 
a  short  time  to  run,  and  drawn  on  places  not 
less  than  one  hundred  miles  apart — which  au- 
thority, except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for 
government  purposes  exclusively,  is  only  to  be 
exerted  upon  the  express  condition,  that  its 
exercise  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  State 
in  which  the  agency  is  situated." 

This  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  appeared  to  Mr.  Benton  to  be  so  mon- 
strous and  dangerous  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  get  out  of  the  Senate  without  a  mark 
of  reprobation  should  be  first  set  upon  it  The 
moment  the  reading  was  finished,  the  usual  re- 
solve was  offered  to  print  extra  copies,  when-he 
rose  and  inveighed  against  the  new  fiscality  with 
great  vehemence,  saying : 

^  He  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  let  the 
resolution  pass  without  making  a  few  remarks 
on  that  part  of  the  message  which  related  to  the 
new  fiscal  agent    Looking  at  that  feature  of  it, 


as  read,  he  perceived  that  the  President  gave  an 
outline  of  his  plan,  leaving  it  to  the  S^retary 
of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  details  in  his  re- 
port He  (Mr.  Benton)  apprehended  that  no- 
thing in  those  details  could  reconcile  him  to  the 
project,  or  m  any  manner  meet  his  approbation. 
There  were  two  main  points  presented  in  the 
plan,  to  which  he  never  could  asree — both  being 
wholly  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  One 
was  that  of  emitting  bills  of  credi^  or  issuing  a 
treasury  currency.  Congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  issue  paper  money,  or  emit 
federal  bills  of  credit ;  and  the  other  feature  is 
to  authorize  this  government  to  deal  in  ex- 
changes. The  proposition  to  issue  bills  of  credit, 
when  under  consideration  at  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  was  struck  out  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  making  this  government  a  hard 
money  government — ^not  capable  of  recog^zing 
any  other  than  a  specie  currency — a  currency  of 
gold  and  silver — a  currency  known  and  valued, 
and  equally  understood  by  eveiy  one.  But  here 
is  a  proposition  to  do  what  is  expressly  refused 
to  be  allowed  by  the  framers  of  tne  constitution 
— to  exercise  a  power  not  only  not  granted  to 
Congress,  but  a  power  expressly  denied.  The 
next  proposition  is  to  authorize  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  deal  in  and  regulate  exchanges,  and 
to  furnish  exchange  to  merchants.  This  is  a 
new  invention — a  modem  idea  of  the  power  of 
this  government  invented  by  Mr.  Biddle,  to  help 
out  a  national  bank.  Much  as  CJeneral  Ham- 
ilton was  in  favor  of  paper  money,  he  never  went 
the  length  of  recommending  government  bills  of 
credit,  or  dealings  in  excl^ge  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  fethers  of  the  church. 
Macon,  and  John  Randolph,  and  others,  called 
this  a  nard  money  government :  they  oojected 
to  bank  paper ;  but  here  is  government  paper ; 
and  that  goes  beyond  Hamilton,  much  as  he 
was  in  favor  of  the  paper  system.  The  whole 
scheme  making  this  government  a  regulator  of 
exchange — ^a  dealer  in  exchange — a  furnisher  of 
exchange — is  absurd,  unconstitutional,  and  per- 
nicious, and  is  a  new  thine  under  the  sun. 

"  Now  he  (Mr.  Benton;  objected  to  this  gov- 
ernment becoming  a  seller  of  exclumge  to  the 
country  (which  is  transportation  of  money),  for 
which  there  is  no  more  authority  than  there  is 
for  its  furnishing  transportation  of  goods  or 
country  produce.  There  is  not  a  woj^  in  the 
constitution  to  authorize  it — not  a  word  to  be 
found  justifying  the  assumption.  The  word  ex- 
change is  not  in  the  constitution.  What  docs 
this  messase  propose  ?  Congress  is  called  upon 
to  establish  a  board  \i-ith  agencies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  the  country  with  exchanges. 
Wh^  should  not  Congress  be  also  called  on  to 
furnish  that  portion  of  the  conmiunity  engaged 
in  commerce  with  facilities  for  transporting  mer- 
chandise ?  The  proposition  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  nature,  and  such  as  must  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  consequences  if  adopted. 

^  The  British  debt  Wan  in  the  time  of  Sir 
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Robert  Walpole,  on  issues  of  exchequer  bills — 
by  ^ich  system  the  British  nation  has  been 
cheated,  and  plunged  irretrieyably  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  nine  hundred  millions  of  pounds. 
The  proposition  that  the  government  should 
become  the  issuer  of  exchequer  notes,  is  one 
borrowed  from  the  system  introduced  in  En^ 
land  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  whig  admin- 
istration was  nothing  but  a  high  tory  administra- 
tion of  Queen  Anne :  and  infinitely  worse ;  for 
Walpole's  exchequer  bills  were  for  large  sums,  for 
inrestment :  this  scheme  goes  down  to  five  dol- 
lar notes  for  common  and  petty  circulation.  lie 
(Mr.  Benton)  had  much  to  say  on  this  subject, 
but  this  was  not  the  time  for  entering  at  large 
into  it.  This  perhaps  was  not  the  proper  occa- 
sion to  say  more ;  nor  would  it,  he  considered, 
be  treating  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  proper  respect  to  enter  upon  a  prematui^ 
discussion*  He  could  not,  however,  in  justice  to 
himself  allow  this  resolution  to  pass  without 
stating  his  objections  to  two  such  obnoxious 
features  of  the  proposed  fiscality,  looking,  as  he 
did,  u(^n  the  whole  thing  as  one  calcukted  to 
destroy  the  whole  structure  of  the  government, 
to  clumge  it  from  the  hard  money  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  to  the  paper  money  government  it 
was  intended  not  to  be,  and  to  mix  it  up  with 
trade,  which  no  one  ever  dreamed  of.  He  (Mr. 
Benton)  had  on  another  occasion  stated  that 
this  adnunistration  would  go  back  not  only  to 
the  federal  times  of  '98,  but  to  the  times  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  Queen  Anne,  and  the  evi- 
dence is  now  before  us. 

"He  (Mr.  Benton)  had  only  said  a  few 
words  on  this  occasion,  because  he  could  not  let 
the  proposition  to  sanction  bills  of  credit  go 
without  taking  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  disapprobation,  and  denouncing 
a  system  calculate  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults which  had  raised  the  funded  debt  of  Great 
Britain  from  twenty-one  millions  to  nine  hundred 
millions  of  pounds.  He  should  avail  himself  of 
the  first  appropriate  opportunity  to  maintain 
the  ground  he  had  assumed  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  policy  with  that  of  Walpole.  by  argument 
and  references,  that  this  plan  of  tne  President's 
was  utterly  unconstitutional  and  dangerous — 
part  borrowed  from  the  system  of  English  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  part  frt)m  Mr.  Biddle's 
scheme  of  making  the  federal  government  an 
exchange  dealer — though  Mr.  Biddle  made  the 
eovemment  act  indirectly  through  a  board  of 
bank  directors,  and  this  makes  it  act  directly 
through  a  board  of  treasuiy  directors  and  their 
agents. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  formal  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  to  change  our  hard  money 
government  (as  it  was  intended  to  be)  into  a 
paper  money  machine ;  and  it  is  the  first  time 
that  there  has  been  a  proposal  to  mix  it  up  with 
trade  and  commerce,  by  making  it  a  furnisher  of 
exchanges,  a  bank  of  deposit,  a  furnisher  of  paper 
currency,  and  an  imitator  of  the  old  confederar 


tion  in  its  continental  bills  and  a  copyist  of  the 
English  exchequer  system.  Being  the  flnt  tins 
these  unconstitutional  and  penucioiiB  tdicBM 
were  formally  presented  to  Congress,  he  fdt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  disclose  his  opposition  to  them 
at  once.    He  would  soon  speak  more  foUy." 

The  President  in  his  message  lefismd  to  the 
accompanying  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  thi 
Treasury  (Mr.  Walter  Forward),  far  the 
of  his  plan ;  and  in  looking  at  these  thej 
found  to  comprise  all  the  features  of  a  bank  of 
circulation,  a  bank  of  deposit,  and  a  bank  of  fii- 
oount  upon  bills  of  exchange — all  in  the  haoditf 
the  government,  and  they  to  becmne  tlie  eobe- 
tors  and  keepers  of  the  public  moneys,  snd  iht 
furnishers  of  a  national  paper  money  coRwqf, 
in  sums  adapted  to  common  dealings,  both  to 
the  people  and  the  ibderal  government.  Itwm 
revolting  scheme,  and  fit  for  instant  condani- 
tion,  but  in  great  danger  of  being  adopted  ftoi 
the  present  predominance  of  that  party  ia  d 
the  departments  of  the  government  iHiidm 
so  greatly  addicted  to  the  paper  system. 


CHAPTER    XC. 

THIRD  PLAN  FOB  A  FISCAL  AGENT.  GALUD 
EXCHEQUEB  BOARD:  MR.  BENTOITB  SPOCI 
AGAINST  IT:   EXTRACTS. 

Mr.  President  : — ^I  have  said  on  aeveral  oeei- 
sions  since  the  present  administration  ma 
formed,  that  we  had  gone  back  not  mer^  !• 
the  federal  times  of  General  Hamilton,  bntftr 
beyond  them — to  the  whig  times  of  Sir  Bobst 
Walpole,  and  the  tory  times  of  Queen  Ansa 
When  I  have  said  this  I  did  not  mean  it  htWB^ 
casm,  or  for  insult,  or  to  annoy  the  feeliQgi  of 
those  who  had  just  gotten  into  power.  Ify  tarn 
was  far  higher  and  nobler — ^that  of  showiiig  thi 
retrograde  movement  which  our  gof em—at 
was  making,  and  waking  up  the  coontxy  to  a 
sense  of  its  dangers  before  it  was  too  late }  sad 
to  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  i 
that  movement,  and  recovering  the 
which  we  have  lost  When  I  had  said  that  «• 
had  gone  back  to  the  Walpole  and  Queen  Am 
times  of  the  British  government,  I  knew  M 
well  the  extent  of  the  declaration  whkk  I  hid 
made,  and  the  obligation  which  I  bad  imposed 
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on  mjself  to  sustain  mj  assertion,  and  I  knew 
that  history  would  hear  me  out  in  it.  I  knew 
all  this ;  and  I  ielt  that  if  I  could  show  to  the 
American  people  that  we  had  retrograded  to 
the  most  calamitous  period  of  British  history 
— the  period  from  which  her  present  calamities 
all  date— and  that  we  were  about  to  adopt  the 
systems  of  policy  which  she  then  adopted,  and 
which  has  led  to  her  present  condition ;  I  felt 
that  if  I  could  do  this,  I  might  succeed  in  roua- 
ii^  up  the  country  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  be- 
fore it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  perils  which 
are  spread  before  us.  The  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  the  fountun-head  of  British 
woes.  All  the  measures  which  haye  led  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  British  empire,  and 
Yuawe  giyen  it  more  debt  and  taxes,  more  pau- 
pers, and  more  human  misery  than  ever  before 
was  collected  under  the  sway  of  one  sceptre : 
all  these  date  from  the  reigns  of  the  first  and 
second  George ;  when  this  minister,  for  twen- 
ty-fiye  years,  was  the  ruler  of  parliament  by 
means  c^  the  moneyed  interest,  and  the  ruler  of 
kings  by  beating  the  tories  at  their  own  game 
of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience  to  the 
royal  wilL  The  tories  ruled  under  Queen 
Anne:  they  went  for  chureh  and  state,  and 
rested  for  support  on  the  landed  interest.  The 
whigs  came  into  power  with  the  accession  of 
George  the  First :  they  went  for  bank  and 
state ;  and  rested  for  support  on  the  moneyed 
mterest  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  head  of 
the  whig  party ;  and  immediately  became  the 
fiiTorite  <^  that  monarch,  and  afterwards  of  his 
succeosor ;  and,  availing  himself  during  that 
long  period  of  power  of  all  the  resources  of 
genius,  unimpeded  by  the  obstacle  of  principles, 
be  succeeded  in  impressing  his  own  image  upon 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  giving  to  the 
government  policy  the  direction  which  it  has 
followed  ever  since.  Morals,  politics,  public 
and  private  pursuits,  all  received  the  impress 
of  the  minister's  genius ;  and  what  that  genius 
produced  I  will  now  proceed  to  show :  I  read 
from  Smollet's  continuation  of  Hume : 

'^  This  was  the  age  of  interested  projects,  in- 
spired by  a  venal  spirit  of  adventure,  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  that  avarice,  fraud,  and  prof- 
ligacy which  the  MONKTin  corporations  had 
introduced.  The  vice,  luxury,  and  prostitution 
of  the  age — the  almost  total  extinction  of  senti- 
ment, honor,  and  public  spirit^had  prepared 
the  minds  ot  men  for  slavery  and  corruption. 


The  means  were  in  the  hancis  of  the  ministry : 
the  public  treasure  was  at  tbeir  devotion :  they 
multiplied  places  and  pensions,  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  dependents :  they  squandered 
away  the  national  treasure  without  taste,  dis- 
cernment, decency,  or  remorse :  they  enlisted 
an  army  of  the  most  abandoned  emissaries, 
whom  they  employed  to  vindicate  tlie  worst 
measures  in  the  face  of  truth,  common  sense, 
and  common  honesty ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
stigmatize  as  Jacobites,  and  enemies  to  the  gov- 
ernment, all  those  who  presumed  to  question 
the  merit  of  their  administration.  The  inte- 
rior government  of  Great  Britain  was  chiefly 
managed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  man  of  ex- 
traor£nary  talents,  who  had  from  low  begin- 
nings raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try. Having  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  declared  himself  one  of  the  most 
forward  partisans  of  the  whig  faction.  He  was 
endued  with  a  species  of  eloquence  which,  though 
neither  nervous  nor  elegant,  flowed  with  great 
faciUty,  and  was  so  pUuisible  on  all  subjects, 
that  even  when  he  misrepresented  the  Uiith, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he  seldom 
failed  to  persuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for 
whose  hearing  his  harangue  was  chiefly  in- 
tended. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  nar 
ture  of  the  public  fhnds,  and  understood  the 
whole  mystery  of  stockjobbing.  This  know- 
ledge produced  a  connection  between  him  and 
the  MONET  CORPORATIONS,  which  served  to  en- 
hance his  importance.'' 

Such  was  the  picture  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  such  was  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  stockjobbing  government, 
composed  of  bank  and  state,  resting  for  sup- 
port on  heartless  corporations,  and  lending  the 
wealth  and  credit  of  the  country  to  the  inter- 
ested schemes  of  projectors  and  adventurers. 
Such  was  the  picture  of  Great  Britain  during 
this  period;  and  who  would  not  mistake  it 
(leaving  out  names  and  dates)  for  a  description 
of  our  own  times,  in  our  own  America,  during 
the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  the  thousand  affiliated  institutions  which 
grew  up  under  its  protection  during  its  long 
reign  of  power  and  corruption  ?  But,  to  pro- 
ceed, with  English  history : 

Among  the  corporations  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  or  moulded  by 
him  into  the  form  which  they  have  since  worn, 
were  the  South  Sea  Company,  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal  In- 
surance Company,  the  London  Insurance  Com- 
pany, the  Charitable  Corporation,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  besides  the  exchequer  and  fund- 
ing systems,  which  wore    the   machines   Cot 
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Bmuggling  debts  and  taxes  upon  the  people  and 
saddling  them  on  posterity.  All  these  schemes 
were  brought  forward  under  the  pretext  of  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  the  nation,  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  assisting  the  poor,  encour- 
aging agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures ; 
and  saving  the  nation  from  the  burden  of  loans 
and  taxes.  Such  were  the  pretexts  for  all  the 
schemes.  They  were  generally  conceived  by 
low  and  crafty  adventurers,  adopted  by  the 
minister,  carried  through  parliament  by  bribery 
and  corruption,  flourished  their  day ;  and  ended 
in  ruin  and  disgrace.  A  brief  notice  of  the  ori- 
gin and  pretensions  of  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
may  serve  for  a  sample  of  all  the  rest,  and  be 
an  instructive  lesson  upon  the  wisdom  of  all 
government  projects  for  the  relief  of  the  people. 
I  say,  a  notice  of  its  origin  and  pretensions ;  for 
the  progress  and  termination  of  the  scheme  are 
known  to  everybody,  while  few  know  (what 
the  philosophy  of  history  should  be  most  for- 
ward to  teach)  that  this  renowned  scheme  of 
fraud,  disgrace,  and  ruhi,  was  the  invention  of  a 
London  scrivener,  adopted  by  the  king  and  his 
minister,  passed  through  parliament  by  bribes 
to  the  amount  of  £574,000 ;  and  that  its  vaunt- 
ed object  was  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  nation,  to 
ease  the  burdens  of  the  subject,  to  encourage 
the  industry  of  tlie  country,  and  to  enrich  all 
orders  of  men.  These  are  the  things  which 
should  be  known  ;  these  are  the  things  which 
philosophy,  teaching  by  the  example  of  history, 
proposes  to  tell,  in  order  that  the  follies  of  one 
age  or  nation  may  be  a  warning  to  others ;  and 
this  is  what  I  now  want  to  show.  I  read  agiun 
from  the  same  historian : 

"The  king  (Qeor^  I.)  having  recommended 
to  the  Commons  the  consideration  of  proper 
means  for  lessening  the  national  debt,  was  a 
prelude  to  the  famous  South  Sea  act,  which  be- 
came productive  of  so  much  mischiet  and  infat- 
uation. The  scheme  was  projected  by  Sir  John 
Blunt,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  was 
possessed  of  all  the  cunning,  plausibility  and 
twldness  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  lie 
communicated  his  plan  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  as  well  as  to  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  He  answered  all  their  objections,  and 
the  plan  was  adopted.  They  foresaw  their  own 
private  advantage  in  the  execution  of  the  de- 
sign. The  pretence  for  the  scheme  was  to  dis- 
charge the  national  debt,  by  reducing  all  the 
funds  into  one.  The  Banlc  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  outbid  each  other.  The  South  Sea 
Company  altered  their  original  plan,  and  offered 


such  high  terms  to  government  that  tbe  propo- 
sals of  the  Bank  were  rejected:  and  a biD  m 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  l^oae  of  Cqb- 
mons,  formed  on  the  plan  presented  by  the 
South  Sea  Comrany.  The  bill  paesed  wJUMOt 
amendment  or  division ;  and  on  the  7th  day  of 
April,  1720,  received  the  royal  aeeent  Boor 
any  subecripUon  could  be  made,  a  fledtioif 
stock  of  £574,000  had  been  diipoeed  ofbj tbe 
directors  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  UL 
Great  part  of  this  was  disUibnted  amdii|  the 
Earl  Sunderland,  Mr.  Cragin,  SeavCnrjorSlrie, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdieqaery  the  Dechw 
of  Kendall,  the  Countess  of  Pkten,  and  her  tio 
nieces"  (mistresses  of  the  king,  Ac). 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  oirigin  niid  pntooiMi 
of  nearly  all  the  great  corporations  which  vac 
chartered  and  patronised  by  the  Wa^iole  wlri^: 
all  of  them  brought  forward  under  the  pRlnt 
of  relieving  the  people  and  the  gofCfnaat— 
nearly  all  of  them  foonded  hi  ftnnd  or  ftOf— 
carried  through  by  corraptkui — end  cn&ig  h 
disgrace  and  cahunity.  LeaTing  out  mmi^ 
and  who  would  not  suppose  that  I  had  Urn 
reading  the  history  of  onr  own  oonuiUy  m  wr 
own  times  ?  The  picture  suits  the  Umied 
States  in  1840  as  well  as  it  suited  SB^adk 
1720 :  but  at  one  pomt,  the  compsrins,  if 
pushed  a  step  farther,  would  entirely  ftfl;  all 
theee  corporation  plunderers  were  paniibsdh 
England  !  Though  favored  bj  the  ki^(  ad 
ministry,  they  were  detested  bj  the  ^tofk^md 
pursued  to  the  extremity  of  law  ind  j«tiea 
The  South  Sea  swindlers  were  fined  andiofrii- 
oncd — their  property  confiscated-— their  an* 
attainted — and  themselves  declared  incusMr 
of  holding  any  ofiBce  of  honor  or  profit  ia  tk 
kingdouL  The  president  and  cashier  of  tibe 
chaHlablt  corporation — (which  was  diartflti 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  wbiel 
swindled  the  said  poor  out  of  XGOO,000  sfeeriiF) 
— this  president  and  this  cashier  were  ] 
into  Holland— captured — ^brought  bade- 
nally  punished — and  made  to  diagoi^  tlas 
plunder.  Others,  authors  and  managen  d  n* 
rious  criminal  corporations,  were  also  pimiihri' 
and  in  this  the  parallel  ceases  between  the  £^9* 
lish  times  and  our  own.  With  ns^  the  svii' 
dling  corporations  are  triumphant  over  kv  ni 
government.  Their  managers  are  in  high  phtf 
— give  the  tone  to  society — and  riot  la  ineilli 
Those  who  led,  or  counselled  the  greatest  not 
which  this,  or  any  country  ever  beheld— tbe 
Bank  of  the  United  Sutes^these  lesdenL  thdr 
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oounselloTs  and  abettorSi  are  now  potential  with 
the  federal  goYcmment — fumiah  plans  for  new 
sjBtemB  of  relief— and  are  as  bold  and  penie- 
▼ering  as  erer  in  seising  upcm  goyemnient 
money  and  goyemment  credit  to  aooomplish 
their  own  yiews.  In  all  this,  the  parallel  oeases ; 
and  our  America  sinks  in  the  comparison. 

Corporation  credit  was  ruined  in  Great 
Britain,  bj  the  explosions  of  banks  and  com- 
panies— ^by  the  bursting  of  bubbles— by  the  de- 
tection of  their  crimes — and  by  the  crowning 
catastrophe  of  the  South  Sea  scheme :  it  is 
equally  ruined  with  us,  and  by  the  same  means, 
and  by  the  crowning  villany  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Bank  and  state  can  no  longer 
go  together  in  our  America:  the  goremment 
can  no  longer  repose  upon  corporations.  This 
is  the  case  with  us  in  1841 ;  and  it  was  the  case 
with  Qreat  Britain  m  1720.  The  South  Sea 
explosion  dissolved  (for  a  long  time)  the  con- 
nection there;  the  explosion  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  has  dissoWed  it  here.  New 
schemes  become  indispensable:  and  in  both 
countries  the  same  altematiye  is  adopted. 
HsTing  exhausted  corporation  credit  in  Eng- 
land, Uie  Walpole  whigs  had  recourse  to  goy- 
emment credit,  and  established  a  Board  of 
Exchequer,  to  strike  govemment  paper.  In 
like  manner,  the  new  whigs,  haying  exhausted 
corporation  credit  with  us,  haye  recourse  to 
gorerament  credit  to  supply  its  place ;  and  send 
OS  a  plan  for  a  federal  exchequer/ copied  with 
sodi  fidelity  of  imitation  from  the  British  origi- 
nal that  the  description  of  one  seems  to  be  the 
description  of  the  other.  Of  course  I  speak  of 
the  exchequer  feature  of  the  plan  alone.  For 
as  to  all  the  rest  of  our  cabinet  scheme — its 
banking  and  brokerage  conceptions— its  ex- 
change and  deposit  operations— its  three  dollar 
iasoes  in  paper  for  one  dollar  specie  in  hand — 
its  miserable  one-half  of  one  per  centum  on  its 
Change-alley  transactions — its  Cheapsideunder- 
biddings  of  rival  bankers  and  brokers : — as  to 
mil  these  follies  (for  they  do  not  amount  to  the 
dignity  of  errors)  they  are  not  copied  from  any 
part  of  the  British  exchequer  system,  or  any 
other  system  that  I  ever  heiuii  of;  but  are  the  un- 
contested and  unriyalled  production  of  our  own 
American  genius.  I  repeat  it :  our  administra- 
tion stands  to-day  where  the  British  goyem- 
ment stood  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
Corporation  credit  exhausted,  public  credit  is 


resorted  to ;  and  the  machinery  of  an  exchequer 
<^  issues  becomes  the  instrument  of  cheating 
and  plundering  the  people  in  both  countries. 
The  British  invent :  we  copy :  and  the  copy 
proves  the  scholar  to  be  worthy  of  the  master. 
Here  is  the  British  act.  Let  us  read  some  parts 
of  it :  and  recognize  in  its  design,  its  structure, 
its  object)  its  provisions,  and  its  machinery,  the 
tme  original  of  this  plan  (the  exchequer  part) 
which  the  united  wisdom  of  our  administration 
has  sent  down  to  us  for  our  acceptance  and  rati- 
fication. I  read,  not  from  the  separate  and  de- 
tached acts  of  the  first  and  second  George,  but 
from  the  revised  and  perfected  system  as  cor- 
rected and  perpetuated  in  the  reign  of  Qeoige 
the  Third.  (Here  Mr.  Benton  compared  the 
two  systems  through  the  twenty  sections 
which  compose  the  British  act,  and  the  same 
number  which  compose  the  exchequer  bill  of 
this  administration.) 

Here,  resumed  Mr.  B.  is  the  original  of  our 
exchequer  scheme !  here  b  the  original  oi  whidi 
our  united  administration  has  unanimously  sent 
us  down  a  faithful  copy.  In  all  that  relates  to 
the  exchequer  —  its  design  —  operation  —  and 
mode  of  action — they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing!  identically  the  same.  The  design  of 
both  is  to  substitute  govemment  credit  for  cor- 
poration credit — to  strike  paper  money  fbr  the 
use  of  the  government — ^to  make  this  paper  a 
currency,  as  well  as  a  means  of  raising  loans— to 
cover  up  and  hide  national  debt — to  avoid  pre- 
sent taxes  in  order  to  increase  them  an  hun- 
dred fold  in  future — to  throw  the  burdens  <^ 
the  present  day  upon  a  future  day ;  and  to  load 
posterity  with  our  debts  in  addition  to  their 
own.  The  design  of  both  is  the  same,  and  the 
structure  of  both  is  the  same.  The  English 
board  consists  of  the  lord  treasurer  for  the  time 
being,  and  three  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king;  our  board  is  to  consist  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being,  and  three  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate.  The 
English  board  is  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
form  and  mode  of  preparing  and  issuing  the  ex- 
chequer bills ;  our  board  is  to  do  the  same  by 
our  treasury  notes.  The  English  bills  are  to  be 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  public;  our 
treasury  notes  are  to  be  received  in  like  manner 
in  all  federal  payments.  The  English  board  ap- 
points paymasters,  clerks  and  officers  to  assist 
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them  in  the  work  of  the  exchequer ;  oars  is  to 
appoint  agents  in  the  States,  with  officers  and 
clerks  to  assist  them  in  the  same  work.  The 
English  paymasters  are  to  give  honds,  and  be 
subject  to  inspection ;  our  agents  are  to  do  and 
submit  to  the  same.  The  English  exchequer 
bills  are  to  serve  for  a  currency ;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  board  may  contract  with  persons, 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  to  take  and  cir- 
culate them;  our  board  is  to  do  the  same  thing 
through  its  agencies  in  the  States  and  terri- 
tories. The  English  exchequer  bills  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  ready  money ;  ours  are  to  be  ex- 
changed in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  the 
plans  are  the  same,  one  copied  from  the  other, 
identical  in  design,  in  structure,  and  in  mode  of 
operation ;  and  wherein  they  differ  (as  they  do 
in  some  details),  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  BriUsh.  For  example :  1.  The  British  pay 
interest  on  their  bills,  and  raise  the  interest 
when  necessary  to  sustain  them  in  the  market. 
Ours  are  to  pay  no  interest,  and  will  depreciate 
from  the  day  they  issue.  2.  The  British  cancel 
and  destroy  their  bills  when  once  paid :  we  are 
to  reissue  ours,  like  common  bank  notes,  until 
worn  out  with  use.  3.  The  British  make  no 
small  bills;  none  less  than  £100  sterling 
($500),  we  begin  with  five  dollars,  like  the  old 
continentals ;  and,  like  them,  will  soon  bo  down 
to  one  dollar,  and  to  a  shilling.  4  The  British 
board  could  issue  no  bill  except  as  specially  au- 
thorized from  time  to  time  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment :  ours  is  to  keep  out  a  perpetual  issue  of 
fifteen  millions ;  thus  creating  a  perpetual  debt 
to  that  amount.  5.  The  British  board  was  to 
have  no  deposit  of  government  stocks :  ours  are 
to  have  a  deposit  of  five  millions,  to  be  con- 
verted into  money  when  needed,  and  to  consti- 
tute another  permanent  debt  to  that  amount 
6.  The  British  gave  a  true  title  to  their  ex- 
chequer act :  we  give  a  false  one  to  ours.  They 
entitled  theirs,  "An  act  for  regulating  the 
istuing  and  paying  off^  of  exchequer  hiUa : " 
we  entitle  ours,  ^^A  hiU  amendatory  of  Ike 
$everal  acts  establiehing  the  TVeamry  de- 
partment.*^ In  those  and  a  few  other  particu- 
lars the  two  exchequers  differ ;  but  in  all  the 
essential  features — design — structure— operation 
— they  are  the  same. 

Having  shown  that  our  proposed  exchequer 
was  a  copy  of  the  British  system,  and  that  we 
are  having  recourse  to  it  under  the  same  cir- 


cumstances: thatinbothooantriesitisatnitt 
from  corporation  credit  deoeftsed,  to  goiuii—t 
credit  which  is  to  bear  the  brant  of  new  lbDi« 
and  new  extravagances :  haTing  shown  tlu^  I 
next  propose  to  show  the  manner  in  which  ttii 
exchequer  system  has  worked  in  ^i^""**^^  tbkt 
from  its  workings  there^  we  maj  jn^B^  «f  ib 
woricings  here.  This  is  readilj  done.  Sam 
dates  and  figures  will  accomplish  the  tai^ai 
enlighten  our  understandings  od  a  point  Min- 
portant  I  say  some  dates  and  flgmti  wl  k 
it.  Thus :  at  the  commencement  of  tlus  ijjirtB 
in  England  the  annual  taxes  were  5  adlai 
sterling :  they  are  now  50  millions.  The  prifa 
debt  was  then  40  millions :  it  is  now  900ai> 
lions,  the  unfiinded  items  indnded.  Tb  i^ 
terest  and  management  of  the  debt  wers  thai} 
millions :  they  are  now  30  nuUions. 

Here  Mr.  B.  exhibited  a  book — the  inda  li 
the  British  Statutes  at  Im^w  j^rwitMifiS^  ^  m, 
ferenoe  to  all  the  issues  of  excdieqner  bilk  tm 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  George  L  (17S7) 
to  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  pnMt 
Majesty  (1840).  He  showed  the  sinimiiU'wri 
under  each  reign,  and  the  parallel  growth  of  thi 
national  debt,  until  these  issaes  ffrmM  t 
thousand  millions,  and  the  debt,  after  all  p^ 
ments  made  upon  it,  is  still  near  one  thooflsl 
millions.  Mr.  B.  here  pointed  out  the  sbshI 
issues  under  each  reign,  and  then  the  toCibfer 
each  reign,  showing  that  the  issues  woe  ail 
and  &r  between  in  the  beginning — lai|p  mi 
dose  together  in  the  oondosion — snd  thit  it 
was  now  gomg  on  faster  than  ever. 

The  following  was  the  table  of  the  ianai» 
der  each  reign : 


Geo.  L  in  17S7  (one  year). 
Geo.  II.  fh>in  lit!  to  1760  (88  jttnX 
Geo.  IIL  ftoro  1760  to  1890  (60  jevmL 
l(V-       - 
WIIL  IV.  IhMnlSSl  to  1887  (6 
VlctorU  L  ftom  1887  to  1840  ( 


(•Oje 
Gea  IV.  from  18S0  to  1S81  (11  J9§g%\ 


.SfiS 


CU6MiMii 


Near  twelve  hundred  miUions  of  povndi  Mr 
ling  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  qaartar-HM 
may  say  three-quarters  of  a  oentoiy,  ftr  til 
great  mass  of  the  issues  have  taken  pteeoflHi 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  lU  lb 
first  issue  was  the  third  of  a  million;  ssiff 
Qcorge  II.,  the  average  annual  issos  wv  tli 
third  of  a  million ;  undw  Qeoige  m,  the  » 
nual  average  was  nine  millions ;  under  Gs^p 
IV.  it  was  thirty  millions ;  nnder  WilliHiIT' 
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twentj-three  millions ;  and  under  Yictom^  it  is 
tivdKtj-one  millions.  Sncfa  is  the  progress  of 
the  ajsUm — such  the  danger  <^  commencing  the 
teoe  of  paper  money  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
government. 

This,  continued  Mr.  B.,  is  the  fruit  of  the  ez- 
ciiequer  issues  in  England,  and  it  shows  hoth 
the  n^id  growth  and  dangerous  perrersion  of 
•ndi  issues.  The  first  hills  of  this  kind  erer 
iamrd  in  that  country  were  under  ^William  III., 
oanmonly  called  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the 
jeer  1696.  They  were  issued  to  supply  the 
piece  temporarily  of  the  coin,  which  was  all 
eelled  in  to  be  recoined  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  first  bills  were 
jai  out  by  King  William  only  for  this  tcm- 
ponury  purpose,  and  were  issued  as  low  as  ten 
pQiaiids  and  five  pounds  sterling.  It  was  not 
ontil  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  and 
wlien  corporation  credit  had  failed,  that  Sir  Ro- 
tet  Walpole  reriyed  the  idea  of  these  bills,  and 
perrerted  them  into  a  currency,  and  into  instru- 
asnts  for  nusing  money  for  the  seirice  of  the 
fOfvenunent.  His  practice  was  to  issue  these 
bflk  to  supply  present  wants,  instead  of  laying 
tezei  or  making  a  fair  and  open  loan.  When 
dne^  a  new  issue  took  up  the  old  issue ;  and 
when  the  quantity  would  become  great,  the 
whoUe  were  funded ;  that  is  to  say  saddled  upon 
poeterity.  The  fruit  of  the  system  is  seen  in 
Ihe  900,000,000  of  debt  which  Great  Britain 
BtiD  owes,  after  all  the  payments  made  upon  it. 
The  amount  is  enormous,  oyerwhclming,  appal- 
fing ;  such  as  never  could  haye  been  created  un- 
der any  system  of  taxes  or  loans.  In  the  nature 
of  things  goyemment  expenditure  has  its  limits 
when  it  has  to  proceed  upon  taxation  or  bor- 
roiriog.  Taxes  haye  their  limit  in  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  pay :  loans  haye  their  limit  in 
te  capacity  of  men  to  lend ;  and  both  haye 
their  restraints  in  the  responsibility  and  pub- 
licly of  the  operation.  Taxes  cannot  be  laid 
without  exciting  the  inquiry  of  the  people. 
Loeiis  cannot  be  made  without  their  demanding 
wtefefore.  Money,  i.  e.  gold  and  silver,  cannot 
be  obtained,  but  in  limited  and  reasonable 
HBOunta,  and  all  these  restraints  impose  limits 
■pan  the  amount  of  goyemment  expenditure 
end  goyemment  debt.  Not  so  with  the  noise- 
IflM,  insidious,  boundless  progress  of  debt  and 
liture  upon  the  issue  of  goyemment  pa- 

rl    The  silent  working  of  the  press  is  un- 


heard by  the  people.  Whether  it  is  one  million 
or  twenty  millions  that  is  struck,  is  all  one  to 
them.  When  the  time  comes  for  payment,  the 
silent  operation  of  the  funding  system  succeeds 
to  the  silent  operation  of  the  printing  press; 
and  thus  extrayagant  expenditures  go  on  —  a 
mountain  of  debt  grows  up— deyouring  interest 
accmes — and  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  poe- 
terity, to  crush  succeeding  ages,  after  demoraliz- 
ing the  age  which  contracted  it. 

The  British  debt  is  the  fhut  of  the  exchequer 
system  in  Great  Britain,  the  same  that  we  are 
now  urged  to  adopt,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  and  frightful  as  is  its  amount,  that  is 
only  one  branch— one  part  of  the  fhiit — of  the 
iniquitous  and  ne£uious  system.  Other  parts 
remain  to  be  stated,  and  the  first  that  I  name 
is,  that  a  large  part  of  this  enormous  debt  is 
wholly  false  and  guMtifiiis  !  McOulloch  states 
two-fifths  to  be  fictitious ;  other  writers  say 
more ;  but  his  authority  is  the  highest,  and  I 
prefer  to  go  by  it.  In  his  commercial  dictionary, 
now  on  my  table,  under  the  word  ^^funds,^^  he 
shows  the  means  by  which  a  stock  for  £100 
would  be  granted  when  only  £60  or  £70  were 
paid  for  it ;  and  goes  on  to  say : 

^  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  principal 
of  the  debt  now  existing  amounts  to  nearly  two- 
fifths  more  than  the  amount  actually  adyanced 
by  the  lender." 

So  that  the  English  people  are  bound  for  two- 
fifths  more  of  capital,  and  pay  two-fifths  more 
of  annual  interest,  on  account  of  their  debt  than 
they  eyer  receiyed.  Two-fifths  of  900,000,000 
is  360,000,000 ;  and  two-fifths  of  30,000,000  is 
12,000,000 ;  so  that  here  is  fictitious  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $1,600,000,000  of  our  money,  draw- 
ing $60,000,000  of  interest,  for  which  the  people 
of  England  neyer  receiyed  a  cent ;  and  into  which 
they  were  juggled  and  cheated  by  the  frauds 
and  yillanies  of  the  exchequer  and  funding  sys- 
tems !  those  systems  which  we  are  now  unani- 
mously inyited  by  our  administration  to  adopt. 
The  next  fhiit  of  this  system  is  that  of  the  kind 
of  money,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  considered 
lent,  and  which  goes  to  make  up  the  three-fifths 
of  Uie  debt  admitted  to  haye  been  receiyed ; 
about  the  one-half  of  it  was  receiyed  in  depre- 
ciated paper  during  the  long  bank  suspension 
which  took  place  from  1797  to  1823,  and  during 
which  time  the  depreciation  sunk  as  low  as  30 
per  centum.    Here,  then,  is  another  ded^oifi^ts^ 
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of  near  one-third  to  be  taken  off  the  one-half  of 
the  three-fifths  which  is  counted  as  having  been 
advanced  by  the  lenders.  Finally,  another  bit- 
ter drop  is  found  in  this  cup  of  indebtedness, 
that  the  lenders  were  mostly  jobbers  and  gam- 
blers in  stocks,  without  a  shilling  of  their  own 
to  go  upon,  and  who  by  the  tricks  of  the  system 
became  the  creditors  of  the  government  for  mil- 
lions. These  gentry  would  puff  the  stocks  which 
they  had  received — sell  them  at  some  advance — 
and  then  lend  the  government  a  part  of  its  own 
money.  These  are  the  lenders— these  the  re- 
ceivers of  thirty  millions  sterling  of  taxes — 
these  the  scrip  nobility  who  cast  the  hereditary 
nobles  into  the  shade,  and  who  hold  tributary 
to  themselves  all  the  property  and  all  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  British  empire.  And 
this  is  the  state  of  things  which  our  adminis- 
tration now  proposes  ibr  our  imitation. 

This  is  ibo  way  the  exchequer  and  fVmding 
system  have  worked  in  England;  and  let  no 
one  say  they  will  not  work  in  the  same  manner 
in  our  own  country.  The  system  is  the  same 
in  all  countries,  and  will  work  alike  every  where. 
Go  into  it,  and  we  shall  have  every  fruit  of  the 
system  which  the  English  people  now  have; 
and  of  this  most  of  our  young  States,  and  of 
our  cities,  and  corporations,  which  have  gone 
into  the  borrowing  business  upon  their  bonds, 
arc  now  living  examples.  Their  bonds  were 
their  exchequer  bills.  They  used  them  pro- 
fusely, extravagantly,  madly,  as  all  paper  credit 
is  used.  Their  bonds  were  sold  under  par, 
though  the  discount  was  usually  hid  by  a  trick : 
pay  was  often  received  in  depreciated  paper. 
Sharpers  frequently  made  the  purchase,  who  had 
nothing  to  pay  but  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
same  bonds  when  sold.  And  thus  the  States 
and  cities  are  bound  for  debts  which  are  in  a 
great  degree  fictitious,  and  are  bound  to  lenders 
who  had  nothing  to  lend;  and  such  are  the 
frauds  of  the  system  which  is  presented  to  us, 
and  must  be  our  fate,  if  we  go  mto  the  exche- 
quer system. 

I  have  shown  the  effect  of  an  exchequer  of 
issues  in  Great  Britain  to  strike  paper  money 
for  a  currency,  and  as  a  substitute  for  loans  and 
taxes.  I  have  shown  that  this  system,  adopted 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  upon  the  failure  of  cor- 
poration credit,  has  been  the  means  of  smuggling 
a  mountain  load  of  debt  upon  the  British  people, 
two-fifths  of  which  is  fhiudulent  and  fictitious ; 


that  it  has  made  the  great  body  of  the  pngli 
tributaries  to  a  handful  of  fundholderB,  moit  tf 
whom,  without  owning  a  shilling^  were  ( 
by  the  fhtuds  of  the  pi^r  system  and  the  I 
ing  system,  to  lend  millions  to  the  { 
I  have  shown  that  this  system,  tfaua  i 
Enghmd,  was  the  resort  of  a  crmlty  numste  to 
substitute  government  credit  fin*  the  mhaahj 
credit  of  the  moneyed  oorporationBy  and  tbso* 
ploded  bubbles ;  and  I  haTO  shown  thit  thi 
exchequer  plan  now  presented  toxmhjomt^ 
ministration,  is  a  faithfbl  oo|^  of  the  E^gbft 
original  I  have  shown  all  this  ;  and  novtb 
question  is,  shall  we  adopt  this  copy?  Wi 
is  the  question ;  and  the  consideration  of  ita- 
plies  the  humiliating  conclusion,  that  we  hn 
foigot  that  we  have  a  constitution,  and  we  kM 
gone  back  to  the  worst  era  of  "Rnglwfc  hisloiT— 
to  times  of  the  South  Sea  bobble,  to  take  1» 
sons  in  the  sdence  of  political  eoonooiy.  fr, 
we  have  a  Constitution !  and  if  then  wet  ay 
thing  better  established  than  another,  at  Iti 
time  of  its  adoption,  it  was  that  the  new  gevoi- 
ment  was  a  hard-money  government,  nade  \f 
hard-money  men,  who  had  seen  and  Alt  tie 
evils  of  government  paper,  and  who  intoM 
for  ever  to  cut  off  the  new  govemment  tnm  the 
use  of  that  dangerous  expedient.  The  qwitifli 
was  made  in  the  Ccmvention  (for  there  «m  a 
small  paper  money  party  in  tbrnt  body),  md 
solemnly  decided  that  the  government 
not  emit  paper  money,  bills  of  credit,  or  ] 
currency  of  any  kind.  It  appears  from  the  Me- 
tory  of  the  Convention,  that  the  first  diift  d 
the  constitution  contained  a  paper  claii8%ai 
that  it  stood  in  connection  with  the  powwie 
raise  money ;  thus :  "  7b  6orroip  moiuy,  sai 
emit  bills,  on  the  credit  of  the  Uniied  Seote* 
When  this  clause  came  up  for  oonsidcnti^ 
Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out  (ill 
words,  ^^  and  emit  bills^"  and  was  aecondtd  \f 
Mr.  Pierce  Butler.  "^Mr.  Madison  thoi^  i 
sufiScient  to  prevent  them  fix>m  bemg  madie 
tender."  <"  Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  this  a  fcTOfdUi 
moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  pspr 
money.  The  mischief  of  the  various  experi- 
ments which  had  been  made,  were  now  fresh  ■ 
the  public  mind,  and  had  excited  the  dieftiet  «f 
all  the  respectable  part  of  America.  By  wil^ 
holding  the  power  ftam  the  new  gimiinmisti 
more  friends  <^  influence  would  be  gained  tail 
than  by  almost  any  thing  else.    P^ier  Booty 
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in  in  no  caae  be  neoessarj.  Gm  the  govern- 
lent  credit,  and  other  zesouroes  will  ofier.  The 
9fyrer  may  do  harm,  nerer  good."  Mr.  Wilson 
lid  :  '^  It  will  have  a  moet  salutary  influence  on 
10!  credit  of  the  United  States,  to  remove  the 
SflBibility  of  paper  money.  This  expedient  can 
Bver  succeed  while  its  mischiefiEi  are  remem- 
Sfed ;  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  resorted  to,  it 
ill  be  a  bar  to  other  resources."  ^  Mr.  Butler 
oaarked  that  paper  was  a  legal  tender  in  no 
Mmtiy  in  Europe.  He  was  urgent  for  disarm- 
ig  the  government  of  such  a  power."  ^  Mr. 
flttd  thought  the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would 
ft  as  alarming  as  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  Reve- 
.tions."  ^  Mr.  Langdon  had  rather  reject  the 
liole  plan  than  retun  the  three  words,  ^and 
nit  biUs.' "  A  few  members  spoke  in  fiivor  of 
steining  the  clause ;  but,  on  taking  the  vote, 
le  sense  of  the  convention  was  almost  unani- 
looaly  against  it.  Nine  States  voted  for  strik- 
ig  out :  two  for  retaining. 
If  there  were  a  thousand  constitutional  pro- 
Uons  in  iavor  of  paper  money,  I  should  still 
e  against  it— against  the  thiog  itaeU^per  ae 
Dd  propter  se—on  account  of  its  own  inherent 
Meneas  and  vice.  But  the  Constitution  is 
gainst  it — clearly  so  upon  its  &ce ;  upon  its 
iatory ;  upon  its  early  practice ;  upon  its  uni- 
yrm  interpretation.  The  universal  expression 
t  the  time  of  its  adoption  was,  that  the  new 
oremment  was  a  hard  money  government, 
lade  by  hard  money  men,  and  that  it  was  to 
ave  the  country  from  the  curse  of  paper  money. 
Ilia  was  the  universal  language — this  the  uni- 
arwJ  sentiment ;  and  this  hard  money  char- 
eter  of  the  new  government  was  one  of  the 
;nat  recommendations  in  its  fiEivor,  and  one  of 
he  chief  inducements  to  its  adoption.  All  the 
arly  action  of  the  government  conformed  to 
hifl  idea — all  its  early  legislation  was  as  true 
o  bard  money  as  the  needle  is  to  the  pole.  The 
vry  first  act  oi  Congress  for  the  collection  of 
luties  on  imports,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
he  new  government's  existence,  and  enacted 
\j  the  very  men  who  had  framed  the  Consti- 
ution — this  first  act  required  those  duties  to  be 
mid  ^  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only  ;  "  the  word 
mly,  which  is  a  contraction  for  the  old  English 
we/jf,  being  added  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of 
m  intrusion,  or  an  injection  of  a  particle  of 
Mper  money  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.    The  first  act  for  the  sale  of  public 


lands  required  them  to  be  paid  for  in  *''  specie  " 
— ^the  specie  circular  of  1836  was  only  the  en- 
forcement of  that  act;  and  the  hard  money 
clause  in  the  independent  treasury  was  a  re- 
vival of  these  two  original  and  fundamental 
revenue  laws.  Such  were  the  early  legislative 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution  by  the  men 
who  made  it;  and  corresponding  with  these 
for  a  long  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
government,  were  the  interpretations  of  all 
public  men,  and  of  no  one  more  emphatically 
than  of  him  who  is  now  the  prominent  mem- 
ber of  this  administration,  and  to  whose  hand 
public  opinion  attributes  the  elaborate  defence 
of  the  Cabinet  Exchequer  plan  which  has  been 
sent  down  to  us.  In  two  speedies,  delivered 
by  that  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  year  1816,  he  thus  expressed  him- 
self on  the  hard  money  character  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  paper 
system: 

<*No  nation  had  a  better  currency  than  the 
United  States.  There  vras  no  nation  which  had 
guarded  its  currency  with  more  care :  for  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  and  those  who  had 
enacted  the  early  statutes  on  the  subject,  were 
hard  money  men.  They  had  felt  and  duly  ap- 
preciated the  evils  of  a  paper  medium :  they, 
therefore,  sedulously  guarded  the  currency  or 
the  United  States  from  debasement  The  leg^ 
currency  of  the  United  States  was  gold  and 
silver  coin:  this  was  a  subject  in  regard  to 
which  Congress  had  run  into  no  folly.  Qold 
and  silver  currency  was  the  law  of  the  land 
at  home,  and  the  law  of  the  world  abroad :  there 
could,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  be 
no  otner  currency." 

So  spake  the  present  Secretary  of  State  in 
February,  1816 ;  and  speaking  so,  he  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  of  the  statesman, 
and  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live. 
He  was  right  in  saying  that  Congress,  up  to 
that  time,  had  run  into  no  folly  in  relation  to 
the  currency ;  that  is  to  say,  had  not  attempted 
to  supersede  the  hard  money  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  a  national  currency  of  paper.  I  can  say 
the  same  for  Congpxiss  up  to  the  present  day. 
Can  the  Secretary  answer  in  like  manner  for 
the  cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member  ?  Can  he 
say  of  if,  that  it  has  run  into  no  folly  in  rela- 
tu>n  to  the  currency  ?  The  secretary  is  right 
again  in  saying  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  there  can  be  no  other  currenfvy 
than  gold  and  silver.    Certainly  he  is  ng>^^ 
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Gold  and  silyer  is  the  measure  of  yalues.  The 
actual  condition  of  the  world  requires  that 
measure  to  be  uniform  and  universal.  The 
whole  world  is  now  in  a  state  of  incessant  in- 
tercommunication. Commercial,  social,  politi- 
cal relations  are  unirersal.  Dealings  and  trans- 
actions are  immense.  All  nations,  civilized  and 
barbarian,  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  gold 
and  silver  standard ;  and  the  nation  that  should 
attempt  to  establish  another,  would  derange  its 
connections  with  the  world,  and  put  itself  with- 
out the  pale  of  its  monetary  system.  The  Sec- 
retary was  right  in  saying  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  universal  intercommunications  of  all  man- 
kind, there  could  be  no  measure  of  values  but 
that  which  was  universally  acknowledged,  and 
that  all  must  conform  to  that  measure.  In  this 
he  showed  a  grasp  of  mind — a  comprehension 
and  profundity  of  intellect — ^which  merits  en- 
comium, and  which  casts  &r  into  the  shade  the 
lawyer-like  argument,  in  the  shape  of  a  report, 
which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 

The  senator  fh)m  Yiiginia  [Mr.  Rives]  felici- 
tates himself  upon  the  character  of  these  pro- 
posed exchequer  bills,  because  they  are  not  to 
be  declared  by  law  to  be  a  legal  tender :  as  if 
there  was  any  necessity  for  such  a  declaration ! 
Far  above  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity !  far  above  the  legal  tender,  which  the 
statute  enacts,  is  the  forced  tender  which  neces- 
sity compels.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the 
statutory  enactment :  the  paper  will  soon  enact 
the  law  for  itself— that  law  which  no  power 
can  resist,  no  weakness  can  shun,  no  art  elude, 
no  cunning  escape.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  all 
paper  money  to  expel  all  hard  money;  and 
then  to  force  itself  into  every  man's  hand,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  for  any  hand  to  re- 
ceive. It  is  the  prerogative  of  all  paper  money 
to  do  this,  and  of  government  paper  above  all 
other.  Let  this  government  go  into  the  busi- 
ness of  paper  issues:  let  it  begin  to  stamp 
paper  for  a  currency,  and  it  will  quickly  find 
itself  with  nothing  but  paper  on  its  hands ; — 
paper  to  pay  out — paper  to  receive  in; — ^the 
specie  basis  soon  gone — and  the  vile  trash  de- 
preciating from  day  to  day  until  it  sinks  into 
nothing,  and  perishes  on  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  credulous,  and  the  helpless  part  of 
the  community. 

The  same  senator  [Mr.  Rives]  consoles  him- 


self with  the  small  amount  of  tbeM  exdisqpKr 
bills  which  are  to  be  issued — only  fifteen  mi- 
lions  of  dollars.  Alas  I  sir,  does  he  leooilect 
that  that  sum  is  seven  times  the  anKNmtof  oor 
first  emission  of  continental  hills  1  that  ilii  tf- 
teen  times  the  amount  of  Sir  Robert  WalpiM 
first  emission  of  exchequer  bills?  and  dodhk 
the  amount  of  the  first  emission  of  the  Fraek 
assignats  ?  Does  he  consider  these  tliingi,ad 
recollect  that  it  is  the  first  step  only  iriiiclkflQiti 
the  difficulty?  and  that^  in  the  case  of  gofoi- 
ment  paper  money,  the  subsequent  prqgrM  ii 
rapid  in  exact  propoption  to  the  diflknlty  «f  thi 
first  step?  Does  he  not  know  that  tiie  te 
emission  of  our  continental  bills  was  two  miDioM 
of  dollars,  and  that  in  three  years  they  tmau^ 
ed  to  two  hundred  millions?  that  the  fint  iMi 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  exchequer  hOb  wm 
the  third  of  a  million,  and  that  thej  have  obi 
exceeded  a  thousand  millions?  that  the  te 
emission  of  assignats  was  the  third  of  a  aS- 
liard  of  fiwKS,  and  that  in  seven  yean  liny 
amoimted  to  forty-five  thousand  aiDiHAI 
Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it  will  bsi  Thi 
first  issues  of  government  pKpet  are  smaD,  nd 
with  difficulty  obtained,  and  upon  phnnHi 
pretexts  of  necessity  and  relieC  The  iab»- 
qucx^t  issues  are  large,  and  obtained  withost 
opposition,  and  put  out  without  the  fonsalitf 
of  an  excuse.  This  is  the  course,  and  thai  iK 
will  be  with  us  if  we  once  begin.  We  pnpoee 
fifteen  millions  for  the  start :  grant  it :  it  «3 
soon  be  fifteen  hundred  millions!  and  thou 
who  go  to  that  excess  will  be  fiir  kss  Uanalik 
than  those  who  made  the  first  step. 

I  have  said  that  the  present  administrttioB 
have  gone  back  &r  beyond  the  times  of  Qcsenl 
Hamilton — that  they  have  gone  to  the  tinei 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  I  prove  it  hf 
showing  how  fiiithfhlly  they  copy  his  policy  ii 
pursuing  the  most  fatal  of  his  measores.  Tei 
sir,  they  have  gone  back  not  merely  hr  bejssi 
where  General  Hamilton  actually  stood,  bat  tD 
the  point  to  which  he  refused  to  ga  He  retai 
to  go  to  government  paper  money.  That  gmk 
man,  though  a  fiiend  to  hank  paper,  wm  m 
enemy  to  government  paper.  He  **yiidfTp— ^ 
and  deprecated  the  whole  system  of  govcn* 
ment  issues.  He  has  left  his  own  sent] 
on  record  on  this  point,  and  they 
this  period  of  the  retrogression  of  our  gonn- 
ment  to  be  remembered,  and  to  be  etted  oa  tlii 
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ioor.  InhisreportonaiiitioiiallMmkin  1791, 
ha  nm  a  parallel  between  the  dangers  of  bank 
paper  and  gOTemment  ptupesr,  assigning  to  the 
latter  the  character  of  fiur  greatest  danger  and 
aBBbduef— -an  opinion  in  which  I  f  uUy  concur 
with  him.  In  that  report,  he  thus  expressed 
binself  on  the  dangers  of  goremment  pH>er : 

"  The  emitting  of  paper  monej  bj  the  author- 
ity c^  the  gorennnent  is  wisely  prohibited 
to  the  indiTidual  States  by  the  National  Gonsti- 
tation :  and  the  sinrit  of  the  prohibition  should 
not  be  disregarded  by  the  goyemment  of  the 
dnited  States.  Though  naper  enussions,  under 
a  general  authoritj,  might  haye  some  adyan- 
tacnn  not  applicable,  and  be  ftee  from  disadyan- 
tacnn  whidi  are  applicable,  to  the  like  emissions 
bj  the  States  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  na- 
faue  so  liable  to  abuse — and,  it  may  eyen  be 
aUKrmed,  so  certain  of  being  abused-— that  the 
wisdom  of  the  goyermbent  will  be  shown  in 
safer  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seduc- 
ing and  dangerous  an  expedient  The  stamping 
oc  paper  is  an  operation  so  mudi  easier  than 
the  laying  of  taxes^  that  a  goyemment  in  the 
pnctioe  of  paper  emissions  would  rarely  fail,  in 
nqr  such  emergency,  to  indulge  itself  too  fiur 
ia  the  employment  of  that  resource,  to  ayoid, 
aa  mnch  as  possible,  one  less  auspicious  to  pre- 
sent popularity.  Ii  it  should  not  eyen  be  car- 
ried so  &r  as  to  be  rendered  an  absolute  bubble, 
it  wxmM  at  least  be  likely  to  be  extended  to  a 
deipree  which  would  occasion  an  inflated  and 
artificial  state  of  things,  incompatible  with  the 
rq;ular  and  prosperous  course  of  the  political 
economy.'' 

A  diyision  has  taken  place  in  the  great  whig 
party  on  this  point.  It  has  split  into  two 
wings— a  great,  and  a  small  wing.  The  body 
of  the  party  stand  fiist  on  the  Hamiltonian 
gnmnd  of  1791 :  a  fraction  of  the  party  haye 
did  back  to  the  Walpole  ground  of  1720.  The 
point  of  difference  between  them  is  a  govem- 
nent  bank  and  goyemment  paper  on  one  hand, 
and  a  banking  company  under  a  national  char- 
tor,  issuing  bank  notes,  on  the  other.  This  is 
the  point  of  difference,  and  it  is  a  large  one, 
very  yisible  to  every  eye ;  and  I  am  free  to  say 
tliat,  with  all  my  objections  to  the  national 
bank  and  its  paper,  I  am  far  more  opposed  to 
goyemment  banking,  and  to  goyemment  issues 
of  paper  money. 

The  Tyler-Webster  whigs  are  for  goyemment 
banking— ibr  making  the  transit  from  corporation 
credit,  no  longer  available,  to  government  credit, 
wliieh  is  to  stand  the  brunt  of  new  follies  and 
■ow  extravagances.  They  go  for  the  British 
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exchequer  system,  with  all  the  folly  and  degra- 
dation of  modem  banking  superadded  and  en- 
grafted upon  it  And  what  are  the  pretexts  for 
this  flagrant  attempt?  The  same  that  were 
urged  by  the  scrivener,  John  Blunt,  in  favor  of 
his  South  Sea  bubble — and  by  the  gambler, 
John  Law,  in  &yor  of  the  Mississipin  scheme. 
To  relieve  the  public  distress— to  aid  the  goy- 
emment and  the  people— to  make  money  plen- 
ty, and  to  raise  the  price  of  property  and 
wages :  these  are  the  pretexts  which  usher  in 
our  exchequer  scheme,  and  whidi  have  ushered 
in  all  the  paper  money  bubbles  and  prqjects 
which  have  ever  afflicted  and  disgraced  man- 
kind. Relief  to  the  people  has  been  the  pretext 
for  the  whole ;  and  they  have  all  ended  in  the 
same  way — ^in  the  enrichment  of  sharpers — the 
plunder  of  nations — and  the  shame  of  govern- 
ments. All  these  schemes  have  been  brought 
forward  in  the  same  way,  and  although  base 
upon  their  ftce,  and  clearly  big  with  shame  and 
ruin,  and  opposed  by  the  wise  and  good  of  the 
times,  yet  there  seem  to  be  seasons  of  national 
delusion  when  the  voice  of  judgment,  reason, 
and  honor  is  drowned  under  the  clamor  of 
knaves  and  dupes ;  and  when  the  highest  re- 
commendation of  a  new  plan  is  its  absolute 
folly,  knavery,  and  audacity.  Thus  it  was  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  the  moneyed  cor- 
porations under  the  protection  of  Walpole. 
Wise  men  opposed  all  the  mad  schemes  of  that 
day,  and  exposed  in  advance  all  their  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  issues.  Mr.  Shippen,  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Mr.  Barnard,  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Morpeth  (that  Howard 
blood  which  has  not  yet  degenerated),  all  these 
and  many  others  opposed  the  South  Sea,  ex- 
chequer issues,  and  other  mad  schemes  of  their 
day — to  be  overpowered  then,  but  to  be  remem- 
bered, and  quoted  with  honor  now.  The  chan- 
cellor of  France,  the  wise  and  virtuous  D'Agues- 
seau,  was  exiled  frt>m  Paris  by  the  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans  for  oj^KMing  and  exposing  the  Mis- 
sissippi scheme  of  the  gambler,  John  Law;  but 
his  name  lives  in  the  pantheon  of  history ;  and 
I  take  a  pleasure  in  citing  it  here,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate,  as  well  in  honor  to  him,  as  to  en- 
courage others  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the 
noble  task  of  resisting  the  mad  delusions  of  the 
day.  Every  nation  has  its  seasons  of  delusion. 
They  seem  to  come,  like  periodical  epidemics, 
once  in  so  many  ages  or  centnriea ;  and  whito 
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they  rage,  neither  morals  nor  reason  can  make 
head  against  them.  Thej^have  to  run  out  We 
baye  just  had  our  season  of  this  delusion,  when 
every  folly,  fVom  a  national  bank  whose  notes 
were  to  circulate  in  China,  to  the  monu  mtdtU 
caulia  whose  leayes  were  to  breed  fortunes  to 
the  envied  possessors ;  when  every  such  folly 
had  its  day  of  triumph  and  exultation  over  rea- 
son, judgment,  morals  and  common  sense. 
Hiq>pily  this  season  is  passing  away—- the  delu- 
sion is  wearing  ofl^— before  this  cabinet  plan  of 
a  government  bank,  with  its  central  board,  its 
fifty-two  branches,  its  national  engine  to  strike 
paper,  its  brokerage  and  exchange  dealings,  its 
Che^wide  and  Change-AUey  operations  in  real 
business  transactions,  its  one-half  of  one  per 
centum  profits,  its  three  dollars.in  paper  money 
to  any  one  who  was  fool  enough  to  deposit  one 
dollar  in  the  hard :  happily  our  season  of  delu- 
sion is  passing  o£f  before  this  monstrous  scheme 
was  presented.  Otherwise,  its  adoptbn  would 
have  been  inevitable.  Its  very  monstrosity 
would  have  made  it  irresistibly  captivatii^  to 
the  diseased  public  ^>petite  if  presented  while 
still  in  its  morbid  state. 

But  the  senator  from  Virginia  who  sits  over 
the  way  [Mr.  Rives],  who  has  spoken  in  this 
debate,  and  who  appears  as  a  quasi  defender  of 
this  cabinet  plan  of  relief  he  demands  if  the 
senator  from  Missouri  (my  poor  self)  will  do 
nothing  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government  ?  He  puts  the  question  to 
me,  and  I  answer  it  readily ;  yes !  I  will  do 
my  part  towards  relieving  this  distress,  but  not 
exactly  in  the  mode  which  he  seems  to  prefer 
— ^not  by  applying  a  cataplasm  of  lamb-black 
and  rags  to  the  public  wounds !  whether  that 
cataplasm  should  be  administered  by  a  league 
of  coon-box  banks  in  the  States,  or  by  a  Biddle 
king  bank  in  Philadelphia,  or  by  a  Walpole 
exchequer  bank  in  Washington  city.  I  would 
relieve  the  distress  by  the  ^>plication  of  appro- 
priate remedies  to  notorious  diseases — a  bank- 
rupt act  to  bankrupt  banks — taxation  to  bank 
issues— restoration  of  the  land  revenue  to  its 
proper  destination — ^the  imposition  of  economy 
upon  this  taxing,  borrowing,  squandering,  gold- 
hating,  paper-loving  administration ;  and  by  re- 
storing, as  soon  as  possible,  the  reign  of  democ- 
racy, economy,  and  hard  money. 

The  distress!  still  the  distress.  Distress, 
still  the  staple  of  all  the  whig  speeches  made 


here,  and  of  all  the  cabinet  reportB  wUdi  oome 
down  to  us.  Distress  is  the  stapk  of  the  whok 
^  Motley  is  their  only  wear."  Why,  nr,  I  kit 
heard  about  that  distress  befin« ;  and  I  anal- 
most  tempted  to  interrupt  gantlemeB  in  tb 
midst  of  their  pathetic  rehearsals  as  ths  Tnt 
of  Wakefield  interrupted  Jenkmm  h  the 
prison,  when  he  began  again  the  aaine  lemnd 
dissertation  upon  the  cosmogony  or  creatkncf 
the  world ;  and  gave  him  the  same  tgaoMam 
fh)m  Sanconiathan,  Manetho,  BerOBiifl^  md  U- 
canus  Ocellus,  with  which  he  enlertalDed  tie 
good  old  Vicar^at  the  fiur,  while  cheatiqg  kia 
out  of  Blackberry,  after  having  cheated  Moni 
out  of  the  colt  You  know  the  iiicidttt>  ad 
Mr.  B.  (addressing  himself  to  Mr.  AxdMr^vlw 
was  nodding  recognition),  70a  renMmkr  de 
incident,  and  knoir  the  Vicar  begged  pndoa 
for  interrupting  so  much  learning^  with  the  dfr- 
claration  of  his  belief  that  he  had  had  the  honor 
to  hear  it  all  before.  In  like  maimer,  I  aaal- 
most  tempted  to  stop  gentlemen  with  a  b^* 
pardon  for  interrupting  so  much  diatra^ad 
declaring  my  belief  that  I  have  heard  it  aU  bt- 
fore.  Certain  it  is,  that  for  ten  years  pait  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  diatiwicia- 
tions  on  this  fioor ;  and  for  twenty-two  ywf 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  distress  in  mt 
country ;  but  never  have  I  seen  it^  <ff  heard  cf 
it,  that  it  did  not  issue  from  the  same  notoriiMi 
fountain — the  moneted  corporatioks — ^headBl 
and  conducted  by  the  Juggernaut  of  fsdoal 
adoration,  the  Biddle  King  Bank  of  the  Umtal 
States !  I  have  seen  this  distress  for  two  mi 
twenty  years ;  first,  from  1819  to  1826;  Aea 
again  in  1832— '33— '34— '37— »39 ;  and  I  M 
something  of  it  now.  The  Bank  of  the  Uiitoi 
States  commenced  the  distress  in  1819,  mi 
gave  a  season  of  calamity  which  lasted  as  )m% 
as  one  of  the  seven  years'  plagues  of  Egypt 
It  was  a  seven  years'  agony ;  hot  at  that  tiai 
distress  was  not  the  object,  bat  only  ths  cArt 
of  her  crimes  and  follies.  In  1832  she  roneirad 
the  distress  as  an  object  per  Me  and  propUrm^ 
to  force  a  renewal  of  her  charter.  In  1833—^ 
she  entered  upon  it  with  new  vjgor  —with  mt 
preparation — upon  an  immense  scale — ani  al 
her  forces — to  coerce  a  restoration  of  thi  de- 
posits, which  the  patriot  President  had  wofA 
by  taking  from  her.  In  1837  ahe  hrikd  tk 
conspiracy  for  the  general  sospenaioii  (and  ac- 
complished it  by  the  aid  of  the 
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bution  act)  for  the  parpose  of  ooyering  up  and 
hiding  her  own  inaolyency  in  a  general  catas- 
trophe, and  making  the  final,  agonizing  death- 
struggle,  to  dutch  the  re-charter.  In  1839  she 
forced  the  second  suspension  (which  took  place 
all  south  and  west  of  New  York)  and  endeav- 
ored to  force  it  all  north  and  east  of  that  place, 
and  make  it  imiyersal,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
own  impending  bankruptcy.  She  fiiiled  in  the 
tmiyersality  of  this  second  suspension  only  for 
want  of  the  means  and  power  which  the  gOY- 
emment  deposits  would  have  giyen  her.  She 
succeeded  with  her  limited  means,  and  in  her 
crippled  condition,  oyer  three-fourths  of  the 
Union ;  and  now  the  only  distress  felt  is  m  the 
places  which  have  felt  her  power ; — in  the  parts 
of  the  country  which  she  has  regulated — and 
arises  from  the  institutions  which  hare  followed 
her  lead — obeyed  her  impulse — imitated  her 
example — and  now  keep  up,  for  their  own 
profit,  and  on  their  own  account,  the  distress 
of  which  they  were  nothing  but  the  yicarious 
agents  in  the  beginning.  Sir,  there  has  been  no 
distress  since  1819  which  did  not  come  from 
the  moneyed  corporations ;  and  since  1832,  all 
the  distress  which  we  have  seen  has  been  facti- 
tious and  fectious — contrived  of  purpose,  made 
to  order,  promulgated  upon  edict — and  spread 
over  the  people,  in  order  to  excite  discontents 
against  the  administration,  to  overturn  the  de- 
mocracy, to  re-establish  federalism,  to  unite 
bank  and  state — and  to  deliver  up  the  credit 
and  i^venue  of  the  Union,  and  the  property  and 
industry  of  the  people,  to  the  pillage  and  plun- 
der of  the  muckworm  nobility  which  the  crimes 
of  the  paper  system  have  made  the  lords  of  the 
land.  This  is  the  only  distress  we  have  seen ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  Qod  had  given  our 
country  a  Jackson,  their  daring  schemes  would 
all  have  succeeded ;  and  we  and  our  children, 
and  all  the  property  and  labor  of  our  country, 
would  have  been  as  completely  tributary  to  the 
moneyed  corporations  of  America,  as  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  are  to  the  Change-alley  lords 
who  hold  the  certificates  of  their  immense  na- 
ttonal  debt. 

Distress! — what,  sir,  are  not  the  whigs  in 
power,  and  was  not  all  distress  to  cease  when 
the  democracy  was  turned  out  ?  Did  they  not 
carry  the  elections  ?  Has  Mr.  Van  Buren  not 
gone  to  Kinderhook  ?  Is  General  Jackson  not 
in  the  Hermitage  ?  Are  democrats  not  in  the 
minority  in  Congress,  and  expelled  from  ofSce 


every  where  ?  Were  not  "  THppecanoe  and 
T\fler  too  "  both  elected  ?  Is  not  whiggery  in 
entire  possession  of  the  government?  Have 
they  not  had  their  extra  session,  called  to  re- 
lieve the  country,  and  passed  all  the  relief  mea- 
sures, save  one  ?— all  save  one ! — all  except  their 
national  bank,  of  which  this  fine  exchequer  bank 
is  to  be  the  metempsychosis. 

The  cry  is  distress !  and  the  remedy  a  national 
poultice  of  lamp-black  and  rags !  This  is  the 
disease,  and  this  the  medicine.  But  let  us  look 
before  we  act  Let  us  analyze  the  case — exam- 
ine the  pathology  of  the  disease — that  is  the 
word,  I  believe  (looking  at  Dr.  Linn,  who  nod- 
ded assent),  and  see  its  cause  and  effect,  the 
habits  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
injuries  he  may  have  suffered.  The  complaint 
is,  distress:  the  specifications  are,  depreciated 
currency,  and  deranged  exchanges.  The  ques- 
tion is,  where  ?  all  over  the  Union  ?  not  at  all — 
only  in  the  South  and  West  All  north  and 
east  of  New  York  is  free  firom  distress — the  ex- 
changes feir — the  currency  at  par:  all  south 
and  west  of  that  city  the  distress  prevails — the 
exchanges  (as  they  are  called)  being  deranged 
and  the  currency  depredated.  Why  ?  Because, 
in  one  quarter — the  happy  quarter — the  banks 
pay  their  debts:  in  the  other — the  distressed 
quarter — they  refrise  to  pay.  Here  then  is  the 
cause,  and  the  effect  This  is  the  analysis  of 
the  case — ^the  discovery  of  the  nature  and  lo- 
cality of  the  disease — and  the  key  to  its  cure. 
Make  the  refractory  banks  comply  with  their 
promises ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  depreciated 
paper  and  deranged  exchanges,  and  of  all  the 
distress  which  they  create ;  and  that  without  a 
national  bank,  or  its  base  substitute,  an  exche- 
quer bank ;  or  a  national  institution  of  any  kind 
to  strike  paper  money.  Make  the  delinquent 
banks  pay  up,  or  wind  up.  And  why  not? 
Why  should  not  the  insolvent  wind  up,  and  the 
solvent  pay  up  ?  Why  should  not  the  commu- 
nity know  the  good  from  the  bad  ?  Suspension 
puts  all  on  a  level,  and  the  community  cannot 
distinguish  between  them.  Our  friend  Sancho 
(looking  at  Mr.  Mouton)  has  a  proverb  that 
suits  the  case :  ^  De  noche  todoi  los  gatos  son 
pardoB,^^ 

"  M.  Mouton  :  '  De  nuit  tow  les  chats  Btmt 

"  Mr.  Buchanan  :  What  is  all  that  ?  " 
Mr.  Bknton  :  It  is  this :  Our  frve.tLd^  ^v&s3qs^ 
Panza,  say  a  that«  Va  \}bA  daxW  i^\  V2bfe  ca\&  ^x^  ^^ 
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one  color.  [A  laugh.]  So  of  these  banks.  In 
a  state  of  suspension  they  are  all  of  one  credit ; 
but  as  the  light  of  a  candle  soon  discriminates 
the  black  cats  fix>m  the  white  ones,  so  would  the 
touch  of  a  bankrupt  act  speedily  show  the  dif- 
ference between  a  rotten  bank  and  a  solvent 
one. 

But  cuirency— currency — a  national  currency 
of  uniform  value,  and  uniyersal  circulation :  this 
is  what  modern  whigs  demand,  and  call  upon 
Congress  to  give  it ;  meaning  all  the  while  a 
national  currency  of  paper  money.  I  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  give  it,  and  aver  its  folly 
if  it  had.  The  word  currency  is  not  in  the  con- 
stitution, nor  any  word  which  can  be  made  to 
signify  paper  mon^.  Coin  is  the  only  thing 
mentioned  in  that  instrument;  and  the  only 
power  of  Congress  over  it  is  to  regulate  its  value. 
It  is  an  interpolation,  and  a  violation  of  truth 
to  say  that  the  constitution  authorizes  Congress 
to  regulate  the  value  of  paper  money,  or  to  create 
paper  money.  It  is  a  calumny  upon  the  consti- 
tution to  say  any  such  thing ;  and  I  defy  the 
whole  phalanx  of  the  paper  money  party  to  pro- 
duce one  word  in  that  instrument  to  justify  their 
imputation.  Coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  thing 
to  be  regulated ;  coin,  and  not  paper,  is  the  cur- 
rency mentioned  and  intended ;  and  this  coin  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  preserve,  instead  of 
banishing  it  from  circulation.  Paper  banishes 
coin;  and  by  creating,  or  encouraging  paper, 
Congress  commits  a  double  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  Jirst^  by  favoring  a  thing  which  the 
constitution  condemns;  and,  secondly^  by  de- 
stroying the  thing  which  it  meant  to  preserve. 
But  the  paper  money  party  say  there  is  not 
gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  world  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  currency ;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  have  paper.  I  answer,  if  this  was  true, 
we  must  first  alter  our  constitution  before  we 
can  create,  or  adopt  paper  money.  But  it  is 
not  true !  the  assertion  is  unfounded  and  erro- 
neous to  the  last  degree,  and  implies  the  most 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  specie  resources  of 
commercial  and  agricultural  countries.  The 
world  happens  to  contain  more  specie  than 
such  countries  can  use;  and  it  depends  upon 
each  one  to  have  its  share  when  it  pleases. 
This  is  an  assertion  as  easily  proved  as  made ; 
and  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  it,  because  it  is  a 
point  on  which  there  is  much  misunderstanding ; 
and  on  which  the  public  good  requires  authentic 


information.  I  will  speak  first  of  oar  own  ooim- 
try,  and  of  our  own  times — literally,  my  own 
times. 

I  have  some  tabular  statements  on  hand,  Mr. 
President,  made  at  the  Treaaurj,  on  my  motion, 
and  which  show  our  specie  aoquiaitiong  daring 
the  time  that  I  have  sat  in  this  chair :  I  8ay,at 
in  this  chair,  for  I  always  sit  in  the  same  place. 
I  never  change  my  position,  and  theralbre  never 
have  to  find  it  or  define  it.  These  tables  shov 
our  imports  of  gold  and  silver  during  tlus  time— 
a  period  of  twenty-one  years — ^to  luiTe  been  os 
the  custom-house  books,  182  milliQfnff  of  doOin: 
making  an  allowance  for  the  amounts  brougiit 
by  passengers,  and  not  entered  <m  the  boob^ 
and  the  total  importation  cannot  be  less  thin 
200  millions.  The  coinage  at  our  Mint  dniiis 
the  same  period,  is  66  millions  of  doUaiiL  The 
product  of  our  gold  mines  during  thai  period 
has  been  several  millions;  and  many  miUioiii 
of  gold  have  been  dragged  from  their  la&a^ 
places  and  restored  to  dxculation  by  the  gold 
bill  of  1834.  Putting  all  together,  and  our 
specie  acquisitions  must  have  amounted  to  220 
or  230  millions  of  dollars  in  these  twenty-one 
years ;  being  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  or  eferen 
millions  per  annum. 

Not  specie  enough  in  the  worid  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country !  What  an  insane  idea ! 
Do  people  who  talk  in  that  way  know  anj 
thing  about  the  quantity  of  specie  that  there  is 
in  the  world,  or  even  in  Europe  and  Americi, 
and  the  amount  that  different  nations,  according 
to  their  pursuits,  can  employ  in  their  businesi  ? 
If  they  do  not,  let  them  listen  to  what  Galladn 
and  Gouge  say  upon  the  subject,  and  let  them 
learn  something  which  a  man  should  know  be- 
fore he  ventures  an  opinion  upon  currency.  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  1831,  thus  speaks  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and  America: 

^  The  total  amount  of  gold  and  siWer  prodnoed 
by  the  mines  of  America,  to  the  year  1803L  in- 
clusively, and  remaining  there  or  ezpcMtea  to 
Europe,  has  been  estimated  bv  Humboldt  tt 
about  five  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  product  of  the  years  1804 — ^1830^ 
may  be  estunated  at  seven  hundred  and  fi^ 
millions.  If  to  this  we  add  one  hundred  Bil- 
lions, the  nearly  ascertained  product,  to  this 
time,  of  the  mines  of  Siberia,  about  four  himdred 
and  fifty  millions  for  the  Atrican  gold  dust,  and 
for  the  product  of  the  mines  of  EuK^  (whidi 
yielded  about  throe  millions  a  year,  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  this  century),  from  the  disoovery  of 
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America  to  this  day,  and  three  himdred  millions 
for  the  amotmt  existing  in  Europe  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  America^  we  find  a  total  not  widely 
differing  fh)m  tJhe  fact,  of  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  much  more 
difBcolt  to  ascertain  the  amount  which  now  re- 
mains in  Europe  and  America  together.  The 
loss  by  fricti<Hi  and  accidents  might  be  esti- 
mated, and  researches  made  respec^ig  the  total 
amount  which  has  been  exported  to  countries 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  that  which 
has  been  actually  consumed  in  gilding,  plated 
ware,  and  other  manufactures  of  ue  same  char- 
acter, cannot  be  correctly  ascertained.  From 
the  imperfect  data  within  our  reach,  it  ma^,  we 
think,  be  affirmed,  that  the  amount  still  existing 
in  Europe  and  America  certainly  exceeds  four 
thousand,  and  most  probably  falls  short  of  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  medium, 
or  four  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  which 
ire  have  assumed,  it  appears  that  from  one-third 
to  two-fifths  is  used  as  currency,  and  that  the 
residue  consists  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  man- 
nfitctured  articles.  It  is  known,  that  of  the  gross 
amount  of  seven  thousand  two  nundred  millions 
of  dollars,  about  eighteen  hundred  millions,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  in  value,  and  one-forty- 
eigfath  in  weight,  consisted  of  gold.  Of  the 
four  thousand  five  hundred  millions,  the  pre- 
samed  remaining  amount  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
proportion  of  gold  is  probably  greater,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exportation  to  India  and  China 
having  been  exclusively  in  silver,  and  of  the 
jpreater  care  in  preventing  every  possible  waste 
in  an  article  so  valuable  as  gold." 

Upon  this  statement;  Mr.  Gouge,  in  his  Jour- 
nal of  Banking,  makes  the  following  remarks : 

^  We  begin  to-day  with  Mr.  Gallatin's  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  a  work  published  by  him  in 
1831,  entitled  '  Considerations  on  the  Currency 
and  Banking  system  of  the  United  States,'  he 
estimates  the  amount  of  precious  metals  in  these 
two  quarters  of  the  world  at  between  four  thou- 
sand and  five  thousand  million  dollars.  This,  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  ten  years  ago.  The 
amount  has  since  been  considerably  increased, 
as  the  mines  have  annually  produced  millions, 
and  the  demand  for  the  China  trade  has  been 
greatly  diminished. 

"Taking  the  medium,  however,  of  the  two 
sams  stat^  b^  Mr.  Gallatin — four  thousand  five 
himdred  million  dollars — and  supposing  the 
popolation  of  Europe  and  America  to  be  two 
himdred  and  seventv-seven  millions,  it  will 
amount  to  sixteen  dollars  and  upwards  for 
erery  man,  woman,  and  child,  on  the  two  con- 
tinents. The  same  gentleman  estimates  the 
whole  amount  of  currency  in  the  United  States 
hi  1829,  paper  and  specie  together,  at  only  six 
dollars  a  head. 


"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  had  not  been  inter- 
fered with,  the  United  States  would  have,  in 
proportion  to  population,  four,  five,  six.  seven, 
yea,  eight  times  as  much  gold  and  silver  as 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Take  it  at 
only  the  double  of  the  avemge  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  continents,  and  it  will  amount 
to  thirty-two  dollars  a  heao,  or  to  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  millions.  This  would  give  us  one- 
ninth  part  of  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  of 
Europe  and  America,  while  our  population  is 
but  one-sixteenth :  but  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  under  a  natural  order  of  things,  we  should 
have^  man  for  man.  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
precious  metals,  tnan  &lls  to  the  lot  of  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

"  Suppose^  however,  we  had  but  the  average 
of  sixteen  dollars  a  head.  This  would  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions. 

"  On  two  points  do  people  (that  is,  some  peo- 
ple) capitally  err.  First,  m  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world :  this  is 
much  greater  than  they  imagine  it  to  be.  Next, 
in  regud  to  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
commercial  puiposes :  this  is  much  smaller  than 
they  suppose  it  to  be.  Under  a  sound  money, 
sound  credit,  and  sound  banking  system,  ten 
dollars  a  head  would  probably  m  amply  suffi- 
cient in  the  United  States." 

The  points  on  which  the  statesman's  atten- 
tion should  be  fixed  in  these  statements  are :  1. 
The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  wit,  $4,500,000,000.  2.  Our  fair 
proportion  of  that  quantity,  to  wit,  $257,000,000, 
or  $16  per  head.  3.  Our  inability  to  use  more 
than  $10  a  head.  4.  The  actual  amount  of  our 
whole  currency,  paper  and  specie,  in  1830  (when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  all  its 
glory),  and  which  was  only  $6  a  head.  5.  The 
ease  with  which  the  United  States  can  supply 
itself  with  its  full  proportion  of  the  whole 
quantity  if  it  pleased,  and  have  $16'  per  head 
(if  it  could  use  it,  which  it  cannot)  for  every 
human  being  in  the  Union. 

These  are  the  facts  which  demand  our  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  only  at  a  single  point  that  I  now  pro- 
pose to  illustrate,  or  to  enforce  them ;  and  that 
is,  as  to  the  quantity  of  money  per  head  which  any 
nation  can  use.  This  difiers  among  difierent  na- 
tions according  to  their  pursuits,  the  commercial 
and  manufiu^uring  people  requiring  most,  be- 
cause their  payments  are  daily  or  weekly  for 
every  thing  they  use :  food,  raiment,  labor  and 
raw  materials.  With  agricultural  people  it  is 
less,  because  they  produce  most  of  what  they 
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consume,  and  their  lai^  payments  are  made 
annnally  from  the  proceeds  of  the  crops.  Thus, 
England  and  France  (both  highly  mannfkctur- 
ing  and  commercial)  are  ascertained  to  employ 
fourteen  dollars  per  head  (specie  and  paper 
oombined)  for  their  whole  population :  Russia, 
an  agricultural  country,  is  ascertained  to  em- 
ploy only  four  dollars  per  head ;  and  the  United 
States,  which  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  with 
eome  considerable  admixture  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  ten  dollars  are  belieyed  to  be  the 
maximum  which  they  could  employ.  In  this 
opinion  I  concur.  I  think  ten  dollars  per  head, 
an  ample  average  circulation  for  the  Union ;  and 
it  is  four  dollars  more  than  we  had  in  1830,  when 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  at  the  zenith 
of  its  glory.  The  manufacturing  and  commercial 
districts  might  require  more  —  all  the  agri- 
cultural States  less ;— and  perhaps  an  agricul- 
tural State  without  a  commercial  town,  or  man- 
u&ctures,  like  Mississippi,  could  not  employ  five 
dollars  per  head.  Here  then  are  the  results: 
Our  proportion  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  Europe 
and  America  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars :  we  had  but  twenty  millions  in 
1830 :  we  have  ninety  millions  now ;  and  would 
require  but  eighty  millions  more  (one  hundred 
and  seventy  mfllions  in  the  whole)  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  population,  slaves  included 
(for  their  labor  is  to  be  represented  by  money 
and  themselves  supported),  to  furnish  as  much 
currency,  and  that  in  gold  and  silver,  as  the 
country  could  possibly  use ;  consequently  sus- 
taining the  prices  of  labor  and  property  at  their 
maximum  amount.  Of  that  sum,  we  now  have 
about  the  one-half  in  the  country,  to  wit,  ninety 
millions ;  making  five  dollars  per  head ;  and  as 
that  sum  was  gained  in  seven  years  of  Jackso- 
nian  policy,  it  follows  of  course,  that  another 
seven  years  of  the  same  policy,  would  give  us 
the  maximum  supply  that  we  could  use  of  the 
precious  metals ;  and  that  gold,  silver,  and  the 
commercial  bill  of  exchange,  could  then  consti- 
tute the  safe,  solid,  constitutional,  moral,  and 
never-iailing  currency  of  the  Union. 

The  facility  with  which  any  industrious  coun- 
try can  supply  itself  with  a  hard-money  cur- 
rency— can  lift  itself  out  of  the  mud  and  mire 
of  depreciated  paper,  and  mount  the  high  and 
dean  road  of  gold  and  silver;  the  ease  with 
which  any  industrious  people  can  do  this,  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  in  our  own  country,  and 


in  many  others.  We  saw  it  in  the  ease  with 
which  the  Jackson  policy  gained  ns  ninety  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  seven  years.  We  saw  it  it 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  paper 
money  sunk  to  nothing,  ceased  to  drcolate,  tnd 
specie  re-appeared,  as  by  magic  I  have  asked 
the  venerable  Mr.  Macon  how  long  it  was  after 
paper  stopped,  before  specie  re^ppcBXtd  at  tint 
period  of  our  history?  his  answer  was:  No 
time  at  all.  As  soon  as  one  stopped,  tbe  otiier 
came.  We  have  seen  it  in  England  at  the  cad 
of  the  long  bank  suspension,  whidi  termiBited 
in  1823.  Parliament  allowed  the  bank  §m 
years  to  prepare  for  resumption :  at  the  end  cf 
two  years — half  the  time— she  reported 
ready — Shaving  in  that  short  space 
a  mass  of  twenty  millions  sterUbg  (cme  himdnd 
millions  of  dollars)  in  gold ;  and,  above  all,  vf 
have  seen  it  in  France,  where  the  great  Enqmr 
restored  the  currency  in  the  short  epaoe  d  az 
years,  from  the  lowest  degree  of  debaeemeat 
to  the  highest  point  of  briUian^.  On  beeoB- 
ing  First  Consul,  in  1800,  he  fiMind  nothiiig 
but  depreciated  assignats  in  the  coimiry^-iB 
six  years  his  immortal  campaigns — ^Ansteriits, 
Jena,  Friedland — all  the  expenses  of  his  imperial 
court,  surpassing  in  splendor  that  of  the  Rooaii) 
and  rivalling  the  almost  fiibalous  magnifioeiioe 
of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad — all  his  internal  im- 
provements— all  his  docks,  forts,  and  shqis— all 
the  commerce  of  his  forty  millions  of  subjects- 
all  these  were  carried  on  by  gold  and  silver 
alone ;  and  from  having  the  basest  correDcy  is 
the  world,  France,  in  six  years,  had  near  the 
best ;  and  still  retains  it.  These  instances  sbov 
how  easy  it  is  for  any  Qountry  that  pleases  to 
supply  itself  with  an  ample  currency  of  gold  and 
silver—how  easy  it  will  be  for  ns  to  complete 
our  supplies — that  in  six  or  seven  years  we 
could  saturate  the  land  with  specie  I  and  yet  we 
have  a  formal  cabinet  proposition  to  set  up  a 
manufactory  of  paper  money  ! 

The  senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Waixii] 
who  sits  on  my  right,  has  just  visited  the  iahiiii 
of  Cuba,  and  has  told  us  what  he  has  seen  there 
— a  pure  metallic  currency  of  gold — ^twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  it  to  a  population  of  one  mil- 
lion of  souls,  half  slaves — not  a  particle  of  paper 
money — prices  of  labor  and  property  higher 
than  in  the  United  States — ^industry  aethre— 
commerce  flourishing :  a  foreign  trade  of  twen^- 
four  millions  of  dollars,  which,  compared  to  pope- 
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lation  and  territory,  is  so  much  greater  than  ours 
that  it  would  require  ours  to  be  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  to  be  equal  to  it !  This 
Is  what  the  senator  from  Mississippi  tells  us  that 
he  has  seen ;  and  would  to  God  that  we  had  all 
seen  it.  Would  to  God  that  the  whole  Ameri- 
can Congress  had  seen  it.  Devoutly  do  I  wish 
that  it  was  the  custom  now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
for  legislators  to  examine  the  institutions  of 
older  countries  before  they  altered  those  of  their 
own  country.  The  Solons  and  Lycurguses  of 
antiquity  would  visit  Egypt,  and  Crete,  and  other 
renowned  places  in  the  East,  before  they  would 
touch  the  laws  of  Sparta  or  Athens;  in  liko 
manner  I  should  rejoice  to  see  our  legislators 
visit  the  hard  money  countries — ^Holland,  France, 
Cuba— before  they  went  further  with  paper 
money  schemes  in  our  own  country.  The  cabi- 
net, I  think,  should  be  actually  put  upon  such 
a  voyage.  After  what  they  have  done,  I  think 
they  should  be  shipped  on  a  visit  to  the  lands 
of  hard  money.  And  although  it  might  seem 
strange,  under  our  form  of  government,  thus  to 
travel  our  President  and  cabinet,  yet  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  can  find  constitutional 
aathority  for  doing  so,  just  as  soon  as  they  can 
find  constitutional  authority  for  sending  such  a 
scheme  of  finance  and  currency  as  they  have 
spread  before  us. 

Holland  and  Cuba  have  the  best  currencies 
in  the  world :  it  is  gold  and  the  commercial 
bill  of  exchange,  with  small  silver  for  change, 
and  not  a  particle  of  bank  paper.  France  has 
the  next  best :  it  is  gold,  with  the  commercial 
bill  of  exchange,  much  silver,  and  not  a  bank 
note  below  five  hundred  francs  (say  one  hun- 
dred dollars).  And  here  let  me  do  justice  to 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  present  king 
of  the  French.  The  Bank  of  France  lately  re- 
solved to  reduce  the  minimum  size  of  its  notes 
to  two  hundred  francs  (say  forty  dollars).  The 
king  gave  them  notice  that  if  they  did  it,  the 
government  would  consider  it  an  injury  to  the 
currency,  and  would  take  steps  to  correct  the 
movement.  The  Bank  rescinded  its  resolution ; 
and  Louis  Philippe,  in  that  single  act  (to  say 
nothing  of  others)  showed  himself  to  be  a  pa- 
triot king,  worthy  of  every  good  man's  praise, 
and  of  every  legislator's  imitation.  The  United 
States  have  the  basest  currency  in  the  world : 
it  is  paper,  down  to  cents ;  and  that  paper  sup- 
plied by  irresponsible  corporations,  which  exer- 


cise the  privilege  of  paying,  or  not,  just  as  it 
suits  their  interest  or  politics.  We  have  the 
basest  currency  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  will  not  remain  sa  Reform  is  at  hand; 
probably  firom  the  mild  operation  of  law;  if 
not,  certainly  fi^m  the  strong  arm  of  ruin. 
God  has  prescribed  morality,  law,  order,  gov- 
ernment, for  the  conduct  of  human  affkirs ;  and 
he  will  not  permit  these  to  be  too  long  outraged 
and  trampled  under  foot.  The  day  of  vindicat- 
ing the  outraged  law  and  order  of  our  country, 
is  at  hand ;  and  its  dawn  is  now  visible.  Tht 
excess  of  bank  enormity  will  cure  itself  under 
the  decrees  of  Providence ;  and  the  cure  will  be 
more  complete  and  perfect,  than  any  that  could 
come  from  the  hands  of  man. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true,  that 
there  is  no  abundant  currency,  low  interest, 
and  facility  of  loans,  except  in  hard  money 
countries :  paper  makes  scarcity,  high  interest, 
usury,  extortion,  and  difSculty  of  borrowing. 
Ignorance  supposes  that  to  make  money  plenty, 
you  must  have  paper:  this  is  pure  nonsense. 
Paper  drives  away  all  specie,  and  then  dies 
itself  for  want  of  specie ;  and  leaves  the  coun- 
try penniless  until  it  can  recruit. 

The  Roman  historians,  Mr.  President,  inform 
us  of  a  strange  species  of  madness  which  afflict- 
ed the  soldiers  of  Mark  Antony  on  their  retreat 
from  the  Parthian  war.  Pressed  by  hunger, 
they  ate  of  unknown  roots  and  herbs  which 
they  found  along  the  base  of  the  Armenian 
mountains,  and  among  the  rest,  of  one  which 
had  the  efi*ect  of  depriving  the  unfortunate  man 
of  memory  and  judgment.  Those  who  ate  of 
this  root  forgot  that  they  were  Romans — ^that 
they  had  arms — a  general — a  camp,  and  their 
lives,  to  defend.  And  wholly  possessed  of  a 
single  idea,  which  became  fixed,  they  n^lected 
all  their  duties  and  went  about  turning  over  aU 
the  stones  they  could  find,  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  there  was  a  great  treasure  under 
it  which  would  make  them  rich  and  happy. 
Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable,  say  the  his- 
torians, than  to  see  these  heroic  veterans,  ths 
pride  of  a  thousand  fields,  wholly  given  up  to 
this  visionary  pursuit,  their  bodies  prone  to  the 
earth,  day  after  day,  and  turning  over  stones  in 
search  of  this  treasure,  until  death  from  famine, 
or  the  Parthian  arrow,  put  an  end  at  once  to 
their  folly  and  their  misery.  Such  is  the  ac* 
count  which  historians  give  us  of  this  strange 
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madneBB  amongst  Antony's  soldiers ;  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  something  like  it  has  happened 
to  a  great  number  of  our  Americans,  and  even 
to  our  cabinet  council — that  thej  have  forgotten 
that  we  have  such  a  thing  as  a  constitution — 
that  there  are  such  things  as  gold  and  silver — 
that  there  are  limitations  upon  goyemment 
power— and  that  man  is  to  get  his  liying  by 
toil  and  labor,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
not  by  gOTemment  contriyanoes ;  that  they 
have  forgot  all  this,  and  have  become  possessed 
of  a  fixed  idea^  that  paper  money  is  the  auiti- 
fftttm  fronum  of  human  life ;  that  lamp-black  and 
rags,  perfumed  with  the  odor  of  nationality,  is 
a  treasure  which  is  to  make  everybody  rich  and 
happy ;  and,  thereupon  incontinently  pursue 
this  visionary  treasure — ^this  figment  of  the 
bnin — ^this  disease  of  the  mind.  Possessed  of 
this  idea,  they  direct  all  then*  thoughts  to  the 
erection  of  a  national  institution — ^no  matter 
what — ^to  strike  paper  money,  and  circulate  it 
upon  the  £uth  of  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the 
Union :  and  no  alignment,  no  reason,  no  expe- 
rience of  our  own,  or  of  other  nations,  can  have 
the  least  effect  in  dislodging  that  fixed  and  sov- 
ereign conception.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for 
the  cabinet  plan  of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its 
appurtenances,  which  has  been  sent  down  to  us. 
To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  crowds  who 
look  for  relief  from  the  government,  instead  of 
looking  for  it  in  their  own  labor,  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  their  own  economy.  To  this  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  paper  bubbles  and  projects 
which  are  daily  presented  to  the  public  mind : 
and  how  it  all  is  to  end,  is  yet  in  the  womb  of 
time ;  though  I  greatly  suspect  that  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  federal  exchequer  and  its  appur- 
tenances will  do  much  towards  curing  the  de- 
lusion and  turning  the  public  mind  from  the 
vain  pursuit  of  visionary  government  remedies, 
to  the  solid  relief  of  hard  money,  hard  work, 
and  instant  compulsion  of  bank  resumption. 

The  proposition  which  has  been  made  by  our 
President  and  cabinet,  to  commence  a  national 
issue  of  paper  money,  has  had  a  very  natural 
effect  upon  the  public  mmd,  that  of  making  peo- 
ple believe  that  the  old  continental  bills  are  to 
be  revived,  and  restored  to  circulation  by  the 
federal  government  This  belief,  so  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  cabinet  movement,  lias  taken 
very  wide  and  general  root  in  the  public  mind ; 
and  my  position  in  the  Senate  and  connection 


with  the  currency  questions^  hftve  made  me  te 
centre  of  many  communicatkNU  on  the  point 
Daily  I  receive  appUcations  Ibr  my  opndoii,  as 
to  the  revival  of  this  long  deceased  and  teno^ 
able  currency.     The  very  little  boys  at  the 
school  have  begged  my  Uttle  boy  to  ask  thv 
father  about  it,  and  let  them  know,  that  thej 
may  hunt  up  the  one  hundred  dollar  bills  wfakA 
their  mothers  had  given  them  fiir  thumb  pi- 
pers,  and  which  they  had  thrown  hj  on  aoDOst 
of  their  black  and  greasy  looks.    I  leorive  let- 
ters from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  bringing  i 
mens  of  these  venerable  relics,  and  < 
my  opinion  of  the  probabHit  j  of  tbeir 
tation.    These  letters  contain  Tarions  piro|ioi- 
tions — some  of  despair — some  of  hope— > 
of  generous  patriotism — and  all  erldently  i 
cere.    Some  desire  me  to  exhibit  the 
they  enclose  to  the  Senate,  to  show  how  lb 
holders  have  been  cheated  by  paper 
some  want  them  paid ;  and  if  the 
cannot  pay  at  present,  they  wish  them  ftmde^ 
and  converted  into  a  national  stock,  as  part  cf 
the  new  national  debt    Some  wish  me  to  kok 
at  them,  on  my  own  account ;  and  from  ddl 
sample,  to  derive  new  hatred  to  piqier  mooey, 
and  to  stand  up  to  the  fight  with  the  greater 
courage,  now  that  the  danger  of  swamping  m 
in  lamp-black  and  rags  is  becoming  so  monk 
greater  than  ever.    Others,  again,  rising  ahore 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  stiU  feeling  a 
remnant  of  that  patriotism  for  which  our  anoea- 
tors  were  so  distinguished,  and  whidi  led  then 
to  make  so  many  sacrifices  for  thdr  coontiy, 
and  hearing  of  the  distress  of  the  govemmert 
and  its  intention  to  have  recourse  to  an  emii- 
sion  of  new  continental  bills,  propose  at  onoe  Is 
furnish  it  with  a  supply  of  the  old  bills.     Of 
this  number  is  a  gentleman  whose  letter  I  ie> 
ceived  last  night,  and  which,  being  neither  con- 
fidential in  its  nature,  nor  mariccd  so^  and  b^ 
ing,  besides,  honorable  to  the  writer,  I  wil^ 
with  the  leave  of  the  Senate,  here  read : 

*^£ast  Wstmouth,  Masbachusjhtb^ 
January  8, 184& 
'^  Dear  Sir  : — ^THthin  you  have  a  few  contt 
nentals,  or  promises  to  pay  in  gold  or  sihcr, 
which  may  now  be  serviceable  to  the  Treasaiy, 
which  the  whigs  have  bankrupted  in  the  flnl 
year  of  their  reign,  and  left  members  withost 
pay  for  their  landlords.  They  may  serve  to 
start  the  new  fiscality  upon  ;  and,  if  they 
should  answer  the  purpose,  and  any  i 
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wnted,  please  let  me  knoir,  and  another  bateh 
will  come  en  ftom  jour  ftiend  and  aervant, 

^^LOWSLL  BiCKNELL. 

■^Hoo.  Thomas  H.  Bxktov,  United  States  Sen- 
ate^ Washington  ctfj." 

This  is  the  letter,  resumed  Mr.  B.,  and  these 
the  contents  (holdup  up  a  bundle  of  old  ocmti- 
nentals),  TUs  is  an  assortment  of  them,  be- 
ginning at  nine  dollars^  and  descending  regu- 
larly throqgh  eig^t,  seven,  six,  fiye,  four,  three, 
two,  oofl^  and  the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar, 
doim  to  the  one-sixth  part  of  a  dollar.  I  will 
read  the  h^best  and  lowest  in  the  bundle^ 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  The  highest  rnns 
thus: 

<<This  bin  oititles  the  bearer  to  recelTe  nine 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  valne  thereof  in 
sold  or  siher,  according  to  the  resolves  of  the 
Congress  hdd  at  Phikdelphia,  the  10th  day  of 
May,  1776. 

^Signed,  William  Obaio." 

The  margins  are  covered  with  the  names  of 
the  States^  and  with  the  words  continenial  cuT' 
rencyf  in  ghffing  capitals,  and  the  Latin  motto, 
Sutiine  vel  abttitie  (Snstam  it,  or  let  it  alone). 
The  lowest  rons  thus : 

^  OneHdztii  of  a  dollaivaocording  to  a  resolve 
of  Congress  passed  at  Fhiladelraja,  February 
17th,  1776. 

"Signed,  R  Brannan." 

The  device  on  this  note  is  a  sim  shining 
throngh  a  g^ass,  with  the  word  Jugio  (I  ilj)  for 
the  motto— a  motto  sufBcientlj  appropriate, 
whether  emblematic  of  the  fugitive  nature  of 
time,  or  of  paper  money. 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  bills  sent  me  in  the 
letter  which  I  have  jnst  read ;  and  now  the 
mind  natnrally  reverts  to  the  patriotic  proposi- 
tion to  supply  the  administration  with  these 
old  bills  instead  of  putting  out  a  new  emission. 
For  myself  I  indine  to  the  proposition.  If  the 
question  is  once  decided  in  favor  of  a  paper 
emission,  I  am  decidedly  in  &vor  of  the  old 
continental  currency  in  preference  to  any  new 
edition — as  much  so  as  I  prefer  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary whIgs  to  the  new  whigs  of  this  day.  I 
prefer  the  old  bills ;  and  that  for  many  and  co- 
gent reasons.  I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  these 
reasons :— 1.  They  are  ready  made  to  our  hand, 
and  will  save  all  the  expense  and  time  which 
the  preparations  of  new  bills  would  require. 
The  expense  woold  probably  be  no  objection 


vdth  this  administration ;  bnt,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  Treasmy,  the  other  considera- 
tion, that  of  time,  must  have  great  weight* 
2.  They  cannot  be  counterfeited.  Age  protects 
tibem  from  that.  The  weinr  and  tear  of  seventy 
long  years  cannot  be  impressed  on  the  ftoe  <^ 
the  counterfeits,  conning  as  their  makers  may 
be.  3.  Being  limited  in  quantity,  and  there* 
fere  incapable  of  contraction  or  indSation  at  the 
vdll  of  jobbers  in  stocks  or  politk»,  they  will 
answer  better  f(V  a  measure  of  values.  4b  They 
are  better  promises  than  any  that  will  be  made 
at  this  day ;  for  they  are  payable  in  Spanish 
milled  dollars,  which  are  at  a  premium  of  three 
per  cent,  in  our  market  over  other  dollars ;  and 
they  are  payable  in  gold  or  silver,  disjunctively, 
so  as  to  give  the  holder  his  option  of  the  metals. 

5.  They  are  made  by  better  men  than  will 
make  the  bills  of  the  present  day— men  better 
known  to  Europe  and  America— of  higgler 
credit  and  renown— whose  names  are  connected 
with  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  and  with 
all  the  glorious  recollections  of  the  reyolution. 
Without  offence  to  any,  I  can  vrell  say  that  no 
Congress  of  the  |»esent  day  can  rank  vdth  our 
Revolutionary  assemblies  who  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  with  ropes  round 
their  necks,  staked  lifb,  honor,  and  fortune  in  a 
contest  where  all  the  chances  were  against 
them ;  and  nobly  sustained  what  they  had  dared 
to  proclaim.  We  cannot  rank  with  them,  nor 
our   paper   ever   have  the   credit  of  theirs. 

6.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  therefore  ready 
for  the  catastrophe  of  the  immediate  flight,  dis- 
persion, absconding,  and  inhumation  of  all  the 
specie  in  the  country,  for  which  the  issue  of  a 
government  paper  would  be  the  instant  and  im* 
perative  sIgnaL  Our  cabinet  plan  comes  no 
lower  than  five  dollars,  whereby  great  difficulty 
in  making  change  at  the  Treasury  would  accrue 
until  a  supplementary  act  could  be  passed,  and 
the  small  notes  and  change  tidcets  be  prepared. 
The  adoption  of  the  old  continental  would  pre- 
vent this  balk,  as  the  notes  fVom  one  to  ten 
dollars  inclusive  would  be  ready  for  all  pay- 
ments which  ended  in  even  dollars ;  and  the 
fractional  notes  would  be  ready  for  all  that 
ended  in  shillings  or  sixpences.  7.  And,  final- 
ly, because  it  is  right  in  itself  that  we  should 
take  up  the  old  continentals  before  we  begin  to 
make  new  ones.  For  these,  and  other  reasons, 
I  am  bold  to  deckre  that  if  we  must  have  a 
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Congress  paper-money,  I  prefer  the  paper  of  the 
Congress  of  1776  to  that  of  1842. 

'*  Sir,  the  Senate  must  pardon  me.  It  is  not 
my  custom  to  speak  irreyerently  of  official  mat- 
ters ;  but  there  are  some  things  too  light  for 
argument — too  grave  for  ridicule — and  which  it 
is  difficult  to  treat  in  a  becoming  manner.  This 
cabinet  plan  of  a  federal  exchequer  is  one  of 
those  subjects;  and  to  its  strange  and  noTel 
character,  part  tragic  and  part  farcical,  must  be 
attributed  my  more  than  usually  defective  mode 
of  speaking.  I  plead  the  subject  itself  for  the 
imperfection  of  my  mode  of  treating  it. 


CHAPTER    XCI. 

THE  THIRD  FISCAL  AGENT,  ENTITLED  A  BOARD 
OF  EXCHEQUER. 

This  measure,  recommended  by  the  President, 
was  immediately  taken  up  in  each  branch  of 
Congress.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
committee  of  a  novel  character — one  without 
precedent,  and  without  imitation — ^was  created 
for  it :  "  il  select  committee  on  the  finances  and 
the  currency?^  composed  of  nine  members,  and 
Mr.  Caleb  Cushing  its  chairman.  Through  its 
chairman  this  committee,  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  its  members  (Mr.  Garret  Davis  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland), 
made  a  most  elaborate  report,  recommending 
the  measure,  and  accompanied  by  a  bill  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  The  ruling  feature  of  the  whole 
plan  was  a  national  currency  of  paper-money, 
to  be  issued  by  the  federal  government,  and  to 
be  got  into  circulation  through  payments  made 
by  it,  and  by  its  character  of  receivability  in 
payment  of  public  dues.  To  clear  the  ground 
for  the  erection  of  this  now  species  of  national 
currency,  all  other  kinds  of  currency  were  re- 
viewed and  examined — their  good  and  their  bad 
qualities  stated — and  this  government  currency 
pronounced  to  combine  the  good  qualities,  and 
to  avoid  the  bad  of  all  other  kinds.  National 
bank-notes  were  condemned  for  one  set  of  rea- 
sons :  local  bank-notes  for  another :  and  as  for 
gold  and  silver,  the  reporter  found  so  many  de- 
fects in  such  a  currency,  and  detailed  them  with 
such  precision,  that  it  looked  like  drawing  up  a 


bill  of  mdictment  against  such  TickMU  sobsti- 
tutes  for  money.    In  this  view  the  icpott  HBd: 

"But  the  predous  metals  themselvM,  id 
addition  to  their  uses  for  ooin,  ace  likewiR, 
whether  coined  or  miooined,  a  oommodhy,  or 
article  of  production,  consompCioii,  and  mer 
chandise.  Themselves  are  a  part  of  that  gtn- 
eral  property  of  the  commimity,  of  all  the  test 
of  which  they  are  the  measure ;  and  thej  nc 
of  actual  value  different  in  different  placea^  l^ 
cording  to  the  contingencies  of  gownmeator 
commerce.  Their  aggregate  qnantitjr  is  nljeet 
to  be  diminished  by  caraal  destmctkni  or  ib- 
sorptjon  in  the  arts  of  maimfiKtiire,  or  19  te 
diminished  or  augmented  by  the  greater  or  kH 
number  or  productiveness  of  mines;  Hid  tlM 
their  aggregate  value  relatlTelr  to  other  cob- 
modities  is  liable  to  perpetual  change.  1^  is* 
fluenoe  of  these  facts  upon  pnoea^  npon  pdUie 
affairsj  and  upon  commerce,  is  visible  in  iJltk 
financud  history  of  modern  times.  Beafa 
which,  coin  is  sulject  to  debasement^  or  to  te 
made  a  legal  tender,  at  a  rate  exceeding  ib  »> 
tual  value,  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  gorera- 
ment,  which  controls  its  coinage  and  laaKriba 
its  legal  value.  In  times  when  the  naas  of  a  pi- 
per currency  and  of  ^blic  stocks  wera  not  m- 
derstood  or  not  practised,  and  commimitiet  lad 
not  begun  to  resort  to  a  paper  sjrmbol  or  Boai* 
nal  representative  of  money,  cuiable  of  beng 
fabricated  at  will,  the  adulteratioB  of  eoii,  in- 
stead of  it,  was.  it  is  well  known,  the  fle^neat 
expedient  of  public  necessity  or  pablic  ci^ifitT 
to  obtain  relief  from  some  pressing  pecasiuT 
embarrassment.  Moreover,  too  precKms  mlili. 
though  of  less  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  nlw 
than  most  other  oommoditieB,  yet  cannot  be 
transported  from  place  to  place  without  fiO«t 
and  risk;  coin  is  subject  to  be  stolen orhii 
and  in  that  case  cannot  be  easily  idratifled,  lo 
as  to  be  redaimed ;  the  oontinuu  coantiag  of  it 
in  large  sums  is  inconvenient ;  it  would  be  oa- 
safc,  and  would  cause  much  money  to  RBiii 
idle  and  unfruitful,  if  every  merdbant  kept  eoe- 
stantly  on  hand  a  sum  of  coin  for  all  hb  1 
actions ;  and  the  disjplaoement  of  large  am 
of  coin,  its  transfer  from  one  community  or  c 
country  to  another,  is  liable  to  occasion  flncfi 
tions  in  the  value  of  property  or  labor,  aid  l» 
embarrass  conmiercial  operations." 

Having  thus  shown  the  demerit  of  all  oikr 
sorts  of  currency,  and  cleared  the  way  fcr  Ai> 
new  species,  the  report  proceeds  to  Aec<ja«wei 
it  to  the  adoption  of  the  legislature,  with  m  a- 
comium  upon  the  President,  and  on  the  lebrt 
committee  on  the  finances  and  the  contacf: 
who  had  so  well  discharged  their  duty  in  l*^ 
posing  it ;  thus : 

""  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pn- 
scntmg  this  plan  to  Congress^  has  obsyod  tk 
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ii^uxiction  of  the  constitation,  which  requires 
him  to  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe- 
dient ;  he  has  fully  redoeoned  the  engagements 
in  this  respect  which  he  had  preTiously  made  to 
Congress :  and  thus  he  has  iiuthfully  dischai^ 
his  whole  duty  to  the  constitution  and  the  Union. 
The  committee,  whUe  animated  by  the  highest 
respect  for  his  views,  have  yet  deemed  it  due  to 
him,  to  themselves,  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the 
ooontiy,  to  g^ve  to  those  views  a  nee  and  un- 
biassed examination.  They  have  done  so ;  and 
in  8o  doing,  thev  have  also  dischaived  their  duty. 
They  rmectfuUjr  submit  the  result  to  the  House 
fai  the  biU  herewith  reported.  They  believe  this 
measure  to  contain  the  elements  of  usefulness 
and  public  good ;  and,  as  such,  they  reconunend 
it  to  the  House.  But  they  feel  no  pride  of  opin- 
ion coQcermng  it ;  and,  if  in  error,  they  are  ready 
to  follow  the  lead  of  better  lights,  if  better  there 
b^  from  other  quarters ;  being  anxious  only  to 
nmister  to  the  wel&re  of  the  people  whom  they 
Rpfesent.  It  remains  now  for  Congress  to  act 
in  the  matter;  the  country  demands  that  in 
•ome  way  we  shall  act ;  and  the  times  appeal  to 
m  to  act  with  decision,  with  moderation,  with 
faapartiality,  with  independence.  Lone  enough, 
tlie  question  of  the  national  finances  has  b^n 
tlie  qiort  of  passion  and  the  battle-ciy  of  party. 
Voremost  ckT  all  things,  the  country,  in  order  to 
vooover  itself^  needs  repose  and  order  for  its 
material  interest,  and  a  settled  purpose  in  that 
reqiect  (what  it  shall  be  is  of  less  moment,  but 
at  any  rate  9ame  settled  purpose)  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government.  If,  careless  of  names 
and  solicitous  only  for  things,  aiming  beyond  all 
intermediate  ol^ects  to  the  visible  mark  of  the 
piseticable  and  attainable  good— if  Congress 
ohall  in  its  wisdom  concur  at  length  in  some 
equitable  adiustment  of  the  currency  question, 
it  cannot  &U  to  deserve  and  secure  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

After  reading  this  elaborate  report,  Mr.  Cush- 
fi^  also  read  the  equally  elaborate  bill  which 
aooompanied  it :  and  that  was  the  last  of  the 
bOl  ever  heard  of  in  the  House.  It  was  never 
called  up  for  consideration,  but  died  a  natural 
death  on  the  calendar  on  which  it  was  placed. 
In  the  Senate  the  fote  of  the  measure  was  still 
more  compendiously  decided.  The  President's 
lecommendation,  the  ample  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  bill  drawn  up  at 
tlie  Treasury  itself  were  all  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance ;  which  committee,  deeming 
ft  unworthy  of  consideration,  through  its  chair- 
man, Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  prayed  to  be  dis- 
ehaiged  from  the  consideration  of  it :  and  were 
eo  discharged  accordingly.  But,  though  so 
ttghtly  disposed  ot,  the  measure  did  not  escape 


ample  denunciation.  Deeming  the  proposition 
an  outrage  upon  the  constitution,  an  insult  to 
gold  and  silver,  and  infinitely  demoralizing  to 
the  government  and  dangerous  to  the  people, 
Mr.  Benton  struck  another  blow  at  it  as  it  went 
out  of  the  Senate  to  the  committee.  It  was  on 
the  motion  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  he  delivered  a  speech  of  three 
hours  against  it :  of  which  some  extracts  were 
given  in  Chapter  XC. 


CHAPTER  XOII. 

ATTEMPTED  REPEAL  OF  THE  BANKKXJPT  ACT. 

As  soon  as  Congress  met  in  the  session  1841-'2 
the  House  of  Representatives  commenced  the 
repeal  of  this  measure.  The  period  for  the  act 
to  take  effect  had  been  deferred  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  House  from  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, which  would  be  before  the  beginning  of  the 
regular  session,  to  the  month  of  February — ^for 
the  well-known  purpose  of  giving  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  repeal  it  before  it  went  into 
operation.  The  act  was  odious  in  itself^  and 
the  more  so  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
passed — coercively,  and  by  the  help  of  votes 
from  those  who  condemned  it,  but  who  voted 
for  it  to  prevent  its  friends  from  defeating  the 
bank  bill,  and  the  land  distribution  bill.  Those 
two  measures  were  now  passed,  and  many  of 
the  coerced  members  took  their  revenge  upon 
the  hated  bill  to  which  they  had  temporarily 
bowed.  The  repeal  commenced  in  the  House, 
and  had  a  rapid  progress  through  that  body. 
A  motion  was  made  to  instruct  the  Judiciary 
Conmiittee  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal ;  and 
that  motion  succeeded  by  a  good  minority.  The 
bill  was  brought  in,  and,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  previous  question,  was  quickly  brought  to 
a  vote.  The  yeas  were  124 — the  nays  96.  It 
then  went  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  closely 
contested,  and  lost  by  one  vote — 22  for  the  re- 
peal: 23  against  it.  Thus  a  most  iniquitous 
act  got  into  operation,  by  the  open  joining  of 
measures  which  could  not  pass  alone ;  and  by 
the  weak  calculation  of  some  members  of  the 
House,  who  expected  to  undo  a  bad  vote  before 
it  worked  its  mischief!    The  act  was  saved  b^ 
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one  Yote ;  but  met  its  fate  at  the  next  session — 
having  but  a  short  run ;  while  the  two  acts  which 
it  passed  were  equally,  and  one  of  them  still 
more  short  lived.  The  fiscal  bank  bill,  which 
was  one  that  it  carried,  never  became  a  law  at 
all :  the  land  distribution  bill,  which  was  the 
other,  became  a  law  only  to  be  repealed  before 
it  had  effect.  The  three  confederate  criminal 
bills  which  had  mutually  purchased  existence 
fh>m  each  other,  all  perished  prematurely,  fruit- 
less and  odious — inculcating  in  their  history 
and  their  fate,  an  impressive  moral  against  vi- 
cious and  foul  legislation. 


CHAPTER   XCIII. 

DEATH  OP  LEWIS  WILLIAMS,  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, AND  NOTICE  OF  HIS  UFE  AND  CHARAC- 
TER. 

He  was  one  of  those  meritorious  and  exemplary 
members  whose  labors  are  among  the  most  use- 
ful to  their  country:  diligent,  modest,  atten- 
tive, patriotic,  inflexibly  honest — a  friend  to 
simplicity  and  economy  in  the  working  of  the 
government,  and  an  enemy  to  all  selfish,  per- 
sonal, and  indirect  legislation.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinction to  have  his  merits  and  virtues  com- 
memorated in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by 
two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age — ^Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Adams — who  respectively  seconded 
in  the  House  to  which  each  belonged,  the  cus- 
tomary motion  for  funeral  honors  to  his  mem- 
ory.   Mr.  Adams  said : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  second  the  motion,  and  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  the  utterance 
of  a  few  words,  from  a  heart  full  to  ovcrflo\inng 
with  anguish  which  no  words  can  express.  Sir. 
my  acauaintance  with  Mr.  Williams  commencea 
with  tne  second  Congress  of  his  service  in  this 
House.  Twenty-five  years  have  since  elapsed, 
during  all  which  he  has  been  always  here  at 
his  post,  always  true  to  his  trust,  always  adher- 
ing fkithfully  to  his  constituents  and  to  his  coun- 
try— always,  and  through  every  political  vicis- 
situde and  revolution,  adhered  to  faithfully  by 
them.  I  have  often  thought  that  this  steamast- 
ness  of  mutual  attachment  between  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  constituent  was  characteristic 
of  both;  and,  concurring  with  the  idea  just 
expressed  with  such  touching  eloquence  by 
his  colleague  (Mr.  Rayner),  I  have  habitually 
looked  upon  Lewis  Williams  as  the  true  por- 


traiture and  personification  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina.  Sir,  the  loes  of  boA  a  man  it 
any  time,  to  his  country,  would  be  great.  To 
this  House,  at  this  juncture,  it  is  inepanbk. 
His  wisdom,  his  experience,  his  onsQlUed  iiita|*- 
rity,  his  ardent  patriotism,  liie  ood  and  driibe^ 
ate  judgment,  his  oonciliatoiy  temper,  lite  fine 
adherence  to  principle — where  shall  we  find  s 
substitute  for  them  ?  In  thedistraetedrtitecf 
our  public  counsels,  with  the  wormwood  end 
the  gall  of  personal  ammosities  adding  tedbU 
bitterness  to  the  conflict  of  Tinl  interests  ad 
discordant  opinions,  how  shall  we  have  to  d»- 

Eloro  the  bereavement  of  his  presenoa^  tiie  vxj 
cht  of  whose  oountenanee,  the  rety  woaii 
whose  voice,  could  recall  us^  Uke  a  taluniBB,tai 
the  tempest  of  hostile  passions  to  theesfaacen* 
posure  of  harmony  and  peace. 

<<Mr.  Williams  was,  and  had  lon^  bsca^  k 
the  ofiSdal  language  which  we  have  adiplii 
ftom  the  British  House  of  Oommona,  the  /Ukr 
of  the  House ;  and  thoueh  my  junior  bjaeeri^ 
twenty  years,  I  have  looked  up  to  him  in  tha 
House,  with  the  reverence  of  filial  aAetiea,  m 
if  he  was  the  &ther  of  us  alL  The  suiiosmw 
and  gravity  of  his  character,  tempered  as  it  vM 
with  habitual  cheerfVilness  and  equamndty,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  him  for  that  relaUon  to  the  otkr 
members  of  the  Honse,  while  the  titi—* *^ 
courtesy  of  his  deportment  and  the  beasfolmi 
of  his  disposition  invited  every  one  to  ooaMr 
him  as  a  brother.  Sir,  he  is  gone !  The  pbeei 
that  have  known  him  shall  know  him  no  bbor; 
but  his  memory  shall  be  treasured  up  by  tke 
wise  and  the  cood  of  his  contemporsrisB^ssaBi- 
nent  among  the  patriots  and  statesmen  of  tUi 
our  native  land ;  and  were  it  possiUe  tatmf 
Northern  bosom,  within  this  halL  ever  to  kv* 
bor  for  one  moment  a  wish  for  tiie  iJiirfhi*^ 
of  our  National  Union,  may  the  ^irit  of  oar  de- 
parted fHend,  pervading  eveiy  particle  of  tbt 
atmosphere  around  u^  dispel  the  delusion  of  Ui 
soul,  by  reminding  him  that,  in  that  erenti  ht 
would  no  longer  be  the  countryman  of  Levii 
WiUiams." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  Senate,  who  was  spsakerof 
the  House  when  the  then  young  Lewis  WQfim 
first  entered  it,  bore  his  ample  testimony  fton 
intimate  personal  knowledge,  to  the  merits  d 
the  deceased ;  and,  like  Mr.  Adama^  protaedi 
warm  personal  friendship  for  the  indiTidDd,tf 
well  as  exalted  admiration  for  the  pnblic  Bia 


'^  Prompted  by  a  friendship  whidi  

between  the  deceased  and  myself  of  npwaideflf 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  duration,  and  hf  tbe 
feelings  and  sympathies  which  this  melaanwlT 
occasion  excites,  will  the  Senate  allow  lae  to 
add  a  few  words  to  those  which  have  bcm  fi 
well  and  so  appropriately  expreaaed  hf  wj 
friend  near  me  [Mr.  Qrahaml  in  seooodiqg  tk 
motion  he  has  just  made  ?   Ammfy^  dura^  tbe 
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prosent  seasioiL  has  Congress,  and  each  House, 
mid  the  annual  histalment  of  the  great  debt  of 
Natore.  We  could  not  have  lost  two  more 
worthy  and  estimable  men  than  those  who  have 
been  taken  from  as.  My  acquaintance  with 
the  lamented  Lewis  Williams  commenced  in 
the  fall  of  1815,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  fWmi 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  re-entered 
that  House  after  my  return  from  Europe.  From 
that  period  until  his  death,  a  cordial  and  mi- 
broken  friendship  has  subsisted  between  us;  and 
Bimilar  ties  were  subeeauently  created  wiUi  al- 
most eferr  member  or  his  highly  respectable 
flunily.  When  a  vacancy  arose  in  the  respoiH 
sible  and  laborious  office  of  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Claims,  which  had  been  nreyious- 
ly  filled  by  another  oistinffuished  and  lamented 
son  of  North  Carolina  (the  late  Mr.  Taney), 
in  Tirtoeofauthority  vested  in  me,  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  House,  I  i4>pointed  Mr. 
Williams  to  fill  it  Always  fiiU  of  labor,  and 
requiring  unremitting  industry,  it  was  then,  in 
consequence  of  claims  or^inatins  in  the  late 
war,  more  than  erer  toilsome.  He  dischaiged 
his  oomnlicated  duties  with  the  greatest  £li- 
genoe,  ability,  mipartiality,  and  uprightness^ 
and  continuM  in  the  office  until  I  left  the  House 
hi  the  year  1825.  He  occasionally  took  part 
in  the  debates  wluch  sprung  up  on  great  mea- 
sora  broqgfat  for  the  adyancement  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  was  always  heard 
with  profi)und  attention^  and,  I  belieye.  with  a 
thorough  conyiction  of  his  peifect  integrity.  In- 
fleziUy  adhering  alwa;^  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  if  he  ever  Replayed  warmth  or  im- 
patience, it  was  excited  by  what  he  thought  was 
insincere,  or  base,  or  ignoble.  In  short,  Lewis 
Williams  was  a  true  and  faithful  image  of  the 
reiqiectable  State  which  he  so  long  and  so  ably 
served  in  the  national  coundl^intelligent. 
quiet,  unambitious,  loyal  to  the  Union,  and 
uniformly  patriotic  We  all  feel  and  deplore, 
with  the  greatest  sensibility,  the  heavy  loss  we 
have  so  suddenly  sustained.  May  it  impress  us 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty 
of  hmnan  life  1  And,  profiting  by  his  example, 
may  we  all  be  fiilly  prepared  for  that  which  is 
soon  to  follow." 

Mr.  Williams  reflected  the  character  of  his 
State ;  and  that  was  a  distinction  so  obvious  and 
BO  honorable  that  both  speakers  mentioned  it,  and 
in  doing  so  did  honor  both  to  the  State  and  the 
citizen.  And  she  illustrated  her  character  by 
the  manner  in  which  she  cherished  him.  Elect- 
ed into  the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  age 
would  pennit,  and  continued  there  until  riper 
age  would  admit  him  into  the  Federal  Congress, 
he  was  elected  into  that  body  amongst  the 
youngest  of  its  members ;  and  continued  there 
by  suooessiye  electioDS  until  he  was  the  longest 


sitting  member,  and  became  entitled  to  the 
Parliamentary  i^^llation  of  Father  of  the 
House.  Exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  pub- 
Uc  and  private  life,  he  crowned  a  meritorious 
existence  by  an  exemplary  piety,  and  was  as 
remarkable  for  the  dose  observance  of  all  his 
diristian  obligations  as  he  was  for  the  dischage 
of  his  publk  duties. 


CHAPTER    XCIV. 

THS  CIVIL  LIST  EXPEirSES:  THE  CONTINOBiaT 
SXPKN8E8  OP  C0NGBE88:  AND  THB  BEVENUB 
OOLLEGTION  EXPENSE. 

Pursuing  the  instructive  political  lesson  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  the  progressive  increased 
expenditures  of  the  govenunent,  we  take  up,  in 
this  diapter,  the  dvU  list  in  the  gross,  and  two 
of  its  items  in  detail— the  contingent  expenses 
of  Congress,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue — premising  that  the  dvil  list,  b^des 
the  salaries  of  civil  officers,  indudes  the  foreign 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  a  variety  of  mis- 
cdlanies.  To  obtsin  the  proper  comparative 
data,  recourse  is  again  had  to  Mr.  Calhoun's 
speedi  of  this  jrear  (1842)  on  the  naval  appro- 
priation. 

^  The  expenditures  under  the  first  head  have 
increased  since  1823,  when  they  were  $^0^093, 
to  $5,492,030  98,  the  amount  m  1840 ;  showing 
an  increase,  in  seventeen  years,  of  2  7-10  to  1, 
while  the  population  has  increased  only  about  f 
to  1,  that »,  about  75  per  cent — ^making  the  in- 
crease of  expenditures,  compared  to  the  increase 
of  population,  about  3  6-10  to  1.  This  enormous 
increase  has  taken  'place  although  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  expenditures  under  this  h^d,  con- 
sisting of  salaries  to  officers,  and  the  pay  of 
memtars  of  Congress,  has  remained  unchanged. 
The  next  year,  in  1841,  the  expenditure  rose  to 
$6,196,560.  I  am,  however,  lutppy  to  perodve 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  estimates  for 
this  year,  compared  with  the  last  and  several 
preceding  ^ears ;  but  still  leaving  room  for 
great  additional  reduction  to  bring  the  increase 
of  expenditures  to  the  same  ratio  with  the  in- 
crease of  population,  as  liberal  as  that  standard 
of  increase  would  be. 

^  That  the  Senate  may  form  some  conception, 
in  detail,  of  this  enormous  increase,  I  propose 
to  go  more  into  particulars  in  reference  to  two 
items:  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  that  of  collecting  the 
duties  on  imports.    The  latter,  though  of  a 
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character  belonging  to  the  ciyil  list,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it,  or  either  of  the  other  heads ;  as  the 
expenses  incident  to  collecting  the  customs,  are 
deducted  from  the  receipts,  before  the  money  is 
paid  into  the  Treasury. 

**  The  contingent  expenses  (they  exclude  the 
pay  and  mileage  of  members)  of  the  Senate  in 
1823  were  $12,841  07,  of  which  the  printing  cost 
$6,349  56,  and  stationeiy  $1,631  51 ;  and  that 
of  the  House,  $37,848  95,  of  which  the  printing 
cost  $22,314  41,  and  the  stationery  $3,877  71. 
In  1840,  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 
were  $/ 7,447  22,  of  which  the  printing  cost 
$31,285  32,  and  the  stationery  $7,061  77  ;  and 
that  of  the  House  $199,219  57,  of  which  the 
printing  cost  $65,086  4o,  and  the  stationery 
$36,352  99.  The  aggregate  expenses  of  the 
two  Houses  together  rose  from  $50,690  02  to 
$276,666 ;  being  an  actual  increase  of  5  4-10 
to  1,  and  an  increase,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, of  about  7  2-10  to  one.  But  as  enormous 
as  tnis  increase  is,  the  fiict  that  the  number  of 
members  had  increased  not  more  than  about  ten 
per  cent  from  1823  to  1840,  is  calculated  to  make 
It  still  more  strikingly  sa  Had  the  increase 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  members  (and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  greatly 
exceed  it),  the  expenditures  would  have  risen 
from  $50,690  to  $55,759,  only  makine  an  in- 
crease of  but  $5,069 ;  but  instead  of  that,  it 
rose  to  $276,666^  making  an  mcrcase  of  $225,970. 
To  place  the  subject  in  a  still  more  striking  view, 
the  contingent  expenses  in  1823  were  at  the  rate 
of  $144  per  member,  which  one  would  suppose 
was  ample,  and  in  1840,  $942.  This  vast  in- 
crease took  place  under  the  immediate  eyes  of 
Congress ;  and  yet  we  were  told  at  the  extra 
session,  by  the  present  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  there  was  no  room  for  econo- 
my, and  that  no  reduction  could  be  made ;  and 
even  in  this  discussion  he  has  intimated  that 
little  can  be  done.  As  enormous  as  are  the 
contingent  expenses  of  the  two  Houses,  I  infer 
from  the  very  great  increase  of  expenditures 
under  the  head  of  civil  list  generally,  when  so 
large  a  portion  is  for  fixed  stdaries,  wnich  have 
not  been  materially  increased  for  the  last  seven- 
teen years,  that  they  are  not  much  less  so 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  this  branch  of 
the  public  service. 

"  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  other  item,  which 
I  have  selected  for  more  particular  examination, 
the  increased  expenses  of  collecting  the  duties 
on  imports.  In  1823  it  was  $766,699,  equal  to 
3  86-100  per  cent  on  the  amount  collected,  and 
98-100  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  imports; 
and  in  1840  it  had  increased  to  $1,542,319  24, 
equal  to  14  13-100  per  cent,  on  the  amount  col- 
lected, and  to  1  58-100  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  imports,  being  an  actual  increase  of 
nearly  a  million,  and  considerably  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  1823.  In  1839  it  rose 
to  $1,714,515. 

^  From  these  facts,  there  can  be  little  doubt 


that  more  than  a  million  aimiiany  may  be 
saved  under  the  two  items  of  oontingait  ex- 
penses of  Congress,  and  the  ooUection  of  the 
customs,  without  touching  the  other  great  iteoi 
comprised  under  the  civil  list,  the  ezecatifeand 
judicial  departments^  the  ibrcigii  intereoiim^ 
light-houses,  and  miscellaneoua.  It  would  be 
safe  to  put  down  a  saving  of  at  least  a  hilf 
million  for  them." 

The  striking  fiu^ts  to  be  gleaned  firom  thus 
statements  are— That  the  civil  list  in  1821  m 
about  two  millions  of  dollars;  in  1839,  te 
and  a  half  millions ;  and  in  1841,  six  nulfioai 
and  a  fraction.  That  the  oontiDgent  expeva 
of  Congress  during  the  same  periods  ntftt' 
tively,  were,  $50,000,  and  $276,000.  Andtk 
collection  of  the  custom  house  reveniie  at  the 
same  periods,  the  respective  sums  of  $766^00(1^ 
and  $1,542,000.  These  several  sums  wencKk 
considered  extravagant,  and  uiyastiflsble^itdift 
time  Mr.  Calhoun  was  speaking  ;  and  mtk  wm 
expected  to  feel  the  pruning  knife  of  i 
ment  On  the  contraiy,  all  have  ris 
inordinately  so — and  still  rising :  the  dTil  mi 
diplomatic  appropriation  having  attained  17 
millions :  the  oontingent  expenses  of  Coogni 
4  to 510,000:  and  the  ooUection  of  tlie< 
to  above  two  millions. 


CHAPTER    XCV. 

BESIONATION  AND  YALEDICTORT  OF  XS.  GUI 

In  the  month  of  March,  of  this  year,  Mr.  Ckj 
resigned  his  place  in  the  Senate,  and  ddirend 
a  valedictory  address  to  the  bo<fy,  in  the  €omm 
of  which  he  disclosed  his  reasons.  Nelt]Mri0C^ 
nor  infirmities,  nor  disinclination  lor  pdhfic 
service  were  alleged  as  the  reasons.  Di^ps^ 
profound  and  inextinguishable^  was  tlie  niiC 
cause — more  inferrible  than  alleged  in  lua  al^ 
fully  considered  address.  Superoessioa  at  tie 
presidential  convention  of  his  peotj  to  aeki 
room  for  an  ^  available  "  in  the  psfsoa  d 
General  Harrison — the  defection  of  Mr.  Ijrlcr- 
the  loss  of  his  leading  measnres — the  cnaaA 
catastrophe  of  the  national  bank  for  which  hi 
had  so  often  pledged  himself— and  the  : 
attacks  of  the  petty  adherents  of  the 
tration  in  the  two  Houses^  (too 
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his  equanimity,  and  too  contemptible  for  his 
reipiy) :  all  these  causes  of  disgust,  acting  upon 
a  proad  and  lof^  spirit,  induced  this  with- 
drawal from  a  splendid  theatre  for  which,  it 
was  eyident,  he  had  not  yet  lost  his  taste.  The 
address  opened  with  a  retrospect  of  his  early 
entrance  into  the  Senate,  and  a  grand  encomium 
npon  its  powers  and  dignity  as  he  had  found  it, 
and  left  it  Memory  went  bade  to  that  early 
year,  1806,  when  just  arriyed  at  senatorial  age, 
he  entered  the  American  Senate,  and  commenced 
his  high  career — a  wide  and  luminous  horizon 
before  him,  and  will  and  talent  to  fill  it.  After 
I  little  exordium,  he  proceeded : 


''And  now,  allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
DoanceL  formally  and  officially,  my  retirement 
frtm  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  juid  to 
present  the  last  motion  which  I  shall^yer  make 
within  this  body ;  bliCbefore  making  that  mo- 
tkm,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  ayailing 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  make  a  few  obsenra- 
tions.  At  the  time  of  my  entry  into  this  body. 
which  took  place  in  December.  1806^  I  regarded 
it,  and  still  regard  it.  as  a  boay  which  may  be 
oonpared  wiwout  disadyanta^,  to  any  of  a 
mnuar  character  which  has  existed  in  ancient 
or  modem  times ;  whether  we  look  at  it  in  re- 
ference to  its  dignity,  its  powers,  or  the  mode  of 
its  constitution ;  and  I  will  also  add,  whether 
it  be  regarded  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
ability  which  I  shall  leaye  behind  me  when  I 
retire  from  this  chamber.  In  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
ind  similar  political  institutions,  of  other  coun- 
tries, of  France  and  England,  for  example,  he 
was  sure  the  comparison  mignt  be  made  with- 
out disadyantage  to  the  American  Senate.  In 
respect  to  the  constitution  of  these  bodies :  in 
Bi^iand,  with  only  the  exception  of  the  peers 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  France  with 
BO  exception,  the  component  parts,  the  members 
of  these  bodies,  hold  their  places  by  yirtue  of  no 
iel^;ated  authority,  btit  deriye  their  powers 
from  the  crown,  eitner  by  ancient  creation  of 
nobility  transmitted  by  force  of  hereditary  de- 
went,  or  hv  new  patents  as  occasion  reouired  an 
increase  of  their  numbers.  But  here,  Mr.  Pre- 
Mentf  we  haye  the  proud  title  of  being  the 
rapresentatiyes  of  soyereign  States  or  common- 
wealths. If  we  look  at  the  powers  of  these 
bodies  in  France  and  Eneland.  and  the  powers 
oCthis  Senate,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  are 
lur  greater  taan  the  former.  In  boUi  those 
Mxmtries  they  haye  the  legislatiye  power,  in 
both  the  judicial  with  some  modifications,  and 
in  both  perhaps  a  more  extensiye  judicial  power 
KImuii  is  possessed  by  this  Senate ;  but  then  the 
fist  and  undefined  and  undefinable  power,  the 
km^-making  ]K>wer,  or  at  least  a  participation 
in  ihe  conclusions  of  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  is  possessed  by  this  Senate,  and  is  pos- 


sessed by  neither  of  the  others.  Another 
power,  too,  and  one  of  infinite  magnitude,  that 
of  distributing  the  patronage  of  a  great  nation, 
which  is  shared  by  this  Senate  with  the  exe- 
cutiye  magistrate.  In  both  these  respects  we 
stand  upon  ground  difierent  from  that  occupied 
by  the  Houses  of  Peers  of  England  and  of  France. 
And  I  repeat,  that  with  respect  to  the  dignity 
which  ordinarily  preyails  in  this  body,  and  with 
respect  to  the  aJt)ility  of  its  members  during  the 
long  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  it,  without 
arrogance  or  presumption,  we  may  say,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  the  comparison  would 
not  be  disadyantageous  to  us  compared  with 
any  Senate  either  Si  ancient  or  modem  times." 

He  then  gaye  the  date  of  the  period  at  which 
he  had  formed  the  design  to  retire,  and  the 
motiye  for  it — the  date  referring  to  the  late 
presidential  election,  and  the  motiye  to  find  re- 
pose in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

"  Sir,  I  haye  long — full  of  attraction  as  public 
seryice  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is — a 
seryice  which  might  fill  the  aspirations  of  the 
most  ambitious  heart — ^I  haye  neyertheless  long 
desired  to  geek  that  repose  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  bosom  of  one's  &mily — in  priyate 
life — in  one's  home.  It  was  my  purpose  to  haye 
terminated  my  senatorial  career  in  Noyember, 
1840,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  political  strug- 
gle which  characterized  that  year." 

The  termination  of  the  presidential  election  in 
Noyember,  was  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Clay  in- 
tended to  retire :  the  determination  was  formed 
before  that  time — ^formed  from  the  moment  that 
he  found  himself  superseded  at  the  head  of  his 
party  by  a  process  of  intricate  and  trackless  fil- 
tration of  public  opinion  which  left  himself  a  dreg 
where  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  the  head. 
It  was  a  mistake,  the  effect  of  calculation,  which 
ended  more  disastrously  for  the  party  than  for 
himself.  Mr.  Clay  could  haye  been  elected  at 
that  time.  The  same  power  which  elected  Gen- 
eral Harrison  could  haye  elected  him.  The 
banks  enabled  the  party  to  do  it  In  a  state  of 
suspension,  they  could  furnish,  without  detri- 
ment to  themselyes,  the  funds  for  the  campaign. 
Affecting  to  be  ruined  by  the  goyemment,  they 
could  create  diBtress:  and  thus  act  upon  the 
community  with  the  double  battery  of  terror 
and  seduction.  Lending  all  their  energies  and 
resources  to  a  political  party,  they  elected  Gene- 
ral Harrison  in  a  hurrah !  and  could  haye  done 
the  same  by  Mr.  Clay.  With  him  the  election 
would  haye  been  a  reality — a  yictory  bearing 
fruit:  with  General  Harrison  and  M?c.?^\<^t — 
through  ProYidenob  irVt^i  om^uA  ^i^Sm^csolNsl 
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the  other — the  triumph,  achieved  at  so  great  ex- 
pense, became  ashes  in  the  mouths  of  the  victors. 
He  then  gave  his  reasons  for  not  resigning,  as 
he  had  intended,  at  the  termination  of  the  elec- 
tion: it  was  the  hope  of  carrying  his  measures 
at  the  extra  session,  which  he  foresaw  was  to 
take  place. 

"  But  I  learned  very  soon,  what  my  own  re- 
flections indeed  prompted  m^e  to  suppose  would 
take  place,  that  there  would  be  an  extra  session; 
and  being  desirous,  prior  to  mv  retirement,  to 
co-operate  with  my  friends  in  the  Senate  in  re- 
storing, by  the  adoption  of  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  that  purpose,  that  degree  of 
prosperity  to  the  country,  which  had  been,  for  a 
time,  destroyed,  I  determined  upon  attending 
the  extra  session,  which  was  called,  as  was  weU 
known,  by  the  lamented  Harrison.  Ilis  death, 
and  the  succession  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  produced  a  new  aspect  in  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Had  he  lived,  I  do  not  enter- 
tain a  particle  of  doubt  that  those  measures 
which,  it  was  hoped  might  be  accomplished  at 
that  session,  would  have  been  consummated  by 
a  candid  co-operation  between  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  and  Congress ;  and, 
sir,  allow  me  to  say  (and  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  the  extra  session),  that  I  believe  if  there  be 
any  one  free  from  party  feelings,  and  free  from 
bias  and  from  prejudice,  who  will  look  at  its 
transactions  in  a  spirit  oi  candor  and  of  justice, 
but  must  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which,  1 
think,  the  country  generally  will  come,  that  if 
there  be  any  thing  to  complain  of  in  connection 
witli  that  session,  it  is  not  as  to  what  was  done 
and  concluded,  but  as  to  that  which  was  left  un- 
finished and  unaccomplished." 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  the  ex- 
tra session,  by  means  which  he  did  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  recapitulate,  Mr.  Clay  proceeds  to  give 
the  reasons  why  he  still  defeired  his  proposed 
resignation,  and  appeared  in  the  Senate  again  at 
its  ensuing  regular  session. 

**  After  the  termination  of  that  session,  had 
Harrison  lived,  and  had  the  measures  which  it 
appeared  to  me  it  was  desirable  to  have  accom- 
plished, been  carried,  it  was  my  intention  to 
have  retired ;  but  I  reconsidered  that  determina- 
tion, with  the  vain  hope  that,  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  what  had  been  unaccomplished 
at  the  extra  session,  might  then  be  effected, 
either  upon  the  terms  proposed  or  in  some  man- 
ner which  would  be  equivalent.  But  events 
were  announced  after  the  extra  session— events 
resulting,  I  believe,  in  the  failure  to  accomplish 
certain  objects  at  the  extra  session — events 
which  seemed  to  throw  upon  our  friends  every 
where  present  defeat — this  hope,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  these  events,  induced  mo  to  attend  the 
rogulw  session,  and  whether  Vxi  idTemXy  ot  Sxi 


prosperity,  to  share  in  the  fartmiea  cf  mj 
friends.  But  I  came  hero  with  the  poipose, 
which  I  am  now  about  to  effectoate,  of  Tetning 
as  soon  as  I  thought  I  could  retire  with  pro- 
priety and  decency,  fh>m  the  poblic  oooncils." 

Events  after  the  extra  session,  as  well  u  the 
events  of  the  session,  determined  him  to  xeton 
to  the  regular  one.  He  does  not  say  wfaaftthoie 
subsequent  events  were.  They  were  prindpiDf 
two — ^the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  whoBj 
hostile  to  him,  and  the  attempt  of  Mem 
Tyler,  Webster  and  Cushing  to  take  the  vhf 
party  from  him.  The  hostility  ot  the  aHad 
was  nothing  to  him  personally;  bat  it^i&itBd 
a  fixed  design  to  thwart  him  on  the  pert  of  tbe 
President,  and  angnred  an  mdisposiftioii  to  |io> 
mote  any  of  his  measures.  .  This  angiiiy  wn 
fulfilled  as  soon  as  Congress  met.  The  sUi- 
istration  came  forward  with  a  plan  of  a  goicn- 
ment  bank,  to  issue  a  national  carrency  of  gov- 
ernment paper — a  thing  which  he  despised* 
much  as  tiie  democrat^^  did ;  and  wfaidi,  han> 
over  impossible  to  succeed  itaell^  was  quite 
sufficient,  by  the  diversion  it  created,  to  ner 
the  success  of  any  plan  for  a  natioml  bsd^ 
Instead  of  carrying  new  measuies^  it  beom 
clear  that  he  was  to  lose  many  already  adoiiled 
The  bankrupt  act,  though  forced  npon  hiB,  hi 
become  one  of  his  measures;  and  that  m 
visibly  doomed  to  repeaL  The  distribntko  cf 
the  land  revenue  had  become  a  political  »»• 
strosity  in  the  midst  of  loana^  taxes  and  tnanr 
notes  resorted  to  to  supply  its  loss :  and  ^ 
public  mind  was  in  revolt  against  it.  The  cm- 
promise  act  of  1833,  for  which  he  was  so  mtA 
lauded  at  the  time,  and  the  paternity  of  vttk 
he  had  so  much  contested  at  the  time,  badns  iH 
career  of  folly  and  delusion — had  left  the  Tnt 
sury  without  revenue,  and  tbe  mannftctom 
without  protection ;  and,  crippled  at  the  cun 
session,  it  was  bound  to  die  at  this  regular  ose 
— and  that  in  defiance  of  the  mntoal  asumanr 
for  continued  existence  put  into  the  land  bBi 
and  which,  so  far  fhim  being  able  to  anme  At 
life  of  another  bill,  was  becoming  anaUe  to  ««• 
its  own.  Losing  his  own  measures,  he  W 
those  becoming  established  which  be  bid  wed 
labored  to  oppose.  The  specie  areolar  was  tid- 
ing effect  of  itself,  fh>m  the  abundance  cf  geU 
and  the  baseness  of  paper.  Tbe  drrorae  cf  Bsik 
and  State  was  becoming  absolute,  fron  the  de- 
linquency of  the  banks.  There  was  no  pmpecC 
^  ^SiM^ad  either  to  carry  new  meanm^  cr  to  mm 
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old  ones,  or  to  oppoee  the  hated  ones.  All  was 
^oomy  ahead.  The  only  drop  of  consolatum 
which  sweetened  the  cap  of  so  much  bitterness 
was  the  fiulore  of  his  enemies  to  take  the  whig 
party  from  him.  That  parriddal  design  (for 
these  enemies  owed  their  elevation  to  him)  ex- 
ploded in  its  formation—- aborted  in  its  concep- 
tion ;  and  left  those  to  abjure  whiggism,  and  fly 
jfirom  its  touch,  who  had  lately  combined  to  con- 
solidate Congress,  President  and  people  into  one 
solid  whig  mass.  With  this  comfort  he  determin- 
ed to  carry  into  effect  his  determination  to  resign, 
altfaough  it  was  not  yet  the  middle  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  that  all-important  business  was  still 
OQ  the  anvil  of  legislation— to  say  nothing  of  the 
general  diplomatic  settlement,  to  embrace  ques- 
I  from  the  peace  of  1783,  which  it  was  then 
;  Great  Britain  was  sending  out  a  special 
miflBion  to  effect  But,  to  proceed  with  the  ya- 
ledietoiy.  Haying  got  to  the  point  at  which 
he  was  to  retire,  the  Teteran  orator,  naturally 
Unew  a  look  bade  upon  his  past  public  course. 

"  From  the  year  1806,  the  period  of  my  entejv 
Inp;  npon  this  noble  theatre  of  my  pubUc  service, 
wnh  out  short  intervals,  down  to  ^e  present 
tinie,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  my 
eoontry.  Of  the  nature  and  value  of  those  ser- 
fioes  which  I  may  have  rendered  during  my 
long  career  of  public  life,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  speak.  History,  if  sue  deigns  to  notice  me, 
and  posterity — if  a  recollection  of  any  humble 
lenrioe  which  I  may  have  rendered  shall  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  —  will  be  the  best, 
tmest,  and  most  impartial  judses ;  and  to  them 
I  defer  lor  a  decision  upon  their  value.  But, 
iqKm  one  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak. 
Am  to  my  public  acts  and  public  conduct,  the^ 
■n  suljects  for  the  judgment  of  my  fbllow-dti- 
lenf ;  but  my  private  motives  of  action — that 
which  prompted  me  to  take  the  part  which  I 
may  have  done,  upon  great  measures  during 
Char  progress  in  the  national  councils,  can  be 
imown  only  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  the  human 
heart  and  myself;  and  I  trust  1  shall  be  par- 
doned for  repeating  again  a  dedaration  which  I 
made  thirty  years  ago :  that  whatever  error  I 
may  have  committed — and  doubtless  I  have 
eommitied  many  during  my  public  service — I 
may  appeal  to  the  Divine  Searcher  of  hearts  for 
the  truth  of  the  declaration  which  I  now  make, 
with  pride  and  confidence,  that  I  have  been 
actuated  by  no  personal  motives — that  I  have 
nogfat  no  personal  aggrandizement — ^no  promo- 
tioo  from  the  advocacy  of  those  various  meas- 
wea  on  which  I  have  been  called  to  act — that  I 
hsre  had  an  eye,  a  single  eye,  a  heart,  a  single 
ksart  ever  devoted  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
beat  interests  of  the  country." 

Vol.  IL— 26 


With  this  retrospection  of  his  own  course 
was  readily  associated  the  recollection  of  the 
friends  who  had  supported  him  in  his  long  and 
eventful,  and  sometimes,  stormy  career. 

^  But  I  have  not  been  unsustuned  during  this 
long  course  of  public  service.  Every  where  on 
this  widespread  continent  have  I  eigoyed  the 
benefit  of  possessing  warm-hearted^  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  devoted  friends — fnends  who 
knew  me,  and  appreciated  justly  the  motives  by 
which  I  have  been  actuated.  To  them,  if  I  had 
language  to  make  suitable  acknowledgments,  I 
would  now  take  leave  to  present  them,  as  being 
all  the  offering  that  I  can  make  for  their  lonff 
continued,  persevering  and  devoted  friendship." 

These  were  general  thanks  to  the  whole  body 
of  his  friends,  and  to  the  whole  extent  of  his 
country ;  but  there  were  spedal  thanks  due  to 
nearer  friends,  and  the  home  State,  which  had 
then  stood  by  him  for  forty-five  years  (and 
which  still  stood  by  him  ten  years  more,  and 
until  death),  and  fervidly  and  impressively  he 
acknowledged  this  domestic  debt  of  gratitude 
and  affection. 

^  But,  sir,  if  1  have  a  difficulty  in  giving  ut- 
terance to  an  expression  of  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude which  fill  my  heart  towards  my  friends, 
dispersed  throughout  this  continent,  what  ehaA 
I  say — what  can  I  say — at  all  commensurate 
with  my  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  that  State 
whose  bumble  servitor  I  am  ?  I  migrated  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky  nearly  forty-five  years  ago.  I 
went  there  as  an  orphan,  who  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  majority — who  had  never  recognized 
a  father's  smile — poor,  penniless,  without  the 
favor  of  the  great — with  an  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate education,  limited  to  the  means  applica- 
ble to  such  a  boy ; — ^but  scarcely  had  I  set  foot 
upon  that  generous  soil,  before  I  was  caressed 
with  parental  fondness — ^patronized  with  boun- 
tiful munificence — and  I  may  add  to  this,  that 
her  choicest  honors,  often  unsolidtcd,  have  been 
freely  showered  upon  me ;  and  when  I  stood,  as 
it  were,  in  the  darkest  moments  of  human  ex- 
istence— abandoned  by  the  world,  calumniated 
by  a  large  portion  of  my  own  countrymen,  she 
threw  around  me  her  impenetrable  shielcL  and 
bore  me  aloft,  and  repelled  the  attacks  or  ma- 
lignity and  calumny,  oy  which  I  was  assailed. 
Sir,  it  is  to  me  an  unspeakable  pleasure  that  I 
am  shortly  to  return  to  her  friendly  limits; 
and  that  I  shall  finally  deposit  (and  it  will  not 
be  louff  before  that  day  arrives)  my  last  remains 
under  her  generous  soU,  with  the  remains  of  her 
gallant  and  patriotic  sons  who  have  preceded  me." 

After  this  grateful  overflow  of  feelings  to 
fiiithful  friends  and  country,  came  some  notice 
of  ibes,  whom  he  might  forgive^  bat.  i^Q(V.i»t^\.. 
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"  Yet,  sir,  daring  this  lone  period,  I  hayc  not 
escaped  the  fate  of  other  pnbhc  men,  in  this  and 
other  countries.  I  have  been  often,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  object  of  bitter  and  unmeasured  de- 
traction and  calumny.  I  have  borne  it,  I  will 
not  say  always  with  composure,  but  I  have 
borne  it  without  creating  any  disturbance.  I 
have  borne  it.  waiting  m  unshaken  and  un- 
doubting  confidence,  that  the  triumphs  of  truth 
and  justice  would  ultimately  prevail ;  and  that 
time  would  settle  all  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
settled.  I  have  borne  them  under  the  convic- 
tion, of  which  no  injustice,  no  wrong,  no  injury 
could  deprive  me,  uiat  I  aid  not  deserve  them, 
and  that  He  to  whom  we  are  all  to  be  finally 
and  ultimately  responsible,  would  acquit  me, 
whatever  injustice  I  might  experience  at  the 
hands  of  my  fellow-men." 

This  was  a  general  reference  to  the  attacks 
and  misrepresentations  with  which,  in  common 
with  all  eminent  public  men  of  decided  charac- 
ter, he  had  been  assailed ;  bat  there  was  a  re- 
cent and  offensive  imputation  upon  him  which 
galled  him  exceedingly — as  much  so  for  the 
source  from  which  it  came  as  for  the  offence 
itself:  it  was  the  imputation  of  the  dictator- 
ship, lavished  upon  him  during  the  extra  ses- 
sion ;  and  having  its  origin  with  Afr.  Tyler  and 
his  friends.  This  stung  him,  coming  from  that 
source — Mr.  Tyler  having  attained  his  highest 
honors  through  his  friendship :  elected  senator 
by  his  friends  over  Mr.  Randolph,  and  taken 
up  for  Vice-President  in  the  whig  convention 
(whereby  ho  became  both  the  second  and  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  republic)  on  account  of 
the  excessive  affection  which  he  displayed  for 
Mr.  Clay.  To  this  recent,  and  most  offensive 
imputation,  he  replied  specially : 

^  Mr.  President,  a  recent  epithet  (I  do  not 
know  whether  for  the  purpose  of  honor  or  of 
degradation)  has  been  applied  to  me ;  and  I 
have  been  held  up  to  the  country  as  a  dictator ! 
Dictator !  The  idea  of  dKtatorship  is  drawn 
from  Roman  institutions ;  and  there,  when  it 
was  created,  the  person  who  was  invested  with 
this  tremendous  authority,  concentrated  in  his 
own  person  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  He 
exercised  unlimited  control  over  the  property 
and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  had  the  power  of  raising  armies,  and  of  rais- 
ing revenue  by  taxing  the  people.  If  I  have 
been  a  dictator,  what  have  Ix^n  the  powers 
with  which  I  have  been  clothed  ?  Have  I  pos- 
sessed an  army,  a  navy,  revenue  ?  Have  I  tiad 
the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  Have  I,  in  short,  possessed  any  power 
whatever?  Sir,  if  I  have  been  a  dictator,  I 
think  those  who  i^pl^  the  epithet  to  me  must 
at  least  admit  two  things :  m  the  fiiftt  ylaicc^ 


that  my  dictatorship  has  been  disthignished  by 
no  cruel  executions,  stained  by  no  deeds  of 
blood,  soiled  by  no  act  of  dishonor.  And  they 
must  no  less  acknowledge,  in  the  second  place 
(though  I  do  not  know  when  its  oommenonncnt 
bears  date,  but  I  suppose^  however,  that  it  ii  in- 
tended to  be  averrcMl,  from  the  commenoement 
of  the  extra  session),  that  if  I  have  been  hiTest- 
ed  with,  or  have  usurped  the  dictatonhip.  I 
have  at  least  voluntarily  surrendered  the  pcwer 
within  a  shorter  period  than  was  assigned  by 
the  Roman  laws  for  its  oontinuance." 

Mr.  Clay  led  a  great  party,  and  for  a  kng 
time,  whether  he  dictated  to  it  or  not,  and  kept 
it  well  bound  together,  without  the  onal 
means  of  forming  and  leading  parties.  Itvu 
a  marvel  that^  without  power  and  patnMage 
(for  the  greater  part  of  his  career  was  psaedii 
opposition  as  a  mere  member  of  CoqpesiX  ^ 
was  able  so  long  and  so  undividedly  to  kiq» » 
great  a  party  together,  and  lead  it  so  imieBit- 
ingly.  The  marvel  was  solved  on  a  dose  in- 
spection of  his  character.  He  had  great  taksta 
but  not  equal  to  some  whom  he  led.  He  had 
eloquence — superior  in  popular  eflect,  bat  not 
equal  in  high  oratory  to  that  of  some  oChoa 
But  his  temperament  was  fervid,  his  will  slrag^ 
and  his  courage  daring;  and  these  qoiliti^ 
added  to  his  talents,  gave  him  the  lead  sad  n- 
premacy  in  his  party — where  he  was  alvaji 
dominant,  but  twice  set  aside  by  the  politimai. 
It  was  a  galling  thing  to  the  Presideiii  l^kr, 
with  all  the  power  and  patrons^  of  ollkato 
see  himself  without  a  party,  and  a  met 
tion  member  at  the  head  of  a  great 
solid  body  of  the  whigs  standing  firm  aroBad 
Mr.  Clay,  while  only  some  flankers  and  tiHr 
lowers  came  to  him ;  and  they  imp(»iiiiiate  tot 
reward  until  they  got  it.  Dictatorship  vai  a 
natural  expression  of  resentment  nnder  ncfa 
circumstances ;  and  accordingly  it  was  sfip&ed 
—and  lavishly— and  in  all  places :  in  the  So- 
atc,  in  the  House,  in  the  public  preas,  In  con- 
versation, and  in  the  manifesto  which  2ftr.  Cnsb- 
ing  put  out  to  detach  the  whigs  from  him.  Bu 
they  all  forgot  to  tell  that  this  imputed  didalor- 
ship  at  the  extra  session,  took  place  after  the 
defection  of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  whig  paity,  asd 
as  a  consequence  of  that  defection — some  kider 
being  necessary  to  keep  the  party  together 
after  losing  the  two  chie&  they  bad  ekeled— 
one  lost  by  Providence,  the  other  by  tremtey- 
This  account  settled,  he  turned  to  a  more  geaiil 
topic — that  of  friendship ;  and  to  make  atone- 
ment^ reconciliation  and  peace  with  all  the  sen- 
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aton,  and  tliey  were  not  a  few,  with  whom  he 
had  had  some  rough  encoontera  in  the  fierce 
debate.  Unaffectedly  acknowledging  some  im- 
peifection  of  temper,  he  implored  forgiyeness 
from  all  whom  he  had  ever  offended,  and  ex- 
tended the  hand  of  friendship  to  ereiy  brother 
member. 

^  Mr.  President,  that  m^  nature  is  warm,  mj 
temper  ardent,  my  disposition  in  the  public  ser- 
Tioe  enthusiastic,  I  am  ready  to  own.  But 
those  who  suppose  they  may  have  seen  any 
proof  of  dictation  in  my  conduct,  have  only 
mistaken  that  tfdor  for  what  I  at  least  sup- 
posed to  be  patriotic  exertions  for  fulfilling  the 
wishes  and  expectations  by  which  I  hold  this 
seat ;  they  have  only  mistaken  the  one  for  the 
other.  Mr.  President,  during  my  long  and  ar- 
duous serrices  in  the  public  councils^  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  eleven  years,  m  the  Sen- 
ate, the  same  ardor  of  temperament  has  charao- 
tenzed  my  actions,  and  has  no  doubt  led  me,  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  in  endeavoring  to  maintain 
my  opinions  in  reference  to  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  public  afiairs,  to 
use  hmguage  offensive,  and  susceptible  of  un* 
gracious  interpretation,  towards  my  brother 
senators.  If  there  be  any  who  entertain  a  feel- 
mg  cf  dissatisfaction  resisting  from  any  circum- 
stanoe  of  this  kind,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I 
now  make  the  amplest  apology.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  assure  the  Senate,  one  and  all. 
without  exception  and  without  reserve,  that  I 
leave  the  Senate  chamber  without  carrying 
with  me  to  my  retirement  a  single  feeling  of 
dissatisfiiction  towards  the  Senate  itself  or  any 
one  of  its  members.  I  go  from  it  under  the 
hope  that  we  shall  mutiuilly  consign  to  per- 
petual oblivion  whatever  of  personal  animosities 
or  jealounes  may  have  arisen  between  us  dur- 
ing the  repeated  collisions  of  mind  with  mind." 

This  moving  appeal  was  strongly  responded 
to  in  spontaneous  advances  at  the  proper  time 
— deferred  for  a  moment  by  a  glowing  and  mer- 
ited tribute  to  his  successor  (Mr.  Crittenden), 
and  his  own  solemn  farewell  to  the  Senate. 

^  And  now,  allow  mo  to  submit  the  motion 
which  is  the  object  that  induced  me  to  arise 
upon  this  occasion.  It  is  to  present  the  cre- 
dentials of  my  friend  and  successor,  who  is 
present  to  take  my  place.  If,  Mr.  Presidents 
any  void  could  be  created  by  mv  withdrawal 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  filled  to  overflowing  by  my  worthy  succes- 
sor, whose  urbanity,  gallant  bearing,  steady 
adherence  to  principle,  rare  and  uncommon 
powers  of  debate,  are  well  known  already  in 
advance  to  the  whole  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
credentials  be  received,  and  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment that  the  oath  required  be  administered. 
And  now,  in  retiring  as  I  am  about  to  do  from 
the  Senate,  1  beg  leave  to  deposit  with  it  my 


fervent  wishes,  that  all  the  great  and  patriotic 
objects  for  which  it  was  instituted,  mav  be  ac- 
complished— that  the  destiny  designed  for  it  by 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  may  be  fUlfflled 
— that  the  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  in 
which  it  may  engage  for  the  good  of  our  com- 
mon country,  may  eventuate  in  the  restoration 
of  its  prosperity,  and  in  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  her  honor  abroad,  and  her  best 
interests  at  home.  I  retire  from  vou,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, I  know,  at  a  period  of  infinite  distress 
and  embarrassment  I  wish  I  could  have  taken 
leave  of  the  public  councils  under  more  favor- 
able auspices :  but  without  meaning  to  say  at 
this  time,  upon  whom  reproaches  should  fidl  on 
account  of  that  unfortunate  condition,  I  think  I 
may  appeal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country 
for  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  when  I  declare  that 
at  least  no  blame  on  account  of  these  embar- 
rassments and  distresses  can  justly  rest  at  my 
door.  May  the  blessings  of  Heaven  rest  upon 
the  heads  of  the  whole  Senate,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  it ;  and  may  every  member  of  it  advance 
still  more  in  fame,  and  when  they  shall  retire 
to  the  bosoms  of  tneir  respective  constituencies, 
may  they  all  meet  there  that  most  joyous  ana 
grateful  of  all  human  rewards,  the  exclamation 
of  their  countrymen,  *  well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant'  Mr.  President,  and  Mes- 
sieurs Senators,  I  bid  you,  one  and  all,  a  long, 
a  last,  a  friendly  &rewelL" 

Mr.  Preston  concluded  the  ceremony  by  a 
motion  to  adjourn.  He  said  he  had  well  ob- 
served from  the  deep  sensation  which  had  been 
sympathetically  manifested,  that  there  could  be 
but  little  inclination  to  go  on  with  business  In 
the  Senate,  and  that  he  could  not  help  partici- 
pating in  llie  feeling  which  he  was  sure  univer- 
sally prevailed,  that  something  was  due  to  the 
occasion.  The  resignation  which  had  just  taken 
place  was  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
It  woidd  undoubtedly  be  so  considered  in  his- 
tory. And  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  bet- 
ter consult  the  feelings  of  the  Senate  than  by 
moving  an  adjournment:  which  motion  vras 
made  and  agr^  to.  Senators,  and  especially 
those  who  had  had  their  hot  words  with  the 
retiring  statesman,  now  released  from  official 
restraint,  went  up,  and  made  return  of  all  the 
kind  expressions  which  had  been  addressed  to 
them.  But  the  valedictory,  though  well  per- 
formed, did  not  escape  the  criticism  of  senators, 
as  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  usages  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  kind ; 
and,  thus  far,  has  been  the  last ;  and  it  might 
not  be  recommendable  for  any  one,  except 
another  Henry  Clay— if  another  should  ever 
appear— to  attempt  ita  hmUlVcm. 
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CHAPTEB    XCVI. 

liUJTAST  DEPABTICENT :  PB06RS8S  OF  ITS  £X- 
P£N8B. 

Thxrx  is  no  part  of  the  woridng  of  the  goyern- 
ment,  at  which  that  part  of  the  citizens  who 
lire  upon  their  own  industry  should  look  more 
doselj,  than  into  its  expenditures.  The  pro- 
gress of  expense  in  erery  branch  of  the  public 
serrice  should  be  their  constant  care ;  and  for 
that  purpose  retrospecttye  views  are  necessary, 
and  comparisons  between  different  periods. 
A  preceding  chapter  has  giyen  some  yiew  of 
this  progress  and  comparison  in  the  Nayy  De- 
partment :  the  present  one  will  make  the  same 
retrospect  with  respect  to  the  army,  and  on  the 
same  principles— that  of  taking  the  aggregate 
expense  of  the  department,  and  then  seeing  the 
efiEectiye  force  produced,  and  the  detailed  cost  of 
such  force.  Such  comparative  view  was  well 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Calhoun  for  a  period  of 
twenty  year8~1822  to  1842— in  the  debate  on 
the  naval  appropriations;  and  it  fhmishes  in- 
structive data  for  this  exammation.    He  said : 

^  I  shall  now  pass  to  the  military,  with  which 
I  am  more  familiar.  I  propose  to  confine  my  re- 
marks almost  entirely  to  the  army  proper,  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy,  in  reference  to 
which  the  information  is  more  full  and  minute. 
I  exclude  the  expenses  incident  to  the  Florida 
war^  and  the  expenditures  for  the  ordnance,  the 
engmeer,  the  topographical,  the  Indian,  and  the 
pension  bureaus.  Instead  of  1823,  for  which 
there  is  no  ofQdal  and  exact  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  I  shall  take  1821,  for 
which  there  is  one  made  by  myself  as  Secretary 
of  War,  and  for  the  minute  correctness  of  which, 
I  can  vouch.  It  is  contained  in  a  report  made 
under  a  call  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  comprises  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army  proper,  for  the  years  1818, 
'19,  '20,  and  '21,  respectively,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  1823.  It  may  be  proper  to 
add,  which  I  can  with  confidence,  that  the  com- 
parative expense  of  1823,  if  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained, would  be  found  to  be  not  less  favorable 
than  1821.  It  would  probably  be  something 
more  so. 

^*With  these  remarks,  I  shall  begin  with  a 
comparison,  in  the  first  place,  between  1821  and 
the  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  this  year. 
The  averaso  aggregate  strength  of  the  army  in 
the  year  1821,  mduding  officers,  professors,  ca- 


dets, and  soldiers,  was  8,109,  and  the  jrcportion 
of  officers,  including  the  prolfeflsors  of  toe  Mili- 
tary Academy,  to  the  soldiers,  indiidlng  cadets, 
was  1  to  12  18-100,  and  the  expenditnre  82,180.- 
093  53,  equal  to  $263  91  for  each  indiTidiiiL 
The  estimate  for  the  army  proper  for  184^  in- 
cluding the  Military  Academy,  is  $4,453,370  16i. 
The  actual  strength  of  the  army,  aoooidiig  to 
the  return  accompanying  the  message  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  was  11,169.  A«winifip 
this  to  be  the  average  strength  for  Uiis  vea^aod 
adding  for  the  average  nuimier  of  the  Aeadeiij. 
professors  and  cadets,  300,  it  will  eive  withia  t 
very  small  firaction  ^90  for  eacn  individQil, 
making  a  difference  of  $136  in  IkTor  of  182L 
How  far  the  increase  of  {miy,  and  the  tdditionl 
expense  of  two  ref;iments  of  dngoona^  oompand 
to  other  descriptions  of  troops,  would  jnstiff 
this  increase,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  In 
other  respects,  I  should  suppose,  there  oeflit 
to  be  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase^  as  tbe 
prices  of  clothing,  provisions,  fbmge,  and  otkr 
articles  of  supply,  as  well  as  transportatioii,  m 
I  presume,  cheaper  than  ui  1821.  The  pnpor 
tion  of  officers  to  solders  I  would  suppose  to  be 
less  in  1842^  than  m  1821,  and  of  eonrsa^  as  kr 
as  that  has  mfluence,  the  expense  <^  the  Amer 
ought  to  be  less  per  man  thui  the  latter.  With 
this  brief  and  imperfect  comparison  between  Hbt 
expense  of  1821  and  the  estimates  for  tibia  year, 
I  shall  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  full  eon- 
parison  between  the  fonner  and  the  year  1837. 
I  select  that  year,  because  the  straigth  of  the 
army,  and  the  proportion  of  oflBcers  to  men  (i 
very  material  point  as  it  relates  to  the  eqxndh 
ture)  are  almost  exactly  the  same. 

"  On  tnmine;  to  document  165  (H.  R,  2d  aese., 
26th  Con.),  a  letter  will  be  found  fWmi  the  tin 
Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Poinsett)  giving  a  con- 
parative  statement^  in  detail,  of  the  expense  d 
the  army  proper,  mcluding  the  Milita^  Acad- 
emy, for  the  years  1837,  '38,  '39  and  '4a  Thr 
strength  of  the  army  for  the  first  of  these  years^ 
inclumng  officers,  professors,  cadets,  and  soU&en, 
was  8,107,  being  two  less  than  in  1821.  The 
proportion  of  officers  and  professors,  to  the  ca- 
dets and  soldiers,  11  46-100,  beins;  72-100  nmv 
than  1821.  The  expenditure  for  1837,  $^Mr 
Oil,  being  81;127,918  more  than  1821.  The 
cost  per  man.  mcluding  officers,  professora,  o- 
dcts,  and  soldiers,  was  in  1837  $408,0a,  exoB«d- 
ing  that  of  1821  bv  $144 12  per  man.  Itappean 
by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  expeoK 
per  man  rose  m  1838  to  $464  35 ;  but  it  is  doe 
to  the  head  of  the  department,  at  Uie  tme^  tt 
say,  that  it  declined  imder  his  administntaoa, 
the  next  year,  to  $381  65 ;  and  in  the  sahM- 
quent,  to  $380  63.  There  is  no  statement  for 
the  year  1841 ;  but  as  there  has  been  a  frOov 
off  in  prices,  there  ought  to  be  a  proporticQite 
reduction  in  the  cost,  especially  ^hiriiv  the 
present  year,  when  there  is  a  prosneot  of  » 
great  a  decline  in  almost  every  artide  wlaeh 
enters  into  the  consumption  of  the  an^y.   it- 
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suming  tliat  the  ayerage  strength  of  the  army 
win  be  kepi  equal  to  the  letum  aocompanying 
the  Presidents  message,  and  that  the  ezpoodi- 
tore  of  the  year  should  be  reduced  to  the  stand- 
ard of  1821,  the  expense  of  the  army  would  not 
exceed  $2,895,686,  making  a  difference,  com- 
pared with  the  estimates,  ci  $1,557,684;  but 
that,  from  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  greater 
expeiise  of  the  drains,  cannot  be  expected. 
Haying  no  certain  mformation  how  much  the 
expenses  are  necessarily  increased  from  those 
causeS|  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  ought  to 
be  the  actual  reductikms;  but,  unless  the  increase 
of  pay,  and  the  increased  cost  because  of  the 
dragoons  are  yery  great,  it  ought  to  be  yery 
considerable. 

^  I  found  the  expense  of  the  army  m  1818,  in- 
cluding the  Militanr  Academy,  to  be  $3,702,495, 
at  a  cost  of  $451  57  per  man,  including  officers, 
professors,  cadets,  and  soldiers,  and  reduced  it 
m  1821  to  $2,180,098,  at  a  cost  of  $263  91;  and 
making  a  diSerence  between  the  two  yeanLin  the 
aggregate  expenses  of  the  army,  of  $1,522,397, 
«Dd  $185  66  per  man.  There  was.  it  is  true,  a 
great  fidl  in  prices  in  the  interval ;  out  allowing 
sir  that^  by  adding  to  the  price  of  every  article 
entering  into  the  supplies  of  the  anny.  a  sum 
sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  price  of  18l8,  there 
was  still  a  difference  in  the  cost  per  man  of 
$163  95.  This  neat  reduction  was  effected 
without  stinting  uie  service  or  diminishing  the 
aui^lies,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  increased  in  both,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  It  was  effected  through  an 
efficient  oreanization  of  the  staf^  and  the  co- 
operation Of  the  able  officers  placed  at  the  head 
of  eadi  of  its  divisions.  The  cause  of  the  great 
expense  at  the  former  period,  was  found  to  be 
prmcipally  in  the  neglect  of  public  property,  and 
the  aroUottion  of  it  to  uses  not  warranted  by 
law.  There  is  less  scope,  doubtless,  for  refor- 
mation in  the  army  now.  I  cannot  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  that  the  universal  extravagance  which 
pemded  the  country  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  increased  so  ^^reatly  the  expenses  both 
of  government  and  mdividuals,  has  left  much 
room  for  reform  in  this,  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  the  service." 

This  is  an  instructive  period  at  which  to  look. 
In  the  year  1821,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  was  Secre- 
tary at  War,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  mili- 
tary service  (officers  and  cadets  included)  was, 
in  round  numbers,  264  dollars  per  man :  in  the 
year  1839,  when  Mr.  Poinsett  was  Secretary, 
and  the  Florida  war  on  hand,  the  cost  per  man 
was  380  dollars :  in  the  year  1842,  the  second 
year  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  the  Florida 
*  still  continuing,  it  was  390  dollars  per  man : 
r,  in  1855,  it  is  about  1,000  dolkrs  a  man. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  each  man  in  the  army  has  in- 
creased near  three  fold  in  the  short  space  of 


about  one  doaen  years.  The  same  result  will 
be  shown  by  taking  the  view  of  these  increased 
expenses  in  a  different  form — that  of  aggregates 
of  men  and  of  cost  Thus,  the  aggregate  of 
the  army  in  1821  was  8,109  men,  and  the  ex- 
pense was  $2,180,093 :  in  1839  the  aggregate 
of  the  army  was  about  8,000  men — the  cost 
$3,308,000:  in  1842  the  return  of  the  anny 
was  11,169 — ^the  appropriation  asked  for,  and 
obtamed  $4,453,370.  Now,  1854,  the  aggregate 
of  the  army  is  10,342 — ^the  appropriations  ten 
millions  and  three  quarters !  that  is  to  say, 
with  nearly  one  thousand  men  less  than  in 
1842^  the  cost  is  upwards  of  six  miliums  more. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  army — fhlly  kee|Mng  up  with  that  in  the 
navy. 

In  a  debate  upon  retrenchment  at  this  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Adams  proposed  to  apply  the  pruning 
knife  at  the  right  place— the  anny  and  navy : 
he  did  not  include  the  civil  and  diplomatic, 
which  gave  no  sign  at  that  time  of  attaining 
its  present  enormous  proportions,  and  confined 
himself  to  the  naval  and  military  expenditure. 
After  ridiculing  the  picayune  attempts  at  re- 
trenchment by  piddling  at  stationery  and  tape, 
and  messengers'  pay,  he  pointed  to  the  army 
{  and  navy ;  and  said : 

^  There  you  may  retrench  nullions!  in  the 
expenses  of  Congress,  you  retrench  picayunes. 
You  never  will  retrench  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  till  you  retrench  the 
army  and  navy  twenty  millions.  And  yet  he 
had  heard  of  bringing  down  the  expenditures 
of  the  government  to  twenty  millions.  Was 
this  great  retrenchment  to  be  effected  by  cutting 
off  the  paper  of  members,  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  paees,  and  cutting  down  the  salaries  of 
the  door-keepers?  How  much  could  be  re- 
trenched in  tnat  way  ?  If  there  was  to  be  any 
real  retrenchment,  it  must  be  in  the  army  and 
navy.  A  sincere  and  honest  determination  to 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government,  was  the 
spirit  of  a  very  laree  portion  of  the  two  parties 
in  the  House ;  and  that  was  a  spirit  in  which 
the  democracy  had  more  merit  tnan  the  other 
party.  H%  came  here  as  an  humble  follower  of 
those  who  went  for  retrenchment ;  and,  so  help 
him  God,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  seat  here,  he 
would  continue  to  urge  retrenchment  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  military  and  naval  force. 
Well,  what  was  the  corresponding  action  of  the 
Executive  on  this  subject?  It  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  expenditures  both  for 
the  army  and  navy.  They  had  estimates  from 
the  War  and  Navy  DepartmenU  of  twenty  mil- 
lions.    The  additions  proposed  to  the  armed 
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fbrce,  as  he  observed  yesterday,  fifteen  millions 
would  not  provide  for.  Where  was  the  spirit 
of  retrenchment  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 
which  Congress  had  a  right  to  expect  ?  How 
had  he  met  the  spirit  manifested  by  Congress 
for  retrenchment  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
government  ?  By  words — words— and  nothing 
else  but  words." 

A  retrenchment,  to  be  effectual,  requires  the 
President  to  take  the  lead,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  did 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration. 
A  solitary  member,  or  even  several  members 
acting  together,  could  do  but  little:  but  they 
should  not  on  that  account  forbear  to  ^cry 
aloud  and  spare  notJ^  Their  voice  may  wake 
up  the  people,  and  lead  to  the  election  of  a 
President  who  will  be  on  the  side  of  republican 
economy,  instead  of  royal  extravagance.  This 
writer  is  not  certain  that  20  millions,  on  these 
two  heads,  could  have  been  retrenched  at  the 
time  Mr.  Adams  spoke ;  but  he  is  sure  of  it 
now. 


CHAPTER    XOVII. 

PAPEB  MONEY  PAYMENTS:  ATTEMPTED  BY  THE 
FEDERAL  GOYEBNMENT:  RESISTED:  MB.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECa 

The  long  continued  struggle  between  paper 
money  and  gold  was  now  vex^g  to  a  crisis. 
The  gold  bill,  rectifying  the  erroneous  valuation 
of  that  metal,  had  passed  in  1834  :  an  influx  of 
gold  coin  followed.  In  seven  years  the  specie 
currency  had  gone  up  firom  twenty  millions  to 
one  hundred.  There  was  five  times  as  much 
specie  in  the  country  as  there  was  in  1832, 
when  the  currency  was  boasted  to  be  solid 
under  the  regulation  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  as  much  as  the  current 
business  of  the  country  and  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  use :  for  these  100  millions,  if 
allowed  to  circulate  and  to  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  in  every  ten  hands  that  they  passed 
through,  would  do  the  business  of  one  thou- 
sand millions.  Still  the  administration  was 
persistent  hi  its  attempts  to  obtain  a  paper 
money  currency :  and  the  national  bank  having 
failed,  and  all  the  efforts  to  get  up  paper  money 
machines  (under  the  names  of  fiscal  agent, 
fiscal  corporation,  and  exchequer  board)  hav- 


ing proved  abortive,  recourse  was  had  to  tret 
sury  notes,  with  the  quality  of  re-lflBoability  at- 
tached to  them.  Previous  issues  had  been  upon 
the  footing  of  any  other  prcnnissorj  note :  when 
once  paid  at  the  treasury,  it  was  extinguished 
and  cancelled.  Now  they  were  made 
able,  like  common  bank  notes ;  and  » 
issue  of  five  millions  of  dollars  became  imfimited 
firom  its  faculty  of  successive  emisrion.  The 
new  administration  converted  these  notes  into 
currency,  to  be  offered  to  the  creditora  of  thi 
government  in  the  proportion  of  two-tUrdi 
paper,  and  one-third  specie ;  and,  from  the 
difficulty  of  making  head  against  the  goffn- 
ment,  the  mass  of  the  creditors  were  oonstruih 
ed  to  take  their  dues  in  this  oompoimd  of  paper 
and  specie.  Mr.  Benton  determined  to  resist 
it,  and  to  make  a  case  for  the  oonfiideration  and 
judgment  of  Congress  and  the  country,  with  the 
view  of  exposing  a  forced  unconstitiitianal  ten- 
der, and  inciting  the  country  to  a  general  restst- 
ance.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  check  drawn 
for  a  few  days'  compensation  as  senator,  asd 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  messenger  for  oolke> 
tion,  inscribed,  ^  the  hard,  or  a  protest"  The 
hard  was  not  delivered:  the  protest  foOowed: 
and  Mr.  Benton  then  brought  the  ease  bdbre 
the  Senate,  and  the  people,  in  a  way  which  ^ 
pears  thus  in  the'  register  of  the  Congress  d^ 
bates  (and  which  were  sufficient  for  their  ob- 
jects as  the  forced  tender  of  the  paper  money 
was  immediately  stopped) : 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  offer  a  resolution,  and  to 
precede  it  with  some  remarks,  bottomed  upon  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  whidi  he 
would  read.    He  then  read  as  foUows : 

[COMPENSATION  NO.  148.] 

OFnos  OF  SicsnjLBT  or  tbx  Sxkats  or  tbb  U.  a  1. 
WASHmoTozc,  81«t  Jdumm%  1ML 
Cashier  of  ihe  Bank  of  Waahington, 

Pay  to  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  or  order, 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars. 
$142        (Signed)    Asburt  Dickens^ 

Secretary  of  ^  Semte. 
(Endorsed).     ^^  "  The  hard^  or  a  proteaL 
"  Thomas  H.Bnrof." 

DivmoT  or  Ck>LinisxA, 

Washington  Coontj,  Bet: 

Be  it  KNOWN,  That  on  the  thir^-first  darof 
January,  1842, 1,  Qeoige  Sweeny,  Notary  Fob- 
lie,  by  lawful  authority  duly  commissiooed  asd 
sworn,  dwelling  in  the  Coun^  and  Distiict 
aforesaid,  at  the  request  of  the  hononUt 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  presented  at  the  buk  of 
Washington,  the  original  chedc  wbeiecf  tilt 
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above  is  a  true  copy,  and  demanded  there  paj- 
ment  of  the  stun  of  money  in  the  said  check 
spedfied,  whereunto  the  cashier  of  said  bank 
answerea :  ^  The  whole  amount  cannot  be  paid 
in  specie,  as  treasoiy  notes  alone  have  been  de- 
posited here  to  meet  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate's checks ;  but  I  am  ready  to  pay  this  check 
in  one  treasury  note  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  and  the  residue 
in  specie." 

Therefore  I,  the  said  notary,  at  the  request 
aforesaid,  have  protested,  and  by  these  presents 
do  solemnly  protest,  against  the  drawer  and 
endorser  of  tms  said  check,  and  all  others  whom 
it  doth  or  may  concern,  for  all  costs,  exchange, 
or  re-exchange,  charges,  damages,  and  interests, 
suffered  and  to  be  suffered  for  want  of  pay- 
ment thereof 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
r««A*i    ^^  ™J  hand  and  aflSxed  my  Seal 
l»«ALj    j^^t^    this  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1842. 

GXOROK  SWKENT. 

Notary  Public 
Protesting,  $1  75. 
Recorded  in  Protest  Book,  G.S.  No.  4^  page  315. 

Mr.  B.  said  this  paper  explained  itself.  It 
was  a  check  and  a  protest  The  check  was 
headed  ^  compensation.^^  and  was  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  so  much  pay  due 
to  him  (Mr.  B.)  for  his  per  diem  attendance  in 
Congress.  It  had  been  presented  at  the  proper 
place  for  payment,  and  it  would  be  seen  by  the 
protest  that  payment  was  refused,  unless  he 
(Mr.  B.)  would  consent  to  receive  two-thirds 
paper  and  about  one-third  specie.  He  objected 
to  this,  and  endorsed  upon  the  check,  as  an  in- 
struction to  the  messenger  who  carried  it,  these 
words :  "  The  hard^  or  a  proteaV^  Under  in- 
structions the  protest  came,  and  with  it  nota- 
rial fees  to  the  amount  of  $1,75,  which  were 
paid  in  the  hard.  Mr.  B.  said  this  was  what 
had  happened  to  himself,  here  at  the  seat  of 
government ;  and  he  presumed  the  same  thing 
was  happening  to  others,  and  all  over  the  Union. 
He  presumed  the  time  had  arrived  when  paper 
money  payments,  and  forced  tenders  of  treasury 
notes,  were  to  be  universal,  and  when  every 
citizen  would  have  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
he  would  submit  to  the  imposition  upon  his 
rights,  and  to  the  outrage  upon  the  Constitution, 
which  such  a  state  of  things  involved.  Some 
might  not  be  in  a  situation  to  submit.  Necessity, 
stroller  than  any  law,  might  compel  many  to 
submit ;  but  there  were  others  who  were  in  a 
rituation  to  resist ;  and,  though  attended  with 


some  loss  and  inconvenience,  it  was  their  duty 
to  do  80.  Tyranny  must  be  resisted ;  oppres- 
sion must  be  resisted ;  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  resisted;  folly  or  wickedness 
must  be  resisted ;  otherwise  there  is  an  end  of 
law,  of  liberty,  and  of  right  The  government 
becomes  omnipotent,  and  rides  and  rules  over  a 
prostrate  country,  as  it  pleases.  Resistance 
to  the  tyranny  or  foUy  of  a  government  be- 
comes a  sacred  duty,  which  somebody  must 
perform,  and  the  performance  of  which  is  al- 
ways disagreeable,  and  sometimes  expensive 
and  hazardous.  Mr.  Hampden  resisted  the 
payment  of  ship  money  in  England :  and  his 
resistance  cost  him  money,  time,  labor,  losses 
cf  every  kind,  and  eventually  the  loss  of  his 
life.  His  share  of  the  ship  money  was  only 
twenty  shillings,  and  a  suggestion  of  self-m- 
terest  would  have  required  him  to  submit  to 
the  imposition,  and  put  up  with  the  injury. 
But  a  feeling  df  patriotism  prompted  him  to  re- 
sist for  others,  not  for  himself-— to  resist  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  could  not  resist  for  them- 
selves ;  and,  above  all,  to  resist  for  the  sake  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  trampled  under 
foot  by  a  weak  king  and  a  profligate  minister. 
Mr.  Hampden  resisted  the  payment  of  ship 
money  to  save  the  people  of  England  fVom  op- 
pression, and  the  constitution  from  violation. 
Some  person  must  resist  the  payment  of  paper 
money  here,  to  save  the  people  from  oppression, 
and  the  Constitution  from  violation ;  and  if  per- 
sons in  station,  and  at  the  seat  of  government 
will  not  do  it,  who  sludl  ?  Sir,  resistance  must 
be  made ;  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
Constitution  demands  it  It  must  be  made  here : 
for  here  is  the  source  and  presence  of  the 
tyranny.  It  must  be  made  by  some  one  in  sta- 
tion :  for  the  voice  of  those  in  private  life  could 
not  be  heard.  Some  one  must  resist,  and  for 
want  of  a  more  suitable  person,  I  find  my- 
self under  the  necessity  of  doing  it — and  I  do  it 
with  the  less  reluctance  because  it  is  in  my  line, 
as  a  hard-money  man ;  and  because  I  do  not  deem 
it  quite  as  dangerous  to  resist  our  paper  money 
administration  as  Hampden  found  it  to  resist 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Dike  of  Buckingham. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact,  and  the 
case  which  I  present  is  neither  a  first  one,  nor 
a  solitary  one.  The  whig  administration,  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  is  without  money, 
and  without  credit,  and  with  no  other  means  of 
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keeping  up  but  bj  forced  payments  of  paper 
money,  which  it  strikes  firom  day  to  day  to  force 
into  the  hands,  and  to  stop  the  mouths  of  its 
importunate  creditors.  This  is  its  condition ; 
and  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the  folly  which 
threw  away  the  land  revenue — ^which  repealed 
the  hard  money  clause  of  the  independent  treas- 
ury— which  repealed  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  small  notes  by  the  federal  goyemment — 
which  has  made  war  upon  goM,  and  protected 
paper — and  which  now  demands  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  manofactory  of  paper  money 
for  the  general  and  permanent  use  of  the  federal 
goyemment  Its  present  condition  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  these  measures ;  and  bad  as  it  is, 
it  must  be  far  worse  if  the  people  do  not  soon 
compel  a  return  to  the  hard  money  and  economy 
of  the  democratic  administrations.  This  ad- 
ministration came  into  power  upon  a  promise  to 
carry  on  the  goyemment  upon  thirteen  millions 
per  annum ;  ihe  first  year  is  not  yet  out ;  it  has 
already  had  a  reyenue  of  twenty  odd  millions,  a 
loan  bill  for  tweWe  millions,  a  tax  bill  for  eight 
or  ten  millions,  a  treasury  note  bill  for  five  mil- 
lions :  and  with  all  this,  it  declares  a  deficit^  and 
shows  its  insolyency,  by  denying  money  to  its 
creditors,  and  forcing  them  to  receive  paper,  or 
to  go  without  pay.  In  a  season  of  profound 
peace,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  whig  admin- 
istration, this  is  the  condition  of  the  country  I 
a  condition  which  must  fill  the  bosom  of  every 
firiend  to  our  form  of  government  with  grief  and 
shame. 

Sir,  a  war  upon  the  curtency  of  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  mahy  years ;  and  the 
heroes  of  that  war  are  now  in  power.  They 
have  ridiculed  gold,  and  persecuted  it  in  every 
way,  and  exhausted  their  wits  in  sarcasms  upon 
it  and  its  friends.  The  humbug  gold  bill  was 
their  favorite  phrase ;  and  among  other  exhibi- 
tions in  contempt  of  this  bill  and  its  authors, 
were  a  couple  of  public  displays— one  in  May, 
1837,  the  other  in  the  autumnof  1840— at  Wheel- 
ing, in  Virginia,  by  two  gentlemen  (Mr.  Tyler  and 
Mr.  Webster),  now  high  functionaries  in  this 
government,  in  which  empty  purses  were  held 
up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  crowd,  in  derision 
of  the  gold  bill  and  its  authors.  Sir,  that  bill 
was  passed  in  June,  1834  \  and  from  that  day 
down  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  were  paid  in  gold. 
Every  one  of  us  had  gold  that  chose  it  Now 
the  scene  is  reversed.    Gold  is  gone ;  paper  has 


come.  Forced  payments^  and  forced  tendoB  of 
paper,  is  the  law  of  the  whig  administratmi! 
and  empty  purses  may  now  be  held  up  with 
truth,  and  with  sorrow,  as  the  emblem  both  of 
the  administration  and  its  creditors. 

The  cause  of  this  disgraoefld  state  of  thii^gs, 
Mr.  B.  said,  he  would  not  fhrther  niTestigite  at 
present.  The  remedy  was  the  point  now  to  be 
attended  to.  The  government  creditor  was  nf- 
fering ;  the  constitution  was  bleeding ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  countiy  was  sinking  into  diigrMe; 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  Sfifdya 
remedy  to  so  numy  disasters.  He^  Mr.  Bb,  mr 
the  remedy ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  apply 
it  The  power  was  in  other  hands ;  and  to  tin 
he  would  wish  to  commit  the  inquiiy  whiditiie 
present  condition  of  things  imperioiislj  reqand 
of  Congress  to  make. 

Mr.  B.  said  here  was  a  forced  payment  of  pi- 
per money— a  forced  tender  of  pi^wr  moiMj^ 
and  forced  loans  from  the  dtizens.  The  lotti  ti 
be  forced  out  of  hun  was  fK^OO^  at  6  per  oeaL; 
but  he  had  not  the  money  to  lend,  and  ahosU 
resist  the  loan.  Those  who  have  moiMj  viH 
not  lend  it,  and  wisely  refiiae  to  lend  it  to  n 
administration  which  throws  away  its  ridi  peul 
—the  land  revenue.  The  senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Mangum]  proposes  a  rednctm  d 
the  pay  of  the  members  by  waj  of  relief  to  tfai 
Treasury,  but  Mr.  B.  had  no  notion  of  snlMit- 
ting  to  it:  he  had  no  notion  of  submitting  tot 
deduction  of  his  pay  to  enable  an  admimstratM 
to  riot  in  extravagance,  and  to  expend  in  a  aa- 
gle  illegal  commission  in  New  York  (the  Po» 
dexter  custom  house  inquisition),  more  ttis 
the  whole  proposed  saving  from  the  mettben^ 
pay  would  amount  to.  He  had  no  notiOD  d 
submitting  to  such  curtailments^  and  woaM  pn- 
fer  the  tme  remedy,  that  of  restoring  the  laid 
revenue  to  its  proper  destination ;  and  alsa  it- 
storing  economy,  democracy,  and  bard  moneys 
power. 

Mr.  Benton  then  offered  the  following  i 
tion,  which  was  adopted : 


"'  Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  1 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  natue  oltto 
payments  now  made,  or  offered  to  be  madahf 
the  federal  government  to  its  creditors.  Wte- 
thcr  the  same  are  made  in  hard  money  or  in  pi^ 
per  money  ?  Whether  the  creditors  have  wr 
option?  Whether  the  goremment  pa|ieriiil 
a  discount?  And  what  remedy,  if  a^y,  M  m — 
sary  to  enable  the  goyemment  to  keep  tto  i 
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with  its  creditors,  so  as  to  save  them  from  loss, 
the  Constitution  from  violation,  uid  the  country 
from  disgrace?" 


CHAPTBB  XCVIII. 

CASE  OF  THB  AMERICAN  BRIO  CREOLE,  WITH 
SLAVES  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS.  CARRIED  BT 
MX7TINY  INTO  NASSAU,  AND  THB  SLAVES 
LIBERATED. 

At  this  time  took  place  one  of  those  liheratioos 
of  slaves  in  voyages  between  onr  own  ports,  of 
which  there  had  already  been  four  instances; 
but  no  one  under  circumstances  of  such  crime 
and  outrage.  Mutiny,  piracy,  and  bloodshed 
accompanied  this  fifth  instance  of  slaves  libe- 
rated by  British  authorities  while  on  the  voy- 
age from  one  American  port  to  another.  The 
brig  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Virginia^  had  sailed 
from  Norfolk  for  New  Orleans,  among  other  cargo, 
haviog  135  slaves  on  board.  When  out  a  week, 
and  near  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  slaves,  or  rather  nineteen  of 
them,  in  the  night,  manifesting  itself  instantly 
and  unexpectedly  upon  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  brig,  and  the  passengers.  The  mutineers, 
armed  with  knives  and  handspikes,  rushed  to 
the  cabin,  where  the  officers  not  on  duty,  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  captain,  and  passengers 
were  asleep.  They  were  knocked  down,  stab- 
bed and  killed,  except  as  they  coidd  save  them- 
selves in  the  dark.  In  a  few  minutes  the  muti- 
neers were  masters  of  the  vessel,  and  proceeded 
to  arrange  things  according  to  their  mind.  All 
the  slaves  except  the  19  were  confined  in  the 
hold,  and  great  apprehensions  entertained  of 
them,  as  they  had  refused  to  join  in  the  mutiny, 
tnany  of  them  weeping  and  praying — some  en- 
deavoring to  save  their  masters,  and  others  hid- 
ing to  save  themselves.  The  living,  among  the 
officers,  crew  and  passengers  were  hunted  up, 
and  their  lives  spared  to  work  the  ship.  They 
^rst  demanded  that  they  should  be  carried  to 
t^iberia — a  design  which  was  relinquished  upon 
representations  that  there  was  not  water  and 
provisions  for  a  quarter  of  the  voyage.  They 
then  demanded  to  go  to  a  British  island,  and 
placing  the  muzzle  of  a  musket  against  the 
breast  of  the  severely  wounded  captiun,  menaced 
him  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  comply 


with  their  demand.  Of  course  he  complied,  and 
steered  for  Nassao,  in  the  island  of  Providence. 
The  lives  of  his  wife  and  children  were  spared  j 
and  they,  with  other  surviving  whites,  were  or- 
dered into  the  forward  hold.  Masters  of  the 
ship^  the  19  mutineers  took  possession  of  the 
cabin—ate  there— and  had  their  consultations 
in  that  place.  AU  the  other  slaves  were  rigor- 
ously confined  in  the  hold,  and  fears  expressed 
that  they  would  rise  on  the  mutineers.  Not 
one  joined  them.  The  affidavits  of  the  master 
and  crew  taken  at  Nassau,  say : 

^  None  but  the  19  went  into  the  cabin.  They 
ate  in  the  cabin,  and  others  ate  on  deck  as  they 
had  done  the  whole  voyage.  The  19  were  fre- 
quently closely  eiu;aged  in  secret  conversation^ 
but  the  others  took  no  part  in  it,  and  appearea 
not  to  share  in  their  confidence.  The  others 
were  quiet  and  did  not  associate  with  the  muti- 
neers. The  only  words  that  passed  between  the 
others  and  the  19,  were  when  the  others  asked 
them  for  water  or  ffrub,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  The  others  were  kept  under  as  much  as 
the  whites  were.  The  19  drank  liquor  in  the 
cabin  and  invited  the  whites  to  join  them,  but 
not  the  other  negroes.  Madison,  the  ring-leader, 
gave  orders  that  the  cooking  mr  all  but  the  19 
should  be  as  it  was  before,  and  appointed  the 
same  cook  for  them.  The  nineteen  said  that  all 
they  had  done  was  for  their  freedom.  The 
others  said  nothing  about  it  They  were  much 
afraid  of  the  nineteen.  They  remained  forward 
of  the  mainmast  The  nineteen  took  possession 
of  the  after  part  of  the  brig,  and  stayed  there 
the  whole  time  or  were  on  watch.  The  onlv 
knives  found  after  the  affray,  were  two  sheath 
knives  belonging  to  the  sailors.  The  captain's 
bowie  knife  and  the  jifbk  knife.  None  of  the 
other  negroes  had  any  other  knives.  Madison 
sometimes  had  the  bowie  knife,  and  sometimes 
Ben  had  it  No  other  negro  was  seen  with  that 
knife.  On  Monday  afternoon  Madison  got  the 
pistol  from  one  of  the  nineteen,  and  said  he  did 
not  wish  them  to  have  any  arms  when  they 
reached  Nassau.  The  nineteen  paraded  the 
deck  armed,  while  the  other  negroes  behaved 
precisely  as  they  had  done  before  the  mutiny. 
•About  10  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the  8th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1841,  they  made  the  light  of  Abaco. 
Ben  had  the  gun.  About  10  o'clock  p.  m.  he 
fired  at  Stevens,  who  came  on  deck  as  already 
stated.  Merritt  and  Giffbrd  (officers  of  the 
vessel)  alternately  kept  watch.  Ben,  Madison, 
Ruffin  and  Morris  (four  principal  mutineers) 
kept  watch  by  turns,  the  whole  time  up  to  their 
arrival  at  Nassau,  with  knives  drawn.  So  close 
was  the  watch,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
the  brig.  Neither  passeujgers,  officers  or  saitors 
were  allowed  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  sailors  performed  their  usual  duties." 
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Arrived  at  Nftssau,  a  pilot  came  on  board — 
all  the  men  in  his  boat  being  negroes.  He  and 
his  men  on  coming  on  board,  mingled  with  the 
slaves,  and  told  them  they  were  free  men — ^that 
they  should  go  on  shore,  and  never  be  carried 
away  from  there.  The  regular  quarantine  officer 
then  came  on  board,  to  whom  GifTord,  first 
mate  of  the  vessel,  related  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  mutiny.  Going  ashore  with  the  quaran- 
tine officer.  Gifford  related  all  the  same  circum- 
stances to  the  Governor  of  the  island,  and  to 
the  American  Consul  at  Nassau.  The  consul, 
in  behalf  of  the  vessel  and  all  interested,  re- 
quested that  a  guard  should  be  sent  on  board 
to  protect  the  tcsscI  and  cargo,  and  keep  the 
slaves  on  board  until  it  could  be  known  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  Governor  did  so — sending 
a  guard  of  twenty-four  negro  soldiers  in  British 
uniform,  with  loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets.   The  affidavits  then  say : 

"  From  Tuesday  the  lOth,  till  Friday  the  12th 
day  of  November,  they  tied  Ben  Blacksmith, 
Addison,  Ruffin,  and  Morris,  put  them  in  the 
long  boat,  placed  a  sentry  over  them,  and  fed 
them  there.  They  mingled  with  the  negroes, 
and  told  the  women  they  were  free,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  remain  in  the  island.  Capt. 
Fitzgerald,  commanding  the  company,  told  many 
of  the  slaves  owned  by  Thomas  McOargo,  in 
presence  of  many  other  of  the  slaves,  how  fool- 
ish they  were,  that  they  had  not,  when  they 
rose,  kille<l  all  the  whites  on  board  and  run  the 
vessel  ashore,  and  then  they  would  have  been 
free,  and  there  would  have  been  no  more  trouble 
about  it.  This  was  on  Wednesday.  Every  day 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  changed  at  9 
o'clock.  A.M.  There  are  500  regular  soldiers 
on  the  island,  divided  into  four  equal  companies, 
commanded  by  four  officers,  called  captains. 
There  was  a  regular  sentry  stationed  every 
night,  and  they  put  all  the  men  slaves  below, 
except  the  four  which  were  tied,  and  placed  a 
guard  over  the  hatchway.  They  put  them  in  the 
hold  at  sunset,  and  let  them  out  at  sunrise.  There 
were  apparently  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand negroes  in  the  tovni  of  Nassau  and  vicinity, 
and  about  three  or  four  thousand  whites." 

The  next  day  the  Queen's  attorney-general  for 
this  part  of  her  West  Indian  possessions,  came 
on  board  the  brig,  attended  by  three  magistrates 
and  the  United  States  consul,  and  took  the  de- 
positions of  all  the  white  persons  on  board  in 
ix4ation  to  the  mutiny.  That  being  done,  the 
attorney-general  placed  the  19  mutineers  in  the 
custody  of  the  captain  and  his  guard  of  24  negro 


soldiers,  and  ordered  them  upon  the  quarter- 
deck.   The  affidavits  then  contimie : 

^  There  were  about  fifty  boats  lying  round 
the  brig,  all  filled  with  men  iWmi  the  shore, 
armed  with  dubs^  and  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  attorney-general,  and  awaiting  a  agnal  from 
one  of  the  civil  magistrates ;  a  sloop  was  towed 
from  the  shore  by  some  of  our  boats,  and  »- 
chored  near  the  brig— this  sloop  was  also  filled 
vrith  men  armed  wiui  clubs  ;  all  the  men  in  the 
boats  were  negroes.  The  fleet  of  boats  wu 
under  the  immediate  command  of  thepilot  who 
piloted  the  brig  mto  the  harbor.  Tnis  pilot, 
partly  before  the  signal  wwa  giTen  l^oiie  oftbe 
magistrates,  said  that  he  wished  they  woaM  get 
through  the  business ;  that  they  had  their  tisie 
and  he  wanted  his. 

^  The  attorney-general  here  stepped  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  addressing  himself  to  aU  the 
persons  except  the  nineteen  who  were  in  cot* 
tody,  said, '  My  friends,  you  have  been  detdned 
a  short  time  on  board  the  Oeole  for  the  po^ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  indiridiials  who  vcr 
conoemed  in  this  mutiny  and  morder.  Thty 
have  been  identified,  and  will  be  detained,  aw 
the  rest  of  you  are  nee,  and  at  liberty  to  go  oo 
shore|^  and  wherever  you  please.*  TTwi  ad- 
dressing the  prisoners  he  saul :  '  Men,  there  are 
nineteen  of  you  who  have  been  identifira  as  hiv- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hewell, 
and  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  <94»tain  and  otbm. 
You  will  be  detained  and  lod|^  in  prisoa  fbr 
a  time,  in  order  that  we  may  oommmucate  whb 
the  English  government  and  asoerlain  whetlKr 
your  trial  shall  take  plaoe  here  or  elsewhere.' 
At  this  time  Mr.  Gifibrd,  the  mate  of  the  veneL 
then  in  command,  the  captain  being  on  short; 
under  the  care  of  a  physioan,  addressed  the  il- 
tomey-gencral  in  tne  presence  of  the  nagit- 
titktes,  protested  against  the  boats  being  pn^ 
mitted  to  come  alongside  of  the  Teasel,  or  m 
the  negroes  other  thui  the  mutineers  should  be 


put  on  shore.  The  attorney-general  replied  tkit 
Mr.  Gifibrd  had  better  make  no  obfectioii,  hot 
let  them  go  quietly  on  shore,  for  if  lie  cBd,  um 
might  be  bloodshed.  At  this  moment  one  cf 
the  magistrates  ordered  Mr.  Merritt,  Mr.  MeCu^ 
go,  and  the  other  passengers,  to  look  to  their 
money  and  eficcts,  as  he  apprehended  that  tbs 
cabin  of  the  Creole  would  be  sacked  and  robbed. 
"  The  attomejr-general  with  one  of  the  vupr 
trates,  stepped  into  his  boat  and  withdrew  into 
the  stream,  a  short  distance  tnm  the  hri|^  vba 
they  stopped.  A  magistrate  on  the  deck  of  tk 
Creole  gave  the  signal  for  the  boats  to  ftppm^ 
instantly.  With  a  hurrah  and  a  shoot,  a  fleet 
of  boats  came  alongside  of  the  biig^  and  the 
magistrates  directed  the  men  to  remain  on  hood 
of  their  own  boats,  and  commanded  the  rine* 
to  leave  the  brig  and  go  on  board  the  boiti^ 
They  obeyed  his  orders,  and  passing  fron  the 
Creole  into  the  boats,  were  assisted,  many  of 
tlicm,  by  this  magistrate.  During  this  procxcd- 
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ing,  the  soldiers  and  o£Boers  were  on  the  quar- 
ter deck  of  the  Creole,  armed  with  loaded  mus- 
kets and  hayonets  fixed,  and  the  attorney-gene- 
ral with  one  of  the  magistrates  in  his  hoat,  lay 
at  a  conyenient  distance,  lookine  on.  After  the 
negroes  had  emharked  in  the  boats,  the  attor- 
ney-general and  magistrate  pushed  out  their 
bo!at,  and  mingled  with  the  fleet,  congratulating 
the  slaves  on  their  escape,  and  shaking  hands 
with  them.  Three  cheers  were  then  given,  and 
the  boats  went  to  the  shore,  where  thousands 
were  waiting  to  reoeiye  them.'' 

The  19  mutineers  were  then  taken  on  shore, 
and  lodged  in  prison,  while  many  of  the  slayes— 
the  greater  part  of  them — ^who  were  proclaimed 
to  be  liberated,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  proceed 
with  their  masters  to  New  Orleans,  but  were 
atlenced  by  threats,  and  the  captain  told  that 
his  Teasel  should  be  forfeited  if  he  attempted  to 
carry  any  of  them  away.  Only  four,  by  hiding 
themselTes,  succeeded  in  getting  off  with  their 
masters.  The  next  day  a  proceeding  took  place 
m  xelation  to  what  was  called  "  the  baggage  of 
the  jmumagtn ;"  which  is  thus  stated  in  the 
affidarits: 

''On  Monday  following  these  events,  being 
the  15th  day  of  November,  the  attomey;^neral 
wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  £nsor,  informing  him 
that  the  ptusengers  of  the  Creole,  as  he  cidled 
the  slaves,  had  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in 
obtaining  their  baggage  which  was  still  on  board 
the  brig,  and  that  he  should  assist  them  in  get- 
ting it  on  shore.  To  this  letter,  Gifford,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  vesseL  replied  that 
there  was  no  baggage  on  board  belonging  to  the 
slaves  that  he  was  aware  o^  as  he  considered 
them  car|^,  and  the  property  of  their  owners, 
and  that  if  they  had  left  any  thing  on  board  the 
briff,  it  was  the  property  aLso  of  their  masters ; 
and  besides  he  could  not  land  any  thing  without 
a  permit  from  the  custom  house,  and  an  order 
from  the  American  consul.  The  attorney-gen- 
eral immediately  sot  a  permit  from  the  custom- 
bouse,  but  no  or&r  from  the  American  consul, 
and  put  an  officer  of  the  customs  on  board  the 
bri^  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  bamge 
of  the  slaves  aforesaid  to  be  landed  in  the  brig's 
boat.  The  master  of  the  Creole,  not  feeling 
hiniself  at  liberty  to  refuse,  permitted  the  officer 
with  his  men  to  come  on  board  and  take  su(^ 
baggage  and  property  as  they  chose  to  consider 
as  belonging  to  tiie  slaves.  They  went  into  Ihe 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  took  all  the  wearing  ap- 
parel, blankets,  and  other  articles,  as  also  one 
bale  of  blankets,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lockett^  which 
had  not  been  opened.  These  things  were  put 
on  board  of  the  lx>at  of  the  officer  of  the  customs, 
and  carried  on  shore." 

The  officers  of  the  American  brig  earnestly 


demanded  that  the  mutineers  should  be  left  with 
them  to  be  carried  into  a  port  of  the  United 
States  to  be  tried  for  their  mutiny  and  murder ; 
but  this  demand  was  positively  refused — the 
attomey-genml  saying  that  they  would  take 
the  orders  of  the  British  government  as  to  the 
place.  This  was  tantamount  to  an  acquittal,/- 
and  even  justification  of  all  they  had  done,  as  ' 
according  to  the  British  judidal  decisions  a  slave 
has  a  right  to  kill  his  master  to  obtain  his  free- ' 
dom.  •  This  outrage  (the  forcible  liberation  of 
the  slaves,  refiisal  to  permit  the  mutineers  to  be 
brought  to  their  own  country  for  trial,  and  the 
abstraction  of  articles  from  the  brig  belonging 
to  the  captain  and  crew),  produced  much  exas- 
peration in  the  slave  States.  Coming  so  soon 
after  four  others  of  kindred  character,  and  while 
the  outrage  on  the  Caroline  was  still  unatoned 
for,  it  bespoke  a  contempt  for  the  United  States 
which  was  galling  to  the  feelings  of  many  be- 
sides the  inhabitants  of  the  States  immediately 
interested.  It  was  a  subject  for  the  attention 
both  of  the  Executive  government  and  the  Con- 
gress; and  accordingly  received  the  notice  of 
both.  Early  in  the  session  of  '41-'42,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn submitted  a  call  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
the  President  was  requested  to  give  information 
of  what  he  had  heard  of  the  outrage,  and  what 
steps  he  had  taken  to  obtain  redress.  He  an- 
swered through  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Webster),  showing  that  all  the  facts  had  been 
regularly  communicated,  and  that  he  (the  Secre- 
tary) had  received  instructions  to  draw  up  a 
despatch  on  the  subject  to  the  American  minis- 
ter in  London  (Mr.  Edward  Everett) ;  which 
would  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay.  On 
receiving  this  message,  Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
prefiunng  his  motion  with  some  remarks,  and 
premising  that  the  Secretary  had  answered  well 
OS  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

*'  As  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  which  asked  for  information  as  to 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  bring  the  guilty 
in  this  bloody  transaction  to  justice,  and  to  re- 
dress the  wrong  done  to  our  citizens,  and  the 
indignity  offered  to  our  flag,  he  regretted  to  say, 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  is  very  imsatisfao- 
tory.  He,  Mr.  C,  had  supposed,  in  a  case  of 
such  gross  outrage,  that  prompt  measures  for 
redress  would  have  been  adopted.  He  had  not 
doubted,  but  that  a  vessel  had  been  despatched, 
or  some  early  opportunity  seized  for  transmit- 
ting directions  to  our  minister  at  the  court  of 
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St.  James,  to  demand  that  the  criminals  should 
be  delivered  to  our  government  for  trial ;  more 
especially,  as  they  were  detained  with  the  view 
of  abiding  the  decision  of  the  government  at 
home.  But  in  all  this  he  had  been  in  a  mis- 
take. Not  a  step  has  been  yet  taken — ^no  de- 
mand made  for  toe  surrender  of  the  murderers, 
though  the  Executive  must  have  been  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  only  reply  is,  that  he  (the  Secretary)  had 
received  the  orders  of  the  President  to  prepare 
a  despatch  for  our  minister  in  London,  which 
would  be  'prepared  ^thout  unnecessary  de- 
lay.' He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  spoke  not  in  the  spirit 
of  censure ;  he  had  no  wish  to  find  &ult ;  but 
he  thought  it  due  to  the  country,  and  more  es- 
pecially, of  the  portion  that  has  so  profound  an 
mterest  in  this  subject,  that  he  should  fearlessly 
state  the  facts  as  they  existed.  He  believed  our 
right  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  murderers 
clear,  beyond  doubt,  and  that^  if  the  case  was 
fairly  stated,  the  British  government  would  be 
compelled,  fh)m  a  sense  of  justice,  to  yield  to 
our  demand ;  and  hence  his  deep  regret  that 
there  should  have  been  such  long  delay  in 
making  any  demand.  The  aofvarent  indiffer- 
ence which  it  indicates  on  the  pirt  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  want  of  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  to  be  feared,  would  prompt  to  an  op- 
posite decision,  before  any  despatch  can  now 
be  received  by  our  minister. 

"  Ho  repeated  that  the  case  was  clear.  He 
knew  that  an  effort  had  been  made,  and  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  oven  in  the  South,  and  through 
a  newspaper  in  this  District,  but  a  morning  or 
two  since,  to  confound  the  case  with  the  ordi- 
nary one  of  a  criminal  fleeing  from  the  country 
where  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  to  another. 
He  admitted  that  it  is  a  doubtful  question 
whether,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  in  such  a  case, 
the  nation  to  which  ho  fled,  was  bound  to  sur- 
render him  on  the  demand  of  the  one  where 
the  crime  was  committed.  But  that  was  not 
this  case,  nor  was  there  any  analogy  between 
them.  This  wss  mutiny  and  murder,  commit- 
ted on  the  ocean,  on  board  of  one  of  our  vessels, 
sailing  from  one  port  to  another  on  our  own 
coast,  in  a  regular  voyage,  committed  by  slaves, 
who  constituted  a  part  of  the  cargo,  and  forc- 
ing the  ofQcers  and  crew  to  steer  the  vessel  into 
a  port  of  a  friendly  power.  Now  there  was 
nothing  more  clear,  than  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  a  vessel  on  the  ocean  is  regard- 
ed as  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State  to 
which  she  belongs,  and  more  emphatically  so. 
if  possible,  in  a  coasting  voyage ;  and  that  it 
forced  into  a  friendly  port  by  an  unavoidable 
necessity,  she  loses  none  of  the  rights  that  be- 
long to  ner  on  the  ocean.^  Contrary  to  these 
admitted  principles,  the  British  authorities  en- 
tered on  board  of  the  Creole,  took  the  criminals 
under  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  tliat  after  they 
had  ascertained  them  to  be  guilty  of  mutiny 
and  murder,  instead  (as  they  ought  to  have 


done)  of  aiding  the  officers  and  crew  in  omfiii* 
ing  them,  to  ]£  conveyed  to  one  of  oar  ports, 
where  they  would  be  amenable  to  our  lawE 
The  outrage  would  not  have  been  gmter,  nor 
more  clearly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nstioii^  '£, 
instead  of  taking  them  from  the  Creole^  tMj 
had  entered  our  territorf,  and  futMj  taken 
them  from  one  of  our  jails ;  and  sndi,  ne  could 
scarcely  doubt,  would  be  the  decinoii  of  the 
British  government  itself,  if  the  factM  and  na- 
Bons  of  the  case  be  fairly  presented  bifare  its 
decision  is  made.  It  would  be  desriy  the 
course  she  would  have  adopted  had  the  ma- 
tiny  and  murder  been  perpetnuted  bj  n  mtin 
of  the  crew,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  that  ae  vifl 
regard  it  1^  criminal,  or  less  unperioody  kr 
duty,  to  surrender  the  erimlnshL  becsnie  tk 
act  was  perpetrated  by  sUtos.  If  bo,  it  ii  tint 
we  ^uld  know  it"  -  . 

The  Secretary  soon  had  his  despatich  mdf, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  it  was  eriled  iir  it 
the  instance  of  a  friend  of  the  Sectetaiy,  cob- 
municated  to  the  Senate  and  published  te  pn- 
end  information,  clearly  to  oonntenct  the  im- 
pressions which  Mr.  Calhoun's  remirin  bd 
made.  It  gave  great  satisflbcticm  in  its  node 
of  treating  the  subject,  and  in  the  intent  it  d^ 
Glared  to  demand  redress : 

^  The  British  government  cannot  bat  see  tint 
this  case,  as  presented  in  these  papers,  is  ose 
calling  loudly  for  redress.  The  '  Creole'  mi 
passing  from  one  port  of  the  United  8titai  to 
another,  in  a  voyage  peifisctly  lawfiil,  with  mer- 
chandise on  board,  and  also  with  slaves,  or  pe^ 
sons  bound  to  service,  natives  of  Amcriea^  ad 
belonging  to  American  citizens,  and  which  an 
recognized  as  property  by  the  oonstitatioB  of 
the  United  States  in  those  States  m  which 
slavery  exists.  In  the  course  of  the  Toyage 
some  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  master  an 
crew,  subdued  them,  murdered  one  man,  and 
caused  the  vessel  to  be  canied  into  Nasno. 
The  vessel  was  thus  taken  to  a  British  port, 
not  voluntarily,  by  those  who  had  the  kwfel 
authority  over  her,  but  forcibly  and  viokstly, 
against  the  master's  will,  and  with  the  eooKst 
of  nobody  but  the  mutineers  and-  inurdons: 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  obtrages  inn 
conunitted  with  the  concurrence  cf  any  of  die 
slaves,  except  those  actually  engaged  in  thoa 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  seen  to 
have  been  the  plain  and  obvious  duty  ef  ike 
authorities  at  Nassau,  the  port  of  a  friodly 
power,  to  assist  the  American  consul  in  patting 
an  cna  to  the  captivity  of  the  master  and  cmr, 
restoring  to  them  the  control  of  the  vessel  md 
enabling  them  to  resume  their  voyage,  and  to 
take  the  mutineers  and  murderers  to  their  own 
country  to  answer  for  their  crimes  befnt  the 
proper  tribunal.  One  cannot  conceive  how  any 
other  course  could  justly  be  adopted,  or  how  ti» 
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daties  imposed  bj  thmt  ptrt  of  the  code  ref- 
lating the  intercoune  of  friendlT  states,  which 
is  generally  called  the  comity  of  Qations.  could 
otherwise  be  fnlfllled.  Here  ¥ra8  no  Yiol&tioa 
of  Britidi  law  attempted  or  intended  on  ihe 
part  of  the  master  of  the  '  Creole.'  nor  any  in- 
ningement  of  the  principles  of  tne  law  of  nar 
tioDB.  The  Tessel  was  lawfully  enga^cl  in 
passinff  from  port  to  port,  in  the  United  States, 
By  TiMenoe  and  crime  she  was  carried^  against 
the  blaster's  will,  oat  of  her  course,  into  the 
port  of  a  friendly  power.  All  was  the  result 
of  force.  Certainly,  ordinary  comity  and  hog- 
pitaUty  entitled  mm  to  such  assistance  from 
the  aathoritiea  of  the  place  as  should  enable 
him  to  resome  and  prosecute  his  voyage  and 
bring  the  offenders' to  Justice.  But,  inst^^ad  of 
this,  if  the  &ct8  be  as  represented  in  the^t^  pa- 
pers, not  only  did  the  authorities  give  no  nid  for 
any  such  purpose,  but  they  did  actually  inter- 
fere to  set  free  the  slaves,  and  to  enable  them 
to  disperse  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
mMSter  of  the  vessel  or  their  owners.  A  pro- 
ceedinfflike  this  cannot  but  cause  deep  feeling  . 
m  the  United  SUtes."  ^t 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
despatdi  that^  as  soon  as  it  was  read,  he  stood 
upland  said: 

**  The  letter  which  had  been  read  was  drawn 
up  with  great  ability,  and  covered  the  ground 
which  hMl  been  assumed  on  this  subject  by  all 
parties  in  the  Senate.  He  hoped  that  it  would 
liave  a  beneficial  effect,  not  only  upon  the  United 
States,  but  Great  Britain.  Coming  from  the 
quarter  it  did,  this  document  would  do  more 
good  than  in  coming  from  any  other  quarter.^* 

This  was  well  said  of  the  letter,  but  there  wiia 
a  psngr^>h  in  it  which  damped  the  expectatjons 
of  some  senators — a  paragraph  which  referred 
to  the  known  intention  to  send  out  a  special 
minister  (Lord  Ashburton)  to  negotiate  a  gene* 
ral  setUement  of  differences  with  Great  Britam 
— and  which  expressed  a  wish  that  this  special 
minlstflr  should  be  clothed  with  power  to  Bettlo 
this  case  of  the  Creole.  That  looked  like  de&r^ 
ring  it  to  a  general  setUement^  which,  in  the 
opinioQ  of  some,  was  tantamount  to  giving  it  up. 


CHAPTBB    XCIX. 

DI8TBE88  OF  THE  TBEASTJBT:  THREE  TARIFF 
BILLS,  AND  TWO  YETOES:  END  OF  THE  COM- 
PSOMISE  ACT. 

Never  were  the  coffers  and  the  credit  of  the 
Treasury — not  even  in  the  last  year  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  (1814>-at  a  lower  ebb,  or 
more  pitiable  point,  than  at  present  A  deficit 
of  fourteen  millions  in  the  Treasury — a  total 
inability  to  borrow,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  of  twelve  millions  au- 
thorized the  year  before — ^treasury-notes  below 
par — a  million  and  a  half  of  protested  demands 
— a  revenue  from  imports  inadeqmite  and  de- 
creasing :  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  all  the  result  of  three  measures  fbrced 
upon  the  previous  administration  by  the  united 
power  of  the  opposition,  and  the  aid  of  tem- 
porizing friends,  too  prone  to  take  alarm  in 
transient  difficulties,  and  too  ready  to  join  the 
schemes  of  the  opposition  for  temporary  relief 
though  more  injurious  than  the  evils  they  were 
intended  to  remedy.  These  three  measures  were : 
1.  Compromise  act  of  1833.  2.  The  distribution 
of  surplus  revenue  in  1837.  3.  The  surrender 
of  the  land  revenue  to  the  States.  The  com- 
promise act,  by  its  slow  and  imperceptible  re- 
ductions of  revenue  during  its  first  seven  years, 
created  a  large  surplus :  by  its  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous falling  off  tho  last  two,  made  a  deficit. 
The  distribution  of  this  surplus,  to  the  amount 
of  near  thirty  millions,  took  away  tho  sum 
which  would  have  met  this  deficiency.  And 
the  surrender  of  the  land  revenue  diverted  from 
its  course  the  second  largest  stream  of  revenue 
that  came  into  the  Treasury :  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  was  to  leave  it  without  money  and 
without  credit :  and  with  a  deficit  which  was 
ostentatiously  styled,  ^  the  debt  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration,^^  Personally  considered,  there 
was  retributive  Justice  in  this  calamitous  visi- 
tation. So  fiur  as  individuals  were  concerned  it 
fell  upon  those  who  had  created  it  Mr.  Tyler 
had  been  the  zealous  promoter  of  all  these 
measures :  the  whig  party,  whose  ranks  he  had 
Joined,  had  been  their  author :  some  obliging 
democrats  were  the  auxiliaries,  without  which 
they  could  not  have  been  carrWsd.    The  admm- 
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istration  of  President  Tyler  now  needed  the 
money :  his  former  whig  friends  had  the  power 
to  grant,  or  withhold  it :  and  they  chose,  either 
to  withhold,  or  to  grant  upon  terms  which  Mr. 
Tyler  repulsed.  They  gave  him  two  tariff 
revenue  bills  in  a  month,  which  he  returned 
with  vetoes,  and  bad  to  look  chiefly  to  that 
democracy  whom  he  had  left  to  join  the  whigs 
(and  of  whom  he  had  become  the  zealous  oppo- 
nent), for  the  means  of  keeping  his  administra- 
tion alive. 

A  bill  called  a  ^provisional  tariff^  was  first 
sent  to  him :  he  returned  it  with  the  objections 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  approve 
it :  and  of  which  these  objections  were  the 
chief: 

^'  It  suspends,  in  other  words,  abrogates  for 
the  time,  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1833,  com- 
monly called  the  *  compromise  act'  The  only 
ground  on  which  this  departure  from  the  solemn 
acynstment  of  a  great  and  agitating  Question 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  expedient  is, 
the  alleged  necessitv  of  establishing,  oy  legisla- 
tive enactments,  rules  and  regulations  for  as- 
sessing the  duties  to  be  levied  on  imports,  after 
the  30th  June,  according  to  the  home  valua- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  bill  expressly  provides  that 
'  if  before  the  Ist  of  August  there  oe  no  ftirther 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  the  laws  for  laying 
and  collecting  duties  shall  bo  the  same  as  though 
this  act  had  not  been  passed.'  In  other  wotSb, 
that  the  act  of  1833,  imperfect  as  it  is  consider- 
ed, shall  in  that  case  continue  to  be,  and  to  be 
executed  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
previous  statutes  had  prescribed,  or  had  enabled 
the  executive  department  to  prescribe  for  that 
purpose,  leaving  the  supposed  chasm  in  the  rev- 
enue laws  just  as  it  was  before. 

^  The  bill  assumes  that  a  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  is,  by  existing  laws, 
to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  July,  18^  not- 
withstanding there  has  b^  an  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports  exceeding  twenty  per  cent 
up  to  that  day,  and  directs  it  to  be  made  on  the 
Ist  of  August  next  It  seems  to  me  very  clear 
that  this  conclusion  is  equally  erroneous  and 
dangerous ;  as  it  would  divert  from  the  Trea- 
sury a  fund  sacredly  pledged  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  government,  in  the  event  of  a 
rate  of  dutv  above  twenty  per  cent  being  found 
necessary  for  an  economiod  administration  of 
the  government  The  act  of  September  last, 
which  provides  for  the  distribution,  couples  it 
inseparably  with  the  condition  that  it  shall 
cease — first,  in  case  of  war;  second,  as  soon 
and  so  long  as  the  rate  of  duties  shall,  for  any 
reason  wluitever,  be  raised  above  twenty  per 
cent  Nothing  can  be  more  dear,  express,  or 
imperative,  than  this  language.  It  is  in  vain  to 
allege  that  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury  was  known 


to  exist  and  that  means  were  taken  to  sap^y 
this  deficit  by  loan  when  the  act  was  passed/' 

These  reasons  show  the  vice  and  lolly  of  the 
acts  which  a  pride  of  consistency  still  made 
him  adhere  to.  That  compromise  act  of  1833 
assumed  to  fix  the  tariff  to  eternity,  Jirtt,  by 
making  existing  duties  decline  through  nine 
years  to  a  uniform  ad  valorem  of  twenty  per 
centum  on  all  dutied  articles ;  nexi^  by  fixing 
it  there  for  ever,  giving  Congress  leave  to  work 
under  it  on  articles  then  free ;  but  never  to;go 
above  it:  and  the  mutual  assurance  entoed 
into  between  this  act  and  the  land  distributiop 
act  of  the  extra  session,  was  intended  to  make 
sure  of  both  objects — ^the  perpetual  twenty  per 
centum,  and  the  land  distribution.  One  hardly 
knows  which  to  admire  most^  the  airoganoe^  or 
the  folly,  of  such  presumptuous  legislation :  and 
to  add  to  its  complication  there  was  a  clear  di- 
vision of  opinion  whether  any  duty  mt  all,  for 
want  of  a  law  appointing  appraisers,  ooold  be 
collected  after  the  30th  of  June.  Between  the 
impracticability,  and  the  unintellig^bility  of  the 
acts,  and  his  consistency,  he  having  sanctioned 
all  these  complicated  and  dependent  measores, 
it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Tyler's  administration 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  low  credit 
of  the  government,  in  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting a  small  loan,  was  thus  depicted : 

**  Who  at  the  time  foresaw  or  imagined  the 
possibility  of  the  present  real  state  St  thin& 
when  a  nation  that  has  paid  off  her  whole  droi 
since  the  last  peace^  while  all  the  other  great 
powers  have  b^n  mcreasing  theirs,  and  whose 
resources  already  so  great,  are  yet  but  in  the 
in&ncy  of  their  development,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  haggle  in  the  money  market  for  a  pal- 
try sum,  not  equal  to  one  year's  revenue  iqMA 
her  economical  system." 

Not  able  to  borrow,  even  in  time  of  peeeei)  a 
few  millions  for  three  years  I  This  was  in  tiw 
the  time  of  paper  money.  Since  gold 
the  federal  currency,  any  amoimt,  and  in  1 
of  war,  has  been  at  the  call  of  the  government ; 
and  its  credit  so  high,  and  its  stock  so  much 
above  par,  that  twenty  per  centum  premium  is 
now  paid  for  the  privilege  of  paying,  before  they 
are  due,  the  amounts  borrowed  during  the  Mexi- 
can war: 

^*  This  connection  (the  mutual  aasnrtnoe  be- 
tween the  compromise  act  and  the  land  distri- 
bution) thus  meant  to  be  inseparable,  ia  Wfered 
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\ij  the  bill  presented  to  me.  The  bill  yiolates 
the  principle  of  the  acts  of  1833,  and  September, 
1841,  by  suspending  the  first,  and  rendering, 
for  a  time,  the  last  inoperative.  Duties  above 
twenty  per  cent  are  proposed  to  be  levied  and 
yet  im  proviso  in  the  distribution  act  is  aisre- 
oarded.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  are  to  be 
distaribnted  on  the  Ist  of  August;  so  that 
while  the  duties  proposed  to  be  enacted  exoeea 
twenty  per  cent  no  suspension  of  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  States  is  permitted  to  take  place. 
To  abandon  the  principle  for  a  month  is  to  open 
the  way  for  its  total  abandonment  If  such  is 
not  meant  why  postpone  at  all  ?  Why  not  let 
the  distribution  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July, 
if  the  law  so  directs  1  (which,  however,  is  re- 
earded  as  questionable.)  But  why  not  have 
umited  the  provision  to  that  effect  7  Is  it  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Treasury  1  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Treasury  will  be  in 
better  condition  to  meet  the  pmnent  on  the  1st 
of  August,  than  on  the  1st  of  «fuly." 

Here  Mr.  Tyler  was  right  in  endeavoring  to 
get  back,  even  temporarily,  the  land  revenue; 
but  slight  as  was  tl^  relaxation  of  their  policy, 
it  brought  upon  him  keen  reproaches  from  his 
old  friends.    Mr.  FiUmore  said : 

<^0n  what  principle  was  this  veto  based? 
The  President  could  not  consent  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
should  cease  for  a  single  day.    Now,  although 
that  was  the  profession,  yet  it  appeared  to  have 
been  but  a  pretence.    Mr.  F.  wished  to  speak 
with  all  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate,  but  of 
his  message  he  must   speak  vnth   plainness. 
"WTiat  was  the  law  which  that  message  vetoed  1 
It  authorized  the  collection  of  duties  for  a  sin- 
^e  month  as  they  were  levied  on  the  first  of 
January  last,  to  idlow  time  for  the  consideration 
of  a  permanent  revenue  for  the  country;   it 
postponed  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  till  the  month  should  expire, 
»nd  Congress  could  provide  the  necessary  sup- 
plies for  the  exhausted  Treasury.     But  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  veto  now  on  the  ta- 
ble ?    Did  it  prevent  the  distribution  1    By  no 
means ;  it  reduced  the  duties,  in  efiect,  to  twen- 
ty per  cent,  and  authorized  the  distribution  of 
the  land  fund  among  the  States ;  and  that  dis- 
tribution would,  in  fi^t,  take  place  the  day  after 
to-morrow.    That  would  be  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  this  pa^r.    When  Congress  had  post- 
poned the  distribution  for  a  month,  did  it  not 
appear  like  pretence  in  the  chief  magistrate  to 
say  that  ho  was.  forced  to  veto  the  bill  from 
Congress,  to  prevent  the  distribution,  which  his 
veto,  and  that  alone,  would  cause  to  take  place  1 
Congress  had  been  willing  to  prevent  the  distri- 
bution, but  the  Presiden)^  by  one  and  the  same 
blow,  cut  down  the  revenue  at  a  moment  when 
his  Seo^tar^  could  scarce  obtain  a  loan  on  any 
terms,  and  m  addition  to  this  distributed  the 


income  from  the  public  domain !  In  two  days 
the  distribution  must  take  place.  Mr.  F.  said 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  joy  with 
which  the  veto  had  been  hailed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  or  at  the  joyful  countenances 
which  were  arrayed  there;  probably  this  act 
was  but  the  consummation  of  a  treaty  which 
had  been  long  understood  as  in  nroccss  of  nego- 
tiation. If  this  was  the  ratincation  of  such 
treaty,  Mr.  F.  gave  gentiemcn  much  joy  on  the 
hai^y  event  He  should  shed  no  tears  that 
the  administration  had  passed  into  its  appro- 
priate place.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  he 
should  not  discuss  now ;  he  should  desire  the 
message  might  be  laid  on  the  table  till  to-mor- 
row and  be  printed.  Mr.  F.  said  he  was  free  to 
confess  that  we  were  now  in  a  crisis  which 
would  shake  this  Union  to  its  centre.  Time 
would  determine  who  would  yield  and  who  was 
right ;  whether  the  President  would  or  would 
not  allow  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
provide  a  revenue  in  the  way  they  might  think 
best  for  the  country,  provided  they  were  guilty 
of  no  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  Presi- 
dent had  now  told  them,  in  substance,  that  he 
had  taken  the  power  into  his  own  hands ;  and 
although  the  highest  financial  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  duties  could  be  collected 
which  Congress  had  provided  by  law,  the  Pre- 
sident told  the  House  that  any  further  law  was 
unnecessary ;  that  he  had  power  enough  in  his 
own  hands,  and  he  should  use  it ;  that  he  had 
authorized  the  revenue  officers  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary.  This  then  would  be  m  fact  the 
question  before  the  country :  whether  Con- 
gress should  l^slate  for  the  people  of  thLs 
country  or  the  Executive  ?" 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia^  took 
issue  with  the  President  on  the  character  of  the 
land  distribution  bill,  and  averred  it  to  have 
been  an  intended  part  of  the  compromise  from 
the  beginning.    He  said : 

^  That  the  President  has  rested  his  veto  upon 
the  grounds  of  expediency  alone^  and  not  upon 
any  conscientious  or  constitutional  scruples. 
He  withholds  his  assent  because  of  its  sup- 

f)sod  conflict  with  the  compromise  act  of  1833. 
take  issue  with  the  President  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  fact,  and  nuuntain  that  there  is  no 
such  conflict  The  President's  particular  point 
of  objection  to  the  temporary  tarifi^  bill  is  that 
it  contemplates  a  prospective  distribution  of  the 
land  proceeds.  Now,  conceding  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  a  correct  construction  on  our  bill, 
I  aver  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  compromise 
act  to  withdraw  the  land  proceeds  from  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  the  government,  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  States.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  maintain  that  that  act  distinctly  con- 
templates the  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds, 
that  the  distribiUion  was  one  of  the  esseniial 
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elements  of  the  compromise^  and  that  the  fail- 
ure to  distribute  the  land  fund  now  would  of 
itself  be  a  violation  of  the  true  understanding 
of  those  who  adoptea  the  compromise^  and  a 
palpable  Amud  upon  the  rights  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  it" 

Mr.  Caruthers,  of  Tennessee,  was  still  more 
pointed  to  the  same  effect,  referring  to  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's conduct  in  the  Virginia  Qeneral  Assembly  to 
show  that  he  was  in  &yor  of  the  land  royenue 
distribution,  and  considered  its  cessation  as  a 
breach  of  the  compromise.    He  referred  to  his, 

*'  Oft-quoted  resolutions  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  1839,  ui^ng  the  distribution,  and 
conyeying  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  lands,  not 
only  ccd^  but  acquired  by  purchase  and  by 
treaty.  Mr.  C.  also  referred  to  the  adroit  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  at  that  time  met 
the  charge  of  his  opponents  (that  he  desired  to 
yiolate  the  compromise  act)  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  well  known  proyiso,  that  the  General 
Assembljjr  did  not  mean  to  inlHnge  or  disturb 
the  proyisions  of  the  compromise  act" 

The  yote  was  taken  upon  the  returned  bill, 
as  required  by  the  constitution ;  and  falling  &r 
short  of  the  required  two- thirds,  it  was  rejected. 
But  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury  were  so  great 
that  a  further  effort  to  pass  a  reyenue  bill  was 
indispensable ;  and  one  was  accordingly  imme- 
diately introduced  into  the  House.  It  differed 
but  little  from  the  first  one,  and  nothing  on  the 
land  reyenue  distribution  clause,  which  it  retain- 
ed in  full.  That  clause  had  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  first  yeto :  it  was  a  challenge  for  a  second ! 
and  under  circumstances  which  carried  embar- 
rassment to  the  President  either  way.  He  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  policy,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  distribution;  and  at  the  cstra 
session  had  solemnly  recommended  it  in  liis 
regular  message.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
just  disapproyed  it  in  his  message  retunung 
the  tariff  bill.  He  adhered  to  this  latter  yiew ; 
and  said: 

"•  On  the  subject  of  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  the  Miles  of  the  public  lands,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  finances,  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
make  known  my  settled  conyictions  on  yarious 
occasions  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  opening  of  the  extra  session,  up- 
wards of  twelye  months  ago,  sharing  fully  m 
the  general  hope  of  retumioj^  prosperity  and 
credit,  I  recommended  such  a  distribution ;  but 
that  recommendation  was  even  then  expressly 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  duties  on 
^imports  should  not  exceed  the  rate  of  twenty 


per  cent  proyided  by  the  comi 
1833.     The  bill  which  is  now 


lise  act  of 
ifore  me  pro- 
poses, in  its  27th  section,  the  total  repeal  of  one 
of  the  provisos  in  the  act  of  September ;  and, 
while  it  increases  the  duties  aboye  twenty  per 
cent.,  directs  an  unconditional  distribution  of 
the  land  proceeds.  I  am  therefore  snlneeted  a 
second  time,  in  the  period  of  a  few  oaya,  to 
the  necessity  of  either  giying  my  approvil  to  a 
measure  which,  in  my  dkslibcnite  jadisinent^  is  in 
conflict  with  great  public  interests ;  or  of  r&. 
turning  it  to  the  House  in  whidi  it  orifinatec^ 
with  my  objections.  With  all  my  anzietr  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  which  would  replemui  an 
exhausted  Treasury,  and  fUmish  a  sonnd  and 
healthy  encouragement  to  medianfcal  indoitiT, 
I  cannot  consent  to  do  so  at  the  aacriflce  of  tbe 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  coontry,  and  the 
clearest  conyictions  of  public  duty.*^ 

The  reasons  were  good,  and  ought  to  have 
prevented  Ccmgress  from  retaining  the  dame; 
but  party  spirit  was  predominant^  and  in  each 
House  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  cbuue  had 
been  determined  by  a  strict  party  TOte.  An 
unusual  course  was  taken  with  this  seoond  leto 
message :  it  was  refeiTed  to  a  select  conunittoe 
of  thirteen  members,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Adams;  and  from  that  committee  emanaffd 
three  reports  upon  it — one  against  it,  and  two 
for  it;  the  conmiittee  dividing  politically  in 
making  them.  The  report  against  it  y 
by  ten  members ;  the  other  two  by  the  ] 
ing  three  members ;  but  they  fiiyided,  ao  as  to 
present  two  signatures  to  one  report^  and  a  sin- 
gle one  to  the  other.  Mr.  Adams,  as  the  diair- 
man,  was  the  writer  of  the  minority  report,  and 
made  out  a  strong  case  against  Mr.  Tyler  per- 
sonally, but  no  case  at  all  in  fiivor  of  the  distii- 
bution  clause.    The  report  said : 

"  Who  could  imagine  that,  after  this  moit 
emphatic  coupling  of  the  revenue  from  daties 
of  impost,  lAith  revenue  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  the  first  and  pan- 
mount  objection  of  the  President  to  this  bill 
should  be,  that  it  unites  two  subjects  whidi,  m 
far  from  haying  any  alBnity  to  one  another,  are 
wholly  incongnious  in  their  character;  whidi 
two  subjects  are  identically  the  same  with  those 
which  he  had  coupled  together  in  his  ttecor 
mendation  to  Congress  at  the  extra  session  1 
If  there  was  no  ^nity  between  the  parties^ 
why  did  he  join  them  together  ?  If  the  i 
was  iIIogitimat€L  who  was  the 
priest  of  the  unnallowed  rites  ?  It  is  oh 
to  this  bill,  that  it  is  both  a  revenue  and  an  ap- 
propriation bill  ?  What  then  ?  Is  not  the  act 
of  September  4. 1841,  approved  and  signed  by 
the  President  nimseu,  ooth  a  lereniM  and  an 
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bai  ?  Does  it  not  enact  that,  in 
I  efent  of  an  insuflBcienoj  of  impost  duties, 
not  exceeding  twenty  per  centmn  ad  yalorem, 
to  deliraY  the  current  expenses  ci  the  gorem- 
ment,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands 
sImU  he  lened  as  part  of  the  same  revenue,  and 
mppropriated  to  the  same  purposes ?" 

The  report  concluded  ^th  a  strong  demm- 
dation  of^  what  it  considered,  an  ahuse  of  the 
feto  power,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's official  recommendation  and  conduct : 

"  The  power  of  the  present  Congress  to  enact 
laws  essential  to  the  welfkre  of  the  people  has 
heen  struck  with  apoplexy  hj  the  ExecutiTC 
hand.  Submission  to  his  will,  is  the  only  con- 
dition upon  which  he  will  permit  them  to  act 
For  the  enactment  of  a  measure  earnestly  re- 
commended by  himself  he  forbids  their  action, 
mikss  coupled  with  a  condition  declared  by 
himself  to  be  on  a  subject  so  totally  different, 
that  he  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  coupled  in 
the  same  law.  With  that  condition,  Congress 
cannot  comply.  In  this  state  of  things,  he  has 
■seimied,  as  the  committee  fully  belieye,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  whole  legislatiye  power  to  himself 
and  i0  JeiTing  millions  of  money  upon  the  peo- 
ple^ without  any  authority  of  law.  But  the 
final  decision  of  this  question  depends  neither 
upon  l^gidatiye  nor  executive,  but  upon  judicial 
anthori^ ;  nor  can  the  final  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  it  be  pronounced  before  the 
dose  of  ihe  present  Congress." 

The  returned  bill  being  put  to  the  vote,  was 
fiMmd  to  lack  as  much  as  the  first  of  the  two- 
thirds  nugority,  and  was  rejected.  But  revenue 
was  indispensable.  Daily  demands  upon  the 
government  were  undergoing  protest  The 
President  in  his  last  message  had  given  in 
91,400,000  of  such  dishonored  demands.  The 
existing  revenue  firom  imports,  deficient  as  it 
was,  was  subjected  to  a  new  embarrassment, 
that  of  questioned  legality  for  want  of  a  law  of 
appraisement  under  the  compromise,  and  mer- 
chants paid  their  duties  under  protest,  and  with 
notices  of  action  agunst  the  collector  to  recover 
them  back.  It  was  now  near  the  end  of  Au- 
gust Congress  had  been  in  session  nine 
months — an  unpreoedentedly  long  session,  and 
that  following  immediately  on  the  heels  of  an 
extra  session  of  three  months  and  a  half.  Ad- 
journment could  not  be  deferred,  and  could  not 
take  place  without  providing  for  the  Treasury. 
The  compromise  and  the  land  distribution  were 
^  Btombling-blocks :  it  was  determined  to 
■acriflce  them  together,  bnt  without  seemiog  to 
Vol.  II.— 27 


do  so.  A  contrivance  was  fidlen  upon :  dutieis 
were  raised  above  twenty  per  centum:  and 
that  breach  of  the  mutual  assurance  in  reUtion 
to  the  compromise,  immediately  in  tenns  of  the 
assurance,  suspended  the  land  revenue  distri- 
bution—to continue  it  suspended  while  duties 
above  the  compromise  Umit  continued  to  be 
levied.  And  as  that  has  been  the  case  ever 
since,  the  distribution  of  the  jevenue  has  been 
suspended  ever  since.  Such  were  the  contri- 
vances, ridiculous  inventions,  and  absurd  cir- 
cumlocutions which  Congress  had  recourse  to 
to  get  rid  of  that  land  distribution  which  was 
to  gain  popularity  for  its  authors ;  and  to  get 
rid  of  that  compromise  which  was  celebrated  at 
the  time  as  having  saved  the  Union,  and  the 
breach  of  which  was  deprecated  in  numerous 
legislative  resolves  as  the  end  of  the  Union,  and 
which  all  the  while  was  nothing  but  an  arro- 
gant piece  of  monstrosity,  patched  up  between 
two  aspiring  politicians,  to  get  rid  of  a  stum- 
bling-block in  each  other's  paths  for  the  period 
of  two  presidential  elections.  In  other  respects 
one  of  the  worst  fixtures  of  that  personal  and 
pestiferous  l^islation  has  remained — the  uni- 
versal ad  valorems — involving  its  army  of  ap- 
pnusers,  their  diversity  of  appraisement  from 
all  the  imperfections  to  which  the  human  mind 
is  subject — to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  for 
ignorance,  indifference,  negligence,  fiivoritism, 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  act  was  approved 
the  30th  day  of  August ;  and  Congress  forth- 
with adjourned. 


CHAPTEB    C. 

IIB.TTLKB  AND  THE  WHIG  PABTT :  CONFIBMJCD 
8EFABAT10N. 

At  the  close  of  the  extra  session,  a  vigorous 
effort  was  made  to  detach  the  whig  party  from 
Mr.  Cky.  Mr.  Webster  in  his  published  letter, 
in  justification  of  his  course  in  remaining  in  the 
cabinet  when  his  colleagues  left  it,  gave  as  a 
reason  the  expected  unity  of  the  party  under 
a  new  administration.  ^A  whig  president,  a 
whig  Congress,  and  a  whig  people,"  was  the 
vision  that  dazaled  and  seduced  lua.  Mr. 
Cushing  published  his  addresa,  oonTvoking  the 
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whigs  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Clay 
was  stigmatized  as  a  dictator,  setting  himself 
np  agunst  the  real  President  Inducements  as 
well  as  arguments  were  addressed  to  the  whig 
ranks  to  obtain  recruits :  all  that  came  received 
high  reward.  The  arrival  of  the  regular  ses- 
sion was  to  show  the  firuit  of  these  efforts,  and 
whether  the  whig  party  was  to  become  a  unity 
under  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Gush- 
ing, or  to  remain  embodied  under  Mr.  Clay. 
It  remained  so  embodied.  Only  a  few,  and  they 
chiefly  who  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
party  mutation  in  previous  changes,  were  seen 
to  join  him :  the  body  of  the  party  remained 
firm,  and  militant — angry  and  armed ;  and  giv- 
ing to  President  Tyler  incessant  proofs  of  their 
resentment  His  legislative  recommendations 
were  thwarted,  as  most  of  them  deserved  to  be : 
his  name  was  habituaUy  vituperated  or  ridi- 
culed. Even  reports  of  committees,  and  legis- 
lative votes,  went  the  length  of  grave  censure 
and  sharp  rebuke.  The  select  committee  of 
thirteen,  to  whom  the  consideration  of  the 
second  tari£^  in  a  report  signed  by  nine  of  its 
members,  Mr.  Adams  at  their  head,  suggested 
impeachment  as  due  to  him : 

"  The  majority  of  the  committee  believe  that 
the  case  has  occurred,  in  the  annals  of  our 
Union,  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
constitution  by  the  grant  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  power  to  impeach  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  but  they  are  aware 
that  the  resort  to  that  expedient  might,  in  the 
present  condition  of  public  affairs^  prove  abor- 
tive. They  see  that  the  irreconcdable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  of  action  between  the  legis- 
lative ana  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment is  but  sympathetic  with  the  same  discor- 
dant views  and  feelings  among  the  people." 

A  rebuking  resolve,  and  of  a  retributive  na- 
ture, was  adopted  by  the  House.  It  has  been 
related  (Vol.  I.)  that  when  President  Jackson 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  protest  against  the  senato- 
rial condemnation  pronounced  upon  him  in  1835, 
the  Senate  refused  to  receive  it,  and  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  the  protest  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  body  in  interfering  with 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  resolves  so 
adopted  were  untrue,  and  the  reverse  of  the 
,  truth — the  whole  point  of  the  protest  being 
condemnation  was  extra-judicial  and 
void,  odiUPg  tmder  no  division  of  power  which 
belonged  td  ^®  Senate :  not  legislative,  for  it 


proposed  no  act  of  legislation :  not  ezeentire 
for  it  applied  to  no  treaty  or  nomination :  not 
judicial,  for  it  was  founded  in  no  artides  of  im- 
peachment from  the  House,  and  without  form- 
ing the  Senate  into  a  court  of  impeachment 
The  protest  considered  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tence, and  justly,  as  the  act  of  a  town  meeting^ 
done  in  the  Senate-chamber,  and  by  acnatofs ; 
but  of  no  higher  character  than  if  done  by  the 
same  number  of  citizens  in  a  voluntary  town 
meeting.  This  was  the  point,  and  whoto  oom- 
plaint  of  the  protest ;  but  the  Senate,  avoiding 
to  meet  it  in  that  form,  put  a  different  ftoe 
upon  it,  as  an  interference  with  the  oonttitii- 
tional  action  of  the  Senate,  attacking  its  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  therefore,  a  breach  of  its  priri- 
leges.  Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Hoose 
in  its  reports  upon  his  tariff-veto  messages^  Mr. 
Tyler  sent  in  a  protest  also,  as  President  Jaek- 
son  had  done,  but  without  attending  to  the  ^ 
ference  of  the  cases,  and  that,  in  its  action  upm 
the  veto  messages,  the  House  was  dearly  act- 
ing within  its  sphere — within  its  oonstitotioBil 
legislative  capacity ;  and,  consequently,  how- 
ever disagreeable  to  him  this  action  mi^t  be^  it 
was  still  legislative  and  constitutional,  and  waA 
as  the  House  had  a  legal  right  to  adopt,  whether 
just  or  unjust  Overlooking  this  difierenoe,  Mr. 
Tyler  sent  in  his  protest  also :  but  the  House 
took  the  distinction ;  and  applied  legitimately 
to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyler  what  had  been  ille- 
gally applied  to  General  Jackson,  with  the  ig- 
gravation  of  turning  against  himself  his  own 
votes  on  that  occasion — Mr.  Tyler  being  one  of 
the  senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  three 
resolves  against  President  Jackson's  protest 
When  this  protest  of  Mr.  Tyler  was  read  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Adams  stood  up,  and  said : 

^^  There  seemed  to  be  an  expectation  on  the 
part  of  some  gentlemen  that  he  should  pro- 

r3  to  the  House  some  measure  suitable  to 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr.  A 
knew  of  no  reason  for  such  an  expectation,  but 
the  fact  thftt  he  had  been  the  mover  of  the  reso- 
lution for  the  appointment  of  tlie  comaettte 
which  had  made  the  report  referred  to  in  the 
message ;  had  been  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
chairman  of  the  committee ;  and  that  the  re- 
port against  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  sent  to  the  House  such  a  mnltitiide 
of  protests,  was  written  by  him.  So  fiur  as  it 
had  been  so  written,  Mr.  A.  held  himsdf  rfr- 
sponsible  to  the  House,  to  the  country,  to  the 
world,  and  to  posterity ;  and,  so  fiur  as  be  was 
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r  the  report,  he  held  himself  reepon- 
>  President  also.     The  President 

ftom  him  elsewhere  than  here  on 
»  Mr.  A.  went  on  to  say  that  it 
the  report  had  heen  adopted  by  the 
not  because  it  had  been  written  by 
e  President  had  sent  such  a  bundle 

and  therefore  Mr.  A.  felt  no  neces- 
;ation  upon  himself  to  propose  what 
e  House  ou^ht  to  adopt  for  the  Tin- 
ts own  digmtj  and  honor ;  and  per- 
oonsiderations  of  delicacy,  he  was 
very  last  man  in  the  House  who 
ose  any  measure,  under  the  circum- 


\,  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  com- 
b  had  made  the  report,  after  some 
r  remarks,  went  on  to  say : 

[  the  Senate  had  adopted  certain 
condemning  the  course  of  President 
:he  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
I  United  SUtes  to  the  State  banks, 
nee  of  this  movement  on  the  part 
.te,  President  Jackson  sent  to  that 
est  against  the  right  of  the  Senate 
any  opinion  ccnsurine  his  public 
I,  what  made  the  case  then  stronger 
»ent  case,  was,  that  the  Senate  con- 
jury  by  whom  he  was  to  be  tri«l, 
unpeachment  be  brought  against 
Senate,  after  a  long,  elaborate  dis- 
he  whole  matter,  and  the  most  clo- 
•yerpowering  torrent  of  debate  that 
stCTOd  to  in  this  country,  adopted 
Uowing  resolutions : 

,  Tbftt,  while  the  S«nate  la,  and  eter  wUl  bcL 
e  ttom  the  President  all  soch  meisages  and 
i  10  the  constltntiun  and  lawn,  and  the  naoal 
3«,  Authorize  him  to  transmit  to  it;  yet  it  can- 
anjr  right  in  him  to  make  a  fonnal  protest 
ad  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  declaring  socb 
eedlngs  to  be  illegal  and  onconstltutionaL  and 
Senate  to  enter  soch  protests  on  its  JoomaL^ 

resolution  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
it  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
long  the  recorded  votes  in  its  fitvor, 
names  of  John  Tyler,  now  actmg 
>f  the  United  States,  and  Danid 
iw  his  prime  minister, 
md  resolution  was  as  follows : 

.  That  the  afbreMid  protest  is  «  breach  of  the 
M  Senate,  and  th«t  it  be  not  entered  oo  the 

oe  vote,  numerically,  was  given  in 
s  resolution;  and  among  the  yeas 
names  of  John  Tyler,  now  acting 
r  the  United  SUtos,  and  of  Daniel 
m  his  prime  minister. 
■d  resolutions  read  as  follows : 

.  That  the  Preddent  of  the  United  States  bat 
I  a  protest  to  tbe  Senate  against  anj  of  Its  pfo> 

miction  of  this  resolution  also,  the 


i«cord  shows  the  names  of  tho  same  John  Tj" 
ler  and  Danid  Webster." 

Mr.  Botts  forbore  to  make  any  remarks  of 
his  own  in  support  of  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions,  but  read  copious  extracts  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  support  of  tho  same 
resolutions  when  offered  in  the  Senate;  and, 
adopting  them  as  his  own,  called  for  the  pre- 
vious question ;  which  call  was  sustained ;  and 
the  main  que«tk>n  being  put,  and  the  yote  taken 
on  the  resolutions  separately,  they  were  all  car- 
ried by  large  majorities.  The  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  first  resohe,  were : 


*<  Tkas— Messrs.  Adams,  Laiutiff  W.  An- 
drews, Arnold,  Babcock,  Barnard,  Birdseye, 
Blair,  Boardman,  Borden,  Botte,  Brockway, 
Jeremiah  Brown,  Calhoun,  Wiiliun  B.  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Caruthers^  Chitten- 
den, John  C.  Clark,  Cowen,  Garrett  Davis, 
Johii  Edwards,  Everett,  Fillmore,  Gamble,  Gen- 
try. Graham,  Granger,  Green,  Habersham,  Hall, 
Halsted,  Howard,  Hudson,  Joseph  R.  IngersoU, 
Isaac  D.  Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  King^  Linn, 
McKennan,  S.  Mason.  Mathiot,  Mattocks,  Max- 
well, Maynard,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Morrow,  Os- 
borne, Owsley,  Pope,  PowelL  Ramsey,  Benj. 
Randall,  A.  Randall,  Randolph,  Rayner,  Ridg- 
way,  Rodney,  Willifl^  RusaelL  James  M.  Rus- 
sell, Saltonstall,  Shepperd,  Simonton,  Slade, 
Truman  Smith,  Sprigg,  Stuily,  Stratton,  Sum- 
mers. Taliaferro,  John  B.  Thompson,  Richard 
W.  Thompson,  Tillinfl;hast,  Toland,  Tomlinson, 
Triplett  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Rensse- 
laer^ Wallace,  Warren,  Washington.  Thomas 
W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  YoriLO,  and 
Augustus  Young— 87. 

*^  Nays — Messrs.  Arrington,  Atherton,  Black, 
Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Burke,  Wm.  0.  Butler, 
P.  0.  Caldwell,  Casey,  Coles,  Cross,  Cushii^, 
Richard  D.  Davis,  Dawson,  Gordon,  Harris, 
Hastings.  Hays,  Hopkms,  Hubbard,  William  W. 
Irwin,  Cave  Johnson,  John  W.  Jones,  Abra- 
ham McClellan,  Mallory,  Medill,  Newhard,  Oli- 
ver, Parmenter,  Payne,  ProflSt  Read.  Reding, 
Reynolds.  Riggs,  Rogers,  Shawj  Shields,  Steen- 
rod,  Jacob  Thompson,  Van  Buren,  Ward,  Wel- 
ler,  James  W.  WUliams,  Wise,  and  Wood— 16.'^ 

The  other  two  resolves  vrere  adopted  by, 
substantially,  the  same  vote — ^the  whole  body 
of  the  whigs  voting  for  the  adoption.  And  this 
may  be  considered,  so  fiur  as  Congress  was  con- 
cerned, as  the  authoritative  answer  to  that  idem 
of  whig  unity  whk^  had  induced  Mr.  Webster 
to  remain  in  the  cabinet  General  Jackson  was 
then  alive,  and  it  must  have  looked  to  him  like 
retrihutiye  justioe  to  see  two  of  thoae  (Mr.  Ty- 
ler and  Mr.  Webster)  who  bad  voted  his  pio- 
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test  to  be  a  bretdi  of  priTilege,  when  it  was 
not)  now  reoeiying  the  same  yote  from  their 
own  party ;  and  that  in  a  case  where  the 
breach  of  priyilege  was  reaL 


OHAPTBB   CI. 

LOBD  ASHBXnSTOH^  MISSION,  AND  THB  BSTTISH 
TBEATT. 

SixTT  years  had  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  whidi  terminated  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  established  the  boundaries  between 
the  revolted  colonies,  now  independent  States, 
and  the  rwmainiiig  British  possessions  in  North 
America.  A  part  of  these  boundaries,  agreed 
upon  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  remained  without 
acknowledgment  and  without  sanction  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government :  it  was  the  part 
that  divided  the  (now)  State  of  Maine  from 
Lower  Canada,  and  was  fixed  by  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  ^  along  the  highlands  which  divide 
the  waters  which  empty  themsdvea  into  the 
river  St,  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean?*  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple,  or  of  more  easy  ascertainment  than  this 
line.  Any  man  that  knew  his  right  hand  fit>m 
his  left,  and  who  could  follow  a  ridge,  and  not 
get  off  of  it  to  cross  any  water  flowing  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  could  trace  the  boundary,  and 
establish  it  in  the  very  words  of  the  treaty. 
In  fact  there  was  no  tangible  dispute  about  it 
The  British  government  had  agreed  to  it  under 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  course  of  these  high- 
lands; and  as  soon  as  their  true  course  was 
found  out,  that  government  refused  to  carry 
that  part  of  the  treaty  into  effect,  and  for  a  rea- 
son which  was  very  frtmkly  told,  qftei*  the  treor 
ty  of  1842,  by  a  British  civil  engineer  who  bad 
been  employed  by  his  government  to  search  out 
the  course  of  the  boundary  ak>ng  those  high- 
lands.   He  said : 

"The  treaty  of  1783  proposed  to  establish 
the  boundarv  between  the  two  cotmtries  along 
certain  highlands.  The  Americans  claimed 
these  highlands  to  run  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion from  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  in 
a  course  which  would  have  brought  the  boun- 
dary within  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  fit)m 
tho  river  St  Lawrence,  and  which,  besides  cut- 


ting off  the  posts  and  military  routes  leading 
from  the  pronnoe  of  New  Bmnswidc  to  Que- 
bec^ would  have  given  them  variona  militory 
positions  to  command  and  overawe  that  river 
and  the  fortress  of  Quebec." 

This  was  the  olgection  to  the  highland  boun- 
dary. It  brought  the  United  States  fnm^iN 
within  twenty  miles  of  Quebec^  and  went  one 
degree  and  a  half  north  of  Quebec !  darting 
and  overlooking  Lower  Canada  all  the  way,  and 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  that  in- 
land province  and  the  two  Atlantic  {Hovinoes 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Halifkx.  It  was  a  boundary 
which  commanded  the  capital  of  British  North 
America,  and  which  flanked  and  dominated  the 
principal  British  province  for  one  handred  and 
fifty  miles.  Military  considerationB  rendered 
sudi  a  boundary  just  as  repugnant  to  the 
British  as  the  same  considerations  rendered  it 
acceptable  to  us ;  and  firom  the  moment  it  wm 
seen  that  the  State  of  Maine  was  pfojected  hi 
north  of  Quebec  and  brought  up  to  the  long 
line  of  heights  which  looked  down  iqMn  thst 
capital,  the  resohition  was  not  to  abide  that 
boundary.  Negotiation  began  immediatdy,  ind 
continued,  vrithout  fruit,  for  thirty  yesrs.  Thit 
brought  the  parties  to  the  Ghent  Treaty,  at  the 
end  of  the  war  of  1812,  where  all  attempts  to 
settle  the  boundary  ended  in  making  provisicD 
for  referring  the  question  to  the  arl^trament  of 
a  friendly  sovereign.  This  was  dons^  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  being  agreed  iqion  as  the 
arbiter.  He  accepted  the  trust— ezecnted  it^ 
and  made  an  award  nearly  satia&ctoiy  to  the 
British  government  because  it  cut  off  a  part  of 
the  northern  projection  of  Mune,  and  so  admit- 
ted a  communication,  although  drcnitoiis,  be- 
tween Halifax  and  Quebec;  but  still  leaving  the 
highland  boundary  opposite  that  ca|AtaL  The 
United  States  r^ected  the  award  becanse  ^ 
gave  up  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  1783 ;  and 
thus  the  question  remained  for  near  thiitj 
years  longer — until  the  treaty  of  1842 — Orctt 
Britain  demanding  the  execution  of  the  awaid 
—the  United  States  refiising  it.  And  thns  the 
question  stood  when  the  special  misBion  armed 
in  the  United  States.  That  misaon  was  well 
constituted  for  its  purposes.  Lord  Ashbartoo, 
as  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  and  head  of  the  great 
banking  house  of  Baring  and  Brothers^  baii 
been  known  for  more  than  a  geneiatioo  for  hie 
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firiencDy  sentimeiitB  towards  the  United  States, 
and  business  connection  with  the  people  and  tiie 
goyemment ;  and  was,  besides,  married  to  an 
American  ladj.  The  affiibility  of  his  manners 
iras  a  farther  help  to  his  mission,  the  whole  of 
which  was  so  composed  (Mr.  Ifildmay,  Mr. 
Bmoe  and  Mr.  Stepping,  aU  gentlemen  of  mind, 
tact,  and  pleasing  deportment)  as  to  be  real 
auxiliaries  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  his 
mission.  It  was  a  special  mission,  sent  to  set- 
tle questions,  and  return ;  and  so  confined  to 
its  character  of  special,  that  Mr.  Fox,  the  resi- 
dent minister,  although  entirelj  agreeaUe  to 
the  United  States  and  his  own  govemment,  was 
not  joined  in  it.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
United  States  had  been  so  honored  by  Great 
Britain,  and  the  mission  took  the  character  of 
beneficent,  in  professing  to  come  to  settle  all 
questions  between  the  two  goremments;  but 
ended  in  only  settling  such  as  suited  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  way  that  suited  her.  At 
the  head  of  those  questions  was  the  northeast- 
em  boundary,  which  was  settled  by  giving  up 
the  line  of  1783,  retiring  the  whole  line  firom 
the  heights  which  fianked  Lower  Canada,  cut- 
ting off  as  much  of  Maine  as  admitted  of  a  pret- 
ty direct  communication  between  Halifia  and 
Quebec;  and  thus  granting  to  Great  Britain 
&r  more  than  the  award  gave  her,  and  with 
which  she  had  been  content  The  treaty  also 
made  a  new  boundary  in  the  northwest,  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  also 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  States,  retiring 
the  line  to  the  south,  and  depriving  the  United 
States'  fhr  traders  of  the  great  line  of  transpor- 
tation between  these  two  lakes,  which  the  trea- 
ty of  1783  gave  to  them.  The  treaty  also  bound 
the  United  States  to  pay  for  Rouse's  Point,  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  the  trea^ 
of  '83  and  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands gave  to  us  as  a  matter  of  right  It  also 
bound  the  United  States  to  keep  up  a  squadron, 
in  conjunction  with  the  British,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  sUve  trade — 
nominally  for  five  years,  but  in  reality  indefi- 
nitely, by  the  addition  of  that  clause  (so  se- 
ductive  and  insidious,  and  so  potent  in  sad- 
dling an  onerous  measure  permanently  upon  a 
people)  which  is  always  resorted  to  when  per- 
petuity is  intended,  and  cannot  be  stipulated — 
the  clause  which  continues  the  provision  in 
force,  after  its  limited  term,  until  one  of  the  par- 


ties give  notice  to  the  contrary.  An  extradi- 
tion danse  was  also  wanted  by  Great  Britain, 
and  she  got  it— broad  enough  to  cover  the  re- 
Cloture  of  her  subjects  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  and  to  indude  political  offenders  while 
professing  to  take  only  .common  felons.  These 
were  the  points  Great  Britain  wished  settled ; 
and  she  got  them  all  arranged  according  to  her 
own  wishes:  others  whidi  the  United  States 
wished  settled,  were  omitted,  and  indefinitely 
adjourned.  At  the  head  of  these  was  the  boun- 
dary beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Oregon 
was  in  dispute.  The  United  States  wished  it 
settled :  Great  Britain  wished  that  question  to 
renudn  as  it  was,  as  she  had  the  possession,  and 
every  day  was  ripening  her  title.  Oregon  was 
adjourned.  The  same  of  the  Oaroline,  the 
Sdilosser  outrage— the  libentk)n  of  slaves  at 
Bermuda  and  Nassau — the  refusal  to  shelter 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada:  all  were  laid  over, 
and  for  ever.  Every  thing  that  the  United 
States  wished  settled  was  left  unsettled,  espe- 
cially Oregon — a  question  afterwards  pregnant 
with  "inevitable  war."  Besides  obtaining  all 
she  wished  by  tiea^.  Great  Britain  also  made 
a  great  acquisition  by  statute  kw.  An  act  of 
Congress  was  passed  to  fit  the  case  of  McLeod 
(in  future),  and  to  take  such  offenders  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  States. 

Notwithstanding  its  manifold  oljections  the 
treaty  was  so  firamed  as  to  secure  its  ratifica- 
tion, and  to  command  acquiescence  in  the 
United  States  while  crowned  with  the  greatest 
applause  in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Ashburton 
received  the  formal  thanks  of  parliament  for 
his  meritorious  labors.  Ministers  and  orators 
united  in  dedaring  that  he  had  accomplished 
eveiy  object  that  Great  Britain  desired,  and  in 
the  way  she  desired  it — and  left  undone  eveiy 
thing  wlddi  she  wished  to  remun  as  it  was. 
The  northeastern  boundary  being  altered  to 
suit  her,  they  made  a  laugh,  even  in  parliament, 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  served  us.  It 
had  so  happened,  immediately  after  the  peace 
of '83,  that  the  king's  geographer  made  a  map 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  to  show 
their  respective  boundaries ;  and  on  that  map 
the  line  of  '83  was  laid  down  correctly,  along 
the  highlands,  overlooking  and  going  beyond 
Quebec ;  and  had  marked  it  with  a  broad  red 
line.  He  made  it  for  the  king,  George  the 
Third,  who  wrote  upon  it  with  his  own  hand — 
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This  is  OswakPs  line.  (Mr.  Richard  Oswald 
being  the  British  negotiator  of  the  proyisional 
treaty  of  peace  of  '82  which  established  that 
boundaiy,  and  which  was  adopted  in  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  in  '83.)  This  map  disap- 
peared from  its  aocastomed  place  about  the 
time  Lord  Ashborton's  mission  was  resolved 
upon,  not  to  be  brought  over  to  America  by 
him  to  assist  in  finding  the  true  line,  but  to  be 
hid  until  the  negotiation  was  over.  Some  mem- 
ber of  parliament  hinted  at  this  removal  and 
hiding,  during  the  discussion  on  the  motion  of 
thanks,  with  an  intimation  that  he  thought 
British  honor  would  have  been  better  consulted 
by  showing  this  map  to  the  American  negotia- 
tor :  Lord  Brougham,  the  mover  of  the  motion, 
amused  himself  at  this  conception,  and  thought 
it  would  have  been  carrying  frankness  a  little 
too  fiu>,  in  such  a  negotiation,  for  the  British  ne- 
gotiator to  have  set  out  with  showing,  "  thai  ht 
had  no  case^^ — *^  that  he  had  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on?^  His  lordship's  speech  on  the  occasion, 
which  was  more  amusing  to  himself  and  the 
parliament  than  it  can  be  to  an  American,  nev- 
ertheless deserves  a  place  in  this  history  of  the 
British  treaty  of  1842;  and,  aooordingly,  here 
it  is: 

^'It  does  so  happen  that  there  was  a  map 
published  by  the  King's  geographer  in  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  his  Miyesty  G^rge  m., 
and  here  I  could  appeal  to  an  illustrious  Duke 
whom  I  now  see,  whether  that  monarch  was  not 
as  little  likely  to  err  from  any  fulness  of  at- 
tachment towards  America,  as  any  one  of  his 
faithfiil  subjects  ?  [The  Duke  of  Cambridge.'] 
Because  he  well  knows  that  there  was  no  one 
thing  which  his  reverend  parent  had  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  separation  fi*om  America,  and 
there  was  nothing  he  deplored  so  much  as  that 
separation  having  taken  place.  The  King's 
geographer,  Mr.  Faden,  published  his  map  1783, 
which  contains,  not  the  British,  but  the  Ameri- 
can line.  ^  Why  did  not  mv  noble  friend  take 
over  a  copy  of  that  map?  My  noble  friend 
opposite  (Lord  Aberdeen)  is  a  candid  man ;  he 
is  an  experienced  diplomatist^  both  abroad  and 
at  home ;  he  is  not  unlettered,  but  thoroughly 
conversant  in  all  the  craft  of  diplomacy  and 
statesmanship.  Why  did  he  conceal  this  map  ? 
We  have  a  right  to  complain  of  that ;  and  I,  on 
the  part  of  America,  complain  of  that.  You 
ought  to  have  sent  out  the  map  of  Mr.  Faden, 
and  said,  *  this  is  George  the  Third's  mi^.'  But 
it  never  occurred  to  mv  noble  friend  to  do  so. 
Then,  two  years  after  Mr.  Faden  published  that 
map^  another  was  published,  and  that  took  the 
British  line.    This,  however,  came  out  after  the 


boundary  had  become  matter  (^  controversy, 
post  litem  motam.  But,  at  all  events,  my  noble 
friend  had  to  contend  with  the  force  of  the 
argument  against  Mr.  Webster,  and  America 
had  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  both  maps.    M  j 
noble  fnend  opposite  never  sent  it  over,  and 
nobodv  ever  blamed  him  for  it    But  that  was 
not  alL    What  if  there  was  another  nu^p  con- 
taining the  American  line,  and  never  corrected 
at  all  by  anv  subsequent  chart  coming  from  the 
same  custody  ?  And  what  if  that  map  came  out 
of  the  custody  of  a  person  high  in  office  in  this 
country— nay,  what  if  it  came  out  of  the  cus- 
tody of  the    highest  functionary  of    all— of 
George  IIL  himself?    I  know    that    map— I 
know  a  map  which  I  can  trace  to  the  custody 
of  George  III.,  and  on  which  there  is  the 
American  line  and  not  the  English  line,  and 
upon  which  there  is  a  note,  that  from  the  hand- 
writing, as  it  has  been  described  to  me,  makes 
me  think  it  was  the  note  of  Geoi^  IIL  him- 
self:   ^  This  is  the  line  of  Mr.  Oswald's  treaty 
in  1783 '  written  three  or  four  times  upon  the 
face  of  It    Now,  suppose  this  should  occur— I 
do  not  say  that  it  has  happened — ^bat  it  may 
occur  to  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs, 
—either  to  my  noble  friend  or  Lord  Palmerston, 
who,  I  understand  by  common  report  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  question;  and  tnoughhe 
may  not  altogther  approve  of  the  treaty,  he 
may  peradventure  envy  the  success  whidi  at- 
tended it,  for  it  was  a  success  which  did  not 
attend  any  of  his  own  American  negotiations. 
But  it  is  possible  that  my  noble  friend,  or  Lord 
Palmerston,  may  have  discovered  that  there 
was  this  map,  because  Georoe  m.'s  library  bj 
the  munificence  of  G^rge  IV.  was  given  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  this  map  must  have  been 
there ;  but  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  it 
is  no  longer  there.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  being  sent  over  to  my  noble  friend  in 
America ;  and  that,  according  to  the  new  doc- 
trines of  diplomacy,  he  was  bound  to  have  used 
it  when  there,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  do 
case — that  he  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 
Why  did  he  not  take    it    over  with    him? 
Probably  he  did  not  know  of  its  exiatenoe.    1 
am  told  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  that  it  is  in  the  Foreign  OlBoe. 
Probably  it  was  known  to  exist ;  but  somehow 
or  other  that  map^  which  entirely  destroys  oar 
contention  and    gives  all  to   the  Americans, 
has  been  removed  from  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  now  to  be  found  at  the  Fordgn  OfBoe. 
Explain  it  as  you  will,  that  is  the  simple  fret, 
that  this  important  map  was  removed  from  the 
Museum  to  the  Office,  and  not  in  the  time  of 
my  noble  friend  (Lord  Aberdeen)." 

Thus  did  our  simplicity,  and  their  own  dex- 
terity, or  ambi-dexterity,  as  the  caae  may  be, 
fiimidii   sport   for    the    Britioh  paribmsnt: 
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and  thus,  ^without a  case^^^  and,  "without  a 
leg  to  stand  upon^^^  was  Lord  Ashborton  m 
<nreniuitch  for  our  Secretary-negotiator,  with  a 
good  case  to  show,  and  two  good  legs  to  rest 
on.  This  map  with  its  red  line,  and  the  King's 
antographic  inscription  upon  it,  was  afterwards 
shown  to  Mr.  Everett,  upon  his  request,  by 
Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  the  fiMSt  conununicated  by 
him  to  the  Department  of  State.  But  the  effect 
of  the  altered  line  was  graphically  stated  at  a 
public  dinner  in  honor  of  it  by  the  same  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Featherstonhaugh),  whose  yiew  of  the 
old  boundary  has  already  been  given. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  divert  your 
attention  for  a  moment  from  the  conflicting 
statements  you  may  have  read  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  compromise  which  has  been  made, 
I  wfll  explain  them  to  you  in  a  few  words.  The 
American  clainL  instead  of  being  maintained, 
has  been  altogetner  withdrawn  and  abandoned ; 
the  territory  has  been  divided  into  equal 
moieties,  as  nearly  as  possible ;  we  have  re- 
tained tnat  moiety  which  secures  to  us  every 
object  that  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
colonies ;  all  our  communications,  military  and 
civil  are  for  ever  placed  beyond  hostfle  reach ; 
and  all  the  military  positions  on  the  highlands 
claimed  by  America  are,  without  exception, 
secured  for  ever  to  Qreat  Britain." 

So  spoke  a  person  who  had  searched  the 
country  under  the  orders  of  the  British  govern- 
ment— ^who  knew  what  he  said — and  who  says 
there  was  a  compromise,  in  which  our  territory 
(for  that  is  the  English  of  it)  was  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  the  part  that  contained 
every  thing  that  gave  value  to  the  whole,  was 
retuned  by  Great  Britun  for  her  share.  But 
there  were  some  members  of  the  American 
Senate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  who  had  no 
occasion  to  wait  for  parliamentary  revelations, 
or  dinner-table  exultations,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  this  treaty  of  1842 ;  and 
who  put  their  opinions  in  a  form  and  place, 
wMIe  the  treaty  was  undergoing  ratification,  to 
speak  for  themselves  in  after  time. 

Many  anomalies  attended  the  conducting  of  the 
negotiations  which  ended  in  the  production  of  the 
treaty.  As  far  as  could  be  seen  there  was  no  ne- 
gotiation— ^none  in  the  diplomatic  sense  of  the 
term.  There  were  no  protocols,  minutes,  or  re- 
cord to  show  the  progress  of  things — ^to  show 
what  was  demanded,  what  was  otfered,  and  what 
was  agreed  upon.  Articles  came  forth  ripe  and 
OHnplete,  without  a  trace  of  their  progression ; 


and  when  thus  produced  a  letter  would  be  drawn 
up  to  recommend  it — not  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, who  needed  no  recommendation  of  any 
part  of  it— but  to  the  American  people,  who 
otherwise  mi^^t  not  have  perceived  its  advan- 
tages. In  the  next  place  the  treaty  was  made 
by  a  single  negotiator  on  each  side,  Mr.  Fox  the 
resident  minister  not  having  been  joined  with 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  no  one  on  the  American 
side  joined  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  he  1^  with- 
out instructions  fhmi  the  President  On  this 
pomt  Mr.  Benton  remarked  in  the  debate  on 
the  treaty: 

^Li  this  case  the  employment  of  a  single 
n^otiator  was  ui\justiflable.  The  occasion  was 
great,  and  required  several,  both  for  safety  and 
for  satisfaction.  The  negotiation  was  here. 
Our  country  is  fhll  of  able  men.  Two  other 
n^tiators  might  have  been  joined  without 
deky,  without  trouble,  and  almost  without  ex- 

Eense.  The  British  also  had  another  negotiator 
ere  (Mr.  Fox) ;  a  minister  of  whom  I  can  say 
without  disparagement  to  any  other,  that^  in  the 
two  and  twenty  yean  which  I  have  sat  m  this 
Senate,  and  had  occasion  to  know  the  foreign 
ministers,  I  have  never  known  his  superior  for 
intelligence,  dignity,  attention  to  his  business, 
fidelity  to  his  own  Government,  and  decorum 
to  ours.  Why  not  add  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton, unless  to  prevent  an  associate  from 
being  given  to  Mr.  Webster?  Was  it  arranged 
in  London  that  the  whole  negotiation  should  be 
between  two,  and  that  these  two  should  act 
without  a  witness,  and  without  notes  or  minutes 
of  their  conferences  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
effect  is  the  same ;  and  all  must  condemn  this 
solitary  business  between  two  ministers,  when 
the  occasion  so  imperiously  demanded  several.'' 

The  want  of  instructions  was  also  animad- 
verted upon  by  Mr.  Benton,  as  a  departure  from 
the  constitutional  action  of  the  government, 
and  injurious  in  this  case,  as  the  three  great 
sections  of  the  Union  had  each  its  peculiar 
question  to  get  settled,  and  the  Secretary-ne- 
gotiator belonged  to  one  only  of  these  sections, 
and  the  only  one  whose  questions  had  been 
settled. 

"By  the  theory  of  our  government,  the 
President  is  the  head  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, and  must  treat,  through  his  agents  and 
ministere,  with  foreign  powers.  He  must  tell 
them  what  to  do,  and  should  tell  that  in  un- 
equivocal language,  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  it  He  must  command  and  direct 
the  negotiation ;  he  must  order  what  is  done. 
This  is  the  theory  of  our  government,  and  this 
has  liecn  its  practice  from  the  begmning  of 
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Wachington's  to  the  ond  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration;  and  never  was  it  more  neces- 
sary than  now.  Being  but  one  negotiator,  and 
he  not  approved  by  the  Senate  for  uai  puipose, 
aad  being  from  an  interested  Statei  it  was  the 
boundcn  du^  of  the  President  to  nave  goided 
and  directed  every  thing.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
Union,  and  shoald  have  attended  to  the  interest 
of  the  whole  Union ;  on  the  contrary,  he  aban- 
dons every  thing  to  his  Secretary,  and  this 
Secretary  takes  care  of  one  section  of  the  Union, 
and  of  his  own  State,  and  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  leaves  the  other  two  sections  of  the  Union 
out  of  the  treaty.  The  Northern  States^  coter- 
minous with  Canada,  get  their  boundanes  ad- 
justed; Massachusetts  gets  money.  Y/hich  her 
sister  States  are  to  pay ;  and  Great  Britain  takes 
two  slices,  and  all  her  militaiy  frontiers,  from 
the  State  of  Maine  I  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  are  left  as  they  were." 

It  was  known  that  certain  senators  were  con- 
sulted as  the  treaty  went  along,  not  publicly, 
but  privately,  visiting  the  negotiators  upon  re- 
quest for  that  purpose,  agreemg  to  it  in  these 
conferences ;  and  thus  forestalling  their  official 
action.  This  anomaly  Mr.  Benton  thus  ex- 
posed: 

"  The  irregular  manner  in  which  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  has  been  sought,  by  consul- 
tations with  individual  members,  before  it  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  Here  I  tread  upon 
delicate  ground ;  and  if  I  am  wrong,  this  is  the 
time  and  the  place  to  correct  me.  I  speak  in 
the  hearing  of  those  who  must  know  whether 
I  am  mistaken.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  treaty  has  been  privately  submitted  to  sena- 
tors— ^their  opinions  obtained — the  judgment  of 
the  body  forestalled ;  and  then  sent  here  for  the 
forms  of  ratification.  FOne  senator  said  he  had 
not  been  consulted.]  Air.  B.  in  continuation : 
Certainly  not,  as  the  senator  says  so ;  and  so 
of  any  other  gentleman  who  will  say  the  same. 
I  interrogate  no  one.  I  have  no  right  to  inter* 
rogate  any  one.  I  do.  not  pretend  to  say  tiiat 
all  were  consulted ;  that  would  have  been  un- 
necessary ;  and  besides,  I  know  I  was  not  con- 
sulted myself;  and  I  know  many  others  who 
were  not.  All  that  I  intend  to  say  is,  that  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  this  treaty  has  been 
ratified  out  of  doors !  and  that  this  is  a  ereat 
irr^ularity,  and  bespeaks  an  undue  solicitude 
for  it  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  arising  from  a 
consciousness  of  its  indefensible  character." 

The  war  argument  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  ratification,  and  vehemently  relied 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  its 
&vor.  The  treaty,  or  war!  was  the  constant 
alternative  presented,  and  not  without  efiect 
upon  all  persons  of  gentle  and  temporizing  spirit. 


Mr.  Benton  also  exposed  the  folly  and  misdii^ 
of  yielding  to  such  a  thread— ^edaring  it  to  be 
groundless,  and  not  to  be  yielded  to  if  it  wis 
not. 

"  The  fear  of  war.  This  Walpole  argument 
is  heavily  pressed  upon  us.  and  we  are  constantly 
told  that  die  alternatives  lie  between  this  treatr 
— the  whole  of  it,  just  as  it  is— or  war !  This 
is  a  degrading  ai^gument^  if  true ;  and  in&mons, 
if  false  !  and  false  it  is :  and  more  than  that,  it 
is  as  shameless  as  it  is  imfounded !  What !  the 
peace  mission  come  to  make  war !  It  is  no 
such  thing.  It  comes  to  take  advantage  of  our 
deplorable  condition— to  take  what  it  pleases, 
and  to  repulse  the  rest  Great  Britain  is  in  no 
condition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  and  every  dukl 
knows  it  But  I  do  not  limit  myself  to  aigu- 
ment,  and  general  considerations,  to  disprore 
this  war  ar^ment  7  refer  to  tbe  fiKst  wludi 
stamps  it  with  untruth.  Look  to  the  notes  of 
Sir  Charles  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Bankhead,  de- 
manding the  execution  of  the  award,  and  dedar- 
ing  that  its  execution  would  remove  every  tM- 
pediment  to  the  harmony  of  (he  two  countriti. 
After  that,  and  while  holding  these  anthentie 
declarations  in  our  hands,  are  we  to  be  told  that 
the  peace  mission  requires  more  than  the  award  ? 
requires  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  more  of 
boundary  ?  requires  9500,000  for  Rouse's  Point, 
which  the  award  gave  us  without  money  ?  re- 
quires a  naval  and  diplomatic  allianee,  whicii  she 
dared  not  mention  in  the  time  of  Jackson  or 
Van  Buren  ?  requires  the  surrender  of  *  rebeU ' 
under  the  name  of  criminals?  and  puts  the 
South  and  West  at  defiance,  while  oondliatiEf 
the  non-slaveholding  States  ?  and  gives  us  war, 
if  we  do  not  consent  to  idl  this  degradation,  in- 
sult, and  outrage?  Are  we  to  be  told  tnis? 
No,  sir,  no !  There  is  no  dai^r  of  war ;  bat 
this  treaty  may  make  a  war,  if  it  is  ratified.  It 
gives  up  all  advantages ;  leaves  us  with  great 
questions  unsettled ;  increases  the  audacity  of 
the  British;  weakens  and  degrades  us;  and 
leaves  us  no  alternative  but  war  to  save  the  Co- 
lumbia, to  prevent  impressment^  to  resist  seaidi, 
to  repel  Schlosser  invasions,  and  to  avoid  a  Saa 
Domingo  insurrection  in  the  South,  excited  from 
London,  from  Canada^  and  from  Nassau.'' 

The  mission  had  been  heralded  as  one  of 
peace — as  a  beneficent  overture  for  a  univeml 
settlement  of  all  difficulties — and  as  a  plan  to 
establish  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of  friend- 
ship and  cordiality,  which  was  to  leave  eaob 
without  a  grievance,  and  to  launch  both  into  a 
career  of  mutual  felicity.  On  the  contrary  oolj 
a  few  were  settled,  and  those  few  the  only  ones 
which  concerned  Great  Britain  and  the  northen 
States :  the  rest  which  peculiarly  concerned  the 
South  and  the  West)  were  adjourned  to  London 
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^ihat  is  to  say,  to  the  Greek  calencb   OnthiB 
point  Mr.  Benton  said : 

"We  were  led  to  believe,  on  the  arriyal  of  the 
gpedal  minigter,  that  he  came  as  a  messenger  of 
peace,  and  clothed  with  full  powers  to  settle 
erery  thing ;  and  belieYing  this,  his  arriyal  was 
hailed  with  uniTersal  joy.  But  here  is  a  disap- 
pointment-—a  great  disappointment  On  receiv- 
mg  the  treaty  and  the  papers  which  accompany 
it,  we  fi^  that  all  the  subjects  in  dispute  haye 
not  been  settled ;  that,  in  &ct,  only  three  out 
of  sev^  are  settled ;  and  that  the  minister  has 
returned  to  his  country,  leaving  four  of  the  con- 
tested subjects  unadjusted.  This  is  a  disappoint- 
ment ;.  and  the  greater,  because  the  papers  com- 
municated conmm  the  report  that  the  minister 
came  with  full  powers  to  settle  erery  thing. 
The  Terr  first  note  of  the  American  negotiator 
— and  tiiat  in  its  very  first  sentence,  confirms 
this  belief,  and  leaves  us  to  wonder  how  a  mis- 
sion that  promised  so  much,  has  performed  so 
little.  Mr.  Webster's  first  note  runs  thus: 
*Lord  Ashburton  having  been  chaiged  by  the 
Queen's  government  with  full  powers  to  nego- 
tiate and  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  and  having  on 
his  arrival  at  Washington  announced,'  &c.,  &c. 
Here  is  a  declaration  of  fiill  power  to  settle 
every  thing;  and  yet,  after  this,  only  part  is 
settled,  and  the  mmister  has  returned  home. 
This  is  unexpected,  and  inconsistent  It  con- 
tradicts the  character  of  the  mission,  balks  our 
hopea^  and  frustrates  our  poUcy.  As  a  confed- 
eracy of  States,  our  poli^  is  to  settle  every 
thing  or  nothing ;  and  having  received  the  minis- 
ter for  that  purpose,  this  complete  and  univer- 
sal settlement,  or  nothing,  should  have  been  the 
Hnequa  non  of  the  American  negotiator. 

^  From  the  message  of  the  President  which 
accompanies  the  treaty,  we  learn  that  the  ques- 
tions m  discussion  between  the  two  countries 
were:  1.  The  Northern  boundary.  2.  The  right 
of  search  in  the  African  seas,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  African  slave  trade.  3.  The  surren- 
der of  fugitives  from  justice.  4.  The  title  to 
the  Columbia  River.  5.  Impressment.  6.  The 
attack  on  the  Caroline.  7.  The  case  of  the 
Creole,  and  of  other  American  vessels  which 
had  shared  the  same  fate.  These  are  the  sub- 
jects (seven  in  number)  which  the  President 
enumerates,  and  which  he  informs  us  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  negotiators.  He  does  not 
say  whether  these  were  all  the  subjects  which 
occupied  their  attention.  He  does  not  tell  us 
whether  they  discussed  any  others.  He  does 
not  say  whether  the  British  negotiator  opened 
the  question  of  the  State  debts,  and  their  as- 
sumption or  guarantee  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment !  or  whether  the  American  negotiator 
mentioned  the  point  of  the  Canadian  asylum  for 
fugitive  slaves  (of  which  twelve  thousand  have 
already  gone  there)  seduced  by  the  honors  and 
rewards  which  they  receive,  and  by  the  protec- 


tion which  is  extended  to  them.  The  message 
is  silent  upon  these  further  subjects  of  difibrenoe, 
if  not  of  discussion,  between  the  two  countries ; 
and,  fbUowing  the  lead  of  the  President,  and 
confining  ourselves  (for  the  present)  to  the 
seven  subjects  of  dispute  named  by  him,  and  we 
find  three  of  them  provided  for  in  the  treaty — 
four  of  them  not :  ai^  this  constitutes  a  great 
objection  to  the  treaty — an  objection  whidi  is 
aggravated  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects  settled, 
or  not  settled.  For  it  so  happens  that,  of  the 
subjects  in  discnssion^  some  were  general  and 
affected  the  whole  Union;  others  were  local, 
and  affected  sections.  Of  these  general  sub* 
jects,  those  which  Great  Britam  bad  most  at 
heart  are  provided  for ;  those  which  most  con- 
cerned the  United  States  are  omitted :  and  of 
the  three  sections  of  the  Union  which  had  each 
its  peculiar  grievance,  one  section  is  quieted,  and 
two  are  left  as  they  were.  This  gives  Great 
Britun  an  advantage  over  us  as  a  nation:  it 
gives  one  section  of  the  Union  an  advantage 
over  the  two  others^  sectionally.  This  is  all 
wrong,  unjust,  unwise,  and  impolitic.  It  is 
wrong  to  give  a  foreign  power  an  advantage 
over  us :  it  is  wrong  to  give  one  section  of  £e 
Union  an  advantage  over  the  others.  In  their 
differences  with  foreign  powers,  the  States  should 
be  kept  united :  their  peculiar  grievances  should 
not  be  separately  settled,  so  as  to  disunite  their 
several  complaints.  This  is  a  view  of  the  ob- 
jection which  commends  itself  most  gravely  to 
the  Senate.  We  are  a  confederacy  of  States, 
and  a  confederacy  in  which  States  classify  them- 
selves sectionallyy  and  in  whidi  each  section  has 
its  local  feelings  and  its  peculiar  interests.  We 
are  classed  in  three  sections ;  and  each  of  these 
sections  had  a  peculiar  grievance  against  Great 
Britain ;  and  here  is  a  treaty  to  adjust  the  griev- 
ances of  one,  and  but  one,  of  these  three  sec- 
tions. To  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  have  a 
separate  treaty — a  treaty  between  the  Northern 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  for  it  is  a  treaty  in 
which  the  North  is  provided  for,  and  the  South 
and  West  left  out  Virtually,  it  is  a  separate 
treaty  with  a  part  of  the  States  ;  and  this  forma 
a  grave  objection  to  it  in  my  eyes. 

'*  Of  the  nine  Northern  States  whose  territo- 
ries are  coterminous  with  the  dominions  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  six  of  them  had  questions 
of  boundary  or  of  territonr,  to  adjust ;  and  all 
of  these  are  adjusted.  The  twelve  Southern 
slaveholding  States  had  a  question  in  which  they 
were  all  interested — that  of  the  protection  and 
liberation  of  fugitive  or  criminal  slaves  in  Canada 
and  the  West  mdies :  this  groat  question  finds 
no  place  in  the  treaty,  and  is  put  ofi  with  phrases 
in  an  arranged  correspondence.  The  whole  great 
West  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  and  demands  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  from  it :  this  large  subject  finds  no 
place  in  the  treaty,  nor  even  in  the  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  between  the  negotiators. 
The  South  and  West  must  go  to  London  with 
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their  complaints:  the  North  has  been  accom- 
modated here.  The  mission  of  peace  has  found 
its  benevolence  circumscribed  by  the  metes  and 
boundaries  of  the  sectional  divisions  in  the  Union. 
The  peace-treaty  is  for  one  section :  for  the  other 
two  sections  there  is  no  peace.  The  non-slave- 
holding  States,  coterminous  with  the  British 
dominions  are  pacified  and  satisfied :  the  slave- 
holding  and  the  Western  States,  remote  fix)m 
the  British  dominions,  are  to  suffer  and  complain 
as  heretofore.  As  a  friend  to  the  Union — a 
friend  to  justice— and  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
section  which  is  both  slaveholding  and  Western, 
I  object  to  the  treaty  which  makes  this  injurious 
distinction  amongst  the  States." 

The  merits  of  the  dififerent  stipulations  in  the 
treaty  were  fully  spoken  to  by  several  senators 
— among  othen^  by  Mr.  Benton — some  extracts 
from  whose  speech  will  constitute  some  ensuing 
chapters. 


OHAPTEB    CII, 

BBrnSH  TBEATT:  THE  PBETEBMITTED  SUB- 
JECTS :  MB.  BENTON'S  SPEECH :  EXTBACTS. 

I.  The  Columbia  River  and  its  valley. 
/  The  omitted  or  pretermitted  subjects  are  four : 
the  Columbia  River — ^impressment — the  outrage 
on  the  Caroline — and  the  liberation  of  American 
slaves,  carried  by  violence  or  misfortime  into 
the  British  West  India  islands,  or  enticed  into 
Canada.  Of  these,  I  begin  with  the  Columbia, 
because  equal  in  importance  to  any,  and,  from 
position,  more  particularly  demanding  my  at- 
tention. The  cotmtry  on  this  great  river  is 
ours :  diplomacy  has  endangered  its  title :  the 
British  have  the  possession,  and  have  repulsed 
us  from  the  whole  extent  of  its  northern  shore, 
and  from  all  the  fur  region  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  up  into  all  t^e  valleys  and  gorges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  citizens  are  begin- 
ning to  go  there ;  and  the  seeds  of  national  con- 
testation between  the  British  and  Americans  are 
deeply  and  thickly  sown  m  that  quarter.  From 
the  moment  that  we  discovered  it.  Great  Britain 
has  claimed  this  country ;  and  for  thirty  years 
past  this  claim  has  been  a  point  of  contested  and 
deferred  diplomacy,  in  which  every  step  taken 
has  been  a  step  for  the  benefit  of  her  claim,  and 
Ibr  the  injury  of  ours.  The  germ  of  a  war  lies 
there;  and  this  missk>Q  of  peace  should  have 


eradicated  that  germ.  On  the  oontnry,  it  does 
not  notice  it !  Neither  the  treaty  nor  the  cor- 
respondence names  or  notices  it !  and  if  it  were 
not  for  a  meagre  and  stinted  paragraph  in  the 
President's  message,  communicating  and  reoom- 
mending  the  treaty,  we  should  not  know  that 
the  name  of  the  Oregon  had  occurred  to  the 
negotiators.    That  paragraph  is  in  these  wwds : 

"  After  sundry  informal  communications  with 
the  British  minister  upon  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  the  two  countries  to  territ^y  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  little  probabUity  was 
found  to  exist  of  coming  to  any  agreement  on 
that  subject  at  nresent,  that  it  was  not  thoittht 
expedient  to  make  it  one  of  the  suljeets  of  for- 
mal negotiation,  to  be  entered  upon  between 
this  government  and  the  British  minister  as 
part  of  his  duties  under  his  special  mission." 

This  is  all  that  appears  in  relation  to  a  dis- 
puted country,  equal  in  extent  to  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States ;  n- 
perior  to  them  in  climate,  soil,  and  configuration ; 
acyaoent  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississipm ;  front- 
ing Asia ;  holding  the  key  to  the  North  Padfie 
Ocean ;  the  only  country  fit  for  ooloniiation  oo 
the  extended  coast  of  Northwest  America;  • 
country  which  belongs  to  the  United  States  by 
a  titie  as  clear  as  their  title  to  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  which  a  resolve  of  Congress,  during 
Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  declared  to  be 
occluded  against  European  colonization ;  whidi 
Great  Britain  is  now  colonizing ;  and  the  title 
to  which  has  been  a  subject  of  diplomatic  dis- 
cussion for  thirty  years.  This  is  all  that  is  heard 
of  such  a  country,  and  such  a  dispute,  in  this 
mission  of  peace,  which  was  to  settle  every  thin^ 
To  supply  this  omission,  and  to  erect  some  hu- 
rier  against  the  dangers  of  improvident,  indiffo^ 
ent,  ignorant,  or  treacherous  diplomacy  in  future 
negotiations  in  relation  to  this  great  coontiy,  it 
is  my  purpose  at  present  to  state  our  titie  to 
it ;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the 
British  pretensions ;  and  thus  to  leave  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Senate,  and  on  the  page  of  o«r 
legislative  history,  the  faithfhl  evidences  of  oor 
right,  and  which  shall  attest  our  titie  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

(Here  Mr.  Benton  went  into  a  fbll  damtioo 
of  the  American  titie  to  the  Columbia  River  aad 
its  valley,  between  the  parallels  of  42  and  49 
degrees  of  north  latitude — taking  the  Utter 
boundary  from  the  tenth  article  of  the  treatj 
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of  Utrecht^  and  the  former  from  the  second  ar- 
ticle of  the  Florida  treat:r  of  1819,  with  Spam.) 
The  trea^  of  Utrecht  between  France  and 
England,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne 
and  Louis  XTV.,  and  settled  their  differences  in 
Amsriea  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Both  England 
and  France  were  at  that  time  large  territorial 
possessors  in  North  America  —  the  English 
holding  Hudson's  Bay  and  New  Britain,  beyond 
Canada,  and  her  Atlantic  colonies  on  this  side 
of  it;  and  France  holding  Canada  and  Louisi- 
ana. These  were  Tast  possessions,  with  unfixed 
boundaries.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  prorided  for  fixing  these  boundaries. 
Under  this  article,  British  and  French  commis- 
sioners were  i^ipointed  to  define  the  possessions 
of  the  two  nations ;  and  by  these  commissioners 
two  great  points  were  fixed  (not  to  speak  of 
others),  which  haTC  become  landmarks  in  the 
definition  of  boundaries  in  North  America, 
namely :  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  ktitude  west  of  that  lake. 
These  two  points  were  established  aboTe  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago,  as  dividing  the  French 
and  British  dominions  in  that  quarter.  As  suc- 
cessful rebels,  we  acquired  one  of  these  points  at 
the  end  of  the  Revolution.  The  treaty  of  Inde- 
pendence of  1783  gave  us  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
as  a  landmark  in  the  (then)  north-west  comer  of 
the  Union.  As  successors  to  the  French  in  the 
ownership  of  Louisiana,  we  acquired  the  other; 
the  treaty  of  1803  having  given  us  that  province 
as  France  and  Spain  had  held  it ;  and  that  was, 
on  the  north,  by  the  parallel  of  49  degrees.  Be- 
ginning in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  our  northern 
Louisiana  boundary  followed  the  49th  parallel 
to  the  west.  How  far?  is  now  the  important 
question ;  and  I  repeat  the  words  of  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  accepted  by  their  re- 
spective nations,  when  I  answer — "  indefinite- 
ly ! "  I  quote  the  words  of  the  report  when  I 
answer  (omitting  all  the  previous  parts  of  the 
line),  ^  to  the  latitude  of  49  degrees  north  of 
the  equator,  and  along  that  parallel  indefinite^ 
ly  to  the  v}eaty  [A  senator  asked  where  all  this 
was  found.]  Mr.  Benton.  I  find  it  in  the 
state  papers  of  France  and  England  above  an 
hundred  years  ago,  and  in  those  of  the  United 
States  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  I 
quote  now  firom  Mr.  Madison's  instructions, 
when  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Jefferson  in 


1804^  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  our  minister  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  given  to  him  to  fortify  him  in  his  do- 
fonce  of  our  new  acquisition.  The  cardinal  word 
in  this  report  of  the  oommisrioners  is  the  word 
^indefinitely;*^  and  that  word  it  was  the  object 
of  the  British  to  expunge,  from  the  moment 
that  we  discovered  the  Columbia,  and  acquired 
Louisiana— events  which  were  of  the  same  era 
in  our  history,  and  almost  contemporaneous. 
Ixk  the  negotiations  vrith  Mr.  Monroe  (which 
ended  in  a  treaty,  rejected  by  Mr.  Jeflerson 
without  communication  to  the  Senate),  the 
effort  was  to  limit  the  line,  and  to  terminate  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  well  knowing  that  if 
this  line  was  suffered  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
the  west,  it  would  deprive  them  <^  all  they 
wanted ;  for  it  would  strike  the  ocean  three  de- 
grees north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Without  giving  us  what  we  were  entitled  to  by 
right  of  discoveries,  and  as  successors  to  Spain, 
it  would  still  take  from  Great  Britain  all  that 
she  wanted — ^which  was  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
its  harbor,  the  position  which  commanded  it, 
and  its  right  bank,  in  the  rich  and  timbered  re- 
gion of  tide-water.  The  line  on  the  49th  parallel 
would  cut  her  off  from  all  these  advantages ; 
and,  therefore,  to  mutilate  that  line,  and  stop  it 
at  the  Rocky  Mountains,  immediately  became 
her  inexorable  polkj.  At  Ghent  in  1814,  the 
effort  was  renewed.  The  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britun  could 
not  agree ;  and  nothing  was  done.  At  London, 
in  1818,  the  effort  was  successful ;  and  in  the 
convention  then  signed  in  that  city,  the  line  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  stopped  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  country  on  the  Columbia  was 
laid  open  for  ten  years  to  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  powers ;  and, 
afterwards,  by  a  renewed  convention  at  London, 
this  joint  occupation  was  renewed  indefinitely, 
and  until  one  of  the  parties  should  give  notice 
for  its  termination.  It  is  under  this  privilege 
of  joint  occupation  that  Great  Britam  has  taken 
exclusive  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  and  also  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  fiir  trade  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  into  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. My  friend  and  colleague  [Mr.  Linn]  has 
submitted  a  motion  to  require  the  President  to 
give  the  stipulated  notice  for  the  termination  of 
this  oonventioii: — a  convention  so  unequal  in  its 
operation,  from  the  inequality  of  title  between 
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tho  two  parties,  aad  from  the  oiganized  power 
of  the  British  in  that  qtiarter  under  the  power- 
ful direetion  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  For  Company. 
Thus  onr  title  as  fiur  as  latitude  49,  so  yalid  un- 
der the  single  goarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Utredit, 
without  looking  to  other  sooroes,  has  been  Jeop- 
arded by  this  imjnovident  convention ;  and  the 
longer  it  standsi,  the  w<nrae  it  is  for  us. 

A  great  fault  of  the  treaty  of  1818  was  in  ad- 
mitting an  organiied  and  powerful  portion  of 
th^  British  people  to  come  into  possession  of  our 
territories  jointly  with  individual  and  discon- 
nected possessors  on  oar  part  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Ck>mpany  held  dominion  there  on  the  north 
€i  our  territories.  They  were  powerful  in  them- 
selves, perfectly  organised,  protected  by  their 
government,  united  with  it  in  polity,  and  con- 
trolling all  the  Indians  from  Oanada  and  the 
Bocky  ICountains  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
north  to  Baffin's  Bay.  This  company  was  ad- 
mitted, by  the  convention  of  1818,  to  a  joint 
possession  with  us  of  all  our  territories  on  the 
Columbia  River.  The  effect  was  soon  seen. 
Their  joint  possession  immediately  became  ex- 
clusive on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Our  fur- 
traders  were  all  driven  from  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  then  driven  out  of  the  mountains ; 
more  than  a  thousand  of  them  killed:  forts 
were  built ;  a  chain  of  posts  established  to  com- 
municate with  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  set- 
tlers introduced;  a  cok)ny  planted;  finn  pos- 
session acquired ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  when  the  joifU  possession  was  to  cease, 
the  intrusive  possessors,  protected  by  their  gov- 
ernment, refused  to  go-— began  to  set  up  title — 
and  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  convention,  with- 
out limit  of  time,  and  until  they  shall  receive 
notice  to  quit  This  renewed  convention  was 
made  in  1828 ;  and,  instead  of  joint  possession 
with  us  fbr  ten  years,  while  we  should  have 
joint  possession  with  them  of  their  rivers,  bays, 
creeks  and  harbors,  for  the  same  time — instead 
<tf  this,  they  have  had  exclusive  possession  of 
our  territory,  our  river,  our  harbor,  and  our 
creeks  and  inlets,  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. They  are  establishing  themselves  as  in  a 
permanent  possession — ^making  the  ioiet  Van- 
couver, at  the  confluence  of  the  Muttnomah  and 
Columbia,  in  tide-water,  the  seat  of  their  power 
and  operations.  The  notice  required  never  will 
be  given  while  the  present  administration  is  in 
power ;  nor  obeyed  when  given,  unless  men  are 


in  power  who  will  protect  the  rights  and  the 
honor  of  their  country.  The  fiite  of  Maine  has 
doubled  the  dangers  of  the  Columbia,  and  nearly 
placed  us  in  a  position  to  choose  between  wia 
and  iNFAMT,  in  relation  to  that  xmr. 

Another  great  &ult  in  the  conventioii  was,  in 
admitting  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Great  BfiteiB 
to  any  portion  of  these  temtoriea.  Before  Ihal 
convention,  she  stated  no  dann ;  but  asked  a 
&vor — the  &vor  of  joint  posseaskui  for  tn 
years:  now  she  sets  up  title.  That  titli  ii 
backed  by  possession.  Possession  amoqg  na- 
tions, as  well  as  among  individuals,  is  elefSB 
points  out  of  twelve ;  and  the  bold  polief  of 
Great  Britain  well  knows  how  to  avail  itsdf  of 
these  eleven  points.  The  Madawaska  settle- 
ment has  read  us  a  lesson  on  that  head;  sod 
the  success  there  must  lead  to  still  greater  bold- 
ness elsewhere.  The  London  convention  of 
1818  is  to  the  Columbia^  what  the  Ghent  tnakf 
of  1814  was  to  Maine;  that  is  to  say,  the  fin* 
fidse  step  in  a  game  in  which  we  fbmish  the 
whole  stake,  and  then  play  for  it  In  Ifaine 
the  game  is  up.  The  bold  iumd  ci  Great  Britaii 
has  clutched  the  stake;  and  nothing  hot  tbe 
courage  of  our  people  will  save  the  Cohmdii 
from  the  same  catastrophe. 

I  proceed  with  more  satxs&otion  to  oar  title 
under  the  Nootka  Sound  trea^,  and  can  state  it 
in  a  few  words.  All  the  world  knows  the  CGn- 
motion  which  was  excited  in  1790  by  tie 
Nootka  Sound  controversy  between  Chest 
Britain  and  Spain.  It  was  a  case  in  which  tie 
bullying  of  England  and  the  courage  of  ^laia 
were  both  tried  to  the  ne  p^  uAra  point,  and 
in  which  Spanish  courage  gained  the  viotoiy. 
Of  course,  the  British  writers  relate  the  stoiy  is 
their  own  way ;  but  the  debates  of  the  Parhi- 
ment,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  whidi  all 
ended,  show  things  as  they  were.  The  Britldi, 
presuming  on  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  took 
possession  of  Nootka ;  the  Spanish  Viceroy  «f 
Mexico  sent  a  force  to  fetch  the  English  awi^, 
and  placed  them  in  the  fortress  of  AcapakOk 
Pitt  demanded  the  release  of  his  Iii^;lisli,  tkflir 
restoration  to  Nootka,  and  an  apology  Ibr  tbeis- 
suit  to  the  British  Crown,  in  the  vidation  of  iti 
territory  and  the  persons  of  its  sulgects ;  the 
Spaniard  refhsed  to  release,  refbaed  the  restott- 
tion,  and  the  apology,  on  the  ground  that  Nootka 
was  Spanish  territory,  and  declared  that  tkay 
would  fight  for  its  possesskm.    Then  both  |Si^ 
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ties  prepared  for  war.  The  proparationa  fixed 
tbo  attention  cCall  Europe.  Great  Britain  bul- 
lied to  the  point  of  holding  the  match  oyer  the 
toodi-hole  of  the  cannon;  bat  the  Spaniards  re- 
maining firm,  ahe  rdaxed,  and  entered  into  a 
convention  which  abnegated  her  daim.  She  ac- 
cepted from  the  Spaniards  the  priyiloge  of  land- 
ing and  building  huts  on  the  unoccupied  parts 
of  the  coast)  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trad- 
be;  and  while  this  acceptance  nullified  her 
oiann,  yet  she  took  nothing  under  it— not  eren 
temporary  use-^neTer  haying  built  a  hut,  erect- 
ed a  tent,  or  commenced  any  sort  of  settlement 
on  any  part  of  the  coast  Mr.  Fox  keenly  re- 
proached Mr.  Pitt  with  the  terms  of  this  con- 
Tention,  beings  as  he  showed,  a  limitation  instead 
of  an  acquisition  of  rights. 

Our  titie  is  dear:  that  of  the  British  is  null. 
She  sets  up  none — ^that  is,  she  states  no  deri- 
vation of  title.  There  is  not  a  paper  upon  the 
fiboe  of  the  earth,  in  which  a  British  minister 
has  stated  a  titie,  or  even  a  daim.  They  hare 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  country  by  the  arts  of 
diplomacy ;  but  never  have  stated  a  titie,  and 
never  can  state  one.  The  fur-trader.  Sir  Alex- 
ander McKenzie,  prompted  the  acquisition,  gave 
the  reason  for  it,  and  never  pretended  a  title. 
His  own  discoveries  gave  no  titie.  They  were 
subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  Captain  Gray, 
and  far  to  the  north  of  the  Oolumbia.  He  never 
saw  that  river.  He  missed  the  head  sources  of 
it,  foil  upon  the  Tacouche  Tesse,  and  struck  the 
Pacific  in  a  latitude  500  miles  (by  the  coast)  to 
the  north  of  the  Columbia.  His  subsequent 
discoveries  were  all  north  of  that  point  He 
was  looking  for  a  communication  with  the  sea 
— ^for  a  river,  a  harbor,  and  a  place  for  a  colony 
—within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain ;  and, 
not  finding  any,  he  boldly  recommended  his  go- 
vernment to  seize  the  Columbia  River,  to  hold 
it,  and  to  expel  the  Americans  from  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  And 
:  upon  these  pretensions  the  British  daim  has 
rested,  tmtil  possession  has  made  them  bold 
enough  to  exclude  it  from  the  sul^jects  of  formal 
negotiation  between  the  two  coimtries.  The 
peace-mission  refused  us  peace  on  that  point 
The  President  tells  us  that  there  is  ^  tzo  proba- 
bility of  coming  to  any  agreement  at  present  I " 
Then  when  can  the  agreement  be  made  ?  If  re- 
fused now,  when  is  it  to  come  1    Never,  until 


we  show  that  we  prefer  war  to  ignominious 
peace* 

This  is  the  British  titie  to  the  Columbia,  and 
the  only  one  that  ahe  wants  for  any  thing.  It 
suit*  her  to  have  that  river:  it  is  her  interest 
to  have  it:  it  strengthens  her,  and  weakens 
others,  for  her  to  have  it ;  and,  therefore,  have 
it  she  will.  This  is  her  title^  and  this  her  argu- 
ment Upon  this  title  and  argument,  she  gets  a 
slice  from  Maine^  and  gains  the  mountain  bar- 
rier which  covers  Quebec ;  and,  upon  this  title 
and  argument,  she  means  to  have  the  ColumUa 
River.  The  events  of  the  late  war,  and  the  a{^ 
plication  of  steam  power  to  ocean  navigation, 
begat  her  titie  to  the  country  between  Hali&x 
and  Quebec :  the  suggestions  of  McKenzie  begat 
her  title  to  the  Columbia.  Improvident  diplo- 
macy on  our  part,  a  war  countenance  on  her 
part,  and  this  strange  treaty,  have  given  success 
to  her  pretensions  in  Maine:  the  jpame  diplo- 
macy, and  the  same  countenance,  have  given  her 
a  foothold  on  the  Columbia.  It  is  for  the  Great 
West  to  see  that  no  traitorous  treafy  shall 
abandon  it  to  her.  The  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage, says  that  there  was  no  chance  for  any 
^  agreement "  about  it  at  present  i  that  it  would 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  ^formed  negotia^ 
tion  "  at  present ;  that  it  could  not  be  induded 
in  the  duties  of  the  ^special  misnonJ'^  Why 
so?  The  mission  was  one  of  peace,  and  to  set- 
tie  every  thing;  and  why  omit  this  pregnant 
question  1  Was  this  a  war  question,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  settied  by  the  peace  mission  ? 
Why  not  come  to  an  agreement  now,  if  agree- 
ment is  ever  intended  1  The  answer  is  evident 
No  agreement  is  ever  intended.  Contented  with 
her  possession,  Great  Britain  wants  delay,  that 
time  may  ripen  pogtesnon  into  title^  and  for- 
tunate events  facilitate  her  designs.  My  col- 
league and  myself  were  sounded  on  this  point: 
our  answers  forbade  the  belief  that  we  would 
compromise  or  sacrifice  the  rights  and  interests 
of  our  country  i  and  this  may  have  been  the 
reason  why  there  were  no  ^^ formal "  negotia- 
tions in  reUktion  to  it  Had  we  been  ^soft 
enough^^  there  might  have  been  an  agreement 
to  divide  our  country  by  the  river,  or,  to  refer 
the  whole  titie  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly 
soverdgn  I  We  were  not  soft  enough  for  that ; 
and  if  such  a  paper,  marked  B,  and  identified 
with  the  initials  of  our  Secretary,  had  been  sent 
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to  th6  MiBSoari  delegation,  aa  waa  sent  to  the 
Maine  commissioners,  instead  of  subdning  us  to 
the  purposes  of  Qreat  Britain,  it  would  haye  re- 
ceived from  the  whole  delegation  the  answer 
due  to  treason,  to  cowardice,  and  to  insolence. 

But,  it  is  demanded,  what  do  we  want  with 
this  country,  so  fiir  off  from  us  ?  I  answer  by 
asking,  in  my  turn,  what  do  the  British  want 
with  it,  who  are  so  mud^  ftuiher  off?  They 
want  it  for  the  ftir  trade ;  for  a  colony ;  for  an 
ouUet  to  the  sea ;  for  the  communication  across 
the  continent ;  for  a  road  to  Ana ;  for  the  com- 
mand of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  In- 
dians against  us ;  for  the  port  and  naval  station 
which  is  to  command  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  open 
new  diannels  of  trade  with  China^  Japan,  Poly- 
nesia, «nd  the  great  East  They  want  it  for 
these  reasons ;  and  we  want  it  for  the  same ; 
and  because  it  adjoins  us,  and  belongs  to  us, 
and  should  be  possessed  by  our  descendants, 
who  will  be  our  friends;  and  not  by  aliens, 
who  will  be  our  enemies. 

Forty  years  ago,  it  was  written  by  Humboldt 
that  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  invited  Euro- 
peans to  found  a  fine  colcmy  there ;  and,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  American  Congress  adopted  a  re- 
solve, that  no  part  of  thit  continent  was  open 
to  European  colonization.  The  remark  of 
Humboldt  was  that  of  a  sagacious  European ; 
the  resolve  of  Congress  was  the  work  of  pa- 
triotic Americans.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which 
will  prevail.  The  convention  of  1818  has  done 
us  the  mischief;  it  put  the  European  power  in 
possession :  and  possession  with  nations,  still 
more  than  with  individuals,  is  the  main  point 
in  the  contest.  It  will  require  the  western 
pioneers  to  recover  the  lost  ground ;  and  they 
must  be  encouraged  in  the  enterprise  by  liberal 
grants  of  lands,  by  military  protection,  and  by 
governmental  authority.  It  is  time  for  the  bill 
of  my  colleague  to  pass.  The  first  session  of 
the  first  Congress  under  the  new  census  should 
pass  it.  The  minority  will  be  democratic,  and 
the  democracy  will  demand  that  great  work  at 
their  hands.  I  put  no  faith  in  negotiation.  I 
expect  nothing  but  loss  and  shame  fr^m  any 
negotiation  in  London.  Our  safety  is  in  the 
energy  of  our  people ;  in  their  prompt  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  ;  and  in  their  invincible  de- 
termination to  maintain  their  rights. 

I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  value  and  extent  of 


this  great  country.  A  word  safficea  to  display 
both.  In  extent,  it  is  larger  than  the  Atlantio 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  United  States ;  in 
dimate,  softer;  in  fertility,  greater;  in  salu- 
brity, .  superior ;  in  position,  better,  beoaoae 
fix>nting  AsiS)  and  washed  by  a  tranquU  sea. 
In  all  these  particulars,  the  weat^n  slope  of 
our  continent  is  far  more  happy  than  the  eist> 
em.  In  configuration,  it  is  inexpreaeibly  fine 
and  grand — a  vast  oblong  square,  with  oatml 
boundaries,  and  a  single  gateway  into  the  Ma. 
The  snow-capped  Rocky  Mountama  enckie  it 
to  the  east,  an  iron-bound  coast  on  the  west:  a 
frosen  desert  on  the  north,  and  sandy  ] 
the  south.  All  its  rivers,  rising  on  the  i 
of  a  vast  drcumference,  run  to  meet  each  other 
in  the  centre ;  and  then  flow  together  into  the 
ocean,  through  a  gi^  in  the  mountain,  iHieie 
the  heats  of  summer  and  the  cc^da  <^  winter  an 
never  felt ;  and  where  southern  and  northm 
diseases  are  equally  unknown.  Thia  is  ihb  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia — a  country  whose  ewrj 
advantage  is  crowned  by  the  advantagea  of  po- 
sition and  configuration :  by  the  umty  of  all  ill 
parts — the  inaccessibility  of  its  bordem  and 
its  single  introgression  to  the  aea.  Such  ft 
country  is  formed  for  union,  wealth,  and 
strength.  It  can  have  but  one  oqiital,  and 
that  will  be  a  Thebes ;  but  one  commercial  em- 
porium, and  that  will  be  Tyre,  queen  of  dtiei. 
Such  a  country  can  have  but  one  pec^ple,  om 
interest,  one  government:  and  that  peopk 
should  be  American — ^that  interest  ours  aad 
that  government  republican.  Great  Britsis 
plays  for  the  whole  valley:  feiling  in  that,  she 
is  willing  to  divide  by  the  river.  Accursed  aad 
infamous  be  the  man  that  divides  or  alienates  it ! 

II. — Impressment. 

Impressment  is  another  of  the  omitted  sob' 
jects.  This  having  been  a  cause  of  war  ia 
1812,  and  being  now  declared,  by  the  AiMrta 
negotiator,  to  be  a  suffident  cause  for  lotiit 
wars,  it  would  naturally,  to  my  mhid,  hsie 
been  induded  in  the  labors  of  a  spsdal  ■•- 
sion,  dedicated  to  peace,  and  extolled  for  its  be- 
nevolent conception.  We  would  have  expected 
to  find  such  a  subject,  after  such  a  deekralioB, 
induded  in  the  labors  of  such  a  missioii.  Not 
so  the  fact.  The  treaty  does  not  mentioe  in- 
pressment  A  brief  paragraph  in  Hm  Pno- 
dent's  message  informs  us  that  there  was  a  eor 
respondence  on  this  point ;  and,  on  nnuag  to 
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this  ooRMpondenoe,  we  actually  find  two  kt- 
ten  on  the  salgect :  one  from  Bfib  Webster  to 
Lord  Athborton— one  from  Lord  Aahborton  to 
Mr.  Webster :  both  showing,  from  their  dates, 
that  they  were  written  after  the  treaty  was 
signed;  and,  from  their  character,  that  they 
were  written  for  the  public,  and  not  for  the  ne- 
gotiators. The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  9th 
of  August ;  the  letters  were  written  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  the  same  month.  They  are  a  plea, 
and  A  reply ;  and  they  leaye  the  subject  pre- 
dsely  where  they  found  it  From  their  date 
and  character,  t^y  seem  to  be  what  the  law- 
yers call  the  postea—iiMt  is  to  say,  tiie  after- 
wards; and  are  very  properly  postponed  to 
the  end  of  the  document  containing  the  corres- 
pondence, where  they  find  place  on  the  120th 
page.  They  look  ex  past  facto  there ;  and, 
patting  all  things  together,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  American  negotiator  had  said  to  the  British 
lord  (after  the  negotiation  was  over) :  *  My  Lord, 
here  is  impressment — a  pretty  subject  for  a 
composition ;  the  people  will  Ioto  to  read  some- 
thing about  it ;  80  let  us  compose.'  To  which, 
it  would  seem,  his  lordship  had  answered :  *  You 
may  compose  as  much  as  you  please  for  your 
people;  I  leave  that  field  to  you:  and  when 
you  are  done,  I  will  write  three  lines  for  my 
own  government,  to  let  it  know  that  I  stick  to 
impressment'  In  about  this  manner,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  two  letters  were  got  up ; 
and  that  the  American  negotiator  in  this  little 
business  has  committed  a  couple  of  the  largest 
&ults :  Jirst,  in  naming  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment at  all !  next  J  in  ever  signing  a  treaty,  after 
having  named  it,  without  an  unqualified  renun- 
ciation of  the  pretension ! 

Sir,  the  same  thing  is  not  always  equaUy 
proper.  Time  and  circumstances  qualify  the 
proprieties  of  international,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual intercourse ;  and  what  was  proper  and 
commendable  at  one  time,  may  become  im- 
proper, reprehensible,  and  derogatory  at  another. 
When  George  the  Third,  in  the  first  article  of 
his  first  treaty  with  the  United  States,  at  the 
end  of  a  seven  years'  war,  acknowledged  them 
to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
and  renounced  all  dominion  over  them,  this  was 
a  proud  and  glorious  consummation  for  us,  and 
the  crowning  mercy  of  a  victorious  rebellion. 
The  same  acknowledgment  and  renundation 
from  Queen  Victoria,  at  present,  would  be  an 


insult  for  her  to  oSer--a  degradation  for  us  to 
accept  So  of  this  question  of  impressment  It 
was  right  in  all  the  administrations  previous  to 
the  late  war,  to  negotiate  for  its  renunciation. 
But  after  having  gone  to  war  for  this  cause ; 
after  having  suppressed  the  practice  by  war; 
after  near  thirty  years'  exemptimi  firom  it^ 
after  all  this,  for  our  negotiator  to  put  the 
question  in  discussion,  was  to  compromise  our 
rights  I  To  sign  a  treaty  without  its  renuncia- 
tion, after  having  proposed  to  treat  about  it, 
was  to  relinquish  them !  Our  negotiator  should 
not  have  mentioned  the  sulgect  K  mentioned 
to  him  by  the  British  negotiator,  he  should 
have  replied,  that  the  answer  to  that  preten- 
sion was  in  the  cannon's  mouth  ! 

But  to  name  it  himself  and  then  sign  with- 
out renunciation,  and  to  be  inrited  to  London 
to  treat  about  itr— to  do  this,  was  to  descend 
finom  our  position ;  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
late  war ;  to  revive  the  question ;  to  invite  the 
renewal  of  the  practice,  by  admitting  it  to  be 
an  unsettled  question — and  to  degrade  the 
present  generation,  by  admitting  that  they 
would  negotiate  where  their  ancestors  had 
fought  These  are  fiur  inferences ;  and  infer- 
ences not  counteracted  by  the  euphonious  de- 
claration that  the  American  government  is 
^^  prepared  to  say^  that  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment cannot  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take 
place  I. — as  i^  after  great  study,  we  had  just  ar- 
rived at  that  conclusion  !  and  as  if  we  had  not 
declared  much  more  courageously  in  the  case 
of  the  Maine  boundary,  the  Schlosser  massacre, 
and  the  Creole  mutiny  and  murder !  The 
British,  after  the  experience  they  have  had, 
will  know  how  to  value  our  courageous  decla- 
ration, and  must  pay  due  respect  to  our  flag ! 
For  one,  I  never  liked  these  declarations,  and 
never  made  a  speech  in  favor  (tf  any  one  of 
them ;  and  now  I  like  them  less  than  ever,  and 
am  prepared  to  put  no  further  fiuth  in  the  de- 
clarations of  gentlemen  who  were  for  going  to 
war  for  the  smallest  part  of  the  Maine  bounda- 
ry in  1838,  and  now  surrender  three  hundred 
miles  of  that  boundary  for  fear  of  war,  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  war.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  I  care  not  a  straw  for  the  heroic  de- 
clarations of  such  gentlemen.  I  want  actions, 
not  phrases.  I  want  Mr.  Jefferson's  act  in 
1806--re;ec/ton  off  any  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  that  does  not  renounce  impressment  I 
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And  after  hayiiig  declared,  by  law,  black  im- 
pressment on  the  coast  of  AfHca  to  be  piracy ; 
alter  stipulating  to  send  a  fleet  there,  to  en- 
force our  law  against  that  impressment— after 
this,  I  am  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  against 
white  impressment  on  our  own  coasts,  and  on 
the  high  seas.  I  am  ready  to  enact  that  the 
impressment  of  my  white  fellow-dtixens  out  of 
an  American  ship  is  an  act  of  piracy ;  and  then 
to  follow  out  that  enactment  in  its  erery  conse- 
quence. 

The  correspondence  between  our  Secretary 
negotiator  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  this  subject, 
has  been  read  to  you— that  correspondence 
which  was  drawn  up  after  the  treaty  was 
finished,  and  intended  for  the  American  public : 
and  what  a  correspondence  it  is!  What  an 
exchange  of  phrases  I  One  denies  the  right  of 
impressment :  the  other  affirms  it.  Both  wish 
for  an  amicable  agreement ;  but  neither  attempts 
to  agree.  Both  declare  ^e  season  of  peace  to 
be  the  proper  time  to  settle  this  question ;  and 
both  agree  that  the  present  season  of  peace  is 
not  the  convenient  one.  Our  Secretary  rises  so 
high  as  to  declare  that  the  administration  ^^is 
now  prepared  "  to  put  its  veto  on  the  practice : 
the  British  negotiator  shows  that  his  Govern- 
ment is  still  prepared  to  resume  the  practice 
whenever  her  interest  requires  it.  Our  nego- 
tiator hopes  that  his  communication  will  be 
received  in  the  spirit  of  peace:  the  British 
minister  replies,  that  it  will.  Our  seoetary  then 
persuades  himself  that  the  British  minister  will 
communicate  his  sentiments  in  this  repect,  to 
his  own  government :  his  Lordship  promises  it 
fidthfully.  And,  thereupon,  they  shake  hands 
and  part 

How  different  this  holiday  scene  from  the 
firm  and  virile  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson :  ^'  No 
treaty  to  be  ngned  without  a  provision  against 
impressment ;  "  and  this  language  backed  by 
the  fact  of  the  instant  rejection  of  a  treaty  so 
signed !  Lord  Chatham  said  of  MagnaCharta 
that  it  was  homely  Latin,  but  worth  all  the 
classics.  So  say  I  of  this  reply  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son: it  is  plain  English,  but  worth  all  the 
phrases  which  rhetoric  could  ever  expend  upon 
the  sut^ject  It  is  the  only  answer  which  our 
secretary  negotiator  should  have  given,  after 
committing  the  fault  of  broaching  the  subject 
Instead  of  that,  he  conunencee  rhetorician,  new 
vamps  old  arguments,  writes  largely  and  pret- 


tily; and  loses  the  question  by  maldng  it  debat- 
able. His  adversary  sees  his  adrantage,  and 
seizes  it  He  abandons  the  field  of  rhetoric  to 
the  lawyer  negotiator ;  puts  in  a  firesh  daim  to 
impressment;  saves  the  question  firam  being 
lost  by  a  non-user;  re-establishea  the  debate^ 
and  adjourns  it  to  London.  He  keeps  aliie  the 
pretension  of  impressment  against  us,  the  white 
race,  while  binding  us  to  go  to  Afirica  to  fight 
it  down  for  the  black  race;  and  has  actoaU^ 
left  us  on  lower  ground  in  relation  to  this  qoes- 
tion,  than  we  stood  upon  before  the  late  war. 
If  this  treaty  is  ratified,  we  must  befpn  wken 
we  were  in  1806,  when  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 
Pinckney  went  to  Londcm  to  negotiate  i^jSiBit 
impressment;  we  must  begin  where  tiieydid, 
with  the  disadvantage  of  haviog  yidded  to 
Great  Britain  all  that  she  wanted,  and  '. 
lost  all  our  vantage-ground  in  the 
We  must  go  to  London,  engage  in  a  J 
negotiation,  become  the  spectacle  of 
and  the  sport  of  diplomacy ;  and  wear  out  jean 
in  begging  to  be  spared  from  Britiah  mimut, 
when  sitting  under  our  own  fiag^  and  MiliQg  ii 
our  own  ship:  we  must  submit  to  all  tUi 
degradation,  shame  and  outrage,  unless  Ccogm 
redeems  us  from  the  condition  into  wbieh  m 
have  fallen,  and  providesJor  the  liberty  of  oor 
people  on  the  seas,  by  plMqg  American  in- 
pressment  where  African  impressment  has  al- 
ready been  placed — piracy  by  law !  For  ow^  I 
am  ready  to  vote  the  act — ^to  execote  it— and  to 
abide  its  every  consequence. 

in. — The  lib£Rat£d  slaves. 

The  case  of  the  Creole,  as  it  is  oaUed,ii 
another  of  the  cmiitted  sulgects.  It  la  only  ooe 
of  a  number  of  cases  (differing  in  d^gree^  but 
the  same  in  character)  which  have  ooomred 
within  a  few  years,  and  are  becoming  men 
firequent  and  violent  It  is  the  case  of  Aneri- 
can  vessels,  having  American  slaves  on  board, 
and  pursuing  a  lawful  voyage,  and  being  drifcn 
by  storms  or  carried  by  violence  into  a  Britaik 
port,  and  their  slaves  liberated  by  British  Isir. 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  wrong.  It  ia  a  gene- 
ral outrage  liable  to  occur  in  any  pari  of  thi 
BritSsh  dominions,  but  happens  most  nsoal^ 
in  the  British  West  India  islands^  which  Vm 
the  passage  round  the  Florida  reefo  in  a  voyage 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  Atkatie  porta. 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  12,000  slavea  (worth  ata 
moderate  computation,  oansMerii^g  tlNjy  aait 
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all  grown,  and  in  jouth  or  middle  lift^  at 
I  f6,000,000)  enticed  into  Canada,  and  re- 
eaifed  with  the  honofs  and  adTantages  doe  to 
the  first  class  of  emignnts.  I  do  not  speak  of 
these,  nor  of  the  liberation  of  slares  carried 
Tohmtarilj  by  their  owners  into  British  ports : 
the  man  who  exposes  his  proper^  wilfollj  to 
the  operation  of  a  known  law,  should  al^de  the 
oonseqnenoes  to  which  he  has  subjected  it  I 
confine  mTself  to  cases  of  the  dass  mentioned— 
SQdi  as  the  Snoominm,  the  Comet,  the  Enter- 
prise, the  Creole,  and  the  Hermosa— cases  in 
whidi  wreck,  ten^wst,  yiolence,  mutiny  and 
UMirder  were  the  means  of  carrying  the  Teasel 
into  the  interdicted  port;  and  in  which  the 
slsfe  property,  after  bemg  saTed  to  the  owners 
from  reT(dt  and  tempests,  became  the  Tictim 
and  the  pr^  of  British  law.  It  is  of  such  cases 
that  I  complain,  and  of  which  I  say  that  they 
ftimish  no  subject  for  the  operation  of  injurious 
kwB,  and  that  each  of  these  yessels  should  hare 
been  received  with  the  hospitality  due  to  mis- 
fortune, and  allowed  to  depart  with  all  conye- 
ttlent  despatch,  and  with  all  her  contents  of 
parsons  and  property.  This  is  the  law  of 
nationB:  it  is  what  Uie  dyilintion  of  the  age 
requires.  And  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  this 
nineteenth  century  that  an  American  dtiaen, 
passbg  from  one  port  to  another  of  his  own 
ooontry,  with  property  protected  by  the  laws  of 
his  ooontry,  should  encounter  the  perils  oi  an  un- 
fortunate navigator  in  the  dark  ages,  shipwredced 
on  a  rude  and  barbarian  coast  This  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  this  age,  and  by  such  a  power  as 
the  United  States,  and  after  sending  a  fleet  to 
Afiica  to  protect  the  negroes.  Justice,  like 
diarity,  should  begin  at  home ;  and  protectkm 
should  be  given  where  allegiance  is  exacted. 
We  cannot  tolerate  the  spoil  and  pillage  oi  our 
own  dtizens,  within  sight  of  our  own  coasts, 
after  sending  4,000  miles  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  the  black  race.  But  if  this  treaty  is  ratified 
H  seems  that  we  shall  have  to  endure  it,  or  seek 
radress  by  other  means  than  negotiation.  The 
prerious  cases  were  at  least  ameliorated  by 
compensation  to  Jieir  owners  for  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves ;  but  in  the  more  recent  and  most 
atrodons  case  of  the  Creole,  there  is  no  indem- 
nity of  any  kind — ^neither  compensation  to  the 
owners  whose  property  has  been  taken;  nor 
apdogy  to  the  Ctovemment,  whose  flag  has 
bsen  hisulted ;  w»  security  for  the  fiitore^  hj 
Vol.  IL— 28 


giving  up  the  praetke.  A  treaty  is  agned  with- 
out a  stipulation  of  any  kind  on  the  subject ; 
and  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  satisfkction  of  those 
who  made  it,  and  of  the  President,  who  sends 
ittoua.  Aconmqxmdencehas  been  had;  the 
negotiators  have  exchanged  diplomatic  notes  on 
the  sulject ;  and  these  notes  are  expected  to  be 
as  satislkctory  to  the  country  as  to  those  who 
now  have  the  rule  of  it  The  President  in  hia 
message  says: 

''  On  the  subject  of  the  interference  of  the 
British  anthorities  in  the  West  Indies,  a  confi- 
dent h<^  is  entertained  that  the  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place,  showing  the  pounds 
taken  by  this  Kovemment,  and  i£&  engagement 
entered  into  by  the  British  minister,  will  be 
found  such  as  to  satisfy  the  iust  expectation  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States;''— MSstfo^e, 
August^. 

This  is  a  short  paragraph  for  so  large  a  sob 
jeot;  but  it  is  all  the  message  oontaint.  Bat 
let  us  see  what  it  amounts  to,  and  what  it  is 
that  is  expected  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  grounds  taken  in 
the  correspondence,  and  the  engcLgemenia 
altered  into  by  the  British  minister,  which  are 
to  work  out  this  agreeable  effect 

And  it  is  of  the  grounds  stated  in  the  Seore- 
taiy's  two  letters,  and  the  engagement  entered 
into  in  Lord  Ashburton's  note,  that  the  Presi- 
dent predicates  his  belief  of  the  public  satisfiio- 
tion  in  relation  to  this  growing  and  most  sensi- 
tive question.  This  brings  us  to  these  grounds, 
and  this  engagement,  that  we  may  see  the  nature 
and  solidity  of  the  one,  and  the  extent  and  va- 
lidity of  the  other.  The  groimds  for  the  public 
satisfibction  are  in  the  Secretary's  letters ;  the 
engagement  is  in  Lord  Ashburton's  letter ;  and 
what  do  they  amount  to  ?  On  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  I  am  free  to  say  that  he  has  laid  down 
the  law  of  nations  correctly ;  that  he  has  welt 
stated  the  prindples  of  public  law  which  save 
from  haxard  or  loss,  or  penalty  of  any  kind,  the 
vessel  engaged  in  a  lawfrd  trade,  and  driven  or 
carried  against  her  will,  into  a  prohibited  port 
He  has  well  shown  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, no  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  dis- 
tressed vessel ;  that  she  is  to  be  recdved  with 
the  hospitality  due  to  misfortune^  and  allowed 
to  depart,  after  recdving  the  succors  of  hu» 
manity,  with  all  her  contents  of  persons  and 
thkigs.  All  this  is  well  laid  down  by  our  Secre* 
taij.  Thus  fitf  hia  gronndi  are  solid.  BntialMi 
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tiiifl  is  all  talk !  and  the  Tery  next  pangraph, 
after  a  handsome  yindication  of  onr  rights  under 
the  law  of  nations,  is  to  abandon  them !  I  refer 
to  the  paragraph  commencing :  ^  Jfyour  Lord^ 
thip  has  no  authority  to  enter  into  a  etipulor 
Hon  by  treaty  for  the  prevention  of  such  occur- 
rencee  hereafter^^  &c  This  whole  paragr^>h 
is  fktal  to  the  Secretaiy's  groonds,  and  pregnant 
with  strange  and  ominous  meanings.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  an  admission,  in  the  rery  first 
line,  that  no  treaty  stipulation  to  preyent  future 
occurrences  of  the  same  kind  can  be  obtained 
here !  that  the  special  mission,  which  came  to 
settle  every  thing,  and  to  establish  peace,  will 
not  settle  this  thing ;  which  the  Secretary,  in 
numerous  paragraphs,  alleges  to  be  a  dangerous 
source  ^  foture  war !  This  is  a  stnmge  ocmtra- 
Hetion,  and  most  easily  got  oyer  by  our  Secre- 
taiy.  In  defiuilt  of  a  treaty  stipulation  (which 
be  takes  for  granted,  and  evidently  makes  no 
efibrt  to  obtain),  he  goes  on  to  solidt  a  personal 
engagement  from  his  Lordship ;  and  an  engage- 
ment of  what  ?  That  the  law  of  nations  shall 
be  obsenred  ?  No !  but  that  instructions  shall 
be  given  to  the  British  local  authorities  in  the 
islands,  which  shall  lead  them  to  regulate  their 
conduct  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  just  expectations 
of  their  government,  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall,  in  future,  take  away  all  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint  This  is  the  extent  of  the  engage- 
ment which  was  so  solicited,  and  which  vras  to 
supply  the  pUu>e  of  a  treaty  stipulation !  If  the 
engagement  had  been  given  in  the  words  pro- 
posed, it  would  not  have  been  worth  a  straw. 
But  it  is  not  given  in  those  words,  but  with 
glaring  and  killing  additions  and  differences. 
His  Lordship  follows  the  commencement  of  the 
formula  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but,  lest  any 
possible  consequence  might  be  derived  from  it, 
he  takes  care  to  add,  that  when  these  slaves  do 
reach  them  ^  no  matter  by  what  meana,"  there 
is  no  alternative  !  Hospitality,  good  wishes, 
fiiendly  feeling,  the  duties  of  good  nei^borhood 
— all  give  way  1  The  British  law  governs !  and 
that  law  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Lord  Ashbor- 
ton's  qualifications  of  the  engagement ;  and  they 
show  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  that  would  not 
leave  the  Secretary  negotiator  the  slightest  room 
fi>r  raising  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  engaged  to  have  given.    These 


instructions  go  only  to  the  mode  of  < 
the  law.  His  Lordship  engages  only  for  the 
civility  and  gentleness  of  the  manner — the  Mo- 
ther in  modo  ;  while  the  firm  execution  of  the 
law  itself  remains  as  it  ynar-fortiUT  in  re. 

Lord  Ashburton  proposes  London  as  the  best 
place  to  consider  this  subject.  Mr.  Webster 
accepts  London,  and  hopes  that  her  MiyeBty^ 
government  will  give  us  treaty  stipnlalioiis  to 
remove  all  further  cause  for  conq>laint  en  this 
subject  This  is  his  last  hope,  contained  m  the 
last  sentence  of  his  last  note.  And  now,  why 
a  treaty  stipulation  hereafter,  if  this  i 
is  such  (as  the  President  says  it  is)  as  to  i 
the  just  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  Whyanythmgmore,ifthatiBeiioi^? 
And  if  treaty  stipulations  are  wanting  (as  in 
hct  they  are),  why  go  to  London  for  tlwm— 
the  head-quarters  of  abolitionism,  the  seat  of  the 
World's  Convention  for  the  abolition  of  slaifeiy, 
and  the  laboratory  in  which  the  insomotkn 
of  San  Domingo  was  fiibricated  ?  Why  go  to 
London?  Why  go  any  where ?  Whydelsgr? 
Why  not  do  it  here?  Why  not  ineMs  it 
among  the  beatitudes  of  the  yannted  peifle 
mission?  The  excuse  that  the  minister  had  not 
powers,  is  contradictory  and  absurd.  The  Sec- 
retary negotiator  tells  us,  in  his  first  letter,  thit 
the  minister  came  with  full  powers  to  settle 
every  subject  in  discussion.  This  was  a  snlgect 
in  discussion ;  and  had  been  since  the  Harnd 
the  Oomet,  the  Encomium,  and  the  Entcipris» 
years  ago.  If  instructions  were  foigotten,  1H7 
not  send  for  them  ?  What  are  the  steameis  fiir, 
that,  in  the  six  months  that  the  peace  mianoB 
was  here,  they  could  not  have  brought  these 
instrucUons  a  doien  times  ?  No !  the  tmtk  ii^ 
the  British  government  would  do  nothing  upon 
this  subject  when  she  found  she  conld  aeoon- 
plish  all  her  own  objects  without  gnntiBg  9aj 
thing. 

IV.— BURMIVO  OF  THK  OaROUNX. 

The  Caroline  is  the  last  of  the  seven  solijecti 
in  the  arrangement  which  I  make  of  them.  In- 
serve  it  for  the  last ;  the  extreme  %noBiBy  <)f 
its  termination  making  it,  in  my  opinios,  thi 
natural  conclusion  of  a  disgraosAil 
It  is  a  case  in  which  all  the  sources  of  i 
degradation  seem  to  have  been  pat  in  requB* 
tion — diplomacy,  legislation ;  the  jndioiaiy ;  and 
even  the  militaiy.  To  volunteer  ptopitiaHflai 
to  Qreat  Britain,  and  to  dqpneoafts  liar  watfk 
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■eem  to  hsre  been  the  sole  oonoern  of  the  admln- 
istratioxi,  when  Bignal  reparation  was  dne  from 
her  to  ns.  And  here  again  we  hare  to  lament 
the  absence  of  all  the  customary  disclosures  m 
the  progress  of  negotiations.  No  protocol,  no 
minutes,  no  memorandums:  nothing  to  show 
how  a  8ul^}ect  began,  went  on,  and  reached  its 
consummation.  Every  thing  was  informal  in 
this  anomalous  negotiation.  Wat  Tyler  never 
hated  the  ink-horn  worse  than  our  Secretaiy- 
n^otiator  hated  it  upon  this  occasion.  It  was 
only  after  a  thing  was  finished,  that  the  pen 
was  resorted  to ;  and  then  merely  to  recofd  the 
agreement,  and  put  a  ftoe  upon  it  for  the  public 
eye.  In  this  way  many  things  may  have  been 
discussed,  which  leave  no  written  trace  behind 
them ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  circumstance 
if  so  large  a  subject,  and  one  so  delicate  as  the 
State  debts,  should  find  itself  in  that  predica- 
ment. 

The  case  of  the  Caroline  is  now  near  four  jrears 
old.  It  occurred  in  December  of  the  year  1888, 
under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration ;  but  it 
was  not  until  Mardi,  1841,  and  until  the  new 
administration  was  in  power,  that  the  question 
assumed  its  high  character  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britam.  Before 
that  time,  the  outrage  upon  the  Caroline  was 
only  the  act  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  it 
The  arrest  of  one  of  these  individuals  brought 
out  the  British  government.  She  assumed  the 
offence ;  alleged  the  outrage  to  have  been  per- 
petrated by  her  authority ;  and  demanded  the 
release  of  McLeod,  under  the  dear  implication 
of  a  national  threat  if  he  was  not  surrendered. 
The  release  was  demanded  unconditionally — not 
the  slightest  i^logy  or  atonement  being  ofiered 
for  the  outrage  on  the  Caroline,  out  of  which 
the  arrest  of  McLeod  grew.  The  arrogant  de- 
mand of  the  British  was  delivered  to  the  new 
Secretaiy  of  State  on  the  12th  day  of  March. 
Instead  of  refusing  to  answer  under  a  threat,  he 
answered  the  sooner ;  and,  in  his  answer  went 
far  beyond  what  the  minister  [Mr.  Fox]  had 
demanded.  He  despatched  the  Attorney-general 
of  the  United  States  to  New  Yortc,  to  act  as 
counsel  for  McLeod;  he  sent  a  Blajor-general 
of  the  United  States  army  along  wiUi  him,  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  presence ;  and  he  gave  a 
fidse  version  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  would 
not  only  cover  the  McLeod  case,  but  all  soo- 
oeeding  cases  of  the  same  kind.  I  consider  all 
this  the  work  of  the  State  Departmeot  |  for 


General  Harrison  was  too  new  in  his  office,  too 
modi  overwhelmed  by  the  army  of  api^icants 
who  besieged  him  and  soon  desteoyed  his  lifo^ 
to  have  the  time  to  study  the  questions  to  which 
the  arrest  of  McLeod,  and  the  demand  for  his 
releasto,  and  the  assun^tion  of  his  crime  by  the 
British  government  gave  rise.  The  RcHnans 
had  a  noble  maxim — grand  hi  itself  and 
worthy  of  them,  because  they  acted  upon  it. 

PaRCEEX     SUBJXCTIS,     DXBXLLAmX     SUPKRBOS  : 

Spare  the  hnmble — humble  the  pioud.  Oar 
administration  has  invoked  this  maxnn  to 
cover  its  own  conduct  In  giving  up  McLeod 
they  say  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  sovereign — 
that  the  poor  servant  is  spaced  while  the 
proud  master  is  to  be  held  to  account  Fine 
phrases  these,  which  deceive  no  one :  for  both 
master  and  servant  are  let  go.  Our  people 
were  not  deceived  by  these  grave  prdessk>ns. 
They  believed  it  was  all  a  pretext  to  get  oat 
of  a  difficulty ;  that,  what  between  love  and 
foar  of  the  British,  the  foderal  party  was  un- 
willing to  punish  McLeod,  or  to  see  him  pun- 
ished by  the  State  of  New  York;  that  the  de- 
sign was  to  get  rid  of  responsibility,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  man ;  and,  that  when  he  was  gons^ 
vre  should  hear  no  more  of  these  new  Romans 
calling  his  sovereign  to  account  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  democracy,  very  tredy  expressed 
at  the  time ;  and  so  it  has  all  turned  out  to  he, 
McLeod  was  acquitted,  and  got  off;  the  British 
government  became  responsible,  on  the  adminis- 
tration's own  principles ;  they  have  not  been 
held  to  that  responsibility;  no  atonement  or 
apology  has  been  made  for  the  national  outrage 
at  Schlosser ;  and  the  President  informs  us  that 
no  fiirther  complaint,  on  account  of  this  aggres- 
sion on  the  son  and  sovereignly  of  the  Union, 
and  the  Ir^  of  its  dtisens,  is  to  be  made ! 

A  note  has  been  obtained  from  Lord  Ashbnr- 
ton,  and  sent  to  us  by  the  President,  dedaring 
thrM  thnigilr--first,  that  the  burning  of  the  Caro- 
line^ and  kilting  the  people,  ihm  a  serious  fiu;t; 
secondly,  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  to  the 
United  States  in  doing  it ;  thirdly,  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  unfeignedly  hopes  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  doing  it  agam.  This  is  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  whole  extent,  to  which  the  special 
minister,  with  all  his  politeness  and  good  nature, 
and  with  all  his  desire  to  fbmish  the  administra- 
tion with  something  to  satisfy  the  public,  could 
poisibly  go.  The  only  thing  whkh  I  see  him 
instrooted  by  his  government  to  ^Y^  or  wfaksli 
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in  Hself  amoants  to  a  poritiTe  dedaratkm,  k  the 
aTerment  that  her  M^jee^s  goTemment  ^  can- 
Men  it  a  mott  §erwu9  fad  "  that,  in  the  har- 
ried execation  of  this  necetmiry  aervke^  a  violin 
tion  of  the  United  States  toritoiy  was  oommit- 
ted.  This  18  admitted  to  be  a  fiusti-Hiserioiie 
tMt  I—and  a  most  serious  fiust  I  But  as  for  any 
MRow  for  it,  or  apologr  for  it,  or  promise  not 
to  commit  sach  serious  foots  again,  or  eren  not 
to  be  so  hurried  the  next  time— ^this  is  what  the 
minister  nowheare  says,  or  insinuates.  On  the 
oontraiy,  just  the  rererae  is  dedared ;  for  the 
Justification  of  this  ^tnoti  aerioui  faci*^  as 
being  the  result  of  a  hurried  execution  of  a 
^iiece89ary  aermce^^^  m  an  explicit  aTerment 
tiiat  the  aforesaid  "<  iiiofi  serioM /act "  will  be 
rqieated  Just  so  often  as  her  Majesty's  goyem- 
ment  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  her  senioe.  As 
to  the  polite  dedaratioD,  tluit  no  disrespect  was 
ntended  to  the  United  States  while  inyading  its 
territory,  killing  its  cHizens,  setting  a  steam- 
boat on  fire,  and  sending  her  in  flames  orer  the 
folk  of  Niagarar-sudi  a  declaration  is  about 
aquiyalent  to  tdling  a  man  that  you  mean  him 
BO  disrespect  while  cudgelling  him  with  both 
hands  orer  the  head  and  shoulders. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  gulli- 
bility in  the  public  mind,  whidi  must  be  pro- 
Tided  for.  It  would  seem  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  had  possessed  himself  of  this  idea, 
and  diarged  himself  with  the  duties  under  it, 
and  had  determined  to  make  foil  prorision  for 
all  the  gullibility  now  extant.  He  has  certainly 
provided  quantum  aufficit  of  humbnggery  in  this 
treaty,  and  in  his  correspondence  in  defence  of 
it,  to  gorge  the  stomachs  of  all  the  gulls  of  the 
present  generation,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Our  Secretary  is  fall  of  regret  that  McLeod 
was  so  long  imprisoned,  makes  excuses  for  the 
Kew  York  court's  decisions  against  him,  and 
promises  to  call  the  attention  of  Oongress  to 
the  necessity  of  proridiug  against  such  deten- 
tion in  foture.  He  says,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Lord  Ashburton: 

^  It  was  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  release 
<^McLeod  was  so  long  delayed.  A  State  court 
— and  that  not  of  the  hig^iest  Jurisdiction — de- 
cided that,  on  summary  i^pplication.  embarrass- 
ed, as  it  would  appear,  by  technical  difficulties, 
he  could  not  be  released  by  that  court  His 
disdiarge,  shortly  afterward,  by  a  juiy ,  to  whom 
he  preferred  to  submit  his  case,  rendSered  unne- 
r  the  forther  prosecution  of  the  iQgal  quea- 


tioD.  It  isfor  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States 
whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  sulgect, 
to  say  what  further  prorision  oug^t  tojbe  made, 
to  expedite  proceedings  in  snch  < 


Such  is  the  yaledictory  of  our  Secretary^-his 
sorrows  oyer  the  fote  of  McLeod.  That  indi- 
yidual  had  been  released  for  a  year  past  £Ds 
arrest  continued  but  for  a  few  nMmths^  with 
little  personal  inconyenience  to  himself;  wi^ 
no  danger  to  his  life,  if  innooent;  and  with  the 
gratification  of  a  notoriety  fiatteriBg  to  his 
pride,  and  beneficial  to  his  interest  He  is 
probably  highly  delighted  with  the  honors  d 
the  ooourrence,  and  no  way  iigured  by  his 
brief  and  comfortable  imprisonment  Yet  the 
sofTow  of  our  Secretary  continnes  to  flow.  At 
the  end  of  a  year,  he  is  stiU  in  monzning^  and 
renews  the  expresuon  of  his  regret  for  the  poor 
man's  detention,  and  giyes  assmmiioea  against 
such  delays  in  future ;— this  in  the  same  letter 
in  whidi  he  doses  the  door  ixfon.  the  fote  of  his 
own  countrymen  burnt  and  mnrdered  in  the 
Oaroline^  and  promises  neyer  to  dwtorh  the  Brit- 
ish goyemment  about  them  again.  McLeod  and 
all  Oanadians  are  encouraged  to  repeat  their  imt 
aerioui  facta  upon  utf,  by  the  perfect  immonily 
which  both  themselyes  and  their  goveramcBt 
haye  experienced.  And  to  expedite  their  re- 
lease, if  hereafter  arrested  for  mx^faetB^  tbej 
are  informed  that  Oongress  had  been  ^  called^ 
upon  to  pass  the  appropriate  l«w*-«Dd  paaeed 
it  was  1  The  habeas  corput  act  agamst  the 
States,  which  had  slept  for  many  months  in  tho 
Senate^  and  seemed  to  haye  sank  nnder  the  poh- 
lio  execration— this  bill  was  ^  called^  up^  sad 
passed  contemporaneously  with  the  date  of  this 
letter.  And  thus  the  special  ^ninistfrr  was  en- 
abled to  carry  home  with  him  an  act  of  Oon- 
gress to  lay  at  the  footstool  of  his  Queen,  and  to 
show  that  the  measure  of  atonement  to  McLoed 
was  complete :  that  the  executiye,  the  nilitsiy, 
the  legis]atiye,and  the  judicial  departiMnts  had 
all  been  put  in  requisition,  and  foithfolfy  al- 
erted themsdyes  to  protect  her  M%}ee^  sab- 
jects  from  being  harmed  for  a  past  iarasion, 
conflagration,  and  murder;  and  to  mean  thoa 
from  bdng  called  to  account  hy  the  Stmts  covis 
for  such  trifles  in  future. 

And  80  ends  the  case  of  the  OanKBe  and 
McLeod.  The  humiliatkm  of  thia  ooMloiion, 
and  the  conten^^t  and  foture  dsmfir  which  it 
brings  upon  the  conntiy,  demand  a  ponai^  anda 
moment's  reflectlcm  upon  the  citaatNf^  *^  ^^ 
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tpiBode  in  the  negotifttion.  The  whole  negotia- 
tion has  been  one  of  shAme  and  injury;  hntthii 
eatastrophe  of  the  McLeod  and  Caroline  aflUr 
pots  the  finishing  hand  to  onr  disgrace.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  individnals  who  have  done  this 
work,  hot  of  the  Bfttknal  honor  which  hac  been 
tarnished  in  thrir  hands.  Up  to  the  end  of  Mr. 
Van  Bnren's  administration,  all  was  salb  for  the 
hcmor  of  the  oonntry.  Bedress  for  the  outrage 
at  Schlosser  had  been  demanded ;  interference 
to  release  McLeod  had  been  refused;  the  fidse 
applicatkm  of  the  Uw8  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace 
had  been  scouted.  On  the  4th  day  oi  liarch, 
1841,  the  national  honor  was  safe ;  but  <m  that 
dfty  its  degnulation  commenced.  Timing  their 
mofements  with  a  calculated  precision,  the 
British  government  transmitted  their  assump- 
tion of  the  Sdilosser  outrage,  their  formal  de- 
mand for  the  release  of  McLeod,  and  their  threat 
in  the  event  of  refusal,  so  as  to  arrive  here  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  new  adminr 
istration  received  the  reins  of  government. 
Their  assumption,  demand,  and  threat,  arrived 
in  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  4tii  day  of 
Mardi,  a  few  hours  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  powers  was  over.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
British  had  sud  to  themselves:  This  is  the 
time— our  fiiends  are  in  power — we  helped  to 
elect  them— now  is  the  time  to  begin.  And 
begm  they  did.  On  the  8th  day  of  March,  Mr. 
Fox  delivered  to  Mr.  Webster  the  formal  notifi- 
cation of  the  assumption,  made  the  demand,  and 
delivered  the  threat  Then  the  disgracefy  scene 
began.  They  reverse  the  decision  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  and  determine  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  McLeod,  and  to  extricate  him 
by  aU  means  from  the  New  York  courts.  To 
mask  the  Ignominy  of  this  interference^  tiiey 
pretend  it  is  to  get  at  a  nobler  antagonist ;  and 
that  they  are  going  to  act  the  Romans,  in  spar- 
ing the  humble  and  subduing  the  proud.  It  is 
with  Queen  Victoria  with  whom  they  will  deal ! 
McLeod  is  too  humble  game  for  them.  McLeod 
released,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape  with  the  Queen;  and  for  that  purpose 
they  invent  a  false  reading  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  apply  the  laws  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace. 
The  jus  belUy  and  not  the  jus  gentium^  then  be- 
comes their  resort  And  here  ends  their  grand 
imitation  of  the  Roman  character.  To  assume 
the  laws  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  in  order  to 
cover  a  craven  retreat,  is  the  nearest  approach 
which  they  make  to  war.     Then  the  special 


minister  comes.  They  aecept  firom  him  private 
and  verbal  expIanatioBS,  in  fbll  satisfection  to 
themselves  of  all  the  outrage  at  Sdilosser :  but 
beg  the  mhiister  to  write  them  a  little  Itpelogy, 
whidi  they  can  show  to  the  people.  The  min- 
ister lefhses ;  and  thereupon  they  assume  that 
they  have  received  it,  and  prodaim  the  apology 
to  the  worid.  To  fiidsh  this  scene,  to  complete 
the  propitiation  of  the  Queen,  and  to  send  her 
minister  home  with  legal  and  parchment  evi- 
denoe  in  his  hand  of  our  humiliation,  the  ex- 
pression of  regret  ibr  the  arrest  and  detentioii 
of  McLeod  is  oflkkmsly  and  gratuitously  re- 
newed ;  the  prospect  of  a  like  detention  of  any 
of  her  VsjoBifs  subjects  in  fiiture  is  patheti- 
cally deplored ;  and,  to  expedite  their  delivery 
firom  State  courts  when  they  again  invade  our 
soil,  murder  our  dtizens,  and  bum  our  vessels, 
the  minister  is  informed  that  Congress  has 
been  ^^called^*  upon  to  pass  a  law  to  protect 
them  firom  these  courts.  And  here  *^  a  most  se- 
riousfitct  ^  presents  itself.  Gongress  has  actu- 
ally obeyed  the  "  coiZ  "—passed  the  act— se- 
cured her  Majesty's  sulgects  in  future— and 
given  the  legal  parchment  evidence  of  his  suc- 
cess to  her  minister  before  he  departs  for  his 
home.  The  influnous  act— the  habeas  corpus 
against  the  States— squeamishly  called  the  ^  re- 
medial justice  act " — ^is  now  on  €he  statute- 
book  ;  the  original  polluting  our  code  of  law,  the 
copy  lying  at  the  footstool  of  the  British  Queen. 
And  this  is  the  point  we  have  reached.  In  the 
short  ^pace  of  a  year  and  a  hali^  the  national 
character  has  been  run  down,  firom  the  pinnacle 
of  honor  to  the  abyss  of  disgrace.  I  limit  my- 
self now  to  the  afikir  of  McLeod  and  the  Caro- 
Une  alone ;  and  say  that,  in  this  business,  ex- 
dusive  of  other  disgraces,  the  national  character 
has  been  brought  to  the  lowest  point  of  con- 
tempt It  required  the  Walpole  administration 
five-and-twenty  long  years  of  cowardly  submis- 
non  to  France  and  Spain  to  complete  the  degr»- 
dation  of  Great  Britain:  our  present  rulers 
have  completed  the  same  work  for  their  own 
country  in  the  short  ^pace  of  eighteen  months. 
And  Uiis  is  the  state  of  our  America!  that 
America  which  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  left  so 
proud !  that  America  which,  with  three  millions 
of  people  fought  and  worsted  the  British  empire 
—with  seven  nullions  fought  it,  and  worsted  It 
again— and  now,  with  dghteen  millkms,  truckles 
to  the  British  Queen,  and  hrrents  all  sorts  of 
propitiatoiy  apok)^  for  her,  when  the  most 
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ample  atonement  is  due  to  itself  Are  we  th^ 
people  of  the  RerolutionT-Hif  the  war  of  1812? 
—-of  the  year  1834^  when  Jackson  electrified 
Europe  bj  threateniog  the  Bang  of  France  with 
vqnisals! 

McLeod  is  giyen  np  becaose  he  is  too  weak ; 
the  Queen  is  excused^  because  she  is  too  strong ; 
propitiation  is  layished  where  atonement  is  due ; 
an  apologj  accepted  where  none  was  oflfered; 
the  statute  of  limitatimis  pleaded  against  an 
insult,  bj  the  party  which  received  it!  And 
the  miserable  performers  in  all  this  drama  of 
national  degradation  expect  to  be  applauded  for 
magnanimity,  when  the  kws  of  honor  and  the 
code  of  nations,  stamp  thehr  conduct  with  the 
brand  of  cowardice. 


CHAPTER    GUI. 

BBTTISH  TBEATT:  SOBTHEABTSBN  BOUNDABT 
ABTIGLE:  MB.  BENTON^  BPSEOH:  EXTBACT. 

Thk  establishment  of  the  low-land  boundary 
in  place  of  the  mountain  boundary,  and  parallel 
to  it  This  new  line  is  110  miles  long.  It  is 
on  this  side  of  the  awarded  line — not  a  con- 
tinuation of  it)  but  a  deflection  ttom  it ;  and 
evidently  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing our  boundary,  and  retiring  it  further  from 
Quebec  It  will  be  called  in  history  the 
Webster  line.  It  begins  on  the  awarded  line, 
at  a  lake  in  the  St.  Francis  Biver ;  breaks  off 
at  right  angles  to  the  south,  passes  over  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John  in  a  straight  line,  and 
equidistant  from  that  river  and  the  mountain, 
until  it  reaches  the  north-west  branch  of  the 
St  John,  when  approaching  within  forbidden 
distance  of  Quebec,  it  deflects  to  the  east ;  and 
then  holds  on  its  course  to  the  gorge  in  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  Metjarmette  creek. 
A  view  of  the  map  will  show  tiie  character  of 
this  new  line ;  the  words  of  the  treaty  show 
how  cautiously  it  was  guarded ;  and  the  want 
of  protocols  hides  its  paternity  from  our  view. 
The  character  of  the  line  is  apparent;  and  it 
requires  no  military  man,  or  military  woman, 
or  militaiy  child,  to  say  to  whose  benefit  it 
enures.  A  man  of  any  sort — a  woman  of  any 
kind— a  child  of  any  age— can  tell  that !  It  is 
a  British  line^  made  for  the  aeciirity  of  Quebec 


Follow  its  calls  on  the  map,  and  every  eye  will 
see  this  design. 

The  surrender  of  the  mountain  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britafai  on 
the  frontiers  of  Munc  This  is  a  diitiiiet  ques- 
tion team  the  surrender  of  territory.  The  lat- 
ter belonged  to  Maine:  the  firmer  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  national,  and  not 
State  boundaries— established  by  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  and  not  by  a  State  law  or  an 
act  of  Congress ;  and  involving  all  the  consider- 
ations which  apply  to  the  attack  and  dflftiiiou  d 
nations.  So  far  as  a  State  boundary  ia  cotar- 
minous  with  another  State,  it  is  a  State  ques- 
tion, and  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
States  interested :  so  fiff  as  it  ia  cotenniBOiis 
with  a  foreign  power,  it  is  a  national  qiMitioi^ 
and  belongs  to  the  national  authority,  A  State 
cannot  be  permitted  to  weaken  and  endapgar 
the  nation  by  dismembering  herself  in  frvorof 
a  foreigner;  by  demolishing  a  strong  firontar, 
delivering  the  gates  and  keys  of  a  coontiy  into 
the  hands  of  a  neighboring  nation,  and  pnB% 
them  roads  and  passes  into  the  country.  The 
boundaries  in  question  were  natkxnal,  not  State; 
and  the  ccmsent  of  Maine,  even  if  given,  availed 
nothing.  Her  defence  belongs  to  the  Unieo; 
is  to  be  made  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the 
Union ;  and  it  was  not  for  her,  even  if  she  had 
been  willing,  to  make  this  defence  more  difficoh, 
more  costly,  and  more  bloody,  by  giving  up  the 
strong,  and  substituting  the  vreak  line  of  de- 
fence Near  three  hundred  miles  of  this  strong 
national  frontier  have  been  surrendered  by  this 
treaty— being  double  as  mudi  aa  was  given  up 
by  tiie  r^ected  award.  The  Kii^  of  the 
Netherlands,  although  on  the  list  of  Britidi 
generals,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Crown, 
vras  a  man  of  too  much  honor  to  deprive  us  of 
the  commanding  mountain  fixmtier  opprnte  ta 
Quebec;  and  besides,  Jackson  would  have 
scouted  the  award  if  he  had  attempted  it  The 
King  only  gave  up  the  old  line  to  the  north  of 
the  head  of  the  St  Frauds  River;  and  Ibr  this 
he  had  some  reason,  as  the  mountain  then  sob- 
sided  into  a  plain,  and  the  ridge  of  the  hi^ 
lands  (in  that  part)  was  difficult  to  ioUow :  our 
negotiator  gives  up  the  boundary  for  one  hnn 
died  and  fifty  miles  on  this  side  the  head  of  the 
St  Francis,  and  without  pretext ;  fiv  the  wmb* 
tain  ridge  vras  there  three  thousand  tot  liig^ 
The  new  part  given  up,  from  the  hmd  of  the 
St  Francis  to  Me^jannette  portly  iai 
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to  Great  Britain.  It  ooyere  her  new  road  to 
Quebec,  lemores  ns  ibrther  firom  that  dty, 
places  a  mountain  between  us,  and  brings  her 
into  Maine.  To  comprehend  the  yalue  of  this 
new  boundary  to  Great  Britain,  and  its  ixyury 
to  us,  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  it  on  a  map 
— 4o  see  its  form — know  its  hei^t,  the  depth 
of  its  gorges,  and  its  rong^  and  rodcy  sides. 
The  report  of  Gapt  Takott  will  show  its  char 
racter— three  thousand  feet  high:  any  map  will 
show  its  form.  The  gorge  at  the  head  cf  the 
Me^armette  creek— 41  water  of  the  St  Lawrence 
— Is  made  the  terminus  cuL  quern  of  the  new 
conyentioual  lowland  line:  beyond  that  gorge, 
the  mountain  barrier  is  yielded  to  Great  Britaia 
Now  take  up  a  map.  Begin  at  the  head  of  the 
Me^armette  creek,  within  a  degree  and  a  half 
of  the  New  Hampshire  line — ^fdlow  the  moun- 
tain north — see  how  it  bears  in  upon  Quebec — 
approaching  within  two  marches  of  that  great 
dty,  and  skirting  the  St  Lawrence  for  some 
hnnidred  miles.  All  this  is  giren  up.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  this  boundary  is 
giren  up  <m  this  side  the  awarded  line;  and  the 
country  left  to  guess  and  wonder  at  the  enor- 
mity and  fatuity  of  the  sacrifice.  Look  at  the 
new  military  road  from  Halifitx  to  Quebec — 
that  part  of  it  which  approaches  Qubec  and  lies 
between  the  mountain  and  the  St  Lawrence. 
Even  by  the  awarded  line,  this  road  was  forced 
to  cross  the  mountain  at  or  beyond  the  head  of 
*the  St  Frauds,  and  then  to  follow  the  base  of 
the  mountain  for  near  one  hundred  miles ;  with 
all  the  disadrantages  of  crossing  the  spurs  and 
gorges  of  the  mountain,  and  the  creeks  and 
nmnes,  and  commanded  in  its  whole  extent  by 
the  power  on  the  mountain.  See  how  this  is 
changed  by  the  new  boundary !  the  road  per^ 
mitted  to  take  either  side  of  the  mountain — to 
cross  where  it  pleases — and  covered  and  pro- 
tected in  its  whole  extent  by  the  mountain 
heights,  now  exdusively  British.  Why  this 
new  way,  and  this  security  for  the  road,  unless 
to  giye  the  British  still  greater  advantages  over 
us  than  the  awarded  boundary  gave?  Apalli- 
atk>n  is  attempted  for  it  It  is  said  that  the 
mountain  is  unfit  for  cultivation ;  and  the  line 
along  it  could  not  be  ascertained;  and  that 
Maine  consented.  These  are  the  palliations — 
insignificant  if  true,  but  not  true  in  thdr  ea- 
nntial  parts.  And,  first,  as  to  the  poverty  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  slip  along  its  base,  con- 
ttitattng  this  area  of  803  square  miles  surren- 


dered on  this  side  the  awarded  line:  Gaptaui 
Talcott  certifies  it  to  be  poor,  and  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. I  say  so  much  the  better  for  a  fit>n- 
tier.  As  to  the  height  of  the  mountuns,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  dividing  ridge,  and 
the  necessity  of  adopting  a  conventional  line : 
I  say  all  this  has  no  application  to  the  surren- 
dered boundary  on  this  side  the  awarded  line  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Frauds.  On  this  side  of 
that  pointy  the  mountain  ridge  is  lofty,  the 
heists  attain  three  thousand  feet;  and  navir 
gable  rivers  rise  in  them,  and  flow  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west— to  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
Atkntic.  Hear  Captain  Talcott,  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Webster :    (The  letter  read.) 

This  letter  was  evidently  obtained  for  the 
purpose  of  depreciating  the  lost  boundary,  by 
showing  it  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  note 
(tf  the  Secretary-negotiator  which  drew  it  forth 
is  not  given,  but  the  answer  of  Captain  Talcott 
shows  its  character ;  and  its  date  (that  of  the 
14th  of  July)  dasses  it  with  the  testimony 
which  was  hunted  up  to  justify  a  foregone  con- 
dusion.  The  letter  of  Captain  Talcott  is  good 
for  the  Secretary's  purpose,  and  for  a  great  deal 
more.  It  is  good  for  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  arguments  on  which  the  plea  for  a  conven- 
txmal  boundary  stood.  What  was  that  plea? 
Simply,  that  the  highlands  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  north-west  comer  of  Nova  Scotia  could 
not  be  traced ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
substitute  a  conventional  line  in  their  place. 
And  it  is  the  one  on  which  the  award  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  turned,  and  was,  to  the 
extent  ci  a  part  of  his  award,  a  valid  one.  But 
it  was  no  reason  for  the  American  Secretary  to 
give  one  hundred  and  fiffy  miles  of  mountain 
line  on  this  side  the  awarded  line,  where  the 
highlands  attained  three  thousand  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, and  turned  navigable  rivers  to  the  right 
and  left.  Lord  Ashburton,  in  his  letter  of  the 
18th  of  June,  commences  with  this  idea :  that 
the  highlands  described  in  the  treaty  could  not 
be  found,  and  had  been  so  admitted  by  Ameri- 
can statesmen ;  and  quotes  a  part  of  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Secretaiy  Madison  in  1802  to  Mr.  Rufus 
King,  then  XJ.  S.  Minister  in  London.  I  quote 
the  whole  despatch,  and  from  this  it  appears — 
1.  That  the  part  at  which  the  treaty  could  not 
be  executed,  for  want  of  finding  the  highlands, 
was  the  poitU  to  be  constituted  by  the  intersee- 
tion  of  tiie  doe  north  line  from  the  bead  of  the 
St  Croix  with  the  line  drawn  along  the  higb- 
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liiids.  2.  That  thu  point  wif^t  be  substituted 
by  a  ooDTentioiuJ  one  agreed  upon  by  the  three 
commigBionera.  3.  That  from  this  poui/,  so 
agreed  apon,  the  line  was  to  go  to  the  At^A^?ic29, 
and  to  follow  them  wherever  they  could  be 
aaoertained,  to  the  head  of  the  Oomiecticat 
Bher.  This  is  the  clear  sense  of  Mr.  Madison's 
letter  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  message ;  and  it  is  to 
be  Tery  careless  to  confound  this  point  (which 
they  admitted  to  be  dubioas,  for  want  of  high- 
lands  at  that  jdaoe)  with  the  line  itself  whidi 
was  to  run  near  300  miles  on  the  eleyations  of 
a  moontain  reaching  3,000  feet  high.  The  King 
of  the  Netherlands  took  a  great  liberty  with 
this  point  when  he  brought  it  to  the  St  John's 
Birer:  our  SecretaryHoegotiator  took  a  for 
greater  liberty  with  it  when  he  brought  it  to 
the  head  of  the  Me^armette  creek;  tat  it  is 
only  at  the  head  of  this  creek  that  our  line 
under  the  new  treaty  begins  to  dimb  the  high- 
lands. The  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  some 
apology  for  his  oonTentional  point  and  oonren- 
tional  Hne  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Franci8-^>r 
the  highlands  wen  sunk  into  table-land  where 
the  point  ought  to  be,  and  wluch  was  the  ter- 
minui  a  quo  oi  his  conventional  line :  but  our 
negotiator  had  no  apology  at  all  for  turning  this 
conventional  line  south,  and  extending  it  110 
miles  through  the  level  lands  of  Maine,  where 
the  mountain  highlands  were  all  along  in  sight 
to  the  west  It  is  impossible  to  plead  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  highlands  for  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  lowland  boundary,  in  the  whole 
distance  finom  the  head  of  the  St  Francis,  where 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  fixed  the  com- 
mencement of  our  mountain  line,  to  the  head  of 
the  Me^armette,  where  our  Seoretaiy  fixed  its 
commencement  Lord  Ashburton's  quotation 
from  Mr.  Madison's  letter  is  partial  and  incom- 
plete: he  quotes  what  answers  his  purpose,  and 
is  justifiable  in  so  doing.  But  what  must  we 
think  of  our  Secretary-negotiator,  who  neglected 
to  quote  the  remainder  of  that  letter,  and  show 
that  it  was  a  conventional  point,  and  not  a  con- 
ventional line,  that  Mr.  Jefierson  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son proposed  ?  and  that  this  conventional  point 
was  merely  to  fix  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia^  where,  in  foct,  there  were  no  highlands ; 
after  which,  ihe  line  was  to  proceed  to  the  ele- 
vated ground  dividing  the  waters,  &c,  and  then 
follow  the  highlands  to  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut?    Why  did  our  Secretary  omit  this 


correction  of  the  British  minister's  qootetioii, 
and  thus  ensUe  him  to  use 


To  mitigate  the  enormity  of  this  barefooed 
sacrifice,  our  Secretary-negotiator  entsn  into  a 
description  ci  the  soil,  and  avers  it  to  be  mftt 
for  cultivation.  What  if  it  were  so  ?  Itkalill 
rich  enou^  to  bear  cannon,  and  to  cany  the 
smuggler's  cart;  and  that  is  the  crop  Great 
Britain  wishes  to  plant  upon  it  Qibmltar  and 
Malta  are  rocks ;  yet  Great  Britain  would  aot 
exdiange  them  for  the  deltas  of  the  mis  aadef 
the  Ganges.  It  is  not  for  growing  potatoes  and 
cabbages  that  she  has  fixed  her  eye,  rinfia  the 
late  war,  on  this  slice  of  Maine ;  hut  te  tiadD 
and  war— to  consolidate  her  power  on  our  aortlh 
eastern  border,  and  to  realiae  all  the  siliinii|W 
which  steam  power  gives  to  her  mm  mSitaiy 
and  naval,  and  commercial  atatioBy  in  ] 
quoddy  Bay;  and  her  new  route  for  1 
war  through  Halifax  and  Maine  to 
She  wants  it  for  great  military  and  < 
purposes ;  and  it  is  pitifyd  and  oontenpCiUe  in 
our  negotiator  to  depreciate  the  aMrifles  u 
bemg  poor  land,  unfit  for  oultivatioii,  idMO 
power  and  dominion,  not  potatoes  and  o^b- 
bages,  is  the  object  at  stake.  But  the  foct  H 
that  much  of  this  land  is  good ;  so  that  tiie  ei- 
cnse  for  surrendering  it  without  oompeniatiQn 
is  unfounded  as  well  as  absurd. 

I  do  not  argue  the  question  of  title  to  tho 
territory  and  boundaries  surrendered.  That' 
work  has  been  lone  in  the  masteriy  nport 
of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bu- 
chanan], and  in  the  resolve  of  the  Senate^  unam- 
mously  adopted,  which  sanctioned  it  That  re- 
port and  that  resolve  were  made  and  adopted  in 
the  year  1838 — seven  years  after  the  award  of 
the  King  of  the  Netheriands— and  viodieatBd 
our  title  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  diapetud 
territory.  After  this  vindication,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  aigue  the  question  of  title.  I  remit  thst 
task  to  abler  and  more  appropriate  hands— to 
the  author  of  the  report  of  183&  It  will  be  fcr 
him  to  show  the  dearaess  ci  our  title  mder 
the  treaty  of  1783— how  it  was  submitted  to  in 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794^  in  Mr.  Idston'i  eor> 
respondenoe  of  1798,  in  Mr.  Kii^e  tiealy  of 
1803,  in  Mr.  Monroe's  treaty  of  1807,  and  in  the 
conferences  at  Ghent— where,  after  the  late  war 
had  shown  the  value  of  a  military  oonmnnioar 
tion  between  Quebec  and  HallfoTj  %¥ariBlioa  of 
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Ihe  line  wm  solidted  as  a  fivvor,  by  the  BritUh 
Qomiiiiflmuien^  to  estaUiih  that  oommonlcation. 
It  will  be  for  bim  elso  to  show  ihe  progreaa  of 
the  British  dsiiii,  from  the  solicited  fkror  of  a 
roed,  to  the  assertkm  of  title  to  half  the  terri- 
tory, and  all  the  mountain  frontier  of  Maine ; 
and  it  will  fbrther  be  for  him  to  show  how  he 
Is  deserted  now  by  those  who  Blood  by  him  then. 
It  will  be  for  him  to  expose  the  fiital  blander  at 
Ghent^  in  learing  our  question  of  title  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  European  sovereign,  instead  of 
oonflding  the  marking  of  the  line  to  three  comr 
mlssioners,  as  proposed  in  all  the  prerious  trea- 
ties, and  agreed  to  in  seyeral  of  them.  To  him, 
also,  it  will  belong  to  expose  the  oontiadiction 
between  nijeeting  the  award  fnr  adopting  a  con< 
Tsntional  Ibe,  and  giving  up  part  of  the  territory 
of  Maine ;  and  now  negotiating  a  treaty  which 
adopts  two  oonventional  lines,  gives  np  all  that 
the  award  did,  and  more  too,  and  a  moantain 
frontier  besides;  and  then  pays  money  for 
Boose's  Point,  which  came  to  ns  without  money 
mder  the  award.  It  will  be  for  him  to  do  these 
things.  For  what  purpose  ?  some  one  will  say. 
I  answer,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  vindicating  our 
honor,  our  intelligence,  and  our  good  iaith,  in 
all  this  affidr  with  Qreat  Britain ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  we  are  vnronged  in  charac- 
ter and  in  rights  by  this  treaty ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  similar  wrongs  and  blun- 
ders in  time  to  come.  Maine  may  be  dismem- 
bered, and  her  boundaries  lost,  and  a  great  mili- 
tary power  established  on  three  sides  of  her ; 
but  the  Columbia  is  yet  to  be  saved  ?  There 
we  have  a  repetition  of  the  Northeastern  comedy 
of  errors  on  our  part,  and  of  groundless  preten- 
sion on  the  British  part,  grovring  up  from  a  pe- 
tition for  joint  possession  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, to  an  assertion  of  title  and  threat  of  war ; 
this  groundless  pretension  dignified  into  a  claim 
by  the  lamentable  blunder  of  the  convention  oi 
Lond<m  in  1818.  We  may  save  the  Columbia 
by  showing  the  folly,  or  worse,  which  has  dis- 
membered Mune. 

The  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
was  acceptable  to  the  British,  and  that  avnurd 
was  infinitely  better  for  us;  and  it  was  not 
only  accepted  by  the  British,  but  insisted  upon ; 
and  its  non-execution  on  our  part  was  made  a 
subject  of  remonstrance  and  complaint  against 
nsL  After  this,  can  any  one  believe  that  the 
^peace  miMsion^^  was  sent  out  to  make  war 


upon  us  if  vre  did  not  yield  np  near  double  as 
much  as  she  then  demanded  ?  No^  sir  I  there 
la  no  truth  In  this  cry  of  war.  It  is  only  a 
phantom  collared  np  for  the  oooasiim.  From 
Jadcson  and  Van  Boren  the  British  vronld 
gladly  have  accepted  the  awarded  boundary: 
the  federalists  prevented  it^  and  even  refVised  a 
new  negotiatioii.  Now,  t^  same  federalists 
have,  yielded  double  as  mnch,  and  are  tiii»iritig 
God  that  the  British  condescend  to  aoc^t  it 
Such  is  federalism:  and  the  British  well  knew 
their  time,  and  their  men,  when  they  selected 
the  present  moment  to  send  their  special  mia- 
sion ;  to  double  their  demands ;  and  to  use  ar- 
guments socoessfolly,  which  would  have  been 
indignantly  repelled  when  a  Jackson  or  a  Van 
Buren  was  at  the  head  of  the  government— or, 
rather,  would  never  have  been  used  to  sudi 
Presidents.  The  conduct  of  our  Secretary-ne- 
gotiator is  inexplicable.  He  rejects  tiie  award, 
because  it  dismembers  Maine;  votes  against 
new  negotiations  with  EngUnd ;  and  announces 
himself  ready  to  shoulder  a  musket  and  march 
to  the  hi^iilaad  boundary,  and  there  fight  his 
death  for  it  This  was  under  Jackson's  admin- 
istration. He  now  becomes  negotiator  himself ; 
gives  up  the  highland  bonndsry  in  the  first 
note;  gives  up  all  that  was  awarded  by  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands ;  gives  up  110  miles  on 
this  side  of  that  award ;  gives  up  the  mountain 
barrier  which  covered  Maine,  and  commanded 
the  Hali&x  road  to  Quebec;  gives  $500,000 
for  Rouse's  Point,  which  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
land's  allotted  us  as  our  right 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

BBTTISH  TBEATT:  N0RTHWE8TEBN  BOTJNDABT: 
MB.  BSNTOITB  BPESOH:  EZTBAOTS. 

The  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  never  was  susceptible  of  a  dispute. 
That  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  head 
of  the  Mississii^i  was  disputable,  and  long  dis- 
puted; and  it  will  not  do  to  confound  these 
two  lines,  so  difi^erent  in  themselves,  and  in  their 
political  history.  !nie  line  from  Lake  Superior 
was  fixed  by  landmarks  as  permanent  and  no- 
torious as  the  great  features  of  nature  herself— 
the  Isle  Boyak^  in  the  northwest  of  Lake  So- 
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perior,  and  the  ohain  of  small  lakes  and  rbren 
whidi  led  from  the  north  of  that  isle  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Such  were  the  precise 
oalls  of  the  treaty  cf  1783,  and  no  room  for  dis- 
pute existed  about  it  The  Isle  Royale  was  a 
landmark  in  the  calls  of  the  treaty,  and  a  great 
and  distii^^uished  one  it  was— a  large  rocky 
island  in  Lake  Superior,  fiir  to  the  northwest,  a 
fanndred  miles  from  the  southern  shore ;  unin- 
habitable, and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  Indians 
in  their  canoes ;  and  for  that  reason  beliered  by 
them  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Qreat  Spirit, 
and  called  in  their  language^  Menong,  This 
ide  was  as  notorious  as  the  lake  itself  and  was 
made  a  landmari^  in  the  treaty  d  1783,  and  the 
boundary  line  directed  to  go  to  the  north  of  it^ 
and  then  to  follow  the  cham  of  small  lakes  and 
ifrers  called  ^Long  Lake,''  which  constituted 
tiie  line  of  water  commiinication  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  oommu- 
nloaUon  which  the  Indians  had  followed  beyond 
the  readi  of  tradition,  which  was  the  highway 
of  nations,  and  which  all  trarellers  and  traders 
hsre  followed  since  its  eiistence  became  known 
to  our  first  disooyerers.  A  line  through  the 
Lake  Superior,  from  its  eastern  outlet  to  the 
northward  of  the  Isle  Royale,  leads  direct  to 
this  communication ;  and  the  line  described  was 
eridently  so  described  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  that  precise  communication.  !nie  terms  of 
the  call  are  peculiar.  Through  erery  lake  and 
erery  water-course,  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Lake  Huron,  the  language  of  the  treaty  is  the 
same :  the  line  is  to  follow  the  middle  of  the 
lake.  Through  every  river  it  is  the  same: 
the  middle  pf  the  main  channel  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. On  entering  Lake  Superior,  this  lan- 
guage changes.  It  is  no  longer  the  middle  of 
the  lake  that  is  to  constitute  the  boundary,  but 
a  line  through  the  lake  to  the  ^  northward  "  of 
Isle  Royale — a  boundary  which,  so  fiir  from 
dividing  the  lake  equally,  leaves  almost  two- 
thirds  of  it  on  the  American  side.  The  words 
of  the  treaty  are  these : 

"  Thence  through  Lake  Superior,  northward 
of  the  isles  Royale  and  Philippeaux,  to  the  Long 
Lake ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  Long 
Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  »  &c 

These  are  the  words  of  the  call ;  and  this  va- 
riation of  language,  and  this  difBuent  modo  of 


dividing  the  lake,  were  for  the  obvioiis  purpose 
of  taking  the  shortest  course  to  the  Loi^  Lake, 
or  Pigecm  River,  whidi  led  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  communicatiim  throng^  these  lit- 
tle lakes  and  rivers  was  evidently  the  olject 
aimed  at;  and  the  call  to  the  north  of  Isle 
Royale  was  for  the  puipoee  of  getting  to  that 
olgect.  The  isknd  itself  was  nothing^  except 
as  a  landmari:.  Thou^  large  (for  it  is  near 
one  hundred  miles  in  drcumferenoe),  it  has  no 
value^  neither  for  agriculture,  eommnta^  nor 
war.  It  is  sterile,  inaccessible,  remote  from 
shore ;  and  fit  for  nothing  but  the  nee  to  wfaieh 
the  Indians  consigned  it — the  fiibukNu  resideDOd 
of  a  fabulous  deity.  Nobody  wants  H-HMither 
Indians  nor  white  people.  It  was  assfgned  to 
the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  1788^  not  « 
a  possession,  but  as  a  landmart:,  and  beeaiiaetlie 
shortest  line  through  the  lake,  tothe  well-kaown 
route  which  led  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woodsy  pHMsd 
to  the  north  of  that  isle.  All  this  is  efident 
from  the  maps,  and  all  the  mi^  aro  here  the 
same ;  for  these  features  of.  nature  ara  so  wdl 
defined  that  there  has  never  been  the  least  dis- 
pute about  them.  The  ccmimissionMV  under  the 
Ghent  treaty  (Gen.  Porter  for  the  United  StatH^ 
and  Mr.  Barclay  for  Great  Britain),  thon^  dis- 
agreeing about  several  things,  had  no  diaiyM 
ment  about  Isle  Royale,  and  the  passage  of  the 
line  to  the  north  of  that  isle.  In  their  separate 
reports,  they  agreed  upon  this ;  and  this  settkd 
the  whole  question.  After  going  to  the  north 
of  Isle  Royale,  to  get  out  of  the  lake  at  a  known 
place,  it  would  be  absurd  to  turn  two  hundred 
miles  south,  to  get  out  of  it  at  an  unknown  place. 
The  agreement  upon  Isle  Royale  settled  the 
line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  it  was^  and  as 
it  is :  but  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  year  1790, 
the  English  traveller  and  ftir-trader  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Alexander)  McKenzie,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  Northwest,  travelled  up  this  line  of  water 
communication,  saw  the  advantages  of  its  eaefai- 
sive  possession  by  the  British ;  and  proposed  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Fur  Trade,"  to  obtain  it  by 
turning  the  line  down  from  Isle  Royale^  near 
two  hundred  miles,  to  St.  Louis  River  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  lake.  The  Sari  of  Sel- 
kirk, at  the  head  of  the  Hudson'i  Bay  Conqiai^, 
repeated  the  suggestion ;  and  the  British  govecn- 
ment,  for  ever  attentive  to  the  interests  of  its 
sul^ects,  set  up  a  claim,  through  the  Ghent  oon- 
missioners,  to  the  St  Look  Birer  is  the  1 
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dary.  Mr.  Barelaj  made  the  questioii,  bat  too 
fiuntly  to  obtain  eren  a  reference  to  the  arbitra- 
tor ;  and  Lord  Aahburton  had  too  much  candor 
and  honor  to  reriye  it  He  aet  up  no  pretension 
to  the  St  Louis  Riyer,  as  claimed  by  the  Ghent 
commissioners :  he  presented  the  Pigeon  River 
as  the  ""long  lake"  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
only  asked  for  a  point  six  miles  south  of  that 
river ;  and  he  obtained  all  ho  asked.  His  letter 
of  the  17th  of  July  is  explicit  on  this  point 
He  says: 

^  In  considering  the  second  point  it  really 
appears  of  little  importance  to  eitner  party 
how  the  line  be  determined  through  the  wild 
country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  but  it  is  important  that  some 
line  should  be  fixed  and  khown.  I  would  pro- 
pose that  the  line  be  taken  from  a  point  about 
six  miles  south  of  Pigeon  Riyer,  where  the 
Qrand  Portage  commences  on  the  lake,  and 
continued  alone  the  line  of  the  said  portage, 
alternately  by  land  and  water,  to  Lac  la  Pluie 
— the  existing  route  by  hmd  and  1^  water 
remaining  common  by  both  parties.  This  line 
has  the  Mrantage  of  beinf^  known,  and  attended 
with  no  doubt  or  uncertamty  in  running  it" 

These  are  his  Lordship's  words:  Pigeon 
River,  instead  of  St  Louis  River  I  making  no 
pretension  to  the  four  millions  of  acres  of  fine 
mineral  land  supposed  to  have  been  saved  be- 
tween these  two  rivers ;  and  not  even  alluding 
to  the  absurd  pretension  of  the  Ghent  commis- 
sioner I  After  this,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
candor  and  veracity  of  an  official  paper,  which 
would  make  a  merit  of  having  saved  four  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  fine  mineral  land,  ^  northward 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  the  British  commissioner 
under  the  Ghent  treaty?"  What  must  we 
think  of  the  candor  of  a  paper  which  boasts  of 
having  '*  included  this  within  the  United  States," 
when  it  was  never  out  of  the  United  States  ? 
If  there  is  any  merit  in  the  case,  it  is  in  Lord 
Ashburton — in  his  not  having  claimed  the  200 
miles  between  Pigeon  River  and  St  Louis  River. 
What  he  claimed,  he  got;  and  that  was  the 
southern  line,  commencing  six  miles  south  of 
Pigeon  River,  and  running  south  of  the  true 
line  to  Rainy  Lake.  He  got  this ;  making  a  dif- 
ference of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres, 
and  giving  to  the  British  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  best  route ;  and  a  joint  possession  of 
the  one  which  is  made  the  boundary.  To  un- 
derstand the  value  of  this  concession,  it  must  be 


known  that  there  are  two  lines  of  communksi^ 
tion  tnm  the  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  both  beginning  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
Pigeon  River;  that  these  lines  are  the  channels 
ci  trade  and  travelling,  both  for  Indians,  and 
the  fhr-traders ;  that  tb^  are  water  communi- 
cations; and  that  it  was  a  great  point  with  the 
British,  in  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
In^ans,  to  have  the  exclusive  domimon  of  the 
best  oonununication,  and  a  joint  possession  with 
us  of  the  other.  'Hob  is  what  Lord  Ashburton 
cliumed— ^hat  the  treaty  gave  him— «nd  what 
our  Secretary-negotiator  became  his  agent  and 
solicitor  to  obtain  for  him.  I  quote  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  of  the  2Sth  of  July  to  Mr.  James 
Fei^son,  and  the  answers  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
the  same  date,  and  also  the  letter  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Dekfield,  of  the  20th  of  July,  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  From  these  letters,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  Secretary  put  hims^  to  the  trouble  to 
hunt  testimony  to  justify  his  surrender  of  the 
northern  route  to  the  British ;  that  he  put  lead- 
ing questions  to  his  witnesses,  to  get  the  infor- 
mation which  he  wanted ;  and  that  he  sought 
to  cover  the  sacrifice,  by  depreciating  the  agri- 
cultural value  of  the  knd,  and  treating  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lines  as  a  thing  of  no  im- 
portance. Here  is  the  letter.  I  read  an  extract 
from  It: 

^  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  country 
between  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River  and  the 
Rainy  Lake  ?  Of  what  formation  is  it,  and  how 
is  its  sur&oe  ?  and  will  any  considerable  part  of 
its  area  be  fit  for  cultivation  ?  Are  its  waters 
active  and  running  streams,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States?  Or  are  they  dead  lakes, 
swamps,  and  morasses  ?  If  the  latter  be  their 
general  character,  ttt  what  point,  as  you  proceed 
westward,  do  the  waters  receive  a  more  decided 
character  as  running  streams  ? 

'^  There  are  said  to  be  two  lines  of  communi- 
cation, each  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  por- 
tage, ttom  the  neighborhood  of  Pigeon  River  to 
the  Rainy  Lake :  one  by  way  of  Fowl  Lake,  the 
Saganaga  Lake,  and  the  Cypress  Lake;  the 
other  by  way  of  Arrow  River  and  Lake ;  then 
by  way  of  Saganaga  Lake,  and  through  the  river 
Maligne,  meeting  the  other  route  at  Lake  la 
Oroix,  and  through  the  river  Namekan  to  the 
Rainy  Lake.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  at- 
taching fl^t  preference  to  either  of  these  two 
lines  ?  Or  do  you  consider  it  of  no  importance, 
in  any  point  of  view,  which  may  be  a^^eed  to  7 
Please  be  fhll  and  particular  on  these  several 
pc^nts." 

Here  an  leading  questions,  such  as  the  rules 
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of  evidenoe  forbid  to  be  pat  to  anj  witness,  and 
the  answers  to  which  would  be  saj^ressed  bj 
the  order  of  anj  ooort  in  EngUuid  or  America. 
They  are  called  ^  leading,"'  beoaoie  they  lead 
the  witness  to  the  answer  which  the  lawyer 
wants ;  and  thereby  tend  to  the  perrersicm  of 
Justice.  The  witnesses  are  here  led  to  two 
points :  first,  that  the  country  between  the  two 
routes  or  lines  is  worth  nothing  fi>r  agriculture ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
United  States  which  of  the  two  lines  is  estab- 
lished for  the  boundary.  Thus  led  to  the  de- 
sired points,  the  witnesses  answer.  Mr.  Fergu- 
son says: 

**  As  an  agricultural  district,  this  region  will 
always  be  Talueless.  The  pine  timber  is  of  high 
gromtk,  equal  for  spars,  pmaps,  to  the  Nonray 
pine,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  find  a  market ; 
but  there  are  no  alluYions,  no  arable  lands,  and 
the  whole  country  may  be  described  as  one 
waste  of  rock  and  water. 

'^You  ha¥e  desired  me  also  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  any  preference  which  I  ma^  know 
to  exist  between  the  seteral  lines  cbumed  as 
boundaries  through  this  country,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

"Considering  that  Great  Britun  abandons 
her  chdm  by  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  St.  Louis 
River ;  cedes  also  Sugar  Island  (otherwise  called 
St  George's  Island;  m  the  St.  Marie  River; 
and  agrees,  generally,  to  a  boundary  following 
<  the  old  commercial  route^  commencing  at  the 
Pigeon  River,  I  do  not  thmk  that  any  reason- 
abfe  ground  exists  to  prevent  a  final  determina- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  boundary." 

And  Mr.  Delafield  adds : 

"  As  an  agricultural  district,  it  has  no  value 
or  interest,  even  pro^)ectively,  in  my  opinion. 
If  the  climate  were  smtable  (which  it  is  not),  I 
can  only  say  that  I  never  saw,  in  my  explora- 
tions tliere,  tillable  land  enough  to  sustain  any 
permanent  population  sufficiently  numerous  to 
justify  other  settlements  than  those  of  the  fur- 
traders  ;  and,  I  might  add,  fishermen.  The  fur- 
traders  there  occupied  nearly  all  those  places ; 
and  the  opinion  now  expressed  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  heard  entertained  by  those  most  experienoed 
in  these  northwestern  regions. 

"  There  is,  nevertheless,  much  interest  felt  by 
the  fur-traders  on  this  subject  of  boundary.  To 
them,  it  is  of  much  importance,  as  they  con- 
ceive ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  of  national  importance. 
Had  the  British  conunissioner  consented  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  Pigeon  River  (which  is  the  Long 
Lake  of  MitchSl's  map),  it  is  probable  there 
would  have  been  an  agreement  There  were 
several  reasons  for  his  pertinacity,  and  for  this 
disagreement;  which  belong^  however,  to  the 
private  history  of  the  commission,  and  can  be 


stated  when  required.  The  Pigeon  Biver  is  a 
continuous  water-course.  The  St  Georve's 
Island,  in  the  St  Marie  River,  is  a  TaluaUa 
island,  and  worth  as  much^  pemuM,  as  most  of 
the  country  between  the  Pigeon  Rirer  and  Dog 
River  routk  daimed  for  the  United  States^  in  an 
agricultural  aense." 

These  are  the  answers;  and  while  tbey  tn 
conclusive  upon  the  agricultural  chander  of 
the  country  between  the  two  rontaa,  and  pre- 
sent it  as  of  no  value ;  yet,  cm  the  lelatiTe  im- 
portance of  the  routes  as  boundaries,  they  re- 
fuse to  follow  the  lead  which  the  question  held 
out  to  them,  and  show  that^  aa  conuneraal 
routes,  and,  consequently,  as  commanding  the 
Indians  and  their  trade,  a  question  of  national 
importance  is  involved.  Mr.  IMalIdd  nya  the 
fur-traders  feel  mudi  interest  in  this  boondaiy : 
to  them,  it  is  of  much  importance ;  and  it  i%  in 
&ct,  of  national  importance.  Then  an  the 
words  of  Mr.  Delafield ;  and  they  show  the 
reason  why  Lord  Ashburton  was  so  tenacions 
of  this  change  in  the  boundary.  Bie  wintad  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fur-trade,  and  fiir  tlie  eon* 
sequent  command  whidi  it  would  give  the  Brit- 
ish over  the  Indians  in  time  of  war.  AU  this  is 
apparent ;  yet  our  Secretary  would  only  look  at 
it  as  a  com  and  potato  regkm !  And  finding  it 
not  good  for  that  purpose^  he  surrenders  it  to 
the  British  I  Both  the  witnesses  look  vpon  it 
as  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stately 
and  suppose  some  equivalent  in  other  parts  of 
the  boundary  was  received  for  it  There  was 
no  such  equivalent :  and  thus  this  surrender 
becomes  a  gratuitous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  aggravated  by  the  condescensfon 
of  the  American  Secretary  to  act  as  the  at- 
torney of  the  British  minister,  and  seeking  tes- 
timony by  unfidr  and  illegal  questions ;  and  thsn 
disregarcUng  the  part  of  the 
made  against  his  design. 


CHAPTER   CV. 

BBITIBH  TREATT :  EXTBAJ)mON  ABTIOLI ;  MIL 
BSHTON'S  BPEEOH :  EZTSACT. 


I  PRocxED  to  the  third  subject  and  last  i 

in  the  treaty— the  article  which  stipoktes  tot 

the  mutual   surrender  of  ftafgitiie 
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And  here  agtin  we  ere  at  fimlt  fbr  these  same 
protocolfi.  Not  one  word  is  found  in  the  oor- 
leepondenoe  upon  this  snl^iect)  the  brief  note 
excepted  of  Lord  Ashborton  of  the  9th  of  An- 
gnst—^he  day  of  the  signatnie  of  the  treaty^ 
to  say  that  its  ratification  would  require  the 
consent  of  the  British  parliament^  and  would 
Deoessarilj  be  deUjed  until  the  parliament  met 
Except  this  note,  not  a  word  is  found  upon  the 
subject;  and  this  gives  no  lig^  upon  its  origin, 
progress,  and  formation— nothing  to  show  with 
whom  it  originated— what  necessily  lor  it  in 
this  adTanoed  age  of  dyiUzation,  when  the  com- 
iij  of  nations  delivers  up  fugitive  offenders 
upon  all  proper  occasions— and  when  explana- 
tions upon  eadi  head  of  offences,  and  each  class 
of  fugitives,  is  so  indispensable  to  the  right  un- 
derstanding and  the  sale  execution  of  the  trea- 
ty. Total  and  black  darkness  on  all  these 
points.  Nor  is  any  ray  of  light  found  in  the 
President's  brief  paragraphs  in  reUtion  to  it 
Those  paragraphs  (the  work  of  his  Secretary, 
of  course)  are  limited  to  the  commendation  of 
the  article,  and  are  insidiously  deceptive,  as  I 
shall  show  at  the  proper  time.  It  tells  us 
nothing  that  we  want  to  know  upon  the  origin 
and  design  of  the  article,  and  how  far  it  applies 
to  the  largest  class  of  fugitive  offenders  Irom 
the  United  States— the  slaves  who  escape  with 
their  master's  property,  or  after  taking  his  life 
— ^into  Canada  and  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  message  is  as  silent  as  the  correspondence 
on  all  these  points ;  and  it  is  only  from  looking 
into  past  history,  and  contemporaneous  circum- 
stances, that  we  can  search  for  the  origin  and 
design  of  this  stipulation,  so  unnecessary  in  the 
present  state  of  international  courtesy,  and  so 
useless,  unless  something  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary is  intended.  Looking  into  these  sources, 
and  we  are  authorized  to  refer  the  origin  and 
design  of  the  stipulation  to  the  British  minis- 
ter, and  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  special  mission  with  which  we  have  been 
honored.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not  like  the 
article.  Though  fair  upon  its  &ce,  it  is  difficult 
of  execution.  As  a  general  proposition,  atro- 
cious offenders,  and  especially  between  neigh- 
boring nations,  ought  to  be  given  up ;  but  that 
is  better  done  as  an  affair  of  consent  and  discre- 
tion, than  under  the  constraints  and  embarrass- 
ments of  a  treaty  obligation.  Political  oflfenden 
ou^t  not  to  be  given  up ;  but,  under  the  stem 


requisitions  of  a  treaty  obligation,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  an  eir  parte  accusation,  political  offender! 
may  be  given  up  for  murder,  or  other  crimes, 
real  or  pretended;  and  then  dealt  with  as  their 
government  pleases.  Innocent  persons  should 
not  be  harassed  with  groundless  accusations; 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  these  vexations,  if  all 
emigrants  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  malevo- 
lent informers,  suljeoted  to  arrest  in  a  new  and 
strange  land,  examined  upon  ex  parte  testimo- 
ny, and  sent  back  for  trial  if  a  prolMtble  case  is 
made  out  against  theuL 

This  is  a  sulgect  long  since  considered  in  our 
country,  and  on  whidi  we  have  the  benefit  both 
of  wise  opinions  and  of  some  experience.  Mr. 
Jefferson  explored  the  whole  subject  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Wash- 
ington, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
surrenders  could  only  be  made  under  three 
limitations : — 1.  Between  coterminous  com^ 
tries.  2.  For  high  offences.  3.  A  special  pro- 
vision against  political  offenders.  Under  these 
limitations,  as  hr  back  as  the  year  1793,  Mr. 
Jefferson  proposed  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
(the  only  countries  with  which  we  held  coter- 
minous dominions,  and  only  for  their  adjacent 
provinces)  a  mutual  delivery  of  fugitive  crimi- 
nals.   His  proposition  was  in  these  words : 

"Any  person  having  committed  murder  of 
malice  prepense,  not  of  the  nature  of  treason,  or 
forgery,  within  the  United  States  or  the  SptLOr 
ish  provinces  cuijoining  thereto,  and  fleeing 
from  the  justice  of  the  country,  snail  be  deliv- 
ered up  oy  the  government  wnere  he  shall  be 
found,  to  that  from  which  he  fled,  whenever  de- 
manded by  the  same." 

This  was  the  proposition  of  that  great  states- 
man :  and  how  different  from  those  which  we 
find  in  tlus  treaty !  Instead  of  being  confined 
to  coterminous  dominions,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  is  taken  for  the  theatre  of  the 
crime ;  and  that  includes,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  possessions  all  over  the  world,  and 
every  ship  on  every  sea  that  sails  under  her 
flag.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  two  of- 
fences of  high  degree— murder  and  forgery — 
one  against  life,  the  other  against  property — 
this  article  extends  to  seven  offences ;  some  of 
which  may  be  incurred  for  a  shilling's  worth 
of  property,  and  another  of  them  without 
touching  or  iiyuring  a  human  being.  Instead 
of  a  special  proviskm  fn  &vor  of  politioal  d^ 
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fenders,  the  insinqgeiit  or  rebel  maj  be  pwea  up 
for  murder,  and  then  hanged  and  quartered  for 
treason ;  and  in  the  long  catalogue  of  seven  of- 
fences, a  charge  may  be  made,  and  an  ex  parte 
ease  established,  against  any  political  offender 
which  the  British  goyemment  shall  choose  to 
pnrsue. 

To  palliate  tlus  article,  and  rmidfesr  it  more 
acceptable  to  us,  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
copied  from  the  27th  article  of  Mr.  Jay's  trea- 
ty. That  apology  for  it,  eren  if  exactly  tme, 
would  be  but  a  poor  recommendation  of  it  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty  was  no  feyorite  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  especially  with  that  part  of  the  people 
which  constituted  the  republican  party.  Least 
of  all  was  this  27th  article  a  feyorite  with  them. 
It  was  under  that  article  that  the  femous  Jonsr 
than  Bobbins,  alias  Thomas  Nash,  was  surren- 
dered— a  surrender  which  contributed  laigely 
to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  oyerthrow 
of  the  federal  party,  in  1800.  The  apology 
would  be  poor,  if  true :  but  it  happens  to  be 
not  exactly  true.  The  article  in  tiie  Webster 
treaty  differs  widely  from  the  one  in  Jay's 
treaty — and  all  for  the  worse.  The  imitation 
is  far  worse  than  the  original — about  as  much 
worse  as  modem  whiggery  is  worse  than  an- 
cient federalism.  Here  are  the  two  articles ; 
let  us  compare  them : 

Mr.  Webster's  Treaty. 

^Article  10.— It  is  agreed  that  the  United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  upon 
mutual  requisitions  by  them,  or  tlieir  ministers, 
officers,  or  authorities,  respectiyely  made,  de- 
liyer  up  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  or  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  piracy,  or  ar- 
son, or  robbery,  or  forgery^  or  the  utterance  of 
forged  papers  committM  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be 
found,  within  the  territories  of  the  other :  pro- 
yided,  that  this  shall  only  be  done,  upon  such 
eyidenoe  of  criminality  as,  aocoroing  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  fogitive  or  person 
so  charged  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  ap- 
prehension and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the 
crime  or  offence  had  there  been  committed; 
and  the  respectiye  judges  and  other  magistrates 
shall  haye  power,  jurisdiction^  and  authority, 
upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a 
ynurant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitiye  or 
person  so  charged,  that  he  may  be  brought  be- 
fore such  Judges,  or  other  magistrates,  respec- 
tively, to  the  end  that  the  eyidenoe  of  criminali- 


ty may  be  heard  and  considered ;  and  ii|  on 
such  hearing,  the  eyidenoe  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  Bustun  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  examining  jud^  or  magistrate,  to  oertiiy 
the  same  to  the  proper  exeeutiye  authority, 
that  a  warrant  may  issue  for  the  aurrendar  of 
such  fuffitiye.  The  expense  of  sudi  amirehen- 
sion  ana  delivery  shall  be  borne  and  oefrayed 
by  the  party  who  mains  the  requiaition,  and 
receives  the  fugitive." 

Mr.  Jat's  Trsatt. 

^  ilr/tc2e  27.— It  is  further  agreed  that  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  United  States,  on  mntoal  rtqpSm- 
tions  by  them,  respectively,  or  by  thdr  rmpee- 
tive  ministers,  or  officers,  authorised  to  nuike 
the  same,  will  deliver  up  to  justice  aU  peraoos 
who,  being  charged  with  murder,  or  forgery, 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  dtbw, 
shall  seek  an  asylum  within  anr  of  tha  coon- 
tries  of  the  other:  provided,  that  this  ahaU 
only  be  done  on  sudi  evidence  of  criminality  as, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  wliere  the 
fugitive  or  person  so  char^^ed  ahall  be  knndf 
would  justi^  his  apprehension  and  oommitDieot 
for  trial  if  the  offence  had  there  been  commit- 
ted. The  exnense  of  such  mprehenakm  and 
delivery  shall  be  borne  and  demyed  hv  those 
who  make  the  requisition,  and  reoeive  the  fi^gi- 
tive." 


These  are  the  two  articles,  and  tlie  diflmnoe 
betweeen  them  is  great  and  striking.  First, 
the  number  of  offences  for  which  delivery  of  the 
offender  is  to  be  made,  is  much  greater  in  the 
present  treaty.  Mr.  Jay's  article  is  limited  to 
two  offences— murder  and  foi^gery:  the  two 
proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson;  but  witfaont  his 
qualification  to  exclude  political  oflenoes,  and  to 
confine  the  deliveries  to  offenders  fbom  ootenni- 
nous  dominions.  The  present  treaty  embraces 
these  two,  and  five  others,  making  seven  In  the 
whole.  The  five  added  offences  are — assanlt, 
with  intent  to  commit  murder;  inracy;  rob- 
bery; arson;  and  the  utterance  of  forged  pa- 
per. These  additional  five  offences,  thoajg^ 
high  in  name,  might  be  very  small  in  degree. 
Assault,  with  intent  to  murder,  might  be  vrith- 
out  touching  or  hurting  any  person ;  finr,  to  lift 
a  weapon  at  a  person  within  striking  distanoe, 
without  striking,  is  an  assault :  to  level  a  fire- 
arm at  a  person  within  carrying  distance^  aad 
without  firing,  is  an  assault ;  and  the  oftnoe 
being  in  the  intent,  is  difficult  of  proot  Mn 
Jefferson  excluded  it,  and  so  did  Jay^  treaty; 
because  the  ofience  was  too  small  and  too 
equivocal  to  be  made  a  matter  of  intanatioiial 
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amngement  Pincy  was  ezdaded,  beoMue  it 
was  absurd  to  speak  of  a  pirate's  ooimtiy.  He 
has  no  country*  He  is  hostis  humani  generis 
— ^the  eoeakj  of  the  homan  race ;  and  is  hung 
whererer  he  is  canght  The  robbery  might  be 
of  a  shilling's  worth  of  bread ;  the  arson,  of 
burning  a  straw  shed ;  the  ntteraaoe  of  forged 
p^)er,  might  be  the  emission  or  passing  of  a 
ooanterfeit  sixpence.  AH  these  were  excluded 
from  Jay's  treaty,  because  of  their  possible  in- 
significance, and  the  door  they  opened  to  abuse 
in  harassing  the  innocent^  and  in  multiplying 
the  chances  for  getting  hold  of  a  political  of- 
fender for  some  other  offence,  and  then  punish- 
ing him  for  his  politics. 

Striking  as  these  differences  are  between  the 
present  article  and  that  of  Mr.  Jay's  trealy, 
there  is  a  still  more  essential  difference  in 
another  part ;  and  a  difference  which  nullifies 
the  article  in  its  only  material  bearing  in  our 
favor.  It  is  this :  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  referred  the 
deliyery  of  the  fugitive  to  the  executive  power. 
This  treaty  intervenes  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
quires two  decisions  from  a  judge  or  magistrato 
before  the  governor  can  act  This  nullifies  the 
treafy  in  all  that  relates  to  fugitive  slaves  guil- 
ty of  crimes  against  their  masters.  In  the  eye 
of  the  British  law,  they  have  no  master,  and 
can  comnut  no  offence  against  such  a  person  in 
asserting  their  liberty  against  him,  even  unto 
death.  A  slave  may  Idll  his  master,  if  necessa- 
ry to  his  escape.  This  is  l^al  under  British 
law ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  abolition  feel- 
ing throughout  the  British  dominions,  such  kill- 
ing would  not  only  be  considered  &ir,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  meritorious  and  laudable. 
What  chance  for  the  recovery  of  such  a  slave 
under  this  treaty?  Read  it — the  concluding 
part—after  the  word  "committed,"  and  see 
what  is  the  process  to  be  gone  through.  Com- 
plaint is  to  be  made  to  a  British  judge  or  jus- 
tice. The  fugitive  is  brought  before  this  judge 
or  justice,  that  the  evidence  of  the  criminality 
may  be  heard  and  considered — such  evidence  as 
would  justify  the  apprehension,  commitment, 
and  trial  of  the  party,  if  the  offence  had  been 
committed  there.  I^  upon  this  hearing,  the 
evidence  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
charge,  the  judge  or  magistrate  is  to  certify  the 
fibct  to  the  executive  authority ;  and  then,  and 
not  until  then,  the  surrender  can  be  made. 
This  is  the  process ;  end  in  all  this  the  new 


treaty  differs  from  Jay's.  Under  his  treaty, 
the  delivery  was  a  ministerial  act^  referring 
itself  to  the  authority  of  the  governor :  und« 
this  treaty,  it  becomes  a  judicial  act,  referring 
itself  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  must 
twice  decide  against  the  slave  (first,  in  issuing 
the  warrant ;  and  next,  in  trying  it)  before  the 
governor  csn  order  the  surrender.  Twice  judi- 
cial discretion  interposes  a  barrier,  which  can- 
not  be  forced ;  and  behind  which  the  slave,  who 
has  robbed  or  killed  his  master,  may  repose  in 
safety.  What  evidence  of  criminality  will  sat- 
isfy the  judgb,  when  the  act  itself  is  no  crime 
in  his  eyes,  or  under  his  laws,  and  when  all  his 
sympathies  are  on  the  side  of  the  slave?  What 
chance  would  there  be  for  the  judicial  surren- 
der of  offendmg  slaves  in  the  British  dominions, 
under  this  treaty,  when  the  provisions  of  our 
own  constitution,  within  the  States  of  our  own 
Union,  in  relation  to  fbgitive  slaves,  cannot  be 
executed  ?  We  all  know  that  a  judicial  trial  is 
immunity  to  a  slave  pursued  by  his  owner,  in 
many  of  our  own  States.  Can  such  trials  be 
expected  to  result  better  for  the  owner  in  the 
British  dominions,  where  the  relation  of  ma»- 
ter  and  slave  is  not  admitted,  and  where  aboli- 
tionism is  the  policy  of  the  government,  the 
voice  of  the  law,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  ? 
Killing  his  master  in  defence  of  his  liberty,  is 
no  offence  in  the  eye  of  British  law  or  British 
people;  and  no  slave  will  ever  be  given  up 
for  it. 

(Mr.  Wright  here  said,  that  counterfeiting 
American  securities,  or  bank  notes,  was  no  of- 
fence in  Canada ;  and  the  same  question  might 
arise  there  in  relation  to  forgers.) 

Mr.  Benton  resumed.  Better  far  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  Forgers  are  now  given  up 
in  Canada,  by  executive  authority,  when  they 
fiy  to  that  province.  This  is  done  in  the  spirit 
of  good  neighborhood ;  and  because  all  honest 
governments  have  an  interest  in  suppressing 
crimes,  and  repelling  criminals.  The  governor 
acts  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  dictates 
of  decency  and  justice.  Not  so  with  the  judge. 
He  must  go  by  the  law;  and  when  there  is  no 
law  against  the  offence,  he  has  nothing  to  justi- 
fy him  in  delivering  the  offender. 

Conventions  for  the  mutual  surrender  of 
large  offenders,  where  dominions  are  coter- 
minous, might  be  proper.  limited,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1793,  and  they  might 
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be  beneficial  in  ropprowkm  of  border  crimee 
and  the  preserratMrn  of  order  and  justioe.  Bat 
extended  as  this  is  to  a  long  list  of  offenders — 
ureetricted  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  murder— i^ 
plying  to  dominions  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  ships  in  every  sea — ^it  can  be  nothing 
bat  the  source  of  indiyidual  annoyance  and  na- 
tional recrimination.  Besidee,  if  we  sunender 
to  Great  Britain,  why  not  to  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  France,  and  all  the  countries  of  the 
world?  If  we  pve  up  the  Irishman  to  Eng- 
land, why  not  the  Pole  to  Russia,  the  Italian  to 
Austria,  the  German  to  his  prince ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  catalogue  of  nations  7  Sir,  the 
article  is  a  pestiferous  one ;  and  as  it  is  deter- 
minable upon  notice,  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
the  American  people  to  elect  a  President  who 
will  give  the  notice,  and  so  put  an  end  to  its 
existence. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  natural  feelings  of 
the  country,  against  high  crimes  and  border 
offenders,  and  in  &vor  of  political  liberty,  the 
message  of  the  President  communicating  and 
recommending  this  treaty  to  us,  carefully  pre- 
sents this  article  as  conforming  to  our  feelings 
in  all  these  particukrs.  It  is  represented  as 
applicable  only  to  hi{^  crimes — to  border  of- 
fenders; and  to  offences  not  political  In  all 
this,  the  message  is  disingenuous  and  deoeptive^ 
and  calculated  to  ravish  from  the  ignorant  and 
the  thoughtless  an  applause  to  which  the  treaty 
is  not  entitled.    It  says : 

^  The  surrender  to  justice  of  persons  who, 
having  committed  high  crimes,  seek  an  aeylum 
in  the  territories  of  a  neighboring  nation,  would 
seem  to  be  an  act  due  to  the  cause  of  general 
justice,  and  properly  belonging  to  the  present 
state  of  crrilisadon  and  intercourse.  The  Brit- 
ith  provinces  of  North  America  are  separated 
from  the  States  of  the  Union  by  a  line  of  sev- 
eral thousand  miles ;  and.  along  portions  of  this 
line,  the  amount  of  popiulation  on  either  side  is 
quite  considerable,  ithile  the  paseage  of  the 
btmndary  is  always  easy, 

^  Offenders  against  the  law  on  the  one  side 
transfer  themselves  to  the  other.  Sometimes, 
with  great  difficulty  they  are  brought  to  jus- 
tice ;  but  very  oft«i  they^  wholly  escape.  A 
oonsdousness  of  immunity,  from  the  power  of 
avoiding  justice  in  this  way.  instigates  the  un- 
prindpled  and  reckless  to  tne  conmiission  of 
offisnces;  and  the  peace  and  good  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  border  are  consequently  often  dis- 


^  In  the  case  of  offenders  fleeing  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States,  the  governors  of  States 


are  often  applied  to  for  thnr  surrender ;  and 
questions  m  a  versr  embarrassing  nature  arise 
from  these  amplications.  It  has  been  thragbt 
highly  important,  therelbre,  to  provide  for  the 
whole  case  by  a  proper  treaty  stipulation.  The 
article  on  the  solgect,  in  the  pon^oeed  treaty,  is 
carefhlly  confined  to  such  offences  as  all  man- 
kind agree  to  regard  as  hehious  and  dertructive 
of  the  security  St  life  and  of  property.  In  this 
careAil  and  specific  «iumeratioii  of  crimes,  the 
olject  has  beoi  to  exclude  all  political  ofienoei^ 
or  criminal  charges  arising  firmn  wars  or  intes- 
tine commotions.  Treason,  misprision  of  trea- 
son, libels,  desertion  from  military  serrioe,  uid 
other  offences  of  a  similar  cfaarMter,  are  ex- 
cluded.'' 

In  these  phrases  the  message  recommends 
the  article  to  the  Senate  and  the  country ;  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  fidlacious  and  decep- 
tive than  such  a  recommendation.  It  confines 
the  surrender  to  border  offenders — Canadian 
fugitives :  yet  the  treaty  extends  it  to  all  per- 
sons committing  offences  under  the  ^jurisdic- 
tion "  of  Great  Britain— a  term  which  includes 
all  her  territory  throughout  the  world,  and 
every  ship  or  fort  over  wMch  her  flag  waves. 
The  message  confines  the  surrender  to  hi^ 
crimes :  yet  we  have  seen  that  the  treaty  in- 
cludes crimes  which  may  be  of  low  degree— 
low  indeed !  A  hare  or  a  partridge  firom  a  pre- 
serve ;  a  loaf  of  bread  to  sustain  life ;  a  sixpen- 
ny counterfeit  note  passed;  a  shed  burnt;  a 
weapon  lifted,  without  striking !  The  message 
says  all  political  crimes,  all  treasons,  miqaision 
of  treason,  libels,  and  desertions  are  excluded. 
The  treaty  shows  that  these  offences  are  not 
excluded— that  the  limitations  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  are  not  inserted ;  and,  consequently, 
under  the  head  of  murder,  the  insurgent,  the 
rebel,  and  the  traitor  who  has  shed  blood,  may 
be  given  up ;  and  so  of  other  offences.  When 
once  surrendered,  he  may  be  tried  for  any  thing. 
The  fete  of  JonathAn  Roblnns,  alias  Nash,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  all  this.  He  was  a  British 
sailor— was  guilty  of  mutiny,  murder,  and  ]»- 
racy  on  the  frigate  Hermione— desert^  to  the 
United  States— was  demanded  by  the  British 
minister  as  a  murderer  under  Ji^s  trea«y — 
given  up  as  a  murderer— then  tried  bj  a  ooort- 
martial  on  board  a  man-of-war  fer  mutinj,  mui^ 
der,  desertion,  and  piracy— found  guilty— exe- 
cuted—and  his  body  hung  in  chains  firom  the 
yard-arm  of  a  man-of-war.  And  so  it  would  be 
again.    The  man  given  up  for  one  oflbnoei  would 
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be  tried  for  another ;  and  in  the  number  and  in- 
significanoe  of  the  offenoes  for  which  he  might 
be  surrendered,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  anj  yictim  that  a  foreign  government 
chose  to  pursue.  If  this  article  had  been  in 
force  in  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  had  esci^ed  to  the  United 
States  after  wounding,  as  he  did,  sereral  of  the 
mjrrmidons  who  arrested  him,  he  might  have 
been  demanded  as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  for 
the  assault  with  intent  to  kill ;  and  then  tried 
for  treason,  and  hanged  and  quartered ;  and  such 
will  be  the  operation  of  the  article  if  it  continues. 


CHAPTER    CTI. 

BEinSH  TREATY;  AFEIGAN  SQUADRON  FOB  THE 
SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  SLATE  TRADE ;  MR.  BEN- 
TONS  SPEECH;  EXTRACT. 

The  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  is 
the  second  subject  included  in  the  treaty ;  and 
here  the  r^ret  renews  itself  at  the  absence  of 
all  the  customary  lights  upon  the  origin  and 
progress  of  treaty  stipulations.  No  minutes  of 
conference;  no  protocols;  no  draughts  or 
counterdraughts ;  no  diplomatic  notes;  not  a 
word  of  any  kind  from  one  negotiator  to  the 
other.  Nothing  in  relation  to  the  subject,  in 
the  shape  of  negotiation,  is  communicated  to  us. 
Even  the  section  of  the  correspondence  entitled 
^Suppression  of  the  slave-trade^^ — even  this 
section  professedly  devoted  to  the  subject,  con- 
tidns  not  a  syllable  upon  it  from  the  negotiators 
to  each  other,  or  to  their  Governments ;  but 
opens  and  doses  with  communications  from 
American  naval  officers,  evidently  extracted 
from  them  by  the  American  negotiator,  to  justify 
the  forthcoming  of  preconceived  and  foregone 
conclusions.  Never  since  the  art  of  writing  was 
invented  could  there  have  been  a  treaty  of  such 
magnitude  negotiated  with  such  total  absence  of 
necessary  light  upon  the  history  of  its  forma- 
tion. Lamentable  as  is  this  defect  of  light 
upon  the  formation  of  the  treaty  generally,  it 
becomes  particularly  so  at  this  point,  where  a 
stipulation  new,  delicate,  and  embarrassing,  has 
been  unexpectedly  introduced,  and  falls  upon 
us  as  abruptly  as  if  it  fell  from  the  clouds. 
In  the  absence  of  all  appropriate  information 
Vol.  II.— 29 


from  the  negotiators  themselves,  I  am  driven  to 
glean  among  the  scanty  paragraphs  of  the 
President's  message,  and  in  the  answers  of  th« 
naval  officers  to  the  Secretaiy's  inquirieap 
Though  silent  as  to  the  origin  aiKl  progress  ol 
the  proposition  for  this  novel  alliance,  they  still 
show  the  important  particular  of  the  motives 
which  caused  it 

Passing  from  the  political  oonsequences  of 
this  entanglement— consequences  whidi  no 
human  foresight  can  reach — ^I  come  to  the  im- 
mediate and  practical  effects  whidi  lie  withm 
our  view,  and  whidi  display  the  enormous  in- 
expediency of  the  measure.  First:  the  expense 
in  money — an  item  which  would  seem  to  be 
entitled  to  some  regard  in  the  present  deplorable 
state  of  the  treasury — in  the  present  cry  for  re- 
trenchment—and in  the  present  heavy  taxation 
upon  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  This 
expense  for  80  guns  will  be  about  $750,000  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  loss  of  livee. 
I  speak  of  the  whole  expense,  as  part  of  the 
naval  establishment  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  of  the  mere  expense  of  working  the  ships 
after  they  have  gone  to  sea.  Nine  thousand 
dollars  per  gun  is  about  the  expense  of  the 
establishment ;  80  guns  would  be  $720,000  per 
annum,  which  is  $3,600,000  for  five  years.  But 
the  squadron  is  not  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
80  guns ;  that  is  the  minimum  limit:  it  is  to  be 
80  guns  "  at  the  least."  And  if  the  party  whidi 
granted  these  80  shall  continue  in  power.  Great 
Britain  may  find  it  as  easy  to  double  the  nmn- 
ber,  as  it  was  to  obtain  the  first  eighty.  Nor 
is  the  time  limited  to  five  years ;  it  is  only  de- 
terminable after  that  period  by  giving  notice ; 
a  notice  not  to  be  expected  firom  those  who  made 
the  treaty.  At  the  least,  then,  the  moneyed  ex- 
pense is  to  be  $3,600,000 ;  if  the  present  party 
continues  in  power,  it  may  double  or  treble  that 
amount ;  and  this,  besides  the  cost  of  the  ships. 
Such  is  the  moneyed  expense.  In  ships,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  vessels  must  be  great  We  are  to 
prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  a 
coast  4,000  miles  fh>m  home,  the  adequate 
number  of  vessels  to  carry  these  80  guns.  It 
is  not  suffident  to  send  the  number  there; 
they  must  be  kept  up  and  maintained  in  ser- 
vice there ;  and  this  will  require  .constant  &Er 
penses  to  repair  ii\juries,  supply  losses  and  cover 
casualties.  In  the  employment  of  men,  and  the 
waste  of  life  and  health,  the  expenditoze  mnsl- 
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be  large.  Ten  men  and  two  officers  to  the  gon, 
is  the  smalleBt  estimate  that  can  be  admitted. 
This  would  require  a  complement  of  960  men. 
Including  all  the  necessary  equipage  of  the  ship, 
and  aboTe  1,000  persons  will  be  constantly  re- 
quired. These  are  to  be  employed  at  a  yast 
distance  from  home ;  on  a  savage  coast ;  in  a 
perilous  service ;  on  both  sides  of  the  equator ; 
and  in  a  climate  which  is  death  to  the  white 
race.  This  waste  of  men — this  wear  and  tear 
of  life  and  constitution — should  stand  for  some- 
thing in  a  Christian  land,  and  in  this  age  of 
roaming  philanthrophy ;  unless,  indeed,  in  ex- 
cessive love  for  the  blacks,  it  is  deemed  meri- 
torious to  destroy  the  whites.  The  field  of  ope- 
rations for  this  squadron  is  great ;  the  term 
^ coast  of  Africa"  having  an  immense  applica- 
tion in  the  vocabulary  of  the  slave-trade.  On 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  according  to  the 
replies  of  the  naval  officers  Bell  and  Paine,  the 
trade  is  carried  on  from  Senegal  to  Gape  Frio^ 
a  distance  of  3,600  miles,  following  its  windings 
as  the  watching  squadrons  would  have  to  go. 
But  the  track  of  the  slavers  between  Africa  and 
America  has  to  be  watched,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate coast ;  and  this  embraces  a  space  in  the 
ocean  of  35  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator 
(say  four  thousand  miles),  and  covering  the 
American  coast  from  Cuba  to  Rio  Janeiro ;  so 
that  the  coast  of  Africa— the  western  coast 
alone — embraces  a  diagram  of  the  ocean  of  near 
4^000  miles  every  way,  having  the  equator  in 
the  centre,  and  bounded  east  and  west  by  the 
New  and  ihe  Old  World.  This  is  for  the  western 
coast  only :  the  eastern  is  nearly  as  large.  The 
same  naval  officers  say  that  a  large  trade  in  ne- 
groes is  carried  on  in  the  Mahometan  countries 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  GulfJ 
and  in  the  Portuguese  East  India  colonies ;  and, 
what  is  worthy  to  be  told,  it  is  also  carried  on 
in  the  British  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  other 
British  Asiatic  possessions.  It  is  true,  the 
officers  say  the  American  slavers  are  not  yet 
there ;  but  go  there  they  will,  according  to  all 
the  laws  of  trading  and  hunting,  the  moment 
they  are  disturbed,  or  the  trade  fails  on  the 
western  coast  Wherever  the  trade  exists,  the 
oombined  pow^s  must  follow  it:  for  good  is 
not  to  be  done  by  halves,  and  philanthropy  is 
not  to  bo  cffcumscribed  by  coasts  and  hititudes. 
Among  all  the  strange  features  in  the  comedy 
of  errors  which  has  ended  in  this  treaty,  that 


of  sending  American  ministers  abroad,  to  dose 
the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slave-trade^ 
is  the  most  striking.  Not  content  with  the  ex- 
penses, loss  of  life,  and  political  entanglement 
of  this  alliance,  we  must  electioneer  for  Insults, 
and  send  ministers  abroad  to  receive,  pocket, 
and  bring  them  home. 

In  what  circumstances  do  we  undertake  all 
this  fine  work?  What  is  our  oondttkm  at 
home,  while  thus  going  abroad  in  aeardi  of  em- 
ployment? We  raise  1,000  men  tar  foreign 
service,  while  reducing  our  little  anny  at  home ! 
We  send  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  dis- 
mounting our  dragoons  on  the  frontiers  of  Mia- 
souri  and  Arkansas  I  We  protect  Africa  frtnn 
slave-dealers,  and  abandon  Florida  to  savage 
butchery  I  We  send  cannon,  shot^  sheUs,  pow- 
der, lead,  bombs,  and  baUs,  to  Africa,  white  de- 
nying arms  and  ammunition  to  the  young  men 
who  go  to  Florida !  We  give  food,  dotheSi  pay, 
to  the  men  who  go  to  Africa,  and  deny  rations 
even  to  those  who  go  to  Florida !  We  cry  out 
for  retrenchment,  and  scatter  $3,600,000  at  one 
broad  cast  of  Hie  hand!  We  tax  tea  and 
cofiee,  and  send  the  money  to  Africa !  We  are 
borrowing  and  taxing,  and  strikiog  paper  money, 
and  reducing  expenses  at  home,  when  engaging 
in  this  new  and  vast  expense  for  the  ddenoe  of 
Africa  I  What  madness  and  folly !  Has  Don 
Quixote  come  to  life,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  our  Government,  and  taken  the  negroes 
of  Africa,  instead  of  the  damsels  of  Spain,  for 
the  objects  of  his  chivalrous  protection  ? 
J  The  slave-trade  is  diabolical  and  infiunons; 
but  Great  Britain  is  not  the  country  to  read  us 
a  lesson  upon  its  atrocity,  or  to  stimulate  our 
exertions  to  suppress  it  The  nation  which,  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  made  the  aniefi/o— the 
slave  contract— a  condition  of  peace,  fightii^  oo 
till  she  obtained  it;  the  nation  which  «itaikd 
African  slavery  upon  us — which  rejected  our 
colonial  statutes  for  its  suppression  ^— which 

*  He  bM  waged  eroel  war  againit  bmnaa  lUktiire  UmI^  Tt»» 
latlng  its  moat  sacred  rights  of  life  aad  hbmtj  In  the 
of  a  distant  people  who  MTer  offsoded  him,  eapdvatiag 
carrying  them  into  darerj  in  another  hemispbew^  or  to  ii 
miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither^    TUa 
warlkre— the  opprobiiom  of  <«^W  powers— Is  the  wasArn 
the  Christian  king  of  Great  Britain,  determined  to  keep  op 
a  market  where  m«»  shoald  be  boogfat  and  sold.    He  I 
proetitnted  his  negatiTe  for  soppreasfng  eretj  IsglslBliTe  i 
tempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  this  sseerable  <o—aree;  ai 
that  this  assemblage  of  horrois  might  want  urn  fteC  sTdisd 
gnished  dje,  he  Is  now  eidting  the  VS17  poeplt  tsiln  Is  M 
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has  many,  many  ten  millions,  of  white  suhjects 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  in  greater  slavery  of  body 
and  mind,  in  more  bodily  misery  and  mental 
darkness,  than  any  black  slaves  in  the  United 
States; — such  a  nation  has  no  right  to  cajole  or 
to  dragoon  us  into  allianoos  and  expenses  for 
the  suppression  of  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  have  done  our  part  on  that  subject.  Con- 
sidering the  example  and  instruction  we  had 
from  Great  Britain,  we  have  done  a  wonderful 
part  The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
mainly  made  by  slaveholding  States,  authoriied 
Congress  to  put  an  end  to  the  importation  of 
slaves  by  a  given  day.  Anticipating  the  limited 
day  by  legislative  action,  the  Congress  had  the 
law  ready  to  take  effect  on  the  day  permitted 
by  the  constitution.  On  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1808,  Thomas  Jefferson  being  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  importation  of  slaves  be- 
came unlawful  and  criminal.  A  subsequent  act 
of  Congress  following  up  the  idea  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  his  first  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, qualified  the  crime  as  piratical,  and 
delivered  up  its  pursuers  to  the  sword  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  the  world,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  Vessels  of  war 
cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  our  act  of 
1819.  have  been  directed  to  search  our  own  ves- 
sels— to  arrest  the  violators  of  the  law,  and 
bring  them  in— the  ships  for  confiscation,  and 
the  men  for  punishment.  This  was  doing 
enough — enough  for  a  young  country,  far  re- 
mote in  the  New  World,  and  whose  policy  is  to 
avoid  foreign  connections  and  entangling  alli- 
ances. We  did  this  voluntarily,  without  insti- 
gation, and  without  supervision  from  abroad; 
and  now  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  Great 
Britain  to  assume  a  superiority  over  us  in  this 
particular,  and  bind  us  in  treaty  stipulations, 
which  destroy  all  the  merit  of  a  voluntary  ac- 
tion. We  have  done  enough ;  and  it  is  no  part 
of  our  business  to  exalt  still  higher  the  fimati- 
cal  spirit  of  abolition,  which  is  now  become  the 
stalking-horse  of  nations  and  of  political  powers. 
Our  country  contains  many  slaves,  derived  from 
Africa ;  and,  while  holding  these,  it  is  neither 

among  us,  and  to  purchase  that  liberty  of  whieh  he  has  de- 
prived them,  by  murdering  the  people  on  whom  he  hM  ob- 
tmded  them ;  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  agalnftt 
the  liberties  of  one  people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them 
to  commit  against  the  lives  of  another.**— {(7r<i7<nai  drttuffht 
pfIKe  Declaration  ttf  Tndep&ndmiee^  oi  drawn  hy  Mr,  «/^ 
ferton,  and  before  it  teas  altered  by  the  committee.} 


politic  nor  decent  to  join  the  crusade  of  Euro- 
pean powers  to  put  down  the  African  slave- 
trade.  From  combinations  of  powers  against 
the  present  slave-takers,  there  is  but  a  step  to 
the  combination  of  the  same  powers  against  the 
present  slaveholders;  and  it  is  not  for  the 
United  States  to  join  in  the  first  morement^ 
which  leads  to  the  second.  ^'No  entangling 
alliances "  should  be  her  motto!  And  as  for 
her  part  in  preventing  the  foreign  slave-trade,  it 
is  sufficient  that  she  prevents  her  own  citizens, 
in  her  own  way,  from  engaging  in  it ;  and  that 
she  takes  care  to  become  neither  the  instru- 
ment, nor  the  victim,  of  European  combinations 
for  its  suppression. 

The  eighth  and  Lttth  articles  of  the  treaty 
bind  us  to  this  naval  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 
By  these  articles  we  stipulate  to  keep  a  squad- 
ron of  at  least  80  guns  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
five  years  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade— 
with  a  frirther  stipulation  to  keep  it  up  until 
one  or  the  other  party  shall  give  notice  of  a  de- 
sign to  retire  from  it.  This  is  the  insidious 
way  of  getting  an  onerous  measure  saddled  upon 
the  country.  Short-sighted  people  are  had- 
nated  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  burden  when  they  please ;  but  such  burdens 
are  always  found  to  be  the  most  interminable. 
In  this  case  Great  Britain  will  never  give  the 
notice :  our  government  will  not  without  a  con- 
gressional recommendation,  and  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  unite  the  two  Houses  in  a  request. 
The  stipulation  may  be  considered  permanent 
under  the  delusion  of  a  five  years'  limit,  and  an 
optional  continuance. 

The  papers  communicated  do  not  show  at 
whose  instance  these  articles  were  inserted; 
and  the  absence  of  all  minutes  of  conferences 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  to  trace  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress in  the  hands  of  the  negotiators.  The  littie 
that  is  seen  would  indicate  its  origin  to  be 
wholly  American;  evidence  aliunde  proves  it 
to  be  wholly  British ;  and  that  our  Secretary- 
negotiator  was  only  doing  the  work  of  the  Brit- 
ish minister  in  assuming  the  ostensible  pater- 
nity of  the  articles.  In  the  papers  conmiuni- 
cated,  there  is  not  a  syllable  upon  the  subject 
from  Lord  Ashburton.  His  filler  is  not  seen 
in  the  affair.  Mr.  Webster  appears  as  sole 
mover  and  conductor  of  the  proposition.  In  his 
letter  of  the  30th  of  April  to  Captains  Bell  and 
Pune  of  the  United  States  navy,  he  first  ap« 
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proaches  the  salgect,  and  opens  it  with  a  series 
of  questions  on  the  African  skye-trade.  This 
draws  forth  tho  answers  which  I  have  akead  j 
ihown.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  busi- 
ness. And  here  we  are  struck  with  the  curious 
ftct,  that  this  letter  of  inquiry,  kying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  novel  and  extraordinary  article  in 
the  treaty,  bears  date  44  days  before  the  first 
written  communication  from  the  British  to  the 
American  negotiator!  and  47  days  before  the 
first  written  communication  from  Mr.  Webster 
to  Lord  Ashburton !  It  would  seem  that  much 
was  done  by  word  of  mouth  before  pen  was  put 
to  paper ;  and  that  in  this  most  essential  part 
of  the  negotiations,  pen  was  not  put  to  piqper  at 
•n,  from  one  negotiator  to  the  other,  through- 
out the  whole  affair.  Lord  Ashburton's  name 
is  never  found  in  connection  with  the  subject ! 
Mr.  Webster's  only  in  the  notes  of  inquiry  to 
the  American  naval  officers.  Even  in  these  he 
does  not  mention  the  trealy,  nor  allude  to  the 
negotiation,  nor  indicate  the  purpose  for  which 
information  was  sought  I  So  that  this  most  ex- 
traordinary article  is  without  a  clew  to  its  his- 
tory, and  stands  in  the  treaty  as  if  it  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  and  chanced  to  lodge  there ! 
Even  the  President's  message,  whidi  undertakes 
to  account  for  the  article,  and  to  justify  it^  is 
silent  on  the  pointy  though  laboring  through  a 
mass  of  ambiguities  and  obscurities,  evidentiy 
calculated  to  raise  the  inference  that  it  originated 
with  us.  From  the  papers  communicated,  it  is 
an  American  proposition,  of  which  the  British 
negotiator  knew  nothing  until  he  signed  the 
treaty.  That  is  the  first  place  where  his  name 
is  seen  in  conjunction  with  it,  or  seen  in  a  place 
to  authorize  the  belief  that  he  knew  of  it  Yet, 
it  is  certainly  a  British  proposition ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  British  article.  Since  the  year  1806 
Great  Britain  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  the 
United  States  into  some  sort  of  arrangement  for 
co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  African 
aUve-trade.  It  was  slightly  attempted  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  time — again  at  Ghent;  but  the 
warning-voice  of  the  Father  of  his  country — no 
mUangling  alliances — saved  us  on  each  occa- 
wm.  Now  we  are  yoked — yoked  in  with  the 
British  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  when  we 
can  get  free  fh>m  it,  no  mortal  can  foresee. 


CHAPTER    OTII. 

XXPEN8S  OF  THE  NATT:  WABTB  OF  HONST 
NECESSrTT  OF  A  NAVAL  PEACE  ESTABUBH 
MENT.  AND  OF  A  NAVAL  POLIOT. 

The  naval  policy  of  the  United  States  was  a 
question  of  party  division  firom  the  orig^  cf 
parties  in  the  early  years  of  the  government^ 
the  federal  party  frvoring  a  strong  and  splendid 
navy,  the  republican  a  moderate  establii^iment, 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  defence  more  than  €i 
offeree:  and  this  line  of  division  between  the 
parties  (under  whatsoever  names  they  have  since 
worn),  continues  more  or  less  perceptible  to  the 
present  time.  In  this  time  (the  administration 
of  Mr.  Tyler)  all  the  branches  being  of  the  same 
political  party,  and  retaining  the  early  principles 
of  the  party  under  the  name  of  whig,  the  policy 
for  a  great  navy  developed  itself  with  great 
vigor.  The  new  Secretary,  Mr.  Upshur,  recom- 
mended a  large  increase  of  ships,  seamen,  and 
officers,  involving  an  additional  expense  of  ibout 
two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  naval  branch  of 
the  service ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  a  deficit 
of  fburteen  millions  was  announced,  and  *  resort 
to  taxes,  loans  and  treasury  notes  recommended 
to  make  it  up;  and  when  no  emergency  required 
increase  in  that  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Such  a  recommendation  brought  on  a  debate  in 
which  the  policy  of  a  great  navy  was  discussed 
— ^the  necessity  of  a  naval  peace  establkhment 
was  urged — ^the  cost  of  our  establishment  ex- 
amined— and  the  waste  of  money  in  the  naval 
department  severely  exposed.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
always  attentive  to  the  economical  working  of 
the  government,  opened  the  discussion  on  this 
interesting  point. 

"  The  aggregate  expense  of  the  British  naw 
in  the  year  1840  amounted  to  4,980,353  pounds 
sterling,  deducting  the  expense  of  transport  fbr 
troops  and  convicts,  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  navy.  That  sum.  at  (4  80  to  the 
pound  sterling,  is  equal  to  923,005,694  46.  The 
navy  was  composed  of  392  vessels  of  war  of  all 
descriptions^  leaving  out  36  steam  vessds  in  the 
packet  service,  and  23  sloops  fitted  fi>r  forosm 
packets.  Of  the  392,  98  were  line  of  batUe 
ships,  of  which  19  were  building ;  116  frigates, 
of  which  14  were  building ;  68  sloops,  of  wfakh 
13  were  building ;  44  steam  vessels,  mwliidli  16 
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were  buUdhiff ;  and  66  gan  brigs,  eeliooiien»|Mid 
caUera,  of  whidi  12  were  bnilaing. 

<<  The  effective  force  of  the  YMvu-that  which 
WW  in  actual  aerrioeyconmated  of  8,400  offiom 
3,998  petty  otBoera,  12^  "^"''^  ^^  ^ff^ 
marines,  making  an  aggregate  of  29,244^  The 
number  of  Tessds  in  actnal  serrioe  were  175,  of 
which  24  were  Une  of  battle  ships.  31  IHgales, 
30  steam  Tessels,  and  45  gon  bngs,  schowienL 
and  oQtters,  not  inchiding  the  30  steamers  ana 
24  sloops  in  the  packet  serriee.  at  an  araan 
expenditme  of  ^78  for  eadi  inmridnal,  faMhidr 
inff  officers,  petty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 

^  Onr  navy  is  composea,  at  present,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  acoompanjing  the 
Prerident's  messaae,  of  67  vessels— of  whidi  11 
are  Ihie  of  battle  amps,  17  IHg^tes,  18  sloops  of 
war,  2  brigs,  4  schooners^  4  steuners.  3  store 
ships,  3  receiringyessds,  and  5  small  soiooners. 
The  estimates  for  the  jmt  are  made  on  the  as- 
somption,  that  there  will  be  in  serriee  daring 
the  Tear,  2  ships  of  the  line^  1  raaee,  6  frigatesw 
20  sloops,  11  bries  and  sdiooners,  3  steamers,  3 
store  ships  and  8  small  Tsssels ;  makiog  in  the 
aggregiite^  53  yessds.  The  estimates  for  the 
year,  for  the  nary  and  marine  corps,  as  has  been 
stated,  U  $8,705,579  83,  considmably  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  entire  ezpenditarBS  of  the  Brit- 
ish nsfy  fiDr  1840. 

**  Mr.  C.  contended  there  shoold  be  no  differ- 
ence in  the  expenses  of  the  two  navies.  We 
shoold  build  ss  cheap  and  emptoy  men  as  cheap^ 
or  we  should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
British  navy.  If  our  navy  should  prove  vastly 
more  expensive  than  the  British  navy,  we  mi^t 
as  well  give  up,  and  he  recommended  this  matter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

'^  Among  the  objects  of  retrenchment,  I  place 
at  the  head  the  great  increase  that  is  propMed 
to  be  made  to  the  expenditures  of  the  navy, 
compared  with  that  of  last  year.  It  is  no  less 
than  92,508,032  13,  taking  the  expenditures  of 
last  year  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Score- 
tarv.  I  see  no  suffident  reason,  at  this  time, 
and  in  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of  the 
Treasury,  for  this  great  increase.  I  have  looked 
over  the  report  of  the  Secretary  hastily,  and 
find  none  assigned,  except  genend  reasons,  for 
an  increased  navy,  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 
controvert  But  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opfadon. 
that  the  commencement  ought  to  be  postponea 
till  some  systematic  plan  is  matured,  both  as  to 
the  ratio  of  increase  and  the  description  of  force 
of  which  the  addition  should  consist,  and  till 
the  department  is  properly  organised,  and  in  a 
condition  to  enforce  exact  responsibility  and 
economy  in  its  disbursements.  That  the  de- 
partment is  not  now  properiy  organized,  and  in 
that  condition,  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  himself  in  which  I  concur.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  its  admuiistration  cannot  be  made  ef- 
fective under  the  present  or|;anisation,  partica- 
larly  as  it  regards  its  expenditures." 

''The  expenses  of  this  government  wore  of 


the  dvil  Ust  the  army  and  ths 
navy;  andaUof  these  had  Deenincmsedenoi^ 
moosly  since  1823.  The  remedy  now  was  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  past,  marit  the 
difierencsL  and  oomml  the  difference  to  be  ao- 
coonted  for.  He  oted  1823,  and  intosded  to 
make  that  the  atandard,  because  that  was  the 
standard  for  him,  the  government  being  then 
economkally  administered.  He  selected  1823| 
also^  because  in  1824  we  commenced  a  new  sjr*- 
tem,  and  that  of  protection,  which  had  done  so 
modi  evil.  We  had  ma^  two  tariffe  since 
then,  the  origin  of  all  evils.  The  civil  list  rose 
in  seventeen  years  fkom  aboat  $2,000,000  to 
96,000,000— neariy  a  threefold  proportion  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  population.  In  Oon- 
pess  the  increase  had  been  enormous.  The 
mcrease  of  contingait  enenses  had  been  five- 
fold, and  compared  with  population,  sixfold. 
The  aggregate  expenses  of  the  two  Houses  now 
amounted  to  more  than  8250,000.  The  expense 
of  coUectingrevenne  had  also  been  enonnoosly 
increased.  Trom  1828  it  had  gone  op  flrom 
$700,000  to  $1,700,000— an  hicreass  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  expense  on  collection  in 
1823  was  bat  one  per  cent.,  now  <»e  per  cent 
and  5-100.  Under  the  tariff  these  iocreases 
were  made  from  1824  to  1828.  Estimating 
the  expenses  of  collection  at  $800,000,  about 
{^,000,000  woold  be  saved.  ThejodksiaiThad 
increased  in  this  proportion,  and  tlw  light-noose 
dmurtment  slso.  In  the  war  department,  in 
1822  (the  only  year  fbr  which  he  had  estimates), 
the  expenses  per  msn  were  but  $264 ;  now  the 
increase  had  gone  up  to  $400  for  each  individual. 
At  one  time  it  had  been  as  much  as  $480  for 
each  individual— $1,400^000  could  be  saved  here 
in  the  army  proper,  including  the  military 
academy  alone.  It  might  be  said  that  one  was 
a  cheap  and  the  othor  a  dear  year.  Far  other- 
wise ;  meat  was  never  cheaper,  clothing  never 
as  cheap  as  now.  All  this  resulted  mm  the 
expansive  force  of  a  surplus  revenue.  In  1822 
he  had  reduced  the  expenses  of  every  man  in 
the  army. 

"  It  had  been  proposed  to  increase  the  expen- 
ditares  of  the  navy  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  over  the  past  yesr,  and  he  was  not  ready 
fbr  this.  Deduct  two  millions  from  this  recom- 
mendation, and  it  would  be  two  millions  saved. 
These  appropriationeL  at  least,  m^t  so  over  to 
the  next  session.  The  expenses  of  l£e  marine 
corpa  amounted  toneariy  nx  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  neariy  six  hundred  dollars  a  head— two 
hundnd  dollars  a  head  hieher  than  the  army, 
cadets  and  alL  He  hoped  the  other  expenses 
of  the  navy  department  were  not  in  proportion 
so  hig^  as  this.  Between  the  reductions  whidi 
mi^t  be  made  in  the  marine  corps  and  the 
navy:  two  millions  and  a  half  might  be  saved. 

^  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimates  for 
32  millions  of  dolUrs  Ux  the  expenses  of  the 
current  year.  I  am  satisfM  that  $17,000^)00 
sofDoieot  to  meet  the  per  annom  axpenssi 
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of  the  goyemmeot,  and  that  this  sum  would 
haye  b^n  according  to  the  ratio  of  population. 
This  sum,  by  economy,  could  be  brougnt  down 
to  fifteen  millions,  and  thus  saye  nine  millions 
over  the  present  estimates.  This  could  be  done 
in  three  or  four  years — ^the  Executire  leading 
the  way,  and  Congress  co-operating  and  foUow- 
ing  the  Executive." 

This  was  spoken  in  the  year  1842.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  then  confident  that  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  goyemment  should  not  exceed  17 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that,  with  good  economy 
that  sum  might  be  further  reduced  two  millions, 
making  the  expenses  but  15  millions  per  annum. 
The  nayy  was  one  of  the  great  points  to  which 
he  looked  for  retrenchment  and  reduction ;  and 
<m  that  point  he  required  that  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  nayy  should  be  decreased 
instead  of  being  augmented;  and  that  the  money 
appropriated  should  be  more  judiciously  and 
economically  applied.  The  President  should 
lead  the  way  in  economy  and  retrenchment 
Organization  as  well  as  economy  was  wanted  in 
the  nayy— a  properly  organized  peace  establish- 
ment The  peace  esUblishment  of  the  British 
nayy  in  1840,  was  24  millions— there  being  173 
yessels  in  commission.  Instead  of  reduction, 
the  expense  of  our  nayy,  also  in  time  of  peace,  is 
gaining  largely  upon  hers.  It  is  nearly  doubled 
since  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke— 15  millions  in  1855. 

Mr.  Woodbury,  who  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Nayy  under  President  Jackson,  spoke  de- 
cidedly against  the  proposed  increase,  and 
•gainst  the  largo  expenditure  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  its  unfayorable  comparison  with  the 
expenses  of  the  British  nayy  in  time  of  peace. 
He  said: 

'^  There  are  twenty-nine  or  thirty  post-cap- 
tains now  on  leaye  or  waiting  orders,  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  commanders.  Many  of  them  are 
impatient  to  be  called  into  active  service — hatiuff 
a  me  of  indolence — an  idle  loafing  life — and 
who  are  anxious  to  be  performing  some  public 
service  for  the  pay  they  receive.  It  was,  gene- 
rally, not  their  fault  that  they  were  not  on  duty ; 
but  ours,  in  making  them  so  numerous  that 
they  could  not  be  employed.  He  dwelt  on  the 
peace  establishment  of  England — ^for  her  navy 
averaged  £18,000.000  in  time  of  war.  before  the 
year  1820— but  her  peace  establishment  was 
now  only  £5,000,000  to  6,000,000.  Gentlemen 
talk  of  103  post-detains  being  necessary,  for 
employment  in  commission ;  while  England  has 
only  70  post-captains  employed  in  vessels  in 
commissiozL    She  had  fewer  conmianders  so 


employed  than  our  whole  number  of  the 
grade. 

^  The  host  of  English  navy  officers  was  on  re- 
tired and  half-pay — less  in  amount  than  ours 
by  one-third  when  fulL  and  not  one-half  of  full 
pay  often,  when  retired ;  and  her  seamen  only 
half.  Her  vessels  afloat,  also,  were  mostlT 
small  ones — 63  of  them  being  ateamen,  with 
only  one  or  two  guns  on  an  average. 

"That  the  navy  ou^ht  to  be  regulated  by  law, 
every  gentleman  admits.  Without  any  express 
law,  was  there  not  a  manifest  propriety  In  any 
proviso  which  should  prevent  tl^  number  of 
appointments  from  being  carried  half  up^  or  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  British  navy,  on  full 
pay  ?  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  Exeoi- 
tive,  and  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department,  to 
fix  some  limitation  on  appomtments,  by  wmch 
the  importunities  with  which  they  are  beset 
shall  not  be  the  occasion  of  overloading  the 
Government  with  a  greater  number  of  officers 
in  any  grade  than  the  exigencies  of  the  aervioa 
actually  demand.  A  derk  in  any  public  office^ 
a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  a  judge  could  not  be 
appointed  without  authority  of  law;  and  why 
should  there  not  be  a  similar  check  with  regvd 
to  officers  in  the  navy? 

^  It  was  urged  heretofore,  in  official  commnni- 
catioDS  by  himself^  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
limit  Executive  discretion  in  thia ;  and  a  benefit 
to  the  Executive  and  the  departments  would 
also  accrue  by  passing  laws  regulating  the  peace 
establishment  He  had  submitted  a  resolution 
for  that  purpose,  in  December  last^  which  had 
not  been  act^  on ;  though  he  hoped  it  yet  would 
be  acted  upon  before  our  ai^oumment.  It  was 
better  to  brine  this  matter  forward  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  than  that  there  should  be  no  c^eck 
at  all.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  House 
now  finds  it  practicable  to  effect  any  control  on 
this  question.  It  could  only  be  done  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  gives  that  House  the 
power  of  control  as  to  navy  officers.  There 
should  be  no  refiection  on  tlfe  House  on  this 
account ;  for  there  is  no  reflection  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  the  Senate.  It  is  their  rig^t  and  duty 
in  the  present  exigency.  He  considered  the 
introduction  of  it  into  this  bill  under  all  the 
circumstances,  not  only  highly  excusable,  but 
justifiable.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  a 
separate  law  would  not,  in  itself  if  prepared 
eariy  and  seasonably,  bo  more  desiiable ;  but  he 
contended  this  check  was  better  than  none  at 
all.  When  acting  on  this  proviso  the  Senate  is 
acting  on  the  whole  bill.  It  waa  not  put  in 
without  some  meaning.  It  was  not  merely  to 
strip  the  Executive  and  the  Senate  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  now  unlimited :  its  object  waa 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  navy^from  the 
Seoretary  of  the  Navy's  estimate  of  eisht  and  a 
half  millions  of  dollars,  to  ^OxMit  S6;293^000. 
That  was  the  whole  effect  of  the  whole  meaaure, 
and  of  all  the  changes  in  the  bilL 

^The  difference  between  both  Mm  of  the 
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Senate  on  this  sulgect  seemed  to  be,  that  one 
belieTed  the  navy  ought  to  be  kept  upon  a  quasi 
war  establishment ;  and  the  other,  in  peace  and 
not  expecting  war,  beliered  it  ought  to  be  on 
a  peace  est&lishment ; — ^not  cut  down  below 
that,  but  left  liberally  for  peace. 

"  During  the  administration  of  the  younger 
Adams,  there  was  a  peace  establishment  of  the 
nayy;  and  was  it  not  then  perfectly  efficient 
and  prosperous  for  all  peace  purposes?  Tet 
the  average  expenditure  then  was  only  from 
three  to  four  millions.  It  was  so  under  (Gene- 
ral Jackson.  Under  Mr.  Adams,  piracy  was  ex- 
tirpated in  the  West  Indies.  Under  his  succes- 
sor, the  Malays  in  the  farthest  India  were 
chastised ;  and  a  semi-banditti  broken  up  at  the 
Falkland  Islands.  It  was  not  tUl  1836  ^37  that 
a  large  increase  commenced.  But  why  ?  Be- 
cause there  was  an  oyerflowing  treasury.  We 
were  embarrassed  with  money,  rather  wan  for 
money.  An  exploring  exp^ition  was  then 
decided  upon.  But  even  with  that  expedition 
— so  noble  and  glorious  in  some  respects — six 
millions  and  a  fraction  were  the  whole  expenses. 
But  why  should  it  now  at  once  be  raised  to 
eight  and  a  half  millions  ?  " 

The  British  have  a  peace  as  w^  as  a  war 
establishment  for  their  nayy ;  and  the  former  was 
usually  about  one-third  of  the  latter.  We  have 
no  naval  peace  establishment.  It  is  all  on  the 
war  footing,  and  is  now  (1855)  nearly  double 
the  expense  of  what  it  was  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  A  perpetual  war  establishment, 
when  there  is  no  war.  This  is  an  anomaly 
which  no  other  country  presents,  and  which  no 
country  can  stand,  and  arises  from  the  act  of 
1806,  which  authorizes  the  President  ^  to  keep  in 
actual  service^  in  time  of  peace,  so  many  of  the 
frigates  and  other  armed  public  vessels  of  the 
United  States  as  in  his  judgment  the  nature 
of  the  service  might  require,  and  to  cause  the 
residue  thereof  to  be  laid  up  in  ordinary  in 
convenient  ports?^  This  is  the  discretion  which 
the  act  of  1806  gives  to  the  President — un- 
limited so  far  as  that  clause  goes ;  but  limited 
by  two  subsequent  clauses  limiting  the  number 
of  officers  to  be  employed  to  94,  and  the  whole 
number  of  seamen  and  boys  to  925  ;  and  placing 
the  unemployed  officers  on  half  pay  without 
rations — a  degree  of  reduction  which  made 
them  anxious  to  be  at  sea  instead  of  remaining 
imemployed  at  home.  Under  Mr.  Jefferson, 
then,  the  act  of  1806  made  a  naval  peace  estab- 
lishment ;  but  doing  away  all  the  limitations  of 
that  act,  and  leaving  noUiing  of  it  in  force  but 
the  presidential  discretion  to  employ  as  many 


vessels  as  the  service  might  require,  the  whole 
navy  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  President : 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  might  exercise  that 
discretion  might  depend  entirely  upon  the  view 
which  he  would  take  of  the  naval  policy  which 
oug^t  to  be  pursued— whether  great  fleets  for 
offence,  or  cruisers  for  defence.  AU  the  limita- 
tions of  the  act  of  1806  have  been  thrown 
down— «ven  the  limitation  to  half  pay;  and 
unemployed  pay  haa  been  placed  so  high  as  to 
make  it  an  object  with  officers  to  be  unemployed. 
Mr.  Reuel  WUliams,  of  Maine^  exposed  this 
solecism  in  a  few  pertinent  remarks.    He  said : 

^  Half  of  the  navy  officers  are  now  ashore, 
and  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  such  a  number 
of  officers  as  to  admit  of  hafr  being  at  sea,  and 
the  other  half  on  land.  Such  was  not  the  case 
heretofore.  It  was  in  1835  that  such  increase 
of  shore  pay  was  made,  as  caused  it  to  be  the 
interest  of  the  officers  to  be  off  duty.  The  only 
cure  for  this  evil  was,  either  to  reduce  the  pay 
when  off  duty,  or  to  limit  the  time  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  to  adjust  the  number  to  the  actual  re- 
quirements of  the  service." 

The  vote  was  taken  upon  the  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  and  it  was  carried  by 
one  vote — the  yeas  and  nays  being  well  defined 
by  the  party  line. 

"  Yeas— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crittenden, 
Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  HuntingtoxL  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Millen  Moreheiul,  Porter, 
Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Tallmadge,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 23." 

"  Nay8 — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Bu- 
chanan, Crafts,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn, 
McRoberts,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticut  Smith 
of  Indmna,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White. 
Wdcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright  and 
Young— 22." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  chiefly  to  the  necessity  of 
having  a  naval  policy — a  policy  which  would 
determine  what  was  to  be  relied  on — a  great 
navy  for  offence,  or  a  moderate  one  for  defence ; 
and  a  peace  establishment  in  time  of  peace,  or 
a  war  establishment  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 
Some  extracts  from  lus  speech  are  given  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    CTIII. 

■ZPIN8B8  OF  THE  N AYY :  ICB.  BENTON^  SPEECH 
EXTBACra. 

I  PK0P06E  to  recall  to  the  reoollectiQii  of  the 
Senate  the  attempt  which  was  made  m  1822 — 
being  aeren  years  after  the  war — to  limit  and 
fix  a  naval  peace  establishment ;  and  to  fix  it  at 
about  one-fourth  of  what  is  now  proposed,  and 
that  that  establishment  was  rejected  because  it 
was  too  large.  Going  upon  the  plan  of  Mr. 
JeflEerson's  act  of  1806,  it  took  the  number  of 
men  and  officers  for  the  limitation,  discouraged 
absence  on  shore  b j  reducing  the  pay  one-half 
and  withholding  rations ;  collected  timber  for 
ftiture  building  of  vessels ;  and  directed  all  to 
nmain  in  port  which  the  public  seryice  did  not 
require  to  go  abroad.  It  provided  for  one  rear- 
admiral;  five  commodores;  twentj-five  cap- 
tains ;  thirty  masters  commandant ;  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  lieutenants;  four  hundred 
midshipmen;  thirty-five  surgeons;  forty-five 
surgeon's  mates :  six  chaplains ;  forty  pursers ; 
and  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  boys 
— ^in  all  a  little  over  four  thousand  men.  Yet 
Oongress  refused  to  adopt  this  number.  This 
shows  what  Congress  then  thought  of  the  size 
of  a  naval  peace  establishment  Mr.  B.  was 
contemporary  with  that  bill-Hsupported  it — 
knows  the  reason  why  it  was  rejected— «nd 
that  was,  because  Congress  would  not  sanction 
so  large  an  establishment.  To  this  decision 
there  was  a  close  adherence  for  many  years. 
In  the  year  1833 — eleven  years  after  that  time, 
and  when  the  present  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Woodbury]  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  naval  establishment  was  but  little 
above  the  biU  of  1822.  It  was  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  cost  about  four  millions  d  dol- 
lars, and  was  proposed  by  that  Secretary  to  be 
kept  at  about  that  size.  Here  Mr.  B.  read  sev- 
eral extracts  from  Mr.  Woodbury's  report  of 
1833— the  last  which  he  made  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy — which  verified  these  statements. 
Mr.  B.  then  looked  to  the  naval  establishment 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1841,  and  showed  that 
the  establishment  had  largely  increased  since 
Mr.  Woodbury's  report,  and  was  far  beyond 
any  calculation  m  1822.    The  total  number  of 


men,  of  all  grades,  in  the  service  in  1841,  was 
a  little  over  eight  thousand;  the  total  cost 
about  six  millions  of  dollars — being  douUe  the 
amount  and  cost  of  the  proposed  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1822, 
and  nearly  double  the  actual  establisliment 
of  1833.  Mr.  B.  then  showed  the  additk>ns 
made  by  executive  authority  in  1841,  and  that 
the  number  of  men  was  carried  up  to  upwards 
of  eleven  thousand,  and  the  expense  for  1842 
was  to  exceed  eight  millions  of  dollars !  This 
(he  sud)  was  considered  an  excessive  inorease ; 
and  the  design  now  was  to  correct  it,  and  cany 
things  back  to  what  they  were  a  year  beiMrs. 
This  was  the  design ;  and  this,  so  far  from  be- 
ing destructive  to  the  navy,  was  doing  fiur  mofe 
for  it  than  its  most  anient  friends  proposed  or 
hoped  for  a  few  years  before. 

Mr.  B.  here  exhibited  a  taUe  showing  the 
actual  state  of  the  navy,  in  point  of  nomben^  at 
the  conmiencement  of  the  years  1841  and  1842 ; 
and  showed  that  the  increase  in  one  year  was 
nearly  as  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  previous 
twenty  years ;  and  that  its  totality  at  the  lat- 
ter of  these  periods  was  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  men,  all  told.  This  is  what 
the  present  administration  has  done  in  one  year 
— ^the  first  year  of  its  existence :  and  it  is  only 
the  commencement  o[  their  plan — ^the  first  step 
in  a  long  succession  of  long  steps.  The  further 
increases,  still  contemplated  wen  great,  and 
were  o£Scially  made  known  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  estimates  increased  accordingly.  To 
say  nothing  of  what  was  in  the  Senate  in  its 
executive  capadty,  Mr.  B.  would  read  a  danse 
firom  the  report  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Naval  Afiairs,  which  showed  the  number  of  ves- 
sels which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  proposed 
to  have  in  commission,  and  the  consequent  vast 
increase  of  men  and  money  which  would  be  r»> 
quired.  (The  following  is  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Bayard's  report) : 

"  The  second  section  of  the  act  of  Coi^reai 
of  the  21st  April,  1806,  expressly  anthoriaes 
the  President  *to  keep  in  actual  servioiL  in  time 
of  peace,  so  many  of  the  frigates  and  otner  pub- 
lic arm^  vessels  of  the  United  Statee,  as  in  his 
judgment  the  nature  of  the  service  may  require.' 
In  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  the  commit- 
tee are  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Naiy 
that  he  proposes  to  employ  a  squadron  in  tM 
Mediterranean,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the 
line,  four  fHgates,  and  four  sloops  and  brigs— 
in  all,  ten  vessels;  another  squadron  on  the 
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Bnsil  etation.  oonsisting,  also,  of  two  shipe-of 
the-line,  four  rrigates,  and  four  sloops  and  brigs; 
which  two  squadrons  will  be  made  from  time 
to  time  to  exchange  their  stations,  and  thus' to 
traverse  the  mtennediate  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic; He  proposes,  fhrther,  to  employ  a  squad- 
ron in  the  Pacific,  consisting  of  one  ship-of-the- 
line,  two  frigates,  and  four  sloops ;  and  a  simi- 
lar squadron  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
gates, and  four  sloops  in  the  East  Indies ;  which 
squadrons,  in  tike  manner^  exchanging  from  time 
to  time  their  stations,  will  traverse  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  Pacific,  giving  counte- 
nance and  protection  to  the  wtude  fishery  in 
that  ocean.  He  proposes,  further,  to  employ  a 
fifth  s(^uadron,  to  be  called  the  home  squadron, 
consistmg  of  one  ship-of-the-line,  three  frigates, 
and  three  sloops,  which,  besides  the  duties 
which  its  name  indicates,  will  have  devolved 
upon  it  the  duties  of  the  West  India  squaOon, 
whose  cruising  ground  extended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  fmd  as  fiir  as  the  30th  degree  of 
west  longitude  from  London.  He  proposes,  ad- 
ditionally, to  employ  on  the  African  coast  one 
fr^te  and  four  sloops  and  brigs — in  all,  five 
vessels ;  four  steamers  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico, 
and  four  steamers  on  the  lakes.  There  will 
thus  be  in  commission  seven  ships-of-the-line, 
sixteen  frigates,  twenty-three  sloops  and  brigs, 
and  eight  steamers— in  all,  fifty-four  vessels.'' 

This  is  the  report  of  the  committee.  This  is 
what  we  are  further  to  expect  Five  great 
squadrons,  headed  by  ships  of  the  line;  and 
one  of  them  that  famous  home  squadron  hatch- 
ed into  existence  at  the  extra  session  one  year 
ago,  and  which  is  the  ridicule  of  all  except  those 
who  live  at  home  upon  it^  ex\joying  the  emolu- 
ments of  service  without  any  service  to  per^ 
form.  Look  at  it  Examine  the  plan  in  its 
parts,  and  see  the  enormity  of  its  proportions. 
Two  ships-of-the-line,  four  fi*igates,  and  four 
sloops  and  brigs  for  the  Mediterranean — a  sea 
as  free  from  danger  to  our  commerce  as  is  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Why,  sir,  our  Secretary  is 
from  the  land  of  Decatur,  and  must  have  heard 
of  that  commander,  and  how  with  three  lit- 
tle frigates,  one  sloop,  and  a  few  brigs  and 
schooners,  he  humbled  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tu- 
nis, and  put  an  end  to  their  depredations  on 
American  ships  and  commerce.  He  must  have 
heard  of  Lord  Exmouth,  who,  with 'less  force 
than  he  proposes  to  send  to  the  Mediterranean, 
went  there  and  crushed  the  fortifications  of  Al- 
giers, and  took  the  bond  of  the  pirates  never  to 
trouble  a  Christian  again.  And  he  must  have 
heard  of  the  French,  who,  since  1830,  are  the 
ovmera  of  Algiers.     Certainly  the  Mediterra- 


nean is  as  free  from  danger  to-day  as  is  the 
Chesiqteake  Bay ;  and  yet  our  Secretary  pro- 
poses to  send  two  ships-of-the-line,  four  fri- 
gates, and  four  ^loops  to  that  safe  sea,  to  keep 
hotiday  there  for  three  years.  Another  squadr 
ron  of  the  same  magnitude  is  to  go  to  Brazil, 
where  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  would  be  the  extent 
that  any  emergency  could  require,  and  more 
than  has  ever  been  required  yet  The  same  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  Porter  sailed  in  tri- 
umph during  the  war  with  one  little  frigate ;  and 
a  squadron  to  the  East  Indies,  where  no  power 
has  any  navy,  and  where  our  sloops  and  brigs 
would  dominate  without  impediment  In  all 
fifty-four  men-of-war !  Seven  ships-of-the-line, 
sixteen  frigates,  twen^-three  sloops  and  brigs^ 
and  eight  steamers.  And  all  this  under  Jeffer- 
son's act  of  1806,  when  there  was  not  a  ship-of- 
the-line,  nor  a  large  frigate,  nor  twenty  vessels 
of  all  sorts,  and  part  of  them  to  remain  in  port 
— only  the  number  going  forth  that  would  re- 
quire nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  to  man 
them!  just  about  the  complement  of  one  of 
these  seven  ships-of-the-line.  Does  not  presi- 
dential discretion  want  regulating  when  sudi 
things  as  these  can  bo  done  under  the  act  of 
1806  ?  Has  any  one  calculated  the  amount  of 
this  increase,  and  counted  up  the  amount  of 
men  and  money  which  it  will  cost  ?  The  re- 
port does  not,  and,  in  that  respect,  is  essential- 
ly deficient  It  ought  to  be  counted,  and  Mr. 
B.  would  attempt  it.  He  acknowledged  the 
difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking ;  how  easy  it 
was  for  a  speaker — and  especially  such  a  speaker 
as  he  was — to  get  into  a  fog  when  he  got  into 
masses  of  miUions,  and  so  bewilder  others  as 
well  as  himself.  To  avoid  this,  details  must  be 
avoided,  and  results  made  plain  by  simplifying 
the  elements  of  calculation.  He  would  endea- 
vor to  do  so,  by  taking  a  few  plain  data,  in  this 
case — the  data  correct  in  themselves,  and  the 
results,  therefore,  mathematically  demonstrated. 
He  would  take  the  guns  and  the  men — show 
what  we  had  now,  and  what  we  proposed  to 
have ;  and  what  was  the  cost  of  each  gun  afloat^ 
and  the  number  of  men  to  work  it  The  num- 
ber of  guns  we  now  have  afloat  is  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-seven ;  the  number  of  men  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand ;  and  the  estimated 
cost  for  the  whole,  a  firaction  over  eight  millions 
of  dollars.  This  would  give  about  twelve  men 
and  about  nine  thousand  dollars  to  each  gun. 
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[Mr.  Batard  asked  how  could  these  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  a  gun  be  made  out  ?]  Mr.  Ben- 
ton replied.  By  counting  every  thing  that 
was  necessary  to  give  you  the  use  of  the  gun — 
every  thing  incident  to  its  use — every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  whole  naval  establishment.  The 
end,  design,  and  effect  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, was  to  give  you  the  use  of  the  gun.  That 
was  all  that  was  wanted.  But,  to  get  it,  an  es- 
tablishment had  to  be  kept  up  of  vast  extent 
and  variety—of  shops  and  ywds  on  land,  as 
well  as  ships  at  sea— of  salaries  and  pensions, 
•8  well  as  powder  and  balls.  Every  expense  is 
oounted,  and  that  gives  the  cost  per  gun.  Mr. 
B.  said  he  would  now  analyze  the  gentleman's 
report,  and  see  what  addition  these  five  squad- 
rons would  make  to  the  expense  of  the  naval 
establishment  The  first  point  was,  to  find  the 
number  of  guns  which  they  were  to  bear,  and 
which  was  the  element  in  the  calculation  that 
would  lead  to  the  results  sought  for.  Recur- 
ring to  the  gentleman's  report,  and  taking  the 
number  of  each  class  of  vessels,  and  the  num- 
ber of  guns  which  each  would  carry,  and  the 
results  would  be : 

7  ships-of-the-line,  rating  74,  but  carry- 
ing 80  guns,      560 

16  frigates,  44  guns  each,   .  .        .  704 

13  sloops,  20  guns  each,  •        •        •  260 

10  brigs,  10  guns  each,       •  •        .  100 

8  steamers,  10  guns  each,  ...  80 


1,704 

Here  (said  Mr.  B.)  is  an  aggregate  of  1,704 
guns,  which,  at  $9,000  each  gun,  would  give 
$15,336,000,  as  the  sum  which  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  pay  for  a  naval  establishment 
which  would  give  us  the  use  of  that  number. 
Deduct  the  difference  between  the  937,  the  pres- 
ent number  of  guns,  and  this  1,704,  and  you 
have  767  for  the  increased  number  of  guns, 
which,  at  $9,000  each,  will  give  $6,903,000  for 
the  increased  cost  in  money.  This  was  the 
moneyed  result  of  the  increase.  Now  take  the 
personal  increase — that  is  to  say,  the  increased 
number  of  men  which  the  five  squadrons  would 
require.  Taking  ten  men  and  two  officers  to 
the  gun — ^in  all,  twelve— and  the  increased 
number  of  men  and  officers  required  for  767 
guns  would  be  8,204.  Add  these  to  the  11,000 
or  12,000  now  in  service,  and  you  have  dose 
upon  20,000  men  for  the  naval  peace  establish- 


ment of  1843,  ooBting  about  fifteen  nullioofl  and 
a  half  of  dollars. 

But  I  am  asked,  and  in  a  way  to  question  my 
computation,  how  I  get  at  these  nine  thousand 
dollars  cost  for  each  gun  afloat  ?  I  answer— by 
a  simple  and  obvious  process.  I  take  the  whole 
annual  cost  of  the  navy  department,  and  then 
see  how  many  guns  we  have  afloat  The  ob- 
ject is  to  get  guns  afloat^  and  the  whole  estab- 
lishment is  subordinate  and  incidental  to  that 
object  Not  only  the  gun  itself  the  ship  whidi 
carries  it,  and  the  men  who  work  it,  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  but  the  docks  and  nafy- 
yards  at  home,  the  hospitals  and  pennoni,  the 
marines  and  guards— every  thing,  in  fiict,  wluch 
constituted  the  expense  of  the  naval  eetafaGiih- 
ment  The  whole  is  employed,  or  incnmd,  to 
produce  the  result — ^whidi  is,  so  many  gons  at 
sea  to  be  fired  upon  the  enemy.  The  wMe  is 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  guns,  and  therefore 
all  must  be  counted.  Gdng  by  thia  rule  (Mid 
Mr.  B.),  it  would  be  easily  shown  that  his 
statement  of  yesterday  was  about  eonect — 
rather  under  than  over ;  and  this  ooold  be  seea 
by  making  a  brief  and  plain  sum  in  arithmetic 
We  have  the  number  of  guns  afloat,  and  the  es- 
timated expense  for  the  year :  the  guns  936 ; 
the  estimate  for  the  year  is  $8,705,579.  Now, 
divide  this  amount  by  the  number  of  guns,  and 
the  result  is  a  little  upwards  of  $9,200  to  each 
one.  This  proves  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment  made  yesterday;  it  proves  it  for  the 
present  year,  which  is  the  one  in  controvmy. 
The  result  will  be  about  the  same  for  several 
previous  years.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  looked 
over  the  years  1841  and  1838,  and  found  this 
to  be  the  result :  in  1841,  the  gons  were  747, 
and  the  expense  of  the  naval  estaUiahmeDt 
$6,196,516.  Divide  the  money  by  the  guns, 
and  you  have  a  little  upwards  of  $8,300.  In 
1838,  the  guns  were  670,  and  the  expense 
$5,980,971.  This  will  give  a  little  upwards  of 
$8,900  to  the  gun.  The  average  <^  the  whole 
three  years  will  be  just  about  $9,000. 

Thus,  the  senator  fiom  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Woodbury]  and  himself  were  correct  in  their 
statement  and  the  figures  proved  it  At  the 
same  time,  the  senator  firom  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bayard]  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  taking  a 
small  number  of  guns,  and  saying  thej  may  be 
added  without  incurring  an  expense  of  more 
than  three  or  four  thousand  doUan.    Ssssll  ad- 
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ditions  may  be  made,  without  incurring  any 
thing  but  the  expense  of  the  gun  itself  and  the 
men  who  work  it  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion here.  The  question  is  to  ahnost  double 
the  number ;  it  is  to  carry  up  937  to  1,700. 
Here  is  an  increase  intended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  near  800  guns— perhaps  quite 
800,  if  the  serenty-fours  carry  ninety  guns,  as 
intimated  by  the  senator  [Mr.  Batard]  this 
day.  These  seven  or  eight  hundred  guns  could 
not  be  added  without  ships  to  cany  them,  and 
all  the  expense  on  land  which  is  incident  to  the 
construction  of  these  ships.  These  seven  or 
eight  Imndred  additional  guns  would  require 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  a  great  many 
officers.  Ten  men  and  two  officers  to  the  gun 
is  the  estimate.  The  present  establishment  is 
near  that  rate,  and  the  increase  must  be  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  present  number  of  men 
in  the  navy,  exclusive  of  officers,  is  9,784 : 
which  is  a  fraction  over  ten  to  the  gun.  The 
number  of  officers  now  in  service  (midshipmen, 
surgeons,  &c,  included)  is  near  1,300,  besides 
the  list  of  nominations  not  yet  confirmed.  This 
is  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
to  a  gun.  Apply  the  whole  to  the  intended 
increase — ^the  increase  which  the  report  of  the 
conunittee  discloses  to  us — and  you  will  have 
close  upon  17,000  men  and  2,000  officers  for 
the  peace  establishment  of  the  navy — in  all, 
near  20,000  men !  and  this,  independent  of  those 
employed  on  land,  and  the  2,000  mechanics  and 
laborers  who  are  usually  at  our  navy-yards. 
Now,  these  men  and  officers  cost  money :  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  per  annum  per 
man,  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum  per  officer,  was  the  average  cost  in  1833, 
as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  present  senator  from  New  Hiunp- 
shire  [Mr.  Woodbury].  What  it  is  now,  Mr. 
B.  did  not  know,  but  knew  it  was  greater  for 
the  officers  now,  than  it  was  then.  But  one 
thing  he  did  know — and  that  was,  that  a  naval 
peace  establishment  of  the  magnitude  disclosed 
in  the  committee's  report  (six  squadrons,  54 
vessels,  1,700  guns,  17,000  men,  and  2,000  or 
3,000  officers)  would  break  down  the  whole 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  said  we  had  just  had  a  presidential 
election  carried  on  a  hue-and'Cry  against  ex- 
travagance, and  a  hurrah  for  a  change,  and  a 


promise  to  carry  on  the  government  for  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  here  were  fifteen  and  a 
half  millions  for  one  branch  of  the  service !  and 
those  who  oppose  it  are  to  be  stigmatized  as 
architects  of  ruin,  and  enemies  of  the  navy ;  and 
a  htut-and-<ry  raised  against  them  for  the  op- 
position. He  said  we  had  just  voted  a  set  of  re- 
solutions [Mr.  Clay's]  to  limit  the  expenses  of 
the  government  to  twenty-two  millions;  and 
yet  here  are  two-thirds  of  that  sum  proposed 
for  one  branch  of  the  service — ^a  branch  which, 
under  (General  Jackson's  administration,  cost 
about  four  millions,  and  was  intended  to  be 
limited  to  about  that  amount  This  was  the 
economy — the  retrenchment — the  saving  of  the 
people's  money,  which  was  promised  before  the 
election ! 

Mr.  B.  would  not  go  into  points  so  well  stated 
by  the  senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wood- 
bury] on  yesterday,  that  our  present  peace  naval 
establishment  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  war  estab- 
lishment during  the  late  war ;  that  we  pay  far 
more  money,  and  get  mudi  fewer  guns  and  men 
than  the  British  do  for  the  same  money.  He 
would  omit  the  tables  which  he  had  on  hand  to 
prove  these  important  points,  and  would  go  on  to 
say  that  it  was  an  obligation  of  imperious  duty 
on  Congress  to  arrest  the  present  state  of  things ; 
to  turn  back  the  establishment  to  what  it  was  a 
year  ago ;  and  to  go  to  work  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  regulate  the  United  States  naval 
peace  establishment  by  law.  When  that  bill 
came  up,  a  great  question  would  have  to  be  de- 
cided— the  question  of  a  navy  for  defence,  or  for 
offence !  When  that  question  came  on,  he  would 
give  his  opinion  upon  it,  and  his  reasons  for  that 
opinion.  A  navy  of  some  degree,  and  of  some 
kind,  all  seemed  to  be  agreed  upon ;  but  what  it 
is  to  be — whether  to  defend  our  homes,  or  carry 
war  abroad — ^is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided,  and 
on  which  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
country  would  be  called  into  requisition.  He 
would  only  say,  at  present,  that  coasts  and  cities 
could  be  defended  without  great  fleets  at  sea. 
The  history  of  continental  Europe  was  full  of 
the  proofs.  England,  with  her  thousand  ships, 
could  do  nothing  after  Europe  was  ready  for 
her,  during  the  late  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. He  did  not  speak  of  attacks  in  time  of 
peace,  like  Copenhagen,  but  of  Cadiz  and  Tone* 
rifle  in  1797,  and  Boulogne  and  Flushing  In 
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1804,  where  Nelson,  with  all  hiB  skill  and  per- 
sonal daring,  and  with  yast  fleets,  was  able  to 
make  no  impression. 

Mr.  B.  said  the  navy  was  popular,  and  had 
many  friends  and  diampions;  hat  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  killing  by  kindness.  He  had 
watched  the  progress  of  events  for  some  time, 
and  said  to  his  friends  (for  he  made  no  speeches 
about  it)  that  the  navy  was  in  danger— that  the 
expense  of  it  was  growing  too  tut — that  there 
would  be  reaction  and  revulsion.  And  he  now 
said  that,  unless  things  were  checked,  and  mode- 
rate counsels  prevailed,  and  law  substituted  for 
executive  discretion  (or  indiscretion,  as  the  case 
might  be),  the  time  might  not  be  distant  when 
this  brilliant  arm  of  our  defence  should  become 
as  unpopular  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Adams. 


CHAPTER    CIX. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PBESIDENT  AT  THE  OPENINO 
OF  THE  BEOULAB  SESSION  OF  1848-&  . 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  its  com- 
mendation, was  the  prominent  topic  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  message.  The  President  repeated, 
in  a  more  condensed  form,  the  encomiums  which 
had  been  passed  upon  it  by  its  authors,  but 
without  altering  the  public  opinion  of  its  cha- 
racter—which was  that  it  was  really  a  British 
treaty.  Great  Britain  getting  every  thing  settled 
which  she  wished,  and  all  to  her  own  satisfec- 
tion ;  while  all  the  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
United  States  were  atyoumed  to  an  indefinite 
fhture  time,  as  well  known  then  as  now  never  to 
occur.  One  of  these  deferred  subjects  was  a 
matter  of  too  much  moment,  and  pregnant  with 
too  grave  consequences,  to  escape  general  repro- 
bation in  the  United  States :  it  was  that  of  the 
Columbia  River,  exclusively  possessed  by  the 
British  under  a  joint-occupation  treaty :  and 
which  possession  only  required  time  to  ripen  it 
into  a  valid  title.  The  indefinite  adjournment 
of  that  question  was  giving  Great  Britain  the 
time  she  wanted ;  and  the  danger  of  losing  the 
country  was  turning  the  attention  of  the  'West- 
em  people  towards  saving  it  by  sending  emi- 
grants to  occupy  it  Many  emigrants  had  gone: 


more  were  going :  a  tide  was  setting  in  that  di- 
rection. In  feet  the  condition  of  this  great 
American  territory  was  becoming  a  topic  of 
political  discussion,  and  entering  into  the  con- 
tests of  party ;  and  the  President  foond  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  further  excuses  for  omitting  to 
settie  it  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  a  neces- 
sity to  attempt  to  do  something  to  aoothe  the 
public  mind.    He  did  so  in  this  i 


^  It  would  have  fbmished  additional  eane  for 
congratulation,  if  the  treaty  could  have  enbraeed 
all  subjects  calculated  in  future  to  lead  to  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  govemments. 
The  territory  of  the  United  States,  oommoohr 
called  the  Oregon  Territory,  lying  on  the  Paeifie 
Ocean,  north  <?  the  forty-aeoond  ^NpM  of  lati- 
tude, to  a  portion  of  which  Great  Britain  lays 
claim^  begins  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  fel- 
low-atizens ;  and  the  tide  of  population,  which 
has  reclaimed  what  was  so  latdy  an  mmrctei 
wilderness  in  more  contiguous  regioiiB,  is  ne- 
paring  to  flow  over  those  vast  distrieta  wiaA 
stretch  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  advance  of  the  acquirement  of  indi- 
vidual rights  to  these  lands,  sound  j^cXkj  ^ 
tat^  that  every  effort  should  be  resorted  to  by 
the  two  ffovemments  to  settie  their  leanecUfs 
cUims.  It  became  manifest,  at  an  earlj  hoar  of 
the  late  negotiations,  that  any  attemj^  for  the 
time  being,  satisfectorily  to  detemune  those 
rights,  would  lead  to  a  protracted  discmaoo 
which  might  embrace,  in  its  feilura,  other  SMre 
pressing  matters ;  and  the  Executive  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  proper  to  waive  all  the  advanta|;es  of 
an  honorable  adjustment  of  other  difficulties  of 
great  magnitude  and  im^rtance,  beeaose  this, 
not  so  immediately  pressing^  stood  in  the  waj. 
Although  the  difficulty  referred  to  may  not,  for 
several  years  to  come,  involve  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries,  vet  I  shall  not  delay  to  nige  on 
Great  Britain  the  unportance  of  its  early  settle- 
ment" 

The  excuse  given  for  the  omission  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Ashburton  negotiations  is  lame  and 
insufficient  Protracted  discussion  is  incident 
to  all  negotiations,  and  as  to  losing  other  mat- 
ters of  more  pressing  importance,  all  that  wer^ 
of  importance  to  the  United  States  were  given 
up  any  way,  and  without  getting  any  eqnifa^ 
lents  for  them.  The  promise  to  urge  an  earij 
settlement  could  promise  but  little  frnit  after 
Great  Britain  had  got  all  she  wanted ;  and  the 
discouragement  of  settlement,  by  denyiqg  hnd 
tiUes  to  the  emigrants  until  an  adjostment  could 
be  made,  was  the  effectual  way  to  abandon  the 
country  to  Great  Britain.  But  this  snlifectwill 
have  an  appropriate  chapter  in  the  Usioty  of 
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the  prooeedingB  of  Oongreas  to  encourage  that 
emigration  which  the  President  would  repress. 
The  termination  of  the  Florida  war  was  a 
subject  of  just  congratulation  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  was  appropriately  communicated  to 


"The  yezatious,  harassing,  and  ezpensiye 
war  which  so  long  prevailed  with  the  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has 
happily  been  terminated;  whereby  our  army 
has  been  relieved  from  a  service  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable character,  and  the  Treasury  from  a 
luge  expenditure.  Some  casual  outbreaks  may 
occur,  such  as  are  incident  to  the  dose  prox- 
imity of  border  settlers  and  the  Indians ;  but 
these,  as  in  all  other  cases,  may  be  left  to  the 
care  of  the  local  authorities,  aided,  when  occa- 
sion may  require,  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States." 

The  President  does  not  tell  by  what  treaty  of 
peaee  this  war  was  terminated,  nor  by  what 
great  battle  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion :  and 
there  were  none  such  to  be  told — either  ci  treaty 
negotiated,  or  of  battle  fought  The  war  had 
died  out  of  itself  under  the  arrival  of  settlers 
attracted  to  its  theatre  by  the  Florida  armed 
occupation  act  No  sooner  did  the  act  pass, 
giving  land  to  each  settler  who  should  remain 
in  the  disturbed  part  of  the  territory  five  years, 
than  thousands  repaired  to  the  spot  They 
went  with  their  arms  and  ploughs — the  weapons 
of  war  in  one  hand  and  the  implements  of 
husbandry  in  the  other — their  families,  flocks 
and  herds,  established  themselves  in  block- 
houses, commenced  cultivation,  and  showed  that 
they  came  to  stay,  and  intended  to  stay.  Bred 
to  the  rifle  and  the  frontier,  they  were  an  over- 
match for  the  Indians  in  their  own  mode  of  war- 
fare ;  and,  interested  in  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, they  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  The 
war  died  out  under  their  presence,  and  no  per- 
son could  tell  when,  nor  how ;  for  there  was  no 
great  treaty  held,  or  great  battle  fought,  to  sig- 
nalize its  conclusion.  And  this  is  the  way  to 
settle  all  Indian  wars — the  cheap,  effectual  and 
speedy  way  to  do  it:  land  to  the  armed  settler, 
and  rangers,  when  any  additional  force  is  wanted 
— rangers,  not  regulars. 

But  a  government  bank,  under  the  name  of 
exchequer,  was  the  prominent  and  engrossing 
feature  of  the  message.  It  was  the  same  paper- 
money  machine,  borrowed  from  the  times  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  had  been  recom- 


mended to  Congress  at  the  previous  session, 
and  had  been  so  unanimously  repulsed  by  all 
parties.  Like  its  predecessor  it  ignored  a  gold 
and  silver  currency,  and  promised  paper.  The 
phrases  "  sound  currency  " — ^  sound  circulating 
medium" — "saib  bills  convertible  at  will  into 
specie,"  figured  throughout  the  scheme ;  and  to 
make  this  government  paper  a  local  as  well  as 
a  national  currency,  the  denomination  of  its 
notes  was  to  be  carried  down  at  the  start  to 
the  low  figure  of  five  dollars — involving  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  it  to  one  dollar  as  soon  as 
the  banishment  of  specie  which  it  would  create 
should  raise  the  usual  demand  for  smaller  paper. 
To  do  him  justice,  his  condensed  argument  in 
favor  of  this  government  paper,  and  against  the 
gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  constitution,  is 
here  given : 

'*  There  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  public  cur- 
rency :  1st  Gold  and  silver ;  2d.  The  paper  of 
State  institutions;  or,  3d.  A  representative  of 
the  precious  metals,  provided  by  the  general 
government,  or  under  its  authority.  The  sub- 
treasury  system  rejected  the  last,  in  any  form ; 
and,  as  it  was  believed  that  no  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  issues  of  local  institutions,  for  the 
purposes  of  general  circulation,  it  necessarily  and 
unavoidably  adopted  specie  as  the  exclusive 
currem^  for  its  own  use.  And  this  must  ever 
be  the  case,  unless  one  of  the  other  kinds  be 
used.  The  choice,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
sentiment,  lies  between  an  exclusive  specie  cur- 
rency on  the  one  hand,  and  government  issues 
of  some  kind  on  the  other.  That  these  issues 
cannot  be  made  by  a  chartered  institution,  is 
supposed  to  be  conclusively  settled.  They  must 
be  made,  then,  directly  by  government  agents. 
For  several  years  past,  they  have  been  thus 
made  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and  have 
answered  a  valuable  purpose.  Their  usefulness 
has  been  limited  by  their  being  transient  and 
temporary;  their  ceasing  to  bear  interest  at 
given  periods,  necessarily  causes  their  speedy 
return,  and  thus  restricts  their  range  of  circular 
tion ;  and  being  used  only  in  the  disbursements 
of  government,  they  cannot  reach  those  points 
where  they  are  most  required.  By  rendering 
their  use  permanent,  to  the  moderate  extent 
already  mentioned,  by  offering  no  inducement 
for  their  return,  and  by  exchanging  them  for 
coin  and  other  values,  they  will  constitute,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  general  currency  so  much 
needed  to  maintain  the  internal  trade  of  the 
country.  And  this  is  the  exchequer  plan,  so  far 
as  it  may  operate  in  furnishing  a  currency." 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  carry  a  passion 
for  paper  money,  and  of  the  worst  kind,  that  of 
government  paper,  ikrther  than  President  Tyler 
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did ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  communicate 
his  passion  to  Congress,  which  repulsed  all  the 
exchequer  schemes  with  the  promptitude  which 
was  due  to  an  unconstitutional,  pernicious,  and 
gratuitous  norelt/.  The  low  state  of  the  public 
credit,  the  impossibHitj  of  making  a  loan,  and 
the  empty  state  of  the  Treasury,  were  the  next 
topics  in  the  message. 

^  I  cannot  forego  the  occasion  to  urge  its  im- 
portance to  the  credit  of  the  government  in  a 
financial  point  of  view.  The  great  necessity  of 
resorting  to  every  proper  and  becoming  expe- 
dient, in  order  to  place  the  Treasury  on  a  foot- 
ing of  the  highest  respectability,  is  entirely  ob- 
vious. The  credit  of  the  ffovemment  may  be 
r^^arded  as  the  very  soul  of  the  government  it- 
self—a principle  of  vitality,  without  which  all 
its  movements  are  languid^  and  all  its  operations 
embarrassed.  In  this  spirit  the  Executive  felt 
itself  bound,  by  the  most  imperative  sense  of 
duty,  to  submit  to  Congress,  at  its  last  session, 
the  propriety  of  making  a  specific  pledge  of  the 
land  fund,  as  the  basis  for  the  negotiation  of  the 
loans  authorized  to  be  contracted.  I  then  thought 
that  such  an  application  of  the  public  domain 
would,  without  doubt,  have  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  government  ample  funds  to  relieve 
the  Treasury  from  the  temporary  embarrass- 
ments under  which  it  labored.  American  credit 
had  suffered.  a^jQonsiderable  shock  m  Europe, 
from  the  large  indebtedness  of  the  States,  ana 
the  temporary'  inability  of  some  of  them  to  meet 
the  interest  on  their  debts.  The  utter  and  dis- 
astrous prostration  of  the  United  States  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania  had  contributed  largely  to  in- 
crease the  sentiment  of  distrust,  by  reason  of 
the  loss  and  ruin  sustained  by  the  holders  of  its 
stock — a  large  portion  of  whom  were  foreigners, 
and  many  of  whom  were  alike  ignorant  of  our 
piolitical  organization,  and  of  our  actual  respon- 
sibilities. It  was  the  anxious  desire  of  the 
Executive  that,  in  the  effort  to  negotiate  the 
loan  abroad^  the  American  negotiator  might  be 
able  to  pomt  the  money-lender  to  the  fund 
mortgaged  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  any  loan  he  might  contract,  and 
thereby  vindicate  the  government  fh)m  all  sus- 
picion of  bad  fiuth,  or  inability  to  meet  its  en- 
gagements. Congress  differed  from  the  Execu- 
tive in  this  view  of  the  subject  It  beosone, 
nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  resort 
to  every  expedient  in  its  power  to  negotiate  the 
authorized  loan.  After  a  failure  to  do  so  in  the 
American  market,  a  citizen  of  high  character 
and  talent  was  sent  to  Enrope-~with  no  better 
success ;  and  thus  the  mortifying  spectacle  has 
been  presented,  of  the  inability  of  this  govern- 
ment to  obtam  a  loan  so  small  as  not  in  the 
whole  to  amount  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
ordinary  annual  income;  at  a  time  when  the 
governments  of  Europe,  although  involved  in 
debt,  and  with  their  subjects  heavily  burdened 


with  taxation,  readily  obtain  loans  of  any  i 
at  a  greatly  reduced  rate  of  interest  It  would 
be  unprofitable  to  look  further  into  this  anoma- 
lous state  of  things ;  but  I  cannot  oondade  with- 
out adding,  that,  for  a  government  which  has 
paid  off  its  debts  of  two  wars  with  the  laigest 
maritime  power  of  Europe,  and  now  owing  t 
debt  which  is  almost  next  to  nothii^  when  oom- 
pared  with  its  boundless  resources — a  govern- 
ment the  strongest  in  the  world,  because  ena- 
nating  from  the  popular  will,  and  finnly  rooted 
in  the  affections  of  a  great  and  free  people— and 
whose  fidelity  to  its  engagements  has  never  been 
questioned — for  such  a  government  to  have  ten- 
dered to  the  capitalists  of  other  ooontrisB  an 
opportunity  for  a  small  investment  of  its  stodL, 
and  yet  to  have  fiuled,  implies  either  Uie  i 


unfounded  distrust  in  its  good  faith,  or  a  purpose, 
to  obtain  which,  the  course  pursued  is  tne  most 
fiktal  which  could  have  been  adopted.  It  hss 
now  become  obvious  to  all  men  thiut  the  govern- 
ment must  look  to  its  own  means  for  supplving 
its  wants ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  these 
means  are  altogether  adequate  for  the  object 
The  exchequer,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  aid  in 
bringing  about  this  result  Upon  what  I  regard 
as  a  well-founded  supposition,  that  its  biDs  would 
be  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  creditors,  and 
that  the  issue  would,  in  a  short  time,  reach  the 
maximum  of  $15,000,000,  it  is  obvioos  that 
$10,000,000  would  thereby  be  added  to  the 
available  means  of  the  treasury,  without  cost  or 
chai^.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  urse  the  great  and 
beneficial  effects  which  woula  be  produced  in 
aid  of  all  the  active  pursuits  of  life.  Its  eflects 
upon  the  solvent  State  banks,  while  it  would 
force  into  liquidation  those  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter^ through  its  weekly  settlements,  would 
be  highly  beneficial ;  and,  with  the  advantages 
of  a  sound  currency,  the  restoration  of  oonfidenoe 
and  credit  would  follow,  with  a  numerous  trun 
of  blessings.  My  convictions  are  moet  strong 
that  these  benefits  would  flow  from  the  adoption 
of  this  measure ;  but,  if  the  result  should  be  ad- 
verse, there  is  this  security  in  connection  with 
it — that  the  law  creating  it  may  be  repealed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislature,  without  the 
slightest  implication  of  its  good  fiuth." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  paragn^>h  with- 
out a  feeling  of  profound  mortification  at  seeing 
the  low  and  miserable  condition  to  whidi  the 
public  credit  had  sunk,  both  at  home  and  abroid ; 
and  equally  mortifying  to  see  the  wretched  ex- 
pedients which  were  relied  upon  to  restore  it : 
a  government  bank,  issumg  paper  founded  on 
its  credit  and  revenues,  and  a  hypothecation  of 
the  lands,  their  proceeds  to  help  to  bolster  up 
the  slippery  and  (hdl  edifice  of  govemmental 
paper:  the  United  States  unable  to  make  a 
loan  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  tti  reic- 
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noes!  imable  to  borrow  flTemillioiis  of  dollars! 
muible  to  bon'ow  any  thing,  while  the  oyer- 
loaded  goyemments  of  Europe  oould  borrow  as 
much  as  they  pleased.  It  was  indeed  a  low 
point  of  depressed  creditr— the  lowest  that  the 
United  States  had  ever  seen  since  the  declaration 
of  Independence.  It  was  a  state  of  humiliation 
and  disgrace  which  could  not  be  named  without 
oflfering  some  reason  for  its  existence ;  and  that 
reason  was  giyen:  it  was  the  ^ disastrous  pros- 
tration," as  it  was  called — ^the  crimes  and  bank- 
ruptcjT,  as  should  haye  been  called,  of  the  Penn- 
sylyanU  Bank  of  the  United  States !  that  bank 
which,  in  adding  Pennsylyania  to  its  name,  did 
not  change  its  identit/,  or  its  nature ;  and  which 
for  ten  long  years  had  been  the  cherished  idol 
of  the  President,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  his 
ezdiequer  orator  on  the  floor  of  the  House— fbr 
whidi  Qeneral  Jackson  had  been  condemned 
and  yituperated — and  on  the  continued  existence 
of  which  the  whole  prosperity  of  the  goyem- 
ment  and  the  people,  and  their  salyation  firom 
poyerty  and  nusery,  was  made  to  depend.  That 
bank  was  now  pyen  as  the  cause  of  the  woful 
plight  into  which  the  public  credit  was  fiJlen — 
and  truly  so  giyen!  for  while  its  phmdenngs 
were  enormous,  its  crimes  were  still  greater: 
and  the  two  put  together — an  hundred  millions 
plundered,  and  a  mass  of  crimes  committed — 
the  effect  upon  the  American  name  was  such  as 
to  driye  it  with  disgrace  firom  eyery  exchange 
in  Europe.  And  the  former  champions  of  the 
bank,  uninstructed  by  experience,  unabashed  by 
preyious  appalling  mistakes,  now  layish  the 
same  encomiums  on  an  exchequer  bank  whidi 
they  formerly  did  on  a  national  bank ;  and  chal- 
lenge the  same  fiuth  for  one  which  they  had  in- 
yoked  for  the  other.  The  exchequer  is  now, 
according  to  them,  the  sole  hope  of  the  country : 
the  independent  treasury  and  hard  money,  its 
only  dangn*.  Tet  the  exchequer  was  repulsed 
— the  independent  treasury  and  gold  was  estab- 
lished: and  the  effect,  that  that  same  country 
which  was  unable  to  borrow  fiye  millions  of 
dollars,  has  since  borrowed  many  ten  millions, 
and  is  now  paying  a  premium  of  20  per  centum 
— actually  paying  twenty  dollars  on  the  hun- 
dred—to purchase  the  priyflege  of  paying  loans 
befi}re  they  are  due. 


CHAPTER  ex. 

BEPSAL  OF  THE  BANKBUPT  ACT:  MR  BENTOITS 
8PSB0H;  EXTBAOTSb 

Thjc  spectacle  was  witnessed  in  relation  to  the 
repeal  of  this  act  which  has  rarely  been  seen 
bdTore — a  repeal  of  a  great  act  of  national  legis- 
lation by  the  same  Oongress  that  passed  it — by 
the  same  members  sitting  in  the  same  seats — 
and  the  repeal  approyed  by  the  same  President 
who  had  approyed  the  enactment  It  was  a 
homage  to  Uie  will  of  the  people,  and  the  result 
of  the  general  condemnation  which  the  act  re- 
ceiyed  from  the  community.  It  had  been 
passed  as  a  party  measure :  its  condemnation 
was  general  without  regard  to  party :  and  the 
uniyersality  of  the  sentiment  against  it  was 
honorable  to  the  yirtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people.  In  the  commencement  of  the  session 
1842-'43,  motions  were  made  in  both  Houses  to 
repeal  the  act ;  and  in  the  Senate  the  practical 
bad  working  of  the  act,  and  of  the  preyious  act, 
was  shown  as  an  eyidence  of  the  unfhiitfUlness 
of  the  whole  system,  and  of  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  leaying  the  whole  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  in  relation  to  insolyency,  or  bankrupt- 
cy, to  the  insolyent  laws  of  the  States.  In  of- 
fering a  petition  in  the  Senate  for  the  repeal  of 
the  act  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Benton 
sud: 

"  He  would  take  the  opportunity  which  the 
presentation  of  this  petition  offered,  to  declare 
that,  holding  the  bankrupt  act  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional at  six  different  points  (the  extinction 
of  the  debt  without  the  consent  of  a  given  ma- 
jority of  the  creditors  being  at  the  head  of  these 
points),  he  would  yote  for  no  repeal  which 
would  permit  the  act  to  continue  in  force  for 
the  trial  of  depending  cases,  unless  with  pro- 
yisions  which  would  bring  the  action  of  the  law 
within  the  constitution.     To  say  nothing,  at 

rient,  of  other  points  of  unconstitutionality, 
limited  himself  to  the  abolition  of  debts 
without  the  consent  of  a  giyen  majority  of  the 
creditors.  This,  he  held,  no  newer  in  our  coun- 
try can  do.  Congress  can  only  go  as  &r  as  the 
bankrupt  systems  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries go ;  and  that  is,  to  require  the  consent  of 
a  giyen  minority  of  the  creditors  (four-fifths  in 
number  and  yfdue  in  England  and  Scotland), 
and  that  founded  upon  a  judicial  certificate  of 
integrity  by  the  commissioners  who  examined 
the  caaeL  and  approyed  afterwards  by  the  Lord 
Ohanoelior.    Upon  these  principles  only  could 
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Congress  act :  upon  these  principles  the  Con- 
gress of  1800  acted,  in  makmg  a  bankrupt  act : 
and  to  these  principles  he  would  endeavor  to 
conform  tho  action  of  the  present  act  so  long  as 
it  might  run.  He  held  all  tho  certificates  grants 
ed  by  the  courts  to  be  null  and  Toid ;  and  that 
the  question  of  the  validity  would  be  carried 
before  the  courts,  and  before  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion.  The  federal  judges  decided  the 
alien  and  sedition  law  to  be  constitutional. 
Tho  people  reversed  that  decision,  and  put  down 
the  men  who  held  it.  This  bankrupt  act  was 
much  more  glaringly  unconstitutional — ^much 
more  immonu — and  called  more  loudly  upon 
the  people  to  rise  against  it  If  he  was  a  United 
States  judge,  he  would  decide  the  act  to  be  un- 
constitutional. If  he  was  a  State  court,  and  one 
of  these  certificates  of  discharge  from  debts 
should  be  pleaded  in  bar  before  him,  on  an  ac- 
tion brought  for  the  recovery  of  the  old  debt 
he  would  treat  the  certiflcate^as  a  nullity,  and 
throw  it  out  of  court.  If  commanded  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  be  would  resign  first  The 
English  law  held  all  bankrupts,  whoee  certifi- 
cates were  not  signed  by  the  dven  majority  of 
the  creditors,  to  be  uncertificated;  and^  as 
such,  he  held  all  these  to  be  who'  had  received 
certificates  under  our  law.  They  had  no  cer- 
tificate of  discharge  finom  a  given  minority  of 
the  creditors;  and  were,  thereforcL  what  the 
English  law  called  ^uncertificated  hojnki'upts? 
He  said  the  bankrupt  systems  formed  the  cred- 
itors into  a  partnership  for  the  management  of 
the  debtor's  estate,  and  his  discharge  £om  debt ; 
and,  in  this  partnership,  a  eiven  majority  acted 
for  the  whole,  all  having  the  same  interest  in 
what  was  lost  or  saved ;  and,  therefore,  to  be 
governed  by  a  given  majority,  doing  what  was 
best  for  the  whole.  But  even  to  this  there  were 
limitations.  The  four-fifths  could  not  release 
the  debt  of  the  remaining  fifth,  except  upon  a 
certificate  of  integrity  firom  the  commissioners 
who  tried  the  case,  and  a  final  approval  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  law  made  itself  party  to 
the  discharge,  as  it  does  in  a  case  of  divorce,  and 
for  the  sake  of  good  morals ;  and  requirea  the 
judicial  certificate  of  int^rity,  without  which 
the  release  of  four-fifths  of  the  creditors  would 
not  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  other  fifth.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  Congress  can  act  It 
can  only  act  according  to  the  established  princi- 
ples of  the  bankrupt  systems.  It  had  no  inhe- 
rent or  supreme  authority  over  debts.  It  could 
not  abolish  debts  as  it  pleased.  It  could  not 
confound  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  so 
get  hold  of  all  debts,  and  sweep  them  off  as  it 
pleased.  All  this  was  despotism,  such  as  only 
oould  be  looked  for  in  a  government  which  had 
no  limits,  either  on  its  moral  or  political  powers. 
The  attempt  to  confound  insolvency  and  bank- 
ruptcy, and  to  make  Congress  supreme  over 
both,  was  the  most  daring  attack  on  the  consti- 
tution, on  the  State  laws,  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, and  on  public  morals,  which  the  history 


of  Europe  or  America  ezhilnted.  There  was 
no  parallel  to  it  in  Europe  or  America.  It  was 
repudiation — ^universal  repudiation  of  all  debts 
— at  the  will  of  the  debtor.  The  law  was  sub- 
versive of  civil  society;  and  he  called  upon 
Congress^  the  State  le^latore^  the  federal  and 
State  judiciaries — and,  above  all^  the  people — to 
brand  it  for  unoonstitutionalilj  and  immorality, 
and  put  it  down. 

^<Mr.  6.  said  he  had  laid  down  the  law,  hot  be 
would  refer  to  the  ybrm«  whidi  the  wisdom  of 
the  law  provided  for  executing  itselil  These 
forma  were  the  highest  evidcfncee  of  the  law. 
They  were  firamed  by  men  learned  in  the  law- 
approved  by  the  courts— and  studied  bjr  the 
apprentices  to  the  law.  They  shouki  ako  be 
studied  by  the  journeymen— by  the  profeason 
— and  by  the  ermined  iudges.  Li  this  case, 
especially,  they  should  oe  so  studied.  Bank- 
ruptcy was  a  branch  of  the  law  bat  little  studied 
in  our  country.  The  mass  of  the  oommnnity 
were  uninformed  upon  it ;  and  the  latitndiiia- 
rians,  who  could  find  no  limits  to  the  power  of 
our  government  were  daringly  presuming  upon 
the  general  ignorance,  by  und^takiiM;  to  con- 
found bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  daiming 
for  Congress  a  despotic  power  over  both.  This 
daring  attempt  must  be  chastised.  Congress 
must  he  driven  back  within  the  psle  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  for  that  purpose,  th«  nrinciples 
of  the  bankrupt  systems  must  be  maoe  known 
to  the  people.  The  forms  are  one  of  the  best 
modes  of  doing  this :  and  here  are  the  forms  of 
a  bankrupt's  certificate  in  Great  Britain — the 
country  from  which  our  constitution  borrowed 
the  system.  [Mr.  B.  then  read  firom  Jacob's 
Law  Dictionary,  title  Bankruptcy,  at  the  end 
of  the  title,  the  three  forms  oif  the  certificates 
which  were  necessary  to  release  a  debtor  from 
his  debts.]  The  first  form  was  that  of  the  oom- 
missioners  who  examined  the  case,  and  who 
certified  to  the  integrity  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
that  he  had  conformed  in  all  particulars  to  the  act 
The  second  form  was  that  of  the  certificate  of 
four-fifths  of  his  creditors. '  allowing  him  to  be 
discharged  from  his  debts?  The  third  wis 
the  certificate  of  the  Lord  ChancelhM*,  oertifyi^g 
that  notice  of  these  two  certificates  haying  been 
published  for  twenty-one  days  in  the  London 
Gazette,  and  no  cause  being  shown  to  the  cod- 
traiy,  the  certificates  granted  by  the  oommis- 
sioners  and  by  the  cr^tora  were  '  confirmed? 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  could  Uie  debtor  be  dis- 
chai^ged  from  his  debts ;  and  with  all  this,  the 
act  of  1800  m  the  United  States  perfectly  amcd 
only  takmg  two-thirds  instead  of  fbur-fiAs  of 
the  creditors.  Congress  oould  only  abeolTD 
debts  in  this  way,  and  that  among  Uie  proper 
subjects  of  a  bankrupt  law :  and  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community  must  revolt  against  any  at- 
tempt to  do  it  in  any  other  form.  The  preeent 
act  was  repudiation — criminal  repudiatum,  as 
far  as  any  one  diose  to  repudiate—snd  must  be 
put  down  by  the  community." 
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On  the  qQestkm  for  the  npeel  <tf  the  eot^  Mr. 
Benton  took  ooeeskm  to  ehow  it  to  be  en  fai- 
Tiiion  of  the  rig^te  of  the  Stetee,  orw  the  ordi- 
aery  leletions  of  debtor  end  ereditorinthin  their 
own  Umite,  end  e  maens  ai  eeting  iq^  estatM  to 
the  kee  of  both  debtor  end  creditor,  end  the 
aaiiehitent  of  eewgneei^  who  meke  the  eetlle- 
ment  of  the  eetetoe  lifelong  boeineeg,  end  often 
a  lege^  to  his  children. 

"A  qneetion  cennot  eriee  between  two  neirit- 
bors  eboat  a  doeen  of  «ggi,  withoat  bdng  lieble 
to  be  teken  from  the  onstody  of  the  lewa  of  the 
Stetee,  ud  brought  up  to  the  lederel  coorte. 
AsdA  now,  when  this  doctrine  that  ineohency' 
end  benkrtqjtcj  ere  the  seme,  if  a  continiience 
of  tiie  kw  is  to  be  contrived,  it  maet  be  done  in 
oonimnity  with  toch  a  ihueoj.  Tlie  \am  has 
proved  to  be  nothing  bat  a  great  ineolTent  law. 
for  the  abolition  of  debti^  for  the  benefit  of 
debton;  end  would  it  be  meintiinfld  that  a 
pennenent  eyetem  oa^t  to  be  boilt  op  on  each 
a  fonndation  as  that? 

**Sonie  months  ago.  he  reed  inaPhiladdnhia 
'  a  notice  to  creaitors  to  come  forward  for 


a  diTidend  of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar  in  a 
of  bankruptcy  pending  nnder  the  old  law  of 
1800,  since  the  year  1801.  And.  three  or  four 
dm  ago,  he  reed  a  notice  in  a  London  peper. 
callinf^  on  creditors  to  come  in  for  a  diTidena  or 
flTe-eizths  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  in  a  case  of 
benlotiptcj  pendinff  since  the  year  1793.  Here 
has  been  a  case  where  the  waste  of  property 
has  been  going-on  for  fifty  years  in  Kngutnq,  and 
another  case  idiere  it  has  been  going  on  in  this 
country  forty-one  or  forty-two  years.  He  had 
been  himself  twenty-three  years  in  the  Senate, 
and,  during  that  time,  yarious  efibrts  were  made 
to  reme  the  old  law  of  1800  in  some  shue  or 
oUier ;  but  never,  till  last  session,  in  the  sn^w 
in  wliich  the  present  law  passeo.  And  how 
oonld  this  law  be  expected  to  stand,  when  eyen 
the  kw  of  1800  (which  was  in  reelity  a  bank- 
rupt law^  could  not  stand ;  but  was,  in  the  first 
year  of  its  operation,  condemned  by  the  whole 
coantry?" 

The  passage  of  the  act  had  been  a  reproadi  to 
Congress:  its  repeal  should  do  them  honor,  and 
still  more  the  people,  under  whoee  manifest  and 
detenninedwillitwastobedone.  The  repeal  Ull 
readily  passed  the  Senate,  and  then  went  to  the 
House,  where  it  was  quiddy  passed,  and  under 
pressure  of  the  prerious  question,  by  a  yoto  128 
to  98.  The  history  of  the  passage  of  these  two 
measures  (bankrupt  and  distribution)  each  of 
which  came  to  an  untimely  end,  is  one  of  thoee 
kigiHlatiye  arcana  which  should  be  known,  that 
such  legislation  may  receiye  the  reprobation 
wluch  it  deserves.  The  pubUc  only  sees  the  out- 
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ride  proceeding^  and  imagines  a  wise  and  patriotie 
BotiyefortheenaotnientofhnportsntlawB.  Too 
often  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  patriotism  in 
soeh  enaetment,  but  baigdn,  and  selfishness,  and 
duresse  of  cboometanoss.  So  it  was  k  this  case. 
The  misomiduct  and  miafortunes  of  the  bankS| 
and  the  yieee  inherent  in  peper  money,  whidi 
had  so  long  been  the  currency  of  the  oountiy, 
had  filled  the  Unkm  with  pecuniaiy  distress,  and 
created  an  Jmmwise  body  of  in«^yent  debtan^ 
estimated  by  some  at  fkn  hnndred  thousend: 
and  all  theee  were  damoroas  for  a  banknipt 
act  The  State  of  Misdsq^  was  one  of  those 
moet  Bordy  afflicted  with  this  state  of  things,  and 
most  earnest  for  the  act.  Her  oondition  gor- 
erned  the  oondnot  of  her  senat<»r8,  and  their 
yotes  made  the  bankrupt  aet^  and  passed  the 
fiscal  b«k  throoi^  the  Senate.  Sueh  are  the 
nqrsteries  of  legislation. 

A  banknqA  act,  though  ezpresdy  anthoriaed 
by  the  oonrtltotlott,  had  neyer  been  foyored  by 
the  Ametfaan  people.  It  was  tried  fifty  years 
ago^  and  oondenmed  upon  a  two  years' ezpertonoe. 
Persefering  eflbrta  had  since  been  made  for  a 
period  of  twenty  yean  to  obtain  another  aot» 
butinyain.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes^ 
expressed  at  the  last  session  that  he  served,  that 
no  act  finuned  upon  the  prindples  of  the  British 
system  would  ever  be  suitoble  to  our  country— 
that  the  complex  and  expensive  machinery  of 
the  system,  so  ol^fectionsble  in  Englsnd,  where 
debtors  and  creditors  were  comparatively  near 
together,  would  be  intolersble  in  the  United 
Stately  where  they  were  so  widdy  separated, 
and  the  courts  so  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
hmd,  and  so  inconvenient  to  the  minority  of 
parties  and  witoeeses.  He  believed  a  simple 
system  might  be  adopted,  redneing  the  process 
to  a  transection  between  the  debtor  and  his 
creditors,  in  whidi  courts  would  have  but  little 
to  do  except  to  give  effect  to  thdr  agreement 
The  prindple  of  his  pbn  was  that  there  should 
be  a  meeting  of  the  creditors,  either  on  the 
invitotkm  of  the  fiuling  debtor,  or  the  summons 
of  a  given  numbor  of  creditors ;  and  when  to- 
gether, and  invested  with  power  to  examine  into 
the  debtor's  afiUrs,  and  to  examine  books  end 
take  testimony,  that  they  themselves,  by  agiven 
majority  of  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  in  value^ 
should  decide  every  question,  make  a  pro  rata 
division  of  the  effects,  and  grant  a  certificate 
of  release:  the  release  to  be  of  right  if  the 
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ttffecta  were  taken.  This  simple  process  would 
dispense  with  the  yexatioos  question,  of  what 
constitutes  an  act  of  bankruptcy  1  And  substi- 
tute for  it  the  broad  inquiry  of  foiling  circum- 
atanoes— in  the  solution  of  which,  those  most 
faiterested  would  be  the  judges.-  It  would  also 
lare  the  devouring  expenses  of  costs  and  fees, 
and  delays  equally  devouring,  and  the  commia- 
sioDers  that  must  be  paid,  and  the  assignees 
who  frequently  become  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
^btor's  effects— taking  what  he  collects  for  his 
own  fees,  and  often  makipg  a  life  estate  of  it 
The  estate  of  a  bankrupt,  in  the  hands  of  an 
assignee,  Mr.  Randolph  was  accustomed  to  call, 
''a  lump  of  butter  in  a  dog's  mouth ; "  a  desig- 
nation which  it  might  sometimes  bear  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  swalldwed;  but 
more  frequently  it  was  a  Ixme  to  fOlnr,  and  to 
be  long  gnawed  before  it  was  gnattad  up.  As 
an  eyidenoe  of  this,  Mr.  Benton  read  a  notice 
from  a  Philadelphia  p^>er,  published  while  this 
debate  was  going  on,  inviting  creditors  to  come 
forward  and  receive  from  the  assignee  a  divi- 
dend of  half  a  cent  in  the  dollar,  in  a  case  of 
bankruptcy  under  the  old  act  of  1800 ;  also  a 
notice  in  a  London  iNq>er  for  the  creditors  to 
oome  in  and  receive  a  dividend  of  flve-sixths  of 
a  penny  in  the  pound  in  a  case  depending  since 
1793 — the  assignees  respectively  having  been 
administering,  one  of  them  forty-one  years,  and 
the  other  fifty-two  years,  the  estate  of  the 
debtor ;  and  probably  collecting  each  year  about 
as  much  as  paid  his  own  fees. 

The  system  has  become  nearly  intolerable  in 
EngUmd.  As  fiur  back  as  the  year  1817,  the 
British  Parliament,  moved  by  the  pervading  be- 
lief of  the  injustice  and  abuses  under  their  bank- 
rupt laws,  appointed  a  commisnoner  to  examine 
into  the  subject,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
investigation.  It  was  done;  and  such  a  mass 
of  iniquity  revealed,  as  to  induce  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  Bay  that  the  system  was  adisgraoe 
to  the  country — ^that  the  assignees  had  no 
mercy  either  upon  the  debtor  or  his  creditors — 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  every  law 
on  the  subject.  The  system,  however,  was  too 
much  interwoven  with  the  business  of  the 
country  to  be  abandoned.  The  report  of  the 
commissioners  only  led  to  a  revision  of  the  laws 
and  attempted  ameliorations;  the  whole  of 
which  were  disregarded  by  our  Congress  of 
1841,  as  were  the  principles  of  all  previous 
bankrupt  acts  either  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 


European  Continent,  or  in  the  United  States. 
That  Congress  abandoned  the  fundamentid 
principle  of  all  bankrupt  systenw-^i-that  of  a 
proceeding  of  the  creditors  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, and  made  it  practical^  an  insolvent  law  at 
the  will  of  the  debtor,  for  the  abolition  of  his 
debt  at  his  own  pleasure.  Iniquitoua  in  itseU^ 
vicious  in  its  mode  of  being  pawed,  detested  by 
the  community,  the  life  of  the  act  vraa  short  and 
ignominious.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  it  would  be 
repealed  in  two  years :  and  it  waa.  Yet  it  wis 
ardently  contended  for.  Crowds  attended  Con- 
gress to  demand  it  Hundreda  (^  thonsMids 
sent  up  their  petitions.  The  whole  number  of 
bankrupts  was  stated  by  the  moat  moderate  at 
one  hundred  thousand :  and  Mr.  Walker  dedand 
in  his  place  that)  if  the  act  was  not  passed,  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  debtors  would  have  to  wear 
the  chains  of  slavery,  or  be  exiled  from  their 
native  land. 


CHAPTER    0X1. 

If miTABY  AOADKMT  AHD  ABUT 


The  instincts  of  the  people  have  been  against 
this  academy  from  the  time  it  took  its  prasent 
form  under  the  act  of  1812,  and  thoae  aobse- 
quent  and  subsidiary  to  it :  many  eflforta  have 
been  made  to  abolish  or  to  modify  it :  and  all 
unsuccessful — partly  from  the  intrinsic  difficul- 
ty of  correcting  any  abuse — partly  fitnn  the 
great  number  interested  in  the  Academy  as  an 
eleemosynary  institution  of  which  they  have 
the  benefit — and  partly  fit>m  the  wrong  way  in 
which  the  reformers  go  to  work.  They  gen- 
erally move  to  abolish  the  whole  system,  snd 
are  instantly  met  by  Washington's  reoommen- 
dation  in  &vor  of  it  In  the  mean  time  Wash- 
ington never  saw  such  an  institution  as  now 
shelters  behind  his  name ;  and  possiUy  wouU 
never  have  been  in  the  army,  except  as  a  private 
soldier,  if  it  had  existed  when  he  waa  a  yeaqg 
man.  He  never  recommended  such  an  aesde- 
my  as  we  have :  he  never  dreamed  of  aoeh  a 
thing :  he  recommended  just  the  revcne  of  it, 
in  recommending  that  cadets^  aerring  in  the 
field  with  the  companies  to  wfaidi  they  were 
attached,  and  receiving  the  pay,  dolfaiqg,  and 
ration  of  a  seigeant,  should  be  aent    anch  of 
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them  as  shonred  a  stomach  for  the  hardships,  as 
well  as  a  taste  for  the  pleasures  and  honors  of 
the  service,  and  who  also  showed  a  cxpacxty  fbr 
the  two  higher  branches  of  the  profession  (engi- 
neering and  artillery) — to  West  Point,  to  take 
instruction  from  officers  in  these  two  branches 
of  the  military  art :  and  no  more.  At  this  ses- 
sion one  of  the  usual  movements  was  n&ade 
against  it — an  attack  upon  the  institutiou  in  its 
annual  appropriation  bill,  by  moving  to  strike 
out  the  appropriation  for  its  support,  and  sub- 
stitute a  bill  for  its  abolition.  Mr.  Hale  made 
the  motion,  and  was  supported  in  it  by  several 
members.  Mr.  McKay,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  had  the  impropriation  bill  in 
charge,  felt  himself  bound  to  defend  it,  but  in 
doing  so  to  exclude  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
favorable  to  the  academy.  Begging  gentlemen, 
therefore;  to  withdraw  their  motion,  he  went  on 
to  say: 

^  He  was  now,  and  always  had  been,  in  &Tor 
of  a  ver^  material  alteration  in  the  omnization 
of  this  institution.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
government  should  educate  more  young  men 
than  were  necessary  to  fill  the  annual  vacancies 
in  the  army.  It  was  beyond  dispute,  that  the 
number  now  educated  was  more  than  the  aver- 
age annual  vacancies  in  the  army  required ;  and 
hence  the  number  of  supernumerary  second 
lieutenants — which  he  believed  was  now  some- 
thing like  seventy;  and  would  be  probably 
thirty  more  the  next  year.  This,  however,  did 
not  present  the  true  state  of  the  question.  In 
a  single  year,  in  consequence  of  an  order  issued 
from  the  war  department,  that  all  the  officers 
who  were  in  the  civil  service  of  the  railroad  and 
canal  companies.  &c,  should  join  their  respec- 
tive regiments,  tnere  were  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred resignations.  Now,  if  these  resignations 
had  not  taken  place,  the  army  would  have  been 
overloaded  with  supernumerary  second  lieu- 
tenants. He  was  for  reducing  the  number  of 
cadets,  but  at  the  same  time  would  make  a  pro- 
vision by  which  parents  and  guardians  should 
have  the  privile^  of  sending  their  sons  and 
wards  there  to  be  educated,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. This  (Mr.  M.  said)  was  the  system 
adopted  in  Great  Britain ;  and  it  appeared,  by 
a  document  he  had  in  his  hand,  that  there  were 
three  hundred  and  twentr  gentlemen  cadets, 
and  fifteen  officers  educated  at  the  English  Mil- 
itary Academy,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  it 
required  to  educate  two  hundred  and  twenty 
cadets  at  West  Point.  He  agreed  with  much  of 
what  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Seymour,  that  it  would  be  an  ame- 
lioration of  our  military  service,  to  open  the 
door  of  promotion  to  meritorious  non-<x>mmis- 
dioned  officers  and  privates.    Under  the  present 


system,  no  man  who  was  a  non-commissioned 
officer  or  private,  however  meritorious,  had  the 
least  dianoe  of  promotion.  It  was  true  that 
there  were  instances  of  soch  men  getting  com- 
misnons,  but  they  were  very  rare ;  and  the 
oonseonenoe  was,  that  the  ranks  of  the  annj 
were  nlled  with  some  of  the  worat  men  in  tlie 
country,  and  desertions  had  prevailed  to  an 
enormous  extent  Mr.  McK.  here  gave  from 
the  documents,  the  nunber  of  annual  deser- 
tions, from  the  Tear  1830  to  183d,  showing  an 
average  of  one  thoufland.  He  would  not  now, 
however,  enlarge  on  this  subject  but  would  re- 
serve his  remarks  till  the  bill  for  reorganizing 
the  academy,  whidi  he  nnderetood  was  to  be 
reported  bj  the  Military  Committee,  shouki 
come  in." 

Mr.  McKay  was  not  counted  among  the  ora* 
tore  of  the  House :  he  made  no  pretension  to 
fine  speaking :  but  he  was  one  of  those  busi- 
ness, sensible,  npright  men,  who  always  spoke 
sense  and  reason,  and  to  the  point,  and  general- 
ly gave  more  information  to  the  House  in  a  few 
sentences  than  could  often  be  found  in  one  of 
the  most  pretentkms  speeches.  Of  this  charao* 
terwere  the  remarks  which  he  made  on  this 
occasion ;  and  in  the  four  statements  that  he 
made,  Jirst^  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  West 
Point  officere  had  resigned  their  commissions  in 
one  year  when  ordered  to  quit  dvil  service  and 
join  their  corps;  secondly,  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  seventy  graduates  at  that  time  for 
whom  there  was  no  place  in  the  army ;  thirdly ^ 
that  at  the  English  Militaiy  Academy,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  cadets  and  officere  were 
instructed  at  much  less  expense  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  with  us ;  fourikly,  that  the 
annual  desertions  fh)m  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  had  averaged  one  thousand  men  per  an- 
num for  six  yeara  together,  these  desertions  re- 
sulting from  want  of  promotion  and  disgust  at 
a  service  which  was  purely  necessary.  Mr. 
McKay  was  followed  by  another  speaker  of  the 
same  class  with  himself— Mr.  Cave  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee ;  who  stood  up  and  said : 

*'  That  there  was  no  certain^  that  the  bill  to 
be  reported  by  the  Military  Cfommittee,  which 
the  gentleman  referred  to,  would  be  reached 
this  session ;  and  he  was  therefore  for  efiecting 
a  reform  now  that  the  subject  was  before  them. 
He  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
firom  New  Hampshire  to  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment, and  submit  another,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :  That  no  money  appropriated  in  this  bilL 
or  hereafter  to  be  appropriated,  shall  be  appliea 
to  the  payment  of  any  cadet  hereafter  to  be  ap- 
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pointed ;  and  the  tenns  of  seryioe  of  those  who 
We  warrants  now  in  the  academy  shall  be 
held  to  cease  from  and  after  four  years  from 
the  time  of  tiieir  respective  appointments.  The 
Imitation  of  this  appropriation  now^  would  put 
an  end  to  the  academy,  unless  the  House  would 
act  on  the  propositions  which  would  be  hereaf- 
ter made.  He  was  satisfied  it  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  he  would  at  once  abolish  it  but  for 
the  remarks  of  his  friend  from  North  Carolina ; 
be  therefore  hoped  his  fiiend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  adopt  the  suggestionB  which  had 
been  made." 

Mr.  Harralsoo,  of  Geoi^  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affkirs,  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  his  position  to  come  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  institution,  which  he  did  in  a  way 
to  riiow  that  it  was  indefensible.    He 

^  Intimated  that  that  committee  would  pro- 
pose some  reductions  in  the  number  of  cadets ; 
and  when  that  proposition  came  before  the 
House,  these  amoidnfents  could  be  appropriate- 
ly offered.  The  proposition  would  be  made  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  cadets  to  the  wants 
of  the  army.  But  this  appropriation  should 
now  be  made ;  and  ilj  by  any  leductions  here- 
after made,  it  should  be  found  more  than  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  institution,  the  bal- 
ance would  remain  in  the  Treasury,  and  would 
not  be  lost  to  the  countnr.  He  explained  the 
circumstances  under  whiclL  in  1836^  some  per- 
sons educated  as  cadets  at  West  Pomt  became 
dyU  enffineers,  and  accepted  employment  on 
projected  lines  of  railroad ;  and  asserted  that 
no  dass  of  our  countrymen  were  more  ready  to 
obej  the  call  of  their  country,  in  any  exigency 
which  might  arise." 

Mr.  Orlando  Ficklin,  of  Illinois,  not  satisfied 
with  the  explanations  made  by  the  chairman  on 
military  affiurs,  returned  to  the  charge  of  the 
one  hundred  resignations  in  one  year;  and 
said: 

^  He  had  listened  to  the  apology  or  excuse 
rendered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Bfilitary  Affairs,  for  the  cadets  who  resigi^  in 
1836.  And  what  was  that  excuse?  Why, 
forsooth,  though  they  had  been  educated  at  the 
goyemment  expense,  yet,  because  they  could 
get  better  pay  by  embarlung  in  other  pursuits, 
they  deserted  the  service  of  the  counti^  which 
had  educated  them,  and  prepared  them  for  her 
serrioe.  He  did  not  intend  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee at  present,  but  he  must  be  permitted  to 
lay  to  those  who  were  in  &vor  of  winding  up 
tM  concern,  that  they  ought  not  to  vote  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  sinffle  dollar  to  that  institution, 
unless  the  same  bul' contained  a  provision,  in 
language  as  emphatic  as  it  could  be  made,  de- 
daring  that  this  odioiiB)  detestable,  and  aristo- 


cratic institution,  shall  be  brought  to  a  dose. 
If  it  did  not  cost  this  government  a  single  dol- 
lar, he  would  still  be  unvrilling  that  it  should 
be  kept  up.  He  was  not  willing  that  the  door 
of  promotion  should  be  shut  agidnst  the  honest 
and  deserving  soldier,  and  Uutt  a  few  dandies 
and  band-box  heroes,  educated  at  that  insti- 
tution, should  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  all  the 
ofiices.  Mr.  F.  adverted  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  army.  It  was  filled  up^  he  said,  by 
fordgners.  Native  Americana^  to  whom  uey 
should  naturally  look  as  the  dafenders  of  tkie 
country,  were  deterred  from  entering  it.  It 
would  be  well,  he  thought,  to  have  a  committee 
of  investigation,  that  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house  miriit  be  disckMod,  and  its  abuses  broocfat 
to  light'*^ 

Mr.  Black,  of  Qeorgia,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, compelling  the  cadets  to  serve  tea  yean, 
and  keeping  up  the  number :  upon  whidi  Mr. 
Hale  remarked : 

"The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  would  seem  to  hnply  that  tbne  were 
not  officers  enough:  whweas  the  troth  was 
there  were  more  than  enough.  The  difBcnlty 
was^  there  were  ahneady  too  many.  The  Amy 
Beg^ter  showed  a  list  already  of  serventy  su- 
pernumeraries;  and  more  were  being  tutrned 
out  upon  us  every  year.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  made  a  most  nnlMmy  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  educatme  oidets  for  the 


army,  by  comparing  them  with  the  midshipmen 
in  the  navy.  What  was  the  service  rendered 
by  midshipmen  on  board  our  national  vessels  ? 
Absolutely  none.  They  were  of  no  sort  of  use ; 
and  predsely  so  was  it  with  these  cadets.  He 
denied  that  Qenenl  Washington  ever  recom- 
mended a  militarv  academV  like  the  present  in- 
stitution ;  and.  if  he  had  done  so^  he  would,  in- 
stead of  proclaiming  it,  have  endeavor^  to 
shield  his  great  name  from  sudi  a  reproach." 

The  movement  ended  as  usual,  in  showing 
necessity  for  a  reform,  and  in  fiuling  to  get  it 


CHAPTER   OXII. 

EMIQBATION  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  SITKB,  ASD 
FOUNDATION  OF  ITS  SETTLBMSBT  BT  AMERI- 
CAN OmZENB:  FBEM0NT8  FHot  EXPBDl- 
TION. 

The  great  event  of  carrying  the  Ai^o-Saxoo 
race  to  the  shore  of  the  Psdfie  Ocean,  and 
planting  that  race  firmly  on  that  sea,  took  place 
at  this  time,  beginning  in  1841^  and  lai^gdy  in- 
creasing in  1843.    It  was  net  sa  Ml  of  the  go%- 
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▼emment,  leading  the  people  and  protecting 
them ;  bat,  like  all  the  other  great  emigrations 
and  settlements  of  that  race  on  our  continent, 
it  was  the  act  of  the  people,  going  forward  with- 
out government  aid  or  countenance,  establishing 
their  possession,  and  compelling  the  gorernment 
to  follow  with  its  shield,  and  spread  it  oyer 
them.  So  &r  as  the  action  of  the  goremment 
was  concerned,  it  operated  to  endanger  our  title 
to  the  Columbia,  to  preyent  emigration,  and  to 
incur  the  loss  of  the  country.  The  first  great 
step  in  this  unfortunate  direction  was  the  trealy 
of  joint  occupation,  as  it  was  called,  of  1818 ;  by 
which  the  British,  under  the  iklladoas  idea  of 
mutuality,  where  there  was  nothing  mutual, 
were  admitted  to  a  delusiye  joint  occupation, 
with  oursolTes,  intended  to  be  equal — but  which 
quickly  became  exclusiTe  on  their  part:  and 
was  obliged  to  become  so,  from  the  power  and 
organization  of  their  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
already  flanking  the 'country  and  ready  to  cross 
orer  and  cover  it  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
President  Monroe,  under  whose  administration 
this  unfortunate  treaty  was  made,  to  say  that, 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
View,  the  author  has  been  informed  by  General 
Jesup  (who  had  the  fact  from  Mr.  Monroe  him- 
self at  the  time),  that  his  instructions  had  not 
authorized  this  arrangement  (which  in  hud  the 
commissioners  intimated  in  their  correspond- 
ence), and  only  after  much  hesitation  prevailed 
on  himself  to  send  it  to  the  Senate.  That  treaty 
was  for  ten  years,  and  the  second  fidse  step  was 
in  its  indefinite  extension  by  another  of  1828,  un- 
til one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  should  give  no- 
tice for  its  discontinuance — the  most  insidious 
and  pernicious  of  all  agreements,  being  so  easy 
to  be  adopted,  and  so  hard  to  be  got  rid  o£  The 
third  great  blunder  was  in  not  settling  the  Ore- 
gon question  in  the  Ashburton  negotiation,  when 
we  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment in  its  earnest  desire  to  induce  us  to  with- 
draw our  northeastern  boundary  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lower  Canada,  and  to  surrender  a 
part  of  Maine  for  the  road  from  Halifitx  to  Que- 
bec. The  fourth  step  in  this  series  of  govern- 
mental blunders,  was  the  recommendation  of 
President  Tyler  to  discountenance  emigration 
to  Oregon,  by  withholding  land  from  the  emi- 
grants, until  the  two  governments  had  settled 
the  title — a  contingency  too  remote  to  be  count- 
ed upon  within  any  given  period,  anfl  whidi 


every  year's  delay  would  make  more  difficult^ 
The  title  to  the  country  being  thus  endangered 
by  the  acts  of  the  government,  the  saving  of  it 
devolved  upon  the  people— and  they  saved  it 
In  1842^  incited  by  numerous  newspaper  puUi- 
cations,  upwards  of  a  thousand  American  emi- 
grants went  to  the  country,  making  their  long 
pilgrimage  overland  from  the  frontiers  of  Ifls- 
souri,  with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks 
and  herds,  their  implements  of  husbandry  and 
weapons  of  defence— traversing  the  vast  inclined 
plane  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountuns, 
crossing  that  barrier  (deemed  impassable  by 
Europeans),  and  descending  the  wide  slope 
which  declines  finom  the  mount" 'us  to  the 
Padflc  Six  months  would  be  consumed  in 
this  Journey,  filled  with  hardships,  beset  by 
dangers  from  savage  hostility,  and  only  to  be 
prosecuted  in  caravans  of  strength  and  deter- 
mination. The  Bumets  and  Applegates  from 
Missouri  were  among  the  first  leaders,  and  in 
1843,  some  two  thousand  more  joined  the  first 
emigration.  To  check  these  bold  adventuren 
was  the  object  of  the  government :  to  encourage 
them,  was  the  object  of  some  Western  members 
of  Congress,  on  whom  (in  conjunction  with  the 
people)  the  task  of  saving  the  Columbia  evi- 
dently devolved.  These  members  were  ready 
for  their  work,  and  promptiy  began.  Early  in 
the  session,  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  from  Missouri, 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  of  whkh  these 
were  the  leading  provisions : 

^That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  cause  to  be 
erected,  at  suitable  places  and  distances,  a  line 
of  stockade  and  blodJiouse  forts,  not  ezceedinff 
five  in  number,  from  some  point  on  the  Missouri 
and  Ai:kansas  rivers  into  the  best  pass  for  enter- 
ing the\alley  of  the  Oregon ;  and,  'also,  at  or 
Vw  the  mouth  of  the  Columlna  River. 

**  That  provision  hereafter  shall  be  made  by 
law  to  secure  and  grant  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  or  one  section  of  land,  to  every  white 
male  inhabitant  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  of 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  upward,  who  shall 
cultivate  and  use  the  same  for  five  consecutive 
years ;  or  to  his  heir  or  heirs-at-law,  if  such 
there  be,  in  case  of  his  decease.  And  to  every 
such  inhabitant  or  cultivator  (^being  a  married 
man^  there  shall  be  granted,  m  addition,  one 
hunored  and  sixty  acres  to  the  wife  of  said  hus- 
band, and  the  like  quantity  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  the  fiither  for  each  child  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  he  may  have,  or  which 
may  be  Mm  witnin  the  five  years  aforesaid. 

^That  no  sale,  alienation,  or  contract  of  any 
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kind,  shall  be  ymlid,  of  each  lands,  before  the 

Etent  is  issued  therefor;  nor  shall  the  same  be 
ble  to  be  taken  in  execution,  or  bound  by  an  j 
judgment,  mortgage,  or  lien,  or  any  kind,  before 
the  patent  is  so  issued ;  and  all  pretended  alien- 
ations or  contracts  for  alienating  such  lands, 
Blade  before  the  issuing  of  the  patents,  shall  be 
null  and  void  against  the  settler  himself^  his 
wife,  or  widow,  or  Munst  his  heirs-at-law,  or 
against  purchasers,  after  the  issuing  of  the  pa- 
tent 

''That  the  President  is  hereby  authoriaed 
and  required  to  i^point  two  additional  Indian 
agents,  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars 
eiuch,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  (under  his  direction 
and  control)  to  superintend  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  with  any  or  every  Indian  tribe 
west  of  anv  agency  now  established  by  law. 

^  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act 

**  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the 
oivil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme 
court  and  district  courts  of  the  territory  of  lowa^ 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended  over  that 
part  of  the  Indian  territories  lying  west  of  the 
present  limits  of  the  said  territory  of  Iowa,  and 
south  of  the  forty-ninth  d^rec  of  north  latitude, 
and  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  north  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Texas,  not  included  within 
the  limits  of  any  State ;  and  also,  over  the  In- 
dian territories  comprising  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  country  between  them  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  filly-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  and  north  of  the 
for^-seoond  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  may  be  i^pointod  for  the  said 
territory,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
powers  as  now  provided  by  law  in  relation  to 
the  territory  of  Iowa :  Provided,  That  any  sub- 
ject of  the  government  of  Qreat  Britain,  who 
shall  have  been  aniested  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  any  crime  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  territory  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  while  the  ^ame  re- 
mains free  and  open  to  the  vessels,  dtiaens,  and 
subjects  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain,  pursuant  to  stipulations  between  the 
two  powers,  shall  be  delivered  up.  on  proof  of 
his  Ming  such  British  subject  to  tne  nearest  or 
most  convenient  anthorities  having  cognizance 
of  such  offence  b^  the  Uws  of  Great  Britain,  for 
the  purpose  of  beiqg  prosecuted  and  tried  accord- 
ing to  such  laws. 

^  Skc.  3.  And  be  itjurther  enacted,  That  one 


associate  judse  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
territory  of  Iowa,  in  addition  to  the  number 
now  authorised  by  law,  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  be  af^inted,  to  hold  his  office 
by  the  same  tenure  and  for  the  same  time,  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation,  and  possess  all  the 
powers  and  authority  confiured  by  law  upon 


the  associate  judges  of  the  said  territory;  and 
one  judicial  district  shall  be  organized  by  the 
said  supreme  court,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
number,  in  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred by  this  act ;  and  a  district  court  shall  be 
held  in  the  said  district  by  the  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  at  such  times  and  ^aoee  as  the 
said  court  shall  direct;  and  the  said  district 
court  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority 
vested  in  the  present  district  courts  of  the  said 
territory,  and  may,  in  like  manner,  appoint  its 
ownderk. 

'^  Sxc.  4  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any 
justice  of  the  peaoe^  amwinted  in  and  for  tbie 
territories  descnbed  m  the  second  section  of  this 
act,  shall  have  power  to  cause  all  offenders 
agunst  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  ar- 
rested by  sudi  persons  as  they  shall  app<mit  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  commit  such  ofienders  to 
safe  custody  for  trial  in  the  same  cases  and  in 
the  manner  providea  by  law  in  relation  to  the 
Territoxy  of  Iowa ;  and  to  cause  the  offenders 
so  committed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  holding  of  a  district  court  for 
the  said  Territory  of  Iowa,  nearest  and  most  eon- 
vement  to  the  place  of  such  commitment,  there 
to  be  detained  for  trial  by  such  persons  as  shall 
be  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  any  iudge  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  said  Territory ;  or  where  such  oflenders 
are  British  suljects,  to  cause  them  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  Brit- 
ish authorities,  as  hereinbefore  provided ;  and 
the  expenses  of  such  commitment,  removal,  and 
detention,  shall  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  ae 
provided  by  law  in  respect  to  the  fees  of  the 
marshal  of  the  said  territory.^ 


These  provisions  are  all  just  and  neoesaary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object,  and 
carefuUy  firamed  to  promote  emigration,  Mod  to 
avoid  collisions  with  the  British,  or  hostilities 
with  the  Indians.  The  land  grants  were  the 
grand  attractive  feature  to  the  emigrants :  the 
provision  for  leaving  British  oflfenders  to  British 
idH  jurisdiction  was  to  avoid  a  dash  of  jurisdictions, 
and  to  be  on  an  equality  with  the  British 
settlers  over  whom  the  British  Parliament  had 
already  extended  the  laws  of  Canada ;  and  the 
boundaries  vrithin  which  our  settlers  were  to 
be  protected,  were  precisely  those  agreed  upon 
throe  years  kter  in  a  treaty  between  the  two 
powers.  The  provisions  were  all  necessary  for 
their  object,  and  carefully  framed  to  avoid  infrnc- 
tion  of  any  part  of  the  unfortunate  treaty  of 
1818 ;  but  the  bill  encountered  a  strenuous,  and 
for  a  long  time  a  neariy  balanced,  opposition 
in  the  Senate — some  opposed  to  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  Settling  the  country  at  any  time— some 
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to  its  present  settlement,  many  to  the  feir  of 
collision  with  the  British  snljects  already  there, 
or  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  Mr.  Mo- 
DafBe  took  broad  ground  against  it 

^  For  whose  benefit  are  we  boond  to  pass  this 
bill  ?  Who  are  to  go  there,  alcmg  the  line  of 
militaiT  posts,  and  take  possession  of  the  only 
part  of  uie  territory  fit  to  oocapy — that  part 
lyinff  upon  the  sea-coast,  a  strip  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  in  width ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  rest  of  the  territory  consists  of 
mountuns  almost  inaccessible,  and  low  lands 
which  are  covered  with  stone  and  volcanic  re- 
mains, where  rain  never  falls,  except  during  the 
spring ;  and  even  on  the  coast  no  rain  iklls,  ftom 
April  to  October,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  there  is  nothing  but  rain.  Why,  sir,  of 
what  use  will  this  be  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 
I  would  not  for  that  purpose  give  a  pinch  of 
snuff  for  the  whole  territory.  I  wish  to  God 
we  did  not  own  it  I  wish  it  was  an  impassable 
barrier  to  secure  us  against  the  intrusion  of 
others.  This  is  the  character  of  the  country. 
Who  are  we  to  send  there?    Do  you  think 

?>ur  honest  farmers  in  Pennsylvania^  New 
ork,  or  even  Ohio  or  Missouri,  will  abandon 
their  farms  to  go  upon  any  such  enterprise  as 
this?  God  forbid!  if  any  man  who  is  to  go 
to  that  country,  under  the  temptations  of  this 
bill,  was  my  child — if  he  was  an  honest  indus- 
trious man,  I  would  say  to  him.  for  God's  sake 
do  not  go  there.  You  will  not  oetter  your  con- 
dition. You  will  exchange  the  comforts  of 
home,  and  the  happiness  of  civilized  life,  for  the 
pains  and  perils  of  a  precarious  existence.  But 
if  I  had  a  son  whose  conduct  was  such  as  made 
him  a  fit  subject  for  Botany  Bay,  I  would  say 
in  the  name  of  God,  go.  This  is  my  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  settlement.  Now. 
what  arc  we  to  gain  by  making  the  settlement  i 
In  what  shape  are  our  expenditures  there  to  be 
returned  ?  W  hen  are  we  to  get  any  revenue 
from  the  citizens  of  ours  who  go  to  that  distant 
territory — 3,300  miles  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  I  have  it  from  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri ?  What  return  are  they  going  to  make  us 
for  protecting  them  with  militanr  posts,  at  the 
expense  at  the  outset  of  $200,000,  and  swelling 
hereafter  God  knows  how  much — probably 
equalling  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Florida 
war.  W  hat  will  they  return  us  for  this  enormous 
expense,  after  we  have  tempted  them,  by  this  bill, 
to  leave  their  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  to  go 
upon  this  wild  and  gambling  adventure,  in  which 
their  blood  is  to  be  staked?" 

Besides  repulsing  the  country  as  worthless, 
Mr.  McDuffie  argued  that  there  was  danger  in 
taking  possession  of  it — ^that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  conflicted  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  1818— and  that  Great  Britain,  though 
desirous  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  would 


be  forced  into  war  in  defence  of  her  rights  and 
honor.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  equally  opposed  aa 
his  colleagae  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  not 
for  the  same  reasons.  He  deemed  the  country 
well  worth  having,  and  pre^nting  great  com* 
mercial  advantages  in  communicating  with 
Ohina  and  Japan,  which  should  not  be  lost 

^  I  do  not  agree  with  my  eloquent  and  able 
colleague  that  the  country  is  worthless.  He 
has  imderrated  it,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate. 
It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  land,  it  is  true,  that  la 
barren  and  worthless ;  but  not  a  little  t^t  la 
highly  productive.  To  that  may  be  added  its 
commercial  advantages,  which  will,  in  time, 
prove  to  be  great  We  must  not  overlook  th« 
important  events  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
having  recently  occurred  in  the  Eastern  portion 
of  Asia.  As  great  as  they  are,  they  are  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  a  similar  character, 
which  must  follow  at  no  distant  day.  What 
has  taken  place  in  Ohina,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
be  followed  in  Jaj^  and  all  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  that  continent  Their  ports,  like  ibe 
Chinese,  will  be  opened,  and  the  whole  of  that 
large  portion  of  Asia,  containing  nearly  half  of 
the  populatk>n  and  wealth  of  the  globe,  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  be 
placed  within  the  pales  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can intercourse  and  civilization.  A  vast  market 
will  be  created,  and  a  mighty  impulse  will  be 
given  to  commerce.  No  small  portion  of  the 
share  that  would  fall  to  us  with  this  populous 
and  industrious  portion  of  the  globe,  is  destined 
to  pass  through  the  ports  of  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory to  the  vidley  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of 
taking  the  drcuitous  and  long  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn ;  or  the  still  longer,  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  mainly  bccaase  I  place 
this  high  estimate  on  its  prospective  valu^  that 
I  am  so  solicitous  to  preserve  it^  and  so  adverse 
to  this  bill,  or  any  other  precipitate  measure 
which  might  terminate  in  its  loss.  If  I  thon^t 
less  of  its  valucj  or  if  I  reffarded  our  title  kss 
clear,  my  opposition  would  be  less  dedded." 


Infraction  of  the  treaty  and  danger  of  - 
the  difiiculty  and  expense  of  defending  a  pos- 
session so  remote — the  present  empty  condition 
of  the  treasury — ^were  further  reasons  urged  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  favor  of  rejecting  the  bill ;  but 
having  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  saving  our 
title  to  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to 
show  his  mode  of  doing  so,  and  fell  upon  the 
same  plan  to  ripen  and  secure  our  title,  which 
others  believed  was  wholly  relied  upon  by 
Great  Britain  to  ripen  and  secure  hers — TiMie  I 
an  element  which  only  worked  in  favor  of  the 
possessor;  and  that  possessor  was  now  Great 
Britain.    On  this  head  he  sud : 
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^  The  question  presents  itself^  how  shall  we 
peserve  this  country  ?  There  is  only  one  means 
hy  which  it  can  be ;  but  that,  fortunately,  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all — time,  T\me  is  acting 
ft>r  us ;  and,  if  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  to 
trust  its  operation,  it  will  assert  and  maintain 
our  right  with  resistless  force,  without  costing  a 
cent  of  money,  or  a  drop  or  blood.  There  is 
olten  in  the  affaire  of  goyemment,  more  effi- 
ciency and  wisdom  in  non-action,  than  in  action. 
All  we  want  to  effect  our  object  in  this  case,  is 
'a  wise  and  masterly  inactivity.'  Our  popula- 
tion is  rolling  towards  the  shores  of  ^e  Padfic, 
with  an  impetus  greater  than  what  we  realize.  It 
is  one  of  those  forward  movements  which  leaves 
anticipation  behind.  In  the  period  of  thirty- 
two  yeare  which  have  elapsed  since  I  took  my 
•eat  m  the  other  House,  the  Indian  frontier  has 
receded  a  thousand  miles  to  the  West  At  that 
time,  our  population  was  much  less  than  half 
what  it  is  now.  It  was  then  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually ; 
it  is  now  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand; 
and  still  increasing  at  the  rate  of  something 
more  than  three  per  cent,  compound  annually. 
At  that  rate^  it  will  soon  r^uch  the  yeany 
increase  of  a  million.  If  to  this  be  added,  that 
the  region  west  of  Arkimsas  and  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  is 
occupied  by  half  civilized  tribes,  who  have  their 
lands  secured  to  them  by  treaty  (and  which 
will  prevent  the  spread  of  population  in  that 
direction),  and  that  this  great  and  increasing  tide 
will  be  forced  to  take  the  comparatively  narrow 
channel  to  the  north  of  that  river  and  south  of 
our  northern  boundary,  some  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  strength  with  which  the  cur- 
rent will  run  in  that  direction,  and  how  soon  it 
will  reach  the  eastern  gorges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  will  soon — fiur  sooner  than  an- 
ticipated— reach  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  and  be 
read^  to  pour  into  the  Oregon  Territoiy,  when 
it  will  come  into  our  possession  without  resist- 
ance or  struggle ;  or,  if  there  should  be  resist- 
ance, it  would  be  feeble  and  ineffectual.  We 
would  then  be  as  much  stronger  there,  compa- 
ratively, than  Great  Britain,  as  she  is  now 
stronger  than  we  are ;  and  it  would  then  be  as 
idle  in  her  to  attempt  to  assert  and  maintain 
her  exclusive  claim  to  the  territory  against  us. 
as  it  would  now  be  in  us  to  attempt  it  against 
her.  Let  us  be  wise,  and  abide  our  time,  and  it 
will  accomplish  all  that  we  desire,  with  fiur 
more  certainty  and  with  infinitely  less  sacrifice, 
than  we  can  without  it" 

Mr.  Calhoun  averred,  and  very  truly,  that  his 
opposition  to  the  bill  did  not  grow  out  of  any 
opposition  to  the  growth  of  the  West— -declared 
himself  always  fHendly  to  the  interests  of  that 
great  section  of  our  country,  and  referred  to  his 
course  when  he  was  Secretary  at  war  to  prove 
it 


^I  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  At  that  early 
period  I  turned  my  attention  particularly  to  the 
mterest  of  the  West  I  saw  that  it  required 
increased  securi^  to  it»>^long  line  of  fh>ntier, 
and  greater  fiunlity  of  carrying  on  interooiirBe 
with  the  Indian  tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  to 
enable  it  to  develope  its  resqprocs  especially 
that  of  its  fur-trade.  To  give  the  required 
security,  I  ordered  a  much  lai^ger  portion  of  the 
army  to  that  frontier ;  and  to  afford  ihdlity  and 
protection  for  carrying  on  the  fur-trade^  the 
military  posts  were  moved  much  higher  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Under  the 
increased  security  and  £Mnlity  whidi  these 
measures  afforded,  the  Air-trude  reoeiyed  a 
great  impulse.  It  extended  across  the  continent 
in  a  short  time,  to  the  Padflc,  and  north  and 
south  to  the  British  and  Mexican  flnoatiers; 
yielding  in  a  few  years,  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
m>m  Missouri  [Mr.  Linn],  half  a  million  of  dol- 
Ura  annually.  But  I  stopped  not  there.  I  saw 
that  individual  enterprise  on  our  part,  however 
great,  could  not  suooessftilly  compete  with  the 

E>werful  incorporated  Canadian  and  Hudson 
ay  Companies,  and  that  additional 


were  necessary  to  secure  permanently  our  far- 
trade.  For  that  purpose  1  proposed  to  eatablidi 
a  post  still  higher  up  the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  and  to  give  meh 
unity  and  efficiency  to  our  interooui^  and  trade 
with  the  Lodian  tribes  between  our  Western 
firontier  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  would  enable 
our  citizens  engaged  in  the  fhr-trade  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  British  tnders.  Had 
the  measures  proposed  been  adopted,  we  would 
not  now  have  to  Listen  to  the  complaint,  so  fre- 
quently uttered  in  this  discussion,  of  the  loss  of 
that  trade." 

The  inconsistent  alignment  of  Mr.  McDoffie^ 
that  the  country  was  worthless,  and  yet  that 
Qreat  Britain  would  go  to  war  for  it,  was  thus 
answered  by  Mr.  Linn : 

^  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  somewhat 
inconsistently  urges  that  the  country  Is  Ueak. 
barren,  volcanic,  rocky,  a  waste  always  flooM 
when  it  is  not  parehed ;  and  insists  that,  worth- 
less as  it  is.  Great  Britain  will  go  at  onoe  to  war 
for.  it  Strang  that  she  should  in  1818  luive 
held  so  tenaciously  to  what  is  so  worthless! 
Stranger  still,  that  she  should  have  stock  yet 
closer  to  it  in  1827,  when  she  had  had  still 
ampler  time  to  learn  the  booUessDecs  of  tho 
possession!  And  strangest  of  all,  that  At 
should  still  cling  to  it  with  the  grasp  of  death ! 
Sir.  I  cannot  for  my  life  help  thintmg  that  she 
ana  the  senator  lutve  formed  a  very  different 
estimate  of  the  territory,  and  that  die  Is  (as  she 
ought  to  be)  a  good  deal  the  better  infonned. 
She  knows  well  its  soil,  climate,  and  physiad  re- 
sources, and  perfectly  comprdiends  its  oommer^ 
cial  and  geogrephicJ  importance.  And  know- 
ing all  this,  she  was  ready  to  sink  all  Man  of 
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lustioe,  stifle  all  respect  fcr  our  dear  title,  and 
hasten  to  root  her  interests  in  the  soil,  so  as  to 
secure  the  strong,  even  when  most  wrong^bl, 
title  of  possession." 

The  danger  of  waiting  ibr  Great  Britain  to 
strengthen  her  claim  was  illustrated  hj  Mr. 
Linn,  hy  what  had  happened  in  Maine.  In  1814 
she  proposed  to  purchase  the  part  she  wanted. 
She  afterwards  endeavored  to  negotiate  for  a 
right  of  way  across  the  State.  Failing  in  that 
attempted  negotiation,  as  in  the  offer  to  pur- 
chase, she  boldly  set  up  a  daim  to  all  she  wanted 
—demanded  it  as  matter  of  ri^t — and  obtained 
it  by  the  Ashburton  treaty— the  United  States 
paying  Massachusetts  and  Maine  for  the  dis- 
membered part  Deprecating  a  like  result  from 
temporizing  measures  with  respect  to  Oregon, 
Mr.  Linn  said : 

<<So  little  before  1813  or  1814  did  Great 
Britain  ever  douht  vour  claim  to  the  lately  con- 
tested territory  in  Maine,  that  in  1814  she  pro- 
posed to  purchase  that  part  of  it  which  she  de- 
sired. Sne  next  treated  for  a  right  of  way.  It 
was  refbsed ;  and  she  then  set  up  a  daim  to  the 
soiL  This  method  has  sped  no  ill  vdth  her; 
for  she  has  got  what  she  wanted,  and  made  tou 
PAT  FOR  IT.  Her  Oregon  game  is  the  same. 
She  has  set  her  heart  upon  a  strip  of  territory 
north  of  the  Oregon,  and  seems  determined  to 
pluck  it  from,  us,  either  by  drcumvention  or 
force.  Aware  of  the  political  as  well  as  legal 
advantages  of  possession,  she  is  strengthening 
hers  in  every  way  not  too  directly  responsible. 
She  is  sdecting  and  occupying  tl^  best  lands, 
the  most  favorable  sites.  These  she  secures  to 
the  settlers  under  contracts.  For  any  counter- 
action of  yours,  she  may  take,  and  is  taking, 
possession  of  the  whole  territoiy.  She  has  ap- 
propriated sites  for  mills,  manufactories,  and 
farms.  If  one  of  these  has  been  abandoned  for 
a  better,  she  reverts  to  it,  if  a  dtizen  of  yours 
occupies  it,  and  ejects  him.  She  tells  her  people 
she  will  protect  them  in  whatever  they  have 
laid,  or  may  lay,  their  hands  upon.  If  she  can 
legitimatdy  do  this,  why  may  not  we  ?  Is  this 
a  joint  occupation  of  which  she  is  to  have  the 
sole  benefit  ?  Had  you  as  many  citizens  there 
as  she,  yon  would  be  compelled  to  protect  them ; 
and  if  vou  have  not,  why  is  it  but  because  she 
keeps  them  off  and  you  refuse  to  offer  them  the 
inducements  which  she  holds  out  ?  Give  them 
a  prospective  grant  of  lands,  and  insure  them 
the  shelter  of  your  laws,  and  they  will  soon  con- 
gregate there  in  force  enough  to  secure  your 
rights  and  their  ovm." 

The  losses  already  sustained  by  our  dtizens 
from  the  ravages  of  Indians,  incited  against  them 
by  the  British  Hudson  Bay  company,  were 


stated  by  Mr.  Linn  upon  good  authority,  to  he 
five  hundred  men  in  lives  taken  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  joint  occupation  treaty,  and  half  a 
million  of  dollars  in  property  robbed  or  de- 
stroyed, besides  getting  ezdusive  possession  of 
our  soil,  and  the  command  of  our  own  Indians 
within  our  own  Ihnits :  and  he  then  contrasted 
this  backwardness  to  protect  our  own  citizens 
on  their  own  soil  with  the  readiness  to  expend 
untold  amounts  on  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce ;  and  even  in  going 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  to  guard  the  freedom  of 
the  negro  race. 

^'Wherever  your  sails  whiten  the  sea,  in  no 
matter  what  clime,  against  no  matter  whom, 
the  national  arm  stretches  out  its  protection. 
Every  where  but  in  this  unhappy  territory,  the 
persons  and  the  pursuits  of  your  dtizens  are 
watched  over.  You  count  no  cost  when  other 
interests  are  concerned,  when  other  rights  are 
assailed ;  but  you  recoil  here  from  a  trifling  ap- 
propriation to  an  object  of  the  highest  national 
unportance,  because  it  enlists  no  sectional  in- 
fluence. Contrast,  for  instance^  vour  supineness 
about  the  Or^on  Territory,  with  your  alacrity 
to  establish,  ror  guarding  the  slave  coast  and 
Liberia,  a  squadron  costing  $600,000  annually, 
and  wmch  you  have  bound  yourself  by  treaty 
to  keep  up  fbr  five  years,  with  great  exposure 
of  lives  and  vessels.  By  stipulation,  eighty 
guns  (one-twelfth  of  vour  force  afloat)  is  kept 
upon  this  service ;  and,  as  your  naval  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  about  seven  millions  a  year, 
this  (its  twelfth  part)  will  make,  in  five  years, 
three  millions  bestowed  in  watching  the  coast 
of  AfVica,  and  guarding  the  freedom  of  tl^e  negro 
race !  For  this  you  lavish  millions ;  and  you 
grudge  $100,000  to  the  great  American  and  na- 
tioniu  object  of  asserting  your  territorial  rights 
and  setthng  your  soil  You  grant  at  once  what 
furthers  the  slave  policy  of  a  rival  power,  and 
deny  the  means  of  rescuing  from  its  grasp  your 
own  property  and  soiL" 

This  African  squadron  has  now  been  kept  up 
more  than  twice  five  years,  and  promises  to  be 
perpetual ;  for  there  was  that  delusive  dause  in 
the  article,  so  tempting  to  all  temporizing  spirits, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  the  five  years,  the  squad- 
ron was  still  to  be  kept  up  until  the  United  States 
should  give  notice  to  terminate  the  article.  This 
idea  of  notice  to  terminate  a  treaty,  so  easy  to 
put  in  it,  and  so  difficult  to  be  given  when  en- 
tanglement and  use  combine  to  keep  things  as 
they  are,  was  shown  to  be  almost  impossible  in 
this  treaty  of  joint  occupation  of  the  Columbia. 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  demanded  of  Mr.  Linn,  why 
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not  give  the  notice  to  tenninate  the  treaty  b(^- 
fore  proceeding  to  settle  the  country  ?  to  which 
he  answered : 

"  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Cal- 
hounI  has  urged  that  we  should,  first  of  all, 
give  the  twelTC  months'  notice  of  our  renuncia- 
tion of  the  treaty.  He  [Mr.  Link]  could  only 
answer  that  he  had  repeatedly,  by  resolutions, 
urged  that  course  in  former  years ;  but  always 
hi  vain.  He  had  ever  been  met  with  the  answer : 
'This  is  not  the  proper  time — wait'  Mean- 
while, the  adverse  possession  was  ^ing  on,  fol^ 
tifying  Ax>m  year  to  year  the  British  clium  and 
the  British  resources,  to  make  it  good.  Mr. 
Madison  had  encouraged  the  bold  and  well-ar^ 
ranged  scheme  of  Astor  to  fortify  and  colonize. 
He  was  dispossessed ;  and  the  nucleus  of  empire 
which  his  establishments  formed,  passed  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  now 
the  mat  instrument  of  English  ag^ndizement 
in  that  quarter.  The  senator  insists  that,  by 
the  treaty,  there  should  be  a  joint  possession. 
Be  it  so,  if  you  will.  But  where  is  our  part  of 
this  joint  possession  ?  In  what  does  it  consist, 
or  has  it  consisted  ?  We  have  no  poets  there, 
no  agent,  no  military  power  to  protect  traders. 
Nay,  indeed,  no  traders !  For  they  have  disap- 
peared J}cfore  foreign  competition;  or  fidlen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  rifle,  the  tomahawk,  or  the  scalp- 
ing knife  of  those  savages  whom  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  can  always  make  the  instruments 
of  systematic  massacre  of  adventurous  rivals." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  at  large  in  defence  of  the 
bill,  and  first  of  the  clause  in  it  allotting  land 
to  the  settlers,  saying : 

"  The  objections  to  this  bill  grew  out  of  the 
clause  granting  land  to  the  settlers,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  grants  themselves,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  coun- 
try^ which  the  grants  would  seem  to  imply. 
This  was  the  objection ;  for  no  one  defended  the 
title  of  the  British  to  one  inch  square  of  the 
valley  of  Oregon.  The  senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Sevier],  who  has  just  spoken,  had  well 
said  that  this  was  an  objection  to  the  whole  bill ; 
for  the  rest  would  be  worth  nothing,  without 
these  grants  to  the  settlers.  Nobody  would  go 
there  without  the  inducement  of  land.  The 
British  had  planted  a  power  there — ^the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company — in  which  the  old  Northwest 
Company  was  merged ;  and  this  power  was  to 
Uiem  in  the  New  World  what  the  East  India 
company  was  to  them  in  the  Old  World:  it 
was  an  arm  of  the  government,  and  did  every 
thing  for  the  government  which  policy,  or  trea- 
ties prevented  it  from  doing  for  itself  This 
company  was  settling  and  colonizing  the  Colum- 
bia for  the  British  government,  and  we  wish 
American  citizens  to  settle  and  colonize  it  for 
us.  The  British  government  gives  inducement 
to  this  company.   It  gives  them  trade,  commerce, 


an  exclusive  charter,  laws,  and  national  protec- 
tion. We  must  sive  inducement  also ;  uid  our 
bducement  must  be  land  and  protection.  Grants 
of  land  will  car^  settlers  there ;  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tappan]  was  treading  in 
the  tracks  of  Mr.  Jefierson  (perfauM  wit£out 
having  read  his  recommendation,  althoogh  he 
has  read  much)  when  he  proposed,  in  his  speedi 
of  yesterday,  to  plant  50.000  settlers,  with  their 
50,000  rifles,  on  the  banlu  of  the  Oregon.  Mr. 
Jefferson  haid  proposed  the  same  thing  in  repwd 
to  Louisiana.  He  proposed  that  we  uioaki  set- 
tle that  vast  domain  wncn  we  acquired  it ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  that  donations  of  land  should 
be  made  to  the  first  30,000  settlers  who  should 
go  there.  This  was  the  right  doctrine,  and  the 
old  doctrine.  The  white  race  were  a  land-kmng 
people,  and  had  a  right  to  possess  it,  becanse 
they  used  it  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Creator.  The  white  race  went  for  land,  and 
they  will  continue  to  go  for  it  and  will  go  where 
they  can  get  it.  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
have  been  settled  by  them  in  this  way.  All  the 
States  of  this  Union  have  been  so  settled.  The 
principle  is  founded  in  their  nature  and  in  God's 
command;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  obeyed. 
The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  a  vast  field  open 
to  the  settler.  It  is  ours,  and  our  people  are 
beginning  to  go  upon  it.  They  go  unoer  the 
expectation  of  getting  land ;  and  that  expecta- 
tion must  be  confirmed  to  them.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  confirm  it ;  and  if  it  fails  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  fails  in  alL  There  is  nothing  kft  to 
induce  emigration ;  and  emigration  is  the  only 
thing  whicn  can  save  the  country  from  the 
British,  acting  through  their  powerihl  agent — 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company." 

Mr.  Benton  then  showed  from  a  report  of 
Miyor  Pilcher,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affiura. 
and  who  had  visited  the  Columbia  River,  that 
actual  colonization  was  going  on  there,  attended 
by  every  circumstance  that  indicated  ownership 
and  the  design  of  a  permanent  settlement.  Fort 
Vancouver,  the  prindpal  of  these  British  es- 
tablishments, for  there  are  many  of  them  within 
our  boundaries,  is  thus  described  by  Major 
Pilcher : 

^  This  fort  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colum- 
bia, nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Multnomah, 
in  the  region  of  tide-water,  and  near  the  bead 
of  ship  navigation.  It  is  a  grand  position,  both 
in  a  military  and  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
formed  to  command  the  whole  region  watered 
by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries.  Tlie  sur- 
rounding country,  both  in  d'unate  and  soU,  it 
capable  of  sustaining  a  large  popnlation ;  and 
its  resources  in  timber  give  ample  fadlities  for 
ship-building.  This  post  is  fortified  with  can- 
non ;  and,  having  been  selected  as  the  prindpal 
or  master  position,  no  pains  have  been  spared 
to  strengthen  or  improve  it    For  this  porpose, 
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the  old  post  near  the  moath  of  the  river  has 
beeD  abandoned.  Aboat  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  ground  are  in  ouItiTation ;  and 
the  product  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com,  pota- 
toes, and  other  yegetables.  is  equal  to  what  is 
known  in  the  best  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Domestic  animals  are  numerous — the  homed 
cattle  haying  been  stated  to  me  at  three  hun- 
dred I  hogs,  horses,  sheep,  and  ^ts,  in  propor- 
tion; also,  the  usual  domestic  fowls:  every 
things  in  fact,  indicatins  a  permanent  establi^ 
ment.  Ship-building  has  commenced  at  this 
place.  One  vessel  luu  been  built  and  rigged, 
sent  to  sea,  and  employed  in  the  trade  <Hthe 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  also  met  a  gentleman,  on  my 
way  to  Lake  Winnipec,  at  the  portage  between 
the  Columbia  and  Athabasca,  who  was  on  his 
way  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Fort  Colville,  with 
a  master  ship-carpenter,  and  who  was  destined 
for  Fort  Vancouver,  for  the  purpose  of  buildine 
a  ship  of  considerable  burden.  Both  grist  and 
saw-mills  have  been  built  at  Fort  Vancouver: 
with  the  latter,  they  saw  the  timber  which  is 
needed  for  their  own  use,  and  also  for  exporta- 
tion to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  upon  the  former, 
their  wheat  is  manufactured  into  flour.  And, 
from  all  that  I  could  learn,  this  important  post 
is  silently  growing  up  into  a  colony ;  tma  is, 
perhaps,  mtended  as  a  future  military  and  na- 
val station,  which  was  not  expected  to  be 
delivered  up  at  the  expiration  of  the  treaty 
which  granted  them  a  temporary  and  joint  pos- 
session." 

Mr.  Benton  made  a  brief  deduction  of  our 
title  to  the  Columbia  to  the  49th  parallel  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  rapidly  traced  the 
various  British  attempts  to  encroach  upon  that 
line,  the  whole  of  which,  though  eamesUy  made 
and  perseveringly  continued,  failed  to  follow 
that  great  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  thus  made  this 
deduction  of  title : 

"Louisiana  was  acquired  in  1803.  In  the 
very  instant  of  signing  the  treaty  which  brought 
us  that  province,  another  treaty  was  signed  in 
London  (without  a  knowledge  of  wlut  was 
done  in  Paris),  fixing,  among  other  things,  the 
line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. This  treaty,  signed  by  Mr.  Rufus  King 
and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  was  rejected  by  Mr. 
Jefiferson,  without  reference  to  the  Senate,  on 
account  of  the  fifth  article  (which  related  to  the 
line  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi),  for  fear  it  might  com- 
promise the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana 
and  the  line  of  49  degrees.  In  this  negotiation 
of  1803.  the  British  made  no  attempt  on  the 
line  of  tne  49th  degree,  because  it  vras  not  thai 
known  to  them  that  we  had  acquired  Louisiana; 
but  Mr.  Jefferson,  having  a  knowledge  of  this 


acquisition,  was  detenmned  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  oompronuse  our  rights,  oc  to  unset- 
tle the  boundaries  established  unoer  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht 

^  Another  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain  in  1807,  between  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
William  Pinckney  on  one  side,  and  Lords  Hol- 
land and  Auckland  on  the  other.  The  English 
were  now  fullv  possessed  of  the  fiict  that  we 
had  acquired  Louisiana,  and  become  a  party  to 
the  line  of  49  degrees ;  and  they  set  themselvea 
openly  to  work  to  destroy  that  line.  The  cor- 
respoindenoe  of  the  ministers  shows  the  perti- 
naciU'  of  these  attempts ;  uid  the  instroctions 
of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1818  (when  Secretary  of 
State,  under  Mr.  Monroe),  to  Messrs.  Rush  and 
Gallatin,  then  in  London,  ehareod  with  negotia- 
ting a  convention  on  pKoints  left  unsettled  at 
Gli^t,  condense  the  history  of  the  mutual  pro- 
positions then  made.  Finally^  an  article  was 
agreed  upon,  in  which  the  British  succeeded  in 
mutilatii^  tne  line,  and  stopping  it  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  treaty  of  1807  shared  the 
&te  of  that  of  1803,  but  for  a  different  reason. 
It  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Senate,  because  it  dia  not  contain  an 
explicit  renunciation  of  the  pretension  of  im- 
pnsamenil 

''At  Ghent  the  attempt  was  renewed:  the 
arrest  of  the  line  at  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
agreed  upon,  but  the  British  coupled  with  their 
proposition  a  demand  for  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  access  to  it  through  the 
territories  of  tne  United  States ;  and  this  de- 
mand occasioned  the  whole  article  to  be  omit- 
ted. The  Ghent  treaty  was  signed  without  any 
stipulation  on  the  subject  of  the  line  along  the 
49th  degree,  and  that  point  became  a  principal 
object  of  the  ministers  charged  with  completing 
at  London,  in  1818,  the  subjects  unfinished  at 
Ghent  in  1814.  Thus  the  British  were  again 
foiled;  but,  tme  to  their  design,  they  perse- 
vered and  accomplished  it  in  the  convention 
signed  at  London  in  1818.  That  convention 
arrested  the  line  at  the  mountains,  and  opened 
the  Columbia  to  the  joint  occupintion  of  the 
British;  and,  being  ratified  by  the  United 
States,  it  has  become  binding  and  obligatory 
on  the  country.  But  it  is  a  point  not  to  be 
overlooked,  or  undervalued  in  this  case,  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1818  that  tnis  arrestation  of  the 
line  took  place ;  that  up  to  that  period  it  was 
in  full  force  in  all  its  extent,  and,  consequently, 
in  full  force  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  a  com- 
plete bar  (leaving  out  all  other  barriers)  to  any 
British  acouisition,  by  discovery,  south  of  49 
degrees  in  North  America." 

The  President  in  his  message  had  said  that 
^informal  conferences"  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  the 
subject  of  the  Columbia,  but  he  had  not  oom- 
mnnkated  them.     Mr.  Benton  obtained  a  call 
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of  the  Senate  for  them :  the  President  anstrered 
it  was  incompatible  with  the  public  interest  to 
make  them  public.  That  was  a  strange  answer, 
seeing  that  all  claims  by  either  party,  and  all 
n^tiations  on  the  subjects  between  them, 
whether  concluded  or  not,  and  whether  suc- 
cessful or  not  should  be  communicated. 

**  The  President,  in  his  message  recommend- 
ing the  peace  treaty,  informs  us  that  the  Co- 
lumbia was  the  subject  of  "informal  confer- 
ences "  between  the  negotiators  of  that  treaty ; 
but  that  it  could  not  then  be  included  among 
the  subjects  of  formal  negotiation.  This  was 
'  an  ominous  annunciation,  and  should  have  open- 
ed the  eyes  of  the  President  to  a  great  danger. 
If  the  peace  mission,  which  came  here  to  settle 
eyenr  thing,  and  whic^  had  so  much  to  gain  in 
the  Maine  boundary  and  the  African  alliance ; — if 
this  mission  could  not  agree  with  us  about  the 
Columbia,  what  mission  ever  can?  To  an  inquiry 
from  the  Senate  to  know  the  nature  and  extent 
of  these  **  informal  conferences  "  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  and  to  learn  the 
reason  why  the  Columbia  question  could  not 
have  been  included  among  the  subjects  of  formal 
negotiation — to  these  inquiries,  the  President 
answers,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest  to  communicate  these  things.  This 
is  a  strange  answer,  and  most  unexpected. 
We  have  no  political  secrets  in  our  country, 
neither  among  ourselves  nor  with  foreigners. 
On  this  subject  of  the  Columbia,  especially,  we 
have  no  secrets.  Every  thing  in  relation  to  it 
has  been  published.  AU  the  conferences  hereto- 
fore have  oecn  made  public.  The  protocols  the 
minutes,  the  conversations,  on  both  sides,  have 
all  been  publishecl.  The  British  have  published 
'their  claim,  such  as  it  is:  we  have  published 
ours.  The  public  documents  are  full  of  them, 
and  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  question  itself 
to  require  secrecy.  The  negotiator,  and  not  the 
subject,  may  require  secrecy.  Propositions  may 
have  been  made,  and  listened  to,  which  no  pre- 
vious a<hnini8tration  would  tolerate,  and  which 
it  may  be  deemed  prudent  to  conceal  until  it 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  stipulation,  and  the  cry 
of  war  can  be  raised  to  ravish  its  ratification 
from  us.  All  previous  administrations^  while 
claiming  the  whole  valley  of  the  Columbia,  have 
refused  to  admit  a  particle  of  British  claim  «ou/A 
of  49  degrees.  Mr.  Adams,  under  Mr.  Monroe^ 
peremptorily  refused  to  suomit  any  such  claim 
even  to  arbitration.  The  Maine  boundary,  set- 
tled by  the  treaty  of  1783,  had  been  submitted 
to  arbitration ;  but  this  boundaij  of  49  was  re- 
fused. And  now,  if^  after  all  this,  any  proposi- 
tion has  been  made  by  our  government  to  rive 
up  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  I^  for  one,  shall 
not  fail  to  brand  such  a  proposition  with  the 
name  of  treason." 

This  paragraph  was  not  without  point,  and 


even  inuendo.  The  north  bank  of  the  Columbia, 
with  equal  rights  of  navigation  in  the  river,  and 
to  the  harix>r  at  its  mouth,  had  been  the  object 
of  the  British  fh)m  the  time  that  the  fur-trader, 
and  explorer.  Sir  Alexander  McKensie,  had 
shown  that  there  was  no  river  and  harbor  snit- 
able  to  commerce  and  settlement  north  of  that 
streauL  They  had  openly  proposed  it  in  nego^ 
ations :  they  had  even  gone  so  fiur  as  to  tell  cor 
commissioners  of  1818,  that  no  treaty  of  bomi- 
daries  could  be  made  unless  that  river  became 
the  line,  and  its  waters  and  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  made  common  to  both  nattons — a  decla- 
ration which  should  have  utterly  foMd  fhb  idea 
of  a  joint  occupation,  as  such  occapatioa  was  ad- 
mitting an  equality  of  title  and  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  a  division  of  the  territory.  This  cheridi- 
ed  idea  of  dividing  by  the  river  had  pei  faded 
every  British  negotiation  since  1818.  It  was  no 
secret:  the  British  begged  it:  we  refVissd  it 
Lord  Ashburton,  there  is  reason  to  know, 
brought  out  the  same  proposition.  In  his  first 
diplomatic  note  he  stated  that  he  came  pre- 
pared to  settle  all  the  questioDS  of  differenoe 
between  the  two  countries  |  and  this  affiur  of 
the  Columbia  was  too  laige^  and  of  too  kng 
standing,  and  of  too  much  previous  n^;otiation 
to  have  been  overlooked.  It  was  not  over^ 
looked.  The  President  says  that  ther^  were 
conferences  about  it,  qualified  aa  informal :  whidi 
is  evidence  there  would  have  been  formal  negoti- 
ation if  the  informal  had  promised  snceess.  The 
informal  did  not  so  promise;  and  the  reason 
was,  that  the  two  senators  fh>m  Missouri  being 
sounded  on  the  subject  of  a  conventional  divi- 
sional line,  repulsed  the  suggestion  with  an 
earnestness  which  put  an  end  to  it;  and  this 
knowledge  of  a  propodtion  for  a  conventional 
line  induced  the  indignant  language  whidi  those 
two  senators  used  on  the  subject  in  all  their 
speeches.  If  they  had  yielded,  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia  would  have  been  divided ;  for  that  is 
the  way  the  whole  Ashburton  treatj  was  made. 
Senators  were  sounded  by  the  American  negoti- 
ator, each  on  the  point  which  laj  nearest  to 
him ;  and  whatever  they  agreed  to  was  pat  into 
the  treaty.  Thus  the  cases  of  the  blwiated 
slaves  at  Nassau  and  Bermuda  were  given 
up — the  leadnig  southern  senators  agrseii^  to 
it  beforehand,  and  voting  for  the  tiea^  af- 
terwards. The  writer  of  this  View  )md  this 
hct  fh>m  Mr.  Bagby,  who  rsAiMd  to  go  with 
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them,  and  voted  against  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

^  This  pretension  to  the  Columbia  is  an  en- 
croachment upon  our  rights  and  possession.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  encroacnments  which 
Great  Britain  systematically  practises  upon  us. 
Diplomacy  and  audacity  carr^  her  throu^  and 
gain  her  position  after  position  upon  our  bor- 
ders. It  IS  in  vain  that  the  treaty  of  1783  gave 
us  a  safe  military  frontier.  We  have  been  los- 
ing it  erer  since  the  late  war,  and  are  sUll  losing 
it.  The  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
took  from  us  the  islands  of  Grand  Menan,  Campo 
Bello,  and  Indian  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  which  command  the  bays  of  Fundy  and 
Passamaquoddy.  Those  islands  belonged  to  us 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature ;  for  they  are  on  our  coast,  and  within 
wading  distance  of  it  Can  we  not  wade  to  these 
Islands  ?  [Looking  at  senator  Williams,  who 
answered, '  We  can  wade  to  one  of  thein."J  Yes, 
wade  to  it !  And  yet  the  British  workea  them 
out  of  us ;  and  now  can  wade  to  us,  and  com- 
mand our  land,  as  well  as  ouf  water.  By  these 
acquisitions,  and  those  of  the  late  treaty,  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  will  become  a  great  naval  station 
to  overawe  and  scourge  our  whole  coast,  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  Under  the  same  commission 
of  the  Ghent  treaty,  she  KOt  from  us  the  island 
of  Boisblanc,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River, 
and  which  commands  that  river  and  the  entrance 
into  Lake  Erie.  It  was  ours  under  the  treaty 
of  1783 ;  it  was  taken  from  us  by  diplomacy. 
And  now  an  American  ship  must  pass  between 
the  mouths  of  two  sets  of  British  batteries— one 
on  Boisblanc;  the  other  directly  opposite,  at 
Maiden ;  and  the  two  batteries  withm  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  Am  I  right 
as  to  the  distance  ?  [Looking  at  Senator  Wood- 
BRiDOE,  who  answered,  '  The  distance  is  three 
hundrea  yards.']  Then  comes  the  late  treaty, 
which  takes  from  us  (for  I  will  sav  nothing  or 
what  the  award  gave  up  beyond  the  St  John^ 
the  mountain  frontier,  3,000  feet  in  height,  150 
miles  long,  approaching  Quebec  and  the  St 
Lawrence,  and,  in  the  limguage  of  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  ^commanding  all  their  communica- 
tions, and  commanding  and  overawing  Quebec 
itself.'  This  we  have  given  up ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  have  given  up  our  military  advantages  in 
that  quarter,  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain,  to  bo  used  against  ourselves  in 
future  wars.  The  boundary  between  the  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  has  been 
altered  by  the  late  treaty,  and  subjected  us  to 
another  encroachment,  and  to  the  loss  of  a  mili- 
tary advantage,  which  Great  Britain  gains.  To 
say  nothing  about  Pigeon  River  as  being  or  not 
being  the  ' long  lake" of  the  treaty  of  1*83 ;  to 
say  nothing  of  that,  there  are  yet  two  routes 
commencing  in  that  stream — one  bearing  far  to 
the  south,  and  forming  the  large  island  called 
'  Hunter's.'  By  the  old  bounda^,  the  line  went 


the  northern  route;  by  the  new,  it  goes  to  the 
south ;  giving  to  the  British  alaige  scope  of  our 
territoiT  (which  is  of  no  great  value),  but  giving 
them,  also,  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  old 
route,  the  best  route,  and  the  one  commanding 
the  Indians,  which  is  of  great  importance.  The 
encroachment  now  attempted  upon  the  Colum- 
bia, is  but  a  continuation  of  this  system  of  en- 
croachments which  is  kept  up  agunst  us,  and 
which,  until  1818,  labored  even  to  get  the  navi* 
gation  of  the  Mississippi,  by  laboring  to  make 
the  line  firom  the  Lake  of  Uie  Woods  reach  its 
head  spring.  If  Great  Britain  had  succeeded  in 
getting  th&  line  to  touch  the  Mississippi,  she 
was  then  to  claim  the  navigation  of  the  river, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  contrary  to  her  doctrine 
in  the  case  of  the  people  of  Maine  and  the  river 
St  John.  The  line  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  is  another  instance  of  her  encroaching 
policy ;  it  has  been  mutilated  by  the  persevere 
ing  dOTorts  of  British  diplomacy ;  and  the  break* 
ing  of  that  line  was  immediately  followed  by 
tne  most  dariujg  of  all  her  encroachments — ^that 
of  the  Columbia  River." 

The  strength  of  the  bill  was  tested  by  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  land-donation  clause, 
which  foiled  by  a  vote  of  24  to  22.  The  bill 
was  then  passed  by  the  same  vote— the  yeas 
and  nays  being : 

"Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Clayton,  Fulton,  Henderson,  Kin^  Linn.  Mc- 
Roberts,  Magnum,  Merrick,  Phelps,  Sevier, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Smith  of  Indiana,  Stur- 
geon, Tappan,  Walker.  White,  Wilcox,  Wil- 
Bams,  Woodbury,  Wrignt,  Young." 

"Nays. — Messrs.  Archer.  Bagby,  Barrow, 
Bates.  Bayard,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Choate,  Con- 
rad, drafts,  Dayton,  Evans,  Graham,  Hunting- 
ton, McDuffie,  Miller^orter^  Rives,  Simmons, 
Sprague,  Tallmadge,  Woodbndge." 

The  bill  went  to  the  House,  where  it  remained 
unacted  upon  during  the  session ;  but  the  effect 
intended  by  it  was  fully  produced.  The  vote 
of  the  Senate  was  sufficient  encouragement  to  the 
enterprising  people  of  the  West  Emigration 
increased.  An  American  settlement  grew  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Conventional  agree- 
ments among  themselves  answered  the  purpose 
of  laws.  A  colony  was  planted — had  planted 
itself— and  did  not  intend  to  retire  from  its 
position — and  did  not  It  remained  and  grew ; 
and  that  colony  of  self-impulsion,  without  the 
aid  of  government,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  blun- 
ders, saved  the  Territory  of  Oregon  to  the 
United  States :  one  of  the  many  events  whidi 
show  how  little  the  wisdom  of  government  has 
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to  do  with  great  eyents  which  fix  the  &te  of 
oufuilries. 

Connected  with  this  emigration,  and  auxiliary 
to  it,  was  the  first  expedition  of  Lieutenant 
Fremont  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  under- 
taken and  completed  in  the  sunmier  of  1842 — 
upon  its  outside  view  the  conception  of  the 
gOTemment,  but  in  fact  conceiyed  without  its 
knowledge,  and  executed  upon  solicited  orders, 
of  which  the  design  was  unknown.  Lieutenant 
Fremont  was  a  young  ofScer,  appointed  in  the 
topogr^hical  corps  from  the  class  of  citizens 
by  President  Jackson  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  at  War.  He  did  not 
enter  the  army  through  the  gate  of  West  Point, 
and  was  considered  an  intrusiTe  ofScer  by  the 
graduates  of  that  institution.  Haying,  before 
his  appointment,  assisted  fbr  two  years  the 
learned  astronomer,  Mr.  Nicollet,  in  his  great 
Buryey  of  the  country  between  the  Missouri 
and  liGasiBsippi,  his  mind  was  trained  to  such 
labor;  and  instead  of  hunting  comfortable 
berths  about  the  towns  and  yillages,  he  solicited 
employment  in  the  yast  regions  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  CoL  Abort,  the  chief  of  the  corps, 
gaye  him  an  order  to  go  to  the  frontier  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  That  order  did  not  come  up 
to  his  yiews.  After  receiying  it  he  carried  it 
back,  and  got  it  altered,  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tarns  inserted  as  an  object  of  his  exploration, 
and  the  South  Pass  in  those  mountains  named 
as  a  partkmlar  point  to  be  examined,  and  its 
position  fixed  by  him.  It  was  through  this 
Pass  that  the  Oregon  emigration  crocned  the 
mountains,  and  the  exploration  of  Lieutenant 
Fremont  had  the  double  effect  of  fixing  an 
important  point  in  the  line  of  the  emigrants' 
trayel,  and  giying  them  encouragement  from  the 
apparent  interest  which  the  goyemment  took 
in  their  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  the  goy- 
emment, that  is,  the  executiye  administration, 
knew  nothing  about  it  The  design  was  con- 
ceiyed by  the  young  lieutenant :  the  order  for 
its  execution  was  obtained,  upon  solicitation, 
from  his  immediate  chief— importing,  of  course, 
to  be  done  by  his  order,  but  an  order  which  had 
its  conception  elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  CXIII. 

LISUTSNANT  FRAICOHTB    FIBST    EZPBDITIOV: 
SPEECH,  AND  MOTION  OF  SENATOR  UNN. 

A  COMMUNICATION  wss  leociyed  from  the  War 
Department,  in  answer  to  a  call  heretofore 
made  for  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Fremonf  a 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  linn 
moyed  that  it  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate;  and  also  that  one  thousand  extr%  copies 
be  printed. 

^  In  support  of  lus  motion,^  Mr.  L.  said,  "  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  a  yery  interast- 
ing  exnedition  had  been  undertaken  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains^  ordered  by  CoL  Abfrt,  chief 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  with  the  aanctkm 
of  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  executed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Fremont  of  the  topographical  engineers. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  oTamiw 
and  report  upon  Uie  nyers  and  country  between 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  the  bsee  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  especially  to  ^iramm^ 
the  cnaracter.  and  ascertam  the  laUtude  and 
longitude  of  tno  South  Pass,  the  great  croasiiig 
place  to  these  mountains  on  the  way  to  the 
Oregon.  All  the  objects  of  the  expedition  have 
been  accomplished,  and  in  a  way  to  be  beneflcial 
to  science,  and  Instructiye  to  the  general  reader, 
as  well  as  useful  to  the  goyemment 

"Supplied  with  the  oest  astronomical  and 
barometrical  instruments,  well  qualified  to  use 
them,  and  accompanied  by  twenty-flye  oojfa- 
geurs,  enlisted  for  the  purpose  at  St.  Lonia,  and 
trained  to  idl  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the 
prairies  and  the  mountains,  Mr.  Frdmont  left  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas,  on  the  frontiers  of  ]kG»- 
souri,  on  the  10th  of  June ;  and,  in  the  almost 
incredibly  short  space  of  four  months  returned 
to  the  same  point,  without  an  accident  to  a 
man,  and  with  a  yast  mass  of  useftil  obserw 
tions,  and  many  hundred  specimens  in  boteny 
and  geology. 

"  In  executing  his  instructions.  Mr.  Frteiont 
proceeded  up  thd  Kansas  Riyer  ur  enou^  to 
ascertain  its  character,  and  then  crossed  oyer  to 
the  Great  PUtte,  and  pursued  that  riyer  to  its 
source  in  the  mountuns,  where  the  Sweet  Water 
(a  head  branch  of  the  Platte^  issues  frt>m  the 
neighborhood  of  the  South  Pass.  He  readbed 
the  Pass  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  describes  it 
as  a  wide  and  low  depression  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  ascent  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  hill  oo 
which  this  Capitol  stands,  and  where  a  plamlr 
beaten  wagon  road  leads  to  the  Oregon  throQ|^ 
the  yalley  of  Lewis's  Riyer,  a  foric  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. He  went^through  the  Pass,  and  saw 
the  hoad-waters  of  the  Colorado,  of  the  Gulf 
of  California ;  and,  leaying  the  ralleys  to  indulge 
a  laudable  curiosi^,  and  to  make  some  usdul 
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obserratioiisL  and  attended  by  four  of  his  men, 
he  climbed  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Momi- 
tains,  until  then  untrodden  by  any  known  human 
being ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  August,  looked  down 
upon  ice  and  snow  some  thousand  feet  below, 
and  traced  in  the  distance  the  yalleys  of  the 
rivers  which,  taking  their  rise  in  the  same  ele- 
vated ridge,  flow  in  opposite  directions  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  MississippL  From 
that  ultimate  point  he  returned  by  the  yalley  of 
the  Great  Platte,  following  the  stream  in  its 
whole  course,  and  solying  all  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  its  nayigabili^,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  throu^^  which  it  flows. 

"Over  the  whole  course  of  this  extended 
route,  barometrical  observations  were  made  by 
Mr.  Fremont,  to  ascertain  elevations  both  of  tlie 
plains  and  of  the  mountains;  astronomical  ob- 
servations were  taken,  to  ascertain  latitudes  and 
longitudes ;  the  face  of  the  country  was  marked 
as  arable  or  sterile ;  the  facility  of  travelling, 
and  the  practicability  of  routes,  noted ;  the  grand 
features  of  nature  described,  and  some  presented 
in  drawings ;  military  positions  indicifted  $  and 
a  large  contribution  to  geology  and  botany  was 
made  in  the  varieties  of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  grasses,  and  rocks  and  earthus,  which 
were  enumerated.  Drawings  of  some  grand  and 
striking  points,  and  a  map  of  the  whole  route, 
illustrate  the  report,  and  facilitote  the  under- 
standing of  ito  deUils.  Eight  carts,  drawn  by 
two  mules  each,  accompani^  the  expedition ;  a 
fact  which  attests  the  facility  of  travelling  in  this 
vast  region.  Herds  of  buffaloes  furnished  sub- 
sistence to  the  men ;  a  short,  nutritious  grass, 
sustained  the  horses  and  mules.  Two  boys 
(one  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the  other  of 
eighteen),  besides  the  enlisted  men,  accompanied 
the  expedition,  and  took  their  share  of  ite  hard- 
ships ;  which  proves  that  boys,  as  well  as  men, 
are  able  to  traverse  the  country  to  the  Ro^y 
Mountains. 

"  The  result  of  all  his  observations  Mr.  Fre- 
mont had  condensed  into  a  brief  report — enough 
to  make  a  document  of  ninety  or  one  hundred 
pages ;  and  believing  that  this  document  would 
be  of  general  interest  to  the  whole  country,  and 
beneficial  to  science,  as  well  as  useful  to  the 
government^  I  move  the  printing  of  the  extra 
number  which  has  been  named. 

^  In  making  this  motion,  and  in  bringing  this 
report  to  the  notice  of  the  Senate,  I  take  a  great 
pleasure  in  noticing  the  activity  and  importance 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau.  Under  its  skil- 
ful and  vigilant  head  [Colonel  Abert],  numerous 
valuable  and  incessant  surveys  are  made ;  and 
a  mass  of  information  collected  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  country  generally,  as  well  as 
to  the  military  branch  of  the  public  service. 
This  report  proves  conclusively  that  the  country, 
for  several  hundred  miles  from  the  frontier  of 
Missouri,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile ; 
alternate  woodland  and  prairie,  and  certain  por- 
tions well  supplied  with  water.    It  also  proves 


that  the  valley  of  the  river  Platte  has  a  very 
rich  soil,  affording  gre^t  facilities  fer  emigrants 
to  tiie  west  of  i&  Kocky  Mountains. 
''The  printii^  was  ordered." 


CHAPTBB    CXIV. 

OBSeON  COLONIZATION  ACT:  MB.  BENTOFB 
8PBS0H. 

Mr.  Bxmton  said :  On  one  point  there  is  una- 
nimity on  this  floor ;  and  that  is,  as  to  the  title 
to  the  country  in  question.  All  agree  that  the 
title  is  in  the  United  States.  On  another  point 
there  is  division ;  and  that  is,  on  the  point  of 
giving  o£Eenoe  to  England,  by  granting  the  land 
to  our  settlers  which  the  lull  proposes.  On  this 
point  we  divide.  Some  think  it  will  offend  her 
— some  think  it  will  not  For  my  part,  I  think 
she  will  take  ofience,  do  what  we  may  in  relar 
tion  to  this  territory.  She  wants  it  herself  and 
means  to  quarrel  for  it,  if  she  does  not  fight  for 
it  I  think  she  will  take  offence  at  our  bill, 
and  even  at  our  discussion  of  it.  The  nation 
that  could  revive  the-  question  of  impressment 
in  1842 — which  could  direct  a  peace  mission  to 
revive  that  question — the  nation  that  can  insist 
upon  the  ri^t  of  search,  and  which  was  ready 
to  go  to  war  with  us  for  what  gentlemen  call  a 
few  acres  of  barren  ground  in  a  frozen  region — 
the  nation  that  could  do  these  things,  and  which 
has  set  up  a  claim  to  our  territory  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  our  own  continent,  must  be  ripe 
and  ready  to  take  offence  at  any  thing  that  we 
may  do.  I  grant  that  she  will  take  offence; 
but  that  is  not  the  question  with  me.  Has  she 
a  right  to  take  offence  1  That  is  my  question  I 
and  this  being  decided  in  the  negative,  I  neither 
fear  nor  calculate  consequences.  I  take  for  my 
rule  of  action  the  maxim  of  President  Jackson 
in  his  controversy  with  France— ask  nothing 
but  what  is  right,  submit  to  nothing  wrong, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  God  and  the 
country.  That  maxim  brought  us  safely  and 
honorably  out  of  our  littie  difficulty  with 
France,  notwithstanding  the  fears  which  so 
many  then  entertained ;  and  it  will  do  the  same 
with  Great  Britain,  in  spite  of  our  present  ap- 
prehensions. Courage  wiU  keep  her  off;  fear 
will  bring  her  upon  us.    The  assertion  of  our 
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rights  will  command  her  respect ;  the  fear  to 
assert  them  will  bring  us  her  contempt  The 
question,  then,  with  me,  is  the  question  of  right, 
and  not  of  fear !  Is  it  right  for  us  to  make 
these  grants  on  the  Columbia?  Has  Great 
Britain  just  cause  to  be  offended  at  it  ?  These 
are  my  questions ;  and  these  being  answered  to 
my  satisfaction,  I  go  forward  with  the  grants, 
and  leave  the  consequences  to  follow  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  fear  of  Great  Britun  is  pressed  upon  us ; 
at  the  same  time  her  pacific  disposition  is  en- 
forced and  insisted  upon.     And  here  it  seems 
to  me,  that  gentlemen  fall  into  a  grierous  inoon- 
■istency.    While  they  dwell  on  the  peaceable 
disposition  of  Great  Britain,  they  show  her 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  us  for  nothing,  or  even 
for  our  own !     The  northeastern  boundary  is 
called  a  dispute  for  a  few  acres  of  barren  land 
in  a  frozen  region,  worth  nothing ;  yet  we  are 
called  upon  to  thank  God  AhnJghty  and  Daniel 
Webster  for  saving  u8  firom  a  war  about  these 
few  tvoten  and  barren  acres.     Would  Great 
Britain  have  gone  to  war  with  us  for  these  few 
acres  ?  and  is  that  a  0ign  of  her  pacific  teniper? 
The  Columbia  is  admitted  on  ^  hands  to  be 
ours ;    yet  gentlemen  fear  war   with    Great 
Britain  if  we  touch  it — ^worthless  as  it  is  in 
their  eyes.     Is  this  a  sign  of  peace?    Is  it  a 
pacific  disposition  to  go  to  war  with  us,  for 
what  is  our  own ;  and  which  is  besides,  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  not  worth  a  straw  ?    Is 
this  peaceful  ?    If  it  is,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  hostile.     The  late  special  minister  is 
said  to  have  come  here,  bearing  the  olive  branch 
of  peace  in  his  hand.    Granting  that  the  olive 
branch  was  in  one  hand,  what  was  in  the  other  ? 
Was  not  the  war  question  of  impressment  in  the 
other  ?  also,  the  war  question  of  search,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  ?  also,  the  war^question  of  the 
Columbia,  which  he  refused  to  include  in  the 
peace  treaty  ?    Were  not  these  three  war  ques- 
tions in  the  other  hand? — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Caroline ;  for  which  he  refused  atonement ;  and 
the  Creole,  which  he  says  would  have  occa- 
sioned the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  if  named  in  it 
All  these  war  questions  were  in  the  other 
hand ;   and  the  special  mission,  having  accom- 
plished its  peace  object  in  getting  possession  of 
the  military  frontiers  of  Maine,  has  adjourned 
all  the  war  questions  to  London,  where  we  may 
follow  them  if  we  please.    But  there  is  one  of 


these  subjects  for  which  we  need  not  go  to  Lon- 
don— ^the  Creole,  and  its  kindred  cases.  The 
conference  of  Lord  Ashburton  with  the  aboli- 
tion committee  of  New  York  shows  that  that 
question  need  not  go  to  London-^that  Sn^and 
means  to  nudntain  all  her  grounds  on  Hw  sub- 
ject of  slaves,  and  that  any  treaty  inoonnstent 
with  these  grounds  would  be  rejected.  This  is 
what  he  says : 

"Lord  Ashburton  said  that,  when  the  dde- 

S.tion  came  to  read  his  oorraqpoodenoe  with 
r.  Webster,  they  would  see  that  ha  had  taken 
all  possible  care  to  prevent  any  injury  being 
done  to  the  people  of  color;  that  if  be  had  ben 
wUling  to  introduce  an  article  tnclndigg  cases 
similar  to  that  of  the  Creole,  his  goranflMot 
would  never  have  ratified  it  as  they  will  adhere 
to  the  great  principles  they  have  so  kms  aroved 
and  maintained ;  and  that  the  fricMS  of  the 
slave  in  England  would  be  very  watcfalU  to  see 
that  no  wrong  pradice  took  place  under  the 
tenth  article." 

This  is  what  his  lordship  said  in  Kew  Toik, 
and  which  shows  that  it  was  not  want  of  in- 
structions to  act  on  the  Creole  case,  as  alleged 
in  Mr.  Webster's  correspondence^  bat  want  of 
inclination  in  the  Britidi  goremment  to  settle 
the  case.  The  treaty  would  have  been  rejected, 
if  the  Creole  case  had  been  named  in  it ;  and  if 
we  had  had  a  protocol  showing  th«t  feet,  I  pre- 
sume the  important  note  of  Lord  Ashburton 
would  have  stood  for  as  little  m  the  eyes  of 
other  senators  as  it  did  in  mine,  and  that  the 
treaty  would  have  found  but  few  Bupportcfs. 
The  Creole  case  would  not  be  admitted  into  the 
treaty ;  and  what  was  put  In  it,  is  to  give  the 
friends  of  the  slaves  in  England  a  right  to 
watch  us,  and  to  correct  our  wrong  practices 
under  the  treaty !  This  is  what  the  protocol 
after  the  treaty  informs  us ;  and  if  we  had  had 
a  protocol  before  it,  it  is  probable  that  then 
would  have  been  no  occasioa  for  this  confeirenoe 
with  the  New  York  abolitionists.  Be  that  ai 
it  may,  the  peace  mission,  with  its  olive  branch 
in  one  hand,  brought  a  budget  of  war  qoestioas 
in  the  other,  and  has  carried  them  all  back  to 
London,  to  become  the  sulgect  of  fbtore  nego- 
tiations. All  these  subjects  are  pregnant  with 
danger.  One  of  them  will  force  itself  vfoa  us 
in  five  years^the  search  question— which  wo 
have  purchased  off  for  s  time ;  and  when  the 
purchase  is  out  we  must  purchase  sgpdn,  or  sub- 
mit to  be  searched,  or  redst  with  amsk    I  re- 
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peat  it:  the  pacific  England  has  a  budget  of 
war  questions  now  in  resenre  for  us,  and  that 
we  cannot  escape  them  bj  fearing  war.  Neither 
nations  nor  indiTiduals  erer  escaped  danger  by 
fearing  it.  •  They  must  face  it,  and  defy  it  An 
abandonment  of  a  right,  for  fear  of  bringing  on 
an  attadE,  instead  of  keeping  it  off,  will  mevita- 
bly  bring  on  the  outrage  that  is  dreaded. 

Other  objecUons  are  urged  to  this  bill,  to 
which  I  cannot  agree.  The  distance  is  objected 
to  it  It  is  said  to  be  eighteen  thousand  miles 
by  water  (around  Cape  Horn),  and  abore  three 
thousand  miles  by  land  and  water,  through  the 
ocmtinent  Granted.  The  very  distance,  by 
Gape  Horn,  was  urged  by  me,  twenty  years 
ago,  as  a  reason  for  occupying  and  fortifying 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  My  argument  was, 
that  we  had  merchant  ships  and  ships  of  war  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  that  these  Tessels 
were  twenty  thousand  miles  firom  an  Atlantic 
port;  that  a  port  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  was  indispensable  to  their  safety;  and 
that  it  would  be  suicidal  in  us  to  abandon  the 
port  we  have  there  to  any  power,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  most  formidable  and  domineering  na- 
val power  which  the  world  ever  saw.  And  I 
instanced  the  case  of  Commodore  Porter,  his 
prizes  lost^  and  his  own  ship  eventually  cap- 
tured in  a  neutral  port,  because  we  had  no  port 
of  our  own  to  receive  and  shelter  him.  The 
twenty  thousand  miles  distance,  and  dangerous 
and  tempestuous  cape  to  be  doubled,  were  with 
me  arguments  in  &vor  of  a  port  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and,  as  such,  uiged  on  this 
floor  near  twenty  years  ago.  The  distance 
through  the  continent  is  also  objected  ta  It  is 
sud  to  exceed  three  thousand  miles.  Granted. 
But  it  is  further  than  that  to  Africa,  where  we 
propose  to  build  up  a  colony  of  negroes  out  of 
our  recaptured  Africans.  Our  eighty-gun  fleet 
is  to  carry  her  intercepted  slaves  to  Liberia :  so 
says  the  correspondence  of  the  naval  captuns 
(Bell  and  Paine)  with  Mr.  Webster.  Hunting 
in  couples  with  the  British,  at  an  expense  of 
money  (to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  lives  and 
ships)  of  six  hundred  thousand  doEan  per  an- 
num, to  recapture  kidnapped  negroes,  we  are  to 
carry  them  to  Liberia,  and  build  up  a  black 
colony  there,  four  thousand  miles  from  us, 
while  the  Columbia  is  too  fiu*  off  for  a  white 
colony !  The  English  are  to  carry  their  re- 
daemed  captives  to  Jamaica^  and  make  appren- 
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tioes  of  them  for  life.  We  are  to  carry  ours  to 
Liberia ;  and  then  we  must  go  to  Liberia  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  them.  Liberia  is  four  thousand 
miles  distant,  and  not  objected  to  on  account  of 
the  distance ;  the  Columbia  is  not  so  far,  and 
distance  becomes  a  formidable  objection. 

The  expense  is  brought  forward  as  another 
objection,  and  repeated,  notwithstanding  the 
decisive  answer  it  has  received  from  my  col* 
league.  He  has  shown  that  it  is  but  a  fiturtion 
of  the  expense  of  the  African  squadron ;  that 
this  squadron  is  the  one-twelfth  part  of  our 
whole  naval  establishment,  which  is  to  cost  us 
seven  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  that 
the  annual  cost  of  the  squadron  must  be  near 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  its  expense 
for  five  years  three  millions.  For  the  forts  in 
the  Oregon — forts  which  are  only  to  be  stock- 
ades and  block-houses,  for  security  against  the 
Indians — ^for  these  forts,  only  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  appropriated;  being  the 
sixth  part  of  the  annual  expense,  and  the  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  expense,  of  the  African 
fleet  Thus  the  objection  of  expense  becomes 
futile  and  ridiculous.  But  why  this  everlasting 
objection  of  expense  to  every  thing  western  7 
Our  dragoons  dismounted,  because,  they  say, 
horses  are  too  expensive.  The  western  rivers 
unimproved,  on  account  of  the  expense.  No 
western  armory,  because  of  the  expense.  Tet 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  millions,  for  the 
African  squadron  I 

Another  great  objection  to  the  bill  is  the  land 
clause — ^the  grants  of  land  to  the  settler,  his 
wife,  and  his  children.  Gkntlemen  say  they 
will  vote  for  the  bill  if  that  clause  is  stricken 
out;  and  I  say,  I  will  vote  agunst  it  if  that 
dause  is  stricken  out  It  is,  in  fact,  the  whole 
strength  and  essence  of  the  bill.  Without 
these  grants,  the  bill  will  be  worth  nothing. 
Nobody  will  go  three  thousand  miles  to  settle 
a  new  country,  unless  he  gets  land  by  it  The 
whole  power  of  the  bill  is  in  this  clause ;  and  if 
it  is  stricken  out,  the  friends  of  the  bill  will 
give  it  up.  They  will  give  it  up  now,  and  wait 
for  the  next  Congress,  when  the  fUU  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  under  the  new  census,  will 
be  in  power,  and  when  a  more  auspicious  se- 
sult  might  be  expected. 

Time  is  invoked,  as  the  agent  that  is  to  help 
us.  (Gentlemen  object  to  the  present  time,  le- 
fer  us  to  the  future,  and  beg  ua  to  wii&i  «Dd 
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rdy  upon  time  and  kxootiations  to  aooom- 
plish  ill  our  wishes.  Alas !  time  and  negotia- 
tion haye  been  fatal  agents  to  us,  in  all  our  dis- 
cussions with  Great  Britain.  Time  has  been 
oonstantlj  working  for  her,  and  against  us. 
She  now  has  the  ezclusive  possession  of  the 
Columbia ;  and  aU  she  wants  is  time,  to  ripen 
her  possession  into  title.  For  above  twenty 
years — from  the  time  of  Dr.  Floyd's  bill,  in 
1820,  down  to  the  present  moment — the  present 
time,  for  vindicating  our  rights  on  the  Colum- 
bia, has  been  constantly  objected  to ;  and  we 
were  bidden  to  wait  Well,  we  have  waited : 
and  what  have  we  got  by  it  I  Insult  and  de- 
fiance i — a  declaration  fttMn  tiie  British  minis- 
ters that  large  British  interests  have  grown  up 
on  the  Columbia  during  this  time,  which  they 
will  protect ! — and  a  flat  refusal  firom  the  olive- 
branch  minister  to  include  this  question  among 
those  which  his  peaceful  mission  was  to  settle  I 
No,  sir;  time  and  negotiation  have  been  bad 
agents  for  us,  in  our  controversies  with  Great 
Britain.  They  have  just  lost  us  the  military 
frontiers  of  Maine,  which  we  had  held  for  sixty 
years ;  and  the  trading  frontier  of  the  North- 
west, which  we  had  held  for  the  same  time. 
Sixty  years'  possession,  and  eight  treaties,  se- 
cured these  ancient  and  valuable  boundaries : 
one  negotiation,  and  a  few  days  of  time,  have 
taken  them  from  us !  And  so  it  may  be  again. 
The  Webster  treaty  of  1842  has  obliterated  the 
great  boundaries  of  1783 — placed  the  British, 
their  fur  company  and  their  Indians,  within  our 
ancient  limite :  and  I,  for  one,  want  no  more 
treaties  from  the  hand  which  is  always  seen  on 
the  side  of  the  British.  I  go  now  for  vindicat- 
ing our  righto  on  jthe  Columbia ;  and,  as  the 
first  step  towards  it,  passing  this  bill,  and  mak- 
ing these  granto  of  land,  whkh  will  soon  pkce 
the  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rifles  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  will  be  our  effective 
Pilgotialors. 


CHAPTER    CXV. 

NAYY  FAY  AND  EXPENSES:  PBOP06BD  BEDUO- 
TION:  SPEECH  OF  MB.  MEBIWSTHEE,  OF 
GE0B6IA:  EXTBACTB. 

Mr.  Meriwether  said  ''that  it  was  fimn  no 
hostility  to  the  service  that  he  desired  to  reduce 
the  pay  of  the  navy.  It  had  been  increaaed  in 
1835  to  meet  the  mcrease  of  labor  elaewiiere, 
&C. ;  and  a  decline  having  taken  place  ibert^  be 
thought  a  corresponding  decline  sfaoold  take 
place  in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  navy.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  this  House  called  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a  statement  ci 
the  pay  allowed  each  ofScer  previoas  to  the  act 
of  1835.  From  the  answer  to  that  resohitian, 
Mr.  M.  derived  the  facto  which  he  should  state 
to  the  House.  He  was  desirous  of  gettioe  the 
exact  amount  received  hj  each  grade  of  omoen, 
to  show  the  precise  increase  by  the  act  of  1835.  , 
Aided  by  that  report,  the  Biennial  R4^;iBter  of 
1822,  and  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  1822.  fhmishing  the  estimates  for  the  'fbu 
pay  and  full  rations '  of  each  ^rade  of  ofBoen^  he 
was  enabled  to  present  the  entire  fiicto  aocarat^. 
Previous  to  that  tune,  the  classification  of  offi- 
cers was  different  firom  what  it  has  bem  since ; 
but  as  fiu*  as  like  services  have  been  rendered 
under  each  classification,  the  comparative  pay  is 
presented  under  each.  Irevious  to  1835,  the  nay 
of  the  *  commanding  officer  of  the  navy '  was  $1C0 
per  month,  and  sixteen  rations  per  day,  valued  at 
25  cento  each  ration ;  which  amounted, '  foil  pay 
and  full  rations,'  to  $2,660  per  ^nnnn^.  The 
same  officer  as  senior  captain  in  service  receives 
now  $4^500 ;  while  *  on  leave,'  he  receives 
$3,500  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  'captain 
commanding  a  squadron '  received  the  same  pay 
as  the  commandmg  officer  of  the  navy,  and  the 
same  rations;  amounting,  in  all,  to  $2,660; 
that  same  officer,  exercising  the  same  conomand, 
receives  now  $4,000.  Before  1835,  a  captun 
commanding  a  vessel  of  32  guns  and  upwardB^ 
received  $100  per  month  and  eight  rations  per 
day — ^being  a  total  of  $1,930  per  annum ;  a  cap- 
tain commanding  a  vessel  of  20  and  under  32  guns, 
received  $75  per  month  and  six  rations  per  day 
— amounting  to  $1,447  50  per  annum.  Since 
1835,  these  same  captains,  when  perfonniqg 
these  same  dutie&  receive  $3,500 ;  ai^  when  at 
home,  by  tbefr  firesides,  ^waiUn^  orders,'  re- 
ceive $2,500  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  *  mas- 
ter commanding^  received  $60  per  month  and 
five  rations  per  day— amounting  to  $1,176  per 
annum.  Since  that  time,  the  same  officer,  in 
sea  service,  receives  $2,500  per  annum ;  at  other 
duty,  $2,100  per  annum ;  and  '  waitiitt  ordera,* 
$1,800  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  <  Iwntenant 
commanding^  reoeiFed  $50  per  month  and  four 
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rations  per  daj ;  which  amounted  to  $965  per 
annum.  Since  that  time,  the  same  officer  re- 
ceives, for  similar  servic^  $1,800  per  annum. 
Before  1835,  a  lieutenant  on  other  duty  received 
$40  per  month^and  three  rations  per  day^ — 
amounting  to  $^  Gl  per  annum.  Since  that  time, 
for  the  same  services,  that  same  officer  has  re- 
ceived $1,500  per  annum;  and  when  'waiting 
oniers,'  $1,200  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a  mid- 
shipman received  $19  per  month  and  one  ration 
per  day — making  $319  25  per  annum.  Since 
that  time,  a  passed  mipshipman  on  duhr  recdved 
$750  per  annum ;  if  ^  waiting  orders,'  $600 ;  a 
midshipman  received,  in  sea  service,  $400 ;  on 
other  duty,  $350;  and  'waiting  orders,'  $300 
per  annum.  Surgeons,  before  1835,  received 
^0  per  month  and  two  rations  per  day — 
amounting  to  $787  50 ;  they  now  receive  from 
$1,000  to  $2,700  per  annum.  Before  1835,  a 
'  schoolmaster '  received  $25  per  month  and  two 
rations  per  day ;  now,  under  the  name  of  a  pro- 
fessor, he  receives  $1,200  per  annum. 

^  Before  1835,  a  carpenter,  boatswain,  and  gun- 
ner received  $20  per  month  and  two  rations  per 
day — making  $427  50  each  per  annum ;  they 
now  receive,  if  employed  on  a  ship-of-the-line, 
$750,  on  a  frigate  $600.  on  other  duty  $500, 
and  '  waiting  orders '  $3o0  per  annum.  A  simi- 
lar increase  has  been  made  in  the  pay  of  all  other 
officers.  The  pay  of  seamen  has  not  been  en- 
larged, and  it  is  proposed  to  leave  it  as  it  is.  In 
several  instances,  an  officer  idle, '  waiting  orders,' 
receives  more  pay  now  than  one  of  similar  grade 
received  during  the  late  war,  when  he  exposed 
his  life  in  battle  in  defence  of  his  country.  At 
the  navy-yards  the  pay  of  officers  was  greater 
than  at  sea.  Before  1835,  a  captain  command- 
ant received  for  pay,  rations,  candles,  and  ser- 
vants' hire,  $3,013  per  annum,  besides  fuel ;  the 
same  officer,  for  the  same  services,  receives  now 
$3,500  per  annum.  A  master  commandant  re- 
ceived $1,408  per  annum,  with  fuel;  the  same 
officer  now  receives  $2,100  per  annum.  A  lieu- 
tenant received  $877,  with  fuel ;  the  same  officer 
receives  now  $1,500.  At  naval  stations,  before 
the  act  of  1835,  a  captain  received  $2,oG0  per 
annum ;  he  now  receives  $3,500  per  annum.  A 
lieutenant  received  $701  per  annum,  and  he 
now  receives  $1,500  per  annum.  Before  and 
since  Jthe  act  of  1835,  quarters  were  furnished 
the  officers  at  navy  yards  and  stations.  Before 
that  time,  the  pay  and  emoluments  were  esti- 
mated for  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  appropriated 
for  as  pay ;  and  the  foregoing  statements  are 
taken  from  the  actual '  estimates '  of  the  navy 
department,  and,  as  such,  show^the  whole  pay 
and  emoluments  received  by  each  officer. 

'•  The  effect  of  this  increase  of  pay  has  been  re- 
alized prejudicially  in  more  ways  than  one.  In 
the  year  1824.  there  were  afloat  in  the  navy,  404 
guns ;  in  1843,  946  guns.  The  cost  of  the  item 
of  pay  alone  for  each  gun,  then,  was  $2,360; 
now  the  cost  is  $3,500. 

"  The  naval  service  has  become,  to  a  great  ex- 


tent, one  of  ease  and  of  idleness.  The  high  pi^ 
has  rendered  its  offices  mostly  sinecures ;  henoe 
the  great  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  offi- 
cers. Every  argument  has  been  used,  every  en- 
treaty resorted  ta  to  augment  that  corps.  We 
have  seen  the  effect  of  this,  that  in  one  year 
(1841)  there  were  added  13  captains.  41  com- 
manders, 42  lieutenants,  and  163  mioshipmen, 
without  any  possibly  conceivable  cause  for  the 
increase ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  these  ap- 
pomtments  were  made,  there  were  20  captains 
'waiting  orders,'  and  6  'on  leave;'  26  com- 
manders 'waiting  orders,'  and  3  'on  leave;' 
103  lieutenants  '  on  leave  and  waiting  orders,' 
and  16  midshipmen  'on  leave  and  waiting  or- 
ders.' The  pay  of  officers  'waiting  orders' 
amounted,  during  the  year  1841,  to  $261,000; 
and  now  tne  amount  required  for  the  pay  or  that 
same  idle  corps,  increased  by  a  useless  and  un- 
necessary increase  of  the  navy,  is  $395,000! 
It  is  a  fiict  worthy  of  notice,  tha^  under  the  old 
pay  in  1824,  there  were  28  captams,  4  of  whom 
were  '  waiting  orders,'  of  30  commanders,  only 
7  were  'waiting  orders.'  Under  the  new  pay, 
in  1843,  there  are  68  captams.  of  whom  38  are 
'  waiting  orders ; '  97  commanaers,  of  whom  57 
are  '  waiting  orders  and  on  leave.'  The  item  of 
pay,  in  1841,  amounted  to  $2,335,000,  and  we 
are  asked  to  appropriate  for  the  next  twelve 
months  $3,333,139.  To  give  employment  to  as 
many  officers  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend greatly  our  naval  force;  increasing  the 
number  of  our  vessels  in  commission  largely, 
and  upon  every  station,  notwithstanding  our 
commerce  is  reduced,  and  we  are  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  have  actually  purchased  our 
peace  from  the  only  nation  from  which  we  ap- 
prehended difficulty. 

"It  was  stated  somewhere,  in  some  of  the  re- 
ports, that  the  appropriation  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  courts-martial  in  the  navy 
would  be,  this  year  $50,000.  This  was  a  very 
large  amount  when  contrasted  with  the  service. 
The  disorderly  conduct  of  the  navy  was  noto- 
rious— no  one  could  defend  it  The  country 
was  losing  confidence  in  it  daily,  and  becoming 
more  unwilling  to  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation 
to  foster  or  sustain  it.  A  few  years  since,  its 
expenditures  did  not  exceed  four  millions  and  a 
half:  they  are  now  up  to  near  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  Its  expense  is  greater  now  than  during 
the  late  war  with  England.  Notwithstanding 
the  unequivocal  declarations  of  Congress,  at  the 
last  session,  against  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  in  favor  of  its  reduction,  the  Secretary 
passes  all  unheeded,  and  moves  on  in  his  bold 
career  of  folly  and  extravagance,  jKrithont  abid- 
ing for  a  moment  any  will  but  his  own. 
Nothing  more  can  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as  the 
navy  has  such  a  host  of  backers,  urging  its  in- 
crease and  extravagance — ^from  motives  of  per- 
sonal interest  too  often.  The  axe  should  be  laid 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  evil :  cut  down  the 
pay,  and  it  will  not  then  be  sought  after  so 
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much  as  a  convenient  resort  for  idlers,  who  seek 
the  offices  for  pay,  expecting  and  intending  that 
but  little  serrioe  shall  be  rendered  in  return,  be- 
cause but  very  little  is  needed.  The  salaries  are 
fiir  beyond  any  compensation  paid  to  any  other 
officer  of  government,  either  State  or  Federal, 
for  corresponding  services.  A  lieutenant  re- 
ceives higher  pay  than  a  very  lai^ge  majority  of 
the  judgM  of  the  highest  judicatories  known  to 
the  States;  a  commander  fiur  surpasses  them, 
and  equals  the  sidaries  of  a  majority  of  the  Gov- 
eniors*of  the  States.  Remove  the  temptation 
wludi  high  pay  and  no  labor  present,  and  you 
will  obviate  the  evil.  Put  down  the  sabuies  to 
where  they  were  before  the  year  1835.  and  vou 
wfll  have  no  greater  effort  after  its  offices  than 
YOU  had  before.  So  long  as  the  salaries  are 
higher  than  similar  talents  can  command  in 
dvil  life,  so  long  will  applicants  flock  to  the 
navy  for  admission^  and  the  constant  tendency 
will  be  to  increase  its  expenses.  The  policy  of 
our  government  is  to  keep  a  very  small  army 
and  navy  during  time  of  peace,  and  to  insure 
li^t  taxes,  and  to  induce  tlie  preponderance  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  authorities.  In  time 
of  peace  we  shall  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  sus- 
taining an  efficient  navy,  as  we  always  have 
dime.  In  time  of  war,  patriotism  will  odl  forth 
our  people  to  the  service.  Those  who  would 
not  heed  this  call  are  not  wanted;  for  those 
who  fight  for  pay  will,  under  all  circumstances, 
fight  for  those  who  will  pay  the  best  The 
navy  cannot  complain  of  this  proposed  reduc- 
tion ;  for  its  pay  was  increased  in  view  of  the 
increasing  value  of  labor  and  property  through- 
out the  whole  country.  No  other  pay  was 
increased ;  and  why  should  not  this  bo  reduced  / 
— not  the  whole  amount  actually  increased,  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  increase  1  It  is  due 
to  the  country ;  and  no  one  should  obiect.  We 
are  now  supporting  the  government  on  borrowed 
money.  The  revenues  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  it  hereafter;  and  reduction  has  to  take 
place  sooner  or  later,  and  upon  some  one  or  all 
of  the  departments.  Upon  which  ought  it  to 
fiJl  more  properly  than  on  that  which  has  been 
defended  against  the  prejudices  resulting  from 
the  high  prices  which  have  recently  fidlen  upon 
every  department  of  labor  and  property  ? 

^  By  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  proposed, 
there  will  be  a  permanent  and  annual  sannff  of 
about  $400,000  in  the  single  item  of  pay.  And 
fit)m  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  treasur}', 
80  hr^  a  sum  of  money  might,  with  the  ^;reatest 
propriety,  be  saved ;  more  especially  since  by 
the  late  British  treaty  concluded  at  this  place, 
an  annual  increase  is  to  be  made  to  the  navy 
expenditures  of  some  $600,000,  as  it  is  stated^  to 
keep  a  useless  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  estimates  for  pay  for  the  present  year 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  last  year.  We  i^ 
propnated  for  the  bst  year's  service  for  pay, 
Ac,  $2,335,000.  The  sum  asked  for  the  same 
aervioe  this  year  is  ^953,139.    BesideB,  there 


is  the  sum  of  $380,000  asked  for  dothing^-a 
new  appropriation,  never  asked  for  before.  The 
clothing  for  seamen  being  paid  for  by  them- 
selves, so  much  of  the  item  of  pay  as  was  neces- 
sary had  hitherto  been  expenoea  in  ck>thing  for 
them,  which  was  received  by  them  in  lien  of 
money.  Now  a  separate  fund  is  asked,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  pay,  and  will  increase  tliat  item  so 
much,  makmg  a  sum-total  of  $3,333,139 ;  which 
is  an  excess  of  $998,139  over  and  above  that 
appropriated  for  the  like  punxMe  last  Bewion. 

^The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  says  that  his 
plan  of  keeping  the  ships  sailing  over  the  ocean 
(where  possibly  no  vessel  can  or  will  see  them,  and 
where  the  people  with  whom  we  trade  can  never 
learn  any  thing  of  our  greatness,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  our  ships  from  thdr  ports,  beinf; 
kept  constantly  saiUng  from  station  to  station) 
will  ^require  larger  squadrons  than  we  have 
heretofore  employed.'  He  then  states  that  his 
estimates  are  prepared  for  squadrons  upon  this 
large  and  expensive  scale.  ^This.'  he  says,  ^it  is 
my  duty  to  do,  submitting  to  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether,  under  the  circumstanoes,  so 
large  a  force  can  properly  be  put  in  oommi»ioo 
or  not.  If  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will 
warrant  it  (of  which  they  are  the  iudges),  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  kigest 
force  estimated  for.'  It  is  well  known  tluU  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  will  not  warrant  this 
force.  We  must  fidl  badL  upon  the  force  of  b»t 
year,  as  the  ultimatum  that  can  be  sustained. 
Our  appropriations  for  pay  last  year  were 
$1,000,000  less  than  those  now  asked  for.  This 
can  be  cut  ofi*  without  pr^udice  to  the  service ; 
and  with  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  salarie^ 
$1,400,000  can  be  saved  from  waste,  and  applied 
to  sustain  a  depleted  treasury.  Increase  is  now 
unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

^  A  portion  of  the  home  squadron,  authorised 
in  September,  1841,  has  not  yet  gone  to  sea  for 
the  want  of  seamen.  While  our  commerce  is  fil- 
ing, and  our  sailors  are  idle,  they  will  not  enter 
the  service.  The  flag-ship  of  that  squadron  is 
yet  in  port  without  her  complement  of  men. 
W  hy  then  only  increase  officers  and  build  ships, 
when  you  cannot  get  men  to  man  them  ? 

^'From  1829  to  1841,  the  sums  paid  to 
officers  '  waiting  ordera,'  were,  182*i>,  S  197,684 ; 
in  1830,  $156,025;  m  1831,  §52^1,.. >: ,  in  182^ 
,*ii204,21*0 ;  m  1833,^205,2:13 ;  in  1  :  ■  -^202,914; 
in  1835,  8219,036 ;  in  1830,  %2AZ^h:i  ■  in  1837, 
$250,030;  iti  1838,  $297,000^0  1839.  $265,043; 
in  im  $2G5,OaV;  in  1841,  $252,856. 

^The  honorabl©  meukber  also  t^howrf  from 
the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, that  out  of  the  appropriatioii  for  medi- 
cine there  nad  been  purchased  in  one  jmr  31 
blue  cloth  frock  coats  with  nxry  bottons  and  a 
silver  star  on  them,  31  pairs  of  blue  cmmaat  pan- 
taloons, and  31  blue  cassimere  Tests  with  navy 
button8--all  for  pensioners.  He  also  shows 
that  under  the  hcM  of  medicine  than  had  been 
purdiased  oat  of  the  same  ftind,  whiik^yy  ooal, 
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clothing^  spirits,  harness,  stationery,  hay,  com, 
oats,  st^es,  beef^  mutton,  fish,  bread,  <£arooal, 
Ac.,  to  the  amount  of  some  $4.000 ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, that  purchases  of  all  articles  were  seneraDy 
made  from  particular  persons,  and  double  prioes 
paid.  Manyezamplesofthis  were  given,  among 
them  the  purchase  of  certain  surgical  instru- 
ments in  Philadelphia  from  the  fiiYored  sellers 
for  the  sum  of  $1,224  and  54  cents,  wlueh  it 
was  proved  had  been  purchased  by  uiem  from 
the  maker,  in  the  same  dty,  for  $669  and  81 
cents :  ana  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  pur- 
chases generally." 


CHAPTER    CXVI. 

EULOOY  ON  SENATOR  LINN :  SPEECHES  OF  MB. 
BENTON  AND  ME.  GBITTENDEN. 

In  Senati::   Tuesday^  December  12,  1843.— 

The  death  of  Senator  Lihn. 

The  journal  having  been  read,  Mr.  Benton 
rose  and  said : 

^  Mr.  President  : — ^I  rise  to  make  to  the 
Senate  the  formal  communication  of  an  event 
which  has  occurred  during  the  recess,  and  has 
been  heard  bv  all  with  the  deepest  regret  My 
colleague  ana  friend,  the  late  Senator  Linn,  de- 
parted this  life  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of  Octo- 
ber last,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight  years, 
and  without  the  warnings  or  the  sufferings 
which  usually  precede  our  departure  from  this 
world.  He  had  lidd  him  down  to  sleep,  and 
awoke  no  more.  It  was  to  him  the  sleep  of 
death !  and  the  only  drop  of  consolation  in  this 
sudden  and  calamitous  visitation  was,  that  it 
took  place  in  his  own  house,  and  that  his  un- 
conscious remains  were  immediately  surround- 
ed by  his  fiimily  and  friends,  and  received  all 
the  care  and  aid  which  love  and  skill  could  give. 

"  I  discharge  a  mournful  duty,  Mr.  President 
in  bringing  this  deplorable  event  to  the  formal 
notice  of  the  Senate;  in  ofiering  the  feeble 
tribute  of  my  applause  to  the  many  virtues  of 
my  deceased  colleague,  and  in  aslong  for  his 
memory  the  last  honors  which  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  Senate  bestow  upon  the  name 
of  a  deceased  brother. 

^^  Lewis  Field  Linn,  the  subject  of  this  an- 
nunciation, was  bom  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  the  year  1795,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot 
Louisville.  His  grandfiEither  was  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Linn,  one  of  the  favorite  oflSoers  of  General 
George  Rodgers  Clark,  and  well  known  for  his 
courage  and  enterprise  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  Great  West  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  men,  in  the  defence 
of  a  station  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  was 


seen  to  deliver  a  deliberate  and  effective  fire. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  navigate  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Oi^ 
leans,  and  bade  asain — a  daring  achievement 
whicn  himself  and  some  others  accomplished 
for  the  public  service,  and  amidst  every  speciea 
of  danger,  in  the  year  1776.  He  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  at  an  early  period ;  leaving  a 
fiunily  ofyoung  children,  of  whom  the  worUiy 
Colonel  William  Pope  (ihther  of  Governor  Pope, 
and  head  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  fiimi- 
ly of  that  name  in  the  West)  became  the  guar- 
dian. The  fiither  of  Senator  Linn  was  among 
these  children;  and,  at  an  early  age,  skating 
upon  the  use  near  Louisville,  with  tiiree  other 
boys,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Shawanee 
Inoians,  carried  of^  and  detamed  active  for 
three  years,  when  all  four  made  their  escape 
and  returned  home,  by  killing  their  guard,  tra- 
versing some  hundred  miles  of  wilderness,  and 
swimming  the  Ohio  River.  The  mother  of 
Senator  Linn  was  a  Pennsylvanian  bv  birth ; 
her  maiden  name  Hunter;  bom  at  Carlisle; 
and  also  had  heroic  blood  hi  her  veins.  Tradi- 
tion, if  not  history,  preserves  the  recollection 
of  her  courage  and  conduct  at  Fort  Jefferson,  at 
the  Iron  Buaks,  in  1781,  when  the  Indians  at- 
tadLed  and  were  repulsed  firom  that  post  Wo- 
men and  boys  were  men  in  those  days. 

'*The  fitther  of  Senator  Linn  died  young, 
leaving  this  son  but  eleven  years  of  age.  T& 
cares  of  an  elder  brother*  supplied  (as  fiir  as 
such  a  loss  could  be  supplied)  the  loss  of  a  fa- 
ther ;  and  under  his  auspices  the  education  of 
the  orphan  was  conducted.  He  was  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation, scholastic  and  professional  in  the  State 
of  his  nativity.  At  an  early  age  ne  was  quali- 
fied for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  commenced 
it  in  the  then  territory,  now  State,  of  Missouri ; 
and  was  immediately  amongst  the  foremost  of 
his  profession.  Intuitive  sagadty  supplied  in 
him  the  place  of  long  experience ;  and  bound- 
less benevolence  conciliated  universal  esteem. 
To  all  his  patients  he  was  the  same ;  flying  with 
alacrity  to  every  call,  attending  upon  the  poor 
and  humble  as  zealously  as  on  the  rich  and 
powerful,  on  the  stranger  as  readily  as  on  the 
neighbor,  discharging  to  all  the  duties  of  nurse 
and  firiend  as  well  as  of  physidan,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  his  own  interest,  or  even  of  his 
own  health,  in  his  zeal  to  serve  and  to  save 
others. 

^The  highest  professional  honors  and  rewards 
were  before  him.  Though  commendng  on  a 
provincial  theatre,  there  was  not  a  capital  in 
Europe  or  America  in  which  he  would  not  have 
attained  the  front  rank  in  physic  or  surgery. 
But  his  fellow-citizens  perceived  in  his  varied 
abilities,  capadty  and  aptitude  for  service  in  a 
different  walk.  He  was  called  into  the  politi- 
cal field  by  an  election  to  the  Senate  of  his 
adopted  State.    Th^oe  he  was  called  to  the 

*  Oenenl  now  Senator  Henry  Dodgii 
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perfonnanoo  of  jadkUl  duties,  by  a  federal  ap- 
pointment to  investigate  lana  titles.  Thenoe 
be  was  calkd  to  the  high  station  of  senator  in 
the  Congress  of  Uie  United  States — first  by  an 
executive  appointment^  then bvthree successive 
almost  unanimous  elections.  The  last  of  those 
elections  he  received  but  one  year  ago,  and  had 
not  commenced  his  duties  under  it — ^had  not 
•worn  m  under  the  certificate  which  attested  it 
— when  a  sudden  and  premature  death  put  an 
end  to  his  earthly  career.  He  entered  this  body 
in  the  year  1833 ;  death  dissolved  his  connec- 
tion with  it  in  1843.  For  ten  years  ho  was  a 
beloved  and  distinguished  member  of  this  body ; 
and  surely  a  nobler  or  a  finer  character  never 
adorned  the  diamber  of  the  American  Senata 

"  He  was  my  firiend ;  but  I  speak  not  the  lan- 
guid of  friendship  when  I  speak  his  praise.  A 
debt  of  justice  is  all  that  I  can  attempt  to  dis- 
diai^ :  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  true  man  is 
all  that  I  can  attempt  to  paint. 

^  A  sagacious  head,  and  a  feeling  heart  were 
the  great  diaracteristics  of  Dr.  Linn.  He  had 
a  judgment  which  penetrated  both  men  and 
things,  and  gave  him  near  and  dear  views  of  far 
distant  events.  He  saw  at  once  the  bearing — 
the  remote  bearing  of  great  measures,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil ;  and  brought  instantly  to  their 
support,  or  opposition,  the  Tog^  of  a  prompt  and 
natural  eloquence,  more  beautiful  in  its  delivery, 
and  more  effective  in  its  application,  than  any 
that  art  can  bestow.  He  had  great  fertility  of 
mind,  and  was  himself  the  author  and  mover  of 
many  great  measures — some  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  Union — some  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Great  West — some  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
State — many  for  the  benefit  of  private  indi- 
viduals. The  pages  of  our  legislative  history 
will  bear  the  evidences  of  these  meritorious  la- 
bors to  a  remote  and  grateful  posterity. 

^  Brilliant  as  were  the  qualities  of  his  head, 
the  qualities  of  his  heart  still  eclipse  them.  It 
is  to  the  heart  we  look  for  the  character  of  the 
man ;  and  what  a  heart  had  Lewis  Linn  !  The 
kindest,  the  gentlest,  the  most  feeling,  and  the 
most  generous  that  ever  beat  in  the  Dosom  of 
bearded  man !  And  yet  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired it,  the  bravest  ana  the  most  daring  also. 
He  never  beheld  a  case  of  human  woe  without 
melting  before  it ;  he  never  encountered  an  ap- 
parition of  earthly  danger  without  giving  it  de- 
fiance. Where  is  the  friend,  or  even  the  stran- 
ger, in  danger,  or  distress,  to  whose  succor  he 
did  not  fly,  and  whose  sorrowful  or  perilous 
case  he  did  not  make  his  own  1  When — where 
— was  he  ever  called  upon  for  a  service,  or  a 
sacrifice,  and  rendered  not,  upon  the  instant,  the 
one  or  tne  other,  as  the  occasion  required  1 

*^  The  senatorial  service  of  this  rare  man  fell 
upon  trying  times — ^high  p&rty  times — ^when  the 
collisions  of  party  too  oiten  embittered  the  ar- 
dent feelings  of  generous  natures ;  but  who  ever 
knew  bitterness,  or  party  animosities  in  him  ? 
He  was,  indeed,  a  piarty  man — as  true  to  his 


party  as  to  his  friend  and  his  country;  but 
beyond  the  line  of  duty  and  of  principle— beyona 
the  debate  and  the  vote — ^he  knew  no  party,  and 
saw  no  opponent  Who  amon^  us  alL  even  after 
the  fiercest  debate,  ever  met  him  without  meet- 
ing the  benignant  smile  and  the  kind  salutation  ? 
Who  of  us  all  ever  needed  a  friend  without 
findine  one  in  him  ?  Who  of  us  all  was  ever 
stretched  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  without  find- 
ing him  at  its  side  7  Who  of  us  all  ever  knew 
of  a  personal  difficulty  of  which  he  was  not,  as 
far  as  possible  the  kind  composer? 

*'  Such  was  Senator  Linn,  in  high  party  times, 
here  among  us.  And  what  he  was  here,  among 
us,  he  was  every  where,  and  with  every  body. 
At  home  among  hisfriends  and  neighbora ;  on 
the  high  road  among  casual  acquaintances ;  in 
foreign  lands  amon^  strangers ;  in  all,  and  in 
every  of  these  situations,  he  was  the  same  thing. 
He  had  kindness  and  sympathy  for  every  human 
bein^ ;  and  the  whole  voyage  of  his  life  was  one 
continued  and  benign  cucumnavigatkm  of  iJl 
the  virtues  which  adorn  and  exalt  the  chancter 
of  man.  Piety,  charity,  benevolence,  generosity, 
courage,  patriotism,  fidelity,  all  shone  conspico- 
ously  in  him,  and  might  extort  from  the  be- 
holder the  impressive  interrogatory,  *  fhr  what 
place  was  thts  man  made 7^  Was  it  for  the 
Senate,  or  the  camp  1  For  public  or  for  private 
life  1  For  the  bar  or  the  bendi?  For  the  art 
which  heals  the  diseases  of  the  body,  or  that 
which  cures  the  infirmities  of  the  State  7  For 
which  of  all  these  was  he  bom  ?  And  the  an- 
swer is,  ^For  all!'  He  was  bom  to  fill  the 
largest  and  most  varied  drde  of  human  excel- 
lence ;  and  to  crown  all  these  advantages,  Nature 
had  given  him  what  the  great  Lord  Baoon  calls 
a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation — a  coun- 
tenance, not  only  good,  but  sweet  and  winning- 
radiant  with  the  virtues  of  his  soul — captivating 
universal  confidence ;  and  such  as  no  stranger 
could  behold — ^no  traveller,  even  in  the  dcsurt^ 
could  meet,  without  stopping  to  reverence^  ana 
saying;  *  Here  is  a  man  m  whose  hands  I  could 
deposit  life,  liberty,  fortune,  honor!'  Alas! 
that  so  much  excellence  should  have  perished 
so  soon !  that  such  a  man  should  have  been 
snatched  away  at  the  early  age  of  forty-ei^t, 
and  while  all  his  fiuailties  were  still  npenii^ 
and  developing ! 

^^  In  the  life  and  character  of  snch  a  man,  so 
exuberant  in  all  that  is  grand  and  beaatiful  in 
human  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  particularise  ex- 
cellences or  to  pick  out  any  one  quality,  or  cir- 
cumstance, whidi  could  claim  pre-eminence  ora 
all  others.  If  I  should  attempt  it,  I  should 
point,  among  his  measures  fbr  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  Union,  to  the  Or^n  Bill ;  among  hb 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  Statc^  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Platte  Country ;  among  hts 
private  virtues,  to  the  love  and  WBCtion  which 
he  bore  to  that  brother — the  half-brother  only — 
who,  only  thirteen  yeari  older  than  himself^ 
had  been  to  him  the  tenderest  of  fiilhera.    For 
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twenty-nine  years  I  had  known  the  depth  of 
that  affection,  and  never  saw  it  bum  more 
brightly  than  in  our  last  interview,  only  three 
weeks  oefore  his  death.  He  had  Just  travelled 
a  thousand  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  that 
brother;  and  his  name  was  still  the  dearest 
theme  of  his  conversation — a  conversation, 
strange  to  tell!  which  turned,  not  upon  the 
empty  and  fleeting  subjects  of  the  day,  but  upon 
things  solid  and  eternal — upon  fiiendship,  and 
upon  death,  and  upon  the  duties  of  the  livmg  to 
the  dead.  He  spoke  of  two  friends  whom  it 
was  natural  to  h^lieve  that  he  should  survive, 
and  to  whose  memories  he  intended  to  pay  the 
debt  of  friendship.  Vain  calculation !  V  ain  im- 
pulsion of  generosity  and  friendship  !  One  of 
these  two  friends  now  discharges  that  mournful 
debt  to  him :  the  other*  has  written  me  a  letter, 
expressing  his  ^deep  sorrow  for  the  untimely 
death  of  our  friend,  Dr.  Linn." 

Mr.  BcNTON  then  offered  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

^  Rt»oh^  unanimoudy.  That  the  members  of  the  Senftte, 
flrom  rineere  desire  of  showing  ererj  mark  of  respect  dae  to 
the  memonr  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Lxkn,  deceased,  late  a  mem- 
ber thereoi;  wlU  go  into  mourning,  bj  wearing  crape  on  the 
left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

**Be9olved  unanimotuli/^  Ttjat,  as  an  additional  mark  of 
Mspect  for  the  memory  of  the  lion.  Laws  F.  Limr,  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn.'* 

"  Mr.  Crittenden  said :  I  rise,  Mr.  President, 
to  second  the  motion  of  the  honorable  senator 
from  Missouri,  and  to  express  my  cordial  con- 
currence in  the  resolutions  he  has  offered. 

"  The  highest  tribute  of  our  respect  is  justly 
due  to  the  honored  name  and  memory  of  Sena- 
tor Linn^  and  there  is  not  a  heart  here  that  does 
not  pay  it  freely  and  plenteously.  These  reso- 
lutions are  but  responsive  to  the  general  feeling 
that  prevails  throughout  the  land,  and  will  afford 
to  his  widow  and  his  orphans  the  consolatory 
evidence  that  their  country  shares  their  grief, 
and  mourns  for  their  bereavement. 

"  I  am  very  sensible,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
very  appropriate,  interesting,  and  eloquent  re- 
marks of  the  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ben- 
ton] have  made  it  difficult  to  add  any  thing  that 
will  not  impair  the  effect  of  what  he  has  said ; 
but  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for 
a  few  moments.  Senator  Linn  was  by  birth  a 
Kentuckian,  and  my  couutiyman.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  Missouri,  his  adopted  State ; 
but  I  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that  I  claim  f<^r 
Kentucky  the  honor  of  his  nativity ;  and  by  the 
great  law  that  regulates  such  precious  inherit- 
ances, a  portion,  at  least,  of  his  &me  must  de- 
scend to  his  native  land.  It  is  the  just  ambition 
and  right  of  Kentucky  to  gather  together  the 
bright  names  of  her  cluldren.  no  matter  in  what 
lands  their  bodies  may  be  ouried,  and  to  mre- 
serve  them  as  her  jewels  and  her  crown.  The 
name  of  Linn  is  one  of  her  jewels  5  and  its  pure 
and  unsullied  lustre  shall  long  remain  as  one  of 
her  richest  ornaments. 

*  General  Jaokaon. 


"  The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  national  ca- 
lamity. Long  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
body,  he  was  continuidly  rewarded  with  the 
increasing  confidence  of  the  ^reat  State  he  so 
honorab^  represented ;  and  ms  reputation  and 
usefhlness  increased  at  every  step  of  his  pro- 
gress. 

^  In  the  Senate  his  death  is  most  sensibly  felt 
We  have  lost  a  colleague  and  friend,  whose  noble 
and  amiable  qualities  bound  us  to  him  as  with 
'  hooks  of  steel.'  Who  of  us  that  knew  bun  can 
for^t  his  open,  frank,  and  manly  bearing — that 
snule,  that  seemed  to  be  the  pure,  warm  sun- 
shine of  the  heart,  and  the  thousand  courtesies 
and  kindnesses  that  gave  a  ^  daihr  beauty  to  his 
life?' 

'*  He  possessed  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  was 
resolute,  oouraeeous,  and  ardent  in  all  his  pur- 
suits. A  decided  party  maiL  he  ^licipated 
largely  and  conspicuously  in  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  conflicts  of  its  debates ;  but  there 
was  a  kindliness  and  benignity  about  hiin,  that 
like  polished  armor,  tum^  aside  all  feelings  01 
ill-will  or  animosi^.  He  had  political  oppo- 
nents in  the  Senate,  but  not  one  enemy. 

^  The  good  and  generous  qualities  it  our  na- 
ture were  blended  m  his  chaiacter  \ 


'  and  the  elements 


80  mixed  In  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world— TTUs  teoe  a  manr 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  the 
Senate  acyoumed. 


CHAPTER   CXVII. 

THE  COAST  SURVEY:  ATTEMPT  TO  DIMINISH  ITS 
EXPENSE,  AND  TO  EXPEDITE  ITS  COMPLETION, 
BT  BESTORINO  THE  WOBK  TO  NATAL  AND 
MILITABY  OFFICEBa 

Under  the  British  government,  not  remarkable 
for  its  economy,  the  survey  of  the  coasts  is  ex- 
clusively made  by  naval  officers,  and  the  whole 
service  presided  by  an  admiral,  of  some  de- 
gree—^usually  among  the  lowest;  and  these 
officers  survey  not  only  the  British  coasts 
throughout  all  their  maritime  possessions,  but 
the  coasts  of  other  countries  where  they  trade, 
when  it  has  not  been  done  by  the  local  au- 
thority. The  survey  of  the  United  States  be- 
gan in  the  same  way,  being  confined  to  army 
and  navy  officers ;  and  costing  but  little :  now 
it  is  a  civil  establishment,  and  the  office  which 
conducts  it  has  almost  grown  up  into  a  depart- 
ment, under  a  civil  head,  and  civil  assistance, 
oosting  a  great  annual  sum.   From  time  to  time 
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efforts  have  been  made  to  reBtore  the  naval 
saperintendence  of  this  work,  as  it  was  when 
it  was  oommenoed  under  Mr.  Jefferson :  and  as 
it  now  is,  and  always  has  been,  m  Great  Britain. 
At  the  session  1842-'3,  this  effort  was  renewed ; 
but  with  the  usual  fiite  of  all  attempts  to  put  an 
end  to  any  unnecessary  establishment^  or  ex- 
penditure. A  committee  of  the  House  had  been 
sitting  on  the  subject  for  two  sessions,  and  not 
being  able  to  agree  upon  any  plan,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appro- 
priation biUj  by  which  the  legislation,  which 
they  could  not  agree  upon,  was  to  be  referred 
to  a  board  of  officers ;  and  their  report,  when 
aooepted  by  the  President^  was  to  become  law, 
and  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  him.  Their  pro- 
position was  in  these  words : 

"  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
•lars  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  con- 
tinuing the  survey  of  the  coast  of  tne  United 
States :  Providea^  That  this,  and  all  other  ap- 
propriations hereafter  to  be  made  for  this  work, 
shall,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  re-organia- 
me  the  mode  of  executing  the  survey,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
a  board  of  officers  which  shall  be  organized  by 
him,  to  consist  of  the  present  superintendent 
his  two  principal  assistants,  and  tne  two  naval 
officers  now  in  charge  of  the  hydrographical 
parties,  and  four  from  among  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers; 
none  of  whom  shall  receive  any  additional  com- 
pensation whatever  for  this  service,  and  who 
shall  sit  as  soon  as  organized.  And  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  adopt  and  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  of  said  board,  as  agreed  upon 
by  a  majority  of  its  members ;  and  Uie  plan  of 
said  board  shall  cause  to  be  employed  as  many 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work ;  the  officers  of  the  navy 
to  be  employed  on  the  hydrographical  parts, 
and  the  officers  of  the  army  on  the  topographiod 
parts  of  the  work.  And  no  officer  of  the  army 
or  navy  shall  hereafter  receive  any  extra  pay, 
out  of  this  or  any  future  appropriations,  for 
surveys." 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Mallory, 
the  mover  of  it,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee, said : 

^  It  would  be  perceived  by  the  House,  that 
this  amendment  proposed  a  total  re-oreanization 
of  the  work ;  and  if  it  should  be  earned  out  in 
the  spirit  of  that  amendment,  it  would  correct 
many  of  the  abuses  which  some  of  them  believed 
to  exist   and  would  effect  a  saving  of  some 


$20,000  or  $30,000,  by  difnsensing  with  the 
services  of  numerous  civil  officers,  believed  not 
to  be  necessary,  and  substituting  for  them  offi- 
cers of  the  topographical  corpa  and  officers  of 
the  navy.  The  committee  had  left  the  |ilaa  of 
the  survey  to  be  decided  on  by  a  board  of  offi- 
cers, and  submitted  to  the  President  finr  bis  ap- 
proval, as  they  had  not  been  able  to  agree  among 
themselves  on  any  detailed  plan.  He  had,  to  be 
sure,  his  own  views  as  to  how  the  work  HKNild 
be  carried  on ;  but  as  they  did  not  meet  the 
concurrence  of  a  minority  of  the  committae,  he 
could  not  bring  them  before  the  Houaa  in  tiie 
form  of  a  report" 

This  was  the  explanation  of  the  propotitiQtt. 
Not  being  able  to  agree  to  any  act  of  legialatian 
themselves,  they  refer  it  to  the  President^  and  a 
board,  to  do  what  they  could  not,  bat  with  an 
expectation  that  abuses  in  the  work  would  be 
corrected,  expense  diminished,  and  navml  and 
military  officers  substituted,  as  ikr  as  compatible 
with  the  suocessftil  prosecution  of  the  work. 
This  was  a  lame  way  of  getting  a  reform  ac- 
complished. To  say  nothing  of  the  rig^t  tp 
delegate  legislative  authority  to  a  board  and  the 
President,  that  mode  of  proceeding  was  tiie 
most  objectionable  that  could  hare  been  derised. 
It  is  a  proverb  that  these  boards  are  a  msfhine 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  in  whkh  he  and 
they  equally  escape  responsibility — thej  ahd- 
tering  themselves  under  his  approval-4ie,  un- 
der their  recommendation  *  and,  to  make  sore 
of  his  approval,  it  is  usually  obtained  befixe 
the  recommendation  is  made.  This  propoeed 
method  of  effecting  a  reform  was  not  satisftctoty 
to  those  who  wished  to  see  this  branch  of  the 
service  subjected  to  an  economical  administra- 
tion, and  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  sonie 
reasonable  time.  With  that  view,  Mr.  Charies 
Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  reduction  of 
the  appropriation  of  more  than  one  ball^  and  a 
transference  of  the  work  from  the  Treasoiy  de- 
partment (where  it  then  was)  to  the  navy  de- 
partment where  it  property  belonged ;  and  pro- 
posed the  work  to  be  done  by  army  and  naval 
officers.    In  support  of  his  proposal,  he  said: 


"  The  amendment  offered  under  the  i 
tions  of  the  committee^d  not  look  to  the  prac- 
tical reform  which  the  House  expected  when  this 
subject  was  last  under  discossion.  He  beliefed. 
that  there  was  a  decided  disposition  manifestiw 
in  the  House  to  get  dear  of  the  present  head  of 
the  survey ;  yet  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man brought  him  forward  as  the  most  prominent 
member  of  it.    He  thou^t  the  House  deddei^ 
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when  the  sabject  was  op  beforo.  that  the  survey 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  officers  of  the  gen- 
eral goyemment ;  and  he  wished  it  to  be  carried 
on  in  that  way  now.  He  did  not  wish  to  pay 
some  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  extra  pay  for 
officers  taken  from  private  life,  when  there  were 
so  many  in  the  navy  and  army  perfectly  com- 
petent to  perform  this  service.  This  work  had 
cost  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  ($720,000)  bjr 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Hassler  and  his  civil 
assistants  alone,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  army 
who  were  engaged  in  it." 

The  work  had  then  been  in  hand  for 
thirty  years,  and  the  average  expense  of  each 
year  would  be  $22,000;  but  it  was  now  in- 
creased to  a  hundred  thousand ;  and  Mr.  Bfown 
wished  it  carried  back  more  than  half— a  saving 
to  be  effected  by  transferring  the  work  to  the 
Navy  Department,  where  there  were  so  many 
officers  without  employment — ^receiving  pay, 
and  nothing  to  do.  In  support  of  his  proposal, 
Mr.  Brown  went  into  an  examination  of  the 
laws  on  the  subject^  to  show  that  this  work  was 
b^un  under  a  law  to  have  it  done  as  he  pro- 
posed ;  and  he  agreed  that  the  army  and  navy 
officers  (so  many  of  whom  were  without  com- 
mands), were  competent  to  it ;  and  that  it  was 
absurd  to  put  it  under  the  Treasury  Department 

"The  law  of  February  10, 1807,  created  the 
coast  survey,  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  authorized  him  to  use  army  and  navy 
officers,  navy  vessels,  astronomers,  and  other 
persons.  In  August,  1816.  Mr.  Hassler  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  i^is  agreement  was  to 
^make  the  principal  triangulation  and  conse- 
quent calculations  himself;  to  instruct  the 
engineer  and  naval  officers  employed  under  him ; 
and  he  wanted  two  officers  of  engineers,  topo- 
gn4>hical  or  others,  and  some  cadets  of  said 
corps,  in  number  according  to  circumstances. 
April  14, 1818,  that  part  of  the  law  of  1807  was 
repealed  which  authorized  the  employment  of 
other  persons  than  those  belonging  to  the  army 
and  navy.  Up  to  this  time  over  ^55,000  were 
expendcKl  in  beginning  the  work  and  buying 
instruments,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Hassler  was 
in  EngUnd  from  August  1811,  to  1815. 

«  June  10,  1832,  the  law  of  1807  was  revived, 
and  Mr.  Hassler  was  again  appointed  superin- 
tendent. The  work  has  been  going  on  ever 
since.  The  coast  has  been  triangulated  from 
Point  Judith  to  Gape  Henlopen  (say  about  300 
miles') ;  but  only  a  part  of  the  off-shore  sound- 
ings nave  been  taken.  There  are  about  3,000 
miles  ofseaboard  to  the  United  States.  $720,000 
have  been  expended  already.  It  is  stated,  in 
Captain  Swift's  pamphlet,  that  the  survey  of  the 
coast  was  under  the  Tr^uBury  Department^  be- 


cause Mr.  Hassler  was  already  engaged  under 
that  department,  making  weights  and  measures. 
These  are  all  made  now.  When  the  coast  sur- 
vey was  begun,  the  topographical  corps  existed 
but  in  name.  In  1838,  it  was  organized  and 
enlarged,  and  is  now  an  able  and  useful  corps. 
Last  year  Congress  established  a  hydrosraphical 
bureau  in  the  Navy  Department  There  are 
numbers  of  naval  officers  ci^NkUe  of  doing  hr- 
drographical  duties  under  this  bureau.  The 
coast  survey  is  the  most  important  topographi- 
cal and  hydrographical  vrork  in  the  country. 
We  have  a  topographical  and  a  hydrographidd 
bureau,  yet  neither  of  them  has  any  connection 
with  this  great  national  work.  Mr.  Hassler  has 
just  published  from  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis 
de  La  Place  (Chamber  of  Peers,  session  of 
1816-'17),  upon  the  Frendi  survey,  this  valuable 
suggestion,  viz :  *  Perhaps  even  the  great  num- 
ber of  geographical  engineers  which  our  present 
state  of  peace  allows  to  employ  in  this  work,  to 
which  it  is  painful  to  see  them  strangers,  would 
render  an  execution  more  prompt^  and  less  ex- 
pensive.' 

^ The  Florida  war  is  now  over;  many  works 
of  internal  improvement  are  suspended ;  there 
must  be  topographical  officers  enough  for  the 
coast  survey.  The  Russian  government  has 
employed  an  able  American  engineer  to  perform 
an  important  scientific  work;  but  that  wise 
government  requires  that  all  the  assistants  shall 
come  from  its  corps  of  engineers,  which  is  com^ 
posed  of  army  and  naij  officers.  If  the  coast 
survey  is  to  be  a  useful  public  work,  let  Uie 
officers  conduct  it  under  their  bureaus.  The 
officers  would  then  take  a  pride  in  this  duty, 
and  do  it  well,  and  do  it  cheap.  The  supervision 
of  the  bureaus  would  occasion  system,  fidelity, 
and  entire  responsibility.  More  than  $30,000 
are  now  paid  annually  to  citizens,  for  salary  out 
of  the  coast  survey  appropriation.  This  could 
be  saved  by  employing  officers.  Make  exclusive 
use  of  them,  and  half  the  present  annual  appro- 
priation would  suffice.  Can  the  treasury  de- 
partment manage  the  survey  understandingly  1 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already 
enough  to  do  in  the  line  of  his  duty ;  and,  as 
fiir  as  the  survey  is  concerned,  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department  is  the  secretary.  Can  a 
citizen  superintendent,  of  closet  and  scientific 
habits;  or  can  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, manage,  with  efficiency  and  economy,  so 
many  land  and  water  parties,  officers,  men,  ves- 
sels, and  boats  ?  The  Navy  Department  pays 
out  of  the  navy  appropriation  the  officers  and 
men  now  lent  to  the  Treasury  for  the  survey. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  appears  to  have  no 
control  over  the  expenditures  of  this  part  of 
the  naval  appropriation.  He  does  not  even 
select  the  officers  detailed  for  this  duty,  though 
he  knows  his  own  material  best,  and  Uiose  who 
are  most  suitable.  This  navy  duty  has  be- 
come treasury  patronage,  with  commandfl,  extra 
pay,A«. 
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"  The  Treasury  Department  has  charge  of  the 
▼eflsels;  they  are  bought  by  the  coast-survey 
appropriation ;  the  ofTHshore  soundings  are  only 
in  part  taken.  There  are  not  vessels  enough, 
•ad  of  the  rieht  sort,  to  take  these  soundings, 
and  in  the  ri^t  way.  Steamers  are  want^. 
The  survey  appronriation  cannot  bear  the  ex- 
pense ;  but  if  the  Navy  Department  had  charge 
of  the  hydrography,  it  could  put  suitable  ves- 
sels on  the  coast  squadron,  and  employ  them 
on  the  coast  survey,  agreeably  to  tne  law  of 
1807.  Last  year  the  vessels  did  no  soundings 
until  about  the  1st  of  June,  although  the  spring 
opened  early.  The  Treasury  had  not  the  means 
to  equip  the  vessels  until  the  appropriation  bUl 
passed  Congress.  But  if  the  navy  had  charge 
of  vessels,  the  few  naval  stores  they  vranted 
might  have  been  furnished  from  the  navy  stores, 
or  given  from  second-hand  articles  not  on  chai^ 
at  the  yards.  Had  good  arrangements  been 
made,  the  Delaware  Bay  might  readily  have 
been  finished  last  fall,  and  the  chart  of  it  got 
out  at  once.  Now,  the  topoeraphical  corps 
makes  surveys  for  defences ;  the  navy  officers 
make  charts  along  the  coast ;  and  the  coast  sur- 
vey goes  over  the  same  place  a  third  time.  If 
the  officers  did  this  work,  the  army  might  get 
the  military  information,  and  the  navy  the  hy- 
drographical  knowledge,  which  the  interest  of 
the  country  requires  that  each  of  these  branches 
of  the  public  defence  should  have ;  and  this,  at 
the  expense  of  but  one  survey ;  for.  at  plaices 
where  defences  might  be  required,  tne  survey 
could  be  done  with  the  utmost  minuteness. 
The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  need  not 
clash.  The  topographical  corps  (aided  by 
iunior  navy  officers  willing  to  serve  under  that 
bureau — and  the  recent  Florida  war  and  the 
present  coast  survey  system,  show  that  navy 
officers  are  willing  to  serve,  for  the  public  good, 
under  other  departments  than  their  o¥ni)  would 
do  the  topography  and  furnish  the  shore  line. 
The  hydrographical  officers  would  receive  the 
shore  line,  tiUce  the  soundings,  and  make  the 
chart  The  same  principle  is  now  at  work,  and 
works  well.  The  navy  officers  now  get  the 
shore  line  from  the  citizens  in  the  shore  par- 
ties. The  President  could  direct  the  War  and 
Navy  Secretaries  to  make  such  rules,  through 
the  bureaus,  as  would  obviate  every  difficulty. 
Employing  officers  would  secure  for  the  public, 
i^stem,  economy,  and  despatch.  The  informa- 
tion obtiuned  would  be  got  by  the  right  persons 
and  kept  in  the  right  hands.  Government 
would  have  complete  command  of  the  persons 
employed ;  and  should  the  work  ever  be  sus- 
pended, might,  at  pleasure,  set  them  to  work 
again  on  the  same  duty.  The  survey  he  wished 
to  be  prosecuted  without  delay;  and  all  he 
wanted  was  to  have  it  under  the  most  efficient 
management  K  it  was  found  that  the  officers 
of  the  navy  and  army  were  not  competent,  it 
could  be  i-emcdied  hereafter ;  but  it  was  duo  to 
them  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  before  they  were 


condemned.  Certainly  they  ought  not  to  be 
dismoed  and  oondenmed  in  advance.  It  was 
an  insult  to  them  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Hassler 
was  the  only  man  in  the  country  capable  of  su- 
perintending this  work;  and  that  they  could 
not  carry  on  the  survey  of  our  coast  by  trian- 
gulation.  They  had  been  for  some  time,  and 
were  now,  surveying  the  lakes ;  and  he  believed 
their  surveys  would  be  equally  correct  with 
Mr.  HasslePs.  We  had  a  bureau  of  hydrogra- 
phy of  the  navy,  and  a  corps  of  topographical 
engineers,  which  were  expressly  created  to  per- 
form this  kind  of  service ;  while  there  was  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  whidi  quali- 
fied the  officers  to  perform  it  The  people 
would  hardly  believe  that  these  offloers  (edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  government)  were 
not  c^Nible  of  performing  the  servicea  for  which 
they  were  educated ;  and  if  they  thought  so, 
they  would  be  for  abolishing  that  institution. 
They  would  say  that  these  officers  should  he 
dismissed,  and  others  appointed  in  their  plaoes^ 
who  were  qualified. 

"  He  never  could  acknowledge  that  there  was 
no  other  man  but  Mr.  Hassler  in  the  coimtiy 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  work.  This  migjit 
have  been  the  case  when  he  was  first  mKnnted, 
thirty  years  ago ;  but  since  that  time  they  had 
a  number  of  officers  educated  at  the  muitarj 
academy,  while  many  others  in  the  dvH  walks 
of  life  had  qualified  themselves  for  scientific 
employments.  He  was  sure  that  the  olBoen 
of  the  army  and  navy  vrere  competent  to  per- 
form this  work.  There  was  but  little  now  ibr 
the  topographical  engineers  to  do ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  many  €^  them,  as  well  as  officers 
of  the  navy,  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  on 
the  coast  survey.  Indeed,  several  officers  of  the 
navy  had  told  him  that  they  would  like  such 
emplojment,  rather  than  be  idle,  as  they  then 
were.  From  the  rate  the  coast  survey  had  thus 
far  proceeded,  it  would  take  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  to  complete  it  Certainly  this  was 
too  slow.  He  hoped,  therefore,  a  change  would 
be  made.  In  the  language  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Aycrigg :  "  We  should  then  have  the  survey 
conducted  on  a  system  of  practical  utili^,  and 
moving  right  end  foremost.'^ 

These  were  wise  suggestions,  and  unanswer- 
able ;  but  although  they  could  not  be  answered, 
they  could  be  prevented  finom  becoming  kw. 
Instead  of  reform  of  abuses,  reduction  of  ex- 
pense, and  speedy  termination  of  the  woik,  all 
the  evils  intended  to  be  reformed  wwit  on  and 
became  greater  than  ever,  and  all  are  still  kept 
up  upon  the  same  arguments  that  sustained  the 
former.  It  is  worthy  of  note  to  hear  the  sane 
reason  now  given  for  continuing  the  civiliaD, 
Mr.  Bache,  at  the  head  of  this  work,  which  was 
given  for  thirty  years  for  retainiog  Mr.  Hasakr 
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in  the  itiiie  place,  nunelj,  that  there  Is  no 
other  man  m  the  country  that  can  conduct  the 
work.  Bnt  that  ia  a  tribute  which  aerriUiy 
and  interest  will  pay  to  any  man  who  is  at  the 
head  of  a  great  establishment ;  and  is  always 
paid  more  punctually  where  the  establishment 
ought  to  be  abolished  than  where  it  oug^t  to 
be  preserved ;  and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that 
the  better  one  can  stand  on  its  own  meritS| 
while  the  worse  needs  the  suj^iort  of  incessant 
adulation.  Mr.  Brown's  proposal  was  rejected 
— ^the  other  adopted;  and  the  coast  surrey  now 
eosts  above  five  hundred  thousand  ddlars  a 
year  in  direct  appropristions,  besides  an  im- 
mense amount  indkectly  in  the  employment  of 
government  vessels  and  officers :  and  no  pros- 
pect of  its  termination.  But  the  ftiends  of  this 
great  reform  did  not  abandon  their  cause  with 
Uie  defeat  of  Mr.  Brown's  proposition.  Another 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Aycriggof  New  Jersey,  who 
moved  to  discontinue  the  survey  until  a  report 
could  be  made  upon  it  at  the  next  sessbn ;  and 
for  this  motion  there  were  75  yeas— a  respect- 
able proportion  of  the  House^  but  not  a  majori- 
ty.   The  yeas  were : 

"  Messrs.  LandaiT  W.  Andrews,  Sherlock  J. 
Andrews,  Thomas  D.  Arnold,  John  B.  Aycrigp^, 
Alfred  Babcock,  Henry  W.  Beeson,  Benjamm 
A-  Bidbck,  David  Bronson.  Aaron  Y.  Brown, 
Milton  Brown,  Edmund  Burke.  William  B. 
Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Robert  L. 
Caruthers,  Zadok  Casey.  Reuben  Chapman, 
Thomas  0.  Chittenden,  James  Cooper,  Mark 
A.  Cooper,  Benjamin  S.  Cowen,  James  H.  Crir 
vens,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  Garrett  Davis,  Ezra 
Dean,  Edmund  Deberry,  Andrew  W.  Boig, 
John  Edwards,  John  C.  Edwards,  Joseph  Eg- 
bert, William  P.  Fessenden,  Roger  L.  Gsmb&, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Willis  Green,  William  Hal- 
sted,  Jacob  HoucL  jr.,  Francis  James,  Cave 
Johnson,  Nathaniel  S.  Littlefield,  Abraham 
McClellan,  James  J.  McKay.  Alfired  Marshall, 
John  Mattocks,  John  P.  B.  MaxwelL  John 
Majnard,  William  Medill,  Christopher  Moroan, 
William  M.  Oliver.  Bryan  Y.  Owsley,  WilUam 
W.  Payne.  Nathaniel  G.  Pendleton,  Francis  W. 
Pickens,  John  Pope,  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  Ken- 
neth Rayner,  Abraham  Rencher^  John  Rey- 
nolds, Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Tnstram  Shaw, 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
WiBiam  Slade,  Samuel  Stokely,  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  John  B.  Thoim>soiL 
Philip  Triplett  Hopkins  L.  Turn^.  Davia 
WaUaoe,  Aaron  Ward,  Edward  D.  White,  Jo- 
seph L.  Whit^  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Thomas 
Jones  Yorke,  John  Young." 

The  friends  of  economy  in  Congress,  when 


ooce  more  strong  enon^  to  fonn  a  party,  will 
have  a  sacred  duty  to  perform  to  the  country— 
that  of  diminishing,  1^  neariy  one-half^  the 
present  mad  expen^tures  of  the  government: 
and  the  abolition  of  the  present  coast-survey 
establishment  shoold  be  among  the  primary  ob- 
jects ci  retrenchment  It  is  a  reproach  to  our 
naval  and  military  officers,  and  besides  untrue 
in  point  of  foot,  to  assome  them  to  be  incapable 
of  conducting  and  of  performing  this  work  :  it 
is  a  reproach  to  Congress  to  vote  annually  an 
immense  sum  on  the  dvil  superintendence  and 
conduct  of  this  work,  when  there  are  more  idle 
officers  on  the  pay-roll  than  could  be  employed 
upon  it 


OHAPTBB   OXVIII. 

DXATH  OF  OOMMODOBE  POBTKB,  AHD  HOTICE 
OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHA&ACTSB. 

The  naval  career  of  Commodore  Porter  illus- 
trates in  the  highest  d^ree  that  which  almost 
the  whole  of  our  naval  officers,  each  according 
to  his  opportunity,  illustrated  more  or  less — 
the  benefits  of  the  cruising  system  in  our  naval 
waifkre.  It  was  the  system  followed  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  qua$i  war  with 
France,  and  m  the  war  of  1812— imposed  upon 
us  by  necessity  in  each  case,  not  adopted 
through  choice.  In  neither  of  these  wars  did 
we  possess  ships-of-the-line  and  fleets  to  fight 
battles  for  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  fortunate- 
ly, we  had  not  the  means  to  engage  in  that  ex- 
pensive and  fatal  folly ;  but  we  had  smaller  ves- 
sels (frigates  the  largest)  to  penetrate  every 
sea,  attack  every  thing  not  too  much  oyer  size, 
to  capture  merdiantmen,  and  take  shelter  when 
pressed  where  ships-of-the-line  and  fleets  could 
not  follow.  We  had  the  enterprising  officers 
which  a  system  of  separate  commands  so  favor- 
ably developes,  and  the  ardent  seamen  who 
looked  to  the  honors  of  the  service  for  their 
greatest  reward.  Wages  were  low;  but  re- 
ward was  high  when  the  man  before  the  mast, 
or  the  boy  in  the  cabin,  could  look  upon  his 
officer,  and  see  in  his  past  condition  what  he 
himsetf  was,  and  in  his  present  rank  what  he 
lumself  mi^t  be.  Merit  had  ndsed  one  and 
might  raise  the  other. 
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The  ardor  for  the  service  was  then  great; 
the  Bervice  itself  heroic.  A  crew  for  a  firigate 
has  heen  raised  in  three  hours.  Instant  sailing 
followed  the  reception  of  the  order.  Distant 
and  dangerous  ground  was  sought^  fierce  and 
desperate  combat  engaged ;  and  woe  to  the  ene- 
my that  was  not  too  much  over  size !  Five, 
ten,  twenty  minutes  would  make  her  a  wreck 
and  a  prize.  Almost  every  officer  that  obtained 
a  command  showed  himself  an  able  commander. 
Every  crew  was  heroic;  every  cruise  daring: 
every  combat  a  victory,  where  proximate  equal- 
ity rendered  it  possible.  Never  did  any  ser- 
vice, in  any  age  or  country,  exhibit  so  large  a 
proportion  of  skilful,  daring,  victorious  com- 
manders, mainly  developed  by  the  system  of 
warfare  which  gave  so  many  a  chance  to  show 
what  they  were.  Necessity  imposed  that  sys- 
tem ;  judgment  should  continue  it.  Economy, 
efficiency,  utility,  the  impossibility  of  building 
a  navy  to  cope  with  the  navies  of  the  great 
maritime  Powers,  and  the  insanity  of  doing  it 
if  we  could,  all  combine  to  recommend  to  the 
United  States  the  system  of  naval  warfare 
which  does  the  most  damage  to  the  enemy  with 
the  least  expense  to  ourselves,  which  avoids 
the  expensive  establishments  which  oppress 
the  finances  of  other  nations,  and  which  ren- 
ders useless,  for  want  of  an  antagonist,  the 
great  fleets  which  they  support  at  so  much 
cost 

Universally  illustrated  as  the  advantages  of 
this  system  were  by  almost  all  our  officers  in 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  of  '98,  and  I8I2,  it 
was  the  fortune  of  Commodore  Porter,  in  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  carry  that  illus- 
tration to  its  highest  point,  and  to  show,  in 
the  most  brilliant  manner,  what  an  American 
cruiser  could  do.  Of  course  we  speak  of  his 
cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  prefaced  by  a  little 
preliminary  run  to  the  Grand  Banks,  which 
may  be  considered  as  part  of  it — a  cruise  which 
the  boy  at  school  would  read  for  its  romance, 
the  mature  man  for  its  history,  the  statesman 
for  the  lesson  which  it  teaches. 

The  Essex,  a  small  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns, 
chiefly  carronades,  and  but  little  superior  to  a 
first-class  sloop-of-war  of  the  present  day,  with 
a  crew  of  some  three  hundred  men,  had  the 
honor  to  make  this  illustrious  cruise.  Leaving 
New  York  in  June,  soon  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  making  some  small  captures,  she 


ran  up  towards  the  Grand  Banks,  and  in  the 
night  discovered  a  fleet  steering  nortli,  all  ini> 
der  easy  sail  and  in  open  order,  wide  qMoes 
being  between  the  ships.  From  their  nmnben 
and  the  course  they  steered  Captain  Portor 
judged  them  to  be  enemies^  and  widied  to  know 
more  about  them. 

Approaching  the  stemmost  vend  and  cnlcr- 
ing  into  conversatwn  with  her,  he  leant  tfait 
the  fleet  was  under  the  convoy  of  a  fr%at«^  the 
Minerva,  thirty-six  guns,  and  a  bomb-vead, 
both  then  ahead ;  and  that  the  Teaads  of  the 
fleet  transported  one  thousand  soldiera.  He 
could  have  cut  off  this  vessel  easily,  bat  the  m- 
formation  he  had  received  opened  a  more  bril- 
liant prospect.  He  determined  to  paaa  akqg 
through  the  fleet,  the  Essex  being  a  good  nflei^ 
speaking  the  different  vessels  as  he  qnietty 
passed  them,  get  alongside  of  the  fr^^ate^  nd 
carry  her  by  an  energetic  attack.  In  execution 
of  this  plan  he  passed  on  without  ^^ritiiy  the 
least  suspicion,  and  came  up  with  the  next  ves- 
sel; but  this  second  one  was  more  cantkni 
than  the  first,  and,  on  the  Essex's  raog^  up 
alongside  of  her,  she  took  alarm  and  aimoonoed 
her  intention  to  give  the  signal  of  &  straqger 
having  joined  the  fleet.  This  pat  an  end  to 
disguise  and  brought  on  prompt  action.  The 
vessel,  under  penalty  of  being  fired  into,  w» 
instantly  ordered  to  surrender  and  haul  out  of 
the  convoy.  This  was  so  quietly  done  as  to  be 
unnoticed  by  the  other  ships.  On  takiog  pos- 
session of  her  she  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
soldiers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  all 
made  prisoners  of  war. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Essex  fell  in  with 
the  man-of-war  Alert,  of  twenty  gone  and  a  foO 
crew.  The  Alert  b^;an  the  action.  Inei|^ 
minutes  it  was  finished,  and  the  British  ship 
only  saved  from  sinking  by  the  help  of  her 
captors.  It  was  the  first  British  man-of-war 
taken  in  this  contest,  and  so  easily,  that  not 
the  slightest  injury  was  done  to  the  Essex, 
either  to  the  vessel  or  her  crew.  Crowded 
now  with  prisoners  (for  the  crew  of  the  Akrt 
had  to  be  taken  on  board,  in  addition  to  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  and  the  pfevkws 
captures),  all  chafing  in  their  bondage^  and 
ready  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  the  first 
action  to  rise,  Captain  Porter  agreed  vrith  the 
conmumder  of  the  Alert  to  convert  her  Into  a 
cartel,  and  send  her  into  port  at  Si.  John's^ 
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with  the  priBonen,  to  await  their  ezohange. 
Continuing  her  cniiae,  tlie  Essex  twice  Mk  in 
with  the  enemy's  frigates  having  other  Tessels 
of  war  in  eompany,  so  that  a  fior  engagement 
was  hnpoadhle.  The  Essex  then  letomed  to 
the  Delawaie  to  replenish  her  stores,  and,  saik 
hig  thence  m  October,  1812,  she  hirlj  com- 
menced her  great  cmise. 

Captain  Porter  was  under  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  coast  ci  Brasl,  and  join  Commodore 
Bainbri^  at  a  giren  rendesroos,  cruising  as 
he  went  It  was  not  until  after  he  had  ran  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance^  crossing  the  equa- 
tor, that  he  got  sight  of  the  first  British  yerad, 
a  small  man-o^war  brig,  discorered  in  the  after- 
noon, diased,  and  come  up  with  in  the  night, 
harTing  pferionslj  boldly  shown  her  national 
colors.  The  two  Teasels  were  then  within 
nrasket  shot.  Not  wflling  to  hurt  a  foe  too 
weak  to  fight  him,  Captain  Porter  hailed  and 
required  the  brig  to  surrender.  Instead  of 
cmnplyin^  the  arrogant  little  man-of-war  turned 
upon  its  pursuer,  attempting  to  cross  the  stem 
of  the  Essex,  with  the  probable  design  to  give 
her  a  raking  fire  and  escape  in  the  dark.  Still 
the  captain  would  not  open  his  guns  upon  so 
diminutiTe  a  fbe  until  he  had  tried  the  effect  of 
musketry  upon  her.  A  volley  was  fired  into 
her,  Jdlliog  one  man,  when  she  struck.  It  was 
the  British  goyemment  packet  Nocton,  ten 
guns^  thirty-one  men,  and  having  fifty-five 
thousand  silver  dollars  on  board. 

Pursuing  his  cruise  south  to  the  point  of  ren- 
dezvous, an  English  merchant  vessel  was  cap- 
tured,  one  of  a  convoy  of  six  which  had  kft 
Rio  the  evening  before  in  charge  of  a  man-of- 
war  schooner.  The  rest  of  the  convoy  was  out 
of  sight,  but,  taking  its  track,  a  long  and  firuit- 
less  chase  was  given ;  and  the  Essex  repaired 
to  the  point  of  rendezvous,  without  meeting 
with  fiuther  incident.  Commodore  Bainbridge 
bad  been  there,  and  had  left ;  and,  being  now 
under  discretionary  orders.  Captain  P<Hter  de- 
termined to  use  the  discretion  with  which  he 
was  invested,  and  took  the  bold  resolution  to 
douUe  Ci^ie  Horn,  enter  the  Pacific  Ocean,  put 
twenty  thousand  miles  between  his  vessd  and 
an  American  port,  and  try  his  fortune  among 
British  whalers,  merchantmen,  and  ships-of-war 
in  that  vast  and  remote  sea. 

It  was  a  bold  enterprise,  such  as  fow  govei»- 
ments  would  have  ordered,  fduch  many  would 


have  forUd,  and  whidi  the  undaunted  resolu- 
tkm  of  a  bold  oommander  alone  oould  take. 
He  had  every  thii^  agidnst  him :  no  dq>ots,  no 
means  of  repairing  or  refitting;  only  one  chart; 
the  S^Nmish  Amerioan  States  subservient  to  the 
Britkh,  and  w«^i^m*>  for  the  impartiali^  of 
neutrala,  mndi  leea  for  the  vymftitikj  of  neig^ 
bora.  He  wis  deficient  both  in  provirioos  and 
naval  stores^  but  expeeted  to  ftunish  lumself 
fipom  the  enemy,  whose  vessels  in  that  capadoua 
and  distant  wetk,  were  always  well  suf^lied; 
and  the  silver  taken  flmm  the  British  govern- 
ment packet  would  be  a  means  towards  payiqg 
wages. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  after  a  most  tem- 
pestuous passage,  he  had  dodUed  the  Ci^ie,  en- 
tered the  Padfio^  his  diaracteristio  motto,  Faxa 
Teadx  AMD  Sailors'  Rights,  at  the  mast-head^ 
and  ran  for  Yalparaiso— ^the  great  pomt  of  mar- 
itime resort  in  the  South  Padfie.  He  had  ex* 
peoted  to  find  it  a  Spanish  town,  as  it  was 
when  he  left  the  United  States:  he  found  it 
Chilian,  for  Chfli,  in  the  mean  time,  had  declared 
h»  indqMndence:  and  this  change  he  had  a 
right  to  deem  finroraUe^  as,  in  addition  to  the 
advantages  ci  ccmTcntkmal  neutralify,  it  was 
foir  to  count  upon  the  good  ibeling  of  a  young 
and  neighboring  republic.  In  this  he  was  not 
disappointed,  being  well  received,  meeting  good 
treatment,  obtaining  supplies,  and  acquiring  val- 
uable information.  He  learnt  that  the  Ameri- 
can whalers  were  in  great  danger,  most  of  them 
ignorant  of  the  war,  cruisers  in  pursuit  of  them, 
snd  one  already  taken.  He  learnt  also  that  the 
Viceroy  ci  Peru  had  sent  out  corsairs  sgainst 
Ameriean  shiiqping — a  piece  ci  information  of 
the  highest  moment,  as  it  showed  him  an  ene- 
my where  he  expected  a  neutral,  and  enabled 
hhn  to  know  how  to  deal  with  Peruvian  ships 
when  he  should  meet  them.  This  criminality 
on  the  part  of  the  viceroy  was  the  result  of  a 
conclusion  ci  his  own,  that  as  Spain  and  Great 
Britain  were  allies  against  France,  so  they 
would  soon  be  allies  against  the  United  States ; 
snd  that  he^  as  a  good  Spanish  viceroy  should 
boghi  without  waiting  for  the  orders.  This  let 
Captain  Porter  see  that  he  had  two  enemies  in- 
stead of  one  to  contend  with  in  the  Pacific;  and 
this  infoimation,  as  it  showed  increase  of  dan- 
ger to  American  hiteiests^  increased  his  ardor 
to  go  to  thsir  piutsotlim;  wfaksh  he  prompt^ 
did. 
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Barely  taking  time  to  hxarj  on  board  the  sup- 
plies, which  six  months  already  at  sea  rendered 
indispensable,  he  was  again  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  soon  had  the  good  fortune  to  fidl  in 
with  an  American  whale-ship,  which  gave  the 
important  intelligence  that  a  Peruyian  corsair 
had  just  captured  two  American  whalers  off 
Goquimbo  and  was  making  for  that  place,  with 
a  Bntish  yessel  in  company.  This  was  excit- 
ing information,  and  presented  a  three-fold  en- 
terprise to  the  chiyalrous  spirit  of  Porter — ^to 
rescue  the  American,  punish  the  Peruvian,  and 
capture  the  Englishman.  Instantly  all  sail  was 
set  fbr  Goquimbo,  the  American  whaler  which 
had  given  the  information  in  company,  and  all 
hearts  beating  high  with  expectation,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  performing  some  generous  and 
gallant  deed. 

In  a  few  hours  a  strange  sail  was  descried  in 
the  distance,  with  a  smaller  vessel  in  company ; 
and  soon  the  sail  was  suspected  to  be  a  cruiser, 
disguised  as  a  whaler.  Then  some  pretty  play 
took  place,  allowable  in  maritime  war,  alUiough 
entirely  a  game  of  deception.  The  stranger 
shoyred  Spanish  colors;  the  Essex  showed 
English,  and  then  fired  a  gun  to  leeward.  The 
whaler  in  company  with  the  Essex  hoisted  the 
American  flag  beneath  the  English  jack.  All 
these  false  indications  are  allowable  to  gain  ad- 
vantages before  fighting,  but  not  to  fight  under, 
when  true  colors  must  be  shown  by  the  attack- 
ing ship  under  the  penalty  of  piracy. 

Gun  signals  were  then  resorted  to.  The 
stranger  fired  a  shot  ahead  6f  the  Essex,  as 
much  as  to  say  stop  and  talk  ;  the  Essex  fired 
a  shot  over  him,  signifying  come  nearer.  She 
came,  for  the  implication  was  that  the  next  shot 
would  be  into  her.  When  nearer,  the  stranger 
sent  an  armed  boat  to  board  the  Essex ;  but  the 
boat  was  directed  to  return  with  an  order  to 
the  stranger  to  pass  under  the  frigate's  lee 
(t.  e,  under  her  guns),  and  to  send  an  officer  on 
board  to  apologise  for  the  shots  he  had  fired 
at  an  English  man-of-war.  The  order  was 
promptly  comphed  with.  The  stranger  came 
under  the  lee  of  the  Essex  and  sent  her  lieu- 
tenant on  board,  who,  not  suspecting  where  he 
was,  readily  told  him  that  his  ship  was  the 
Nereyda,  Peruvian  privateer,  of  fii^n  guns 
and  a  full  crew ;  that  they  were  cruising  for 
Americans,  and  had  already  taken  two  (the 
same    mentioned   by  the  whaler);    and  that 


the  smaller  vessel  in  company  was  one  of 
these. 

After  giving  this  information  he  made  the 
apology  for  the  shot,  which  was  that,  having 
put  one  of  their  American  prizes  in  diar^  of  a 
small  crew,  the  English  letter-o^^nacque  Nim- 
rod  had  fallen  in  with  it  and  taken  it  from  the 
crew,  and  that  they  were  cruising  for  this  Nim- 
rod  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress,  and  had  mis- 
taken this  frigate  for  her,  and  henoe  the  shot 
ahead  of  her ;  and  hoped  the  explanation  would 
constitute  a  sufficient  apology.  It  did  so ;  Capt 
Porter  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  stiU 
more  so,  with  the  information  whidi  aoeoB- 
paniod  it.  It  placed  the  aooomplishmeiit  of  one 
of  his  three  objects  immediately  in  hie  handi^ 
and  the  040  perhaps  dearest  to  his  heait— diat 
of  catching  the  Peruvian  corsair  which  was 
preying  upon  American  commerce.  So,  dvilly 
dismissing  the  lieutenant,  he  waited  until  he 
had  got  aboard  of  the  Nereyda,  then  nm  op 
the  American  flag,  fired  a  shot  over  the  oonair, 
and  stood  ready  to  fire  into  her.  The  cantion 
was  sufficient:  the  Peruvian  sumndered  im- 
mediately, with  her  prize.  Thus  was  the  pirati- 
cal capture  of  two  American  whalers  promptly 
chastised,  and  one  of  them  released,  and  the 
Peruvian  informed  that  he  and  his  countrymen 
were  cruising  against  Americans  in  tnigtAk<» 
and  would  be  treated  as  pirates  if  they  con- 
tinued the  practice.  This  admonition  put  an 
end  to  Peruvian  seizure  of  American  vessels. 

Believing  that  the  other  American  whaler 
captured  by  the  Nereyda,  and  taken  from  her 
prize-crew  by  the  Nimrod  would  be  carried  to 
Lima,  Captain  Porter  immediately  bore  away 
for  its  port  (Callao),  approached  it,  hauled  off 
to  watch,  saw  three  vessels  standing  in,  prepared 
to  cut  them  ofi*,  and  especially  the  foremost, 
which  he  judged  to  be  an  American.  She  was 
so,  and  was  cut  off— the  very  whaler  he  was  in 
search  of.  It  was  the  Barclay ;  and  the  master, 
crew  and  all,  so  rejoiced  at  their  release  that 
they  immediately  joined  their  deliverer.  The 
Barclay  became  the  consort  of  the  Essex;  her 
crew  enlisted  imder  Porter;  the  master  becime 
(what  he  greatly  needed)  a  pilot  for  him  in  the 
vast  and  unknown  sea  he  was  traversing.  There 
was  now  a  good  opportunity  to  look  into  this 
most  frequented  of  Peruvian  ports,  which  Cap- 
tain Porter  did,  showing  En^ish  colors ;  and, 
seeing  nothing  within  that  he  woold  have  a 
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r)|^t  to  oitcli  wbeo  it  came  ont^  nat  gaining 
an  J  q)edal  infinination,  and  finding  that  notfaiQg 
bad  oocurred  there  to  make  known  his  arrival 
in  the  Padfie,  he  immediatel j  sailed  again,  to 
make  the  moat  of  his  time  befbie  the  fiKSt  of 
hiB  presence  should  be  known  and  the  alarm 
apiead* 

He  stood  across  the  main  towards  Ohatham 
Island  and  Charles  Island,  i^iproaching  wludi 
three  sail  were  disoorered  in  the  same  moment — 
two  in  company,  the  other  apart  and  in  a  different 
direction.  The  one  ^wrt  was  attended  to  flrst^ 
pnrsoed,  summoned,  captured,  and  proved  to  be 
the  fine  British  whaler  Monteiom%  with  tomy 
teen  hundred  barrels  of  oil  on  board.  A  crew 
was  put  on  board  of  her,  and  chase  given  to 
the  other  two.  Thejr  had  taken  the  alarm, 
seeing  what  was  hi^^miing  to  the  Montesuma^ 
and  were  domg  their  best  to  esci^e.  The  Essex 
gained  upon  them ;  but  when  within  e%ht  miles 
it  kll  calm,  dead  still— one  of  those  atmoepherio 
stagnations  firequent  in  the  South  Sea.  Sailii^ 
ceased;  boats  were  hoisted  out;  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, Downes,  worthy  second  to  Porter,  was 
put  in  command.  Approached  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  two  ships  showed  English  colors 
and  fired  several  guns.  Economizing  powder 
and  time,  the  boats  only  replied  with  their  oars, 
pulling  hard  to  board  quick ;  seeing  which  the 
two  ships  struck-,  each  in  succession,  as  the 
boarders  were  dosing.  They  proved  to  be  the 
Georgiana  and  the  Policy,  both  whalers,  the 
former  built  for  the  East  India  service,  pierced 
ibr  eighteen  guns,  and  having  six  mounted  when 
taken.  Having  the  reputation  of  a  &st  vessel, 
the  ci^ytain  determined  to  equip  her  as  a  cruiser, 
which  was  done  with  her  own  guns  and  those  of 
the  Policy — this  latter,  like  the  Georgiana, 
pierced  for  eighteen  guns,  but  mounting  ten. 

A  very  proper  compliment  was  paid  to  Lieut. 
Downes  in  giving  him  the  command  of  this 
British  ship,  thus  added  to  the  American  navy 
with  his  good  exertions.  An  armament  <^  16 
guns,  and  a  crew  of  41  men,  and  her  approved 
commander,  it  was  believed  would  make  her  an 
over-match  for  any  English  letters  of  marque, 
supposed  to  be  cruising  among  these  islands^ 
and  justify  occasional  separate  expeditions. 

By  these  three  captures  Oapt  Porter  was  en- 
abled to  consummate  the  second  part  of  lus  plan 
— that  <^  living  upon  the  enemy.  He  got  out 
of  them  ample  supplies  ci  bec^  bread,  poik, 


water,  and  Gallqpagos  tortoises.  Besides  food 
for  the  men,  many  articles  were  obtained  to 
repairing  his  own  ship:  and  accordingly  the 
ragging  was  overiuuded  and  tarred  down,  many 
new  spars  were  fitted,  new  cordage  suppliedi 
the  Essex  repaintedr-all  in  the  middle  of  the 
Piciflc^  and  at  the  expense  ci  a  Power  boastii^ 
great  fleets,  fcrm&daUe  against  other  fleets,  bu^ 
uselesB  against  a  daring  little  Gruiser. 

Getting  Into  his  field  of  operation  In  the 
month  of  April,  Capt  Porter  had  already  five 
vessels  under  h*«  command-— 4he  MontesunuL 
the  Georgiana,  the  Baxday,  and  the  Poliqy,  in 
addition  to  the  Essex.  All  cruising  together 
towards  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  near 
sunset  In  the  evening^  a  sail  vras  perceived  in 
the  distant  horixon.  A  ni^t-diase  might  per- 
mit her  to  escqie ;  a  judidous  distribution  of 
his  little  squadron,  without  alarming,  might 
keep  her  in  view  till  morning.  It  was  dis- 
tributed aooordin^y.  At  daylight  the  sail  was 
still  in  dght,  and,  being  diaaed,  she  was  soon 
overtaken  and  captured.  It  was  the  British 
whaler  Atlantic^  355  tons,  24  men,  pierced  £or 
20  guns,  and  carrying  8  Ifii-pounder  carronadea. 
WhOe  engaged  in  this  chase  another  sail  was 
discovered,  pursued,  and  taken.  It  was  the 
Greenwich,  of  338  tons,  18  guns,  and  25  men ; 
and  like  the  other  was  an  EngUsh  letter  of 
marque. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  now  little  man-of-war, 
the  Georgiana,  under  Lieut  Downes,  made  a 
brief  excursion  of  her  own  among  the  islands, 
apart  firom  the  Essex,  and  with  brilliant  success. 
He  took,  without  resistance,  the  British  whale 
ships  Catherine,  of  270  tons,  8  guns,  and  29  men, 
and  Rose,  of  220  tons^  8  guns  and  21  men;  and, 
after  a  sharp  combat,  a  third  whaler,  the  Hector, 
270  tons,  25  men,  pierced  Ibr  20  guns  and  11 
mounted.  In  this  action  the  lieutenant,  after 
having  manned  his  two  prises,  had  but  21  men 
and  boys  Idt  to  manage  his  ship,  fight  the 
Hector,  and  keep  down  fifty  prisoners.  After 
manning  the  Hector  and  taking  her  crew  on 
board  his  own  vessel,  he  had  but  ten  men  to 
perform  the  double  duty  of  working  the  vessd 
and  guarding  seventy-three  prisoners ;  yet  he 
brought  all  safe  to  his  captain,  who  then  had  a 
little  fleet  of  nine  sul  under  his  command,  all 
of  his  own  creation,  and  created  out  of  the 
enemy. 

ThedasB  of  some  of  his  prlsoa  eoablad  the 
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cmptain  to  incroMe  the  effloienqy  of  his  force 
by  Bome  jodicious  changes.  The  Atlantic, 
being  nearly  one  hundred  tons  larger  than  the 
Georgiana,  a  faster  ship,  and  every  way  a  better 
oralser,  was  converted  mto  a  sloop-of-war, 
armed  with  twenty  guns,  manned  by  sixty  men, 
named  the  Essex  Junior;  and  the  intrepid 
Downes  put  in  command  oi  her.  The  Green- 
wich, also  armed  with  guns,  but  only  a  crew  to 
work  her  (for  so  many  prizes  to  man  left  their 
cruisers  with  their  lowest  number,)  was  con- 
iperted  into  a  store-ship,  and  received  all  the 
spare  stores  of  the  other  ships.  A  few  day» 
afterwards  the  Sir  Andrew  Hammond  was 
captured,  believed  to  be  about  the  last  of  the 
British  whalers  in  those  parts,  and  among  the 
finest.  She  was  a  ship  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  tons,  twelve  guns,  and  thirty-one  men ;  and 
had  a  large  supply  of  beef^  pork,  bread,  wood, 
and  water— adding  sensibly  to  the  supplies  of 
the  little  fleet 

The  fourth  of  July,  arrived  and  was  gaily 
kept,  and  with  the  triumph  of  victorious  feel- 
ings, firing  salutes  with  British  guns,  charged 
with  British  powder.  It  was  a  proud  celebra- 
tion, and  must  have  looked  like  an  illusion  of 
the  senses  to  the  British  prisoners,  accustomed 
to  extol  their  country  as  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  and  to  consider  American  ships  as  the 
impressment  ground  of  the  British  navy.  The 
celebration  over,  the  little  fleet  divided ;  Essex 
Junior  bound  to  Valparaiso,  with  the  Hector, 
Oatherine,  Policy,  and  Montezuma,  prizes,  and 
the  Barclay,  re-captured  ship,  under  convoy. 
The  Essex,  with  the  Greenwich  and  Georgiana, 
steered  for  the  Gallipagos  Islands,  and  fell  in 
vrith  three  sail  at  once,  the  whole  of  which  were 
eventually  captured:  one,  the  English  whaler 
Charlton,  of  274  tons,  ten  guns,  uid  21  men  ; 
another,  the  largest  of  the  three,  the  Seringa- 
patam,  of  357  tons,  14  guns,  and  40  men ;  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  the  New  ZeaUnder,  260 
tons,  8  guns,  and  23  men.  Here  were  900  tons 
of  shipping,  32  guns,  and  75  men  all  taken  at 
once,  and,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  glance  at  the 
sea. 

The  Seringapatsm  had  been  built  for  a  cruiser, 
and,  of  all  the  ships  in  the  Pacific,  was  the  most 
dangerous  to  American  commerce.  It  had  just 
come  out,  and  had  already  made  a  prize.  Find- 
ing that  the  master  had  no  commission,  and 
that  he  had  commsnoed  cruising  in  anticipation 


of  one,  and  thereby  sulgeeted  himself  to  be 
treated  as  a  pirate^  Captain  Porter  had  him  pot 
in  irons,  and  sent  to  the  United  States  to  be 
tried  for  his  life.  While  finding  himself  encum- 
bered  with  prisoners,  and  his  active  strcogih 
impaired  by  the  guards  they  required,  he  re- 
leased a  number  on  parole,  and  gave  them  up 
one  of  the  captured  ships  (the  Ohaiiton)  to 
proceed  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  Geoiigiaiui  and  tiie 
New  Zeaknder  were  despatdied  to  the  Uniled 
States,  each  laden  with  the  oil  taken  firom  tiie 
British  wlialers.  Encumbered  with  priiee^  si 
well  as  vrith  prisoners,  and  no  American  port  fai 
which  to  place  them  (for  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, though  daimed  by  the  United  States 
smce  1804,  and  settled  under  Mr.  John  Jaeob 
Astor  since  1811,  had  not  then  been  natioiiany 
occupied),  Captahi  Porter  undertook  to  provids 
a  place  of  his  own.  Repairing  to  the  wild  and 
retired  island  of  Nooaheevah,  he  selected  a  se- 
questered inlet,  built  a  little  fort  upon  it,  waiped 
three  of  his  prises  under  its  guns,  left  a  fittle 
garrison  of  twenty-one  men  under  lieotenant 
Gamble  to  man  it,  and  then  went  upon  another 
cruise. 

The  story  of  the  remainder  of  his  cmise  is 
briefiy  told.  He  had  learnt  that  the  Britirii 
government,  thoroughly  aroused  by  his  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific,  had  sent  out  a  superior  force 
to  capture  him.  Taking  the  Essex  Junior  with 
him,  he  sailed  for  Valparaiso^  entered  the  har- 
bor, and  soon  a  superior  British  fingate  and  a 
sloop  of  war  entered  also.  Captain  HUlyar,  for 
that  was  the  British  captam's  name,  saluted  the 
American  frigate  courteously,  inquiring  for  the 
health  of  Captain  Porter ;  but  the  British  fiigale 
(the  Phoebe)  came  so  near  that  a  collision  seemed 
inevitable,  and  looked  as  if  intended,  her  men 
being  at  quarters  and  ready  for  action.  Id  a 
moment  Captain  Porter  was  equaHy  reedy,  and 
that  either  for  boarding  or  raldng^  for  the  ves- 
sels had  got  so  dose  that  the  Phoebe,  in  hanfiqg 
ofi*,  passed  her  jib-boom  (that  spar  which  nni 
out  from  the  bowsprit)  over  the  dedc  of  the 
Essex,  and  lay  vrith  ha  bow  to  the  broedade 
of  the  American.  It  vras  a  fiital  position,  and 
would  have  sutjjeeted  her  to  immediste  esptnre 
or  destruction,  justifiable  by  the  undue  intina^ 
of  an  enemy.  C^itain  Portw  m%ht  have  fired 
into  her ;  but,  reluctant  to  attadc  in  a  neutrd 
port,  he  listened  to  the  proteetatioiis  of  Urn 
British  oaptain,  aeoepted  his  derhirstiosi  of  ia- 
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Booent  intentioi»  and  accidental  contact|  and 
permitted  him  to  haul  off  from  a  sitoation  in 
which  he  coald  haye  been  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes.  Could  he  have  foreseen  what  was  to 
lumpen  to  himself  soon  after  in  the  same  port, 
he  could  not  have  been  so  forbearing  to  the  fbe 
nor  so  respectful  to  the  Chilian  authorities. 

For  six  weeks  the  hostile  vessels  watdied 
eadi  other,  the  British  vessel  sometimes  Ijring 
off  and  on  outside  of  the  harbor,  and  when  so 
at  sea  the  Essex  going  out  and  offering  to  fight 
her  single  handed;  for  the  Essex  Junior  was 
too  light  to  be  of  anj  service  in  a  frigate  fight 
Other  British  ships  of  war  being  expected  at 
Yalparaiso,  and  no  combat  to  be  had  with  the 
Phoebe  without  her  attendant  sloop,  Captain 
Porter  determined  to  take  his  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  harbor — ^which  the  superior 
sailing  of  the  Essex  would  enable  him  to  do 
when  the  British  ships  were  a  few  miles  ott^  as 
they  often  were — ^Essex  Junior  escaping  at  the 
same  time  by  parting  company,  as  it  was  certain 
that  both  the  British  ships  would  follow  the 
American  frigate. 

March  28th,  1813,  was  a  favorable  day  for  the 
attempt — ^the  wind  right,  the  enemy  fiu*  enough 
out,  and  the  Essex  in  perfect  order  for  fighting 
or  sailing.  The  attempt  was  made,  and  with 
success,  until,  doubling  a  headland  which  formed 
part  of  the  harbor,  a  squall  carried  away  the 
maintopmast,  crippling  the  ship  and  greatly  dis- 
abling her.  Capt.  Porter  put  back  for  the  har- 
bor, and  though  getting  within  it,  and  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  shore,  and  within  half  a  mile 
firom  a  detached  battery,  could  not  reach  the 
usual  anchoring  ground  before  the  iq>proach  of 
the  enemy  compelled  him  to  clear  for  action. 
A  desperate  but  most  unequal  combat  raged  for 
near  three  hours — an  inferior  crippled  frigate 
contending  with  a  frigate  and  a  sloop  in  perfect 
order.  The  crippled  mast  of  the  Essex  allowed 
the  enemy  to  choose  his  distance,  which  he  al- 
ways did  with  good  regard  to  his  own  safety, 
using  his  long  eighteens  at  long  distances^ 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  Porter's  carronades, 
out  of  the  reach  of  boarding,  and  only  within 
range  of  six  long  twelves  which  played  with 
such  effect  that  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  both 
British  ships  hauled  off  to  repair  damages. 
Having  repaired,  both  returned,  and  got  such  a 
poution  that  not  a  gun  of  the  cripfded  Essex 
could  bear  upon  them.  An  attempt  was  made 
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to  dose  upon  them  and  get  near  enough  to  cri]^ 
pie  the  tHoofp  and  drive  her  out  of  the  fight  for 
the  remainder  of  the  action;  but  the  frigate 
edged  away,  choosing  her  distance,  and  usbg 
her  long  guns  with  terriUe  effect  upon  the  E»- 
sex,  which  could  not  send  bade  a  single  shot 

The  brave  and  fluthfol  Downes  pulled  throng 
the  fire  <^  the  enemy  in  an  open  boat  to  takt 
the  orders  of  his  eaptam ;  but  his  light  guns 
could  be  of  no  service,  and  he  was  directed  to 
look  to  his  own  ship.  Twice  more  the  Essex 
endeavored  to  dose  upon  the  British  firigate^ 
but  she  edged  away  each  time,  keeping  the  dia- 
tance  which  was  salb  to  himself  and  destructiva 
to  the  Essex.  By  this  time  half  the  whole  crew 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  ship  on  fire. 
Capt  Porter  then  attempted  to  run  her  on 
shore ;  but  the  wind  failed  when  within  musket 
shot  of  the  land.  Leave  was  then  given  to  tha 
crew  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  whidi 
but  few  would  do.  At  last  the  surrender  be- 
came imperative.  The  Essex  struck,  and  her 
heroic  commander  and  surviving  men  and  offi- 
cers became  prisoners  of  war.  Thousands  of 
persons— all  Valparaiso— witnessed  the  combat 
The  American  consul,  Mr.  Pomsett,  witnessed 
it  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  fort,  only  to 
receive  evasive  answers,  as  the  authorities  were 
now  fikvorable  to  the  British.  It  was  a  clear 
case  of  violated  neutrality,  tried  by  any  rule. 
First,  the  Essex  was  within  the  harbor,  though 
not  at  the  usual  anchering  place,  which  she 
could  not  reach ;  secondly,  she  was  under  the 
guns  of  the  detached  fort,  only  half  a  mile  dia> 
tant;  thirdly,  she  was  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  Ohili,  whether  measured  by  the 
league  or  by  the  range  of  cannon,  and  no  dispute 
about  either,  as  the  shore  was  at  hand;  and  the 
British  baUs  whidi  missed  the  Essex  hit  tha 
land. 

After  the  surrender  some  arraagements  were 
made  with  Capt  Hillyar.  Some  prisoners  were 
exdumged  upon  the  spot,  part  of  those  made 
by  Capt  Porter  being  available  for  an  equid 
number  of  his  own  people.  Essex  Junior  be- 
came a  cartel  to  cany  home  himself  and  officers 
and  ethers  of  his  men  on  parole ;  but  this  man 
of  dMing  deeds  was  not  allowed  to  reach  home 
without  another  proof  of  his  determined  spirit 
When  within  thirty  miles  of  New  Tork,  Essex 
Junior  was  brought  to  by  the  British  vaaee 
Satam,  OvpL  Nash,  who  denied  tha  ij|^  of 
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Oapt  Hilljur  to  allow  the  oirtd,  and  ordered 
her  to  lie  by  him  during  the  nijg^t.  Capt  Por- 
ter put  off  in  a  whale-boat,  and,  though  long 
ehased,  saved  himself  by  ttat  chance  of  a  fog 
coming  to  the  aid  of  hard  rowing. 

And  thus  ended  this  rnqMralleled  cruise — 
ending  with  a  disaster.  But  the  end  could  not 
eifibce  the  past;  could  not  undo  the  captures 
which  had  been  made ;  could  not  obscure  the 
l^ory  which  had  been  aoqmred ;  cannot  impair 
the  lesson  which  its  results  impress  on  the 
minds  of  statesmen.  It  had  lasted  eighteen 
months,  and  during  that  time  the  little  frigate 
had  done  erery  thing  for  itself  and  the  country. 
It  had  lived  and  fk>uxished  upon  the  enemy. 
Not  a  dollar  had  been  drawn  from  the  public 
Treasury,  either  for  pay  or  supplies ;  all  came 
from  the  foe.  Money,  provisions,  munitions, 
additional  arms,  spars,  cordage^  i^8SUi&  >^ci 
vessels  to  constitute  a  little  fleet^  all  came  from 
the  British.  Far  more  than  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses was  taken  and  mudi  destroyed ;  for  dam- 
age as  well  as  protection  was  an  ol^Ject  of  the 
expedition — damage  to  the  British,  protection  to 
Americans;  and  nobly  were  both  objects  ac- 
complished. Surpluaea,  as  &r  as  possible^  were 
sent  home;  and,  though  m  part  recaptured, 
these  accidents  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of 
the  original  capture.  The  great  whale  trade  of 
the  British  in  the  Pacific  was  broken  up,  the 
supply  of  oil  was  stopped,  the  London  lamps 
were  in  the  condition  (^  those  of  the  ^foolish 
virgins,"  and  a  member  of  Parliament  declared 
in  his  place  that  the  dty  had  burnt  dark  for  a 
year. 

The  personal  history  of  Commodore  Porter, 
for  such  he  became,  was  fiill  of  mcident  and  ad- 
venture, all  in  keeping  with  his  generous  and 
heroic  character.  Twice  while  a  lad  and  serving 
in  merchant  vessels  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
impressed  by  the  British,  and,  by  his  courage 
and  conduct  made  his  eso^  each  time.  Athird 
attempt  at  impressment  was  repulsed  by  the 
bloody  defeat  of  the  press-gang.  The  same  at- 
tempt, renewed  with  increased  numbers,  was 
again  repulsed  with  kes  to  the  British  party- 
young  Porter,  only  sixteen,  among  the  most 
courageous  defenders  of  the  vessel  He  was 
upwards  of  a  year  a  prisoner  at  Tripoli,  being 
first  lieutenant  on  board  the  Philadelphia  when 
she  grounded  before  that  city  and  was  captured. 
He  was  midshipman  with  the  then  Lieutenant 


Rodgerti  when  the  two  young  oflloen  and  elemii 
men  performed  that  marvel  of  cndataaoe,  flnn- 
ness,  steadiness,  and  seamanship^  in  workiqg  for 
three  days  and  nights,  without  ale^  or  xesl,  on 
the  French  firigate  Insuigent,  goArdiag  aU  the 
time  their  173  prisoners,  and  coodiietfqg  the 
prise  safe  into  port--as  related  in  the  nolSoe  cf 
Commodore  Rodgers. 

After  his  return  from  the  Pacific^  he  was  eB»- 
ployed  in  suppressing  piracy  in  tke  Weatl]i&^ 
whidihe  speedily  acoompllriied ;  bat  for  pvrish- 
ii^  an  insult  to  the  flag  in  the  idand  of  Pcite 
Rico,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  gofen- 
ment,  and  the  censure  of  a  court  martiaL  ffii 
proud  spirit  would  not  brook  a  oensinv  wfaid 
he  deemed  undeserved;  and  he  reaigned  hk 
commissica  in  the  navy,  of  whkh  be  was  so 
brilliant  an  ornament  lliewiiter  of  thisYfaw 
was  a  dose  observer  of  timt  trial,  and  belisted 
the  Commodore  to  have  been  hardly  dealt  by, 
and  considered  the  result  a  conflnnatioB  of  lorn 
general  view  <tf  courts  martial  idiere  the  gofwi- 
ment  inteiferes— an  interferaioe  (when  it  hap- 
pens) generally  for  a  purpose,  either  to  ooavkt 
or  acquit;  mdi  rarely  fiuliog  ci  its  olgeet  in 
either  case,  as  the  court  is  appointed  by  tfai 
government,  dependent  vpoa  it  for  ftitiire  honor 
and  favor,  acts  in  secret^  and  snlgect  to  tiie  i^ 
proval  of  the  Executive. 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  such  requital  cf  Us 
services,  the  brave  oflBcer  resigned  hia  * 
sion,  and  left  the  country  which  he  had 
so  fiuthiully,  and  loved  so  well,  and  took  ssr* 
vice  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico^  then  lately  be- 
come independent  and  desirous  to  create  a  navy. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  live  and  moom  tm 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.  Prerident  Jadcaon  pro- 
posed to  restme  him  to  his  place  in  the  navy, 
but  he  relbsed  the  restoration  upon  the  ssbm 
ground  that  he  had  resigned  upon — ^woold  not 
remain  in  a  service  under  an  unreversed  aentnos 
of  unjust  censure.  President  Jadcson  then  gsie 
him  tiie  place  of  Consul  Qeneral  at  Algiers ;  aa^ 
upon  the  reduction  ci  that  place  by  the  Fneek, 
apixnnted  him  the  United  States  Charge  d'A^ 
feires  to  the  Sublime  Porte— e  misBion  afiir- 
wards  raised  to  Minister  Resident  by  act  of 
Congress  for  his  sptcul  ben^t  The  Suttaa 
Mahmoud — ^he  who  suppressed  the  Janissariwi. 
introduced  Suropean  reforms,  and  so  greatif 
fiivored  Christians  snd  strangers— was  then  on 
the  throne,  and  greatly  attached  to  the  Con- 
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modore,  whoee  conrersatkm  and  opinions  he 
often  sought.  He  died  in  this  post,  and  wis 
brought  home  to  be  buried  in  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth,  and  which  no  personal  wrong 
oould  make  him  cease  to  lore.  A  national  ship 
ci  war,  the  Truzton,  brought  him  home — a  deli- 
cate compliment  in  the  selection  of  the  yessel 
bearing  the  name  of  the  commander  under 
whom  he  first  served. 

Humanity  was  a  ruling  feature  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  of  this  he  gave  constant  proof— humane 
to  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  his  own  people.  Of 
his  numerous  captures  he  never  made  one  by 
bloodshed  when  milder  means  could  prevail; 
always  preferring,  by  his  superior  seamanship^ 
to  place  them  in  predicaments  which  coerced 
surrender.  Patriotism  was  a  part  of  his  souL 
He  was  modest  and  unpretentious ;  never  seem- 
ing to  know  that  he  had  done  things  of  which 
the  world  talked,  and  of  whidi  posterity  would 
hear.  He  was  a  ^lion''  nowhere  but  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  in  battle  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  He  was  affectionate  to  his  friends 
and  ikmily,  just  and  kind  to  his  men  and  officers, 
attaching  all  to  him  for  life  and  for  death.  His 
crew  remaining  with  him  when  their  terms  were 
expiring  in  the  Pacific,  and  refusing  to  quit  their 
commander  when  authorized  to  do  so  at  Yalp*- 
raiso,  were  proofe  of  their  deyotion  and  affec- 
tion. 

Detailed  history  is  not  the  object  of  tiiis  no- 
tice, but  character  and  instruotioD — the  deeds 
which  show  character,  and  the  actions  whidi 
instruct  posterity ;  and  in  this  view  his  career 
is  a  lesson  for  statesmen  to  study — to  study  in 
its  humble  commencement  as  well  as  in  its  daz- 
zling and  splendid  culmination.  Schools  do  not 
form  such  commanders;  and,  if  they  did,  the 
wisdom  of  government  would  not  detect  the 
future  illustrious  captain  m  the  man  before  the 
mast,  or  in  the  boy  in  the  cabin.  Bom  in  Bos- 
ton, the  young  Porter  came  to  man's  estate  in 
Baltimore,  and  went  to  sea  at  sixteen  in  the 
merchant  ship  commanded  by  his  father — the 
worthy  father  of  such  a  son — making  many 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  earned 
his  midshipman's  warrant,  and  there  he  learned 
the  seamanship  which  made  him  the  worthy 
second  of  Rodgers  in  that  marvellous  manage- 
ment of  the  Insurgent,  which  fitithful  history 
will  love  to  commemorate.  Self-made  in  the 
beginning,  he  was  self-acting  through  lifio^  and 


win  continue  to  act  upon  posterity,  if  amenable 
to  the  lesson  taught  by  his  life :  the  merchant 
service,  the  naval  school,  cruisers,  the  naval 
force,  separate  commands  for  young  men.  With 
a  little  32  gun  frigate,  all  carronades  except  a 
half-dozen  stem  chasers,  and  they  only  twelve- 
pounders,  he  dominated  for  a  year  in  the  vast 
Pacific  Ocean;  with  a  44  and  her  attendant 
sloop-of-war,  brig,  and  schooner,  he  would  have 
dominated  there  to  the  end  ot  the  war.  He 
was  the  Paul  Jones  of  the  "  second  war  of  Inde- 
pendence," with  a  more  capacious  and  better 
regulated  mind,  and  had  the  feUcitj  to  trans- 
mit as  well  as  to  inherit  the  qualities  of  a  com- 
-mander.  The  name  of  Porter  is  yet  borne  with 
honorable  promise  on  the  roll  of  the  American 
navy. 


CHAPTER    OXIX. 

BSFUHDCIO  OF  GXNEBAL  ^AOKSOITS  FINEb 

During  his  defbnce  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
winter  of  1814-'15,  General  Jackson  was  ad- 
judged to  have  committed  a  contempt  of  court, 
in  not  producing  the  body  of  a  citizen  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  writ  of  hahectt  corpus^  whom  he  had 
arrested  under  martial  law  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed and  enforced  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  He  was  fined  for  the  contempt,  and  paid 
it  himself  refbsing  to  permit  his  friends,  and 
even  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  who  presented 
the  money  (91,000),  to  pay  it  for  him.  He 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  paying 
the  amount  before  he  left  the  court  room,  but 
protesting  against  it  as  an  illegal  exaction,  and 
as  involving  the  imputation  of  illegality  on  his 
conduct  This  conveyed  a  reproach  under 
whidi  he  was  always  sensitive,  but  to  relieve 
himself  fh>m  which  he  would  countenance  no 
proceeding  while  he  was  still  on  the  theatre  of 
public  action,  and  especially  while  he  was 
President  His  retirement  to  private  life  re- 
moved the  obstacle  to  the  action  of  his  friends, 
and  soon  thereafter  Mr.  Linn,  a  senator  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  brought  in  a  bill  for  re- 
funding the  fine.  This  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  it  had  been  imposed.  On  getting 
notice  ci  this  proceeding  General  Jadcson  wrote 
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•  letter  to  Senator  Linn,  <^  which  the  leading 
paragraphs  are  here  given. 

^Haying  ohserred  in  the  newspapers  that 
yon  had  siren  notice  of  your  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  bin  to  refbnd  to  me  the  fine  ^principal 
and  interest)  imposed  by  Judge  Hall,  for  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  at  New  Orleans,  it  was 
my  determination  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  feeble  state  of  my  health  has  here- 
tofore preyented  it.  I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  thank  you  for  this  disinterested  and  voluntary 
act  of  justice  to  my  character,  and  to  assure  you 
that  it  places  me  under  ooligations  whidh  I 
shall  idways  acknowledge  with  gratitude. 

''It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  im- 
portant to  me :  but  it  is  the  &ct  that  it  was 
miposed  fbr  reasons  which  were  not  well 
fotmded ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
which  was  necessary  to  the  successful  defence 
of  New  Orleans ;  and  without  which,  it  must 
be  now  obvious  to  all  the  world,  the  British 
would  have  been  in  possession,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  of  that  great  emporium  of  the 
West.  In  this  point  of  view  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  country  is  interested  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill ;  for  exigencies  like  those  which  existed 
at  New  Orleans  may  again  arise ;  and  a  com- 
manding-general ought  not  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  the  necessary  responsibili^  by  the  re- 
flection that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  vindictive 
judge  to  impair  his  private  fortune,  and  place  a 
stain  upon  his  character  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved. I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to 
do  any  act  which  would  invalidate  the  principle 
Uiat  the  military  should  always  be  subjected  to 
the  civil  power ;  but  I  contend,  that  at  New 
Orleans  no  measure  was  taken  by  me  which 
was  at  war  with  this  principle,  or  which,  if 
properly  understood,  was  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it 

^  When  I  declared  martial  law,  Judge  Hall 
was  in  the  city ;  and  he  visited  me  often,  when 
the  propriety  of  its  declaration  was  discussed, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  leading  and  pa- 
triotic citizens.  Judging  from  his  actions,  he 
^>peared  to  approve  it.  The  morning  the  order 
was  issued  he  was  in  my  office ;  and  when  it 
was  read,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim :  '  Now  the 
country  may  be  saved:  without  it^  it  was  lost  J* 
How  he  came  afterwards  to  umte  with  the 
treacherous  and  disaffected,  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  power,  endeavored  to  paxa^rze  my  exer- 
tions, it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain.  It 
was  enough  for  me  to  Imow,  that  if  1  was  ex- 
ousable  in  the  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
order  to  defend  the  citr  when  the  enemy  were 
besieging  it,  it  was  right  to  continue  it  until  all 
daj^ger  was  over.  For  full  information  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  refer  you  to  my  defence 
under  Judge  Hall's  rule  for  me  to  appear  and 
show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
for  a  contempt  of  court  This  defence  is  in  the 
appendix  to  *  Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson.' 

**  There  is  no  truth  in  the  rumor  which  you 


notice,  that  the  fine  he  imposed  wma  paid  l^ 
others.  Every  cent  of  it  was  paid  by  myselL 
When  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  Mr.  Abner 
L.  Duncan  (who  had  been  one  of  my  aides-de- 
camp, and  was  one  of  my  ooonsel),  hearing  me 
request  Mi^r  Reed  to  repair  to  my  qnarten 
and  bring  the  sum-^not  intending  to  Inve  the 
room  until  the  fine  was  paid — asked  the  clerk 
if  he  would  take  his  check.  The  derk  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  Mr.  Duncan  gave  the 
check.  I  then  directed  my  aide  to  DFooeedfbrth- 
with.  get  the  money,  and  meet  Mr.  Duncan'B 
check  at  the  bank  and  take  it  up;  which  was 
done.  These  are  the  ftcts ;  and  Mi^r  Davoac, 
now  in  the  Assembly  of  New  Torx,  can  vwify 
them. 

'<It  is  true,  as  I  was  informed,  that  the  ladiei 
did  raise  the  amount  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs; 
but  when  I  heard  of  it,  I  aavised  them  to  mtj 
it  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  tnt 
had  been  made  so  by  those  who  had  fidkn  ii 
the  defence  of  the  country.  It  wma  bo  applied, 
as  I  had  every  reason  to  believe ;  Imt  'Major 
Davezac  can  tell  you  more  partioilarly  what 
was  done  with  iV^ 

The  refbnding  of  the  fine  in  the  sense  of  a 
pecuniary  retribution,  was  altogether  leteed 
and  repulsed  both  by  General  Jafdcaon  and  his 
fiiends.  He  would  only  have  It  npon  the 
ground  of  an  illegal  exaction — as  a  wroiigfii] 
exercise  of  authority— and  as  c^rating  a  deda- 
ration  that,  in  declaring  martial  law,  and  im- 
prisoning the  citizen  under  it,  and  in  refbsing 
to  produce  his  body  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  sending  the  judge  himself  oat  of  the 
city,  he  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
in  all  that  he  did.  Congress  was  quite  ready, 
by  a  general  vote,  to  refund  the  fine  In  a  way 
that  would  not  commit  members  on  the  point  of 
legality.  It  was  a  thing  constantly  done  in  the 
case  of  officers  sued  for  official  acts,  and  without 
strict  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  the  act  where 
the  officer  was  acting  in  goodfaith  for  the  puhlie 
service.  In  all  sudi  cases  Oongress  readily  as- 
sumed the  pecuniary  consequeftoes  of  the  ad, 
either  paying  the  fine,  or  damages  awarded,  or 
restoring  it  after  it  had  been  pud.  Qenenl 
Jackson  might  have  had  his  fine  r^kmded  ia 
the  same  way  without  opposition ;  bnt  it  wai 
not  the  money,  but  release  from  the  impii- 
tation  of  illegal  conduct  that  he  desired ;  and 
with  a  view  to  imply  that  release  the  ImII  vas 
drawn:  and  that  made  it  the  sulgect  of  aa 
earnestly  contested  debate  in  both  Houses.  In 
the  Senate,  where  the  bill  originated,  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  of  Ohio^  vindicated  the  reoooiae  to  martial 
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]Mr,«l»  b6ii«  neoesawylbr  theMMycf 
liMeitj. 

''laak  jOQtooonriderthe  podtioii  inwliioli 
hewM  pboed;  Uie  dtf  ci  New  OriMi»wa% 
from  the  mamiij  of  Ibe  cm^  his  ounp ;  th* 
British,  in  superior  forae^  had  uuDded^  sua  wow 
e^t  or  nme  miles  below  the  dty;  within  three 
hmirs'  msrdi;  in  lus  ounp  were  mtqjr  over 
whom  be  had  no  control,  wnom  he  conid  not 
nrerent  (or  ponish  by  en j  process  of  dril  law) 
from  couTqruig  intelUgenoe  to  the  enemy  of  his 
nnmberS)  means  c^  defense  or  otkoo^  as  well 
as  of  his  intended  or  probable  morements ;  was 
not  the  entire  command  <tf  his  own  canqp  neces- 
sary to  any  eCBdnt  action?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  cannot  be  doubted.  In  time  of  war, 
wiien  the  enemy's  focce  is  near,  and  a  battle  is 
impending  if  yoor  mieral  is  obliged,  by  the 
neoesBitks  of  his  poution,  and  the  inopristy  of 
his  operations^  to  occapy  a  cKj  ss  his  camp^  he 
most  hsifo  the  entire  command  of  sneh  cily,  ixr 
the  pUin  reason  that  it  is  impossible,  withoot 
each  command,  to  conduct  his  operations  with 
that  secrecy  which  is  necessary  to  his  success. 
The  naglect,  therefore,  to  take  such  commsnd, 
would  6e  to  neglect  the  duty  which  his  conntiy 
had  imposed  upon  him.  i  perceive  but  two 
ways  in  which  Qoieral  Jadcson  could  have  ob- 
tained the  command  of  his  own  camp;  one  was 
by  driving  all  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  eiijy 
the  other  by  deckring  martial  law.  He  wisely 
and  humanely  chose  the  latter,  and  by  so  dohuL 
saved  the  city  from  being  sadced  and  plunders^ 
and  its  inhabitants  from  being  outraged  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy." 

But  this  arrest  of  a  citisen,  and  reldsal  to 
obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  after  the 
British  had  been  repulsed,  and  after  a  rumor  of 
peace  had  arrived  at  the  dty^  but  a  rumor  com- 
ing through  a  British  commander,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  trusted  by  the  American  generaL 
He  thought  the  peace  a  probable^  but  by  no  means 
a  certain  event :  and  he  could  not  upon  a  prob- 
ability relax  the  measures  which  a  sense  of 
danger  had  dictated.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
giren  by  the  (General  himself  in  his  answer  to 
show  cause  why  the  rule  which  had  been 
granted  should  not  be  made  absolute. 

^  The  enemy  had  retired  from  thrir  positioiL 
it  is  true ;  but  they  were  still  on  the  coast)  ana 
vHthin  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  city.  They  had 
been  defeated,  and  vrith  loss;  but  that  loss 
vras  to  be  repaired  by  expected  reinforoements. 
Their  numbers  much  more  than  quadrupled  all 
the  regular  forces  which  the  respondent  could 
command ;  and  the  term  of  service  of  his  most 
elBcient  militia  force  was  about  to  exftit. 
Defeat^  to  a  poweribl  and  active  enemy,  was 
more  likely  to  operate  as  an  incentive  to  reiMwed 


and  fajereassd  eonrtiOn,  than  to  inqiire 
with  despondency,  or  to  nra^yie  thnr  eflbrts. 
A  treaty,  it  is  ^ue^  had  oeen  nrobaUy  s%ned, 
but  yet  it  might  not  be  ratifled.  Its  contents 
even  had  not  transpired ;  so  that  no  reasonsble 
coiyecturo  conld  be  fotmed  whether  it  vronld 
be  acceptable;  and  the  inflnenee  vriiksh  the  ao- 
count  or  the  signatun  had  on  the  army  vras 
deleterious  in  the  extremes  end  showed  a  neces- 
sity for  biereased  energy,  instead  ef  rebxatkm 
of  discipUnai  Men  who  nad  shown  themselves 
nakms  m  the  preceding  part  of  the  camnaign. 
became  lukewarm  in  tM  service.  Wieked  ana 
weak  men,  who^  flrom  their  sitaation  hi  Itt^ 
oo^t  to  nave  Itamished  a  *  ' 


seoretlyenooaraged  the  spirit  of insubordi 
tkm.  They  aflbefeed  to  pftrthe  hardships  of 
those  who  were  kept  in  the  field ;  they  fomented 
disoootent,  1^  inttnuating  that  the  merits  of 
those  to  whom  they  addressed  themsehes,  hid 
not  been  snffleientnr  noticed  or  mlanded;  and 
disorder  roee  to  suon  an  alanniqgneie^%  that  at 
one  period  only  fifteen  inen  and  one  officer  were 
found  out  of  a  whole  rognnent.  ststioned  to 
guard  the  yety  avenue  throqgn  vrhksh  the 
enemy  had  penetrated  into  the  country.  At 
another  pdn^  equally  important,  a  whole  corps^ 
on  which  the  greatest  reuanoe  had  been  phused, 
operated  upon  by  the  acts  of  a  fordgn  agent| 
suddsnlydpserted  their  post  I^tmsoitttoan 
uncertamneaoe^  the  respondent  had  revo&d  Us 
proclamation,  or  ceased  to  act  under  it,  the  iutal 
security  by  whkdi  they  were  lulled,  ironid  luMn 
destrored  all  discipline,  dissolved  sll  his  foroe^ 
and  left  him  iHthout  any  means  of  defendfaf 
the  country  agamst  sn  enemr  faistnicted  by  the 
tnSAon  within  our  bosom,  of  the  time  and  plaee 
at  whidi  he  might  safely  make  his  attadc  In 
such  sn  event,  his  life^  whidi  would  cerUnily 
have  been  offered  im^  would  have  been  but  a 
feeble  expiation  for  the  diKrace  and  misery  into 
whidi  his  criminal  neg^qsenoe  would  have 
plunged  the  country." 

A  uBwsp^wr  in  the  dtj  published  an  bflam- 
matoiy  artkde,  assuming  the  peace  to  be  cer- 
tain, thou|^  not  communicated  by  our  govef»> 
ment^  inve^ed  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Geneoral  in  keepfaig  up  martial  law  as  illegal 
and  tyrannical,  indted  people  to  disregard  it^ 
and  plead  the  right  of  Tolunteers  to  disband 
who  had  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war. 
LonalUer,  a  member  of  the  General  Assemb^, 
was  given  up  as  the  snthor  of  the  article :  the 
General  had  hhn  arrested  end  confined :  Judge 
Hall  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  release 
his  body:  GenoralJackson  ordered  the  Judge 
out  of  tile  eLtjf  and  sent  a  guard  to  conduct  him 
out  All  this  took  pboe  on  the  10th  and  11th 
of  Maieh:  on  the  18th  anthentio  news  of  the 
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peice  arriyed,  and  the  mirtial  law  eeased  to 
exist  Jodge  Hall  returned  to  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Tappan  thus  relatee  what  took  place : 

^  Instead  of  uniting  with  the  whole  popal»- 
tkm,  headed  by  their  venerable  bishop,  in  Joy 
and  thankfhlDess  for  a  deliyeranoe  almost  mi- 
nKmlou&  aohieved  by  the  wisdom  and  energy 
of  the  Cfeneral  and  the  gallantry  of  his  army, 
he  was   brooding   oyer  his   own   imaginary 
wrongs,  and  planning  some  method  to  repair 
his  wounded  dignity.     On  this  day,  twen^- 
ieyen  years  ago,  be  caused  a  rule  of  the  district 
court  to  be  served  on  General  Jackson,  to  ap- 
pear before  hiin  and  show  cause  why  an  attach- 
ment should  not  issue  against  him  for : — 1st. 
Refusing  to  obey  a  writ  issued  hy  Judge  HalL 
2d.  Detaininig  an  original  paper  belonging  to 
the  court    Aiid  3d,  for  imprisoning  the  Judge. 
The  first  cause  was  for  the  General  refusing  to 
obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of  | 
Louallier ;  the  second  for  detaining  the  writ 
The  whole  of  these  three  causes  assigned  are 
founded  on  the  hypothesis,  that  instead  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  having  command  of  his  camp^  he 
exercised  a  limited  authority  under  the  control 
of  the  civil  magistracy.    I  trust  I  have  satisfied 
you  that  martial  Uw  did  in  ftct  exist^  and  of 
necessary  consequence,  that  Judge  Hall's  au- 
thority was  suspended.    If  he  was  injured  by 
it  surely  he  was  not  the  proper  person  to  trjr 
General  Jaduon  for  that  injury.    The  princi- 
pal complaint  against  General  Jackscm  was  for 
miprisoning   the  Judge.     The  imprisonment  | 
consisted  in  sending  an  officer  to  escort  him  out  | 
of  camp ;  and  for  this,  instead  of  taking  the  i 
regular  legal  remedy,  by  an  action  for  assault 
and  fidse  imprisonment,  m  the  State  court^  whidi 
was  open  to  him  as  well  as  every  other  citizen, 
he  called  the  General  to  answer  before  himself. 
He  went  before  the  Judse  and  profiered  to  show 
cause ;  the  Judge  would  not  permit  him  to  do 
this,  nor  would  he  allow  him  to  assign  his  rea-  | 
sons  in  writing  for  his  conduct,  but,  without 
trial,  without  a  hearing  of  his  defence,  he  fined 
him  one  thousand  dolkrs.    You  all  know  the 
conduct  of  the  General  on  that  occasion ;  he 
saved  the  Judge  fltt>m  the  risine  indignation  of 
the  people  and  paid  his  fine  to  the  United  States 
marshal     These   proceedings  of  Judge  Hall 
were  not  only  exceedingly  outrageous,  but  they 
were  wholly  ille^  and  void ;  for,  as  says  an 
eminent  English  jurist,  *  even  an  act  of  parliar 
ment  cannot  make  a  man  a  Judge  in  his  own 
cause.'    This  was  truly  and  wholly  the  cause 
of  the  Jud^  himiBelt    If  a  Uw  of  Congress  had 
existed  which  authorized  him  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  any  man  for  an  injury  inflicted  upon  him^ 
aelf^  such  a  law  would  have  been  a  mere  dead 
letter,  and  the  Judge  would  have  been  bound  to 
disregard  it.    It  was  the  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  Jurisprudence  which  aroused  the  indig- 
nation  of  the  people  and  endangered  the  life  of 
this  contemptible  Judge.    I  am  aware  of  the  Uw 


of  contempt ;  it  is  the  power  of  seitf^preaerfa- 
tion  given  to  the  courts ;  it  results  mm  neces- 
sity alone,  and  extends  no  farther  than  neces- 
sity strictly  requires ;  it  has  no  power  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  and  injuries  done  to  the  judge,  un- 
less those  wrongs  obstruct  the  rcgalar  course 
of  Justice.  I  am  aware  also  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Uw  of  contempt  has  been  adminis- 
tered in  our  courts  where  no  statute  Uw  regu- 
lated it,  and  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  ci  the 
judges  to  determine  what  was  or  was  not  a 
contempt  In  one  case  a  man  was  fined  for 
contempt  for  reviewing  the  opinion  of  a  Judge 
in  a  newspaper.  This  judge  was  impeadwd  m- 
fore  this  body  and  acquitted,  because  not  mnte 
two^hirds  of  the  Sraate  voted  him  guil^. 
Some  senators,  thinking  probably  that  as  Con- 
gress had  neglected  to  pass  a  Uw  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contempt,  the  Judge  had  noChniK  to 
govern  his  discretion  in  the  matter:  and  tbefe- 
fore  ought  not  te  be  convicted.  Congress  im- 
medUtely  passed  such  a  Uw^  and  no  oontempli 
have  occurred  since  in  the  Umted  States  Mm-tA^» 


The  speech  of  Judge  Tappan  covered  thefocts 
of  the  case,  upon  whidi,  and  other  q»eedies  de- 
livered, the  Senate  made  up  ite  mind,  and  the 
bill  was  passed,  though  upon  a  good  divinon, 
and  a  visible  development  of  party  lines.  TIm 
yeas  were: 

^Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  BndianaB, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fultcm,  Graham,  Hender- 
son, King,  Linn,  McDuffie.  McRoberta,  Man- 
gum,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith  of  Connecticat,  Smith 
of  Indiana,  Spngue,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge.  Tap- 
pan,  Walker,  Wibox,  Williams,  Wwdbmr, 
Wn^t,  Young— 28." 

The  nays  were : 

^  Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Bef^ 
rien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Critten- 
den, Dayton,  Evans^untington,  Kerr,  Merrick, 
Miller.  Morehead,  Phelps,  White,  .Woodbridge 
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In  the  House  it  was  well  supported  by  Mr. 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  and  others,  and  passed 
at  the  ensuing  session  by  a  laige  minority — 158 
to  28.  This  gratifying  result  took  place  before 
the  death  of  General  Jaduon,  so  that  he  bad 
the  consolation  of  seeing  the  only  two  ads 
which  impugned  the  legality  of  any  part  of  hit 
conduct — ^the  seuatorial  condemnation  for  tte 
removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  proceedings  is 
New  Orleans  under  martial  Uw — bodi  con- 
demned by  the  national  representation,  and  the 
Judicial  record  as  well  as  the  Senate  joons^ 
left  free  ftom  imputotion  upon  hiUL 
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MEFEXL  or  THK  BAVKBITFT  ACT:  ATTJlOK  OF 
MBi  CUBHOfO  OSr  MS.  GLAT :  RB  SKBUU 

liwHovio  cf  It0praMnitit1f<Bi|  tad  pnand  with 
vigor  to  its  ooodorioiL  Mr.  iTvrott^  of  Vop* 
nMnt^  Ixroq^^t  In  the  repeil  bill  on  letTe^  aad 
tllv  ft  itnniioiis  oontnt  ftom  a  tirawlonH  ni- 
mrhgr,  It  wm  pined  1^  the  vneispeeted  Toto 
of  two  to  one-Ho  he  pfedie— 140  to  72.  In 
the  Sewto  it  had  the  nme  enccen,  and  giwter, 
bffaig  paerod  hy  neeriy  three  to  oofr— 34  to  IS ; 
and  the  vq^ealing  aot  benig  eanied  to  Mr.  Tj^ 
htf  he  aigned  it  as  promptl j  aa  he  had  aigned 
the  baaknipt  aet  itaelt  This  waa  a  aplenAd 
Tietoiyihr  the  mmoiitj  who  had  naiated  the 
I  of  the  hill,  and  ftr  the  people  who  iMd 
[  it  The  aame  membera^  altting  in 
the  aame  dudn^  who  a  year  and  a  half  hiftn^ 
paaaed  the  act^  now  repealed  it  The  aame 
PnaUent  who  had  reoommended  it  fat  a  mea- 
aagjB,  and  aigned  tlie  aet  aa  aoon  aa  it  paaaed, 
BOW  aigned  the  act  which  pot  an  end  to  ita  ex- 
iatenee.  A  Tidoua  and  criminal  law,  eoimp^ 
paaaed,  and  made  the  meana  of  paaafaig  two 
other  odioos  measorea,  waa  itaelf  now  hroqgfat 
to  Judgment,  condemned,  and  atradc  from  the 
atatnte-book ;  and  this  great  reaolt  waa  the 
work  <tftlie  people.  All  the  anthoritiea-4e|^ 
btife^  ezeoatlTe,  and  jndidal— had  aoatained 
the  aet  Only  one  Judge  In  the  whole  United 
Statea  (R.  W.  Wella,  Eaq.,  United  Statea  dis- 
trict Jndge  for  ^fiaaonri),  condemned  it  aa  nn- 
oonatitntionaL  All  the  reat  aoatained  It^  and 
he  waa  oTermled.  But  the  intoitife  aenae  of 
hoDQr  and  Jnatice  in  the  people  revolted  at  it 
They  roee  against  it  in  maaaea,  and  oondenned 
it  in  erery  form— hi  pnbyc  meethigB)  in  legUa- 
tife  reaolTca,  in  the  preaa,  in  memoriala  to  Oon- 
greaa,  and  in  elections.  The  tables  of  the  two 
Hooses  were  loaded  with  petitions  and  remon- 
atrancea,  demanding  the  repeal,  and  the  mem> 
hers  were  simply  the  organs  of  the  people  In 
ptononndng  it  Nerer  had  the  popolar  TOioe 
been  more  efieotm— nefer  more  meritorionaly 
raiaed.  The  odioiia  act  waa  not  cnfy  repealed, 
but  ita  anthora  reboked,  and  oompelled  to  pro- 
noonoe  the  reboke  upon  themaelTia.    It  waa  a 


prand  and  fahimphaiii  Instnoa  of  the  i 
vptii^  antlBaaBi  of  the  people^  rirtig  aboft  aU 
the  laaraiBg  and  wiadonaf  the  oiatatHiiled  afr 
thotitiaa.  Her  waa  H  the  onfy  toatanoe.  The 
baaknipt  aot  of  forty  yean  biftra^  thoqijh 
alrietly  a  banknvt  act  aa  known  to  ^  lagUft- 
tkxi  of  an  eomBMRlal  cotmtrim^  waa  lepealad 
withfai  two  years  aJlT  its  pMWgB  aiidthatty 
the  demooratie  admlnlatntkm  of  Mr.  JcAraon: 
thia  of  1841,  a  bankrupt  aot  onlly  in  name-Hm 
aet  for  the  ahoUthm  of  dibCa  at  the  wOl  of  the 
debtor  bk  reality  had  a  atfll  ahorter  ooarsi^ 
and  a  atOl  more  Ignomlnioqa  death.  Two  audi 
condBmnatJona  of  aete  for  gottii^  M  of  dsbta^ 
are  honorable  to  the  people,  and  bespeak  a  hl|^ 
degree  of  rSfennee  for  the  aaored  obUgationi 
between  debtor  and  oredttor^  and  wfaHe  credll 
kidne  to  many  of  the  party  diaorimfaiated  as 
fodoralfai  1800,  and  aa  whig  hi  1840(bBtal- 
waya  the  aameX  for  tiieir  aariahmoe  in  ooih 
deomiii^  theae  aeti^  yet  as  party  meaanraa,  the 
honor  of  resirtfaig  their  paaaage  and  ^*w***«M^ 
their  repeal,  in  both  iMtawMa,  bekniga  to  the 


The  repeal  of  thia  act)  thom^  carrtod  by  BQcb 
large  BU^oiifies^  and  ao  fhlty  in  aocordanoe  with 
the  will  of  the  people,  waa  a  bitter  mortiOea* 
tkm  to  the  admfadatratkm.  It  waa  their  men- 
sore^  and  one  of  their  measores  of  "rdief  to 
the  coontry.  Mr.  Webster  hsd  drawn  the  faiD, 
end  made  the  main  apeech  for  it  m  the  Senate^ 
before  he  went  faito  the  cabinet  Mr.  Tyler 
had  recornmimded  it  In  a  speohd  message,  and 
promptty  gate  it  hia  approring  sfgnatore.  To 
have  to  s%n  a  repeal  bill,  ao  aoon,  oondenmiBg 
what  he  had  reoommended  and  ajn^rored,  waa 
most  napalataMe:  to  aee  a  measnre  Intended 
for  the ''rdief'' of  the  people  repolsed  by  those 
it  waa  intended  to  xeliefe,  waa  n  moat  nnwel- 
oome  Tiaion.  From  the  buginalng  the  repeal 
waa  resisted,  sad  by  a  species  of  argmnent^  not 
addreeaed  to  the  merits  of  the  measure^  hot  to 
the  atato  of  partiea,  the  conduct  of  men,  and  the 
meana  of  getting  Hm  goremment  carried  cbl 
Mr.  Oaleb  Onshfaig  was  the  <ngan  of  the  Preal- 
dent^  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  hi  the 
Hoose;  end,  Iden^jrlng  himself  with  these  two 
bk  hie  attadu  and  defonoes,  he  presented  a  aort 
of  triunTlrato  In  whidi  he  became  the  spokea- 
msn  of  the  others.  In  this  disracter  he  qmlia 
often,  sad  with  a  leal  iHiieh  outran  diaonthNi, 
te  Into  Mdi  coilUkm  wMi  the 
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HooBfi,  and  kept  him  much  oocupied  hi  defend- 
hig  hunael^  and  the  two  emment  personages 
who  were  not  in  a  position  to  speak  for  them- 
lelTes.  A  few  passages  from  these  speeches, 
from  hoth  sides,  will  he  given  to  show  the  state 
of  men  and  parties  at  that  time,  and  how  much 
personal  considerations  had  to  do  with  transact- 
ing the  business  of  Congress.    Thus: 

**  Mr.  Gushing,  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
addresed  the  House  at  length,  in  reply  to  the 
nmarks  made  by  various  gentlemen,  during  the 
last  three  week&in  relation  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration. He  commenced  by  remarking 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  ac- 
eased  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  whig  mea- 
sures of  relief^  and  was  charged  with  uncertain- 
tj  and  vacillation  of  purpose.  As  these  charges 
had  been  made  against  the  President^  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  ask  the  country  who  was 
efaargeable  with  vacillation  and  uncertainty  of 
purpose,  and  the  destruction  of  measures  of  re- 
W f  who  were  they  who,  with  sacrilegious 
hands,  were  seeking  to  expunge  the  last  mea- 
sure of  the  *ill-staiTed'  extra  session  from  the 
statute-books?  Forty-seven  whigs,  he  an- 
swered, associated  wiUi  the  democratic  party 
in  the  House,  and  formed  a  coalition  to  blot  out 
that  measure.  He  repeated  it:  forty-seven 
whigs  formed  a  coalition  with  the  democrats  to 
expunge  all  the  remains  of  the  extra  session 
which  existed.  For  three  weeks  past,  there 
had  been  constantly  poured  forth  the  most  elo- 
ouent  denunciations  of  the  President  of  the 
Secretary  of  Statet^  and  of  himself.  He  might 
fanagine,  as  was  said  by  Warren  Hastings  when 
Bu^  torrents  of  denunciation  were  poured  out 
iqx>n  him,  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
the  imputation  of  the  orators.  He  should  in- 
quire into  the  merits  of  the  political  questions, 
and  into  the  accusations  made  against  him.  He 
was  told  that  he  had  thrown  a  firebrand  into 
tiie  House — that  he  had  brought  a  tomahawk 
here.  He  denied  it.  He  had  done  no  such 
thing.  It  was  not  true  that  he  commenced  the 
debate  which  was  carried  on ;  and  when  gen- 
tlemen said  that  he  had  volunteered  remarks 
out  of  the  rwdar  order,  in  reply  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  l^nnessee  [Mr.  AemoldJ,  1^  told 
them  that  they  were  not  iudges.  His  mode  of 
defence  was  counter-attack,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  judge  of  the  argument  If  he  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  the  responsibility 
was  with  those  who  commeiioed  the  attack." 

Mr.  Clay,  though  retiring  from  Congress,  and 
not  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  brought  into  the  debate,  and  accused  of 
setting  up  a  dictatorship,  and  baffling  or  con- 
trolling the  constitutional  administration : 

^  The  position  of  the  two  great  parties,  and 


those  few  who  stood  here  to  defend  the  acts  cf 
the  administration,  was  peculiar.  Our  govern- 
ment was  now  undergoing  a  test  in  a  new  par- 
ticular. This  was  the  first  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  had  ever  de- 
volved upon  the  Vice-President  Now,  he  had 
called  upon  the  people  and  the  House  to  adapt 
themselves  to  that  contingency^,  and  support  the 
constitution ;  for  with  the  * constitutioud  feet' 
was  associated  the  party  feet ;  and  wfaflat  tiie 
President  was  not  a  pwty  chie^  than  was  a 
party  chief  of  the  uarty  in  power.  The  qonr 
don  was,  whether  there  could  be  two  admnii- 
trations — one.  a  constitutional  adIninistnlaoi^ 
hy  the  President ;  and  the  other  a  party  td- 
ministration,  exercised  by  a  par^  aitaei  m  tiM 
capitol  ?  With  this  issue  before  him — whether 
the  President,  or  the  party  leader — the  diief  ia 
the  White  House,  or  the  chief  in  the  capitol— 
lihould  carry  on  the  administration — ^he  M  it 
to  be  a  duty  whidi  he  owed  to  the  goienuuMt 
of  his  country  to  give  his  aid  to  the  oonatita- 
tional  diie£  That  was  the  real  queetkm  wfakh 
had  pervaded  all  our  contests  thus  fer.** 

Such  an  unparliamentary  refSerenoe  to  Mr. 
Clay,  a  member  of  a  different  House,  oould  not 
pass  without  reply  in  a  place  where  be  ooidd 
not  speak  for  himself  but  where  his  frioidi 
were  abundant  Mr.  Garret  DwmE,  of  Ken- 
tucky, performed  that  offioe^  and  found  m  ths 
fifteen  years'  support  of  Mr.  Clay  by  Ifr.  Gush- 
ing (previous  to  his  sudden  adhesion  to  Mr. 
Tyler  at  the  extra  session),  matter  of  peraooil 
recrimination: 

"  Mr.  Qarret  Davis  replied  to  the  portko  of 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Maaeachuaette 
[Mr.  CusHiNo]  renting  to  the  alleged  dictation 
of  the  ex-senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  ClatL 
The  gentieman  from  Massachusetts  ^dared 
that  there  were  but  two  alternatives — one,  a 
constitutional  administration,  under  the  lead  of 
the  President ;  and  the  other,  a  faction,  undv 
the  lead  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  Such 
remarks  were  no  more  nor  less  than  caJnmnif 
on  that  distinguished  man ;  and  he  would  aik 
the  gentleman  what  principle  Mr.  GUr  had 
changed,  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  ul-will 
of  the  gentleman,  after  having  had  his  support 
for  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  extra  session  t 
He  asked,  Did  the  senator  from  Kentucky  brine 
forward  any  new  measure  at  the  extra  aeeskm  7 
Did  he  enter  upon  any  untrodden  path,  in  order 
to  embarrass  tne  path  (tf  John  Tyler?  No,  was 
the  answer." 

Reverting  to  the  attadu  on  the  administnr 
tion,  Mr.  Gushing  considered  them  as  the  im- 
potent blows  of  a  fbetkm,  beating  its  brains  out 
against  the  immovable  rock  of  the  Tjrlor  gor- 
emment: 
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^  It  was  now  nearly  two  jean  sinoe,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  vote  of  the  people,  a  change 
took  place  in  the  administration  of  the  gOYem- 
ment  Sinoe  that  time,  an  internecine  war  had 
arisen  in  the  dominant  party.  The  war  had 
now  been  pursned  for  about  one  year  and  a  half; 
but  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  federal  government, 
witn  its  fixed  constitution,  had  stood,  like  the 
god  Terminus,  defyixig  the  progress  of  those 
who  were  rushing  against  it.  Th«  country  had 
seen  one  partr  throw  itself  against  the  immov- 
able rock  of  the  constitution.  What  had  been 
the  consequence  ?  The  party  thus  huriing  it- 
self against  the  constitutional  rock  was  dashed 
to  atoms." 

Mr.  Cushing  did  not  confine  his  attempts  to 
gain  adherents  to  Mr.  Tyler,  to  the  terrors  of 
denunciations  and  anathemas;  he  superadded 
the  seductive  arguments  of  persuasion  and  en- 
ticement, and  carried  his  overtures  so  fiu*  as  to 
be  charged  with  putting  up  the  administration 
favor  to  auction,  and  soliciting  bidders.  He 
had  said: 

^  Now  he  would  suppose  a  man  called  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  mattered 
not  whether  he  was  elected,  or  whether  the 
ofSoe  devolved  upon  him  b^  contingencies  con- 
templated in  the  constitution.  He  was  Presi- 
dent What)  then,  was  his  first  duty  1  To 
consider  how  to  discharge  his  functions.  He 
(Mr.  C.)  thought  the  President  was  bound  to 
look  around  at  the  facts,  and  see  by  what 
circumstances  he  was  supported.  Gentlemen 
might  talk  of  treason ;  much  had  been  said  on 
that  subject ;  but  the  question  for  the  individual 
who  might  happen  to  oe  President  to  consider 
was.  How  is  the  government  to  be  carried  out  ? 
By  whose  aid  7  He  (Mr.  Cushing)  would  say 
to  that  party  now  having  the  miyority  (and 
whom^  on  account  of  that  circumstance,  it  was 
more  important  he  should  address),  that  if  they 
gave  him  no  aid,  it  was  his  dutv  to  seek  aid 
finom  their  adversaries.  If  the  whigs  continue 
to  blockade  the  wheels  of  the  government,  he 
trusted  that  the  democrats  would  be  patriotic 
enough  to  cany  it  on." 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Gushing  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  whigs  to  come  to  the  support  of 
Mr.  Tyler :  despairing  of  success  there  he  now 
turned  to  the  democracy.  This  open  attempt 
to  turn  from  one  party  to  the  other,  and  to  take 
whichever  he  could  get,  turned  upon  him  a 
storm  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Indiana,  said : 

"  The  gentleman  seemed  to  have  assumed  the 
character  of  auctioneer  for  this  bankrupt  ad- 
ministration, and  he  took  it  that  the  ^tleman 
would  be  entitled  to  a  good  part  of  its  effects. 


This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any 
civilized  country  that  a  government  had,  throng 
the  person  of  its  acknowledged  leader — a  man 
doing  most  of  its  speaking,  and  much  of  its 
thinkine^— stalked  into  a  representative  assem- 
bly, and  openly  put  up  the  administration  in 
tfale  common  market  to  the  highest  bidder." 

But  Mr.  Gushing  did  not  limit  himself  to.  se- 
ductive appliances  in  turning  to  the  democracy 
for  support  to  Mr.  Tyler :  he  dealt  out  denun- 
ciation to  them  also,  and  menaced  them  with 
the  fkte  of  the  shattered  whig  party  if  they  did 
not  come  to  the  rescue.  On  this  Mr.  Thomp- 
son remarked: 

"  The  gentleman  also  told  the  minority  that 
they  would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  like  theur  pre- 
decessors, unless  they  came  into  the  measures  of 
the  President ;  but  it  yet  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  he  vrould  get  a  bid.  Jud^g  firom  the 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  leading  organ  of 
the  democratic  party,  he  TMr.  T^  was  inclined 
to  think  that  no  bid  woula  be  offered  by  a  por- 
tion of  that  party.  He  thought,  from  givings- 
out,  in  various  quarters,  t^t  the  President 
would  ultimately  have  to  resort  to  this  'consti- 
tutional &ct,'  to  defend  himself  against  a  large 
portion  even  of  that  party.  Indeed,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  there  would  be  bidders  from 
either  side." 

Mr.  Cushing  had  said  that  there  were  per- 
sons connected  with  the  administration  who 
would  yet  be  heard  of  for  the  Presidency,  and 
seemed  to  present  that  contingency  also  as  a 
reason  why  support  should  be  given  it  To 
this  intimation  Mr.  Thompson  made  an  ind%- 
nant  reply : 

"He  recollected  well— though  he  was  very 
youn^  at  the  time,  and  not  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  day — 
that,  durine  the  administration  of  the  distin- 
guisned  and  venerable  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  AoAMs]  there  arose  in  this  coun- 
try a  party,  who,  upon  the  bare  supposition 
(which  was  dispelled  on  an  examination  of  the 
nicts) — upon  the  bare  suspicion  that  there  was 
what  was  called  a  bargain,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement between  the  then  nead  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  another  distinguished  citizen  who 
was  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  made  it  a  subject 
of  the  most  bitter  and  vindictive  denunciation. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  that  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory was  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
eentieman  from  Massachusetts — when  we  sec, 
m  this  ace  of  republican  liberty,  a  gentleman 
descended  from  a  line  of  illustrious  Revolu- 
tionary ancestry— coming,  too,  almost  from  the 
very  Cradle  of  Liberty,  and  acting  as  the  orsan 
of  the  administration  on  this  floor— bolmy, 
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shftmelessly.  and  nnbliuhiiif^j  offering  the 
spoils  of  office  as  a  consideration  for  party  sup- 
port)  we  may  well  have  cause  for  alarm.  How 
man^  clerkships  were  there  in  Philadelphia  to 
be  disposed  of  in  this  manner  ?  From  the  col- 
lector down  to  the  lowest  tide-waiter,  the  power 
of  appointment  was  to  be  directed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  on  the  coming  presidential 
contest  Who,  now,  would  charge  the  whig 
party  with  shaping  their  measures  with  a  view 
to  the  elevation  of  a  particular  indiridual,  after 
hearing  the  bold  and  open  avowal  (h>m  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  present  administration  would 
shape  their  measures  for  the  purpose  of  operat- 
ing on  the  cominff  contest  ?  But  (said  Mr.  T.) 
there  was  something  exceedingly  ricUculous  in 
the  idea  of  the  administration  party — and  such 
a  party,  too ! — coming  into  the  Representative 
hall,  and  telling  its  members  that  it  had  the 
power  to  dispose  of  the  various  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  at  its  pleasure,  and  controlling 
the  votes  of  nearly  three  nullions  of  freemen  by 
means  of  its  veto  power,  and  the  power  of  tip- 
pointment  and  removaL" 

Mr.  Gushing  had  belonged  to  the  federal 
party,  since  called  whig,  up  to  the  time  that  he 
Joined  Mr.  Tyler,  and  had  been  all  that  time  a 
fierce  assailant  of  the  democratic  party :  the 
energy  with  whi6h  he  now  attacked  that  party, 
and  the  warmth  with  which  he  wooed  the 
other,  brought  on  him  many  reproaches,  some 
rough  and  cutting — some  tender  and  depreca- 
tory ;  as  this  fh>m  Mr.  Thompson : 

^  The  gentleman  exulted  in  the  fiite  of  the 
whig  party,  and  told  them  with  much  satis&o- 
tion  that  their  party  was  destroyed.  Now,  let 
him  ask  the  gentleman,  in  the  utmost  sincerity 
of  his  heart,  whether  he  did  not  feel  some  little 
mortification  and  regret  when  he  saw  the  ban- 
ner under  which  he  had  so  often  rallied  trail- 
ing in  the  dust,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
those  against  whom  he  had  fought  for  so  many 
years?" 

Foremost  of  the  wh^gs  in  aeal  and  activity, 
Mr.  Gushing,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  party,  was  appointed  when  the  presiden- 
tial vote  of  1840  was  counted  in  the  House,  as 
one  of  the  committee  of  two  to  wait  upon  Gen- 
eral Harrison  and  formally  make  known  to  him 
his  election.  In  two  months  afterwards  Gene- 
ral Harrison  died— Mr.  Tyler  became  President 
and  quit  the  whigs :  Mr.  Gushing  quit  at  the 
same  time;  and  not  content  with  quitting, 
threw  all  the  obloquy  upon  them  which,  for 
fifteen  years,  he  had  lavished  upon  the  de- 
mocracy ;  and  in  quitting  the  whigs  he  reversed 
his  conduct  in  all  the  meaaorea  of  hia  life,  and 


without  giving  a  reason  fbr  the  change  in  a 
single  instance.  Mr.  Garret  Davis  summed  up 
these  dianges  in  a  scathing  peroration,  fim 
which  some  extracts  are  here  given : 

"  The  gentleman  ooeupiea  a  strange  pontioii, 
and  puts  forth  extraordmary  notiona.  coamdtr- 
ing  the  measures  and  principles  which  be  aJ- 
ways,  until  the  commencement  of  thia  admini*- 
tration,  advocated  with  so  mudi  seal  and  ability. 
I  had  read  many  of  his  speedies  before  I  knew 
him.  I  admirGa  his  talents  and  attainments; 
I  approved  of  the  soundnras  of  his  Tiewi^  nd 
was  instructed  and  fortified  in  my  own.  Bat 
he  is  wonderfhll^  metamorphosed ;  and  I  tlunk 
if  he  will  examme  the  matter  deliberately,  hb 
will  find  it  to  Iw  quite  as  tme,  that  he  bss 
broken  his  neck  pcditically  in  jamniBg  hii 
somersets,  as  that  'ue  whig  par^  has  sno^fd 
out  its  brains  agamst  the  fixed  fiict.'  He  tdb 
us  that  part^  is  nothii^  but  an  asnociatiop  cf 
men  strugglmg  for  power;  Kod  that  he  con- 
temns measures — that  measures  are  not  princi- 
ples. The  gentleman  must  have  been  readiiig 
the  celebrated  treatise,  *Tho  Prince.'  lor  sneh 
dicta  are  of  the  school  of  Machiavelli ;  and  hit 
sudden  and  total  abandonment  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  measures,  to  which  he  wu  ai 
strongly  pledged  as  any  whiff,  eood  and  tine, 
proves  that  he  had  studied  Ins  lesson  to  some 
purpose.  At  the  extra  sessbn  of  1837,  he  op- 
posed the  sub-treasury  in  a  very  elabonte 
speech,  in  which  we  find  these  passsges:  *  We 
are  to  have  a  government  paper  cnrrencT,  re- 
cognizable by  the  government  of  the  Lnited 
States^  and  emplo3red  in  its  dealings ;  bat  it  if 
to  be  irredeemable  government  paper.*  '  If  the 
scheme  were  not  too  laughingly  absurd  tospepd 
time  in  aiding  about  it  senooaly ;  if  the  mis- 
chiefs of  a  government  paper  currency  had  not 
had  an  out-and-out  trial  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  I  might  discmss  it  as  a  question  cf  po- 
litical economv.  But  I  will  not  occupy  the 
committee  in  this  way.  I  am  astounded  at  the 
fatuity  of  any  set  of  men  who  can  think  cf  any 
such  project'  This  is  what  he  said  of  the  sab- 
treasury.  Now,  he  is  the  unscmpuloas  advocste 
of  the  exchequer,  a  measure  embodyiiK  both 
the  sub-treasury  and  a  great  oiganisea  gor- 
emment  bank,  and  fraught  with  more  frightful 
dangers  than  nis  own  excited  imagination  btd 
pictured  in  the  whole  three  yemn, 

^  He  was  one  of  the  standiest  supporters  of 
a  United  States  bank.  He  characterised  *the 
refusal  of  the  late  Preudent  (Jackson)  to  si^ 
the  bill  re-chartering  the  bank,  like  the  remonl 
of  the  deposits,  to  be  in  defiance  and  vioktion 
of  the  popular  wilL'  and  characteriied  as  Micit- 
ous  the  periods  of  time  when  we  possessed  s 
national  hank,  and  as  calamitous  the  periods 
that  we  were  without  them,  sayiiw — ^  Twice  for 
lone  periods  of  time,  have  we  tned  a  natiooal 
^  bank,  and  in  each  period  it  hu  folfilM  its  ap- 
!  pointed  purpose  of  supplying  a  safe  and  equal 
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currency,  and  of  rettiilatiog  and  oontrolUng  the 
isBoea  of  the  State  bukB.  Twice  have  we  tried 
for  a  few  years  to  drag  on  without  a  national 
bank,  and  each  of  these  experiments  has  been  a 
season  of  disaster  and  oonrasion.'  And  yet,  sir, 
be  has  denied  that  he  was  erer  the  supporter 
of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  rabid  rerilers  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

<"  He  was  fbr  Mr.  Clay's  land  Inll;  and  he  has 
abandoned,  and  now  contemns  it  No  man  has 
been  more  freouent  and  unsparing  in  his  de- 
nunciations of  Qeneral  Jackson ;  and  now  he  is 
the  ^cophantic  eulogist  of  the  old  hero.  He 
was  the  unflinching  defender  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  powers  of  Congress.  This  ad- 
ministration has  not  only  resorted  to  the  most 
flagitious  abuse  of  the  Teto  power,  but  has  re- 
newed CTery  other  assault  open  or  insidious,  of 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  upon  Con- 
ffress,  which  he,  at  the  time,  so  indignantiy  re- 
buked; and  he  now  justifies  them  all.  He 
has  gone  fer  ahead  of  the  eztremest  pararites  of 
executiTo  power.  John  Tyler  vetoed  four  acts 
of  Congress  which  the  genUeman  had  voted  for, 
and  stnnge,  by  his  subUe  sophistry,  he  defend- 
ed each  of  the  vetoes ;  and  most  stran|pe,  when 
the  House,  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  voted  again  npon  the  measures, 
bis  vote  was  recorded  in  their  mvor,  and  to  over- 
rule the  verv  vetoes  of  which  he  had  Just  hem 
the  venal  advocate.^ 

This  versatility  of  Mr.  Cashing,  in  the  sup- 
port of  vetoes,  was  one  of  the  striking  qualities 
developed  in  his  present  change  of  parties.  He 
had  condemned  the  exercise  of  that  power  in 
General  Jackson  in  the  case  of  the  Buik  of  the 
United  States,  and  dealt  out  upon  him  unmeaa- 
nred  denunciation  for  that  act:  now  he  became 
the  supporter  of  all  the  vetoes  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
even  when  those  vetoes  condemned  his  own 
votes,  and  when  they  condemned  the  fiscal  bank 
charter  which  Mr.  Tyler  himself  had  devised 
and  arranged  for  Congress.  He  became  the 
diampion,  unrivalled,  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Clay,defaiding  them  in  all  things ;  but  now  in 
attadiing  Mr.  Clay  whom  he  had  so  long,  and 
until  so  recentiy,  so  closely,  followed  and  loudly 
applauded,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  severe 
denunciations  of  that  gentleman's  friends. 


OHAPTBB   OXXI. 

HATAL  SXPERDITUKXB,  AHD  ADMINiaTBATIOH : 
ATT11IPT8  AT  BXTOBM:  ABORTIYS. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  this  branch  of  the 
service  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter,  the  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  pro- 
posed to  limit  the  whole  number  of  petty  ofiB- 
cers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen  and 
boys  in  the  service  to  7,500;  and  Mr.  Slidell 
moved  an  amendment  to  get  rid  of  some  50  or 
60  masters'  mates  who  had  been  illegally  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Secretary  Henshaw,  during  his 
brief  administration  of  the  naval  department  in 
the  interval  between  his  nomination  by  Mr. 
Tyler  and  his  rejection  by  the  Senate.  These 
motions  brought  on  a  debate  of  much  interest 
on  the  condition  of  the  navy  itself  the  necessity 
of  a  peace  establishment^  and  the  reformation 
of  abuses.    Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee — 

"  Expressed  himself  gratified  to  see  the  limita- 
tion proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affikirs ;  that  he  had  long  believed 
that  we  should  have  a  peace  establishment  for 
the  navy,  as  well  as  ttie  army;  and  that  the 
number  of  ofiBcers  and  men  in  each  should  be 
limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  service. 
Heretofore  the  navy  had  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  only  limited  by  the  ap- 
propriation bills,  m  urged  upon  the  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Committee  the  propriety  of  reduc- 
ing still  Airther.  If  he  did  not  misunderstand 
the  amendment,  it  proposed  to  man  the  number 
of  vessels  required  for  the  next  year  in  the  same 
way  that  we  would  do  in  time  of  war,  as  we 
have  heretofore  done.  He  thought  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  the  complement  of  men  re- 
quired for  each  ship  in  war  and  in  peace.  He 
read  a  table,  showing  that  in  the  British  service, 
first  dass  men-of-war  of  120  guns,  in  time  of 
peace  had  on  board  (ofBcers,  men^  and  marines) 
886  men.  whilst  the  same  dass  m  our  senrioe 
had  on  board  1^200,  officeri^  men,  and  marines 
—near  one-third  more  officers  and  men  in  the 
American  service  than  were  employed  in  the 
British.  The  Uble  showed  about  the  same  dif- 
ference in  vessels  of  inferior  siie.  He  thought 
the  number  of  men  and  officers  should  be  regu- 
lated for  a  peace,  and  not  a  war  establishment 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Committee  would  so  shape  his  amend- 
ment as  to  fix  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
for  a  peace  establishment  He  was  desirous  of 
having  a  peace  establishment  and  the  expendir 
torsB  pn^wriy  i^gohled.    This  brandi  of  this 
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seirice,  together  with  the  annj,  were  the  mat 
sources  of  expenditure.  He  rm  a  table,  show- 
ing the  expenditures  of  these  branches  of  the 
public  service  from  1821  to  1842,  as  follows : 
($235,000,000.)  He  said  the  oountrfwould  be 
astonished  to  see  the  immense  sums  expended 
on  the  armj  and  navy;  and,  as  he  thought, 
without  any  adequate  return  to  the  country. 
He  could  see  no  adyantage  to  the  country  from 
this  immense  expenditure — no  adequate  return. 
He  was  aware  of  the  excuse  made  for  it— the  pro- 
tection of  our  commerce.  This  was  a  mere  pre- 
text—an excuse  ibr  throwing  upon  the  public 
treasury  an  immense  number  of  men,  who  might 
be  much  more  profitably  to  the  country  employed 
in  other  occupations.  He  alluded  to  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron  and  the  expenditures  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  on  that  sea ;  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  exnenditures  at 
that  station  equalled  the  whole  of  toe  commerce 
east  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar— that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  country  to  pay  for  the  com- 
merce than  protect  it ;  that  there  was  no  more 
need  to  protect  our  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  Uiere  was  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Such  a  thing  as  pirates  in  that  sea  had  been 
scarcely  heard  of  m  the  last  twenty  years.  He 
expressed  his  determination  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  hoped  the  chairman  would  so 
shape  it  as  to  make  a  regular  peace  establish- 
ment" 

The  member  from  Tennessee  was  entirely 
right  in  his  desire  for  a  naval  peace  establish- 
ment, but  the  principle  on  which  such  an  es- 
tablishment should  be  formed,  was  nowhere  de- 
veloped. It  was  generally  treated  as  a  naval 
question,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  na- 
val marine— others  a  commercial  question,  de- 
pendent upon  our  amount  of  commerce ;  while, 
in  fact,  it  is  a  political  question,  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  world.  Protection  of  commerce 
is  the  reason  always  alleged :  that  reason,  pur- 
sued into  its  constituent  parts,  would  always  in- 
volve two  inquiries,  and  both  of  them  to  be  an- 
swered in  reference  to  the  amount  of  commerce, 
and  its  dangers  in  any  sea.  To  measure  the 
amount  of  a  naval  peace  establishment,  and  its 
distribution  in  diflbrent  seas,  the  amount  of 
danger  must  be  considered :  and  that  is  con- 
stantly varying  with  the  changing  state  of  the 
world.  The  great  seat  of  danger  was  formerly 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and  squadrons  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  that  danger  were 
sent  there :  since  the  extirpation  of  the  pirati- 
cal powers  on  the  coast  of  the  sea,  there  is  no 
danger  to  commerce  there,  and  no  need  for  any 
protection ;  yet  larger  squadrons  are  sent  there 


than  ever.  Formerly  there  was  pirMj  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  protection  was  needed  then: 
now  there  is  no  piracy,  and  no  protection  need- 
ed, and  yet  a  home  squadron  must  watdi  those 
islands.  So  of  other  places.  There  is  no  dasfer 
in  many  places  now  in  whidi  there  was  mock 
formerly ;  and  where  we  have  most  commetce 
there  is  no  danger  at  alL  This  protectaon,  tbe 
object  of  a  naval  peace  establishment^  is  only  re- 
quired against  lawless  or  barbarian  powen: 
such  powers  require  the  presenoe  of  i 
of  war  to  restrain  their  pirattoal 
The  great  powers  which  recognise  the  lawiof 
nations,  need  no  such  n^gotiatcnrs  as  men-ol^wat 
They  do  not  commit  depredations  to  be  re- 
dressed by  a  broadside  into  a  town :  if  they  do 
injury  to  commerce  it  is  either  aoddental,  cr 
in  pursuance  to  some  supposed  rig^t :  and  is 
either  case  friendly  ministers  are  to  inert leftfi, 
and  the  political  power  to  resolve,  befi»e  cbbdob 
are  fired.  Here  then  is  the  measure  of  a  peise 
establishment :  it  is  in  the  number  and  powv 
of  the  barbarian  or  half-barbarian  powers  whkk 
are  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  Witjims,  asd 
whose  lawless  propensities  can  only  be  it- 
strained  by  the  fear  of  immediate 
There  are  but  few  of  these  powers  at  ] 
much  fewer  than  there  were  fifty  years  ago^ 
and  can  only  be  found  by  going  to  the  eztresu- 
ties  of  the  globe—and  are  of  no  foroe  whoi 
found,  and  can  be  kept  in  perfect  order  hj 
cruisers.  As  for  the  squadrcms  kept  up  in  tiie 
Mediterranean,  the  Pacific  coast,  Brasil,  and 
East  Indies,  they  are  there  without  a  reason, 
and  against  all  reason — have  nothing  to  do  bat 
stay  abroad  three  years,  and  then  come  home- 
to  be  replaced  by  another  f<Hr  another  three 
years :  and  so  on,  until  there  shall  be  refona 
Better  fiu-,  if  all  these  squadrons  are  to  be  kept 
up,  that  they  should  remain  at  home,  spendisg 
their  money  at  home  instead  of  abroad,  and  jmt 
as  serviceable  to  commerce.  As  for  the  boBt 
squadron,  that  was  estaUished  by  law,  withost 
reason,  and  should  be  suppressed  without  delay : 
and  as  fer  the  African  squadron,  that  wasestdh 
lishod  by  treaty  to  please  Great  Britain,  and 
ought,  in  the  first  plaoe^  not  to  have  been  estab- 
lished at  all ;  and  in  the  second  place,  sbooU 
have  been  suppressed  as  soon  as  the  five  yean^ 
obligation  to  keep  it  up  had  expired. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  spoke  to  the  body  of 
the  case,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  salject| 
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and  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  nayy— bat  not  such 
a  fiseling  as  ooald  wink  at  its  abuses.    He  said : 

**  He  trusted  he  was  the  Terj  last  person  who 
would  detract  from  the  weU-merited  fame  of  the 
naTj ;  but  he  had  another  rule  of  action :  he 
would  endeavor  so  to  vote  in  relation  to  this 
Bulgect,  as  to  check,  if  possible,  what  he  be- 
lieved the  gross  and  extravagant  expen^ture 
of  public  money:  and  he  refeirod  genUemen,  in 
corroboration  of  this  assertion  that  there  was 
extravagance  in  the  expenditures,  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Maval  Affairs.  The  facts 
which  stared  them  in  the  &ce  from  every  quar- 
ter justified  him  in  the  assertion  that  there  was 
pross  extravagance.  Mr.  H.  referred  to  various 
Items  of  expenditure^  in  proof  of  the  existence 
of  extravagance." 

"Mr.  Hamlin  pointed  to  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  officers  in  the  navy, 
constantly  augmenting  in  a  time  of  peace,  in- 
stead of  being  diminished  as  the  public  good  re- 
quired: 

"  He  produced  tables,  taken  from  official  re- 
turns, to  show  that  the  greater  number  of  these 
officers  were  necessarily  unemployed,  and  were 
spending  their  time  at  home  in  idleness.  He 
had  nothing  to  urge  against  any  officer  of  the 
navy ;  they  could  not  be  blamed  for  receiving 
the  allowance  which  the  law  gave  them, 
whether  employed  or  not  5 — ^but  he  asked  gen- 
tlemen to  examine  the  great  disparity  between 
the  number  of  naval  officer^  as  regulated  by 
statute,  and  the  number  now  m  existence." 

This  was  said  before  the  naval  school  was 
created :  since  the  establishment  of  that  school, 
aaough  are  legally  appointed  to  officer  a  great 
navy.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  midshipmen  con- 
stantly there,  coming  off  by  annual  deliveries, 
and  demanding  more  ships  and  commissions 
than  the  public  service  and  the  public  Treasury 
can  bear.  lUegal  appointments  have  ceased,  but 
the  evil  of  excessive  appointments  is  greater 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Hamlin  produced  some  items  of  extrava- 
gance, one  of  which  he  simimed  up,  showing 
as  the  result  that  $2,142  97  was  expended  at 
one  hospital  in  liquors  for  the  "sick,"  and  810,- 
288  53  for  provisions :  and  then  went  on  to  say : 

"The  amount  expended  within  a  period  of 
one  year  on  the  coast  of  Florida  by  the  com- 
mander of  this  little  squadron,  was  five  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars;  and  yet  the  gentleman  frt>m  Sou& 
Carolina  found  in  this  nothine  to  induce  the 
House  to  restrict  the  appropriations.  Mr.  H.  1 
said  he  would  go  for  the  amendment     He  I 


would  go  for  any  thing  to  stop  the  drafts  these 
keches  were  making  on  the  Trcasuiy.  His 
principal  object,  however,  in  rising,  was  to  call 
on  the  members  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  econo- 
my that  they  made  at  the  b^^inning  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  he  trusted  that  now  that  they  had  the 
opportunity  they  would  redeem  them.  He  was 
from  a  commercial  State,  and  would  be  the  last 
man  to  do  any  act  that  would  be  injurious  to 
commerce ;  nut  he  did  not  understand  how 
commerce  could  be  beoeflted  or  protected  by 
suffering  this  enormous  and  pofligate  waste  of 
public  money  to  be  continued.  By  introducing 
a  proper  system  of  economy  and  accountability, 
the  navy  would  be  more  efficient,  and  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  able  to  employ  more  ships 
and  more  guns  to  protect  commerce  than  they 
now  did." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  several  members,  and 
went  on  to  speak  of  abuses  in  the  navy  expen- 
ditures, and  the  irresponsibilily  of  officers : 

*^  There  was  an  old  maxim  in  the  navr,  that 
there  was  no  law  for  a  post-captain,  and  really 
the  adage  seined  now  to  be  verified.  The  navy 
OuAd  Mr.  H.)  is  utterly  without  law,  and  the 
document  just  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  FMr.  QaMLiNl  showing  nie  expenditures 
of  the  Tlori&  squadron,  proved  it.  Such  con- 
duct as  was  described  in  that  document  ought 
to  make  every  American  blush ;  but  what  was 
the  result  of  it  ?  Wliy,  the  officer  came  forward 
and  demanded  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Mr. 
Henshaw^  extra  compensation  as  commander 
of  a  foreign  squadron,  and  the  Secretary  paid 
him  from  five  to  seven  thousand  dollars  more. 
It  was  to  correct  a  thousand  such  abuses  as  this, 
that  had  crept  into  the  navy,  that  he  would  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  had  been  read  for  the 
information  of  the  committee.  Mr.  H.  went  on 
to  comment  on  the  large  amount  of  money  un- 
necessarily expoided  for  the  navy.  We  have, 
said  he,  twice  as  many  officers  as  there  is  any 
use  for,  and  they  receive  higher  pay  than  tlie 
officers  of  any  navy  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Hale  believed  we  had  too  many  navy- 
yards,  and  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  one 
nearest  his  own  home,  as  an  exemplification  of 
his  opinion,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire — 

"Where  were  stationed  twenty-six  officers, 
at  an  expense  of  $30,000  a  year,  and  all  to  com- 
mand six  seamen  and  twelve  ordinary  seamen. 
This  yard  was  commanded  by  a  post-captain ; 
and  what  duties  had  he  to  perfonn  ?  Why,  just 
nothing.  What  had  the  commander  to  do  ? 
Why,  to  help  the  ci^>tain ;  and  as  for  the  lieu- 
tenants, they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  or- 
ders to  the  midshipmen." 

The  movemeot  ended  without  results,  and  so 
of  all  desultory  eUSoria  at  reform  at  any  timo. 
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Abosee  in  the  expenditure  of  pablio  money  are 
not  of  a  natare  to  smrender  at  the  first  eom- 
mone,  nor  to  yield  to  any  thing  but  perseyering 
and  powerful  efforts.  A  solitary  member,  or  a 
few  members,  can  rarely  aooomplish  any  thing. 
The  ready  and  efiBdent  remedy  lies  with  the  ad- 
ministration, but  for  that  purpose  a  Jefferson  is 
wanted  at  the  head  of  the  goremment— a  man 
not  merely  of  the  right  prindples,  but  of  admin- 
istratiTe  talent,  to  know  how  to  i^ly  his  eco- 
nomical doctrines.  Such  a  President  would 
now  find  a  great  field  for  economy  and  re- 
trenchment in  reducing  our  present  expendi- 
tures about  the  one-half— fi?om  sereniy  odd 
millions  to  thirty  odd.  Next  after  an  adnunis- 
tration  should  come  some  hq^i-spirited  and  per- 
severing young  men,  who  would  lay  hold,  each 
of  some  great  abuse^  and  pursue  it  without  truce 
or  mercy — year  in,  and  year  out — until  it  was 
extirpated.  Some  such  may  arise-~one  to  take 
hold  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  army,  one  of  the 
dyil  and  cUiplomatii>— and  gain  honor  for  them- 
selves and  good  for  their  country  at  the  same 
time. 


GHAPTBB   OXXII. 

CHINEBE  MISSION :  MB.  CUBHING'8  APPOINT. 
MENT  AND  NSQOTUTION. 

Ten  days  before  the  end  of  the  session  1842*^3, 
there  was  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives a  bill  reported  fiK>m  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Relations,  to  provide  the  means  of 
opening  future  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  The  bill  was  unusually 
worded,  and  gave  rise  to  critidBm  and  objec- 
tion.   It  ran  thus : 

^  That  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dolhus  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby jippropriated  and  plaoea 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  future 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Chinese  Empire  on  terms  of  national 
equal  reciprocity ;  the  said  sum  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  President,  under  the  restrictions  and 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  first  of 
Jul^.  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety, 
entitled  '  An  act  providing  the  means  of  inter- 
course between  the  Unit^  States  and  foreign 
nations.' " 


This  bill  was  unusual,  and  olfjeetioiiable  in  an 
its  features.  It  appropriated  a  gro«  sum  to 
be  disposed  of  for  its  object  as  the  President 
pleased,  being  the  first  instance  in  a  poblie  act 
of  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  speeiflo  appro- 
priations which  Mr.  Jefferson  introdneed  as  one 
of  the  great  reforms  of  the  r^ublkan  or  demo- 
cratic party.  It  withdrew  the  settleoieiit  «f 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  from  the  Tkwioy 
officers,  governed  by  law,  to  the  PresidflBi  Ida* 
sel^  governed  by  his  discretion.  It  was  coped 
firom  the  act  of  July  Ist^  1790,  but  under  ci^ 
cumstanoes  wholly  dissimilar,  and  in  violatioa 
of  the  rule  which  condemned  g^roaa,  and  veqiidiid 
specific,  appropriations.  That  act  was  mads  ii 
the  infitfK^  of  our  government,  and  wfaea  pn- 
liminary,  informal,  and  private  steps  were  OBoet- 
sary  to  be  taken  before  pubUc  n^gotiatioot  wM 
be  ventured.  It  was  under  that  act  that  Ifr. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  was  privately  aathoriMd  hj 
President  Washington  to  have  the  unoAdal  i»- 
terviews  with  the  British  ndnlstry  whidi  npracd 
the  way  for  the  public  mission  whidi  ended  ii 
the  commercial  treaty  of  1794.  Private  ad- 
vances were  necessary  with  several  powcn^  k 
order  to  avoid  rebuff  in  a  public  refUasl  to  tmft 
with  us.  Great  latitude  of  discretion  was,  tkeie- 
fore,  entrusted  to  the  President ;  and  that  Prad- 
dent  was  Washington.  A  gross  sum  was  pot 
into  his  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  sboold 
deem  proper  for  its  olyect,  that  of 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
and  to  account  for  such  part  of  the  < 
of  the  sum  as,  in  his  judgment^  might  be  Bodi 
public,  and  he  was  limited  in  the  sums  he  mjgH 
allow  to  $9,000  outfit,  and  $9,000  salaiy  too 
full  minister— to  $4,500  per  annum  to  a  diaigl 
de  afiaires— and  to  $1,350  to  a  secretaiy  of  lo> 
gation.  This  bill  for  the  Chinese  mtssioa  wm 
firamed  upon  that  eariy  act  of  1790,  and  cno 
adopted  its  mode  of  accounting  fyr  the  mosey 
by  leaving  it  to  the  President  to  suppiess  tk 
items  of  Uie  expenditure,  when  he  should  j«%i 
it  proper.  The  bill  was  loose  and  latttodbooi 
enough  to  shock  the  democratic  sids  of  tki 
House  I  but  not  enough  so  to  sstiafy  its  ftiorii; 
and  accordmgly  the  first  movement  was  to  en- 
large the  President's  discretion,  by  strikisg 
fhmi  the  bill  the  word  ''restrictions''  idnek 
applied  to  his  application  of  the  money.  Mr. 
Adams  made  the  motion,  and  as  he  informed  the 
House  in  the  course  of  the  disoossioiLat  the  is- 
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stanoeand  Moordmg  to  the  wiah  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (Mr.  Webster).  This  motkm 
gave  rise  to  miu:h  olgection.  Mr.  Meriwether, 
a  member  of  the  committee  which  had  reported 
the  bill,  q>oke  first;  and  said: 

"He  opposed  the  amendment.  If  he  under- 
stood  its  effect,  it  would  be  to  leave  the  mission 
without  any  restriction.  The  bill,  as  it  came 
from  ibe  Committee  on  Forei^  Afiairs,  placed 
tliis  mission  on  the  same  footmg  as  other  mis- 
sions. The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  wished 
the  whole  sum  placed  at  his  own  disposal  and 
control— wished  it  left  to  him  to  pay  as  much 
as  hd  pleased.  He  (Mr.  M.)  did  not  consider 
tlus  mission  to  China  as  a  matter  of  so  mudi 
importance  as  had  been  clidmed  for  it  He 
thought  it  would  be  difOcult  to  persuade  the 
peopfe  of  that  country  to  change  their  polity, 
ffive  up  their  aversion  to  foreigners,  and  enter 
mto  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
He  wished,  at  any  rate,  to  have  this  mission 
^aced  on  the  same  footing  as  other  missions. 
He  Imew  not  how  the  whole  of  this  sum  of 
1^0,000  was  to  be  expended,  althoujgh  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  ForekrnAffiurs. 
Our  ministers  generally  receive  99,000  a  year 
salary,  and  99,000  outfit  Now,  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Mauachusetts  [Mr. 
Adams]  should  be  adopted,  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  President  to  pay  the  minister  who 
might  be  sent  to  Chma  ^,000  outfit,  and 
fj^fiOO  more  salary.  The  minister  would  be 
subject  to  no  expense,  would  go  out  in  a  na- 
tional vessel,  and  would  not  be  compelled  to 
land  until  it  suited  his  pleasure.  Why  make  a 
diflerence  in  the  case  of  China  ?  Was  that  mis- 
sion of  greater  importance  than  the  French  ? 
Look  at  Turkey— a  semi-barbarous  country — 
where  our  minister  received  $6,000  a  year.  He 
thou^t  if  $6,000  was  enough  for  the  services 
of  Commodore  Porter  at  Constantinople,  that 
sum  would  be  sufficient  for  any  minister  that 
m^t  be  sent  out  to  China.  When  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  committee  should  have 
been  disposed  o^  he  should  move  to  place  the 
mission  to  China  upon  the  same  footing  with 
that  to  Turkey." 

In  these  remarks  Mr.  Meriwether  shows  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  committee  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  usual  specific  form,  leaving 
the  accountability  to  the  usual  Treasury  settie- 
ment;  but  that  the  bill  was  changed  to  its 
present  shape  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Some  members  placed  their  oljec- 
tions  on  the  ground  of  no  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration that  was  to  expend  the  money: 
thus,  Mr.  J.  C.  Chtf  k,  of  New  Tork : 

**  In  the  British  Parliament,  it  is  a  legitimate 
ground  of  olyeotioa  to  a  supply  bill,  uat  the 


objector  has  no  confidence  in  the  ministry. 
This  Inll  proposes  to  vest  in  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  a  large  disoretion  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  fi>r^  thousand  dollars  i  and  I 
agree  with  my  friend  from  Qeorgia  [Mr.  Mxai- 
wxtuxr],  that  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
the  propriety  of  giving  to  these  men  the  dis- 
bursement <n  any  money  not  imperiously  called 
for  by  the  ex^cncies  of  the  puUic  service.  I 
place  my  opposition  to  this  bill  solely  on  the 
ground  of  an  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the 
political  mtegrity  of  the  Preskient  and  some  of 
his  official  advisers." 

Mr.  Adams  relied  to  these  olg'ections : 

"  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  House  in  arguing  the  propriety  oTa 
mission  to  China.  The  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  sufficient  on  that  point 

"He  then  replied  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  pkoed 
too  much  confidence  in  the  Prerident^  and  that 
the  appropriation  was  to  be  made  without  re- 
striction. The  motion  which  hQ  had  submitted, 
to  strike  out  the  restrictions  of  law,  which  were 
aj^Uoable  to  other  diplomatic  t^nropriationa^ 
was  made  after  a  consultation  with  tne  Secretary 
of  State,  who  thought  that  to  impose  restric- 
tions miffht  embanmss  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations.'' 

Mr.  McKeon,  of  New  Tork,  opposed  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  mission  to  China,  believing  it  to 
be  unnecessary,  and  to  be  conducted  with  too 
much  pomp  and  expense,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  permanent  mission.    He  said : 

*^  There  was  nothing  so  very  peculiar  in  the 
case  of  China,  that  Congress  should  depart  from 
the  usual  restrictions  of  law,  which  applied  to 
diplomatic  appropriations  generally.  He  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  take  the  matter  quietly,  and 
go  about  it  in  a  quiet  business  manner.  I^ould 
the  bill  pass  as  reported  by  the  committee,  it 
would  authorize  a  minister  at  a  salair  of  99,000 
and  99,000  outfit  Pass  it  accordme  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentieman  from  Massachu- 
setU  [Mr.  Adams],  and  940,000  would  thereby 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive — 
more  than  he  (Mr.  McK.)  was  willing  to  see 
placed  in  the  nands  of  any  President.  He 
should  be  as  liberal  as  any  man  in  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  minister  and  secretary.  But  the 
appropriation  was  only  a  beginning.  The  largest 
ship  in  this  country  (the  Pennsylvania)  would 
no  doubt  be  selected  to  cany  out  whomsoever 
should  be  selected  as  minister,  in  order  to  give 
as  much  eclat  as  possible  to  our  country.  Then 
other  vessels  would  have  to  be  sent  to  accom- 
pany this  ship,  and  to  sail  where  her  size  would 
not  allow  her  to  go.  These,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia, would  have  to  be  provided  for  the  minis- 
ter $  and  this  940,000  would  be  but  a  beginnhig 
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of  the  expense.  He  concluded  bj  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  bilL  and  therebj  place 
the  whole  appropriation  at  tne  disposal  of  the 
President^  would  not  prevaiL" 

Mr.  Bronson,  of  Maine,  expressed  it  as  his 
oonTietion,  that  we  should  possess  more  infor- 
mation before  such  a  measure  as  that  of  sending 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China  should  be 
adopted.  He  should  prefer  having  a  commer- 
cial agent  for  the  present  The  question  was 
then  taken  on  Mr.  Adams's  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  resulted  in  its  adoption — 80  yotes  for 
it ;  55  against  it  The  preyious  question  being 
called,  the  bill  was  then  passed  without  fbrther 
debate  or  amendment— yeas  96 :  nays  59.  The 
nays  were: 

"  Me8srs.^Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Archibald  H. 
Arrington^  Charles  G.  Atherton,  Benjamin  A. 
Bidladc,  John  M.  Botts,  Darid  Bronson,  Milton 
Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Edmund  Burke.  "Wll- 
liam  0.  Butler,  PatridL  C.  Caldwell,  William 
B.  Campbell,  Zadock  Cas^,  John  C.  Clark, 
Nathan  Clifford,  Walter  Coles,  Benjamin  S. 
Cowen,  James  H.  Crayens,  George  W.  Craw- 
ford, Garrett  Dayis,  Andrew  W.  Doig,  William 
P.  Fessenden,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  A.  Lawrence 
Foster,  Roger  L.  Gamble,  James  Gerrj^  Wil- 
liam L.  Goggin,  WOliam  0.  Goode,  Willis  Green, 
William  A.  Harris  John  Hastings,  Samuel  L. 
Hays,  Jacob  Houck,  jr.,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter, 
John  W.  Jones,  Georee  M.  Keim,  Nathaniel  S. 
Littlefield,  Abraham  McClelhui,  James  J.  Mo- 
Kay,  John  McKeon.  Albert  G.  Marchand, 
Alfred  Marshall,  John  Maynard,  James  A. 
Meriwether,  John  Moore,  Br^an  Y.  Owsley, 
Kenneth  Rayner,  John  R.  Reaing,  John  Rey- 
nolds, R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  James  Rogers,  Wil- 
liam Smith,  John  Snyder,  James  C.  Spri^, 
Edward  Stanley,  Lewis  Steenrod,  Charles  C. 
Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  Samuel  W.  TrottL" 

It  was  obseryed  that  Mr.  Gushing,  though  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
bill,  and  a  close  Mend  to  the  administration, 
took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  upon  this 
bill — ^neither  speaking  nor  yoting  for  or  against 
it:  a  circumstance  which  strengthened  the 
belief  that  he  was  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  it. 

It  was  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
when  the  bill  was  called  up  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Wright  of  New  York,  desired  to  know  the 
reason  for  so  large  an  appropriation  in  this  case. 
He  was  answered  by  Mr.  Archer,  the  senatorial 
reporter  of  the  bill,  who  said  it  was  not  intended 
tbftt  the  salary  of  the  minister,  or  agent,  together 
with  his  outfit)  should  exceed  918,(XX)  per  an- 


num— the  amount  usually  appropriated  for  sudi 
missions.  Supposing  the  mission  to  occupy  two 
years,  and  the  sum  is  not  too  much,  and  the  re- 
moteness of  the  country  to  be  negotiated  with, 
justifies  the  full  appropriation  in  adyanoe.  Mr. 
Wright  replied  that  the  explanation  was  not  at 
all  satisfiu^ry  to  him :  the  compwaaation  to  aa 
agent  in  China  could  be  yoted  annnallj,  and  ap- 
plied annually,  as  conyeniently  as  any  other. 
Mr.  Benton  objected  to  any  miasion  at  all,  and 
especially  to  such  a  one  as  the  bill  piofidsd  ki. 
He  argued  that — 

"  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  tr^iity  wA 
China,  was  proyed  by  the  fact  that  om  tndi 
with  that  country  had  been  going  on  well  with- 
out one  for  a  century  or  two,  and  was  now 
growing  and  increasing  constantly.  It  was  a 
trade  conducted  on  the  simple  and  eleomtaij 
prindnle  of  ^here  is  one^  and  ^  there  it  tit 
other  ^ — all  ready-money,  and  hard  money,  or 
good  products— no  credit  system,  no  paocr 
mone^.  For  a  long  time  this  trade  took  nothng 
but  silyer  dollars.  At  present  it  is  tiJupg  aomi 
other  artides,  and  especially  a  goodly  quanti^ 
of  Missouri  lead.  This  has  taken  place  without 
a  treaty,  and  without  an  agent  at  fKO.OOO  ex- 
pense. All  things  are  going  on  well  betweea 
us  and  the  Chinese.  Our  relations  are  paidf 
commercial,  conducted  on  the  simplest  princ^ki 
of  trade,  and  unconnected  with  politiod  yievs. 
China  has  no  political  connection  with  us.  She 
is  not  within  the  system,  or  circle,  of  Americu 
policy.  She  can  haye  no  designs  upon  n&,  cr 
yiews  in  relation  to  ua;  and  we  haye  no  neea of 
a  minister  to  watch  and  obserye  her  coodnct 
Politically  and  commercially  the  mission  is  use- 
less. By  the  Constitution,  all  the  minisun 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate;  but  this 
minister  to  China  is  to  be  called  an  agent)  and 
sent  out  by  the  President  without  the  ooosaiit 
of  the  Senate ;  and  thus,  by  imposing  a  fite 
name  upon  the  minister,  aefraod  the  Seniti 
of  theur  control  oyer  the  appointment  The 
enormity  of  the  sum  shows  that  the  mission  is 
to  be  more  expensiye  than  any  one  eyer  ant 
from  the  United  States ;  and  tliat  It  is  to  be  oat 
of  the  first  grade,  or  of  a  higher  grade  than  aaf 
known  in  our  country.  Nine  thousand  doUin 
per  annum,  and  the  same  for  an  outfit,  is  tbi 
highest  compensation  known  to  our  sernn; 
yet  this  $40,000  mission  may  doable  thtf 
amount  and  still  the  minister  be  only  called  la 
agent,  for  the  purpose  of  ohfiating  the  Seaite 
out  or  its  control  oyer  the  appointment  The 
bill  is  fraudulent  in  reUtion  to  the  compenHtiaB 
to  be  giyen  to  this  ambassadorial  agoit  Ne 
sum  is  fixed,  but  he  is  to  take  what  he  pkosei 
for  himself  and  his  suite.  He  and  they  are  to 
help  themselyes ;  and,  firom  the  amount  allowed, 
they  may  help  themaehres  liberaUy.  ^  ^ 
other  cases,  sahufiea  and  compensstioMaiefiiod 
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by  law.  and  graduated  by  time;  here  there 
is  no  limit  of  either  money  or  time.  This 
mission  goes  by  the  job— $40,000  for  the 
job — ^without  regard  to  time  or  cost  A  sum- 
mer's work,  or  a  year's  work,  it  is  all  the 
same  thing:  it  is  a  job,  and  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  enable  a  gentleman,  who  loves  to 
travel  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  extend  his  travels 
to  the  Celestial  Empire  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  write  a  book.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  is  a  fraud  upon  the  Trea- 
sury. In  all  cases  of  foreign  missions,  except 
where  secret  services  are  to  be  performed,  and 
spies  and  informers  to  be  dealt  with,  the  ao> 
counts  are  settled  at  the  Treasury  Department, 
by  Uie  proper  accounting  officers ;  when  secret 
services  are  to  be  covcr^  the  fund  out  of  which 
they  are  paid  is  then  called  the  contingent 
foreign  intercourse  fund ;  and  are  settled  at  the 
State  Department,  upon  a  simple  certificate  from 
the  President,  that  the  money  has  been  applied 
according  to  its  intention.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  notorious  John  Henry  obtained  his 
$50,000  during  the  late  war ;  and  that  various 
other  sums  have  been  paid  out  to  secret  agents 
at  different  times.  To  this  I  do  not  object 
Every  government,  in  its  foreign  intercourse, 
must  luive  recourse  to  agent&L^  and  have  the 
benefit  of  some  services,  whicn  would  be  de- 
feated if  made  public ;  and  which  must^  there- 
fore, be  veiled  in  secrecy,  and  paid  for  privately. 
This  must  happen  in  all  governments ;  but  not 
BO  in  this  case  of  the  Chinese  mission;  Here, 
secrecy  is  intended  for  what  our  own  minister, 
his  secretary,  and  his  whole  suite,  are  to  receive. 
Not  only  what  they  may  give  in  bribes  to 
Chinese,  but  what  they  may  take  in  pay  to 
themselves,  is  to  be  a  secret.  All  is  secret  and 
irresponsible !  And  it  will  not  do  to  assimilate 
this  mission  to  the  oldest  government  in  the 
world,  to  the  anomalous  and  anonymous  mis- 
sions to  revolutionary  countries.  Such  an  ana- 
log has  been  attempted  in  defence  of  this 
mission,  and  South  American  examples  cited ; 
but  the  cases  are  not  analogous.  Informal 
agencies,  with  secret  objects,  are  proper  to  revo- 
lutionary govemmonts  ;  but  here  is  to  be  a 
public  mission,  and  an  imposing  one— the 
grandest  ever  sent  out  from  the  United  States. 
— To  attempt  to  assimilate  such  a  mission  to  a 
John  Henry  case,  or  to  a  South  American  agency, 
ia  absurd  and  impudent ;  and  is  a  fraud  upon 
the  system  of  accountability  to  which  all  our 
missions  are  subjected. 

^  The  sum  proposed  is  the  same  that  is  in  the 
act  of  1790,  upon  which  the  bill  is  framed. 
That  act  appropriated  $40,000 :  but  for  what  ? 
For  one  mission  ?  one  man  ?  one  agent  ?  one 
by  himself^  one  ?  No.  Not  at  all.  That  appro- 
priation of  1790  was  for  all  the  missions  of  the 
year — all  of  ever}'  kind — public  as  well  as  secret: 
the  for^  thousand  dollars  in  this  bill  is  for  one 
man.  The  whole  diplomatic  appropriation  in 
the  time  of  Washington  is  now  to  be  given  to 
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one  man :  and  it  is  known  pretty  well  who  it 
is  to  be.  Forty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  one 
of  our  citizens  to  get  to  Peking,  and  to  bump  his 
head  nineteen  times  on  the  ground,  to  get  the 
privilege  of  standing  up  in  the  presence  of  his 
majesty  of  the  celestial  empire.  And  this  is 
our  work  in  the  last  night  of  this  Congress. 
It  is  now  midnight:  and,  like  the  mi<hught 
which  preceded  tne  departure  of  the  elder 
Adams  fi*om  the  government,  the  whole  time  is 
spent  in  making  and  filling  offices.  Ftoviding 
for  favorites,  wad  feedmg  out  of  the  public  crib, 
is  the  only  work  of  those  whose  brief  reign  is 
drawine  to  a  close,  and  who  have  been  alx^ady 
compelled  by  Public  sentiment  to  undo  a  part  of 
their  work.  The  bankrupt  act  is  repeued  by 
the  Congress  that  made  it ;  the  distribution  act 
has  shared  the  same  fitte ;  and  if  they  had 
another  session  to  sit,  the  mandamus  act  aeainst 
the  States,  the  habeas  corpus  against  the  States, 
this  Chinese  mission,  and  all  the  other  acts,  would 
be  undone.  It  would  be  the  true  realization  of 
the  story  of  the  queen  who  unravelled  at  night 
the  web  that  she  wove  during  the  day.  As  it  is, 
enough  has  been  done,  and  ui^one,  to  characterize 
this.  Congress — ^to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of 
Ulysses'  wife — not  because  ^like  the  virtuous 
Penelope)  it  resisted  seduction — ^but  because, 
like  her,  its  own  hands  unravelled  its  own 
work." 

Mr.  Archer  replied  that  the  ignominious  pros- 
trations heretofore  required  of  foreign  ministers 
in  the  Imperial  Chinese  presence,  were  all  abol- 
ished by  the  treaty  with  Qreat  Britain,  and  that 
the  Chinese  government  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  extend  to  the  United  States  all  the  benefits 
of  that  treaty,  and  this  mission  was  to  conclude 
the  treaty  which  she  wished  to  make.  Mr. 
Benton  replied,  so  much  the  less  reason  for 
sending  this  expensive  mission.  We  now  have 
the  benefits  of  the  British  treaty,  and  we  have 
traded  for  generations  with  China  without  a 
treaty,  and  without  a  quarrel,  and  can  continue 
to  do  so.  She  extends  to  us  and  to  all  nations 
the  benefits  of  the  British  treaty :  the  consul  at 
Canton,  Dr.  Paricer,  or  any  respectable  mer- 
chant there,  can  have  that  treaty  copied,  and 
sign  it  for  the  United  States ;  and  deem  himself 
well  paid  to  receive  the  fortieth  part  of  this 
Impropriation.  Mr.  Woodbury  wished  to  see  a 
limitation  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the  annual 
compensation,  and  moved  an  amendment  that 
not  more  than  nine  thousand  dollars,  exclusive 
of  outfit,  be  allowed  to  any  one  person  for  his 
annual  compensation.  Mr.  Archer  concurred  in 
the  limitation,  and  it  was  adopted.  Mr.  Benton 
then  retamed  to  one  of  his  original  oljections — 
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the  design  of  the  bill  to  cheat  the  Senate  out  of 
its  constitutional  control  over  the  appointment 
He  said  the  language  of  the  bill  was  studiously 
ambiguous.  Whether  the  person  was  to  be  a 
minister,  a  charge,  or  an  agent,  was  not  expressed. 
He  now  desired  to  know  whether  it  was  to  be 
understood  that  the  person  intended  for  this 
mission  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
alone,  without  asking  the  advioe  and  consent  of 
the  Senate?  Mr.  Archer  replied  that  he  had  no 
mformation  on  the  subject  Mr.  Conrad  of 
Louisiana,  said  that  he  would  move  an  amend- 
ment that  might  obriate  the  difficulty ;  he  would 
move  that  no  agent  be  appointed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Tins  amendment  was 
proposed,  and  adopted — 31  yeas  ;  9  nays. 
These  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 
House;  and,  thus  limited  and  qualified,  the 
bill  became  a  law. 

The  expected  name  did  not  come.  The  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  and  no  appointment  could  be 
made  until  the  next  session.  It  was  not  a  ya- 
cancy  happening  in  the  recess  which  the  Presi- 
dent coidd  fill  by  a  temporary  appointment,  to 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  next  session.  It 
was  an  original  office  created  during  the  ses- 
sion, and  must  be  filled  at  the  session,  or  wait 
until  the  next  one.  The  President  did  neither. 
There  were  two  constitutional  ways  open  to 
him — and  he  took  neither.  There  was  one 
unconstitutional  way — and  he  took  it  In 
brie^  he  made  the  appointment  in  the  recess ; 
and  not  only  so  madte  it,  but  sent  off  the  ap- 
pointee (Mr.  Caleb  Cushing)  also  in  the  recess. 
Scarcely  had  the  Senate  adjourned  when  it  was 
known  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  to  go  upon  this 
mission  as  soon  as  the  ships  could  be  got  ready 
to  couTey  him :  and  in  the  month  of  May  he  de- 
parted. This  was  palpably  to  avoid  the  action 
of  the  Senate,  where  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cushing  would  have  been  certain  of  rejection. 
He  had  already  been  three  times  rejected  in  one 
day  upon  a  nomination  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury— receiving  but  two  votes  on  the  last 
trial.  All  the  objectk>ns  which  applied  to  him 
ibr  the  Treasury  appointment,  were  equally  m 
force  for  the  Chinese  mission;  and  oUiers  be- 
sides. It  was  an  original  vacancy,  and  could 
not  be  filled  during  the  recess  by  a  temporary 
i^pointment  It  was  not  a  vacancy  *^  happen- 
ing "  in  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
to  be  temporarily  filled  without  the  Senate's 


previous  consent,  lest  the  public  interest  in  the 
meanwhile  should  suffer.  It  was  an  office 
created,  and  the  emolument  fixed,  during  the 
time  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress :  consequently  he  was  constitationaUy  inter- 
dicted from  receiving  it  during  tlie  continiianes 
of  that  term.  His  term  expired  on  the  third  of 
March :  he  was  constitutionallj  inelif^ble  up  to 
the  end  of  that  day :  and  this  upon  the  wofdi 
of  the  constitution.  Upon  the  reasons  and  ne- 
tives  of  the  constitution,  he  was  ineligible  Ibr 
ever.  The  reason  was,  to  prevent  corrupt  sod 
subservient  legislation-^to  prevent  imemben  of 
Congress  firom  conniving  or  assisting  at  the  ei- 
actment  of  laws  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
prevent  Presidents  firom  rewarding  legisiatxTe 
subservience.  Tested  upon  these  reaaons  Mr. 
Cushing  was  ineligible  after,  as  well  as  befon^ 
the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term :  uA 
such  had  been  the  practice  of  all  the  prefioai 
Presidents.  Even  in  the  most  innocent  CMO^ 
and  where  no  connivance  could  poasiUy  be 
supposed  of  the  member,  would  any  pwfiw 
President  appoint  a  member  to  a  place  wiUr  Ik 
term  expired,  which  he  could  not  receive  befoie 
it :  as  shown  in  Chapter  XXX  of  the  fint  vol- 
ume of  this  View.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Cushing 
all  the  reasons,  founded  in  the  motives  of  the 
constitutional  prohibition,  existed  to  forbid  his 
appointment  He  had  deserted  his  party  to 
join  Mr.  Tyler.  He  worked  for  him  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  and  even  deserted  himsdf  to 
support  him— as  in  the  two  tariff  bills  of  the 
current  session ;  for  both  of  whidi  he  voted, 
and  then  voted  against  them  when  vetoed:  Ibr 
which  he  was  taunted  by  Mr.  Granger,  of  Nev 
York.*  There  was  besides  a  special  provisioa 
in  the  law  under  which  he  was  appointed  to 

*  **  Mr.  Ortoger  obearred  tbmt  be  had  « Ibw  wordi  to  «7  to 
the  gentlMDAii  from  MaflsachnieUt  [Mr.  Ousmvo].  Wbtiht 
reflected  tbftt  that  genUenuui  h«d  TOifid  iDt  •Tcry  UU  tM  1k> 
PrMldent  bed  Tetoed,  tad  bed  tbea  defended  eveiy  v* 
wblcb  Oie  Preeldent  bed  tent  tbem,  be  bed  beea  aoteMi 
puzzled  to  know  bow  to  defend  ble  poeltloii.  Tbe  gmdeHM 
wes  like  e  men  be  sew  e  ebort  time  elaoe  in  tbe  dfen^vb* 
ceme  forward  reedy  drMeed  end  equipped  to  rtde  mj  kmm 
tbetmlgbtbebroogbtontlbrbim.  riiii  ibi  tiinilweiiif 
Meseecbasette  rode  tbe  benk  ponj;  nod  thet  bevtef  net* 
deetb,  be  mounted  tbe  veto  charger.  The  aeoood  benk  tmA- 
•ter,  then  the  tariff  pelfrej,  and  lattly,  the  atontpliabed  ttflf 
bnnter,  were  mounted  in  their  turn ;  and  tbe  Te*o  ealawli 
were  as  oomplaoentl  j  mounted,  and  were  eanled  with  at  medi 
self-utisfkctlon.  Tbe  gentleman  bad  Totedair^Tecy  MO*  end 
then  bad  jnstifled  every  Teto,  and  every  aet  of  •seonttve  m- 
emeebment  on  thli  Hooae^** 
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prevent  the  appointment  Arom  being  made  with- 
oat  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  (The  notice 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  when  the  bill 
which  ripened  into  that  law,  have  shown  the 
terms  of  that  provision,  and  the  reasons  of  its 
adoption.)  It  is  no  answer  to  that  pregnant 
amendment  to  saj  that  the  nomination  would 
be  sent  in  at  the  next  session.  That  session 
would  not  come  until  six  months  after  Mr. 
Gushing  had  sailed !  not  until  he  had  arrived 
at  his  post !  not  until  he  had  placed  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  terraqueous  globe  between  him- 
self and  the  Senate!  and  a  still  greater  distance 
between  the  Treasury  tnd  the  $40,000  which 
he  had  drawn  out  of  it  I 

Two  squadrons  of  ships-of-war  were  put  in 
requisition  to  attend  this  minister.  The  Pacific 
squadron,  then  on  the  coist  of  South  America, 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  China,  to  meet  him : 
a  squadron  was  collected  at  Norfolk  to  convey 
hhn.  This  squadron  consisted  of  the  new  steam 
frigate,  Missouri — ^the  frigate  Brandywine,  the 
sloop-of-war  Saint  Louis,  and  the  brig  Perry — 
carrying  altogether  near  two  hundred  guns ;  a 
formidable  accompaniment  for  a  peace  mission, 
seeking  a  commercial  treaty.  Mr.  Gushing  had 
a  craving  to  embark  at  Washington,  under  a 
national  salute,  and  the  administration  gratified 
him:  the  magnificent  steam  frigate,  Missouri, 
was  ordered  up  to  receive  him.  Threading  the 
narrow  and  crooked  channel  of  the  Potomac 
River,  the  noble  ship  ran  on  an  oyster  bank, 
and  fifteen  of  her  crew,  with  a  promising  young 
officer,  were  drowned  in  getting  her  off.  The 
minister  had  a  desire  to  sail  down  the  Mediter- 
ranean, seeing  its  coasts,  and  landing  in  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs :  the  administrar 
tion  deferred  to  his  wishes.  The  Missouri  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean,  which 
the  ill-fated  vessel  was  destined  never  to  enter; 
for,  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  she  took  fire  and 
bnmed  up — baptizing  the  anomalous  mission  in 
fire  and  blood,  as  well  as  in  enormous  expense. 
The  minister  proceeded  in  a  British  steamer  to 
Egypt,  and  then  by  British  conveyance  to  Bom- 
bay, where  the  Norfolk  squadron  had  been  or- 
dered to  meet  him.  The  Brandjrwine  alone 
was  there,  but  the  minister  entered  her,  and 
proceeded  to  the  nearest  port  to  Canton,  where, 
reporting  his  arrival  and  object,  a  series  of  di- 
plomatic contentions  immediately  commenced 
between  hhnself  and  "  Ghing,  of  the  celestial 


dynasty,  Govemor^neral  of  that  part  of  the 
Central  Flowery  Kingdom."  Mr.  Gushing  in- 
formed this  governor  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Peking^  to  deliver  a  letter  firom  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  of  commerce ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  the  august  Emperor.  To  this 
inquiry  Ghing  answered  readily  that,  ^At  the 
present  moment  the  great  Emperor  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  happy  old  age  and  quiet  health, 
and  is  at  peace  with  all,  both  fiff  and  near : " 
but  with  respect  to  the  intended  progress  to 
Peking,  he  demurs,  and  informs  the  minister 
that  the  imperial  permissbn  must  first  be  ob- 
tained. "  I  have  examined,"  he  says,  ^  and  find 
that  every  nation's  envoy  which  has  come  to 
the  Central  Flowery  Kingdom  with  a  view  of 
prooeedmg  to  Peking  there  to  be  presented  to 
the  august  Emperor,  has  ever  been  required  to 
wait  outside  of  the  nearest  port  on  the  finontier 
till  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  clearly 
memorialize  the  Emperor,  and  request  the  im- 
perial will,  pointing  out  whether  the  interview 
may  be  permitted."  With  respect  to  the  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce,  the  governor  de- 
clares there  is  no  necessity  for  it — that  China 
and  America  have  traded  together  two  hundred 
years  in  peace  and  friendship  without  a  treaty 
— that  all  nations  now  had  the  benefit  of  the 
treaty  made  with  Great  Britain,  which  treaty 
was  necessary  to  establish  relations  after  a  war ; 
and  that  the  United  States,  having  had  no  war 
with  China,  had  no  need  for  a  treaty.  He  sup- 
poses that,  having  heard  of  the  British  treaty, 
the  United  States  began  to  want  one  also,  and 
admits  the  idea  is  excellent^  but  unnecessary, 
and  urges  against  it: 

'^  As  to  what  is  stated,  of  publicly  deliberat- 
ing npon  the  particuUuv  of  perpetual  peace,  in- 
asmuch as  it  relates  to  disoonrsmg  of  eood  faith, 
peace,  and  harmony,  the  idea  is  excefient ;  ana 
It  may  seem  right,  because  he  has  heard  that 
England  has  settied  all  the  particulars  of  a 
treaty  with  China,  he  may  desire  to  do  and 
manage  in  the  same  manner.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  nations  are  not  the  same,  for 
i  England  had  taken  up  arms  against  Ghma  for 
!  several  years,  and,  in  beginning  to  deliberate 
I  upon  a  treatv,  these  two  nations  could  not  avoid 
suspicion ;  therefore,  they  settled  the  details  of 
a  treaty,  in  order  to  confirm  their  good  faith  $ 
but  since  your  honorable  nation,  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  commercial   intercourse  with 
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China,  daring  a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
all  the  merchants  who  have  come  to  Canton,  on 
the  one  hand,  have  ohserved  the  laws  of  China 
without  anj  disagreement  and  on  the  other, 
there  has  heen  no  failure  of  treating  them  with 
courtesy,  so  that  there  has  not  heen  the  slightest 
room  for  discord;  and  since  the  two  nations 
are  at  peace,  what  is  tne  necessity  of  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty?  In  the  oommenoement,  England 
was  not  at  peace  with  China ;  and  wnen  after- 
wards these  two  nations  hegan  to  revert  to  a 
state  of  peace,  it  was  indispensable  to  establish 
and  settle  details  of  a  treaty,  in  order  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  future  di£Bcalties.  I  have  now  dis- 
cussed this  subject,  and  desire  the  honorable 
plenipotentiary  maturely  to  consider  it  Your 
honorable  nation,  with  France  and  England,  are 
the  three  great  foreign  nations  that  come  to 
the  south  of  China  to  trade.  But  the  trade  of 
America  and  England  with  China  is  yery  great 
Now,  the  law  regulating  the  tariff  has  changed 
the  old  established  duties,  many  of  which  have 
been  essentially  diminished,  and  the  customary 
expenditures  (exactions?)  nave  been  abolished. 
Your  honorable  nation  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  England :  and,  from  the  time  of  this 
change  in  the  tariff,  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
have  flowed  through  the  channels  of  free  trade, 
amone  the  people,  and  already  has  your  nation 
been  bedewed  with  its  advantages.  The  honor- 
able plenipotentiary  ought  certainly  to  look  at 
and  consider  that  the  Great  Emperor,  in  his 
*eniency  to  men  from  a&r,  has  issuea  edicts 
oommanding  the  merchants  and  people  peace- 
ably to  trade,  which  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to 
the  nations.  It  is  useless,  with  lofty^  polished, 
and  empty  words,  to  alter  these  unhmited  ad- 
vantages.'' 

In  all  this  alleged  extension  of  the  benefits  of 
the  British  treaty  to  all  nations,  Ching  was  right 
in  what  he  said.  The  Emperor  had  already 
done  it,  and  the  British  government  had  so  de- 
termined it  from  the  beginning.  It  was  a  treaty 
for  the  commercial  world  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves, and  had  been  so  declared  by  the  young 
Queen  Victoria  in  her  speech  communicating  the 
treaty  to  Parliament  "  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  my  negotiations  with  the  government 
of  China,  I  have  uniformly  disclaimed  the  wish 
for  any  exclusive  advantages.  €t  has  been  my 
desire  that  equal  fiivor  should  be  shown  to  the 
industry  and  commercial  enterprise  of  all  na- 
tions." There  was  really  no  necessity  for  a 
treaty,  which  as  often  begets  dissensions  as  pre- 
vents them ;  and  if  one  was  desirable,  it  might 
have  been  had  through  Dr.  Parker,  long  a  resident 
of  China,  and  now  commissioner  there,  and  who 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  and  interpreter  in 


Mr.  Cushing's  mission,  and  the  medium  of  his 
communications  with  the  Chinese ;  and  actually 
the  man  of  business  who  did  the  business  in 
conducting  the  negotiations.  But  Mr.  Cashing 
perseveres  in  his  design  to  go  to  Peking^  alleg- 
ing that,  ^  He  deems  himself  bound  by  the  in- 
structions of  his  government  to  do  so."  Ching 
replies  that  he  has  received  the  imperial  order 
^^  to  stop  and  soothe  him."  Ching  also  infimns 
him  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  ne- 
gotiated, not  at  Peking  but  at  Canton,  and  also 
its  duplicate  with  Portugal,  and  that  a  copy  of 
it  was'in  the  hands  of  the  American  consul  at 
Canton,  for  the  information  and  benefit  of 
American  merchants.  In  his  anxiety  to  pre- 
vent a  foreign  ship-of-war  firom  approadiiDg 
Peking,  the  Chinese  governor  intimated  that, 
if  a  treaty  was  indispensable,  a  oommissicmer 
might  come  to  Canton  for  that  purpose ;  and  od 
inquiry  from  Mr.  Cushing  how  long  it  would 
take  to  send  to  Peking  and  get  a  retom,  Ching 
answered,  three  months — the  distance  being  so 
great  Mr.  Cushing  objects  to  that  delay— de- 
clares he  cannot  wait  so  long,  as  the  season  for 
favorable  navigation  to  i^proach  Peking  may 
elapse ;  and  announces  his  determination  to  pro- 
ceed at  onoe  in  the  Brandywine,  without  waiting 
for  any  permission ;  and  declares  that  a  refusal 
to  receive  him  would  be  a  national  insult,  and  a 
just  cause  of  war.  Here  is  the  extract  from  his 
letter: 

"Under  these  circumstances,  inasmudi  as 
your  Excellency  does  not  propose  to  open  to 
me  the  inland  road  to  Peking,  in  the  event  of  my 
waiting  here  until  the  favorable  monsoon  for 
proceeding  to  the  north  by  sea  shall  have  passed 
away,  and  as  I  cannot,  without  disregard  of  the 
commands  of  my  government,  permit  the  season 
to  elapse  without  pursuing  the  objects  of  my 
mission,  I  shall  immediately  leave  Macao  in  the 
Brandywine.  I  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  par- 
suing  this  course,  in  consideration  of  the  tenor 
of  the  several  conununications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived fh>m  your  Excellency.  It  is  obrioos, 
that  if  the  court  had  entertained  an^r  very  par^ 
ticular  desire  that  I  should  remain  here,  it 
would  have  caused  an  imperial  commissioner  to 
be  on  the  spot,  ready  to  receive  me  on  my  arri- 
val, or,  at  any  rate,  instructions  would  have 
been  forwarded  to  your  Excellency  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  legation ;  since,  in  order  that  no 
proper  act  of  courtesy  towards  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment should  be  left  unobserved,  notice  wis 
duly  given  last  antunm,  by  the  consul  df  the 
United  States,  that  my  government  had  ap- 
pointed a  minister  to  China.    The  omimion  of 
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the  court  to  take  either  of  these  steps  seems  to 
indicate  expectation,  on  its  part^  that  I  should 
probably  land  at  some  port  m  the  north." 

That  is  to  saj,  at  some  port  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
or  its  river  nearest  to  Peking.  This  must  have 
been  a  mode  of  reasoning  new  to  Qovemor 
Ghing,  that  an  omission  to  provide  for  Mr. 
Gushing  at  the  port  where  foreigners  were  re- 
ceived, should  imply  a  license  for  him  to  land 
where  they  were  not,  except  on  express,  imperial 
permission.  Much  as  Chmg  must  have  been  as- 
tonished at  this  American  logic,  he  must  have 
been  still  more  so  at  the  penalty  announced  for 
disregarding  it !  nothing  less  than  "  national  in- 
sult," and  "just  cause  of  war."  For  the  letter 
coutinues : 

"Besides  which,  your  Excellency  is  well 
aware,  that  it  is  neither  the  custom  in  China, 
nor  consistent  with  the  high  character  of  its 
Sovereign,  to  decline  to  receive  the  embassies 
of  friendly  states.  To  do  so^  indeed,  would 
among  Western  States  be  <x)nsiderod  an  act  of 
national  insult,  and  a  just  cause  of  war." 

This  sentence,  as  all  that  relates  to  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's  Chinese  mission,  is  copied  from  his  own  offi- 
cial despatches ;  so  that,  what  would  be  incredi- 
ble on  the  relation  of  others,  becomes  undenia- 
ble on  his  own.  National  insult  and  just  cause 
of  war,  for  not  allowing  him  to  go  to  Peking ! 

Mr.  Cushing  justifies  his  refusal  to  negotiate 
at  Canton  as  the  British  envoy  had  done,  and 
not  being  governed  by  the  ceremony  observed 
in  his  case,  on  the  ground  that  the  circum- 
stances were  not  analc^ous — that  Great  Britain 
had  chastised  the  Chinese,  and  taken  possession 
of  one  of  their  islands — and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  do  the  same 
to  bring  him  within  the  rules  which  were  ob- 
served with  Sir  Henry  Pottingcr,  the  British 
minister.  This  mtimation,  as  impertinent  as 
unfeeling,  and  as  offensive  as  unfounded,  was 
thus  expressed: 

"  In  regard  to  the  mode  and  place  of  deliber- 
ating upon  all  things  relative  to  the  peroetual 
peace  and  friendship  of  China  and  the  United 
States,  your  Excellency  refers  to  the  precedent 
of  the  late  negotiations  with  the  plenipotentiary 
of  Great  Britain.  The  rules  of  politeness  and 
ceremony  observed  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
were  doubtless  just  and  proper  in  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  case.  But,  to  render 
them  fully  applicable  to  the  United  States,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  my  government  in  the 
first  instance,  to  subject  mo  pec^  of  Cmna  to 


all  the  calamities  of  war,  and  especially  to  take 
possession  of  some  island  on  the  coast  of  China 
as  a  |llace  of  residence  for  its  minister.  I  can- 
not suppose  that  the  imperial  government 
wishes  the  United  States  to  do  this.  Certainly 
no  such  wish  is  entertained  at  present  by  the 
United  States,  which,  animated  with  the  most 
amicable  sentiments  towards  China,  feels  as- 
sured of  being  met  with  corresponding  deport- 
ment on  the  part  of  China." 

The  Brandywine  during  this  time  was  still  at 
Macao,  the  port  outside  of  the  harbor,  where  for- 
eign men-of-war  are  only  allowed  to  come ;  but 
Mr.  Cushing,  following  up  the  course  he  had 
marked  out  for  himsell^  directed  that  vessel  to 
enter  the  inner  port,  and  sail  up  to  Whampoa ; 
and  also  to  require  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
to  be  fired.  Against  this  entrance  the  Chinese 
government  remonstrated,  as  being  against  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  empire,  contrary  to 
what  the  British  had  done  when  they  n^o- 
tiated  their  treaty,  and  contrary  to  an  article  in 
that  treaty  which  only  permitted  that  entrance 
to  a  small  vessel  with  few  men  and  one  petty 
officer :  and  if  the  Bruidywine  had  not  entered, 
he  forbids  her  to  come ;  and  if  she  had,  requires 
her  to  depart :  and  as  for  the  salute,  he  declares 
he  has  no  means  of  firing  it ;  and,  besides,  it  was 
against  their  laws.  The  governor  expressed 
himself  with  animation  and  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  indignity  of  violating  their  laws, 
and  under  the  pretext  of  paying  him  a  compli- 
ment— for  that  was  the  only  alleged  cause  of 
the  intrusive  entrance  of  the  Brandywine.  He 
wrote: 

"  But  it  is  highly  necessary  that  I  should  also 
remark,  concerning  the  man-of-war  Brandywine 
coming  up  to  Whampoa.  The  Bogue  makes  an 
outer  portal  of  Kwang  Tung,  where  an  admiral 
is  stationed  to  control  and  guard.  Heretofore, 
the  men-of-war  of  foreign  nations  have  only 
been  allowed  to  cast  anchor  in  the  seas  without 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  within.  This  is  a  settled  law 
of  the  land,  made  a  long  time  past.  Whampoa 
is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  collect  to- 
gether, not  one  where  men-of-war  can  anchor. 
Now,  since  the  whole  design  of  merchantmen  is 
to  trade,  and  men-of-war  are  prepared  to  fight, 
if  they  enter  the  river,  fright  and  suspidon  will 
easily  arise  among  the  populace,  thus  causing 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade.  Furthermore, 
the  two  countries  are  iust  about  deliberating 
upon  peace  and  good  will,  and  suddenly  to  have 
a  man-of-war  enter  the  river,  while  we  are 
speaking  of  good  fiuth  and  cultivating  good  feel- 
ing^ has  not  a  little  the  aspect  of  distrust. 
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Among  the  articles  of  the  commercial  regula- 
tions it  is  proYided,  that  an  English  gOYemment 
Tessel  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  at  anchor  at 
WhampoiL  and  that  a  deputy  shall  be  appointed 
to  control  the  seamen.  The  design  of  this,  it 
was  evident^  was  to  put  an  end  to  strife,  and 
quell  disputes.  But  this  vessel  is  a  small  one, 
containing  but  few  troops^  and  moreover  brings 
a  petty  officer,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  but  lit- 
tiie  consequence,  one  waj  or  another.  If  your 
country's  man-of-war  Brandywine  contains  five 
hundred  and  more  troops,  she  has  also  a  pro- 
portionately larse  number  of  guns  in  her,  and 
Drings  a  commodore  in  her;  she  is  fai  truth  far 
difierent  from  the  government  vessel  of  the 
British,  and  it  is  ineccpedient  for  her  to  enter 
the  river ;  and  there  are,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
affair,  many  things  not  agreeable." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Gushing  required  the  ship 
to  enter  the  inner  port^  to  demand  a  return- 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  permission  to 
the  American  commodore  to  make  his  oompli- 
ments  in  person  to  the  Chinese  governor.  This 
governor  then  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
American  commodore,  which  runs  thus : 

"  When  your  Excellency  first  arrived  in  the 
Central  Flowery  Land,  you  were  unacquainted 
with  her  laws  and  prohibitions — that  it  was 
a|p;ainst  the  laws  for  men-of-war  to  enter  the 
nver.  Having  previously  received  the  public 
officer's  (Cushing's)  communication,  I,  the  act- 
ing governor,  have  fully  and  clearly  stated  to 
him  that  the  ship  should  be  detained  outside. 
Your  Ezcellencnr's  present  coming  up  to  Blen- 
heim reach  is  tnerefore,  no  doubt,  because  the 
despatch  sent  previously  to  his  Excellency 
Cushing  had  not  been  made  known  to  you — 
whence  the  mistake.  Respecting  the  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns,  as  it  is  a  salute  among  western 
nations,  it  does  [noti  tally  with  the  customs  of 
China.  Your  Excellencv  being  now  in  China, 
and,  moreover,  entered  the  river,  it  is  not  the 
same  as  if  you  were  in  your  own  country ;  and, 
consequently,  it  will  be  inexpedient  to  liave  the 
salute  performed  here ;  also,  China  has  no  such 
salute  as  firing  twenty-one  guns ;  and  how  can 
we  imitate  your  country's  custom  in  the  num- 
ber, and  make  a  corresponding  ceremony  in  re- 
turn ?  It  will,  indeed,  not  be  easy  to  act  ac- 
cording to  it.  When  liie  English  admirals  Par- 
ker and  Saltoun  came  up  to  Canton,  they  were 
both  in  a  passage  vessel,  not  in  a  man-of-war, 
when  they  entered  the  river ;  nor  was  there  any 
salute.    This  is  evidence  plain  on  this  matter. 

^  Concerning  what  is  said  regarding  a  perso- 
nal visit  to  this  officer  to  pay  respects,  it  is  cer- 
tainly indicative  of  good  intention ;  but  the  laws 
of  the  land  direct  that  whenever  officers  firom 
other  countries  arrive  upon  the  frontier,  the 
governor  and  other  high  officers,  not  having  re- 
ceived his  Majesty's  commands,  cannot  hold  any 


private  intercourse  with  them ;  nor  can  a  depu- 
ty, not  having  received  a  qiectal  commission 
from  the  superior  officers,  have  any  private  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  functionaries.  It  will 
consequently  be  inexpedient  that  your  Excel- 
lency (whose  sentiments  are  so  polite  and  cor- 
dial; and  I,  the  acting  eovemor,  should  have  an 
interview ;  for  it  is  against  the  settled  laws  of 
theUmd." 

Having  thus  violated  the  laws  and  castoms 
of  China  in  sending  the  Brandywine,  Mr.  Cush- 
ing follows  it  up  with  threats  and  menaces — as- 
sumes the  attitude  of  an  ii\jured  and  insulted 
nunister  of  peace— and,  for  the  sake  of  China, 
florets  what  may  happen.  In  this  vein  he 
writes: 

^  It  is  customarjr,  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
West,  for  the  ships  of  war  of  one  country  to 
visit  the  ports  of  another  in  time  of  peace,  and, 
in  doin^  so,  for  the  commodore  to  exchange  at- 
lutes  with  the  local  authorities,  and  ta  pay  his 
compliments  in  person  to  the  principiJ  public 
functionary.  To  omit  these  testimonies  of 
good  will  u  considered  as  evidence  oi  a  hostile, 
or  at  least  of  an  unfriendly  feeling.  But  your 
Excellency  says  the  provincial  government  has 
no  authority  to  exchan^  salutes  with  Commo- 
dore Parker,  or  to  receive  a  visit  of  oeremooy 
firom  hiuL  And  I  deeply  regret,  for  the  sake 
of  ChiiuL  that  such  is  the  fact.  China  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  remain  in  peace  with  any  of 
the  ^reat  States  of  the  West  so  long  as  her  pro- 
vincial governors  are  prohibited  either  to  give 
or  to  receive  manifestations  of  that  peace,  in  the 
exchange  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  national 
intercourse.  And  I  cannot  forbear  to  express 
my  surprise,  that,  in  the  great  and  powerful 
province  of  Kwang  Tung,  the  presence  of  a  sin- 
gle ship  of  war  should  be  cause  of  apprehmsion 
to  the  local  government.  Least  of  all,  should 
such  apprehension  be  entertained  in  reference 
to  any  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  which  now  feels,  and  (unless  ilUtreat- 
ment  of  our  public  ag^ts  should  produce  a 
change  of  sentiments)  will  continue  to  feel,  the 
most  hearty  and  sincere  eood  will  towards 
China.  Coining  here,  in  behalf  of  my  govern- 
ment, to  tender  to  China  the  friendship  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Powers  of  America,  it  is  mj 
duty,  in  the  outset,  not  to  omit  any  of  the 
tokens  of  respect  customary  among  western  ni- 
tions.  If  these  demonstrations  are  not  met  in 
a  correspondent  manner,  it  will  be  the  misfor* 
tune  of  China,  but  it  will  not  be  the  Ikolt  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

In  these  sentences  China  is  threatened  with 
a  war  with  the  United  States  on  account  of 
her  ill-treatment  of  the  United  States'  puUk 
agents,  meaning  himself— the  ill-treatment  con- 
sisting in  not  permitting  him  to  trample,  with- 
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oat  xwtnint)  upon  the  laws  and  cnstonu  of  the 
ooontrj.  In  thii  Mnaa,  Ohing^  the  goforaor, 
ondentood  it^  and  answered : 

<<  BegardiDg  what  is  aaid  of  the  settled  naam 
of  western  nations-^that  not  to  reoehre  a  hiA 
oommissioner  finom  another  state  is  an  insultlo 
that  state— this  oertainljr,  with  men,  has  a  war- 
like bearing.  Bnt  during  the  two  hundred 
yesrs  of  commercial  interooorse  between  Oldna 
and  joor  ooontrr,  there  has  not  been  the  least 
animositj  nor  tne  sli^teet  insolt  It  is  for 
harmony  and  good  will  yoor  Eioellenqy  has 
come ;  and  yoor  request  to  proceed  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  to  baTO  an  audience  witii  the  ]foipeior, 
is  wholly  of  the  same  good  mind.  I^  then,  in 
the  outset,  such  pressing  langoage  is  used,  it 
will  destroy  the  admirable  relations.'' 

To  this  Mr.  Gushing  rejofais,  following  up  the 
menace  of  war  for  the  ^  iU-treaiment^  he  WB 
receifiiic^justifying  it  if  it  comes— reminds 
Chinaof  the  flTeyears'  hostilities  of  Great  Britain 
upon  her— points  to  her  antiquated  customs  as 
haTingabeady  brought  disasters  upon  her;  and 
suggests  a  dismemberment  of  her  empire  as  a 
oonsequence  of  war  with  the  United  States, 
proroked  by  iU-treatment  of  her  pubHo  agents. 
Thus: 

'^  I  csn  only  assure  ^ur  Excellency,  that  thte 
is  not  the  way  for  Chimt  to  cultirate  good  will 
and  maintain  peace.  The  late  war  with  Kag- 
land  was  caused  b^  the  conduct  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Canton,  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  pub- 
lic officers  wno  represented  the  &glish  gor- 
emment  IfJ  in  Uie  hce  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  five  yean,  the  Chinese  goTomment 
now  reverts  to  antiquated  customs,  whidi  hsTe 
already  brought  sucn  disasters  upon  her,  it  can 
be  re^u*ded  in  no  other  ii^ht  thui  as  eridence 
that  she  inrites  and  desires  [war  with]  the 
other  great  western  Powers.  The  jfmted 
States  would  sincerely  regret  such  a  result 
We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  dinnember  tli^ 
territory  of  the  empire.  Our  citiaens  have  at 
all  times  deported  themselves  here  in  a  just  and 
respectful  manner.  The  position  and  policy  of 
the  United  States  enable  us  to  be  the  most  dia- 
interested  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  friends 
of  China.  I  have  flattered  myself  therefore, 
and  cannot  yet  abandon  the  hope,  that  the 
imperial  government  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
promptly  welcoming  and  of  cordially  respcmd- 
ing  to  the  amicable  assurances  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Quickly  followmg  this  despatch  was  another, 
in  which  Mr.  Cushing  rises  still  higher  in  his 
complaints  of  molestation  and  ill-treatment— 
refers  to  the  dissatisfaction  wUch  the  Amerl- 
can  people  will  experience— thought  they  would  ■ 


have  done  better,  haying  Just  been  whipped 
by  the  British— confesses  that  his  exalted 
ofdidon  of  Ohnia  is  undergoing  a  dedine— 
hopea  they  will  do  better— postpones  for  a 
while  his  measures  of  redress  suspends  his  ra» 
sentment— and  by  this  fbrbearsnoe  wOl  feel 
hbnaelfthe  better  Justified  fer  what  he  may  do 
if  foroed  to  act    But  let  his  own  words  qieak : 

''I  most  not  conceal  from  your  BzceOeii^ 
the  extreme  dissatisfectkm  and  disafyHntmert 
which  the  people  of  Ammca  will  experienoa 
when  they  leani  that  tfa^  Envoy,  instead  of 
being  promptly  and  cordially  welcomed  Inr  the 
Chinese  government,  is  thus  molested  and  de- 
layed, on  the  very  threshold  of  the  province  of 
Yuh.  The  peopb  of  America  have  oeen  accus- 
tomed to  consider  China  the  most  refined  and 
the  most  enlkhtened  of  the  nations  of  the  East : 
and  they  will  demand,  how  it  is  possible,  if 
China  be  thus  refined,  she  should  sllow  herself 
to  be  wanting  in  courtesy  to  thdr  Envoy ;  and, 
ifChfaia  be  thus  enlightened,  how  it  is  possibis 
that,  haying  just  emwged  firom  a  war  with  &Qg^ 
land,  and  bemg  in  the  daily  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Envoy  of  the  Frendi,  she  should 
suffer  herself  to  sl%ht  and  repel  the  sood  will 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  people  of  America 
will  be  disposed  indignantly  to  oraw  bade  die 
proflbred  hand  of  fimidship^  when  they  lean 
now  imperfectly  the  fevor  is  appredated  by  the 
Chinese  government  In  consenting^  therefore^ 
to  postpone,  fbr  a  short  time  longer  my  de^MUv 
ture  for  the  North  (Pddog),  and  m  omitting^ 
tw  however  brief  a  period,  to  consider  the  action 
of  the  Chinese  government  as  one  of  open  dis- 
respect to  the  United  States,  and  to  take  due 
measures  of  redress,  I  incur  the  hasard  of  the 
disarorobation  and  censure  of  my  government; 
for  the  American  govemmoit  is  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  any  act  of  foreicn  govemmentB  izgurious 
to  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
custom  of  American  dtlBras  to  demean  them- 
sdves  respectfiilly  towards  the  people  and  au- 
thorities of  any  foreign  nation  in  which  thsj 
may,  for  the  time  bdng^  happen  to  reside.  Your 
Excellency  has  frankly  and  truly  borne  witness 
to  the  Just  and  respectftil  deportment  which 
both  scholars  and  mmhants  of  the  United 
States  have  at  all  times  manifested  in  China. 
But  I  left  America  as  a  messenger  of  peaces 
I  came  into  China  fhll  of  sentiments  of  respect 
snd  friendship  towards  its  sovereign  and  its 
people.  And  notwithstanding  what  has  occur- 
red, since  my  arrival  here,  to  chill  the  warmth 
of  my  previous  Rood  will  towards  China,  and  to 
bring  down  the  mrii  conceptions  I  had  previously 
been  led  to  form  m  regara  to  the  courtesy  of  its 
government,  I  am  loth  to  give  these  up  entirely, 
and  in  so  doing  put  an  end  perii^is  to  the  exist- 
ing harmonious  rdaiiona  between  the  United 
States  and  CUmt  I  have  therefore  to  say  to 
^onr  SxceUeney,  that  I  aeoepti  for  the  ; 
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your  assurances  of  the  sincerihr  and  friendship 
of  the  Chinese  goyemment  I  suspend  all  the 
resentment  which  I  have  just  cause  to  feel  on 
account  of  the  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  the  legation,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  action  of  the  Imperial  and  Pro- 
yincial  gOTemments,  in  the  hope  that  suitable 
reparation  will  be  made  for  these  acts  in  due 
time.  I  commit  myself  in  all  this,  to  the  in- 
tegri^  and  honor  of  the  Chinese  goyemment ; 
and  \x^  in  the  sequel,  I  shall  proye  to  have  done 
this  in  yain,  I  shall  then  consider  myself  the 
more  ampler  justified,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  for 
■ay  determination  wnich,  out  of  regard  for  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  my  duty 
to  adopt  under  such  circumstances." 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  1844 :  the 
eorrespondence  with  Ching  had  commenced  the 
last  of  February :  the  three  months  had  nearly 
eli^sed,  within  which  a  return  answer  was  to 
be  had  from  Peking:  and  by  extraordinary 
Q)eed  the  answer  arriyed.  It  contained  the 
Emperor's  positiye  refVisal  to  suffer  Mr.  Cushmg 
to  come  to  Peking^--enjoined  him  to  remain 
where  he  was — cautioned  him  not  to  ^agitate 
disorder" — and  informing  him  that  an  Imperial 
eommissioner  would  proceed  immediately  to 
Canton,  trayelling  with  the  greatest  celerity, 
and  under  orders  to  make  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles  a  day,  there  to  draw  up  the 
treaty  with  him.  This  information  took  away 
the  excuse  for  the  intrusive  journey,  or  voyage, 
to  Peking,  and  also  showed  that  a  conmiercial 
treaty  might  be  had  with  China,  without  inflict- 
ing upon  her  the  calamities  of  war,  or  breeding 
national  dissensions  out  of  diplomatic  conten- 
tions. It  made  a  further  suspension  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  postponement  of  the  measures 
which  the  honor  of  the  United  States  required 
him  to  take  for  the  molestations  and  ill  treat- 
ment which  the  federal  goyemment  had  received 
in  his  person.  These  formidable  measures,  well 
known  to  be  beUigerent,  were  postponed,  not 
abandoned ;  and  the  visit  to  Peking,  forestalled 
by  the  arrival  of  an  imperial  conmiissioner  to 
sign  a  treaty,  was  also  postponed,  not  given  up — 
its  pretext  now  diminished,  and  reduced  to  tlu^ 
errand  of  delivering  Mr.  Tyler's  letter  to  the 
Emperor.  He  consents  to  treat  at  Canton,  but 
makes  an  excuse  for  it  in  the  want  of  a  steamer, 
and  the  non-arrival  of  the  other  ships  of  the 
squadron,  which  would  have  enabled  him  U^ 
approach  Canton,  intimidate  the  government, 
and  obtain  from  their  fears  the  concessions 


which  their  manners  and  customs  forbid.  AU 
this  he  wrote  himself  to  his  government,  and  ha 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  words : 

"  So  far  as  regards  the  objects  of  adjusting  in 
a  proper  manner  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  China,  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  than  to  negotiate  with  Tsi- 
yeng  at  Canton,  instead  of  mnning  the  risk  of 
compromising  this  great  object  by  haying  it 
mixed  up  at  Tien  Tsin,  or  elsewhere  at  the  north, 
with  questions  of  reception  at  Court.  Add  to 
which  the  &ct  that,  with  the  Brandywine  alone, 
without  any  steamer,  and  without  even  the  St 
Louis  and  the  Perry,  it  would  be  idle  to  repair 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pih-ho,  in  any  ex^eo- 
lation  of  acting  upon  the  Chinese  by  intimida- 
tion, and  obtaining  from  their  fears  conoessioDS 
contrary  to  the  feeling  and  settled  wishes  of  the 
Imperial  government  To  remain  here,  there- 
fore, and  meet  Tsiyeng,  if  not  the  most  desiraUe 
thing,  is  at  present  the  only  possible  thiog.  It 
is  understood  that  Tsiyeng  will  reach  Canton 
from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  June." 

This  commissioner,  Tsiyeng,  arrived  at  the 
time  appomted,  and  fortunately  for  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  country,  as  the  St  Louis  doop- 
of-war,  and  the  man-of-war  brig  Perry,  arrived 
two  days  after,  and  put  Mr.  Cushing  in  possesr 
sion  of  the  force  necessary  to  carry  out  his  de- 
signs upon  China.  In  the  joy  of  leceiying  this 
accession  to  his  force,  he  thus  writes  home  to 
his  government : 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  inform  you  that 
the  St  Louis  arrived  here  on  the  6th  instant, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Keith,  Cap- 
tun  Cocke  (for  what  cause  I  know  not,  and 
cannot  conceive),  after  detaining  the  ship  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  three  months,  having  at 
length  relinquished  the  command  to  Mr.  Kdth. 
And  on  the  same  day  arrived  also  the  Perry, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Tilton.  The  arrival 
of  these  vessels  relieves  me  from  a  load  of  solici- 
tude in  r^ard  to  the  public  business ;  for  if 
matters  do  not  go  smoothly  with  Tsiyeng,  the 
legation  has  now  the  means  of  proceeding  to 
and  acting  at  the  North." 

"If  matters  do  not  go  smoothly  with  Tsi- 
yeng ! "  and  the  very  first  step  of  Mr.  Cushing 
was  an  attempt  to  mffle  that  smoothness.  The 
Chinese  commissioner  announced  his  arrival  at 
Canton,  and  made  known  his  readiness  to  draw 
up  the  treaty  instantly.  In  this  communica- 
tion, the  name  of  the  United  States,  as  according 
to  Chinese  custom  with  all  foreign  nations,  was 
written  in  a  lower  column  than  that  of  the 
'  Chinese  government — in  the  language  of  Mr. 
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Cushing,  ^the  name  of  tlie  Ohineae  gOTemment 
stood  highor  in  colunm  by  one  chancier  then 
that  of  the  United  Stotee."  At  this  eollocatkm 
oi  the  name  of  hia  comitiy,  Jir.  Ouahmg  took 
fire,  and  instantly  returned  the  commnnication 
to  the  Imperial  oommissloner,  ''even  at  the 
hazard  (as  be  informed  his  goremment)  of  at 
once  catting  off  all  negotiation."  Fortonately 
Tsiyeng  was  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  elevation  6t 
chaiacter,  and  immediatelj  directed  his  derk  to 
elevate  the  name  oi  the  United  States  to  the 
level  of  the  column  which  contained  that  of 
China.  By  this  condescension  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  commiBsi(mer,  the  negotiation  was 
saved  for  the  time,  and  the  cannon  and  ammonir 
tion  of  our  three  ships  of  war  prevented  firom 
being  substituted  for  goose-quills  and  ink.  The 
commissioner  diowed  the  greatest  readinesi^ 
amounting  to  impatience^  to  draw  up  and  exe- 
cute the  treaty ;  which  was  done  in  as  little 
time  as  the  forms  could  be  gone  through :  and 
the  next  day  the  commissioner,  taking  his  for- 
mal leave  of  the  American  legation,  departed 
for  Peking— a  hint  that,  the  business  being 
finished,  Mr.  Cushing  mig^t  depart  also  for  his 
home.  But  he  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  re- 
turn. *^  His  pride  and  his  feelings  (to  use  his 
own  words)  had  been  mortified "  at  not  being 
permitted  to  go  to  Peking— at  being  in  fiict 
stopped  at  a  Uttle  island  off  the  coast,  where  he 
had  to  transact  all  his  business ;  and  his  mind 
still  reverted  to  the  cherished  idea  of  going  to 
Peking,  though  his  business  would  be  now 
linuted  to  the  errand  of  carrying  Mr.  Tyler's 
letter  to  the  Emperor.  In  his  despatch,  inmie- 
diately  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  be 
justifies  himself  for  not  having  gone  before  the 
Chinese  commissioner  arrived,  placing  the  blame 
on  the  slow  arrival  of  the  St  Louis  and  the 
Perry,  the  non-arrival  at  all  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron, and  the  want  of  a  steamer. 

"  With  these  reflections  present  to  my  mind, 
it  only  needed  to  consider  fiirtber  whether  I 
should  endeavor  to  force  my  way  to  Peking,  or 
at  least  by  demonstration  m  force  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pih-ho,  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Impe- 
rial government  into  ooncedinff  to  me  tree  access 
to  the  Court  In  regard  to  this  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  owmg  to  the  extraordinary  delays 
of  the  St  Louis  on  her  way  here,  I  had  no 
means  of  making  any  serious  demonstration  of 
force  at  the  north,  prior  to  the  time  when  Tid- 
yeng  arrived  at  Canton,  on  his  way  to  Maoaa 
there  to  meet  me  and  Mgotiate  a  tieaty.  Ana 
wit^  an  Imperial  commissioner  near  at  hand. 


ready  and  willing  to  treat,  would  it  have  been 
expedient^  or  even  justifiable,  to  enter  upon  acts 
of  hostili^  with  China,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
make  Pekmg  the  place  of  negotiation  ?  " 

The  correq[X>ndence  does  not  show  what  was 
the  opfaiion  of  the  then  administration  upon 
this  problem  of  commencing  hostilities  upon 
China  after  the  commisBioner  had  arrived  to 
make  the  treaty;  and  especially  to  commit 
these  hostilities  to  force  a  negotiation  at  Peking^ 
where  no  treaty  with  any  power  had  ever  been 
negotiated,  and  where  he  expected  serious  diffi- 
culties in  his  presentation  at  courts  «s  Mr.  Cu8h> 
ing  was  determined  not  to  make  the  prostra* 
tions  (i  e.  bumping  his  head  nineteen  times 
against  th6  fioor),  which  the  Chinese  ceremonial 
required. 

''I  have  never  diwuised  firom  myself  the  seri- 
ous difficulties  whi<£  I  might  have  to  encounter 
in  fordiu:  my  wi^  to  Pekine;  andj  if  volun- 
tarily aiunitted  there,  the  difficulties  almost 
eoually  serious  connected  with  the  question 
or  presentation  at  court;  for  I  had  finnly  re- 
solved not  to  perform  the  acts  of  prostration  to 
the  Emperor.  I  struggled  with  tiie  objections 
until  intelligence  was  officiallpr  communicated 
to  me  of  the  appointment  of  Tsiyeng  as  imperial 
commissioner,  and  of  his  being  actually  on  his 
way  to  Canton.  To  have  left  Macao  after  re- 
ceiving this  intellf;ence  would  have  subjected 
me  to  the  imputation  of  fieeing  from,  and,  as  it 
were,  evading  a  meeting  wim  Tsiyeng;  and 
such  an  imputation  wodd  have  constituted  a 
serious  difficulty  (if  not  an  insuperable  one)  in 
the  way  of  successful  negotiation  at  the  North." 

The  despatch  continues: 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  well  see  how 
the  United  States  could  make  war  on  China  to 
change  the  ceremonial  of  the  court  And  for 
this  reason,  it  had  always  been  with  me  an  ob- 
ject of  peat  solicitude  to  dispose  of  all  the 
commercial  questions  by  treaty,  before  ventur- 
ing on  Peking.'' 

*^JM  not  well  see  how  the  United  States 
could  make  war  on  China  to  change  the  cere- 
monial of  the  court"  This  is  very  cool  lan- 
guage, and  imi^ies  that  Mr.  Cushing  was  ready 
to  make  the  war — (assuming  himself  to  be  the 
United  States^  and  invested  with  the  war  power) 
— ^but  could  not  well  discover  any  pretext  on 
which  to  found  it  He  then  excuses  himself  for 
not  having  done  better,  and  gone  on  to  Peking 
without  stqipii^  St  the  outer  port  of  Canton, 
and  so  giving  the  Chfaieee  time  to  send  down  a 
negotiator  there,  and  so  cutting  off  the  best  pra- 
text  for  forcing  the  way  to  CUna:  and  tlua  e^- 
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case  resolves  itself  into  the  one  so  often  given — 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  squadron  to  foroe  the 
way.    Thus : 

^  If  it  should  be  suggested  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  me  to  have  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  North  (Peking),  without  stopping  at  Macao, 
I  reply,  that  this  was  impracticable  at  the  time 
of  my  arriyal,  with  the  Brandvwine  alone,  be- 
fore the  southerly  monsoon  had  set  in,  and 
without  any  steamer ;  that  if  at  any  time  I  had 
gone  to  the  North  in  the  view  of  negotiating 
there,  I  should  hayo  been  wholly  dependent  on 
the  Chinese  for  the  means  of  lodging  and  sub- 
sisting on  shore,  and  even  for  the  means  of  land- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  Pih-ho ;  that  only  at 
Macao  could  I  treat  independently,  and  that 
here,  of  necessity,  must  all  the  pecuniary  and 
other  arrangements  of  the  mission  be  made,  and 
the  supplies  obtained  for  the  squa^t>n.  such 
are  the  considerations  and  the  circumstances 
which  induced  me  to  consent  to  forego  proceed- 
ing to  Peking." 

So  that)  after  all,  it  was  only  the  fear  of  being 
whipt  and  starred  that  prevented  Mr.  Gushing 
from  fighting  his  way  to  the  foot-stool  of  power 
in  the  Tartar  half  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
delay  of  the  two  smaller  vessels,  the  non-arrival 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  the  want  of  a 
steamer,  were  fortunate  accidents  for  the  peace 
and  honor  of  the  United  States  *,  and  even  the 
conflagration  of  the  magnificent  steam  frigate, 
Missouri,  with  all  her  equipments,  was  a  bless- 
ing, compared  to  the  use  to  which  she  would 
have  been  put  if  Mr.  Cushing's  desire  to  see  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  had  not  induced  him  to  take  her  to  Gib- 
raltar, instead  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  company  with  the  Brandywine. 
Finally,  he  gives  the  reason  for  all  this  craving 
desire  to  get  to  Peking,  which  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  (and  less  it  could  not  be)  than 
the  gratification  of  his  own  feelings  of  pride  and 
curiosity.    Hear  him : 

"  And  in  regard  to  Peking  itself  I  have  ob- 
tained the  means  of  direct  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  governments  immediately,  and 
an  express  engagement,  that  if  hereafter  a  min- 
ister of  the  French,  or  any  other  power,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  court,  the  same  privilege 
shall  be  accorded  to  the  United  States.  If  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  be  one  less 
agreeable  to  my  own  feelings  of  pride  or  curi- 
osity, it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  important  and 
useful  to  my  country,  and  will  therefore,  I  trust, 
prove  satis&ctory  to  the  President." 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  published  in- 
structions of  the  administration  (then  con- 


sisting of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  new  cabtnet 
after  the  rpsignation  of  all  the  whig  members 
except  Mr.  Webster),  how  fiir  Mr.  Coshiqg  was 
warranted  in  his  belligerent  deeagns  upon 
China;  but  the  great  naval  foroe  wfaieh  was 
assigned  to  him,  the  frankness  with  which  lie 
communicated  all  his  bellicose  intentioiis,  the 
excuse*  which  he  made  for  not  liaving  pro- 
ceeded to  hostilities  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  encomioms  with  whidi  bis 
treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Senate— «n  be- 
speak a  consciousness  of  approbatioii  on  tht 
part  of  the  administratkm,  and  the  ezist^ioe  of 
an  expectation  which  might  experienoe  disap- 
pointment in  his  fiuling  to  make  war  upon  the 
Chinese.  In  Justice  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  mnst 
be  told  that,  although  still  hi  the  cahiiiet  wbn 
Mr.  Cushing  went  to  China,  yet  his  day  of  in- 
fluence was  over :  he  was  then  in  the  process  d 
being  forced  to  resign:  and  Mr.  Upehur,  thai 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  then  yirtiially,  u 
lie  was  afterwards  actually.  Secretary  of  Stata^ 
when  the  negotiations  were  carried  on. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Cushing's  oorrespood- 
ence,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Senate,  excited 
astonishment,  and  attracted  the  general  repro- 
bation of  the  country.  Their  contents  were  n- 
volting,  and  would  have  been  incredible  except 
for  his  own  revelations.  Narrated  by  himself 
they  coerced  beUefJ  and  bespoke  an  organisatioD 
void  of  the  moral  sense,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge that  any  body  else  possessed  it  The  con- 
duct of  the  negotiator  was  condemned,  his  treaty 
was  ratified,  and  the  proceedings  on  his  nomiiia> 
tion  remidn  a  senatorial  secret — the  injunctkm 
of  secrecy  having  never  been  removed  from 
them. 


CHAPTER    CXXIII. 

THE  ALLEGE!)  MUTINY,  AND  THE  EXECUTIOSS 
(AS  THEY  WEEE  CALLED)  ON  BOARD  THX 
UNITED  STATES  MAN-OF-WAB,  HOilKSS. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  public  mind  wii 
suddenly  astounded  and  horrified,  at  the  news 
of  a  mutiny  on  board  a  national  ship-of-war, 
with  a  view  to  convert  it  into  a  pirate,  and  at 
the  same  time  excited  to  admiration  and  grati- 
tude at  the  terrible  eneigy  with  which  the 
commander  of  the  ship  had  suppieased  it^ 
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hanging  three  of  the  ringleaders  on  the  qwt 
without  trial,  bringing  home  twelTO  others  in 
irons — and  restn^nmg  the  rest  bj  the  nn- 
daonted  front  which  the  officers  assumed,  and 
the  complete  readiness  in  which  thej  h^  them- 
selves to  fi^e  a  revolt  It  was  a  season  of  pro- 
found peace,  and  the  astounding  news  was  like 
daps  of  thunder  in  a  dear  skj.  It  was  an  un- 
precedented event  in  our  navy,  where  it  had  been 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  seamen  to  stand  by 
their  captain  and  their  ship  to  the  last  man,  and 
to  die  ezultin^y  to  save  dther.  Unlike  almost 
all  mutinies,  it  was  not  a  revolt  against  oppres- 
sion, real  or  imagined,  and  limited  to  the  seisure 
of  the  ship  and  the  death  or  expulsion  of  the 
officers,  but  a  vast  scheme  of  maritime  depreda- 
tion, in  which  the  man-of-war,  converted  into  a 
piratical  cruiser,  was  to  roam  the  seas  in  quest 
of  blood  snd  plunder,  prejing  upon  the  com- 
meroe  of  all  nations — robbiqg  property,  slauf^ 
tering  men,  and  vioUtfaig  women.  A  son  of  a 
cabinet  minister,  and  himself  an  officer,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  appalling  design;  and  his  name  and 
rank  lent  it  a  new  aspect  of  danger.  Every  ag^ 
gravation  seemed  to  attend  it,  and  the  horrify- 
ing intdligence  came  out  in  a  way  to  magniff 
its  terrors,  and  to  startle  the  imagination  as  well 
as  to  overpower  the  judgment  The  vessel  was 
the  bearer  of  her  own  news,  and  arriving  on  the 
coast,  took  a  reserve  and  mystery  which  lent  a 
terrific  force  to  what  leaked  out  She  stopped 
off  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  remained  out- 
side two  days,  severely  interdicting  all  communi- 
cation with  the  shore.  A  simple  notice  of  her 
return  was  all  that  was  made  public.  An  offi- 
cer from  the  vessel,  rekted  to  the  commander, 
proceeded  to  Washington  dty— giving  out  fear- 
ftil  intimations  as  he  went  along— and  bearing  a 
sealed  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  contents  of  that  report  went  direct  into 
the  government  official  paper,  and  thence  flew 
resounding  through  the  land.  It  was  the  offi- 
cial and  authentic  report  of  the  fearful  mutiny. 
The  news  being  spread  from  the  official  source^ 
and  the  pablk  mind  prepared  for  his  reception, 
the  commander  brought  his  vessel  into  port — 
landed :  and  landed  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  awe  and  terror  inspired  by  his  narrative. 
He  went  direct,  in  sol^nn  procession,  at  the 
head  of  his  crew  to  the  nearest  church,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  God  for  a  great  delivennce. 
Taken  by  surprise,  the  public  mind  delivered 
itself  up  to  joy  and  gratitude  for  a  marveUous 


esci^  applauding  the  eneigy  whidi  had  saved 
a  national  ship  from  mutiny,  and  the  commerce 
of  nations  from  piratical  depredation.  The  cui^ 
rent  was  all  on  one  side.  Nothing  appeared  to 
vreaken  its  foroe^  or  8tq>  its  course.  The  dead 
who  had  been  hanged,  and  sent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  could  send  up  no  voice:  the  twdvo 
ironed  prisoners  on  the  deck  oi  the  vessel,  were 
silent  as  the  dead:  the  officers  and  men  at  large, 
actors  in  what  had  taken  place,  could  only  con- 
firm the  commander's  official  repent.  That  re- 
port, not  one  word  of  which  would  be  heard  in 
a  court  of  justioe^  was  received  as  ftdl  evidence 
at  the  great  tribunal  (^  pnUk)  opinion.  There- 
ported  confessions  wbkh.  it  contabed  (though 
the  vreakest  of  all  testimony  in  the  eye  <^  the 
law,  and  utterly  repulsed  when  obtained  by 
foroe^  terror  or  seduction),  were  recdved  by  the 
masses  as  incontestable  evidence  of  guilt 

The  vessel  on  iriuch  all  this  took  phu»  was 
the  United  States  man-of-vnur,  Somers — her 
commander  Alexander  Slidell  Madcenxie,  Esq., 
with  a  crew  of  120  all  told,  96  of  whfeh  were 
i^yprentioe  boys  under  sge.  She  had  gone  out 
on  one  of  those  holiday  excursions  whidi  are 
now  the  resource  of  sdiools  to  make  seamen. 
She  had  crossed  the  Atiantic  and  was  returning 
to  the  United  Stotes  by  vrayof  the  Westlndies, 
when  this  fearftd  mutiny  was  discovered.  It 
was  communicated  by  tiie  purser's  steward  to 
the  purser — ^by  him  to  the  first  lieutenant — ^by 
him  to  the  commander:  and  the  incredulous 
manner  in  which  he  received  it  is  established  by 
two  competent  witnesses — the  lieutenant  who 
gave  it  to  hhn,  and  the  commander  himself: 
and  it  is  due  to  each  to  give  the  account  of  this 
reception  in  his  own  vrords:  and  first  the  lieu- 
tenant shall  speak : 

^  I  reported  the  thing  (the  intended  mutiny) 
to  the  commander  immediately.  He  took  it 
verr  eodly,  said  the  vessel  was  in  a  good  state 
of  cusdi^ix^  and  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  report" 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  lieutenant  before 
the  court-martial  whidi  afterwards  sat  upon  the 
case,  and  two  points  are  to  be  noted  in  itr—Jint^ 
that  the  commander  did  not  believe  it;  and, 
secondly^  that  he  declared  the  vessel  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  disdpline :  which  was  equivalent 
to  saying  there  was  no  dangw,  even  if  the  in- 
tematkm  was  tme.  Now  ifar  the  commander's 
account  of  the  same  scsne^  taken  from  his  offi- 
cial report: 
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^  Such  was  the  purport  of  the  information  laid 
before  me  by  Lieut.  GanseTOort,  and  although 
he  was  evidently  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
the  project,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  so  monstrous, 
80  improbable,  that  I  could  not  f6rbear  treating 
it  with  ridicule.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  readmg  piratical 
stories,  and  had  amused  himself  with  Mr. 
Wales  "—(the  mformer). 

Ridicule  was  the  only  answer  which  the  com- 
mander deemed  due  to  the  information,  and  in 
that  he  was  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  infor- 
mation itself.  A  plirser's  steward  (his  name 
Wales)  had  told  the  lieutenant  that  midship- 
man Spencer  had  called  him  into  a  safe  place 
the  night  before,  and  asked  him  right  off— ^^  Do 
you  fear  death  ?  do  you  fear  a  dead  man  ?  are 
you  afraid  to  kill  a  man  ?  "—and  getting  satisfiu> 
tory  answers  to  these  questions,  he  immediately 
unfolded  to  him  his  plan  of  capturing  the  ship, 
with  a  list  of  four  certain  and  ten  doubtful  as- 
sociates, and  eighteen  nolens  volens  assistants  to 
be  forced  into  the  business ;  and  then  roaming 
the  sea  with  her  as  a  pirate,  first  calling  at  the 
Isle  of  Pines  (Cuba)  for  confederates.  It 
was  a  ridiculous  scheme,  both  as  to  the  force 
which  was  to  take  the  ship,  and  her  employ- 
ment as  a  buccaneer — ^the  state  of  the  ocean  and 
of  navigation  being  such  at  that  time  as  to  leave 
a  sea-rover,  pursued  as  he  would  be  by  the 
fleets  of  all  nations,  without  a  sea  to  sail  in, 
without  a  coast  to  land  on,  without  a  rock  or 
comer  to  hide  in.  The  whole  conception  was 
an  impossibih'ty,  and  the  abruptness  of  its  com- 
munication to  Wales  was  evidence  of  the  design 
to  joke  him.  As  such  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
mander at  the  time.  It  was  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  November,  1842,  ap- 
proaching the  West  Indies  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  that  this  information  was  given  by  the 
lieutenant  to  the  commander.  Both  agree  in 
their  account  of  the  ridicule  with  which  it  was 
received ;  but  the  conmoander,  after  the  deaths 
of  the  implicated,  and  when  making  out  his 
official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for- 
got to  add  what  he  said  to  the  lieutenant — that 
the  vessel  was  in  a  good  state  of  discipline- 
equivalent  to  saying  it  could  not  be  taken. 
Further,  he  not  only  forgot  to  add  what  he  said, 
but  remembered  to  say  the  contrary:  and  on 
his  trial  undertook  to  prove  that  the  state  of 
the  ship  was  bad,  and  had  been  so  for  weeks ; 
and  even  since  they  left  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
this  omission  to  report  to  the  Secretary  a  hd 


so  material,  as  he  had  remarked  it  to  his  lien- 
tenant,  and  afterwards  proving  the  contrary  on 
his  trial,  there  is  room  for  a  pregnant  reflection 
which  will  suggest  itself  to  every  thinking  mind 
— still  more  when  the  silence  of  the  log-book 
upon  this  ^'  bad  "  state  of  the  crew,  oorreqKmdi 
with  the  commander's  account  that  it  was  good. 
But,  take  the  two  accounts  in  what  they  agree, 
and  it  is  seen  that  at  10  o'dock  in  the  morning 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort's  whole  report  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  mutiny,  as  derived  from  the  piirBer'8 
steward  (Wales)  was  received  with  ridicule^ 
as  the  romance  of  a  boy  who  had  been  readiiig 
piratical  stories,  and  was  amusing  himself  with 
the  steward — a  landsman,  of  whom  the  ooni- 
mander  gives  a  bad  account  as  having  boi^ht  a 
double  quantity  of  brandy — twice  as  mnchai 
his  orders  justified,  before  leaving  New  Tofky— 
and  afterwards  stealing  it  on  the  voyage.  Bj 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  aad 
without  hearing  any  thing  additional,  the  oob- 
mander  became  fully  impressed  with  the  troth 
of  the  whole  story,  awfully  impressed  with  tfas 
danger  of  the  vessel,  and  fully  resolved  upon  a 
course  of  terrible  energy  to  prevent  the  sooceM 
of  the  impending  mutiny.  Of  this  great  aad 
sudden  change  in  his  oonvictions  it  becomes  the 
right  of  the  commander  to  give  his  own  aocoonC 
of  its  inducing  causes :  and  here  they  are,  taken 
from  his  official  report : 

"In  the  course  of  the  day,  Lieut  Gansevoort 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  in  the 
wardroom  examining  a  chart  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  had  asked  the  assistant  sui^geon  some  ques- 
tions about  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  latter  had 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  place  much  fre- 
quented by  pirates,  and  drily  asked  if  he  had 
any  acquaintances  there. — He  parsed  the  day 
rather  sullenly  in  one  comer  of  the  steerage,  as 
was  his  usual  custom,  engaged  in  ezamimng  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  and  writing  upon  it  with 
his  pencil,  and  occasionally  finding  relaxation  in 
working  with  a  penknife  at  the  tail  of  a  devil- 
fish, one  of  which  he  had  formed  into  a  sliding 
ring  for  his  cravat  Lieut  Gansevoort  also 
made  an  excuse  of  dutv  to  follow  him  to  the 
foretop,  where  he  found  him  engaged  in  having 
some  love  device  tattooed  on  his  arm  by  Benja- 
min F.  Green,  ordinary  seaman,  and  apprentice. 
Lieut  Gansevoort  also  learned  that  he  had 
been  endeavoring  for  some  days  to  ascertain  the 
rote  of  the  chronometer,  by  applying  to  Mid. 
Rodgers,  to  whom  it  was  unknown,  and  who 
referred  him  to  the  master.  He  had  been  seen 
in  secret  and  nightly  conferences  with  the  boat- 
swain's mate,  S.  CromwelL  and  seaman  Elisba 
Small.  I  also  heard  that  ne  had  given  money 
to  several  of  the  crew ;  to  Elisba  Smtdi  on  IM 
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twelfth  of  September  the  day  before  our  de- 
parture from  New  York;  the  same  day  on 
which,  in  reply  to  Commodore  Perry's  injunc- 
tions to  reformation,  he  had  made  the  most 
solemn  promises  of  amendment;  to  Samuel 
Cromwell  on  the  passage  to  Madeira ;  that  he 
had  been  in  the  nabit  of  distributing  tobacco 
extensively  among  the  apprentices,  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  the  navy  department,  and  of 
my  own  often  reiterated ;  that  he  had  corrupted 
the  ward-room  steward,  caused  him  to  steal 
brandy  from  the  ward-room  mess,  which  he, 
Mr.  Spencer,  had  drunk  himself  occasionally 
getting  drunk  when  removed  from  observation, 
and  had  also  administered  to  several  of  the 
crew ;  that,  finally,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  amus- 
ing the  crew  by  making  music  with  his  jaw. 
He  had  the  fiunilty  of  throwing  his  jaw  out  of 
joint,  and  by  contact  of  the  bones,  playing  with 
accuracy  and  elegance  a  variety  of  airs.  Servile 
in  his  intercourse  with  me,  when  among  the 
crew  he  loaded  me  with  blasphemous  vitupen^ 
tion,  and  proclaimed  that  it  would  be  a  pleasing 
task  to  roll  me  overboard  off  the  round-house. 
He  had  some  time  before  drawn  a  brig  with  a 
black  flag,  and  asked  one  of  the  midshipmen 
what  he  thought  of  it ;  he  had  repeatedly  as- 
serted in  the  early  part  of  the  cruise,  that  the 
brig  might  easily  be  taken;  he  nad  quite 
recently  examined  the  hand  of  midshipman 
Rodgers,  told  his  fortune,  and  predicted  for  him 
a  speedy  and  violent  death." 

Surely  the  historian,  as  vrell  as  the  poet 
may  say:  To  the  jealous  mind,  trifles  light 
as  air  are  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  from 
holy  writ  Here  are  fourteen  causes  of  sus- 
pected mutiny  enumerated,  part  of  which  causes 
are  eminently  meritorious  in  a  young  naval 
ofiBoer,  as  those  of  studying  the  chart  of  the 
West  Indies  (whither  the  vessel  was  goitg}, 
and  that  of  learning  the  rate  of  the  chronome- 
ter ;  another  part  of  which  is  insignificant,  as 
giving  tobacco  to  the  apprentice  boys,  and  giv- 
ing money  to  two  of  the  seamen ;  others  again 
would  show  a  different  passion  from  that  of 
piracy,  as  having  love  devices  tattooed  on  his 
arm ;  others  again  would  bespeak  the  lassitude  of 
idleness,  as  whittling  at  the  tul  of  a  devilfish,  and 
making  a  ring  for  his  cravat,  and  drawing  a  brig 
with  a  black  flag ;  others  again  would  indicate 
playfulness  and  humor,  as  examining  the  palm 
of  young  Rodgers'  hand,  and  telling  his  fortune, 
which  fortune,  of  course,  was  to  be  startling,  as 
a  sudden  and  violent  death,  albeit  this  young 
Rodgers  was  his  fiivorite,  and  the  only  one  he 
asked  to  see  when  he  was  about  to  be  hung 
up — (a  &vor  which  was  denied  him) ;  others 


again  are  contradicted  by  previous  statements, 
as,  tAat  Spencer  corrupted  the  purser's  steward 
and  made  him  steal  brandy,  the  commander 
having  befbre  reported  that  steward  for  the 
ofifence  of  purchasing  a  double  quantity  of 
brandy  before  he  left  New  York — a  circum- 
stance which  implied  a  sufQcient  inclination  to 
use  the  extra  supply  he  had  laid  in  (of  which 
he  had  the  custody),  without  being  corrupted 
by  Spencer  to  steal  it ;  others  of  these  causes 
agiun  were  natural,  and  incidental  to  Spencer's 
social  condition  in  the  vessel,  as  that  of  talking 
with  the  seamen,  he  being  objected  to  by  his 
four  roonmiates  (who  were  the  commander's 
relations  and  connections),  and  considered  one 
too  many  in  their  room,  and  as  such  attempted 
to  be  removed  to  another  ship  by  the  com- 
mander himself;  another,  that  occasionally  he 
got  drunk  when  removed  from  observation,  a 
&ult  rather  too  common  (even  when  in  the 
presence  of  observation)  to  stand  for  evidence 
of  a  design  to  commit  mutiny  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  ;  another,  that  blasphemous  vituperation 
of  the  commander  which,  although  it  might  be 
abusive,  could  neither  be  blasphemous  (which 
only  applies  to  the  abuse  of  God),  nor  a  sign  of 
a  design  upon  the  vessel,  but  only  of  contempt 
for  the  commander ;  finally,  as  in  that  marvel- 
lous fine  music  with  thejaw  put  of  joint,  playing 
with  skill  and  accuracy  a  variety  of  elegant  airs  by 
the  contaction  of  the  luxated  ends  of  the  bones. 
Taken  as  true,  and  this  musical  habit  might 
indicate  an  innocency  of  disposition.  But  it  is 
ridiculously  fidse,  and  impossible,  and  as  such 
ridiculous  impossibility  it  was  spared  the  men- 
tion even  of  contempt  during  the  whole  court- 
martial  proceedings.  Still  it  was  one  of  the 
&cts  gravely  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  one  of  the  means  used  by  Spencer 
to  seduce  the  crew.  While  ridicule,  contempt 
and  scorn  are  the  only  proper  replies  to  such 
absurd  presumptions  of  guilt,  there  were  two 
of  them  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of 
an  inquiry  into  their  truth,  namely,  the  fortune- 
telling  and  the  chronometer:  Midshipman  Rod- 
gers testified  before  the  court  that  this  fortune- 
tolling  was  a  steerage  amusement,  and  that  he 
was  to  die,  not  only  suddenly  and  violently,  but 
also  a  gambler;  and  that  as  for  the  examination 
of  the  chronometer,  it  was  with  a  view  to  a  bet 
between  hhnself  and  Rodgers  as  to  the  time  that 
the  vessel  would  get  to  St.  Thomas— the  bet  ou 
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Spencer's  side,  being  on  eight  dsys.  Tet  the 
diseased  mind  of  the  commander  coula  see 
nothing  in  those  little  incidents,  bnt  proof  of  a 
design  to  kill  Rodgers  (with  the  rest)  before  the 
ship  got  to  St  Thomas,  and  afterwards  to  ran 
to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Preposterous  as  these 
fourteen  reasons  were,  they  were  conclusiye 
with  the  oonmiander,  who  forthwith  acted  upon 
them,  and  made  the  arrest  of  Spencer." 

"  At  eyening  quarters  I  ordered  through  my 
derk,  0.  H.  Peny,  doing  the  duty  also  (n  mid- 
shipman and  aid,  all  the  officers  to  lay  aft  on 
the  quarter  deck,  excepting  the  midshipman 
stationed  on  the  forecastle.  The  master  was 
ordered  to  take  the  wheel,  and  those  of  the 
crew  stationed  abaft  sent  to  the  mainmast  I 
approached  Mr.  Spencer,  and  said  to  him,  *  I 
leariL  Mr.  Spencer,  that  you  aspire  to  the  com- 
mana  of  the  Somers.'  With  a  deferential,  but 
unmoTed  and  gently  smiling  ezpressioh,  he  re- 
lied,'Oh  no,  sir.'  'Did  you  not  tell  Mr. 
Wales,  sir,  that  you  had  a  project  to  kill  the 
commander,  the  officers,  and  a  considerable  por^ 
tion  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  and  to  convert 
her  into  a  pirate  ? '  '  I  may  have  told  him  so, 
sir,  but  it  was  in  a  joke.'  'You  admit  then  that 
vou  told  him  so  ? '  *  Yes,  sir.  but  in  joke ! ' 
'This,  sir,  is  joking  on  a  forbidclen  sulgect — this 
joke  may  cost  you  your  life ! ' " 

This  was  the  answer  of  innocence:  guilt 
would  have  denied  every  thing.  Here  all  the 
words  are  admitted,  with  a  promptitude  and 
fVankness  that  shows  they  were  felt  to  be  what 
they  purported — the  mere  admission  of  a  joke. 
The  captain's  reply  shows  that  the  life  of  the 
young  man  was  already  determined  upon.  It 
was  certainly  a  punishable  joke — a  joke  upon  a 
forbidden  subject:  but  how  punishable?  cer- 
tainly among  the  minor  oflbnces  in  the  navy, 
offences  prejudicial  to  discipline ;  and  to  be  ex- 
piated by  arrest,  trial,  condemnation  for  breach 
of  discipline,  and  sentence  to  reprimand,  sus- 
pension ;  or  some  such  punishment  for  incon- 
siderate offences.  But^  no.  The  commander 
replies  upon  the  spot, '  this  joke  may  cost  you 
your  life : '  and  in  that  he  was  prophetic,  being 
the  fulfiller  of  his  own  prophecy.  The  informer 
Wales  had  reported  a  criminal  paper  to  be  in 
the  neckcloth  of  the  young  man:  the  next 
movement  of  the  commander  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  that  paper :  and  of  that  attempt  he 
gives  this  account : 

" '  Be  pleased  to  remove  your  neckhandker- 
chief.'  It  was  removed  and  opened,  but  nothing 
was  found  in  it  I  asked  him  what  be  had  done 


with  a  paper  containing  an  account  of  his  proiect 
which  he  had  told  Mr.  Wales  was  in  the  baw  of 
his  neckhandkerchie£  '  It  is  a  paper  containing 
my  day's  work;  and  I  have  destroyed  it'  'It  is  a 
singular  place  to  keep  day's  work  in.'  '  It  is  a 
convenient  one,'  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  dder- 
ence  and  blandness." 

Balked  in  finding  this  confirmatiofn  of  guilt, 
the  commander  yet  proceeded  with  his  des^n, 
and  thus  describes  the  anest: 

"  I  said  to  him,  'You  most  hsre  heea  aware 
that  you  could  only  have  compassed  your 
designs  by  passhog  owet  my  deiid  boc^,  and 
after  that  the  bodies  of  all  tlie  otteera.  Yoa 
bad  given  yourself  a  great  deal  to  doi  It  will 
be  necessary  for'me  to  confine  you.'  I  turned 
to  Lieutenant  Gansevoort  and  said,  ^Arrest  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  put  him  in  doable  htma.'  Mr. 
GTansevoort  stepped  forward,  and  took  his 
sword ;  he  was  oi^ered  to  sit  aown  hi  the  stem 

D  double  ironed,  and  as  an  additional  secority 
cuffed.  I  directed  Lieut  Gansevoort  to 
watch  over  his  security,  to  order  him  to  be  pot 
to  instant  death  if  he  was  detected  speaking  to. 
or  holding  intelligence  in  any  way,  with  any  d 
the  crew.  He  was  himself  made  aware  of  the 
nature  of  these  orders.  I  also  directed  Lient 
Ghmsevoort  to  see  that  he  had  ereiT  comfbrt 
which  his  safe  keeping  would  admit  ol  In  con- 
fiding this  task  to  Lieut  Gansevoort,  his  kind- 
ness and  humanity  gave  me  the  assurance  that 
it  would  be  zealously  attended  to ;  and  through- 
out the  period  of  Mr.  Spencer's  ocmfinement, 
Lieut.  Gansevoort,  whilst  watching  his  person 
with  an  eagle  eye.  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
take  his  life  should  he  forfeit  that  condition  of 
silence  on  which  his  safety  depended,  attended 
to  all  his  wants,  covered  him  with  his  own  grego 
when  squalls  of  rain  were  passing  over,  and 
ministered  in  every  way  to  his  comfort  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  woman." 

Double-ironed — handcuffed — bagged  (for  he 
was  also  tied  up  in  a  bag),  lying  under  the  son 
in  a  tropical  clime,  and  drenched  with  squalls 
of  run — silent — instant  death  for  a  word  or  a 
sign — ^Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  standing  over  him,  and  watching,  with 
''eagle  eye,"  for  the  sound  or  motion  whidi  was 

\  to  be  the  forfeit  of  life :  for  six  days  and  nights, 
his  irons  examined  every  half  hour  to  see  thit 
all  were  tight  and  safe,  was  this  boy  (of  less 
than  nineteen)  thus  confined ;  only  to  be  roused 
from  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  told.  But  the 
lieutenant  could  not  stand  to  his  ardnoas 
watch  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  His  ea- 
gle eye  could  not  resist  winking  and  shutting 
during  all  that  time.     He  needed  relief— and 

J  had  it— and  in  the  person  of  one  who  showed 
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that  he  had  a  stomach  for  the  business— Wales, 
the  informer:  who,  finding  himself  eleyated 
from  the  care  of  pea-jackets,  molasses,  and  to- 
bacco, to  the  rank  of  sentinel  oyer  a  United 
States  officer,  improved  upon  the  lessons  which 
his  superiors  had  taught  him,  and  stood  readj, 
a  cocked  revolver  in  hand,  to  shoot,  not  only 
the  prisoners  (for  by  this  time  there  were 
three),  for  a  thoughtless  word  or  motion,  but 
also  to  shoot  any  of  the  crew  that  should 
make  a  suspicious  sign : — such  as  putting  the 
hand  to  the  chin,  or  touching  a  handspike  with- 
in forty  feet  of  the  said  Mr.  Wales.  Hear  him, 
as  he  swears  before  the  court-martial : 

"  I  was  officer  in  charge  of  the  prisoners :  we 
were  holynstoning  the  decks.  I  noticed  those 
men  who  missed  their  muster  kept  consregat- 
ins  round  the  stem  of  the  launch,  and  kept 
talking  in  a  secret  manner.  I  noticed  them 
making  signs  to  the'  prisoners  iSy  putting  their 
hands  up  to  their  chins :  Cromwell  was  lyiug  on 
the  starboard  arm-chest :  he  rose  up  in  his  bed. 
I  told  hhn  if  I  saw  any  more  signs  passing  be- 
tween them  /  should  put  him  to  aeath :  my 
orders  were  to  that  effect.  He  laid  down  in  his 
bed.  I  then  went  to  the  stem  of  the  laundi, 
found  Wilson,  and  a  number  of  small  holy- 
stones collected  there,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
pull  a  gun  handspike  from  the  stem  of  the 
launch :  whcU  his  intentions  loere  I  don^t  know, 
I  cocked  a  pistol,  and  ordered  him  to  the  lee- 
eangway  to  draw  water.  I  told  him  if  I  saw 
him  pulling  at  the  handspike  I  should  blow  his 
brains  out" 

This  comes  from  Mr.  Wales  himself,  not  from 
the  commander's  report,  where  this  handspike- 
incident  is  made  to  play  a  great  part ;  thus : 

"  Several  times  during  the  night  there  were 
symptoms  of  an  intention  to  strike  some  blow. 
Mr.  Wales  detected  Charles  A.  Wilson  attempt- 
ing to  draw  out  a  handspike  from  under  me 
launch,  with  an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him ; 
and  when  Mr.  Wales  cocked  his  pistol  and  s^ 
proached,  he  could  only  ofier  some  lame  excuse 
for  his  presence  there.  I  felt  more  anxious 
than  I  had  yet  done,  and  remained  continually 
on  deck." 

Here  is  a  discrepancy.  Wales  swears  before 
the  court  that  he  did  not  know  what  Wilson's 
intentions  were  in  pulling  at  the  handspike: 
the  captain,  who  did  not  see  the  pulling,  repdrts 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  it  was  done 
with  the  evident  intent  of  felling  Wales !  while 
Wales  himself,  before  the  court-martial,  not 
only  testified  to  his  ignorance  of  any  motive  for 
that  act,  but  admitted  upon  cross-examination, 


that  Uie  handspike  was  not  drawn  at  all— only 
attefl^ted !  and  that  he  himself  was  forty  feet 
from  Wilson  at  the  time !  (but^  more  ^  this 
handspike  hereafter.)  Still  the  impression 
upon  the  commander's  mind  was  awfuL  He 
iAt  more  anxious  than  ever :  he  could  not  rest : 
he  kept  continually  on  deck.  Armed  to  the 
teeth  he  watched,  listened,  interrogated,  and 
patrolled  incessantly.  Surely  the  man's  crazy 
terrors  would  excite  compassion  were  it  not  for 
the  deeds  he  committed  under  their  influence. 
— ^But  the  paper  that  was  to  have  been  found 
in  SpenoeHs  cravat,  and  was  not  found  there : 
it  was  found  elsewhere,  and  the  commander  in 
his  report  gives  this  account  of  it : 

^  On  searclung  the  locker  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a 
small  razor-case  was  found,  which  he  had  re- 
cently drawn,  with  a  razor  in  it,  from  the 
purser.  Instead  of  the  razor,  the  case  was 
round  to  contain  a  small  paper,  rolled  in 
another ;  on  the  inner  one  were  strange  charac- 
ters, which  proved  to  be  Greek,  with  which  Mr. 
Spencer  was  fiuniliar.  It  fortunately  happened 
that  there  was  another  midshiinnan  on  board 
the  Somers  who  knew  Greek — one  whose 
Greek  and  every  thing  else  that  he  possessed, 
was  wnoUy  devoted  to  his  country.  The  Greek 
characters,  converted  by  midshipman  Henry 
Rodgers  into  our  own,  exhibited  well  known 
names  among  the  crew.  The  certain — the 
doubtful — those  who  were  to  be  kept  whether 
they  would  or  not — arranged  in  separate  rows ; 
those  who  were  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in 
the  various  apartments,  to  take  the  wheel,  to 
open  the  arm-chests." 

The  paper  had  about  tlurty  names  upon  it : 
four  under  the  head  of  "  certain : "  ten  under 
that  of  doubtful,  and  the  remainder  under  the 
head  of  nolens  volens — ^which  was  construed  by 
the  Latinists  on  board  to  signify  men  who  were 
to  be  made  to  join  m  the  mutiny  whether  they 
would  or  not:  and  these  nolens  volens  who 
were  to  be  forced  were  more  numerous  than 
those  who  were  to  force  them.  Eighteen  un- 
willing men  to  be  forced  into  mutiny  and  piracy 
by  four  willing  and  ten  uncertain ;  and  of  the 
four  willing,  one  of  them  the  informer  himself! 
and  another  not  in  the  ship !  and  a  third  Spen- 
cer !  leaving  but  one  under  Spencer  to  do  the 
work.  The  names  of  all  were  spelt  with  the 
Greek  alphabet  Of  course  these  nolens  volens 
men  could  not  have  been  counted  in  any  way 
among  the  mutineers;  yet  they  were  always 
counted  to  make  up  the  thirty,  as,  of  less  than 
that  number  it  would  not  have  been  seemly  for 
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a  man-of-war  to  have  been  afraid ;  jet  some  of 
these  were  brought  home  in  irons.  Tfll  ten 
marked  doubtful  should  not  have  been  held  to 
be  guilty  upon  any  principle  of  human  ju8tio&.r- 
the  humanity  of  the  law  always  giving  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  to  the  suspected  criminal.  This 
brings  the  inquiry  to  the  four  "  certain : "  and  of 
these  four,  it  turned  out  that  one  of  them  (An* 
drews)  was  a  personage  not  in  the  vessel !  An- 
other was  the  veritable  Mr.  Wales  himself!  who 
was  the  informer,  and  the  most  determined  oppo- 
serof  the  mutiny — Cleaving  but  two  (Spencer  and 
McEinley)  to  do  the  work  of  murder  in  the  va- 
rious departments :  and  of  this  McKinley  it  will 
eventually  be  seen  with  what  justice  his  name 
was  there.  The  names  of  Small  and  Cromwell, 
both  of  whom  were  hung  with  Spencer,  were 
neither  of  them  in  this  certain  list — ^nor  that  of 
Cromwell  in  any:  in  fact,  there  was  nothing 
■gainst  him,  and  Small  was  only  included  in 
Wales's  information.  So  that  the  "certain" 
mutineers  were  reduced  to  two,  both  of  whom 
were  in  irons,  and  bagged,  and*  five  others  out 
of  the  doubtful  and  nolens  volens  classes. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  was 
Spencer's  razor-case :  it  was  new,  and  like  the 
rest  obtained  from  the  purser.  There  was  no 
evidence  how  it  got  into  Spencer's  locker: 
Wales  and  Gansevoort  were  the  finders.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  a  single  man  whose  name 
was  in  the  list,  knew  it  to  be  there.  Justice 
would  have  required  these  points  to  have  been 
proven ;  but  with  respect  to  the  writing  upon 
this  paper  it  was  readily  avowed  by  Spencer  to 
be  his — an  avowal  accompanied  by  a  declaration 
of  its  joking  character,  which  the  law  would  re- 
quire to  go  with  it  always,  but  which  was  dis- 
regarded. 

Small  and  Cromwell  were  not  arrested  with 
Spencer,  but  afterwards,  and  not  upon  accusa- 
tions, but  upon  their  looks  and  attitudes,  and 
accident  to  the  sky-sail-mast,  which  will  be 
noted  at  the  proper  time.  The  first  point  is  to 
show  the  arrestation  upon  looks  and  motions ; 
and  of  that  the  commander  gave  this  account  in 
the  official  report : 

"  The  following  day  being  Sunday,  the  crew 
were  inspected  at  quarters,  ten  o'clock.  I  too^ 
my  station  abaft  with  the  intention  of  particu- 
larly observing  Cromwell  and  SmalL  The 
third,  or  master's  division,  to  which  they  both 
belonged,  always  musterea  at  morning  quarters 
upon  tho  after  part  of  the  quarter  dedc,  in  con- 


tinuation of  the  line  formed  by  the  crews  of  the 
guns.  The  persons  of  both  were  faultlessly 
clean.  They  were  determined  that  their  ap- 
pearance in  this  respect  should  provoke  no  re 
proof.  Cromwell  stood  up  to  nis  ftdl  stature^ 
his  muscles  braced,  his  battle-axe  grasped  reso- 
lutely, his  cheek  pale,  but  his  eye  fixed  as  if 
indifferently  at  the  other  side.  He  had  a  de- 
termined and  dangerous  air.  Small  made  a 
very  different  figure.  His  appearance  was 
ghastly ;  he  shifbed  his  weight  from  aide  to 
side,  and  his  batUe-aze  passed  from  one  hand 
to  the  other ;  his  eye  wandered  irresolutely,  but 
never  towards  mine.  I  attributed  his  «»Miact 
to  fear ;  I  have  since  been  led  to  believe  tint 
the  business  upon  which  he  had  entered  was  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature,  thou^  the  love  of  moimr 
and  of  rum  had  been  too  strong  for  his  fidelity. 

Here  were  two  men  adjudged  guilty  of  mo- 
tiny  and  piracy  upon  their  looks,  and  attitude, 
and  these  diametrically  opposed  in  each  case. 
One  had  a  dan|;erous  air — the  other  a  g^iastly 
air.  One  looked  resolute — ^the  other  irresolute. 
One  held  his  battle-axe  firmly  grqied— the 
other  shifted  his  from  hand  to  hand.  One 
stood  up  steadily  on  both  legs — ^tbe  other 
shifted  his  weight  uneasily  firom  1^  to  kg. 
In  one  point  only  did  they  agree — in  that  of 
&ultless  cleanliness:  a  coincidence  whidi  the 
commander's  judgment  converted  into  evideoee 
of  guilt,  as  being  proof  of  a  determination  that, 
so  far  as  clean  clothes  went,  there  should  be  no 
cause  forjudging  them  pirates :  a  conclusion  to 
the  benefit  of  which  the  whole  crew  would  be 
entitled,  as  they  were  proved  on  the  coml- 
martial  to  be  all  "faultlessly  clean"  at  this 
Sunday  mspection— as  they  always  vrere  at 
such  inspection — as  the  regulations  required 
them  to  be — and  for  a  fault  in  which  any  one 
of  them  would  have  been  punished.  Tet  upon 
these  looks,  and  attitudes,  suspick>ns  were  ex- 
cited, which,  added  to  the  incident  of  a  mast 
broken  by  the  blundering  order  of  the  com- 
mander's nephew,  caused  the  arrest  and  death 
of  two  citizens. 

After  tho  crew  had  been  inspected,  divine 
service  was  performed,  the  crew  attending  be- 
fore the  time,  and  behaving  well ;  and  the  oooh 
mander  again  availed  himself  of  the  oocasioB  to 
examine  the  countenances  of  the  men;  and, 
happily,  without  finding  any  thing  to  give  him 
distrust.    He  thus  describes  the  scene : 

'^  After  quarters  the  church  was  rkged.  The 
crew  mustered  up  with  their  prayer-^oks,  and 
took  their  seats  without  waiting  for  all  ' 
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to  be  called,  and  conBiderably  before  fiTe  bells, 
or  half-past  ten — the  usual  tune  of  divine  ser- 
Tioe.  The  first  lieutedant  reported  all  ready, 
an^  asked  me  if  he  should  call  all  hands  to 
muster.  I  told  him  to  wait  for  the  accustomed 
hour.  Fire  bells  were  at  length  struck,  and  all 
hands  called  to  muster.  The  crew  were  unu- 
sually attentive,  and  the  responses  more  than 
commonly  audil>le.  The  muster  succeeded,  and 
I  examined  very  carefully  the  countenances  of 
the  crew,  without  discovering  any  thing  that 
gave  me  distrust." 

This  Sunday  then  (Nov.  27th)  being  the  first 
Sunday,  and  the  first  day  after  the  arrest  of 
Spencer,  had  passed  half  by  without  any  thing 
discoverable  to  excite  distrust,  except  the  clean- 
liness, the  looks,  and  the  attitudes  of  Small  and 
Cromwell  at  the  morning  inspection.  At  the 
second  ordeal,  that  of  the  church  service,  the 
whole  crew  came  out  well,  and  all  seemed  to  be 
safe  and  right  up  to  this  time — ^being  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrest  of  Spencer— the 
event  which  was  expected  to  rouse  his  aocomr 
pUoes  to  some  outbreak  for  his  rescue.  But 
that  critical  day  was  not  destined  to  pass  away 
without  an  event  which  confirmed  all  the  sus- 
picions of  the  commander,  and  even  indicated 
the  particular  criminals.  Before  the  sim  had 
gone  down,  this  event  occurred ;  and  as  it  be- 
came the  turning  point  in  the  case,  and  the  point 
of  departure  in  the  subsequent  tragic  work,  the 
commander  shall  have  the  benefit  of  telling  it 
himself: 

^'  In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  having  moderat- 
ed, skysails  and  royal  studding-sails  were  set 
In  going  large  I  had  always  been  very  particu- 
Uur  to  have  no  stnun  upon  the  light  braces  lead- 
ing forward,  as  the  tendency  of  such  a  strain 
was  to  carry  away  the  light  yards  and  masts. 
Whilst  Ward  M.  Gagely,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  skilful  of  our  apprentices,  was  yet  on  the 
main  royal  yard,  after  setting  the  main  skysail, 
a  sudden  jerk  oi  the  weather  main  royal  brace 
given  by  Small  and  another,  whose  name  I  have 
not  discovered,  carried  the  topgalhmt-mast 
away  in  the  sheeve  hole,  sending  forward  the 
royal  mast  with  royal  skysail,  royal  studding 
sail,  main- topgallant  staysail,  and  the  head  of 
the  gaff  topsail.  Gagely  was  on  the  royal  yard. 
I  scarcely  dared  to  look  on  the  booms  or  in  the 
larboard  gangways  where  he  should  have  fkllen. 
For  a  minute  I  was  in  intense  agony :  in  the 
next  I  saw  the  shadow  of  the  boy  through  the 
topgallant  sail,  rising  rapidly  towards  the  top- 
paJlant  yard,  which  still  remained  at  the  mast 
head.  Presently  he  rose  to  view,  descended  on 
the  after  side  to  the  topgallant-mast  cap,  and 
began  to  examine  with  coolness  to  see  what  was 
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first  to  be  done  to  dear  the  wreck.  I  did  not 
drea^at  the  time  that  the  carrying  away  of 
this  mast  was  the  work  of  treachery— but  I 
knew  that  it  was  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  the 
loss  of  a  boy  oveiboard,  or  an  accident  to  a 
spar,  creating  confusion  and  interrupting  the 
r^ularity  of  duty,  which  was  likely  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  conspirators  were  they  still 
bent  on  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise." 

The  commander  did  not  dream  at  the  time  of 
treachery :  did  not  dream  of  it  when  he  saw  the 
mast  fall :  and  well  he  might  not,  for  he  had 
given  the  order  himself  to  set  the  skysails,  the 
ship  running  ^^arge"  at  the  time,  i.  e,  with  a 
fiivorahle  wind,  and  when  a  slight  press  of  sul 
might  carry  away  the  elevated,  light,  and  un- 
supported mast  which  carried  the  skysaiL  He 
did  not  dream  of  treachery  when  he  saw  it  &11 
under  an  order  which  himself  had  given :  but 
quickly  he  had  that  dream,  and  he  must  tell 
himself  how  it  came  to  him  5  thus : 

^  To  my  astonishment,  all  those  who  were 
most  conspicuously  named  in  the  programme 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
vessel  they  might  be  stationed,  mustered  at  the 
main-top  masthead—whether  animated  by  some 
new-bom  zeal  in  the  service  of  their  country,  or 
collected  there  for  the  purpose  of  conspiring,  it 
was  not  easy  to  decide.  The  coincidence  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy, 
suspended,  yet  perhaps  not  abandoned." 

This  is  the  way  the  dream  began,  in  aston 
ishment  at  seeing  all  those  most  conspicuously 
nominated  in  the  raaor-case  paper,  rush  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster.  Now,  for  the  misfortune 
of  this  paragraph,  it  came  to  be  proved  before 
the  court-martial,  and  after  the  men  were  dead, 
that  the  minority  of  those  who  ran  forward 
were  not  named  in  the  paper  at  all  I  and  espe- 
cially that  one  of  the  two  was  not  upon  it  who 
were  presently  seized  as  guilty,  and  whose  haste 
to  perform  a  duty  was  the  passport  to  death. 
The  crew  ran  to  the  place.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  natural  conduct  imaginable. 
They  ran  to  the  place  where  the  mast  and  boy 
were  expected  to  falL  They  fiew  to  the  place 
at  which  the  conunander,  in  his  intense  agony, 
did  not  dare  to  look.  This  haste  to  such  a 
place  was  proof  of  guilt,  take  it  either  way, 
either  as  animated  by  some  new-bom  zeal  to 
hide  past  defection,  or  to  collect  for  a  conspiia 
cy.  The  commander  finds  it  hard  to  decide  be- 
tween these  two  purposes ;  but  take  which  he 
mii^t^  it  ma  confimiation  of  a  dangerous 
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piracy,  and  of  its  suspension,  not  abandon- 
ment. The  sudden  running  to  the  platf  was 
the  proof  of  the  conspiracy:  the  jerk  which 
Small,  and  another  whose  name  has  never  yet 
been  discovered,  gave  to  the  weather  main  royal 
brace,  pointed  out  the  two  emmently  guilty. 
What  put  the  seal  upon  the  confirmation  of  all 
this  guilt  was  the  strange  and  stealthy  glances 
which  Spencer,  in  his  irons,  and  his  head  then 
out  of  the  bog  (for  the  heads  were  left  out  in 
the  day  time)  cast  at  it.    Hear  him : 

^  The  eye  of  Mr.  Spencer  travelled  perpetually 
to  the  masthead,  and  cast  thither  many  of  ^ose 
strange  and  stealthy  glances  whidb  I  had  be- 
fore noticed." 

The  commander  nowhere  tells  when  and  how 
he  had  previously  seen  these  sinister  glances — 
certainly  not  before  the  revelations  of  Wales, 
as,  up  to  that  time,  he  was  anxious  before  the 
court-martial  to  show  that  Spencer  was  kindly 
regarded  by  him.  But  the  glances.  What 
more  natural  than  for  Spencer  to  look  at  such 
a  startling  scene !  a  boy  fidling  in  the  wreck  of 
a  broken  mast,  and  tumbling  shrouds,  from 
fifty  feet  high:  and  look  he  did— a  &ir  and 
honest  look,  his  eyes  stead&stly  fixed  upon  it, 
as  proved  by  the  commander's  own  witnesses 
on  the  courtrmartial— especially  midshipman 
Hays — ^who  testified  to  the  fixed  and  steady 
look ;  and  this  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  commander  tending  to  get  a  confirmation 
of  his  own  report.  Nor  did  any  one  whatever 
see  those  strange  and  furtive  glances  which  the 
commander  beheld.  Now  to  the  breaking  of 
the  mast  This  incident  was  reviewed  at  the 
time  by  two  competent  judges — Mr.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  naval  historian,  and  himself  an  ex- 
naval  officer,  and  Captain  William  Sturgis  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  best  navigators  that  Boston 
ever  bred  (and  she  has  bred  as  good  as  the 
world  ever  saw).  They  deemed  the  breaking  of 
that  slender,  elevated,  unbraced  mast  the  natural 
result  of  the  order  which  the  commander  gave 
to  set  the  skysail,  going  as  the  vessel  then  was. 
She  was  in  the  trade-winds,  running  into  West 
Indies  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  running 
*^  large,"  as  the  mariners  express  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  wind  so  crossing  her  course  as  to 
come  strong  upon  her  beam  or  quarter,  and 
send  her  well  before  it  With  such  a  wind, 
these  experienced  seamen  say  that  the  order 
which  the  conmiander  gave  might  well  break 


that  mast  It  would  increase  the  press  of  sail 
on  that  delicate  and  exposed  mast,  able  to  bear 
but  little  at  the  best,  and  often  breaking  with- 
out a  perceptible  increase  of  pressure  i^Mm  it 
But  the  order  which  he  gave  was  not  the  one 
given  to  the  men.  He  gave  his  order  to  his  re- 
lation, Mr.  0.  H.  Perry,  to  have  a  small  pull  od 
one  brace ;  instead  of  that  the  order  given  to 
the  men  was,  to  haul,  that  is,  pull  hard,  on 
another;  which  was  directly  oontraiy  to  the 
order  he  had  received— one  slacking,  the  other 
increasing  the  press  of  saiL  Under  that  oider 
the  men  with  alacrity  threw  their  whole  wei^ 
on  the  wrong  brace;  and  the  mast  crMked. 
reeled,  and  fell  immediately.  The  oommiBder 
himself  saw  all  this — saw  the  fault  his  nephnr 
had  committed — sent  for  him — reproved  hm 
in  the  face  of  the  crew — told  him  it  was  Ui 
fault— the  effect  of  his  inattention.  AU  tkis 
was  fully  proved  before  the  oourtHDartiil 
Perry's  own  testimony  admitted  it.  Thai- 
questioned  by  the  judge  advocate :  "  After  the 
mast  was  carried  away  were  jou  sent  for  by  tbe 
comnumder?"  Answer:  "Yes,  sir.**  "Who 
came  for  you  1^  A.  "  I  don't  recollect  the  per 
son."  "Was  it  not  McKee?"  A.  "I  dooH 
recollect"  "  What  then  occurred  between  yoo 
and  the  conmiander  ?  "  A.  "  He  asked  me  whj 
I  did  not  attend  to  my  duties  better  ?  and  said 
I  must  do  it  better  in  future."  "  What  was  the 
commander  alluding  to  ?  "  A.  "  To  my  not  at- 
tj^nding  to  the  brace  at  the  time  they  were 
hauling  on  it"  "Did  he  say  to  you,  UhU  it 
all  your  faulty  sir  7^  or  words  to  that  effect?" 
A.  "I  don't  recollect"  "What  reply  did  yon 
make  the  commander  ?  "  A.  "  I  did  not  make 
any.  I  said,  I  think,  that  I  understood  the  o^ 
der  to  haul  on  the  brace."  There  was  abo 
something  else  proved  there,  which,  like  the 
other,  was  not  reported  in  the  commander'a  a^ 
count  of  that  portentous  event,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  new  and  terrible  line  d 
conduct  First,  there  is  no  mention  on  tbe  kf> 
book  of  this  rush  of  the  men  aft :  secondlf, 
there  is  no  mention  in  it  of  any  suspected  de- 
sign to  carry  away  this  topgallant  mast  The 
commander  was  seeing  when  he  wrote  his  re- 
port what  the  keeper  of  the  log-book  did  not 
see  at  the  time  it  should  hare  happened.  Asd 
this  point  is  here  dismissed  with  the  remark 
that,  in  this  case  (the  men  coming  fi»t  to  the 
work)  was  the  sign  of  guilt :  in  other  casei. 
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coming  slow  was  the  same  sign:  so  that^  fitft 
or  slow,  from  the  time  Wales  made  his  reyelir 
tion,  to  the  tone  of  hanging,  all  motions,  how- 
ever opposite  to  each  other,  were  equally  signs 
of  the  same  gnilt  The  aoconnt  of  this  incident 
being  given,  the  report  proceeds : 

"  The  wreck  being  cleared,  snpper  was  piped 
down  before  sending  up  the  new  mast.  After 
supper  the  same  persons  mustered  again  at  the 
mast  head,  and  the  topgallant  mast  was  fidded. 
the  light  yards  crossed,  and  the  suls  set  By 
this  tmie  it  was  dark  and  quarters  had  been 
unavoidably  dispensed  with:  still  I  thought, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  scarcely 
safe  to  leave  Cromwell  at  large  during  the  night 
The  night  was  the  season  of  dai^er.  After  con- 
sulting Lieutenant  Qansevoort,  I  determined  to 
arrest  Cromwell.  The  moment  he  reached  the 
deck,  an  officer  was  sent  to  leeward  to  guard 
the  lee-rigging ;  and  the  main  stays  were  also 
thoueht  of,  though  not  watched.  As  his  voice 
was  heard  in  the  top,  descendmg  the  rigging,  t 
met  him  at  the  foot  of  Jacob's  ladder,  surrounded 
by  the  officers,  guided  him  aft  to  the  quartei^ 
deck,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down.  On  ques- 
tioning him  as  to  the  secret  conversation  he  had 
held  Sie  ni^ht  bdbre  with  Mr.  Spencer,  he  de- 
nied its  being  he.  He  said;  'It  was  not  me, 
sir,  it  was  Small ! '  Cromwell  was  the  tallest 
man  on  board,  and  Small  the  shortest  Crom- 
well was  immediately  ironed ;  and  Small,  then 
pointed  out  by  an  associate  to  increased  suspi- 
cion, was  also  sent  for,  interrogated,  and  ironed. 
Increased  vigilanee  was  now  enjoined  upon  all 
the  officers ;  henceforward,  all  were  perpetually 
armed.  Either  myself^  or  the  first  lieutenant 
was  always  on  deck ;  and,  generally,  both  of  us 
were." 

Two  more  were  now  arrested ;  and  in  giving 
an  account  of  these  arrests,  as  of  all  others 
(fifteen  in  the  whole),  the  commander  forgets 
to  tell  that  the  arrested  persons  were  bagged, 
as  well  as  double-ironed  and  handcuffed,  and 
their  irons  ordered  to  be  examined  every  half 
hour  day  and  night — a  ceremony  which  much 
interfered  with  sleep  and  rest  And  now  for 
the  circumstances  which  occasioned  these  ar- 
rests :  and  first  of  Cromwell.  There  are  but 
two  points  mentioned ;  first,  "  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances." These  have  been  mentioned,  and 
comprise  his  looks  and  attitudes  at  the  morning 
inspection,  and  his  haste  in  getting  to  the  scene 
of  the  wreck  when  the  mast  fell.  The  next 
was  his  answer  to  the  question  upon  his  secret 
conversation  with  Spencer  the  night  before. 
This  ^  night  before,"  seems  to  be  a  sad  blunder 
in  point  of  time.  Spencer  was  in  irons  on  the 
larboard  arm-chest  at  that  time^  a  guard  over 


him,  and  hdding  his  life  from  minute  to  minute 
by  till  tenure  of  silence,  the  absence  of  signs, 
and  the  absence  of  understanding  looks  with 
any  person.    It  does  not  seem  possible  that  he 
could  have  held  a  conversation,  secret  or  public, 
with  any  person  during  that  night,  or  after  hie 
arrest  until  his  death;  nor  is  any  such  any 
where  else  averred :  and  it  is  a  stupid  contradic- 
tion in  itselC    If  it  was  secret,  it  could  not  be 
known :  if  it  was  open,  both  tiie  parties  would 
have  been  shot  instantly.    Upon  its  stupid  con- 
tradiction, as  well  as  upon  time,  the  story  is 
iUsified.    Besides  this  blunder  and  extreme  im- 
probability, there  is  other  evidence  from  the 
commander  himself  to  make  it  quite  sure  that 
nobody  could  have  talked  with  Spencer  that 
night    The  men  were  in  their  haihmocks,  and 
the  ship  doubly  guarded,  and  the  offioera  pa- 
trolling the  deck  with  pistols  and  cutlasses.    Of 
this,  the  report  says :  '^That  night  the  officers 
of  the  watch  were  armed  with  cutlasses  and  pis- 
tols, and  the  rounds  of  both  decks  made  fre- 
quently, to  see  that  the  crew  were  in  their 
hammocks,  and  that  there  were  no  suspicious 
collections  of  individuals  about  the  deck."    Un- 
der these  drcumstances,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible that  the  previous  night's  conversation 
could  have  been  held  by  any  person  with  Mr. 
Spencer.     Next,  supposing  there  was  a  secret 
conversation.    It  might  have  been  innocent  or 
idle;  for  its  subject  is  not  intimated;  and  its 
secret  nature  precludes  all  knowledge  of  it    So 
much  for  Cromwell :  now  for  Small    His  case 
stands  thus :  ^  Pointed  out  by  an  associate  to 
increased  suspicion."    Here  association  in  guilt 
is  assumed ;  a  mode  of  getting  at  the  facts  he 
wanted,  almost  invariable  with  the  commander, 
Mackenzie.   Well,  the  answer  of  Cromwell, ''  It 
was  not  me,  it  was  Small ! "  would  prove  no 
guilt  if  it  was  true ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  have 
been  true.     But  this  was  only  cause  of  ^*  in- 
creased "  suspicion :  so  that  there  was  suspicion 
before ;  and  all  the  causes  of  this  had  been  de- 
tailed in  the  official  report    First,  there  were 
the  causes  arising  at  inspection  that  morning — 
fkultless  cleanliness,  shifting  his  battle-axe  from 
one  hand  to  the  other,  resting  alternately  on  the 
legs,  and  a  ghastly  look— to  wit:  a  ghostly 
look.    He  was  interrogated:  the  report  does 
not  say  about  what :  nor  does  it  intimate  the 
character  of  the  answers.    But  there  were  per- 
sons present  who  heard  the  questions  and  the 
answers^  and  who  tdd  both  to  the  ooartr-martiaL 
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The  queetions  wen  as  to  the  oonyenation  with 
Spencer,  which  Wales  reported;  and  the  an- 
swers were,  yes— that  he  had  foolish  conyersa- 
tions  with  Spencer,  bat  no  mutiny.  Still  there 
was  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  arresting 
SmalL  His  name  was  nowhere  made  out 
as  certain  by  Spencer.  This  was  a  balk :  but 
there  was  the  name  of  a  man  in  the  list  who 
was  not  in  the  vessel :  and  this  circumstance  of 
a  man  too  few,  suggested  an  idea  that  there 
should  be  a  transaction  between  these  names ; 
and  the  man  on  the  list  who  had  no  place  in  the 
ship,  should  give  place  to  him  who  had  a  place 
in  the  ship,  and  no  place  on  tilie  list :  so  Small 
was  assumed  to  be  Andrews ;  and  by  that  he 
was  arrested,  though  proved  to  be  Small  by  all 
testimony — that  of  his  mother  indusive. 

The  three  prisoners  were  bagged,  and  how 
that  process  was  performed^pon  them,  they 
did  not  live  to  tell :  but  others  who  had  undei^ 
gone  the  same  investment,  did :  and  from  them 
the  operation  will  be  learnt.  With  the  arrest 
of  these  two,  the  busmess  of  Sunday  closed ;  and 
Monday  opened  with  much  flogging  of  boys,  and 
a  speech  from  the  commander,  of  which  he  gives 
an  abstract,  and  also  displays  its  capital  effects : 

"  The  effect  of  this  (speech  of  the  28th)  upon 
the  crew  was  various :  it  filled  many  with  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  what  tiiey  had  escaped  from : 
it  inspired  others  with  terror  at  dangers  await- 
ing tnem  from  their  connection  wiw  the  con- 
spiracy. The  thoughts  of  returning  to  that 
home,  and  those  friends  from  whom  it  had  been 
intended  to  cut  them  off  for  ever,  caused  many 
of  them  to  weep.  I  now  considered  the  crew 
tranquillized  and  the  vessel  safe." 

Now,  whether  this  description  of  the  emo- 
tions excited  by  the  captain's  oratory,  be  reality 
or  fancy,  it  is  still  good  for  one  thing :  it  is  good 
for  evidence  agiunst  himself !  good  evidence,  at 
the  bar  of  all  courts,  and  at  the  high  tribunal 
of  public  opinion.  It  shows  that  the  captain, 
only  two  days  before  the  hanging,  was  perfect 
master  of  his  ship — that  the  crew  was  tranquil- 
lized, and  the  vessel  safe !  and  all  by  the  effect 
of  his  oratory :  and  consequently,  that  he  had 
a  power  within  himself  by  which  he  could  con- 
trol the  men,  and  mould  them  into  the  emotions 
which  he  pleased.  The  28th  day  came.  The 
commander  had  much  flogging  done,  and  again 
made  a  speech,  but  not  of  such  potency  as  the 
other.  He  stopped  Spencer's  tobacco,  and  re- 
ports that,  "  the  day  after  it  was  stopped,  his 
spirits  gave  way  entirely.    He  remained  the 


whole  day  with  his  fiuse  buried  in  the  gregoe, 
and  when  it  was  raised,  it  was  bathed  in  tean." 
So  passed  the  28th.  "  On  the  29th  (oootiniMs 
the  report)  all  hands  were  again  called  to  wit- 
ness punishment,"  and  the  ooramaiider  nude 
another  speech.  But  the  whole  crew  was  &r 
from  being  tranquillized.  During  the  ni^t  le- 
ditious  cries  were  heard.  Signs  of  diaafieetiflB 
multiplied.  The  commander  felt  moire  Jmetej 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  The  moet8^ 
riously  implicated  collected  in  knots.  Ihey 
conferred  together  in  low  tones^  hashing  up^  or 
changing  the  subject  when  an  officer  approadiei 
Some  of  the  petty  officers  had  been  sounded  hj 
the  first  lieutenant)  and  found  to  be  true  to  their 
colors :  they  were  under  the  imprefision  that  tk 
vessel  was  yet  fiu*  firom  bemg  safe— that  them 
were  many  still  at  liberty  that  ought  to  be  ooo- 
finod — that  an  outbreak,  having  for  its  dject 
the  rescue  of  the  prisoners,  was  serioosly  ooo- 
templated.  Several  times  during  the  nig^t  there 
were  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  strike  book 
blow.  Such  are  a  specimen  of  the  drcamsUnosi 
grouped  together  under  vague  and  intangiUe 
generalities  with  whidi  the  day  of  the  29th  ii 
ushered  in,  all  tending  to  one  pointy  the  dinger 
of  a  rescue,  and  the  necessity  for  more  arretta 
Of  these  generalities,  only  one  was  of  a  diancter 
to  be  got  hold  of  before  the  oourt-martial,  and 
it  will  take  a  fkce,  under  the  process  <^  judicial 
examination  of  witnesses,  very  different  finoan 
that  which  it  wore  in  the  report.  After  these 
generalitieB,  applying  to  the  mass  of  the  crew, 
oome  spedal  accusations  against  four  seamen^ 
Wilson,  Green,  McKee,  McKinley :  and  of  these 
special  accusations,  a  few  were  got  hold  of  by 
the  judge  advocate  on  the  court-martiaL  Thus : 

1.  The  handspike  #<giL— "Mr.  Wales  de- 
tected Charles  A.  Wilson  attempting  to  draw 
out  a  handspike  from  under  the  launch,  with 
an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him ;  and  wbea 
Wales  cocked  his  pistol,  and  approadied,  be 
could  only  oflbr  some  lame  excuse  lor  his  pres- 
ence there." 

This  is  the  amount  of  the  handspike  porteat 
as  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  amoog 
the  signs  which  indicated  the  wnmt^jfttf  danger 
of  the  rising  and  the  rescue.  This  Wales,  of 
course,  was  a  witness  for  the  commander,  end 
on  being  put  on  the  stand,  delivered  his  testi- 
mony in  a  continued  narrative^  covering  the 
whole  case.  In  that  narrative,  he  thns  intro- 
duces the  handspike  incident : 


mm 
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^  r  then  went  to  the  stem  of  the  launch,  Ibund 
Wilson  had  a  number  of  small  holystones  col- 
lected there,  and  was  endeavoring  to  pull  a  eun 
handspike  from  the  stem  of  the  launch :  what 
his  intentions  were  I  don't  know.  I  cocked  a 
pistol,  and  ordered  him  in  the  gangway  to  draw 
water.    I  told  hun  if  I  saw  him  pulling  on  the 

handspike,  I  should  blow  his  brains  out." 

• 

^*  I  then  went  to  the  stem,"  &c  This  period 
of  time  of  going  to  the  stem  of  the  launch,  was 
immediately  after  this  Wales  had  detected  pei^ 
sons  making  signs  to  the  prisoners  by  putting 
their  hands  to  their  chins,  and  when  he  told 
Cromwell  if  he  saw  any  more  signs  between 
them  he  should  put  him  to  death.  It  was  in- 
stantly after  this  detection  and  threat,  and  of 
course  at  a  time  when  this  purser's  steward  was 
in  a  good  mood  to  see  signs  and  kill,  that  he  had 
this  yision  of  the  handspike:  but  he  happens 
to  swear  that  he  does  not  know  with  what  in- 
tent the  attempt  to  pull  it  out  was  made.  Far 
firom  seeing,  as  the  commander  did  when  he 
wrote  the  report,  that  the  design  to  fell  him 
was  evident,  he  does  not  know  what  the  design 
was  at  all ;  but  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  the  in- 
side of  his  own  heart,  when  he  swears  that  he 
would  blow  out  the  brains  of  Wilson  if  he  saw 
him  again  attempting  to  pull  out  the  handspike, 
when  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  for.  Here 
is  a  murderous  design  attributed  to  Wilson  on 
an  incident  with  Wales,  in  which  Wales  himself 
saw  no  design  of  any  kind ;  and  thus,  upon  his 
direct  examination,  and  in  the  narrative  of  his 
testimony,  he  convicts  the  commander  of  a  crael 
and  groundless  misstatement  But  proceed  to 
the  cross-examination :  the  judge  advocate  re- 
quired him  to  tell  the  distance  between  himself 
and  Wilson  when  the  handspike  was  being 
pulled  by  Wilson?  He  answered  forty  feet, 
more  or  less !  and  so  this  witness  who  had  gone 
to  the  stem  of  the  launch,  was  forty  feet  from 
that  stem  when  he  got  there. 

2.  Missing  their  muster. — "  McRinley.  Green, 
and  others,  missed  their  musters.  Otnera  or 
the  implicated  also  missed  their  musters.  I 
could  not  contemplate  this  growth  of  disaffec- 
tion without  serious  uneasiness.  Where  was  this 
thing  to  end?  Each  new  arrest  of  prisoners 
seemed  to  bring  a  fresh  set  of  conspirators  foi^ 
ward  to  occupy  the  first  place." 

The  point  of  this  is  the  missing  the  musters ; 
and  of  these  the  men  themselves  give  this  ao- 
oount,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  judge  ad- 
vocate* 


^  It  was  alter  the  arrest  (of  Spencer),  me  and 
McKee  (it  is  McKinley  sp^iks)  turned  in  and 
out  with  one  another  when  the  watch  was 
called :  we  made  a  bareain  in  the  first  of  the 
cruise  to  wake  one  another  up  when  the  watches 
were  called.  I  came  up  on  dedc,  awaked  by 
the  noise  of  relieving  guards,  15  minutes  too 
late,  and  asked  McKee  why  he  did  not  call  me  ? 
He  told  me  that  the  officer  would  not  let  him 
stir :  that  they  were  ordered  to  lie  down  on  the 
deck,  and  whcai  he  lay  down  he  fell  asleep,  and 
did  not  wake  up :  that  was  why  I  missea  my 
muster,  being  used  to  be  waked  up  by  one  an- 
other.'*^ 

Such  is  the  natural  aooomit,  veraoious  upon 
its  ftce,  which  McKinley  gives  for  missmg,  by 
15  minutes,  his  midnight  muster,  and  which  the 
ccMnmander  characterized  as  a  lame  excuse,  fol- 
lowed by  inmiediate  punishment,  and  a  con- 
firmed suspicion  of  mutiny  and  piracy.  All 
the  others  who  missed  musters  had  their  ex- 
cuses, true  on  their  fiMse,  good  m  their  nature, 
and  only  varying  as  arising  from  the  different 
oonditionfl  of  the  men  at  the  time. 

3.  Tlie  African  knife  sign, — ^  In  his  sail-bag 
(Wilson's)  was  found  an  Afr*Kan  knifh  of  an  ex- 
traordinary shape — short,  and  gradually  expand- 
ding  in  breadth,  sharp  on  both  sides.  It  was  ai 
no  use  for  any  nonest  purpose.  It  was  only  fit 
to  kill.  It  had  been  secretly  sharpened,  by  his 
own  confession,  the  day  before  witii  a  nle  to  a 
perfect  edge." 

The  history  of  this  knife,  as  brought  out  be- 
fore the  oourtrmartial  was  this  (McKinley,  the 
witness): 


^'I  was  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Africa— I  be- 
lieve it  was  at  Monrovia  that  I  went  ashore,  I 
having  no  knife  at  the  time.  I  went  ashore 
there,  and  saw  one  of  the  natives  with  a  knife. 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Heiskill  (the  purser)  about 
buymg  it  for  me.  He  sent  me  aboard  the  brig 
(Somers)  with  some  things  in  the  second  cutter. 
When  1  came  back  Warner  had  bought  the 
knife  I  looked  at,  and  Mr.  Heiskill  bought  an 
African  dirk  instead  of  that,  and  gave  it  to  me. . 
I  came  on  board  with  the  knife,  and  wore  it  for 
two  or  three  dajs.  Wilson  saw  it,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  buy  it  as  a  curiosity  to  take  to  New 
York.  I  would  not  let  him  have  it  then.  I 
went  up  on  the  topgallant  yard,  and  it  nearly 
threw  me  off.  It  caught  in  some  of  the  rigging. 
When  I  came  down,  I  told  Wilson  he  might 
have  it  for  one  dollar.  He  promised  to  give  a 
dollar  out  of  the  first  grog  money,  or  the  first 
dollar  he  could  get" 

So  mudi  for  this  secret  and  formidable  wea- 
pon in  the  history  of  its  introduction  to  the 
ship— coming  throu^  the  purser  Heiskill,  one 
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of  the  supporters  of  Commander  Mackenzie  in 
all  the  affairs  of  these  hangings — giren  as  a 
present  to  McKinlej,  a  cot-boy,  t.  e.  who  made 
up  the  cots  for  the  officers,  who  had  been  a 
waiter  at  Howard's  Hotel  (N.  Y.),  and  who  was 
a  favorite  in  the  ship's  crew.  As  for  the  uses 
to  which  it  could  only  be  put — ^no  honest  use, 
and  only  fit  to  kill— it  was  proved  to  be  in  cur- 
rent use  as  a  knife,  cutting  holes  in  hammocks, 
shifting  their  numbers,  Ac 

4.  TTie  bcUtU-cute  alarm, — "He  had  begun 
also  to  sharpen  his  battle-axe  with  the  same  as- 
sistant (the  file) :  one  part  of  it  he  had  brought 
to  an  cage." 

The  proof  was  the  knife  and  the  battle-axe 
were  publicly  sharpened  as  often  as  needed,  and 
that  battle-axes,  like  all  other  arms,  were  re- 
quired to  be  kept  in  perfect  order;  and  that, 
sharp  and  shining  was  their  desired  condition. 
Every  spedfiod  sign  of  guilt  was  cleared  up  be- 
fore the  court-martial— one  only  excepted ;  and 
the  mention  of  that  was  equally  esdiewed  by 
each  party.  It  was  the  sign  of  music  from  the 
luxated  jaw !  Both  parties  refrained  from  al- 
luding to  that  sign  on  the  trial — one  side  from 
shame,  the  other  from  pity.  Yet  it  was  gravely 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  fact,  and 
as  a  means  of  seducing  the  crew.  Returning  to 
generalities,  the  informer  Wales,  presents  himself 
prominently  on  this  day — ^this  29th  of  November, 
memorable  for  its  resolves ;  and  groups  a  picture 
which  was  to  justify  all  that  was  to  be  done 
in  two  days  more,  and  of  which  the  initiation 
and  preliminary  steps  were  then  taken. 

"  The  crew  still  continued  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, grumbling  the  whole  time.  The  master- 
at-arms  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  I  attended  to 
his  duties,  and  had  charge  of  the  berth  deck. 
Their  manner  was  so  insulting  that  I  had  to 
bring  three  or  four  up  for  punishment  (with 
the  cat-and-nine-tails. )  The  dissatisfaction  con- 
tinued to  increase  (this  was  thejBOth  I  think), 
and  continued  till  the  execution  took  place, 
when  I  noticed  a  marked  change  in  their  man- 
ner :  those  who  were  the  most  unruly  and  in- 
solent were  the  first  to  run  and  obey  an  order : 
they  seemed  to  anticipate  an  order." — "  Before 
that,  an  order  had  to  be  given  two  or  three 
times  before  it  was  executed,  and  when  they  did 
execute  it,  they  would  go  growling  along,  as 
though  they  did  not  care  whether  it  was  done 
or  not    They  went  slow." 

This  swearing  of  Wales  tallies  with  the  report 
of  the  commander  in  bringing  the  mutiny  up  to 
the  bursting  point  on  the  29th  of  November. 


That  was  a  point  necessary  to  be  rea/died,  as  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  and  to  be  reached  on  that 
day.    There  was  one  other  point  necessary  to 
be  made  out,  and  that  was,  the  mutiny  was  to 
break  forth  before  they  arrived  at  the  iabnd 
of  St.  Thomas,  as  at  that  place  the  matiiiMn 
could  be  landed,  or  transhipped,  and  so  the 
whole  thing  evaporate.    Th^  were  now  within 
less  than  four  days  of  that  island.    Spenc»  had 
bet  just  before  they  vrould  be  there  in  ei|)it 
days — a  bet  which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had  do 
thought  of  preventing  her  from  arriTing  Uieie. 
But  it  was  now  necessary  to  have  the  mutinj 
to  take  place  before  they  got  to  that  island; 
and  this  essential  point  was  established  bj' 
Wales,  by  an  addition  to  his  previous  tdsiimoBj/^ 
fixing  that  point.    This  addition  to  Ids  testi-N* 
mony  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  put  to  him  by  the? 
judge  advocate  before  the  court:  "When  did  « 
you  first  swear  that  Mr.  Spencer  told  joa  that  f 
the  mutiny  would  break  out  shortly  before  your  i 
arrival  at  St  Thomas?"  Answer :"  At  the  ex*  k 
amination  of  officers,  and  of  men  by  the  oiBoeia 
I  forget  what  day,  but  I  think  it  was  on  the 
30th  of  November."    This  was  corroborated  in 
the  view  of  the  commander  by  the  fortune-tell- 
ing of  the  young  Rodgers'  fete — to  die  suddenlj, 
i.  e.  in  the  mutiny  before  they  got  to  St.  Thomas, 
without  adding  the  remainder  of  the  predictioo, 
that  he  was  to  die  a  gambler ;  and  without  add- 
ing the  essential  feet,  that  Spencer  had  a  bet 
that  she  would  arrive  there  by  a  giyen  day. 

On  the  30th  day  of  November,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  letter  was  dellTered  by  the 
commander  to  Lieutenant  (Hmsevoort,  Surgeoo 
Leecock  and  Purser  Heiskill,  and  four  midship- 
men, stating  the  dangers  of  the  ship,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  enlighten  the  commander  with 
their  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
Spencer,  Small  and  Cromwell.  The  letter  wu 
not  addressed  to  any  of  the  acting  midshipmen, 
the  reason  why  being  thus  stated :  "  Though 
they  had  done  men's  duty  in  the  late  tran8a^ 
tion,  they  were  stOl  boys :  their  opinion  oouM 
add  but  little  force  to  that  of  the  other  offi- 
cers :  it  would  have  been  hard,  at  thdr  earij 
age,  to  call  upon  them  to  say  whether  three  of 
their  fellow-creatures  should  live  or  die."  So 
reasoned  the  commander  with  reepect  to  the 
acting  midshipmen.  It  would  seem  that  the 
same  reasoning  should  have  excused  the  four 
midshipmen  on  whom  this  hard  task  was  im- 
posed.   The  letter  was  delivered  at  9  o'dook  in 
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the  morniBg:  the  nominated  ofiSoera  met  in 
(what  was  called)  a  council :  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  take,  what  they  called  testimony,  to 
be  able  to  give  the  required  opinion.  Thirteen 
eeamen  were  examined,  under  oath — an  extra-ju- 
dicial oath  of  no  yalidity  in  law,  and  themselfes 
punishable  at  common  law  for  administering  it : 
and  this  testimony  written  down  in  pencil  on 
loose  and  separate  slips  of  paper— the  three 
persons  whose  liyes  were  to  be  passed  upon, 
haying  no  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
Purser  Heiskill  being  asked  on  the  court-mar- 
tial, why,  on  so  important  occasion  pen  and  ink 
was  not  used,  answered,  he  did  not  know — "  that 
there  were  no  lawyers  there: "  as  if  lawyers 
were  necessary  to  have  pen  and  ink  used.  The 
whole  thirteen,  headed  by  Wales,  swore  to  a 
pattern :  and  such  swearing  was  certainly  nerer 
heard  before,  not  even  in  the  smallest  magis- 
trate's court  and  where  the  value  of  a  cow  and 
calf  was  at  stake :  hearsays,  beliefs,  opinions ; 
preposterous  conclusions  fh>m  innocent  or  friyo- 
lous  actions :  gratuitous  assumptions  of  any  fact 
wanted:  and  total  disregard  of  eyery  maxim 
which  would  goyem  the  admissibility  of  eyi- 
dence.    Thus: 

Henry  Kino  :  ^'  Belieyed  the  vessel  was  in 
danger  of  being  taken  by  them :  thinks  Crom- 
well the  head  man :  thinks  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in  it  ever  since  they  left  New  York: 
thinks  if  they  could  set  adrift,  there  would  be 
danger  of  the  vessel  beingUken :  thinks  Spen- 
cer, Small,  Cromwell  and  Wilson  were  the  lead- 
ers: thinks  if  Golderman  and  Sullivan  could 
get  a  party  among  the  crew  now  that  they  would 
release  the  prisoners  and  take  the  vessel,  and 
tluit  they  are  not  to  be  trusted." — Charles 
Stewart  :  "  Have  seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer 
talking  together  often — ^talkin^  low :  don't  think 
the  vessel  safe  with  these  prisoners  on  board : 
this  is  my  deliberate  opinion  fh>m  what  I've  heard 
King,  the  gunner's  mate,  say  (that  is)  that  he 
had  neard  the  boys  say  that  there  were  spies 
about:  I  think  the  prisoners  have  friends  on 
board  who  would  release  them  if  they  got  a 
chance.  I  can't  give  my  opinion  as  to  Crom- 
well's character :  1  have  seen  him  at  the  galley 
getting  a  cup  of  coffee  now  and  then." — Charles 
Rogers  :  "  I  believe  Spencer  gave  Cromwell  15 
dollars  on  the  passage  to  Madeira — Cromwell 
showed  it  to  me  and  said  Spencer  had  ^ven  it  to 
him.  If  we  get  into  hard  weather  I  thmk  it  will 
be  hard  to  look  out  for  all  the  prisoners :  I  believe 
if  there  are  any  concerned  in  the  plot,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  go  on  our  coast  in  cold  or  bad 
weather  with  the  prisoners :  I  think  they  would 
rise  and  take  the  vessel :  I  think  if  Cromwell, 
Small  and  Spencer  were  disposed  oil  our  lives 
woula  be  much  safer.    Cromwell  ana  Small  un- 


derstand navigation:  these  two  are  the  only 
ones  among  the  prisoners  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  the  vessel." — Andrew  Anderson: 
"  Have  seen  Spencer  and  Cromwell  often  speak- 
ing together  on  the  forecastle^  in  a  private  way : 
never  took  much  notice :  I  thmk  it's  plain  proof 
they  were  plotting  to  take  this  vessel  out  of  the 
hai^  of  her  officers :  from  the  first  night  Spen- 
cer was  confined,  and  from  what  I  heard  from 
my  shipmates,  I  suspected  that  they  were  plot- 
ting to  take  the  vessel :  I  think  they  are  sa& 
from  here  to  Saint  Thomas  (West  Indies),  but  ' 
from  thence  home  I  tlunk  there  is  great  danger 
on  account  of  the  kind  of  weather  on  the  coast 
and  squaUs." — Oliver  B.  Browning  :  ^  I  woula 
not  like  to  be  on  board  the  brig  if  he  (Crom- 
well) was  at  large :  I  do  not  b^  him  any  ill 
will:  I  do  not  know  that  he  bears  me  any  ill 
will :  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  have  CromwelL 
Spencer  and  Small  on  board:  I  believe  that  if 
the  men  were  at  their  stations  taking  care  of 
the  vessel  in  bad  weather,  or  any  other  time 
when  they  could  get  a  chance,  they  would  try 
and  capture  the  vessel  if  they  could  get  a  chance : 
to  tell  you  God  Almighty's  truth,  I  believe  some 
of  the  cooks  about  the  galley,  I  think  they  are 
the  main  backers." — H.  M.  Gartt  :  "  Believes 
Spencer,  Small  and  Cromwell  were  determined 
on  taking  the  brig :  he  supposes  to  turn  pirates 
or  retake  slavers:  on  or  about  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober heard  Spencer  say  the  brig  could  be  taken 
with  six  men :  I  think  there  are  some  persons 
at  large  who  would  voluntarily  assist  the  pris- 
oners if  they  had  an  opportunity :  thinks  if  the 
Erisoners  were  at  large  the  brig  would  certainly 
e  in  great  danger:  thinks  there  are  persons 
adrift  yet  who  would,  if  any  opportunity  ofiered. 
rescue  the  prisoners :  thinks  the  vessel  would 
be  safer  if  Cromwell,  Spencer,  and  Small  were 
put  to  death." — George  W.  Warner  :  "  Have 
seen  Cromwell  and  Spencer  sitting  together  fre- 
quently: have  heard  Spencer  ask  Cromwell 
what  sort  of  a  slaver  this  vessel  would  make  ? 
he  replied,  he  thought  she  would  make  a  nice 
slaver:  have  no  doubt  he  had  joined  Spencer  in 
the  project  of  taking  this  vessel :  thinks  Crom- 
well would  have  taken  the  vessel  to  the  north 
west  coast :  Cromwell  was  in  a  slaver  and  taken 
a  year  since  at  Cuba:  has  seen  Spencer  give 
Cromwell  cigars :  thinks  Cromwell  deserves  to 
be  hung:  tMnks  he  is  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  the  ship:. if  I  had  my  way  I  would  hang 
him." — ^Van  Velson:  "A  good  while  since 
Spencer  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  ship  to  go 
to  the  north-west  coast:  Cromwell  and  him 
was  thick:  should  think  Cromwell  meant  to 
join  Spencer  to  ti^e  this  vessel:  Spencer 
thought  he  could  raise  money  to  get  a  ship.  My 
reason  for  thinking  that  Cromwell  meant  to  join 
Spencer  in  taking  this  vessel,  is  because  I  have 
firequently  seen  tiiem  in  close  conversation." 

The  drift  of  all  this  swearing  was  to  show 
that  the  men  ought  not  only  to  be  putto  death, 
but  immediately,  to  prevent  a  resciie,  and  before 
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tbey  got  to  St.  Thomfts,  and  to  mako  an  excuse 
for  not  bringing  them  to  the  United  States, 
pleading  the  difficulty  to  guard  them  in  bad 
weather  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
(Among  the  persons  examined,  and  one  of  those 
who  '^  thinks  the  vessel  would  be  safer  if  Crom- 
well, Spencer,  and  Small  were  put  to  death," 
was  <Mie  Garty— Sergeant  Michael  H.  G^arty — 
who  will  be  especially  noticed  hereafter.)  The 
examinatioB  of  these  persons,  though  com- 
menced immediately  on  receiviLg  the  com- 
mander's letter,  was  not  finished  until  nine 
o'clock  of  the  next  morning,  December  the 
first ;  and  then  upon  the  pressing  application  of 
Gansevoort  (who  was  absent  much  of  the 
time),  and  telling  the  council  that  the  com- 
mander was  waiting  for  it  The  answer  was 
won  prepared,  and  deliTered,  declaring  Spencer, 
Cromwell,  and  Small  to  be  guilty  of  mutmy  ao- 
cerding  to  the  evidence  which  had  come  to 
their  knowledge,  and  that  they  were  leagued 
with  others  still  at  large ;  and  then  goes  on  to 
say — ''  We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  them  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  safety  of  the  public  property,  the  lives  of 
ourselves,  and  of  those  committed  to  our  charge, 
require  that  (giving  them  sufficient  time  to 
prepare)  they  should  be  put  to  death  in  a  man- 
ner best  calculated  to  make  a  beneficial  impres- 
sion upon  the  disaffected"  And  this  recom- 
mendation was  signed  by  the  whole  seven  to 
whom  the  commander's  letter  had  been  ad- 
dressed— among  them  two  names  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  our  navy.  The  heart  grieves  over 
that  view,  but  draws  a  veil  over  the  names,  and 
absolves  the  boys  fi*om  the  guilt  of  the  transac- 
tion. We  know  the  power  of  the  quarter  deck. 
The  midshipman  must  be  bom  a  Cato,  or  a 
Macon  (and  such  men  are  only  bom  once  in 
ages)  to  be  able  to  stand  up  against  the  irresisti- 
ble will  of  that  deck.  History  refuses  to  see 
these  boys  as  agents  in  the  transaction.  Mac- 
kenzie, Okmsevoort,  Leecock  and  Heiskill,  are 
the  persons  with  whom  she  deals. 

The  narrative,  thus  fitr  following  the  com- 
mander's report,  is  here  suspended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  in  some  circumstances  not  re- 
lated in  that  report,  and  which  came  out  before 
the  court-martial ;  and  the  relation  of  which  is 
due  to  the  tmth  of  history.  I.  That  the  three 
persons  whose  lives  were  thus  passed  upon 
were,  during  this  whole  tone,  lying  on  the  deck 
In  their  multiplied  irons,  and  tied  up  in  strong 


tarpaulin  bags,  wholly  unconsciGiiB  of  any  pro- 
ceeding against  them,  and  free  from  fear  of 
death,  as  they  had  been  made  to  anderstand  bj 
the  commander  that  they  were  to  be  l»«i|^ 
home  to  the  United  States  for  trial ;  and  who 
reported  that  to  have  been  his  first  intealiQa 
2.  While  this  examination  wma  gcnng  on,  and 
during  the  first  day  of  it,  Ganoeroort  (tlia  head 
of  the  council)  went  to  Spenoer  (teUiBg  Yam 
nothing  of  his  object),  for  the  ptupoM  of  gettiBg 
proofe  of  his  guilt,  to  be  lued  agabiat  ^m 
whereof  he  got  none;  and  thoB  tells  hia  cnvd 
in  answer  to  a  question  before  tlie  oonrt-ov* 
tial :  ^  I  am  under  the  impreesioii  it  wai  tb 
30th  (of  November),  for  the  purpose  of  hb 
proving  more  clearly  his  guilt.  I  took  lum  tb 
pi^r  (raaor-case  paper),  that  he  might  traariili 
it  so  I  could  understand  it  My  object  wm 
to  obtain  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  hii 
guilt"  3.  That  it  had  been  agreed  among  thi 
upper  officers  two  days  before  that,  if  anyiaaR 
prisoners  were  made,  the  three  first  taken  ahoiiU 
suffer  immediate  death  on  account  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  guarding  more  than  they  had.  TUi 
dire  conclusion  came  out  upon  question  aid 
answer,  firom  one  of  the  midshipmen  who  to 
in  the  council.  ^^Had  you  any  discussion  oo 
the  28th  of  November,  as  to  putting  the  three 
prisoners  to  death?"  Answer:  '^I  dont  re- 
collect vrhat  day  Gansevoort  asked  me  mj 
opinion,  if  it  became  necessary  to  make  more 
prisoners,  if  we  should  be  able  to  guard  them  1 
I  told  him  no."  ^  Did  you  then  give  it  as  jtm 
opinion  that  Cromwell,  Small,  and  Spencer 
should  be  put  to  death  ?  "  Answer  :  *<  Tes, 
sir."  Four  more  officers  of  the  council  were 
ascertained  to  have  been  similarly  consulted  at 
the  same  time,  and  to  have  answered  in  the 
same  way :  so  that  the  deaths  of  the  three  nm 
were  resolved  upon  two  days  before  the  council 
was  established  to  examine  witnesses,  and  en- 
lighten the  commander  vrith  their  opinions.  4 
That  it  had  been  resolved  that,  if  more  prison- 
ers were  taken,  the  three  already  in  the  bags 
must  be  put  to  death ;  and,  aoocMxlingly,  while 
the  council  was  sitting,  and  in  the  evening  of 
their  session,  and  b^ore  they  had  reported 
an  opinion,  four  more  arrests  were  made:  io 
that  the  condition  became  absolute  upon  which 
the  three  were  to  die  before  the  oooncil  bad 
finished  their  examination. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  first  instance  in  the  an- 
nals of  military  or  naval  courts^  in  which  the 
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oommuider  fixed  a  oondition  on  which  priioii- 
ers  were  to  be  put  to  death — ^whioh  condition 
was  to  be  an  act  of  his  own,  unknown  to  the 
prisoners,  but  known  to  the  court,  and  agreed 
to  be  acted  upon  before  it  was  done :  and  which 
was  done  and  acted  upon ! 

These  are  four  essential  dreumstanoee,  over- 
looked by  the  commander  in  his  report,  but 
brought  out  upon  interrogatories  before  the  court 
The  new  arrests  are  duly  reported  by  the  com- 
mander. They  were:  Wilson,  Green, McKin- 
ley,  McEee.  The  commander  tells  how  the  ai^ 
rests  were  made.  *' These  individualB  were 
made  to  sit  down  as  they  were  taken,  and  when 
they  were  ironed,  I  walked  deliberately  round 
the  battery,  followed  by  the  first  lieutenant; 
and  we  made  together  a  very  carefiil  inspection 
of  the  crew.  Those  who  (though  known  to  be 
very  guilty)  were  considered  to  be  the  least 
dangerous,  were  called  out  and  interrogated: 
care  was  taken  not  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of 
such  as  from  courage  and  energy  were  really 
formidable,  unless  it  were  intended  to  arrest 
them.  Our  prisoners  now  amounted  to  seven, 
filling  up  the  quarter  deck,  and  rendering  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  them  firom  communicating 
with  each  other,  interfering  essentially  with  the 
management  of  the  vessel."  This  is  the  com- 
mander's account  of  the  new  arrests,  but  he  omits 
to  add  that  he  bagged  them  as  fast  as  taken  and 
ironed ;  and  as  that  bagging  was  an  investment 
which  all  the  prisoners  underwent,  and  an  un- 
usual and  picturesque  (though  ugly)  feature 
in  the  transaction,  an  account  will  be  given  of  it 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  four,  which  will 
stand  for  all.  It  is  McKinley  who  gives  it,  and 
who  was  bagged  quite  home  to  New  Toric,  and 
became  qualified,  to  give  his  experience  of  these 
tarpaulin  sacks,  both  in  the  hot  r^on  of  the 
tropics  and  the  cold  blasts  of  the  New  York 
latitude  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Question  by 
the  judge  advocate :  "  "When  were  you  put  in 
the  bags  ? "  Answer :  *^  After  the  examination 
and  before  we  got  to  St  Thomas."  "  How  were 
the  bags  put  on  you  ?  "  Answer :  **  They 
were  laid  on  deck,  and  we  got  into  them  as  well 
as  we  could,  feet  foremost"  ^  Was  your  bag 
ever  put  over  your  head  ?  "  Answer :  "  Yes, 
sir.  The  first  night  it  was  tied  over  my  head." 
<*  Who  was  the  person  who  superintended,  and 
did  it?"  Answer:  *^ SergeatU  Garty  wu 
always  there  when  we  were  put  into  the  bagt, 
I  could  not  see.    I  could  not  lay  idio  tied  it 


over  my  head.  He  (Garty)  was  there  then." 
^  Did  you  complain  of  it?"  Answer:  ''After 
a  while  the  bag  got  very  hot  Whoever  was 
the  officer  I  don't  know.  I  told  him  I  was 
smothering.  I  could  not  breathe.  He  came 
back  with  the  order  that  I  could  not  have  it  un* 
tied.  I  tamed  myself  round  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  got  my  mouth  to  the  opening  of  the  bag, 
and  staid  po  till  morning."  Question  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court:  "^  Did  you  find  the  bag  com- 
fortable when  not  tied  over  your  head?"  Ans- 
wer: ''  No,  sir.  It  was  warm  weather :  it  was 
uncomfortable.  On  the  coast  (of  the  United 
States  in  December)  they  would  get  full  of  rain 
water,  nearly  up  to  my  knees."  Catching  at 
this  idea  of  comfiut  in  irons  and  a  bag,  Oom- 
mander  Mackenzie  undertook  to  prove  them  so ; 
and  put  a  leading  question,  to  get  an  affirmative 
answer  to  his  own  assertion  that  this  bagging 
was  done  for  the  ''comfort"  of  the  prisoners 
— a  new  conception,  for  which  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely indebted  to  this  hint  from  one  of  the  court 
The  mode  of  McKinley's  arrest,  also  gives  an 
insight  into  the  manner  in  which  that  act 
was  performed  on  board  a  United  States  man- 
of-war;  and  is  thus  described  by  McKinley 
himsel£  To  the  question,  when  he  was  arrested, 
and  how,  he  answers :  "  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, at  morning  quarters  I  was  arrested.  The 
conmiander  put  Wilson  into  irons.  When  he 
was  put  in  irons  the  commander  cried,  '  Send 
McKinley  aft'  I  went  aft  The  commander 
and  Gansevoort  held  pistols  at  my  head,  and 
told  me  to  sit  dovm.  Mr.  Gansevoort  told 
King,  the  gunner,  to  stand  by  to  knock  out 
their  brains  if  they  should  make  a  fidse  motion. 
I  was  put  in  irons  then.  He  ordered  Green  and 
McKee  aft:  he  put  them  in  irons  also.  Mr. 
Gansevoort  ordered  me  to  get  on  all  fours,  and 
creep  round  to  the  larboard  side,  as  I  could  not 
walk."    And  that  is  the  way  it  was  done ! 

The  three  men  were  thus  doomed  to  death, 
without  trial,  without  hearing,  without  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on  against  them ;  and 
wiUiout  a  hint  of  what  had  been  done.  One  of  the 
officiating  officers  who  had  sat  in  the  council, 
being  asked  before  the  court  if  any  suggestion, 
or  motion,  was  made  to  apprise  the  prisoners  of 
what  was  going  on,  and  give  them  a  hearing, 
answered  that  there  was  not  When  Governor 
Wall  was  on  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  causing 
the  death  of  a  solifier  twenty  years  before  at 
Goiee,  hi  Africa,  for  imputed  mutiny,  he  pkead 
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the  sentence  of  a  drum-head  court-martial  for 
his  justification.  The  evidence  proved  that  the 
men  so  tried  (and  there  were  just  three  of 
them)  were  not  before  that  court,  and  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  proceedings,  though  on  the 
ground  some  forty  feet  distant— about  as  far  off 
as  were  the  three  prisoners  on  board  the  Somers, 
with  the  difference  that  the  British  soldiers 
could  see  the  court  (which  was  only  a  little 
council  of  officers),  while  the  American  prison- 
ers could  not  see  their  judges.  This  sort  of  a 
court  which  tried  people  without  hearing  them, 
struck  the  British  judges ;  and  when  the  wit- 
ness (a  foot  soldier)  told  how  he  saw  the 
Governor  speaking  to  the  officers,  and  saw  them 
speaking  to  one  another  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  turning  to  the  Governor,  who  ordered 
the  man  to  be  called  out  of  the  ranks  to  be  tied 
on  a  cannon  for  punishment :  when  the  wit- 
ness told  that,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald 
called  out—"  Repeat  that"  The  witness  re- 
peated it.  Then  the  Chief  Baron  inquired  into 
the  constitution  of  these  drum-head  courts,  and 
to  know  if  it  was  their  course  to  try  soldiers 
without  hearing  them :  and  put  a  question  to 
that  effect  to  the  witness.  Surprised  at  the 
question,  the  soldier,  instead  of  answering  it  di- 
rect, yes  or  no,  looked  up  at  the  judge,  and  said : 
"  My  Lord,  I  thought  an  Englishman  had  that 
privilege  every  where."  And  so  thought  the 
judge,  who  charged  the  jury  accordingly,  and 
that  even  if  there  was  a  mutiny ;  and  so  thought 
the  jury,  who  immediately  brought  in  a  verdict 
for  murder ;  and  so  thought  the  King  (George 
in.),  who  refused  to  pardon  the  Governor,  or 
to  respite  him  for  longer  than  eight  days,  or  to 
remit  the  anatomization  of  his  dead  body.  There 
was  law  then  in  Enghmd  against  the  oppressors 
of  the  humble,  and  judges  to  execute  it,  and  a 
king  to  back  them. 

The  narrative  will  now  be  resumed  at  the 
point  at  which  it  was  suspended,  and  Com- 
mander Mackenzie's  official  report  will  still  be 
followed  for  the  order  of  the  incidents,  and  his 
account  of  them. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  December,  that  Gansevoort  went  into 
the  ward-room  to  hurry  the  completion  of  the 
letter  which  the  council  of  officers  was  drawing 
up,  and  which,  under  the  stimulating  remark 
that  the  commander  was  waiting  for  it,  was 
soon  ready.  Purser  Heiskill,  who  had  been  the 
pencil  scribe  of  the  proceedings,  carried  the 


letter,  and  read  it  to  the  oommaiider.    In  what 
manner  he  received  it,  himself  will  tell : 

"  I  at  once  concurred  in  the  jnstloe  of  their 
opinion,  and  in  the  necessity  of  carrying  its  re- 
commendation into  immediate  effect.  There 
were  two  others  of  the  conspirators  afanoet  as 
guilty,  so  fiu:  as  the  intention  was  covioenied,  as 
the  three  ringleaders  who  had  been  first  confined, 
and  to  whose  cases  the  attention  of  the  ofBoKS 
had  been  invited.  But  they  could  be  kept  in 
confinement  without  extreme  dancer  to  the  idti- 
mate  safety  of  the  vessel.  The  tSree  chief  con- 
spirators alone  were  capable  of  navigating  and 
sailing  her.  By  their  removal  the  motive  tea 
rescue,  a  capture,  and  a  carrying  <mt  of  their 
original  design  of  piracy  was  at  once  taka 
away.  Their  lives  were  justly  forftdted  to  the 
country  which  they  had  betrayed ;  and  the  in- 
terests of  that  country  and  tlie  honor  and  se- 
curity of  its  flag  required  that  the  aacrifice^  how- 
ever painful,  should  be  made.  In  the  neceositles 
of  my  position  I  found  my  lavr.  and  in  them  idso 
I  must  trust  to  find  my  justifiLcation.'' 

The  promptitude  of  this  concurrence  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  deliberation,  for  whicb 
there  was  no  necessity,  as  the  deaths  had  beca 
resolved  upon  two  days  before  the  ooundl  me^ 
and  as  Gansevoort  communicated  with  the  ooia- 
mander  the  whole  time.  There  was  no  need  fv 
deliberation,  and  there  was  none  ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  advancing  events  proves  there 
was  no  time  for  it  And  in  this  haste  one  of 
the  true  reasons  for  hanging  Small  and  Crooh 
well  broke  forth.  They  were  the  only  two  of 
all  the  accused  (Spencer  excepted)  who  could 
sail  or  navigate  a  vessel !  and  a  mutiny  to  take 
a  ship,  and  run  her  as  a  roving  pirate,  without 
any  one  but  the  chief  to  sail  and  navigate  her, 
would  have  been  a  solecism  too  gross  even  for 
the  silliest  apprehension.  Mr.  M.  C.  Peny  ad- 
mitted upon  his  cross-examinaticm  that  thii 
knowledge  was  ^  one  of  the  small  reasons  ^  tor 
hanging  them — meaning  among  the  lesser  rea- 
sons. Besides,  three  at  least,  may  have  been 
deemed  necessary  to  make  a  mutiny.  Goveraor 
Wall  took  that  number;  and  riots,  roots, and ^ 
unlawful  assemblies  require  it :  so  that  in  bar- 
ing three  for  a  mutiny,  the  commander  wai 
taking  the  lowest  number  which  parity  of  eases, 
though  of  infinitely  lower  degree,  would  aUov. 
The  report  goes  on  to  show  the  oommsoders' 
preparations  for  the  sacrifice;  which  prepaia- 
tions,  firom  his  own  showing,  took  place  bcfcre 
the  assembling  of  the  council,  and  in  which  he 
showed  his  skill  and  acmnen. 

'^I  had  Ibr  a  day  or  two  been  disposed Isam 
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the  petty  ofBcera.  On  this  sabject  alone  the 
first  lieutenant  differed  from  me  in  opinion,  in- 
fluenced in  some  deeree  by  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  petty  officers  uiemselves,  who  thought  that 
in  the  peculiar  state  of  the  vessel  the  commander 
and  officers  could  not  tell  whom  to  trust,  and 
therefore  had  better  trust  no  one.  I  had  made  up 
my  own  mind,  reasoning  more  from  the  probi^ 
biuties  of  the  case  than  from  my  knowledge  of 
their  characters,  which  was  necessarily  less  inti- 
mate l^an  that  of  th6  first  lieutenant,  that  they 
could  be  trusted,  and  determined  to  arm  them.  I 
directed  the  first  lieutenant  to  muster  them  on 
the  quarter  deck,  to  issue  to  each  a  cutlass, 
pistol  and  cartridge-box,  and  to  report  to  me 
when  they  were  armed.  1  then  addressed  them 
as  follows :  ^  My  lads !  you  are  to  look  to  me— 
to  obey  nonr  orders,  and  to  see  my  orders 
obeyed !    Go  forward ! ' " 

This  paragraph  sliows  that  the  arming  of  the 
petty  officers  for  the  crisis  of  the  hangings  had 
been  meditated  for  a  day  or  two— that  it  had 
been  the  subject  of  consultation  with  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  aJso  of  him  with  some  of  the  petty 
officers ;  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion 
that  he  took  the  opinions  of  the  officers  (as 
proved  on  the  court-martial  trial)  on  the  subject 
of  hanging  the  three  prisoners  immediately  if  any 
more  arrests  were  made.  The  commander  and 
his  lieutenant  differed  on  the  question  of  arming 
these  petty  officers — the  only  instance  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  them:  but  the 
commander's  calculation  of  probabilities  led 
him  to  overrule  the  lieutenant — to  make  up  his 
own  mind  in  favor  of  arming :  and  to  have  it 
done.  The  command  at  the  conclusion  is  emi- 
nently concise,  and  precise,  and  entirely  military; 
and  the  ending  words  remind  us  of  the  French 
infantry  charging  command :  '^  En  avant,  mes 
enfans  I "  in  English — "  Forward,  my  children." 

The  reception  of  the  council  recommendation, 
and  the  order  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  were 
simultaneous:  and  carried  into  effect  it  was 
with  horrible  rapidity,  and  to  the  utmost  letter 
— all  except  in  one  particular — which  forms  a 
dreadful  exception.  The  council  had  given  the 
recommendation  with  the  Christian  reservation 
of  allowing  the  doomed  and  helpless  victims 
"  sufficient  time  to  prepare  " — meaning,  of  course, 
preparation  for  appearance  at  the  throne  of  God. 
That  reservation  was  disregarded.  Immediate 
execution  was  the  word !  and  the  annunciation 
of  the  death  decree,  and  the  order  for  putting  it 
in  force,  were  both  nuule  known  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  same  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
ftwful  preparations  for  death. 


^  I  gave  orders  to  make  immediate  preparation 
for  hanging  the  three  principal  criminals  at  the 
mainyara  arms.  All  hands  were  now  called  to 
witness  the  punishment  The  afterguard  and 
idlers  of  botn  watches'  were  mustei^  on  the 
quarterdeck  at  the  whip  (the  halter)  intended 
for  Mr.  Spencer:  forecastle-men  and  foretop- 
men  at  that  of  Oromwell,  to  whose  corruption 
thev  had  been  chiefiy  exposed.  The  maintop 
of  both  watches,  at  that  intended  for  SmalL 
who,  for  a  month,  had  filled  the  situation  (n 
captain  of  the  maintop.  The  officers  were 
stationed  about  the  decks,  according  to  the 
watch  bill  I  had  made  out  the  night  before^  and 
the  petty  officers  were  similarly  distributed,  with 
orders  to  cut  down  whoever  should  let  go  the 
whip  (the  rope)  with  even  one  hand ;  or  fail  to 
haul  on  (pull  at  the  rope)  when  ordered." 

Here  it  is  unwittingly  told  that  the  guard 
stations  at  the  hangings  were  all  made  out  the 
night  before. 

For  the  infbrmation  of  the  unlearned  in  nautical 
language,  it  may  be  told  that  what  is  called  the 
whip  at  sea,  is  not  an  instrument  of  flagellation, 
but  of  elevation — a  small  tackle  with  a  single 
rope,  used  to  hoist  light  bodies ;  and  so  called 
fh>m  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word  whip,  used 
as  a  verb,  then  signifying  to  snatch  up  suddenly. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sailors  appointed  to 
haul  on  this  tackle  had  been  made  acquainted 
(though  the  commander's  report  does  not  say 
so)  with  the  penalty  which  awaited  them  if 
they  fkiled  to  pull  at  the  word,  or  let  go,  even 
with  one  hand  The  considerate  arrangement 
for  hanging  each  one  at  the  spot  of  his  imputed 
worst  conduct,  and  under  an  appropriate  watch, 
shows  there  had  been  deliberation  on  that  part 
of  the  subject— deliberation  which  requires  time 
— and  for  which  there  was  no  time  after  the  re- 
ception of  the  council's  answer;  and  which  the 
report  itself  so  fiur  as  the  watch  is  concerned, 
shows  was  made  out  the  ni^t  before.  The  re- 
port continues : 

^  The  ensign  and  pennant  being  bent  on,  and 
ready  for  hoisting,  I  now  put  on  my  full  uni- 
form, and  proceeded  to  execute  the  most  pain- 
ful duty  that  has  ever  devolved  on  an  Ameri- 
can commander — thai  of  announcing  to  the 
criminals  their /ale»" 

It  has  been  before  seen  that  these  victims  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  against  them, 
while  the  seven  officers  were  examining,  in  a 
room  below,  the  thirteen  seamen  whose  answers 
to  questions  (or  rather,  whose  thoughts)  were 
to  justify  the  fiite  which  was  now  to  be  an- 
nounced to  them.    They  had  no  knowledge  of 
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it  at  the  time,  nor  afterwards,  until  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  completed  arrangements  for 
their  immediate  death.  They  were  brought  into 
the  presence  of  death  before  they  knew  that 
any  proceedings  had  been  had  against  them,  and 
while  nnder  the  belief  aathorized  by  the  com- 
mander himself  that  they  were  to  be  brought 
home  for  triaL  Their  fate  was  staring  them  in 
the  fiu)e  before  th^  knew  it  had  been  doomed. 
The  full  unifbrm  of  a  commander  in  the  Ameri- 
can navy  had  been  put  on  for  the  occasion,  with 
what  view  is  not  expressed ;  and,  in  this  im- 
posing costume, — feathers  and  chapeau,  gold 
lace  and  embroidery,  sword  and  epaulettes — 
the  commander  proceeded  to  announce  their  fate 
to  men  in  irons— double  irons  on  the  legs,  and 
iron  cuSs  on  the  hands — and  surrounded  by 
guards  to  cut  them  down  on  the  least  attempt 
to  avoid  the  gallows  which  stood  before  them. 
In  what  terms  this  annunciation,  or  rather, 
these  annunciations  (for  there  was  a  separate 
address  to  each  yictim,  and  each  address  adapted 
to  its  subject)  were  made,  the  captain  himself 
wiU  tell. 

"  I  informed  Mr.  Spencer  that  when  he  had 
been  about  to  take  my  life,  and  to  dishonor  me 
as  an  officer  when  in  the  execution  of  my  right- 
fid  duty,  without  cause  of  offence  to  him,  on 
speculation,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  remove 
me  suddenly  fh>m  the  world,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  without  a  moment  to  utter  one  mur- 
mur of  affection  to  my  wife  and  children — one 
prayer  for  their  welfare.  His  life  was  now  for- 
reited  to  his  countnr ;  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case  growing  out  of  his  corruption  of  the  crew, 
compelled  me  to  take  it.  I  would  not,  however, 
imitate  his  intended  example.  If  there  yet  re- 
mained one  feeling  true  to  nature,  it  should  be 
gratified.  If  he  had  any  word  to  send  to  his 
parents  J  it  should  berecorded^  and  faithfully  de- 
livered. Ten  minutes  should  be  granted  him  for 
this  purpose  \  and  Midshipman  E^rt  Thompson 
was  called  to  note  the  time,  and  inform  me  when 
the  ten  minutes  had  elapsed." 

Subsequent  events  require  this  appeal  to 
Spencer,  and  promise  to  him,  to  be  noted.  He 
is  invoked,  in  the  name  of  Nature,  to  speak  to 
his  parents,  and  his  words  promised  delivery. 
History  will  have  to  deal  with  that  invocation, 
and  promise. 

This  is  the  autographic  account  of  the  annun- 
ciation to  Spencer ;  and  if  there  is  a  parallel 
to  it  in  Christendom,  this  writer  has  yet  to 
learn  the  instance.  The  vilest  malefactors, 
convicts  of  the  greatest  crimes,  are  allowed  an 
interval  for  themselves  when  standing  between 


time  and  eternity ;  and  during  that  time  tfasy 
are  left,  undisturbed,  to  their  own  thou^rta. 
Even  pirates  allow  that  much  to  vanqoished  and 
subdued  men.  The  ship  had  religioiu  exeicisM 
upon  it,  and  had  multiplied  thnr  peirfiiraiBBBB 
since  the  mutiny  had  been  disoorered.  The 
commander  was  a  devout  attendant  at  thne 
exercises,  and  harangued  the  crew  inorallj  lad 
piously  daily,  and  in  this  crisis  twice  or  tfacieo  t 
day.  He  might  have  been  of  8<Hiie 
to  the  desolate  youth  in  this  supreme  ] 
He  might  have  spoken  to  him  some  words  of  pi^ 
and  of  hope :  he  might  at  least  have  refraised 
from  reproaches :  he  nught  have  omittod  thi 
comparison  in  which  he  assumed  to  himself  io^ 
superiority  over  Spencer  in  the  manner  of  takiag 
life.  It  was  the  Pharisee  that  thanked  God  he 
was  not  like  other  men,  nor  like  that  PabGee^ 
But  the  Pharisee  did  not  take  the  PnbliGa'i 
life,  nor  charge  him  with  crimes.  Besidss,  the 
comparison  was  not  true,  adnutting  that  Spoiew 
intended  to  kill  him  in  his  sleep.  There  is  lo 
difference  of  time  between  one  minute  and  tm 
minutes  in  the  business  of  killing;  and  ths 
most  sudden  death — a  bullet  through  the  bstii 
in  sleep—would  be  mercy  compared  to  the  tei 
minutes'  reprieve  allowed  Spencer:  and  ttil 
time  taken  up  (as  the  event  proved)  in  hartfs- 
ing  the  mind,  enraging  the  feelings,  and  in  de- 
stroying the  character  of  the  young  man  belbre 
he  destroyed  his  body.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thtt 
the  greater  part  of  what  the  commander  aajs 
he  said  to  Spencer,  was  not  said :  it  would  be  Ims 
discreditable  to  make  a  false  report  in  sodi  CMes 
than  to  have  said  what  was  alleged ;  and  there 
were  so  many  errors  in  the  commander's  report 
that  disbelief  of  it  becomes  easy,  and  even  obfi- 
gatory.  It  is  often  variant  or  improbable  in  itself 
and  sometimes  impossible ;  and  almost  entirely 
contradicted  by  the  testimony.  In  the  vital— 
really  vital — case  of  holding  the  watdi,  he  iseofr 
tradicted  He  says  Midshipman  Thompson  wis 
called  to  note  the  time,  and  to  report  its  expiiS' 
tion.  Mr.  O.H.Perry  swore  in  the  court  that  the 
order  was  given  to  him — ^that  he  reported  it— tad 
that  the  commander  said,  "very  welL"  This  was 
clear  and  positive :  but  Mr.  Thompson  was  ex* 
amined  to  the  same  point,  and  testified  thoe: 
^  That  he  heard  him  (the  commander)  say  sone- 
thing  about  ten  minutes — that  he  t<4d  Mr.  Feny, 
he  thinks,  to  note  the  time — ^that  Pory  and  hha- 
self  both  noted  it^-4hinks  he  reported  it— dooH 
recollect  what  the  commander  said — k  i 
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impression  he  sud  "  very  good.''  So  thst  Mr. 
Perry  was  called  to  note  the  time,  and  did  it, 
and  reported  it,  and  did  not  know  that  Thomp- 
son had  done  it  To  the  question,  "What  did 
Mr.  Thompson  say  when  he  came  hack  from  re- 
porting the  time?  "  the  answer  is :  " I  did  not 
know  that  he  reported  it"  At  best,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  a  volunteer  in  the  business^  and 
too  indifferent  to  it  to  know  what  he  did.  Mr. 
0.  H.  Perry  is  the  one  that  had  the  order,  and 
did  the  duty.  Now  it  is  quite  immaterial  which 
had  the  order :  but  it  is  very  material  that  the 
commander  should  remember  the  true  man. — 
The  manner  in  which  the  young  man  reoeiyed 
this  dreadful  intelligence,  is  thus  reported : 

^This  intimation  quite  overpowered  him. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  said  he  was  not  fit 
to  die." 

"Was  not  fit  to  die!"  that  is  to  say,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  appear  before  his  God.  The 
qukk  perishing  of  the  body  was  not  the  thought 
that  came  to  his  mind,  but  the  perishing  of  his 
soul,  and  his  sudden  appearance  before  his 
Maker,  unpurged  of  the  sins  of  this  life.  Virtue 
was  not  dead  in  the  heart  which  could  forget 
itself  and  the  world  in  that  dread  moment,  and 
only  think  of  his  fitness  to  appear  at  the  throne 
of  Heaven.  Deeply  affecting  as  this  expression 
was — am  not  fit  to  die — it  was  still  more  so  as 
actually  spoken,  and  truly  stated  by  competent 
witnesses  before  the  court  "When  he  told 
him  he  was  to  die  in  ten  minutes,  Spencer  told 
him  he  was  not  fit  to  die — that  he  wished  to 
live  longer  to  get  ready.  The  commander  sud, 
I  know  you  are  not,  but  I  cannot  help  it" — ^A 
remark  which  was  wicked  in  telling  him  he 
knew  he  was  not  fit  to  die,  and  false,  in  saying 
he  could  not  help  it  So  far  from  not  being  able 
to  help  it,  he  was  the  only  man  that  could  pre- 
vent the  preparation  for  fitness.  The  answer 
then  was,  an  exclamation  of  unfitness  to  die, 
and  a  wish  to  live  longer  to  get  ready.  But 
what  can  be  thought  of  the  heart  which  was 
dead  to  such  an  appeal  1  and  which,  in  return, 
could  occupy  itself  with  reproaches  to  the 
desolate  sinner ;  and  could  deliver  exhortations 
to  the  trembling  fleeting  shadow  that  was  before 
him,  to  study  looks  and  attitudes,  and  set  an 
example  of  decorous  dying  to  his  two  compan- 
ions in  death?  for  that  was  the  conduct  of 
Mackenzie  t  and  here  is  his  account  of  it: 


"I  repeated  to  him  his  own  catechism,  and 
begged  him  at  least  to  let  the  officer  set  to  the 
men  li^  had  corrupted  and  seduced,  the  example 
of  dying  witii  dea>rum." 

"The  men  whom  he  had  corrupted  and  se- 
duced,"—outrageous  words^  and  wluch  theoomr 
mander  says,  "immediately  restored  him  to 
entire  self-possession."  But  they  did  not  turn 
away  his  heart  firom  the  only  thing  that  occu- 
pied his  mindr— that  of  fitting  himself^  as  well 
as  he  could,  to  appear  before  his  God.  He  com- 
menced praying  with  great  fervor,  and  begging 
fh>m  Heaven  that  mercy  for  his  soul  which  was 
denied  on  earth  to  his  body. 

The  commander  then  went  off  to  make  the 
same  annunciation  to  the  other  two  victims,  and 
returning  when  the  ten  minutes  was  about  half 
out— when  the  boy  had  but  five  minutes  to  live. 
as  he  was  made  to  believe— he  soon  made  ap- 
parent the  true  reason  which  all  this  sudden 
announcement  of  death  in  ten  minutes  was  in 
reality  intended  for.  It  was  to  get  confessions ! 
it  was  to  make  up  a  record  against  him  I  to  ex- 
cite him  against  Small  and  Cromwell !  to  take 
advantage  of  terror  and  resentment  to  get 
something  firom  him  for  justification  in  taking  his 
life !  and  in  that  work  he  spent  near  two  hours, 
making  up  a  record  against  himself  of  revolting 
atrocity,  aggravated  and  made  still  worse  by  the 
evidence  before  the  court  The  first  movement 
was  to  make  him  believe  that  Oromwell  and 
Small  had  informed  upon  him,  and  thus  induce 
him  to  break  out  upon  them,  or  to  confess,  or 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  others.   He  says : 

"  I  returned  to  Mr.  Spencer.  I  explained  to 
him  how  Cromwell  had  made  use  of  him.  I 
told  him  that  remarks  had  been  made  about  the 
two,  and  not  very  flattering  to  him,  and  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear ;  and  which  showed 
the  relative  share  ascribed  to  each  of  them  in 
the  contemplated  transaction.  He  expressed 
great  anxie^  to  hear  what  was  said." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Spencer  was  in 
prayer,  with  but  tiye  minutes  to  go  upon,  when 
Mackenzie  interrupts  him  with  an  intimation  of 
what  Small  and  Cromwell  had  said  of  him,  and 
piques  his  curiosity  to  leam  it  by  adding, "  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear" — artfiiUy  exciting 
his  curiosity  to  know  what  it  was.  The  desire 
thus  excited,  he  goes  on  to  tell  him  that  one  had 
called  him  a  damn  fool,  and  the  other  had  con- 
sidered him  Cromwell's  tool :  thus: 
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^  One  had  told  the  first  lieutenant:  'In  my 
opinion,  sir,  you  have  the  damned  fool  on  the 
liurboard  arm-chest,  and  the  damned  yillain  on  the 
starboard.'  And  anoUier  had  remarked,  that 
after  the  yessel  should  haTe  been  captured  bj 
Spencer,  Cromwell  might  allow  him  to  live,  pro- 
Tided  he  made  himseuT  useful ;  he  would  pro- 
bably make  him  his  secretary." 

Spencer  was  on  the  larboard  arm-chest; 
Cromwell  on  the  starboard :  so  that  Small  was 
the  speaker,  and  the  damned  fool  applied  to  Spen- 
cer, and  the  damned  Tillain  to  Cromwell :  and 
Spencer,  who  had  all  along  been  the  chief,  was 
now  to  be  treated  as  an  instrument,  only 
escaping  with  his  life  if  successful  in  taking 
the  vessel,  and,  that  upon  condition  of  making 
himself  useful;  and  then  to  have  no  higher 
post  on  the  pirate  than  that  of  Cromwell's 
secretary.  This  was  a  hint  to  Spencer  to  turn 
States'  eyidence  against  Cromwell,  and  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  him.  The  commander  con- 
tinues, still  addressing  himself  to  Spenceiv— 

^  /  think  this  would  not  Iiave  suited  your 
temper.^^ 

This  remark,  inquisitiyely  made,  and  evidently 
to  draw  out  something  against  Cromwell,  failed 
of  its  object  It  drew  no  remark  fh>m  Spencer ;  it 
merely  acted  upon  his  looks  and  spirit,  according 
to  the  commander — who  proceeds  in  this  strain : 

^^  This  effectually  aroused  him,  and  his  coun- 
tenance assumed  a  demoniacal  expression.  He 
said  no  more  of  the  innocence  of  Cromwell. 
Subsequent  circumstances  too  surely  confirmed 
his  admission  of  his  guilt  He  might  perhaps 
have  wished  to  save  him,  in  fulfilment  of  some 
mutual  oath." 

This  passage  requires  some  explanation.  Spen- 
cer had  always  declared  his  total  ignorance  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  his  visionary  schemes :  he  re- 
peated it  earnestly  as  Mackenzie  turned  off  to 
go  and  announce  his  fate  to  him.  Having  en- 
raged him  against  the  man,  he  says  he  now  said 
no  more  about  Cromwell's  innocence ;  and  catch- 
ing up  that  silence  as  an  admission  of  his  guilt, 
he  quotes  it  as  such;  but  remembering  how 
often  Spencer  had  absolved  him  from  all  know- 
ledge even  of  his  foolish  joking,  he  supposes 
he  wished  to  save  him — in  fulfilment  of  some 
mutual  oath.  This  imagined  cause  for  saving 
him  is  shamefully  gratuitous,  unwarranted 
by  a  word  fh)m  any  delator,  not  inferrible 
from  any  premises,  and  atrociously  wicked.  In 
fact  this  whole  story  after  the  commander  re- 


turned from  Small  and  Groinwell,  ia  without 
warrant  from  any  thing  tangible.  Mackwinn 
got  it  from  Gansevoort ;  and  Gansevoort  got 
one  half  firom  one,  and  the  other  half  from  tn- 
other,  without  telling  which,  or  when  ■nd  it 
was  provably  not  then ;  and  oonadering  the 
atrocity  of  such  a  communication  to  Spencer  at 
such  time,  it  is  oertunly  less  infiunons  to  tbe 
captain  and  lieutenant  to  consider  its  fklnphnod 
of  their  own  invention,  to  aooomplish  their  ovs 
design,  xiackenzie's  telling  it,  however,  was  ia- 
femal.  The  commander  then  goes  on  wxthi 
batch  of  gratuitous  assumptions,  which  sbon 
he  had  no  limit  in  such  assumptioiis  but  m  hii 
capacity  at  invention.    Hear  them ! 

^He  (Spencer)  more  probahlj  hoped  that  be 
might  yet  get  possession  of  the  vesseX  and  etny 
out  the  scheme  of  murder  and  outrage  matured 
between  them.  It  was  in  Cromwell  that  he  hid 
apparently  trusted,  in  fulfilment  of  some  agrn- 
ment  for  a  rescue ;  and  he  eloquently  plead  to 
lieutenant  Gansevoort  when  Cromwell  WM 
ironed,  for  his  release,  as  altogether  ignoiaiit  of 
his  designs,  and  innocent  He  had  endeavofed 
to  make  of  Elisha  Andrews  appearing  on  tk 
list  of  the  "^  certain,"  an  alias  for  Small,  thoa^ 
his  name  as  Small  appeared  also  in  the  list  d 
those  to  effect  the  murder  in  the  cabin,  by  fiiUf 
asserting  that  Small  was  a  feigned  name,  when 
he  had  evidence  in  a  letter  addressed  by  SmalTi 
mother  to  him  that  Small  was  her  name  as  weO 
as  his." 

Assumptions  without  foundations,  infereooM 
without  premises,  beliefs  without  knowledge^ 
thoughts  without  knowing  why,  suspicioni 
without  reasons — are  all  a  species  of  inventiomSf 
but  little  removed  from  direct  falsehood,  aad 
leaves  the  person  who  indulges  in  them  witboot 
credit  for  any  thing  he  may  say.  This  was  pie- 
eminently  the  case  with  the  conmiander  Shdd 
Mackenzie,  and  with  all  his  informers;  aid 
here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  himself.  Fint: 
the  presumed  probability  that  Spencer  yet  hoped 
to  get  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  carry  oat 
the  scheme  of  murder  and  piracy  which  he  bad 
matured.  What  a  presumption  in  such  a  cast! 
the  case  of  men,  ironed,  bagged  and  helplea^— 
standing  under  the  gallows  in  the  midst  of 
armed  men  to  shoot  and  stab  for  a  motion  or  a 
sign — and  a  presumption,  not  only  without  a 
shadow  to  rest  upon,  but  contradkrted  by  tiw 
entire  current  of  all  that  was  sworn— even  bj 
Garty  and  Wales.  ^  Fulfilment  of  secret  i«;iee- 
ment  for  rescue."    Secret  I    Tes !  very  secret 
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indeed !  There  was  not  a  man  -on  board  the 
vessel  that  ever  heard  such  a  word  as  rescue  pro- 
nounced until  after  the  arrests!  The  craiy 
misgivings  of  a  terrified  imagination  could  alone 
have  invented  such  a  scheme  of  rescue.  The 
name  of  Small  was  a  sad  stumbling  block  in  the 
road  to  his  sacrifice,  as  that  of  Andrews  to  the 
truth  of  the  razor  case  paper.  One  was  not  in 
the^list,  and  the  other  was  not  in  the  ship :  and 
all  these  forced  assumptions  were  to  reconcile 
these  I  contradictions ;  and  so  the  ideaof  ano/tof 
dictu9  was  fidlen  upon,  though  no  one  had  ever 
hear^  Small  called  Edward  Andrews,  and  his 
motl^r,  in  her  letter,  gave  her  own  name  as  her 
soB^s,  as  SmalL  Having  now  succeeded  in  get- 
png  Spencer  enraged  against  his  two  companions 
In  death,  the  commander  takes  himself  to  his 
real  work — ^that  of  getting  confessions — or  get- 
ting up  something  which  could  be  recorded  as 
confessions,  under  the  pretext  of  writing  to  his 
father  and  mother :  and  to  obtain  which  all  this 
refined  aggravation  of  the  terrors  of  death  had 
been  contrived.  But  here  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  testimony  before  the  court  to  suj^ly  de- 
tails on  which  the  report  is  silent,  or  erroneous, 
and  in  which  what  was  omitted  must  be  brought 
forward  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  truth.  McKinley 
swears  that  he  was  six  or  eight  feet  from  Spen- 
cer when  the  commander  asked  him  if  he  wished 
to  write.  Spencer  answered  that  he  did.  An  ap- 
prentice named  Dunn  was  then  ordered  to  fetch 
paper  and  campstool  out  of  the  cabin.  Spencer 
took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  said — *^  I  cannot 
write."  ^  The  commander  spoke  to  him  in  a 
low  tone.  I  do  not  know  what  he  then  said.  I 
saw  the  commander  writing.  Whether  Mr. 
Spencer  asked  him  to  write  for  him  or  not,  I 
can't  say." — Mr.  Oliver  H.  Perry  swears :  "  Saw 
the  commander  order  Dunn  to  bring  him  paper 
and  ink  :  saw  the  commander  write :  was  four 
or  five  feet  from  him  while  writing:  heard  no 
part  of  the  conversation  between  the  commander 
and  Spencer:  was  writing  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes."— Other  vritnesses  guess  at  the  time  as 
high  as  half  an  hour.  The  essential  parts  of 
this  testimony,  VLTe—Jirnt,  That  Spencer's  hands 
were  ironed,  and  that  he  could  not  write :  «ec- 
ondlyy  that  the  commander,  instead  of  releasing 
his  hands,  took  the  pen  and  wrote  himself: 
thirdlyy  that  he  carried  on  all  his  conversaUon 
with  Spencer  in  so  low  a  voice  that  thote  within 
Ibur  or  five  ibet  of  him  (and  In  the  'kft^h^'^i> 


stillness  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  breathless 
anxiety  of  every  one)  heard  not  a  word  of 
lohat  pa88ed  between  them  !  neither  what  Mac- 
kenzie said  to  Spencer,  nor  Spencer  said  to  him. 
Now  the  report  of  the  commander  is  silent  upon 
this  lowness  of  tone  which  could  not  be  heard 
four  or  five  feet — silent  upon  the  handcofis  of 
Spencer — silent  upon  the  answer  of  Spencer 
that  he  could  not  write ;  and  for  which  he  sub- 
stituted on  the  court-martial  the  answer  that  he 
^  declined  to  write  " — a  substitution  which  gave 
rise  to  a  conversation  between  the  judge  advo- 
cate and  Mackenzie,  which  the  judge  advocate 
reported  to  the  court  in  writing ;  and  which  all 
felt  to  be  a  fidse  substitution  both  upon  the  tes- 
timony, and  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  man  in 
iron  handcufb  cannot  write!  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  show  him  "declining"  in  order  to  give 
him  a  recording  secretary!  And  it  is  silent 
upon  the  great  fletct  that  he  sat  on  the  arm-chest 
vrith  Spencer,  and  whispering  so  low  that  not  a 
human  being  could  hear  what  passed :  and,  con- 
sequentiy,  that  Mackenzie  chose  that  he  himself 
should  be  the  recording  secretary  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  that  no  one  could  know  whether  the 
record  was  true  or  false.  The  declaration  in 
the  report  that  Spencer  read  what  was  written 
down,  and  agreed  to  it,  will  be  attended  to  here- 
after. The  point  at  present  is  the  secrecy,  and 
the  fact  that  the  man  the  most  interested  in  the 
world  in  getting  confessions  from  Spencer,  was 
the  recorder  of  these  confessions,  without  a 
witness !  vrithout  even  Wales,  Gansevoort,  Gar- 
ty ;  or  any  one  of  his  familiars.  For  the  rest, 
it  becomes  a  fiur  question,  which  every  person 
can  solve  for  themselves,  whether  it  is  possible 
for  two  persons  to  talk  so  low  to  one  another  for, 
fh>m  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  in  such  profound 
stillness,  and  amidst  so  much  excited  expecta- 
tion, and  no  one  in  arm's  length  able  to  hear 
one  word.  K  this  is  deemed  impossible,  it  may 
be  a  reasonable  belief  that  nothing  material  was 
said  between  them — that  Mackenzie  wrote  with- 
out dictation  from  Spencer;  and  wrote  what 
the  necessity  of  his  condition  required — confes- 
sions to  supply  the  place  of  tutal  want  of  proof 
— admissions  of  guilt — acknowledgments  that 
he  deserved  to  die— begging  forgiveness.  And 
so  large  a  part  of  what  he  reported  was  proved 
to  be  false,  that  this  reasonable  belief  of  a  fab- 
ricated dialogue  becomes  almost  a  certamty. 
The  commander,  now  become  sole  witneBS  of 
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Spencer's  last  words — ^words  spoken  if  at  all — 
after  his  time  on  earth  was  out — after  the  an- 
nouncement in  his  presence  that  the  ten  minutes 
were  out — and  hearing  the  commander's  re- 
sponse to  the  notification,  "Very  well:"  this 
commander  thus  proceeds  with  his  report :  "  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  no  message  to  send  to  his 
friends  ?  He  answered  none  that  they  would 
wish  to  leoeiYC.  When  urged  still  further  to 
send  some  words  of  consolation  in  so  great  an 
affliction,  he  said,  ^  Tell  them  I  die  wishing  them 
every  blessing  and  happiness.  I  deserve  death 
for  this  and  many  other  crimes — there  are  few 
crimes  I  have  not  committed.  I  feel  sincerely 
penitent,  and  my  only  fear  of  death  is  that  my 
repentance  may  come  too  late.' " — ^This  is  what 
the  conmiander  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  which  no  human  witness  could  gain- 
say, because  no  human  being  was  allowed  to 
witness  what  was  said  at  the  time ;  but  there  is 
another  kind  of  testimony,  independent  of  human 
eyes  and  ears,  and  furnished  by  the  evil-doer 
himself,  often  in  the  very  effort  to  conceal  his 
guilt,  and  more  convincing  than  the  oath  of  any 
witness,  and  which  fate,  or  accident,  often  brings 
to  light  for  the  relief  of  the  innocent  and  the 
confusion  of  the  guilty.  And  so  it  was  in  this 
case  with  Commander  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie. That  original  record  made  out  upon  in- 
audible whispers  on  the  camp-stool!  It  still 
existed — and  was  produced  in  court — and  here 
is  the  part  which  corresponds  (should  corres- 
pond) with  this  quoted  part  of  the  report,  and 
constituting  the  first  part  of  the  confession : 
"  When  asked  if  he  had  any  message  to  send : 
none  that  they  would  wish  to  receive.  After- 
wards, that  you  die  wishing  them  every  bless- 
ing and  happiness ;  deserved  death  for  this  and 
other  sins ;  that  you  felt  sincerely  penitent,  and 
only  fear  of  death  was  that  your  repentance 
might  be  too  IcUeJ^ — Compared  together,  and  it 
is  seen  that  the  words  "  other  sins,"  in  the  third 
sentence,  is  changed  into  "  many  other  crimea^^ 
— ^words  of  revoltingly  different  import — going 
beyond  what  the  occasion  required — and  evi- 
dently substituted  as  an  introduction  to  the 
fbrther  gratuitous  confession :  "  There  are  few 
crimes  which  I  have  not  committed?^  Great 
consolation  in  this  for  those  parents  for  whom 
the  record  was  made,  and  who  never  saw  it  ex- 
cept as  promulgated  through  the  public  press. 
In  any  court  of  justice  the  entire  report  would  be 


discredited  upon  this  view  of  flagrant  and  wkked 
falsifications.  For  the  rest,  there  is  proof  tint 
the  first  sentence  is  a  fiibricatioin.  It  it  to  be 
recollected  that  this  inquiry  m  to  Spenoer'i 
wishes  to  communicate  with  his  psrents  wm 
made  publicly,  and  before  the  pen,  ink  and  pa- 
per was  sent  for,  and  that  the  answer  wis  tbe 
inducement  to  send  for  thoee  writing  i 
That  public  answer  was  heard  fay  those  i 
and  was  thus  proved  before  the  coart-aartiil— 
McKinley  the  witness:  ^  T%e  eammtmder 
asked  him  if  he  wished  to  vnrUe  ?  Mr.  Spa- 
cer said  he  did.  The  commander  ordendDoi 
to  fetch  paper  and  campstool  oat  of  the  din. 
Spencer  took  the  pen  in  his  hand — hennd,*! 
cannot  write.'  The  ccnnmander  spoke  to  Un 
in  a  low  tone :  I  do  not  kxtoiw  what  he  thea 
said.  I  saw  the  commander  writing;"  TUs 
testimony  contradicts  the  made-np  report,  ia 
showing  that  Spencer  was  asked  to  write  tas- 
sel^ instead  of  sending  a  message :  that  the  de- 
claration. ^^  nothing  thai  they  would  wuk  is 
hear^^^  is  a  fitbricated  additkm  to  what  he  dU 
say— and  that  he  was  prevented  from  writing 
not  ftom  disinclination  and  declining,  as  the 
commander  attempted  to  make  oat^  hntbeoaoR 
upon  trial — after  taking  the  pen  in  his  hand- 
he  could  not  with  his  handcuffs  on.  Certualj 
this  was  understood  beforehand.  Men  do  not 
write  in  iron  handcufifo.  They  were  left  on  to 
permit  the  commander  to  become  his  seeretaiy, 
and  to  send  a  message  for  him :  which  nipewy 
he  never  sent  I  the  promise  to  do  so  being  a 
mere  contrivance  to  get  a  chance  of  writing  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  public 

The  official  report  continues :  ^  I  ad[ed  him  if 
there  was  any  one  he  had  ii\jured,  to  whom  he 
could  yet  make  reparation— any  one  sufferii^  ob- 
loquy for  crimes  which  he  had  ccmunitted.  fie 
made  no  answer;  but  soon  after  continned:  'I 
have  wronged  many  persons,  but  chiefly  my  pa- 
rents.' He  said  '  this  will  kill  my  poor  mother.' 
I  was  not  before  aware  that  he  had  a  mother." 
The  corresponding  sentences  in  the  original,  roi 
thus :  ^'Many  that  he  had  wronged,  hat  did  not 
know  how  reparation  could  be  made  to  them* 
Your  parents  most  wronged  ....  himMlf 
by  saying  he  had  entertuncd  same  idea  in  JohB 
Adains  and  Potomac,  but  had  not  ripened  into 

....  Do  you  not  think  that  aoch  a 
mania  should  ....  certainly.  Ol^jeeled 
to  manner  of  death."    The  dots  in  place  of 
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words  indictte  the  places  where  the  writing  was 
illegible.  The  remarkable  yariations  between 
the  report  and  the  original  in  these  sentences 
is,  that  the  original  leaves  out  all  those  crimes 
which  he  had  conunitted,  and  which  were  bring- 
ing obloquy  upon  others,  and  to  which  he  made 
no  answer,  but  shows  that  he  did  make  answer 
as  to  haying  wronged  persons,  and  that  answer 
was,  that  he  did  not  know  how  reparation  could 
be  made.  There  is  no  mention  of  mother  in 
this  part  of  the  original — it  comes  in  long  after. 
Then  the  John  Adams  and  the  Potomac,  which 
are  here  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  line  of  the 
original,  only  appear  in  the  fifty-sixth  in  the  re- 
port— and  the  long  gap  filled  up  with  things 
not  in  the  original — and  the  word  "  idea,"  as 
attributed  to  Spencer,  substituted  by  ^  mania." 
The  report  continues  (and  here  it  is  told  once 
for  all,  that  the  quotations  both  tnm  the  report 
and  the  original,  of  which  it  should-  be  a  copy, 
follow  each  in  its  place  in  consecutiye  order, 
leaving  no  gap  between  each  quoted  part  and 
what  preceded  it) :  ^  when  recovered  from  the 
pain  of  this  announcement  (the  effect  upon  his 
mother),  I  asked  him  if  it  would  not  have  been 
still  more  dreadful  had  he  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt, murdered  the  officers  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  run  that 
career  of  crime  which,  with  so  much  satisfitction 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself:  ho  replied  after 
a  pause ;  ^  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  be- 
come <^  me  if  I  had  succeeded'  I  told  him 
Cromwell  would  soon  have  made  way  with  him, 
and  McKinley  would  probably  have  cleared 
the  whole  of  them  from  his  path."  The  cor- 
responding part  of  the  original  runs  thus: 
^  Objected  to  manner  of  death :  requested  to  be 
shot.  Gould  not  make  any  distinction  between 
him  and  those  he  had  seduced.  Justifiable  de- 
sire at  first  to  ...  .  The  last  words  he 
had  to  say,  and  hoped  they  would  be  believed, 
that  Cromwell  was  innocent  ....  Crom- 
well. Admitted  it  was  just  that  no  distinction 
should  be  made." — This  is  the  consecutive  part 
in  the  original,  beginning  in  utter  variance  with 
what  should  be  its  counterpart — hardly  touch- 
ing the  same  points — leaving  out  all  the  cruel 
reproaches  which  the  official  report  heaps  upon 
Spencer — ending  with  the  introduction  of  Crom- 
well, but  without  the  innocence  which  the 
original  contains,  with  the  substitution  of 
Cromwell's  destruction  of  him,  and  with  the 
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addition  of  McKinley's  destruction  of  them  all, 
and  ultimate  attainment  of  the  chief  place  in 
that  long  career  of  puracy  whidi  was  to  be  ran 
— and  ran  in  that  state  of  the  world  in  which  no 
pirate  could  live  at  all.  What  was  actually  said 
about  Cromwell's  innooenoe  by  Spencer  and  by 
McKinl^  as  coming  fi^m  Cromwell  "  to  sthr 
up  the  devil  between  them,"  as  the  historian 
Cooper  remarked,  was  said  before  this  writing 
conmienced  1  said  when  Mackenzie  returned  fhim 
announcing  the  ten  minutes  lease  of  life  to  him 
and  Small  t  which  .Mackenzie  himself  had  re- 
ported in  a  previous  part  of  his  report,  before 
the  writuig  materials  were  sent  for:  and  now, 
strange  enough,  introduced  again  in  an  alter 
place,  but  with  such  alterations  and  additions 
as  bvely  to  leave  their  identity  discoverable. 

The  official  report  proceeds :  **^  I  fear,  said  he, 
this  may  injure  my  fether.'  I  told  him  it 
was  too  Ute  to  think  of  that— that  had  he 
succeeded  in  his  wishes  it  would  have  ii^ured 
his  father  much  more — ^that  had  it  been  possible 
to  have  taken  him  home  as  I  mtended  to  do^  it 
was  not  in  nature  that  his  fether  should  not 
have  interfered  to  save  him^-thatfor  thou  who 
have  friends  or  money  in  America  there  was 
no  punishment  for  the  worst  of  crimes — ^that 
though  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  determi- 
nation, which  had  been  forced  upon  me  in  spite 
of  every  effort  I  had  made  to  avert  it,  I,  on  this 
account  the  less  regretted  the  dilemma  in  which 
I  was  i^aeed :  it  would  injure  his  fether  a  great 
deal  more  if  he  got  home  olive,  should  he  be 
condemned  and  yet  escape.  The  best  and  only 
service  which  he  could  do  his  fethcr  was  to 
die." — Now  fh)m  the  original,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  last  quotation :  ^  Asked  that  his  fkoe 
might  be  covered.  Granted.  When  he  feund 
that  his  repentance  might  not  be  in  season,  I 
referred  him  to  the  story  of  the  penitent  thief. 
Tried  to  find  it  Could  not  Read  the  Bible,  the 
prayer-book.  Did  not  know  what  would  have 
become  of  him  if  he  had  succeeded.  Makes  no 
objection  to  death,  but  objects  to  time.  Reasons- 
— God  would  understand  of  him  offences  .  .. 
.  many  crimes.  Dies,  praying  God  to>  bless 
and  preserve  ....  I  am  afraid  this  will' 
injure  my  father." — The  quotation  from  the  re- 
port opens  with  apprehended  fear  of  iiyury  to 
his  fether:  it  concludes  with  commending  him 
to  die,  as  the  only  service  he  could  sender  tiiat 
parent :  and  the  whole  is  taken,  up  with  thai 
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topic,  and  crowned  with  the  assertion  that,  for 
those  who  have  friends  or  money  in  America  there 
18  no  punishment  for  the  worst  of  crimes — a 
sweeping  reproach  upon  the  American  Judiciary ; 
and,  however  unfounded  in  his  broad  denuncia- 
tkm,  may  he  not  himself  have  counted  on  the 
benefit  of  the  laxity  of  justice  whicl^  he  de- 
nounced? and— more — did  he  not  receive  if? 
The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  only  remarkable 
for  the  deckration  of  the  intention  to  have 
brought  his  prisoners  home,  and  of  the  change, 
of  which  intention  they  had  no  notice  until 
placed  in  the  presence  of  the  completed  prepa- 
rations for  death,  and  told  they  had  but  ten 
minutes,  by  the  watch,  to  live. — ^Turning  to  the 
original  of  this  paragraph,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  opens  with  preparations  for  death — goes 
<m  in  the  same  spirit — ^barely  mentions  his 
fiither — and  ends  with  his  death — *^  dies  pray- 
ing God  to  bless  and  preserve"  .  .  .  . 
This  is  evidently  the  termination  of  the  whole 
scene.  It  carries  him  through  the  last  prepara- 
tions, and  ends  his  life— sees  him  die  prajring  to 
God.  Now  does  the  report  give  any  of  these 
circumstances?  None.  Does  the  report  stop 
there  ?  It  does  not  Does  it  go  on  ?  Yes :  two 
hundred  and  thirty  lines  further.  And  the 
original  record  go  on  further  ?  Yes :  sixty  lines 
further — which  was  just  double  the  distance  it 
had  come.  Here  was  a  puzzle.  The  man  to  be 
talking  double  as  much  after  his  death  as  before 
it.  This  solecism  required  a  solution — and  re- 
ceived it  before  the  court-martial:  and  the 
solution  was  that  this  double  quantity  was 
written  after  hanging— how  long,  not  stated — 
but  after  it  Before  the  court  Mackenzie  de- 
livered in  a  written  and  sworn  statement,  that 
his  record  embracing  what  was  taken  down  from 
the  lips  of  Spenoer  finished  at  the  sentence — 
^  I  am  afraid  this  will  injure  my  father:" 
and  that  the  remainder  was  written  shortly 
afterwards.  Now  the  part  written  before  the 
death  was  thirty-three  lines  :  the  part  written 
shortly  after  it,  is  above  fifty.  This  solecism 
explained,  another  difficulty  immediately  arises. 
The  commander  reported  that,  ^  he  (Spenoer) 
read  over  what  he  {^Mackenzie)  had  written 
dowriy"  and  agreed  to  it  all,  with  one  exception 
— which  was  corrected.  Now  he  could  not  have 
read  the  fifty  odd  lines  which  were  written 
after  his  death.  (AH  the  lines  here  mentioned 
are  the  short  ones  in  the  double  column  pages 


of  the  published,  "Official  ProoeedmeB  of  the 
Naval  Court  MartiaL)  "  These  fifty  odd  linn 
could  not  have  been  read  by  Spenoer.  That  ii 
certain.  The  previous  thirty-three  it  Is  moiaDj 
certain  he  never  read.  They  are  in  some  plaoH 
illegible — ^in  others  unintelligible;  and  are 
printed  in  the  official  report  with  blanks  becnae 
there  were  parts  which  could  not  be  read.  No 
witness  says  they  were  read  by  Spenoer. 

The  additional  fifty  odd  lines,  expanded  hj 
additions  and  variations  into  about  two  hondnd 
in  the  official  report,  requires  bnt  a  brief  notioe, 
parts  of  it  being  amplifications  and  aggravatiou 
of  what  had  been  previooaly  noted,  and  addi- 
tional insults  to  Spenoer ;  with  an  aodmndataaa 
of  acknowledgments  of  guilt,  of  wilUngnen  to 
die,  of  obligations  to  the  ccnnmander,  and  en- 
treaties for  his  forgiveness.  One  part  of  the 
reported  scene  was  even  more  than  nsoaDy  in- 
human. Spencer  said  to  him :  ^  But  aie  yoa 
not  going  too  &r  ?  are  yon  not  too  £ut  ?  does 
the  law  entirely  justify  you?**  To  thii  tho 
commander  represents  himself  as  replyiiig: 
"  That  he  (Spencer)  had  not  oonsnlted  1^  ii 
his  arrangements — that  his  opinion  ooold  not  be 
an  unprejudiced  one — that  I  had  oonsnlted  all 
his  brother  officers,  his  messmates  indoded,  ex- 
cept the  boys ;  and  I  placed  before  him  their 
opinion.  He  stated  that  it  was  just — that  he 
deserved  death."  For  the  honor  of  human  na- 
ture it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mackenzie  reports 
himself  falsely  here — ^whkh  is  probaUe,  bothoa 
its  &ce,  and  because  it  is  not  in  the  original 
record.  Tho  commander  says  that  he  begged 
for  one  hour  to  prepare  himself  Ibr  death,  saj- 
ing  the  time  is  so  short,  asking  if  there  was  time 
for  repentance,  and  if  he  could  be  changed  so 
soon  (from  sin  to  grace).  To  the  reqnest  fcr 
the  hour,  the  commander  8a3rs  no  answer  wu 
given :  to  the  other  parts  he  reminded  him  d 
the  thi^  on  the  cross,  who  was  pardoned  hj 
our  Saviour,  and  that  for  the  rest,  God  would 
understand  the  difficulties  of  his  situation  and 
be  merciful.  The  commander  also  represents 
himself  as  recapitulating  to  Spencer  the  arts  be 
had  used  to  seduce  the  crew.  The  commander 
says  upwards  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the 
hanging:  he  might  have  said  two  hours:  for 
the  doom  of  the  prisonere  was  annoonoed  at 
about  eleven,  and  they  were  hung  at  one.  Bot 
no  part  of  this  deky  was  for  their  benefit,  as  he 
would  make  believe,  but  fi>r  his  own,  to  geioon- 
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fessions  under  the  agonies  of  terror.  No  put 
of  it — not  even  the  whole  ten  minutes — was 
allowed  to  Spencer  to  make  his  peace  with  God ; 
but  continually  interrupted,  questioned,  out^ 
raged,  inflamed  against  his  companions  in  death, 
he  had  his  devotions  broken  in  upon,  and  him- 
self deprived  of  one  peaceful  moment  to  com- 
mune with  God. 

The  report  of  the  confessions  is  &lse  upon  its 
fiioc:  it  is  also  invalidated  by  other  matter 
within  itself,  showing  that  Mackenzie  had  two 
opposite  ways  of  speaking  of  the  same  person, 
and  of  the  same  incident,  before  and  after  the 
design  upon  Spencer's  life.  I  speak  of  the  at- 
tempt, and  of  the  reasons  given  for  it,  to  get  the 
young  man  transferred  to  another  vessel  before 
sailing  from  New  York.  According  to  the  ao- 
eount  given  first  of  these  reasons,  and  at  the 
time,  the  desire  to  get  him  out  of  the  Somers 
was  entirely  occasioned  by  the  crowded  state 
of  the  midshipmen's  room — seven,  where  only 
five  could  be  accommodated.    Thus : 

"  When  we  were  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  two 
midshipmen  who  had  been  with  me  before,  and 
in  whom  I  had  confidence,  joined  the  vesseL 
This  carried  to  seven,  the  number  to  occupy  a 
space  capable  of  accommodating  only  five.  I  had 
heard  tliat  Mr.  Spencer  had  expressed  a  wil- 
lingness to  be  transferred  from  the  Somers  to 
the  Grampus.  I  directed  Lieut.  Gansevoort  to 
say  to  him  that  if  he  would  apply  to  Commodore 
Penj  to  detach  him  (there  was  no  time  to  com- 
municate with  the  Navy  Department),  I  would 
second  the  application.  He  made  the  applicar 
tion;  I  seconded  it,  earnestly  urging  that  it 
should  be  granted  on  the  score  of  the  comfort 
of  the  ^oung  officers.  The  commodore  declined 
dctachmg  Mr.  Spencer,  but  offered  to  detach 
midshipman  Henry  Roagers,  who  had  been  last 
ordered.  I  could  not  consent  to  part  wiUi  Mid- 
shipman Rodgers,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  seaman, 
an  officer,  a  gentleman ;  a  young  man  of  high 
attainments  within  his  profession  and  beyond 
it.  The  Somers  sailed  with  seven  in  her  steer^ 
age.  Tliey  could  not  all  sit  together  round  the 
table.  The  two  oldest  and  most  useful  had  no 
lockers  to  put  their  clothes  in,  and  have  slept 
during  the  cruise  on  the  steerage  deck,  the  camp- 
stools,  the  booms,  in  the  tops,  or  in  the  quarter 
boats." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  statement 
It  was  to  relieve  the  steerage  room  where  the 
young  midshipmen  congregated,  that  the  trans- 
fer of  Spencer  was  requested;  and  this  was 
after  Captain  Mackenzie  had  been  informed  that 
the  young  man  had  been  dismissed  from  the 


Brazilian  squadron,  for  drunkenness.  '^And 
this  fiu^"  he  said,  ''made  me  very  desirous  of 
his  removal  ttam  the  vessel,  chiefly  on  aooount 
of  the  young  men  who  were  to  mess  and  be 
associated  with  him,  the  rather  that  two  of 
them  were  connected  with  me  by  blood  and 
two  by  marriage ;  and  all  four  intrusted  to  my 
especial  care.''  After  the  deaths  he  wrote  of 
the  same  incident  in  these  words : 

"  The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  bemg  the 
son  of  a  high  officer  of  the  government,  bv  en- 
hancing his  baseness  in  my  estimation,  made  me 
more  ctesirons  to  be  rid  (n  him.  On  this  point 
I  beg  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood.  I  revere 
authority.  I  recognize,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
higher  nmctions  in  this  free  country,  the  evi- 
dences of  genius,  intelligence,  and  virtue ;  but  I 
have  no  respect  for  the  base  son  of  an.  honored 
&ther ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  tluit  he  who, 
by  misconduct  sullies  the  lustre  of  an  honorable 
name,  is  more  culpable  than  the  unfriended  in- 
dividual whoee  disgrace  falls  only  on  himself,  v 
I  wish,  however,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
baseness  in  any  shape;  the  navy  is  not  the 
place  for  it  On  these  accounts  I  readily  sought 
the  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  Mr. 
Spencer." 

Here  the  word  base,  as  applicable  to  the,  young 
Spencer,  occurs  three  times  in  a  brief  paragraph, 
and  this  baseness  is  given  as  the  reason  for 
wishing  to  get  the  young  man,  not  out  of  the 
ship,  but  out  of  the  navy  I  And  this  sentiment 
was  so  strong,  that  reverence  for  Spencer's 
father  could  not  control  it  He  could  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  baseness.  The  navy  is  not  the 
place  for  it  Now  all  this  was  written  after  the 
young  man  was  dead,  and  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  out  a  case  of  justification  for  putting 
him,  not  out  of  the  ship,  nor  even  out  of  the  navy, 
but  out  of  the  world.  This  was  an  altered  state 
Of  the  case,  and  the  captain's  report  accommo- 
dated itself  to  this  alteration.  The  reasons  now 
given  go  to  the  baseness  of  the  ydung  roan: 
those  which  existed  at  the  time,  went  to  the 
comfort  of  the  four  midshipmen,  connected  by 
blood  and  alliance  with  the  captain,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  special  care : — as  if  all  in  the  ship 
were  not  committed  to  his  special  care,  and  that 
by  the  laws  of  the  land — and  without  preference 
to  reUtk>ns.  The  captam  even  goes  into  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  high  moral  feelings  at  the  time, 
and  disregard  of  persons  high  in  power,  in  show- 
ing that  he  then  acted  upon  a  sense  of  Spencer's 
baseness,  maogro  the  reverence  he  had  for  his 
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fiither  and  his  cabinet  position.  Every  body 
sees  that  these  are  contradictions — ^that  all  this 
talk  about  baseness  is  after-talk — that  all  these 
fine  sentiments  are  of  subsequent  conception : 
fai  fact,  that  the  first  reasons  were  those  of  the 
time,  bdbre  he  expected  to  put  the  young  man 
to  death,  and  the  next  after  he  had  done  it ! 
and  when  the  deed  exacted  a  justification,  and 
tliat  at  any  cost  of  invention  and  fabrication. 
The  two  accounts  are  sufficient  to  establish  one 
of  those  errors  of  fact  which  the  law  considers 
as  discrediting  a  witness  in  all  that  he  says. 
But  it  is  not  all  the  proof  of  erroneous  state- 
ment which  the  double  relation  of  this  incident 
affords :  there  is  another,  equally  flagrant  The 
captain,  in  his  after  account,  repulses  associa- 
tion with  baseness,  that  is  with  Spencer,  in  any 
shape :  his  elaborate  report  superabounds  wi^ 
expressions  of  the  regard  with  which  he  had 
treated  him  during  the  voyage,  and  even  ex- 
acts acknowledgment  of  his  kindness  while 
endeavoring  to  torture  out  of  him  confessions 
of  guilt 

The  case  of  Spencer  was  now  over :  the  cases 
of  Small  and  Cromwell  were  briefiy  despatched. 
The  commander  contrived  to  make  the  three 
victims  meet  in  a  narrow  vray  going  to  the  sac- 
rifice, all  manacled  and  hobbling  along,  helped 
along,  for  they  could  not  walk,  by  persons 
appointed  to. that  duty.  Gansevoort  helped 
Spencer — a  place  to  which  he  had  entitled  him- 
self by  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  pursued  him. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  seen  in  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it  It  was  to  have  a  scene 
of  crimination  and  recrimination  between  the 
prisoners,  in  which  mutual  accusations  were  to 
help  out  the  miserable  testimony  and  the  im- 
puted confessions.  They  are  all  made  to  stop 
together.  Spencer  is  made  to  ask  the  pardon 
of  Small  for  having  seduced  him :  Small  is  made 
to  answer,  and  vrith  a  look  of  horror — **  No^  by 
God  !  "  an  answer  very  little  in  keeping  with 
the  lowly  and  Christian  character  of  Small, 
and  rebutted  by  ample  negative  testimony :  for 
this  took  place  after  the  secret  whispering  was 
over,  and  in  the  presence  of  many.  Even  Gan- 
sevoort, in  giving  a  minute  account  of  this  in- 
terview, reports  nothing  like  it,  nor  any  thing 
on  which  it  could  be  founded.  Small  really 
seems  to  have  been  a  gentle  and  mild  man,  im- 
bued with  kind  and  pious  feelings,  and  no  part 
of  his  conduct  corresponds  with  the  brutal  an- 


swer to  Spencer  attributed  to  him.  When  asked 
if  ho  had  any  message  to  send,  lie  answered: 
^'I  have  nobody  to  care  for  me  bat  a  poor  old 
mother,  and  I  had  rather  she  did  not  know  how 
I  died."  In  his  Bible  was  foond  a  letter  frees 
his  mother,  filled  with  affectionate  expresaioiia. 
In  that  letter  the  mother  had  r^mced  Aat  her 
son  was  contented  and  happy,  as  he  had  in- 
formed her ;  upon  which  the  commander  na- 
lidously  remarked,  m  his  report^  ^  that  was  be- 
fore his  acquaintance  with  Spencer.**  Thne 
was  nothing  against  him,  but  in  the  story  of  the 
informer,  Wales.  He  instantly  admitted  bai 
"  foolish  conversations  "  with  Spencer  when  tr- 
rested,  but  said  it  was  no  mntiny.  Wfea 
standing  under  the  ship  gallows  (yaid-ana) 
he  began  a  qieech  to  his  shipmalesi  dedti^ 
ing  his  innocence,  saying  ^1  ani  no  jHiale:  1 
never  murdered  any  body !  ^  At  these  words 
Mackenzie  simg  out  to  Ganseroort^  ''Is  tlat 
right?"  meaning,  ought  he  to  be  allowed  ts 
speak  so  ?  He  was  soon  stopped,  and  Ganee- 
voort  swears  he  said  ^  he  deserved  his  punidi- 
ment"  Cromwell  protested  his  innoeence  to 
the  htst,  and  with  evident  tmth.  When  ar- 
rested, he  declared  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
mutiny,  and  the  commander  told  him  he  was  to 
be  carried  home  with  Spencer  to  be  tried ;  to 
which  he  answered,  '^I  assure  you  I  knov 
nothing  about  it"  His  name  was  not  on  the 
razor-case  paper.  Spencer  had  declared  his 
ignorance  of  all  his  talk,  when  the  commander 
commenced  his  efforts,  under  the  ten  minutes' 
reprieve,  to  get  confessions,  and  when  Spence* 
said  to  him,  as  he  turned  off  to  go  to  Small  ana 
Cromwell  with  the  ten  minutes'  news — the  first 
they  heard  of  it :  ^  As  these  are  the  last  words  I 
have  to  say,  I  trust  they  vrill  be  believed:  Crom- 
well is  innocent"  When  told  his  doom,  he 
(Cromwell)  exclaimed,  ''God  of  the  Universe 
look  down  upon  me ;  I  am  innocent  I  Tell  mj 
wife — ^tell  Lieutenant  Morris  I  die  innocent!'* 
The  last  time  that  Mackenzie  had  spoken  to 
him  before  was  to  tell  him  he  would  be  carried 
to  the  United  States  for  trial.  The  mectii^  of 
the  three  victims  was  crowned  by  repoi^iof 
them,  not  only  as  confessing,  and  admitting  the 
justice  of  their  deaths,  but  even  praising  it.  ts 
to  the  honor  of  the  fiag,  and — ^penitently  beg^ 
ging  pardon  and  forgiveness  from  the  com- 
mander and  his  lieutenant ! — and  they  merd- 
ihlly  granting  the   pardon  and  fagiveaeg ! 
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The  original  record  says  there  were  no  ''hang- 
men "  on  board  the  ship :  bat  that  made  no 
balk.  The  death  signal,  ^nd  command,  were 
given  hj  the  commander  and  his  lieutenant — 
the  former  firing  the  signal  gun  himself— the 
other  singing  out  '^  whip  I "  at  which  word  the 
three  wretched  men  went  np  with  a  riolent  Jeric 
to  the  yard-arm.  There  is  something  unintel- 
ligible about  Cromwell  in  the  last  words  of  this 
original  ^  record.''  It  says :  *^  S.  Small  stept  up. 
Cromwell  overboard,  rose  dipping  to  yard-arm." 
Upon  which  the  editor  remarks:  '^The  above 
paper  of  Commander  Mackenzie  is  so  illegible, 
as  not  to  be  correctly  written  "  (copied).  Tet 
it  was  this  paper  that  Spencer  is  officklly  re- 
ported to  haye  read  while  waiting  to  be  Jerked 
up,  and  to  have  agreed  to  its  correctness—and 
near  two-thirds  of  which  were  not  written  until 
alter  his  death ! 

The  men  were  dead,  and  died  innocent,  as 
history  will  tell  and  show.  Why  such  conduct 
towards  them — ^not  only  the  killing,  but  the 
cruel  aggravations?  The  historian  Cooper,  in 
solving  this  question,  sajrs  that  sudi  was  the 
obliquity  of  intellect  shown  by  Mackenzie  in  the 
wliole  affair,  that  no  analysis  of  his  motives  can 
be  made  on  any  consistent  principle  of  human 
action.  This  writer  looks  upon  personal  re- 
sentment as  having  been  the  cause  of  the  deaths-, 
and  terror,  and  a  desire  to  create  terror,  the 
cause  of  the  aggravations.  Both  Spencer  and 
Cromwell  had  indulged  in  language  which  must 
have  been  peculiarly  offensive  to  a  man  of  the 
conmumder's  temperament^  and  opinion  of  him- 
8elf--an  author,  an  orator,  a  fine  officer.  They 
habitually  spoke  of  him  before  the  crew,  as 
"  the  old  humbug— the  old  fool ; "  graceless 
epithets,  plentifully  garnished  with  the  prefix 
of  "damned;"  and  which  were  so  reported  to 
the  captain  (after  the  discovery  of  the  mutmy — 
never  before)  as  to  appear  to  him  to  be  ''blas- 
phemous vituperation."  This  is  the  only  tan- 
gible cause  for  hanging  Spencer  and  Cr<Mnwell, 
and  as  for  poor  Small,  it  would  seem  that  his 
knowledge  of  navigation,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  three  mutineers,  decided  his  &te :  for  his 
name  is  on  neither  of  the  three  lists  (though  on 
the  distribution  list),  and  he  frankly  told  the 
commander  of  Spencer's  foolish  conversations— 
always  adding,  it  was  no  mutiny.  These  ara 
the  only  tangible,  or  visible  causes  for  patting 
the  men  to  death.    The  reason  for  dobg  it  at 


the  time  it  was  done,  was  fbr  fear  of  losing  the 
excuse  to  do  it.  The  vessel  was  within  a  day 
and  a  half  of  St  Thomas,  where  she  wta  or- 
dered to  go— within  lees  time  of  many  other 
islands  to  which  she  might  go-^hi  a  place  to  meet 
vessels  at  any  time,  one  of  which  she  saw  neariy 
in  her  course,  and  would  not  go  to  it  The  ex- 
cuse for  not  going  to  these  near  islands,  or  join- 
ing the  vessel  seen,  was  that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  a  man-of-war  to  seek  protection  from  foreign- 
ers! as  if  it  was  more  honorable  to  murder  than 
to  take  such  protection.  But  the  excuse  was 
proved  to  be  fidse ;  for  it  was  admitted  the  ves- 
sel seen  ww$  too  far  off  to  know  her  national 
character :  therefore,  she  was  not  avoided  as  a 
foreigner,  but  for  fear  she  might  be  American. 
The  same  of  the  islands :  American  vessels  were 
sure  to  be  at  them,  and  therefore  these  islands 
were  not  gone  to.  It  was  therefore  indispensable 
to  do  the  work  before  they  got  to  St  Thomas, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  new  arrests,  and  rescue 
was  to  justify  that  consummation.  And  as  for 
not  being  able  to  carry  the  ship  to  St  Thomas, 
irith  an  obedient  crew  of  100  men,  it  was  a  story 
not  to  be  told  in  a  service  where  Lieutenant 
John  Rodgers  and  Midshipman  Porter,  with  11 
men,  conducted  a  French  frigate  with  173  French 
prisoners,  three  days  and  nights,  into  safe  port 
The  three  men  having  hung  until  they  ceased 
to  ^'ve  signs  of  life,  and  still  hanging  up,  the 
crew  were  piped  down  to  dinner,  and  to  hear  a 
speech  from  the  conunander,  and  to  celebrate 
divme  service— of  which  several  performances 
the  commander  gives  this  account  in  his  official 
report: 

"  The  crew  were  now  piped  down  from  wit- 
nessing punishment,  and  all  hands  called  to 
cheer  ship.  I  gave  the  order, '  stand  by  to  give 
three  heurty  cheers  for  the  flag  of  our  countnr ! ' 
Never  were  three  heartier  cheers  given.  In  that 
electric  moment  I  do  not  doubt  tluit  tlM  patriot- 
ism of  even  the  worst  of  the  conspirators  for  an 
instant  broke  forth.  I  felt  that  I  was  once  more 
completely  comnumder  of  the  vessel  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  me;  equal  to  do  with  her 
whatever  the  honor  of  my  country  might  re- 
qmre.  The  crew  wore  now  piped  down  and 
piped  to  dinner.  I  noticed  with  pain  that  many 
of  the  boys,  as  they  looked  to  the  yard-arm,  in- 
dulged in  kughter  and  derision." 

He  also  gives  an  impressive  account  of  the 
reUgkms  servke  which  was  performed,  the  panc^ 
toality  and  devotion  with  whk^  it  was  attend- 
ed, and  the  appropriate  prayer-Hhat  of  thanki 
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to  God  for  deliTeranoe  from  a  great  danger — 
with  which  it  was  concluded. 

''The  service  was  then  read,  the  responses 
aadihly  and  devoatly  made  by  the  officers  and 
erew,  and  the  bodies  consigned  to  the  deep. 
This  service  was  closed  with  that  prayer  so  ap- 
propriate to  our  situation,  appointed  to  be  read 
in  our  ships  of  war, '  Preserve  us  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  sea,  and  from  the  violence  of  cn^ 
•  mies ;  that  we  maj  be  asafeguard  to  the  United 
Stat^  of  America,  and  a  security  for  such  as 
pass  on  the  seas  upon  their  lawful  occasions ; 
that  the  inhabitants  of  our  land  may  in  peace 
and  quietude  serve  thee  our  GkKl ;  and  that  we 
may  return  in  safety  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
our  land,  with  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  with  a 
thankful  remembrance  of  thy  mercies,  to  praise 
and  glori^  thy  holy  name  tm^ough  Jesus  Christ 

This  religious  celebration  concluded,  and  the 
prayer  read,  the  commander  indulges  in  a  re- 
mark upon  their  escape  from  a  danger  plotted 
before  the  ship  left  the  United  States,  as  unfeel- 
ing, inhnTyf^n  and  impious  at  the  time,  as  it  was 
afterwards  proved  to  be  fidse  and  wicked.  After 
the  arrest  of  Spencer,  the  delators  discovered 
that  he  had  meditated  these  crimes  before  he 
left  the  United  States,  and  had  let  his  intention 
become  known  at  a  house  in  the  Bowery  at  New 
York.  In  reference  to  tbat  early  inception  of 
the  plot,  now  just  found  out  by  the  commander, 
he  thus  remarks : 

^  In  reading  this  (prayer)  and  in  recollecting 
the  uses  to  which  the  Somers  had  been  destined, 
as  I  now  find,  before  she  quitted  the  waters  oi 
the  United  States,  I  could  not  but  humbly  hope 
that  divine  sanction  would  not  be  wanting  to  the 
deed  of  that  day." 

Here  it  is  assumed  for  certain  that  piratical 
uses  were  intended  for  the  vessel  by  Spencer 
before  he  left  New  York;  and  upon  that  as- 
sumption the  &vor  of  Heaven  was  humbly 
hoped  for  in  looking  down  upon  the  deed  of  that 
day.  Now  what  should  be  the  look  of  Heaven 
if  all  this  early  plotting  should  be  a  fiilse  im- 
putation— a  mere  invention — as  it  was  proved 
to  be.  Before  the  court-martial  it  was  proved 
that  the  sailor  boarding-house  remark  about 
this  danger  to  the  Somers,  was  made  by  an- 
other person,  and  before  Spencer  joined  the  ves- 
sel— and  from  which  vessel  the  commander 
knew  he  had  endeavored  to  get  transferred  to 
the  Grampus,  after  he  had  come  into  her — the 
commander   himself  being   the  organ  of  his 


wishes.  Foiled  before  the  court  in  attadiiag 
this  boarding-house  remark  to  Spanoer,  the  de- 
lators before  the  court  undertook  to  fiMStcn  it  upoa 
Cromwell:  there  agiun  the  same  fiite  bdeD 
them :  the  remark  was  proved  to  have  been 
made  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Phelps,  and  be- 
fore Cromwell  had  joined  the  vesael :  and  so 
ended  this  last  false  and  foul  insinnatiop  in  hit 
report. 

The  commander  then  made  a  speech,  whend 
he  incorporates  a  synopsis  in  his  report ;  and  of 
which,  with  its  o^ital  effects  upon  the  crew,k 
gives  this  account : 

"The  crew  were  now  ordered  ait,  and  I 
addressed  them  from  the  tmnk,  on  whidb  I 
was  standing.  I  called  their  attention  first  to 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  yonng  man,  whose 
ill-regulated  ambition,  directed  to  the  most  in- 
famous ends,  had  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
tragedy  they  had  just  witnessed.  I  spoke  of 
his  honored  parents,  of  his  distinguished  &ther, 
whose  talents  and  character  had  raised  him  to 
one  of  the  behest  stations  in  the  land,  to  be  one 
of  the  six  appointed  counsellors  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  our  national  sovereignty.  I  spoke 
of  the  distinguished  social  position  to  whkk 
this  young  man  had  been  bom ;  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  every  sort  that  attended  the  outset 
of  his  career,  and  of  the  professional  hooon  to 
which  a  long,  steady,  and  fiiithful  perseverasoe 
in  the  course  of  duty  might  ultimately  have 
raised  him.  After  a  few  months'  service  at  sesi 
most  wretchedly  employed,  so  far  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  professional  knowledge  was  concerned 
he  had  aspired  to  supplant  me  in  a  command 
which  I  had  only  reached  after  nearly  SO  yean 
of  faithful  servitude ;  and  for  what  object  1  bid 
alreadv  explained  to  them.  I  told  them  that 
their  future  fortunes  were  in  their  own  contitil: 
they  had  advantages  of  every  sort  tmd  in  tn 
eminent  degree  for  the  attainment  of  professiooal 
knowledge.  The  situations  of  warrant  officers 
and  of  masters  in  the  navy  were  open  to  them. 
They  might  rise  to  commands  in  tne  merdMit 
service,  to  respectability,  to  competence,  and  to 
fortune ;  but  they  must  advance  regularly,  and 
step  by  step ;  every  step  to  be  sure,  must  be 
guided  by  truth,  honor,  and  fidelity.  I  calkd 
their  attention  to  Cromwell's  case.  He  most 
have  received  an  excellent  education,  his  hand- 
writing was  even  elegant  But  ho  had  also 
fallen  through  brutish  sensuality  and  the  greedj 
tlurst  for  gold." 

But  there  was  another  speedi  on  the  Sundaj 
following,  of  which  the  commander  fiimisbes 
no  report,  but  of  whidi  some  parts  were  rt- 
membered  by  hearers — as  thus  by  llcKee: 
—(the  judge  advocate  having  put  the  queetioo 
to  him  whether  he  had  heard  the  ooBnander*! 
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•ddreieas  to  the  crew  after  the  execution).  An- 
swer: ^I  heard  him  on  the  Sundaj  after  the 
ezecation:  he  read  Mr.  Spencer's  letters:  he 
said  he  was  satisfied  the  young  man  had  heen 
lying  to  him  for  half  an  hour  before  his  death." 
Another  witness  swore  to  the  same  words,  with 
the  addition,  ^  that  he  died  with  a  lie  m  his 
mouth."  Another  witness  (Green)  gives  a  fur- 
ther view  into  this  letter-reading;  and  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  object  of  such  a  piece  of  brutality. 
In  answer  to  the  same  question,  if  he  heard  the 
commander's  speech  the  Sunday  after  the  exe- 
cution ?  He  answered,  '*  Yes,  sir.  I  heard  him 
read  over  Mr.  Spencer's  letter,  and  pass  a  good 
many  remarks  on  it  He  said  that  Cromwell 
had  been  yery  cruel  to  the  boys :  that  he  had 
called  him  aft,  and  spoke  to  him  about  it  seve- 
ral times.  To  the  question.  Did  he  say  any 
thing  of  Mr.  Spencer  ?  he  answered — "  Yes,  sir. 
He  said  be  left  his  friends,  lost  all  his  dothes, 
and  shipped  in  a  whaling  vessel."  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  .thing  was  said  about  Mr. 
Spencer's  truth  or  falsehood?  he  answered: 
'^  I  heard  the  commander  say,  this  young  man 
died  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth ;  but  do  not  know 
whether  he  meant  Mr.  Spencer,  or  some  one  else." 
It  is  certain  the  commander  was  making  a  base 
use  of  these  letters,  as  be  makes  no  mention  of 
them  any  where,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
used  solely  to  excite  the  crew  against  Cromwell 
and  Spencer. 

In  finding  the  mother's  letter  in  Small's 
bible,  the  captain  finds  occasion  to  make  two 
innuendos  against  the  dead  Spencer,  then  still 
hanging  up.    He  says : 

'*  She  expressed  the  joy  with  which  she  had 
learned  ftom  him  that  he  was  so  happy  on  IxMird 
the  Somers  (at  that  time  Mr.  Spencer  had  not 
joined  her) ;  that  no  grog  was  served  on  board 
of  her.  Within  the  folds  of  this  sacred  volume 
he  had  preserved  a  copy  of  verses  taken  from 
the  Sailor's  Magazine,  enforcing  the  value  of  the 
bible  to  seamen.  I  read  these  verses  to  the 
crew.  Small  had  evidently  valued  his  bible,  but 
could  not  resist  temptation." 

This  happiness  of  Small  is  discriminated  fhnn 
his  acquaintance  with  Spencer:  it  was  before 
the  time  that  Spencer  joined  the  ship !  as  if  his 
misery  began  from  that  time!  when  it  only 
commenced  from  the  time  he  was  seized  and 
ironed  for  mutiny.  Then  the  temptation  which 
he  could  not  resist,  innuendOj  tempted  by  Spen- 
cer—of  which  there  was  not  even  a  tangible  hear- 
say, and  no  temptation  necessary.    Poor  Small 


was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  drank  all  that  he 
could  get— Ills  only  ftult,  as  it  seems.  But  this 
bible  of  Small'^  gave  occasion  to  another  speedy 
and  moral  and  religious  harangue,  of  whmh  the 
captain  gave  a  report,  too  long  to  be  noticed 
here  except  for  its  chaiYcteristka^  and  winch  go 
to  elucidate  the  temper  and  state  ci  nund  in 
which  things  were  done : 

*^  I  mrged  upon  the  youthfbl  sailors  to  cherish 
their  bibles  with  a  more  entire  love  than  SmaD 
had  done;  to  value  their  pnyer  books  also; 
they  would  find  in  them  a  prayer  for  every  ne- 
cessity, however  great;  a  medicine  for  every 
ailment  of  the  mind.  I  endeavored  to  call  to 
their  recollection  the  terror  with  which  the 
three  maleftctors  had  found  themselves  sudden- 
ly called  to  enter  the  presence  of  an  ofiended 
God.  No  one  who  had  witnessed  that  scene 
could  for  a  moment  believe  even  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  feeling  as  honest  Atheism :  a  disbelief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God.  They  should  also 
remember  that  scene.  The^  should  also  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  last  moments,  had 
said  that  ^he  had  wronged  many  people,  but 
chiefly  his  parents.'  From  these  two  circum- 
stances they  might  draw  two  useful  lessons :  a 
lesson  of  filial  piety,  and  of  piety  to^nurd  God. 
With  these  two  principles  for  their  guides  they 
could  never  go  astray." 

This  speech  was  concluded  with  giving  cheers 
to  God,  not  by  actual  shouting,  but  by  singing 
the  hundredth  psalm,  and  cheering  again — all 
for  deliverance  firom  the  hands  of  the  pirates. 
Thus: 

^In  conclusion,  I  told  them  that  they  had 
shown  that  they  could  give  cheers  for  their 
country ;  they  should  now  give  cheers  to  their 
God,  for  they  would  do  this  when  Uiey  sung 
praises  to  his  name.  The  colors  were  now 
hoisted,  and  above  the  American  ensign,  the  only 
banner  to  which  it  may  give  place,  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  The  hundredth  psalm  was  now 
sung  by  all  the  ofBcers  and  crew.  After  which, 
the  usual  service  followed ;  when  it  was  over,  I 
could  not  avoid  contrasting  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented on  that  day  by  the  Somers,  with  what 
it  would  have  been  in  pirates'  hands." 

During  all  this  time  the  four  other  men  in 
irons  sat  manacled  behind  the  captain,  and  he 
exults  in  telling  the  fine  effects  of  his  speaking 
on  these  ^deeply  guilty,"  as  well  as  upon  all 
the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew. 

"  But  on  this  subject  I  forbear  to  enlarge.  I 
would  not  have  dewribed  the  scene  at  a^  bo 
different  ftom  the  ordinary  topk»  of  an  official 
communicatJoiL  but  for  tlie  unwonted  circum- 
stances in  whicn  we  were  placed,  and  the  marked 
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effect  which  it  produced  on  the  ship's  company, 
eren  on  those  deeply  guilty  members  of  it  who 
sat  manacled  behind  me,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered to  have  done  much  towards  restoring 
the  all^iance  of  the  crew." 

Of  these  deeply  guilty,  swelled  to  twelyo  be- 
fore the  ship  got  home,  three  appeared  before 
the  court-martial,  and  gave  in  their  experience 
of  that  day's  work.  McKee,  the  first  one,  testi- 
fies that  be  had  so  little  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  on,  that,  when  he  saw  the  commander 
oome  upon  deck  in  full  uniform,  he  supposed 
that  some  ship  was  seen,  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  visit  or  speak  her.  To  the  question, 
what  passed  between  yourself  and  the  com- 
mander, after  the  execution?  he  answered: 
^  He  said  he  could  find  nothing  against  any  of 
the  four  that  were  then  in  irons — if  he  had 
found  any  proof  our  fate  would  have  been  the 
same ;  and  if  he  could  find  any  excuse  for  not 
taking  them  home  in  inms,  he  would  do  so.  I 
understood  him  to  mean  he  would  release  them 
from  their  irons."  Green,  another  of  them,  in 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  commander 
spoke  to  him  after  hanging,  answered — '^Yes, 
sir.  He  said  he  could  not  find  any  thing  against 
us ;  if  he  could,  our  fate  would  have  been  the 
same  as  the  other  three.  He  asked  me  if  I  was 
satisfied  with  it?"  McKinley  was  the  third, 
and  to  the  same  question,  whether  the  com- 
mander spoke  to  him  on  the  day  of  the  cxecu- 
tk>ns?  he  answered — ^^'Hc  did  while  the  men 
were  hanging  at  the  yard  arm,  but  not  before. 
He  came  to  me,  and  said,  ^  McKinley.  did  you 
hear  what  I  siud  to  those  other  young  men  ? ' 
I  told  him,  *  No,  sir.'  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  officers  that  you  arc  a 
pretty  good  boy,  but  I  shall  have  to  take  you 
home  in  irons,  to  see  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  can  do  for  you.'  He  said:  'In  lisking 
your  life  for  other  persons  (or  something  to 
that  effect)  is  all  that  saves  you.'  He  left  me 
then,  and  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Gansevoort — I  asked 
him  if  ho  thought  the  commander  thought  I  was 
guilty  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  said :  '  No, 
I  assure  you  if  he  did,  he  would  have  strung 
you  up.' "  Wilson,  the  fourth  of  the  arrested, 
was  not  examined  before  the  court;  but  the 
evidence  of  three  of  them,  with  McKenzic's  re- 
fusal to  proceed  against  them  in  New  York,  and 
the  attempt  to  tamper  with  one  of  them,  is 
proof  enough  that  he  had  no  accusation  against 
these  four  men :  that  thev  were  arrested  to  ful- 


fil the  condition  on  whidi  the  fii«t  three  voe 
to  be  hanged,  and  to  be  brought  home  hi  iroiii 
with  eight  others,  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  motiiij. 
The  report  having  fini^ied  the  history  of 
the  mutiny — ^its  detection,  sapprenaea,  exm 
tion  of  the  ringleaders,  and  seizure  of  the  rsrt 
(twelve  in  all)  to  be  brought  home  in  bi^  md 
irons— goes  on,  hke  a  militaiy  r^ort  afker  t 
great  victory,  to  point  out  for  the  noCiee  and 
favor  of  the  government,  the  diffimeat  ofllen 
and  men  who  had  distinguished  themsdm  ii 
the  affair,  and  to  demand  suitable  rewaidi  fv 
each  one  according  to  his  station  and  inwito. 
This  concluding  part  opened  thus : 


^  In  closing  this  report,  a  pleasing,  yet  i 

duty  devolves  upon  me,  which  I  leel  unable  ade- 
quately to  fulfil — to  do  justice  to  the  noble  eoa- 
duct  of  every  one  of  the  ofiSoers  of  the  SosmH; 
firom  the  first  lieutenant  to  the  oommander^ 
clerk,  who  has  also,  since  her  equipment,  per- 
formed the  duty  of  midshipman.  Throi^JkiHit 
the  whole  duration  of  the  difficulties  in  wUdi 
we  have  been  involved,  their  conduct  hai  bea 
courageous,  determined,  calm,  selP-possessed— 
animated  and  upheld  always  by  a  \o^  aod 
chivalrous  patriotism,  perpetually  armed  by 
day  and  by  night,  waking  and  sleepiitt^  with 
pistols  often  cocked  for  hours  together.'' 

The  commander,  after  this  general  enoornhm, 
brings  forward  the  distii^^uished,  one  by  ooe^ 
beginning  of  course  with  his  first  lieutenant: 

^I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  particulariy  of 
Lieutenant  Gansevoort  Next  to  me  in  rank  on 
board  the  Some-s,  he  was  my  equal  in  every  r^- 
spect  to  protec.  tnd  defend  her.  The  pnfoct 
harmony  of  our  opinions,  and  of  our  views  of 
what  should  be  done,  on  eadi  new  derek^KDnt 
of  the  dangers  wluch  menaced  the  integrity  of 
command,  gave  us  a  unity  of  action  that  added 
materially  to  our  strength.  Never  since  tht 
existence  of  our  navy  has  a  commanding  dBcer 
been  more  ably  and  zealously  seconded  by  hit 
lieutenant" 

Leaving  out  every  thing  minor,  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  oaths  of  others,  there  are  sqsm 
things  sworn  to  by  Ghmsevoort  himself  whidi 
derogate  from  his  chivalrous  patriotism.  fVnt 
going  round  to  the  officers  who  were  to  sit  is 
council  upon  the  three  prisoners,  and  taking 
their  agreement  to  execute  the  three  on  hand  if 
more  arrests  were  made.  Secondly,  encourag- 
ing and  making  those  arrests  on  which  the  livei 
of  the  three  depended.  Thirdly^  going  oat  of 
the  council  to  obtain  from  Spencer  fbrthcr 
proofs  of  his  guilt— Spenoer  not  knowiif  for 
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what  porpoae  he  was  thus  interrogated. 
fhurthly,  his  calmnww  and  self-poaBesakm  were 
shown  in  the  fire  of  his  pistol  while  assisting 
to  arrest  Cromwell,  and  in  that  consternation 
inspired  in  him  at  the  ronning  towards  whore 
he  was  of  a  duster  of  the  apprentice  boys, 
scampering  on  to  ayoid  the  boatswain's  oolt — a 
slender  cord  to  whip  them  over  the  doihes, 
like  a  switch.  Midshipman  'Rodgers  had  gone 
aft,  or  forward,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  drive  a 
parcel  of  these  boys  to  their  dnty,  takhig  the 
boatswain  along  to  apply  his  oolt  to  all  the 
hindmost.  Of  coarse  the  boys  scampered  brisk- 
ly to  escape  the  colt  The  lieotenant  heard 
them  coming — thought  they  were  the  mutineers 
— sung  out,  God !  they  are  coming — ^levelled  his 
revolver,  and  was  only  prevented  ftom  giving 
them  the  contents  of  the  six  barrels,  had  they 
not  sung  out  ^It  is  me — it  is  me; "  for  that  is 
what  the  witnesses  stated.  But  the  richness 
of  the  scene  can  only  be  fully  seen  from  the 
lieutenant's  own  account  of  it,  whidi  he  gave 
before  the  court  with  evident  self-satis&ction : 
<<  The  commander  and  myself  were  standing  on 
the  larboard  side  of  the  quarter  deck,  at  the 
after  end  of  the  trunk :  we  were  in  conversa- 
tion :  it  was  dark  at  the  time.  I  heard  an  un- 
usual noise — a  rushing  aft  toward  the  quarter 
deck:  I  said  to  the  commander,  'God!  I  be- 
lieve they  are  coming.'  I  had  one  of  Colt's 
pistols,  which  I  immediately  drew  and  cocked : 
the  commander  said  his  pistols  were  below.  I 
jumped  on  the  trunk,  and  ran  forward  to  meet 
them.  As  I  was  going  along  I  sung  out  to 
them  not  to  come  aft  I  told  them  I  would 
blow  the  first  man's  brains  out  who  would  put 
his  foot  on  the  quarter  deck.  I  held  my  pistol 
pointed  at  the  tallest  man  that  I  saw  in  the 
starboard  gangway,  and  I  think  Mr.  Rodgers 
sung  out  to  me,  that  he  was  sending  the  men 
aft  to  the  mast  rope.  I  then  told  them  they 
must  have  no  such  unusual  movements  on  board 
the  vessel :  what  they  did,  they  must  do  in  their 
usual  manner :  they  knew  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  might  get  their  brains  blown  out  before 
they  were  aware  of  it  Some  other  short  re- 
noArks,  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  time  what  they 
were,  and  ordered  them  to  come  aft  and  man 
the  mast  rope:  to  move  quietly."  To  finish 
this  view  of  Mr.  Gansevoort's  self-possession^ 
and  the  value  of  his  "belieik,"  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  know  that,  besides  letting  off  his  pistol 
when  Cromwell  was  arrested,  he  swore  before 


the  court  that,  "I  had  an  idea  that  he  (Crom- 
well) meant  to  take  me  overboard  with  him," 
when  they  shook  hands  under  the  gallows  yard 
arm,  and  under  that  idea, ''  turned  my  arm  to 
get  dear  of  his  grasp." 

The  two  non-combatants,  purser  Heiskill  and 
assistant  surgeon  Leecock,  come  in  for  high  ap- 
plause, although  fbr  the  low  business  of  watch- 
ing the  crew  and  guarding  the  prisoners.  The 
report  thus  brings  them  forward : 

^  Where  all,  without  exception,  have  behaved 
admirably,  it  might  seem  invidious  to  particu- 
larize :  yet  I  cannot  refhdn  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  noble  conduct  of  purser  H.  W.  Heis- 
kill, and  passed  assistant  surgeon  Leecock,  for 
the  services  which  they  so  freely  yielded  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  their  immediate  duties." 

The  only  specification  ci  this  noble  conduct, 
and  of  these  services  beyond  their  proper 
sphere,  which  is  given  in  the  report^  is  con- 
tained in  this  sentence : 

"  Both  he  and  Mr.  Heiskill  dieerfblly  obeyed 
my  orders  to  go  perpctuallr  armed,  to  keep 
a  regular  watch,  to  guard  the  prisoners:  the 
worst  weather  could  not  drive  them  fh>m  their 
posts,  or  draw  from  their  lips  a  murmur." 

To  these  specifications  of  noble  conduct,  and 
extra  service,  might  have  been  added  those  of 
eaves-dropping  and  delation— -^^pacity  to  find 
the  same  symptoms  of  guilt  in  opposite  words 
and  acts — sitting  in  coundl  to  judge  three 
men  whom  they  had  agreed  with  Gansevoort 
two  days  before  to  hang  if  necessary  to  make 
more  arrests,  and  which  arrests,  four  in  num- 
ber, were  made  with  their  concurrence  and  full 
approbation.  Finally,  he  might  have  told  that 
this  Heiskill  was  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mutinous  and  piratical  plot.  He 
was  the  purser  of  whom  Wales  was  the  stew- 
ard, and  to  whom  Wales  revealed  the  plot — ho 
then  revealing  to  Gansevoort — and  Gansevoort 
to  Mackenzie.  It  was,  then,  through  his  subor- 
dinate (and  who  was  then  stealing  his  liquor) 
and  himself  that  the  plot  was  detected. 

A  general  presentation  of  government  thanks 
to  all  the  officers,  is  next  requested  by  the  lieu- 
tenant: 

^  I  respectfVilly  request  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Navy  Department  may  be  presented  to  all  the 
officers  of  the  Somers.  for  their  exertions  in  the 
critical  situation  in  wnich  she  has  been  placed. 
Tt  is  true  they  have  but  neiformed  their  duty, 
but  they  have  performea  it  with  fidelity  ana. 
zeal." 
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The  purser's  steward,  Wales,  is  then  special- 
ly and  encomiastically  presented,  and  a  specific 
high  reward  solicited  for  him : 

"  I  respectfully  submit,  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Wales, 
by  his  coolness,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  his 
fidelity,  has  rendered  to  the  American  navy  a 
memorable  service.  I  had  a  trifiing  difficulty 
with  him,  not  discreditable  to  his  character,  on 
the  previous  cruise  to  Porto  Rico — on  that  ac- 
count he  was  sought  out,  and  tampered  with. 
But  he  was  honest,  patriotic  humane ;  he  re- 
sisted temptation,  was  fidthful  to  his  flag,  and 
was  instrumental  in  saving  it  from  dishonor. 
A  pursership  in  the  navy,  or  a  handsome  pecu- 
niary reward,  would  after  all  be  an  inconsider- 
able recomj)ense,  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  his  services." 

Of  this  individual  the  commander  had  pre- 
viously reported  a  contrivance  to  make  a  mis- 
take in  doubling  the  allowed  quantity  of  brandy 
carried  out  on  the  cruise,  saying :  ^  By  accident, 
as  it  was  thought  at  the  time,  but  subsequent 
developments  would  rather  go  to  prove  by  de- 
sign, he  (Wales)  had  contrived  to  make  a  mis- 
take, and  the  supply  of  brandy  was  ordered 
fVom  two  difierent  groceries ;  thus  doubling  the 
quantity  intended  to  be  taken."  Of  this  dou- 
ble supply  of  brandy  thus  contrived  to  be  taken 
out,  the  commander  reports  Wales  for  continual 
"  stealing "  of  it — always  adding  that  he  was 
seduced  into  these  "  thefts  "  by  Spencer.  Be- 
ing a  temperance  man,  the  commander  eschews 
the  use  of  this  brandy  on  board,  except  furtive- 
ly for  the  corruption  of  the  crew  by  Spencer 
through  the  seduction  of  the  steward :  thus : 
"'  None  of  the  brandy  was  used  in  the  mess,  and 
all  of  it  is  still  on  board  except  what  was  stolen 
by  the  steward  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  drank  by  him,  and  those  he  endeavored  to 
corrupt."  By  his  own  story  this  Wales  comes 
under  the  terms  of  Lord  Hale's  idea  of  a  ^^des- 
perate villain  " — a  fellow  who  joins  in  a  crime, 
gets  the  confidence  of  accomplices,  then  informs 
upon  them,  gets  them  hanged,  and  receives  a 
reward.  This  was  the  conduct  of  Wales  upon 
his  own  showing :  and  of  such  informers  the 
pious  and  mild  Lord  Hale  judicially  declared 
his  abhorrence — held  their  swearing  unworthy 
of  credit  unless  corroborated — said  that  they 
had  done  more  mischief  \n  getting  innocent  peo- 
ple punished  than  they  had  ever  done  good  in 
bringing  criminals  to  justice.  Upon  this  view 
of  his  conduct,  then,  this  Wales  comes  under 
the  legal  idea  of  a  desperate  villain.    Legal  pre- 


sumptiona  would  leave  him  in  thk  categoiy; 
but  the  steward  and  the  commander  have  aot 
left  it  there.  They  have  lilted  a  comer  of  the 
curtain  which  conceals  an  tmmentkniaUe  inta- 
action,  to  which  these  two  penona  wcve  partiei 
— ^which  was  heard  of,  but  not  midentood  hf 
the  crew^ — ^which  was  hogger-mnggered  faitot 
settlement  between  them  about  the  tine  if 
Spencer's  arrest^  though  originating  the  pre- 
ceding cruise — ^which  neither  would  expiaia- 
which  no  one  could  name — and  of  whidi  Hcii- 
kill,  the  intermediate  between  hia  ateward  wd 
the  commander,  could  know  nothing  ooept 
that  it  was  of  a  ^delicate  nature,*^  and  thst  it 
had  been  settled  between  them.  The  firrt  Ini 
of  this  mysterious  transaction  was  in  the  om- 
mander's  report — in  his  proud  oommendslioB 
of  this  steward  fbr  a  pursership  in  the  Unitid 
States  Navy — and  evidently  to  rehabilitsts  Ins 
witness,  and  to  get  a  new  lick  at  Spencer.  Tke 
hint  runs  thus :  "I  had  a  triflii^  difficoltj,  aot 
discreditable  to  his  character,  on  the  pnvioai 
cruise  to  Porto  Rico."  On  the  trial  the  purser 
Heiskill  was  interrogated  as  to  the  natme  of 
this  difficulty  between  his  subordinate  and  his 
superior.  To  the  questbn — "^  Did  he  knoir  any 
thing,  and  what,  about  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  steward  and  the  commander  at  Por- 
to Rico  ?  "  he  answered,  "  he  knew  there  was  a 
misunderstanding,  which  Wales  told  him  was 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  conmiasder.'* 
To  the  further  question,  ^  Was  it  of  a  delicate 
nature  ?  "  the  answer  was,  "  yes,  sip."  To  the 
further  question,  as  to  the  time  when  this  mie- 
understanding  was  settled?  the  purser  as- 
swered :  "  I  do  not  know — some  tkne  siDce,  1 
believe."  Asked  if  it  was  before  the  arrstT 
be  answers :  *^  I  think  Mr.  Wales  spoke  of  thii 
matter  before  the  arrest"  Pressed  to  tell,  if  it 
was  shortly  before  the  arrest,  the  purser  would 
neither  give  a  long  nor  a  short  time,  but  igacred 
the  inquiry  with  the  declaration,  "  I  won't  pie- 
tend  to  fix  upon  a  time."  Wales  himself  intc^ 
rogated  before  the  court,  as  to  the  &ct  of  ik» 
misunderstanding,  and  also  as  to  what  it  was? 
admitted  the  fiict,  but  refused  its  diedosine. 
His  answer,  as  it  stands  in  the  official  report  of 
the  trial  is:  ^^I  had  a  difficulty,  Imt  dedine  to 
expUin  it"  And  the  obliging  coort  submitted 
to  the  contempt  of  this  answer. 

Left  without  information  in  a  case  so  myste- 
rious, and  denied,  explanation  ttcm  those  who 
could  give  it,  history  can  only  deal  with  the 
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fitcts  as  known,  and  with  th«  inferenoee  fiuriy 
resulting  fVom  them ;  and,  therefore,  can  only 
say,  that  there  was  an  old  affiur  hetween  the 
commander  and  the  parser's  steward,  originat- 
ing in  a  prerioos  voyage,  and  settled  in  this 
one,  and  settled  before  the  arrest  of  midship- 
man Spencer ;  'and  secondly,  that  the  aflkir  was 
of  so  delicate  a  nature  as  to  avoid  explanation 
from  either  party.  Now  the  word  ^  ddicate  " 
in  this  connection,  implies  something  which  can- 
not be  discussed  without  dangei^— something 
which  will  not  bear  handling,  or  exposure — and 
in  which  silence  and  reserve  are  the  only  es- 
capes from  a  detection  worse  than  any  suspi- 
cion. And  thus  stands  before  history  the  in- 
former upon  the  young  Spencer— the  thief  of 
brandies,  the  desperate  villain  according  to 
Lord  Hale's  classification,  and  the  culprit  of 
unmentionable  crime,  according  to  his  own  im- 
plied admission.  Tet  this  man  is  recommended 
for  a  pursership  in  the  United  States  navy,  or  a 
handsome  pecuniary  reward;  while  any  court 
in  Christendom  would  have  committed  him  for 
perjury,  on  his  own  showing,  in  his  swearing 
before  the  oourt-martiaL 

Sergeant  Michael  H.  Garty  is  then  brought 
forward;  thus: 

*^  Of  the  conduct  of  Sergeant  Michael  H.  Gar- 
ty (of  the  marines)  I  will  only  say  it  was  woi^ 
thy  of  the  noble  corps  to  which  he  has  the 
honor  to  belong.  Confined  to  his  hanunock 
by  a  malady  which  threatened  to  be  dangerous, 
at  the  moment  when  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, he  rose  upon  his  feet  a  well  man. 
Througnout  the  whole  period,  from  the  day  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  arrest  to  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
and  until  the  removal  of  the  mutineers,  his  con- 
duct was  calm,  steady,  and  soldierlike.  But 
when  his  duty  was  done,  and  health  was  no 
longer  indispensable  to  its  performance,  his 
malady  returned  upon  him.  and  he  is  still  in  his 
hammock.  In  view  of  this  fine  conduct,  I  re- 
spectfully recommend  tliat  Sergeant  Garty  be 
promoted  to  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  ma- 
rine corps.  Should  I  pass  without  dishonor 
through  the  ordeal  which  probably  awaits  me, 
and  attain  in  due  time  to  the  command  of  a 
vessel  entitled  to  a  marine  officer,  I  ask  no  bet- 
ter fortune  than  to  have  the  services  of  Ser- 
geant Garty  in  that  capacity." 

Now  here  is  something  like  a  miracle.  A 
bedridden  man  to  rise  up  a  well  man  the  mo- 
ment his  country  needed  his  services,  and  to 
remain  a  well  man  to  the  last  moment  those 
services  required,  and  then  to  ML  down  a  bed- 
ridden man  again.    Such  a  miracle  impUes  a 


divine  interposition  which  could  only  be  bot- 
tomed on  a  fhll  knowledge  of  the  intended 
crime,  and  a  special  care  to  prevent  it  It  ia 
quite  imjMrobable  in  itself,  and  its  verity  entire- 
ly marred  by  answers  of  this  seigeant  to  cer- 
tain questions  before  the  court-martial.  Thus : 
^  When  were  you  on  the  sick  list  in  the  last 
cruise?"  Answer:  *^I  was  twice  on  the  list: 
the  last  time  about  two  days."  Now  these  two 
days  must  be  that  hammock  confinement  from 
the  return  of  the  malady  which  immediately 
ensued  on  the  removal  of  the  mutineers  (the 
twelve  from  the  Somers  to  the  North  Carolina 
guardship  at  New  York),  i^nd  which  seemed  as 
chronic  and  permanent  as  it  was  before  the 
arrest.  Questioned  further,  whether  he  ^re- 
mained in  his  hammock  the  evening  of  Spen- 
cer's arrest  ?  "  the  answer  is,  "  Yes,  sir :  I  was 
m  and  out  of  it  all  that  nig^t"  So  that  the 
rising  up  a  well  man  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  instantaneous  as  the  co^mlander'^^  re- 
port would  imply.  The  sergeant  gives  no  ac- 
count of  tins  malady  which  confined  him  to  his 
hammock  in  the  marvellous  way  the  commander 
reports.  He  never  mentioned  it  until  it  was 
dragged  out  of  him  on  cross-examination.  He 
was  on  the  sick  list  That  does  not  imply  bed- 
ridden. Men  are  put  on  the  sick  list  for  a 
slight  indisposition :  in  fact,  to  save  them  from 
sickness.  Truth  is,  this  Garty  seems  to  havo 
been  one  of  the  class  of  which  every  service 
contains  some  specimens — scamps  who  have  a 
pain,  and  get  on  the  sick  list  when  duty  runs 
hard ;  and  who  have  no  pain,  and  get  on  the 
well  list,  as  soon  as  there  is  something  pleasant 
to  do.  In  this  case  the  sergeant  seems  to  have 
had  a  pleasant  occupation  from  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  fulfilled  it,  and  from  the  happy 
relief  which  it  procured  him  from  his  malady 
as  long  as  it  lasted.  That  occupation  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  bagging  business.  It  was 
he  who  attended  to  the  wearing  and  fitting  of 
jthe  bags — seeing  that  they  were  punctiuiUy  put 
on  when  a  prisoner  was  made,  tightly  tied  over 
the  head  of  nights,  and  snugly  drawn  round  the 
neck  during  the  day.  To  this  was  added  eaves- 
dropping and  delating,  and  swearing  before  all 
the  courts,  and  in  this  style  before  the  council 
of  officers :  ^  Thinks  there  are  some  persons  at 
large  that  would  voluntarily  assist  the  prisoners 
If  they  had  an  opportunity."— "  Thinks  if  the 
prisoners  were  at  large  the  brig  would  certainly 
be  in  great  danger."— **  Thinks  there  aie  per- 
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sons  adrift  yet,  who,  if  opportunity  offered, 
would  rescue  the  prisoners." — "Thinks  the 
vessel  would  be  safer  if  Cromwell,  Spencer,  and 
Small  were  put  to  death." — "  Thinks  Cromwell 
a  desperate  fellow." — ^**  Thinks  their  object 
(that  of  Cromwell  and  Spencer),  in  taking 
slavers,  would  be  to  convert  them  to  their  own 
use,  and  not  to  suppress  the  slave  trade." 
All  this  was  swearing  like  a  sensible  witness, 
who  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  would  furnish 
it.  It  covered  all  the  desired  points.  More 
arrests  were  wanted  at  that  time  to  justify  the 
hanging  of  the  prisoners  on  hand :  he  thinks 
more  arrests  ought  to  be  made.  The  fear  of  a 
rescue  was  wanted :  he  thinks  there  will  be  a 
rescue  attempted.  The  execution  of  the  pris- 
oners is  wanted :  he  thinks  the  vessel  would  be 
safer  if  they  were  all  three  put  to  death.  And 
it  was  for  these  noble  services — ^bagging  pris- 
oners, eavesdropping,  delating,  swearing  to  what 
was  wanted — that  this  sergeant  had  his  marvel- 
lous rise-up  from  a  hammock,  and  was  now 
recommended  for  an  officer  of  marines.  His- 
tory* repulses  the  marvel  which  the  commander 
reports.  A  kind  Providence  may  interpose  for 
the  safety  of  men  and  ships,  but  not  through 
an  agent  who  is  to  bag  and  8u£R)cate  innocent 
men — to  eaves-drop  and  delate — to  swear  in 
all  places,  and  just  what  was  wanted — all  by 
thoughts,  and  without  any  thing  to  bottom  a 
thought  upon.  Certainly  this  Sergeant  Garty, 
from  his  stomach  for  swearing,  must  have  some- 
thiTig  in  common,  besides  nativity,  with  Mr. 
Jemmy  O'Brien;  and,  from  his  alacrity  and 
diligence  in  taking  care  of  prisoners,  would 
seem  to  have  come  from  the  school  of  the  fa- 
mous Major  Sirr,  of  Irish  rebellion  memory. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Perry,  the  commander's  clerk  and 
nephew,  the  same  whose  blunder  in  giving  the 
order  about  the  mast  occasioned  it  to  break ; 
and,  in  breaking,  to  become  a  sign  of  the  plot- 
ting, mutiny,  and  piracy;  and  the  same  that 
held  the  watch  to  mark  the  ten  minutes  that 
Spencer  was  to  live :  this  young  gentleman  was 
not  forgotten,*  but  came  in  liberally  for  praise 
and  spoil — the  spoil  of  the  young  man  whose 
messmate  he  had  been,  against  whom  he  had 
testified,  and  whose  minutes  he  had  counted, 
and  proclaimed  when  out : 

'^  If  I  shall  be  deemed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  have  had  any  merit  in  preserving  the 
Somers  from  those  treasonable  toils  by  which 
she  had  been  surrounded  since  and  before  her 


departure  fh>m  the  United  States,  I  wqwctfaBy 
request  that  it  may  accrue  without  remiaiion 
for  my  nephew  0.  H.  Perry,  now  derk  on  board 
the  Somers,  and  that  his  name  may  be  plaoed 
on  the  register  in  the  name  left  Tacant  by  the 
treason  of  Mr.  I^pencer.  I  think,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  caae^  an  act  of  C«b- 
gress,  if  necessary,  might  be  obtained  to  a»- 
thonze  the  appointment" 


All  these  reoommendatM>na  for 
promotion,  bespeak  an  obliqaity  of 
vision,  equivalent  to  an  aberration  of  tlie  fluoi; 
and  this  last  one,  obliqoitous  as  any,  i 
an  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  in  < 
the  spoil  of  the  slain  for  the  rewaxd  of  ai 
who  had  promoted  the  death  of  iHiiefa  he  wm 
claiming  the  benefit    The  request  ^ 


ingj  and,  what  is  equally  revolting  it  m 
granted.  But  worse  stilL  An  act  of  GongM 
at  that  time  forbid  the  appointment  of  mtn 
midshipmen,  of  whidi  there  were  thea  too 
many,  unless  to  fill  vacancies :  heoee  the  »- 
quest  of  the  conmiander,  that  his  noiiheaV 
name  may  take  the  place  in  the  Nayj  B<%ietif 
of  the  name  left  vacant  by  the  '^treamm'  d 
Mr.  Spencer ! 

The  commander,  through  all  his  wiiiiisMi, 
had  multiplied  proofs  on  the  attempts  of  S^ns* 
cer  to  corrupt  the  crew  by  lai^gesaes  lavished 
upon  them — such  as  tobacco,  segars,  nuts,  six- 
pences  thrown  among  the  boys,  and  two  bank- 
notes given  to  Cromwell  on  the  coast  of  Afriea 
to  send  home  to  his  wife  before  the  bank  fiuki 
Now  what  were  the  temptations  on  the  other 
side  ?  What  the  inducements  to  the  witneseei 
and  actors  in  this  foul  business  to  swear  up  to 
the  mark  which  Mackenzie's  acquittal  and  tliar 
promotion  required  1  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Feo- 
imore  Cooper,  the  historian,  here  present  them- 
selves as  those  of  an  experienced  man  qnakim 
with  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  aoquaintaaee 
with  human  nature : 

"  While  on  this  point  we  will  show  the  ci- 
tent  of  the  temptations  that  were  thus  inoas- 
siderately  placed  before  the  minds  of  these  lacs 
— ^what  preferment  they  had  reason  to  hoft 
would  be  accorded  to  them  should  Mackeane^ 
conduct  be  approved,  viz,:  Qarty,.  from  tht 
ranks,  to  be  an  officer,  with  twenty-five  dollais 
per  month,  and  fifty  cents  per  diem  ratioBi: 
and  the  prospect  of  promotion.  Wales^  froo 
purser's  steward,  at  eighteen  dollars  a  mooth, 
to  quarter-deck  rank,  and  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum.  Browning,  CoUins,  and  Stew- 
art, petty  officers,  at  nnieteen  doUan  a  mimth, 
to  be  boatswains^  with  seven  hnndrsd  doDtit 
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per  ftmram.  King,  Anderson,  wad  Rogers,  pet- 
ty oflBoers,  at  nineteen  dollars  a  month,  to  be 
gunners,  at  seyen  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
Dickinson,  petty  oflBoer,  at  nineteen  dollars  a 
month,  to  be  carpenter,  with  seven  hundred 
dollars  per  annum/' 

Such  was  the  list  of  temptations  placed  before 
the  witnesses  by  Commander  Mackenzie,  and 
which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  suppose 
were  without  their  influence  on  most  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

The  commander  could  not  close  his  list  of 
recommendations  for  reward  without  saying 
something  of  himselfl  He  asked  for  nothing 
specifically,  but  expected  approbatiiMi,  and 
looked  forward  to  regular  promotion,  while 
gratified  at  the  promotions  which  his  subordi- 
nates should  receiTe,  and  which  would  redound 
to  his  own  honor.  He  did  not  ask  for  a  court 
of  inquiry,  or  a  court-martial,  but  seemed  to  ap- 
prehend, and  to  deprecate  them.  The  Secretar 
ry  of  the  Nayy  immediately  ordered  a  court  of 
inquiry — a  court  of  three  oflBoers  to  report  upon 
the  fitcts  of  the  case,  and  to  giye  their  opinion. 
There  was  no  propriety  in  this  proceeding. 
The  facts  were  admitted,  and  the  law  fixed  their 
character.  Three  prisoners  had  been  hanged 
without  trial,  and  the  law  holds  that  to  be 
murder  until  reduced  by  a  judicial  trial  to  a 
lower  d^r^  of  offence — to  manslaughter,  ex- 
cusable, or  justifiable  homicide.  The  finding 
of  the  court  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mander; and  unless  this  finding  and  opinion 
were  disapproved  by  the  President,  no  farther 
militaTy  proceeding  should  be  had — ^no  court- 
martial  ordered — the  object  of  the  inquiry  be- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  there  was  necessity 
for  one.  The  necessity  being  negatived,  and 
that  opinion  approved  by  the  President^  there 
was  no  military  rule  of  action  which  could  go 
on  to  a  court-martial :  to  the  general  astonish- 
ment such  a  court  was  immediately  ordered — 
and  assembled  with  such  precipitation  that  the 
judge  advocate  was  in  no  condition  to  go  on 
with  the  trial ;  and,  up  to  the  third  day  of  its 
sitting,  was  without  the  means  of  proceeding 
with  the  prosecution ;  and  for  his  justificatkm 
in  not  being  able  to  go  on,  and  in  asking  some 
delay,  the  judge  advocate,  Wm.  H.  Norris,  Esq., 
of  Baltimore,  submitted  to  the  court  this  state- 
ment in  writing : 

the  court  that 
department, 


**  The  judge  advocate  states  to  tl 
e  baa  not  been  furnished  by  the 


as  yet,  with  any  list  of  witnesses  on  the  part 
of  the  government :  that  he  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  any  of  the  witnesses, 
of  whose  names  he  is  even  entirely  imorant, 
except  by  rumor  in  respect  to  a  few  of  tbem ; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  would  need  time  to  pre- 
pare the  case  by  conversation  with  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  brig  Somers,  before  he  can  com- 
mence the  case  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  judge  advocate  has  issued  two  subpcenas, 
ducet  tecum,  for  the  record  in  the  case  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  into  the  alleged  mutiny,  which 
have  not  yet  been  returned,  and  by  which  re- 
cord he  could  have  been  notified  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  &cts  to  constitute  the  case  of  the 
government" 

The  judge  advocate  then  begged  a  delay, 
which  was  granted,  until  eleven  o'clock  the 
next  day.  Here  then  was  a  precipitation,  un- 
heard of  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  wholly  in- 
compatible with  the  idea  of  any  real  prosecu- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  precipitancy  becomes  a 
matter  of  public  inquiry,  as  the  public  interest 
requires  the  administration  of  justice  to  be  fair 
and  impartiaL  The  cause  of  it  then  was  this : 
The  widow  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
his  last  dying  message,  that  he  was  innocent, 
undertook  to  have  Mackenzie  prosecuted  before 
the  dvil  tribunals  for  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band. She  made  three  attempts,  all  in  vain. 
One  judge,  to  whom  an  application  for  a  wai^ 
rant  was  np»de,  declined  to  grant  it,  on  the 
ground  that.iie  was  too  much  occupied  with 
other  matters  to  attend  to  that  case — giving  a 
written  answer  to  that  effect  A  commissioner 
of  the  United  States,  appointed  to  issue  war- 
rants in  all  criminal  cases,  refused  one  in  this 
case,  because,  as  he  alleged,  he  had  no  authori- 
ty to  act  in  a  mflitary  case.  The  attempt  was 
then  made  in  the  United  States  district  court, 
New  Tork,  to  get  the  Grand  Jury  to  find  an 
indictment :  the  court  instructed  the  jury  that 
it  was  not  competent  for  a  civil  tribunal  to  in- 
terfere with  matters  which  were  depending  be- 
fore a  naval  tribunal :  in  consequence  of  which 
instruction  the  bill  was  ignored  Upon  this 
instruction  of  the  court  the  historian,  Cooper, 
well  remarks :  "  That  after  examining  the  sub- 
ject at  some  length,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
case  belonged  exclusively  to  the  civil  tribunals." 
Here,  then,  is  the  reason  why  Mackenzie  was 
run  so  precipitately  before  the  court-mart  iaL 
It  was  to  shelter  him  by  an  acquittal  there: 
and  80  apprehensive  was  he  ot  being  got  hold 
of  by  some  dril  tribonal,  before  the  ooart-mttr- 
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tial  could  be  oi^ganized,  that  ho  passed  the  in- 
terTening  days  between  the  two  courts  "  in  a 
bailiwick  where  the  ordinary  criminal  process 
could  not  reach  him.'* — (Cooper's  Review  of 
the  Trial.)  When  the  trial  actually  came  on, 
the  judge  advocate  was  about  as  bad  off  as  he 
was  the  first  day.  He  had  a  list  of  witnesses. 
They  were  Mackenzie's  officers— and  refused  to 
converse  with  him  on  the  nature  of  their  testi- 
mony. He  stated  their  refVisal  to  the  court — 
declared  himself  without  knowledge  to  conduct 
the  case — and  likened  himself  to  a  new  comer 
in  a  house,  having  a  bunch  of  keys  given  to 
him,  without  information  of  the  lock  to  which 
each  belonged — so  that  he  must  try  every  lock 
with  every  key  before  he  could  find  out  the 
right  one. 

The  hurried  assemblage  of  the  court  bemg 
shown,  its  composition  becomes  a  fair  subject 
of  inquiry.  The  record  shows  that  three  offi- 
cers were  excused  from  serving  on  their  own 
application  after  being  detailed  as  members  of 
the  court ;  and  the  information  of  the  day  made 
known  that  another  was  excused  before  he  was 
officially  detailed.  The  same  history  of  the  day 
informs  that  these  four  avoided  the  service  be- 
cause they  had  opinions  against  the  accused. 
That  was  all  right  in  them.  Mackenzie  was 
entitled  to  an  impartial  trial,  although  he  al- 
lowed his  victims  no  trial  at  all.  But  how  was 
it  on  the  other  side  ?  any  one  excused  there  for 
opinions  in  favor  of  the  accused  7  None  !  and 
history  said  there  were  members  on  the  court 
strongly  in  favor  of  him — as  the  proceedings  on 
the  trial  too  visibly  prove.  Engaged  in  the 
case  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  the  judge  advo- 
cate confined  himself  to  the  testimony  of  one 
witness,  merely  proving  the  hanging  without 
trial ;  and  then  left  the  field  to  the  accused.  It 
was  occupied  in  great  force— a  great  number  of 
witnesses,  all  the  reports  of  Mackenzie  himself, 
all  the  statements  before  the  council  of  officers 
— all  sorts  of  illegal,  irrelevant,  impertinent  or 
frivolous  testimony — every  thing  that  could  be 
found  against  the  dead  since  their  death,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  before — assumption  or  assertion  of 
any  fact  or  inference  wanted — questions  put  not 
only  leading  to  the  answer  wanted,  but  affirming 
the  fact  wanted — all  the  persons  served  as  wit- 
nesses who  had  been  agents  or  instruments  in 
the  murders — Mackenzie  himself  submitting  his 
own  statements  before  the  court :  such  was  the 
trial !  and  the  issue  was  conformable  to  such  a 


farrago  of  illegalities,  abBurditaes,  frtrolities,  im- 
pertinences and  wickednesses.  He  was  acquit- 
ted ;  but  in  the  lowest  form  of  acquittal  known 
to  court-martial  proceedings.  ''Not  proTen," 
was  the  equivocal  mode  of  saying  *^  not  goihy :" 
three  members  of  the  court  were  in  fiivor  of 
conviction  for  murder.  The  finding  was  burly 
permitted  to  stan^  by  the  President.  To  tp- 
prove,  or  disprove  court-martial  prooeediiigi  ii 
the  regular  course  :  the  President  did  neitiMr. 
The  official  promulgation  of  the  procee&p 
wound  up  with  this  unusual  and  equiToaJ  mo- 
tion :  "  As  these  chaigee  involved  the  life  cf  (Im 
accused,  and  as  the  finding  is  in  his  &vor,  beii 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  as  in  the  anakgoa 
case  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  before  a  dril 
court,  and  there  is  no  power  which  can  comti- 
tutionally  deprive  him  of  that  benefit  Tk 
finding,  therefore,  is  simply  confirmed^  and  cv* 
ried  into  effect  without  any  expressioa  of  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  tk 
President :  no  such  expression  being  neoesauy* 
No  acquittal  could  be  of  lower  order,  or  km 
honorable.  The  trial  continued  two  montb; 
and  that  long  tihie  was  chiefiy  monopolised  hj 
the  defence,  which  became  in  fiict  a  trial  of  tk 
dead — who,  having  no  trial  whfle  alive,  liad«n 
ample  one  of  sixty  days  after  their  deaths.  Of 
course  they  were  convicted — the  dead  and  tbe 
absent  being  always  in  the  wrong.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  two  eminent  coo^ 
sel  of  New  York — Messrs.  Benjamin  F.  Butkr 
and  Charles  O'Connor,  Esqs., — applied  to  the 
court  at  the  instance  of  the  father  of  the  yom^ 
Spencer  to  be  allowed  to  sit  by,  and  put  ques- 
tions approved  by  the  court ;  and  offer  sugget- 
tions  and  comments  on  the  testimony  when  it 
was  concluded.  This  request  was  entered  oa 
the  minutes,  and  refused.  So  that  at  the  loo| 
post  mortem  trial  which  was  given  to  the  bof 
after  his  death,  the  father  was  not  allowed  to 
ask  one  question  in  ftvor  of  his  son. 

And  here  two  remarks  require  to  be  made— 
—first,  as  to  that  faithful  promise  of  the  Cob- 
mander  Mackenzie  to  send  to  his  parents  the 
dying  message  of  the  young  Spencer:  not  a 
word  was  ever  sent !  all  was  sent  to  tbe  Nstt 
Department  and  the  newspapers!  and  the 
"  faithful  promise,"  and  the  moving  appeal  tf> 
the  "  feelings  of  nature,"  turn  out  to  have  bees 
a  mere  device  to  get  a  chance  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  confesrioni  to 
justify  the  previous  condemnatioii  and  ths  pi*- 
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determined  banging.  Secondly :  That  the  Sec- 
retary despatched  a  man-of-war  immediately  on 
the  return  of  Mackenzie  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
to  capture  the  confederate  pirates  (according  to 
Wales's  testimony),  who  were  waiting  there  for 
the  young  Spencer  and  the  Somers.  A  bootless 
errand.  The  island  was  found,  and  the  pines ; 
but  no  pirates !  nor  news  of  any  for  near  twenty 
years  I  Thus  fidled  the  indispensable  point  in 
the  whole  piratical  plot :  but  without  balking  in 
the  least  degree  the  raging  current  of  universal 
beUefl 

The  trial  of  Madcensie  being  oyer,  and  he 
acquitted,  the  trial  of  the  rest  of  the  implicated 
crew — the  twehre  mutineers  in  irons — would 
naturally  come  on ;  and  the  court  remained  in 
session  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  had  written  to  the  judge  advocate  to  pro- 
ceed against  such  of  them  as  he  thought  proper : 
the  judge  advocate  referred  that  question  to  Mac- 
kenzie, giving  him  the  option  to  choose  any  one 
he  pleased  to  carry  on  the  prosecutions.  He 
chose  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  who  had  been 
his  own  counsel  on  his  triaL  Mackenzie  was 
acquitted  on  the  28th  of  March :  the  court  re- 
mained in  session  until  the  Ist  of  April:  the 
judge  advocate  heard  nothing  from  Mackenzie 
with  respect  to  the  prosecutions.  On  that  day 
Mackenzie  not  being  present,  he  was  sent  for. 
He  was  not  to  be  found  1  and  the  provost  mar- 
shal ascertained  that  he  had  gone  to  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  thirty  miles  off.  This 
was  an  abandonment  of  the  prosecutions,  and  in 
a  very  unmilitary  way — by  running  away  from 
them,  and  saying  nothing  to.  any  body.  The 
court  was  then  dissolved — the  prisoners  re- 
leased— and  the  innocence  of  the  twelve  stood 
confessed  by  the  recreancy  of  their  fugitive  pro- 
secutor. It  was  a  confession  of  the  innocence  of 
Spencer,  Small,  and  Cromwell ;  for  he  was  tried 
for  the  three  murders  together.  The  trial  of 
Mackenzie  had  been  their  acquittal  in  the  eyes 
of  persons  accustomed  to  analyze  evidence,  and 
to  detect  perjuries  in  made-up  stories.  But  the 
masses  could  form  no  such  analysis.  With 
them  the  confessions  were  conclusive,  though 
invalidated  by  contradictions,  and  obtained,  if 
obtained  at  all,  under  a  refinement  of  terror  and 
oppression  which  has  no  parallel  on  the  deck  oi 
»  pirate.  When  has  such  a  machinery  of  terror 
been  contrived  to  shock  and  torture  a  helpless 
▼ietim  ?  Sudden  aanunctation  of  death  in  the 
midst  of  preparatiooi  to  take  life :  ten  minutes 


allowed  to  live,  and  these  ten  minutes  taken  up 
with  interruptions.  An  imp  of  darkness  in  the 
shape  of  a  naval  oflBcer  in  ftill  uniform,  squat 
down  at  his  side,  writing  and  whispering ;  and 
evidently  making  out  a  tale  which  was  to  mur- 
der the  character  in  order  to  justify  the  murder 
of  the  body.  Commander  Mackenzie  had  once 
lived  a  year  in  Spam,  and  wrote  a  book  upon  its 
manners  and  customs,  as  a  '^  Young  American." 
He  nrast  have  read  of  the  manner  in  which  con- 
fessions were  obtained  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition.  If  he  had,  he  showed  himself  an 
apt  scholar ;  if  not,  he  showed  a  genius  for  the 
business  from  which  the  femiliars  of  the  Holy 
OiBce  might  have  taken  instruction. 

Spencer's  real  design  was  clearly  deducible 
even  from  the  tenors  of  the  vile  s  wearitig  against 
him.  He  meant  to  quit  the  navy  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  obtain  a  vessel  in  some 
way,  and  go  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
— to  lead  some  wild  life  there ;  but  not  pirati- 
cal, as  there  is  neither  prey  nor  shelter  for 
pirates  in  that  quarter.  This  he  was  often  say- 
ing to  the  crew,  and  to  this  his  list  of  names  re- 
ferred— mixed  up  with  foolish  and  even  vicious 
talk  about  piracy.  His  first  and  his  last  answer 
was  the  same — ^that  it  was  all  a  joke.  The  an- 
swer of  Small  was  the  same  when  he  was  ar- 
rested; and  it  was  well  brought  out  by  the 
judge  advocate  in  incessant  questions  during 
the  two  months'  trial,  that  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle soul  of  the  crew,  except  Wales,  that  ever 
heard  Spencer  mention  one  word  about  mutiny ! 
and  not  one,  inclusive  of  Wales,  that  ever  heard 
one  man  of  the  vessel  speak  of  a  rescue  of  the 
prisoners.  Remaining  long  in  command  of  the 
vessel  as  Mackenzie  did,  and  with  all  his  power 
to  punish  or  reward,  and  allowed  as  he  was  to 
bring  forward  all  that  he  was  able  to  find  since 
the  deaths  of  the  men,  yet  he  could  not  find  one 
man  to  swear  to  these  essential  points ;  so  that 
in  a  crew  steeped  in  mutiny,  there  was  not  a  ' 
soul  that  had  heard  of  it !  in  a  crew  determined 
upon  a  rescue  of  prisoners,  there  was  not  one 
that  ever  heard  the  word  pronounced.  The 
state  of  the  brig,  after  the  arrests,  was  that  of 
crazy  cowardice  and  insane  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  oflBocrs-— of  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  crew.  Armed  with 
revolvers,  cutUsses  and  swords,  the  offlcers 
prowled  through  the  vessel,  ready  to  shoot  any 
one  that  gave  them  a  fright—the  weapon  gena- 
rally  codced  for  instant  work.    BesidM  tbaolft- 
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oers,  low  wretches,  as  Wales  and  Garty,  were 
armed  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  sum- 
mary power  over  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
crew.  The  yessel  was  turned  into  a  laboratory 
of  spies,  informers,  eavesdroppers  and  delators. 
Every  word,  look,  sign,  movement,  on  the  part 
of  the  crew,  was  equally  a  proof  of  guilt  If  the 
men  were  quick  about  their  duty,  it  was  to 
cover  up  their  guilt:  if  slow,  it  was  to  defy  the 
officers.  If  they  talked  loud,  it  was  insolence : 
if  low,  it  was  plotting.  If  collected  in  knots,  it 
was  to  be  ready  to  make  a  rush  at  the  vessel : 
if  keeping  single  and  silent,  it  was  because, 
knowing  their  guilt,  they  feigned  aversion  to 
escape  suspicion.  Belief  was  all  that  was 
wanted  from  any  delator.  Belief^  without  a 
circumstance  to  found  it  upon,  and  even  con- 
trary to  circumstances,  was  accepted  as  full 
legal  evidence.  Arrests  were  multiplied,  to  ex- 
cite terror,  and  to  justify  murder.  The  awe- 
stricken  crew,  consisting  fbur-fiflhA>f  apprentice 
boys,  was  paralyzed  into  dead  silence  and  ab- 
ject submission.  Every  arrest  was  made  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  prisoners  were  ironed  and 
bagged  as  mere  animals.  No  one  could  show 
pity,  much  less  friendship.  No  one  could  extend 
a  comfort,  much  less  give  assistance.  Armed 
sentries  stood  over  them,  day  and  night,  to 
shoot  both  parties  for  the  slightest  sign  of  in- 
telligence—-and  always  to  shoot  the  prisoner 
first.  What  Paris  was  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  United  States  brig  Somers 
was  during  the  terrible  week  from  the  arrest  to 
the  hanging  of  Spencer. 

Analogous  to  the  case  of  Commander  Mac- 
kenzie was  that  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wall,  of 
the  British  service,  Grovemor  of  Goree  on  the 
coast  of  Africa— the  circumstances  quite  paral- 
lel, and  where  they  differ,  the  differenco  in  favor 
of  Wall — but  the  conclusion  widely  different. 
Governor  Wall  fancied  there  was  a  mutiny  in 
the  garrison,  the  one  half  (of  150)  engaged  in 
it,  and  one  Armstrong  and  two  others,  leaders  in 
it  He  ordered  the  "  long  roll "  to  be  beat — 
which  brings  the  men,  without  anns,  into  line 
on  the  parade.  He  conversed  a  few  minutes 
with  the  officers,  out  of  hearing  of  the  men, 
then  ordered  the  line  to  form  circle,  a  cannon  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  three  men  tied 
upon  it,  and  receive  800  blows  each  with  an 
inch  thick  rope.  It  was  not  his  intent  to  kill 
tliem,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  garrison,  as  in  all 
cases  oi  seyere  punishment,  was  ordered  to  at- 


tend, and  observe  it:  which  he  did,  lajing no- 
thing: the  three  men  died  within  swedL  Tin 
was  in  the  year  1782.  Wall  csroe  home— wif 
arrested  (by  the  civil  authority),  broke  eostodv 
and  fled — was  gone  twenty  years^  aiid  soed 
again  by  the  civil  authority  on  his  retnni  to 
England.  The  trial  took  ph^e  at  the  OM 
Bailey,  and  the  prisoner  easily  proftA  ap  a 
complete  case  of  mutiny,  seven^  or  eighty  imi, 
assembled  in  open  day  before  the  goremor'iqW' 
ters,  defying  authority,  chunoring  for  aupiioirf 
rights,  and  cursing  and  damning.  The  foU  cmb 
was  sworn  up,  and  by  many  witnesses;  bet  1h 
attorney-general.  Sir  Edward  Lew  (aflervaiii 
Lord  EUenborough),  and  the  soIidUHr-gcnenl, 
Mr.  Percival  (afterwards  First  Lord  of  tk 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  £xchcqa»l 
easily  took  the  made-up  stories  to  pieeet,  aid 
left  the  governor  nakedly  exposed,  a  frlse  l^ 
cuser  of  the  dead,  after  having  been  tlie  finl 
murderer  of  the  innocents  It  was  to  lo 
purpose  that  he  plead,  that  the  ponislflKit 
was  not  intended  to  kill :  it  was  answerBd  tkl 
it  was  suffident  that  it  was  lik^j  to  kill,  ai 
did  kilL  To  no  purpose  that  he  pityred  by  tk 
surgeon  that  he  stood  by,  as  the  rsgaktiBB 
required,  to  judge  the  punishment^  and  aad 
nothing:  the  eminent  counsel  proved  spoa 
him,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  that  he  was  ayoeog 
booby,  too  silly  to  know  the  difierenoe  betwect 
a  cat-o'-ninc-tails,  which  cut  the  skin,  and  m 
inch  rope,  which  bruised  to  the  Tital&  Tk 
Lord  Chief  Baron  McDonald,  chai^ged  the  jvj 
that  if  there  was  no  mutiny,  it  was  mmder; 
and  if  there  was  mutiny,  and  no  trial,  it  vn 
murder.  On  this  latter  pointy  he  said  to  tbe 
jury :  "  If  you  are  qf  opinion  thai  there  wat 
a  mutiny y  you  are  then  to  consider  the  deent 
of  it,  and  whether  there  vas  as  much  attentiM 
paid  to  the  interest  of  the  person  accused  st 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  -wottitl  admil,  tf 
properly  advising  him,  and  giving'  him  sM 
opportunity  of  justifying  himself  if  he  amidJ' 
The  governor  was  only  tried  in  one  case,  food 
guilty,  hanged  within  eight  days,  and  his  bod/, 
like  that  of  any  other  murderer,  deliTeied  19 1» 
the  suigeons  for  dissection — ^the  King  on  a|ipfi- 
cation,  first  for  pardon,  then  for  longer  rei|iJia 
and  last  for  remission  of  the  anatomizatiQa,  l^ 
fusing  any  favor,  upon  the  ground  that  it  mi 
worse  than  any  common  murder — beji^  dose 
by  a  man  in  authority,  far  from  the  eye  eC  tk 
government,  on  hel|de8i  people  stt^eci  to  hm 
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power,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect,  and 
to  defend  from  oppressioo.  It  is  a  case — a  com- 
mon one  in  England  since  the  judges  became  in- 
dependent of  the  crown — which  does  honor  to 
British  administration  of  justice:  and,  if  any 
one  wishes  to  Tiew  the  extremes  of  judicial  ex- 
hibitions— legality,  regularity,  impartiality, 
knowledge>of  the  law,  promptitude  on  one  hand, 
and  the  reverse  of  it  all  on  the  other-4et  them 
look  at  the  proceedings  of  the  one-day  trial  ci 
Goyerikor  Wall  before  a  British  civil  court,  and 
the  two  months'  trial  of  Commander  Bfackenxie 
before  an  American  naval  court-martiaL  But  the 
comparison  would  not  be  entirely  fair.  Courts- 
martial,  both  of  army  and  navy,  since  the  trial  of 
Admiral  Byng  in  England  to  Commodore  Port^, 
Commander  Mackenzie,  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Fr6mont  in  the  United  States,  have  been  ma- 
chines in  the  hands  of  the  government  (where 
it  took  an  interest  in  the  event),  to  acquit,  or 
convict :  and  has  rarely  disappointed  the  inten- 
tion. Cooper  proposes,  in  view  of  the  unfitness 
of  the  military  courts  for  judicial  investigation, 
that  they  be  stripped  of  lUl  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases :  and  his  opinion  strongly  addresses  itself 
to  the  legislative  authority. 

Commander  Mackenzie  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  authorities :  he  had  been  complimented  by 
a  body  of  eminent  merchants :  he  had  been  ap- 
plauded by  the  press :  he  had  been  cncomiasti- 
cally  reviewed  in  a  high  literary  periodical.  The 
loud  public  voice  was  for  him :  but  there  was  a 
small  inward  monitor,  whose  still  and  sinister 
whisperings  went  cutting  through  the  soul.  The 
acquitted  and  applauded  man  withdrew  to  a 
lonely  retreat,  oppressed  with  gloom  and  melan- 
choUy,  visible  only  to  a  few,  and  was  only  roused 
from  his  depression  to  give  signs  of  a  diseased 
mind.  It  was  five  years  after  the  event,  and 
during  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  administra- 
tion had  conceived  the  idea  of  procuring  peace 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Santa  Anna — 
then  an  exile  at  Havana;  and  who  was  to  be 
returned  to  his  country  upon  some  arrangement 
of  the  American  government.  This  writer  going 
to  see  the  President  (Mr.  Polk)  some  day  about 
this  time,  mentioned  to  him  a  visit  firom  Com- 
mander Slidell  Mackenzie  to  this  exiled  chief! 
The  President  was  startled,  and  asked  how  this 
eame  to  be  known  to  me.  I  told  him  I  read  it 
in  the  Spanish  newspapers.  He  said  it  was  all 
%  profbund  secret,  confined  to  his  cabinet  The 
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case  was  this :  a  secret  mission  to  Santa  Anna 
was  resolved  upon :  and  the  facile  Mr.  Buchan* 
an,  Secretary  of  State,  dominated  by  the  re- 
presentative Slidell  (brother  to  the  commander)^ 
accepted  this  brother  for  the  place.  Now  the 
views  of  the  two  parties  were  diametrically  op- 
posite. One  wanted  secrecy — the  other  noto* 
riety.  Restoration  of  Santa  Anna  to  his  coun* 
try,  upon  an  agreement,  and  without  being  seen 
in  the  transaction,  was  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  required  secrecy :  removal  from 
under  a  cloud,  restoration  to  public  view,  re- 
habilitation by  some  mark  of  public  distinction, 
was  the  object  of  the  Slidells;  and  that  required 
notoriety :  and  the  game  being  in  their  hands^ 
they  played  it  accordingly.  Arriving  at  Ha- 
vana, the  secret  minister  put  on  the  full  uni- 
form of  an  American  naval  ofiSoer,  entered  an 
c^>en  volarUe,  and  driving  through  the  principal 
streets  at  high  noon,  proceeded  to  the  suburban 
residence  of  the  exiled  dictator.  Admitted  to 
a  private  interview  (for  he  spoke  Spanish, 
learnt  in  Spain),  the  plumed  and  decorated  ofBoer 
made  known  his  secret  business.  Santa  Anna 
was  amazed,  but  not  disconcerted.  He  saw  the 
folly  and  the  danger  of  the  proceeding,  eschewed 
blunt  overture,  and  got  rid  of  his  queer  visitor  in 
the  shortest  time,  and  the  civilest  phrases  which 
Spanish  decorum  would  admit  The  repelled 
mmister  gone,  Santa  Anna  called  back  his  secre- 
tary, exdaimmg  as  he  entered — ^  Porque  el 
Pretidente  me  ha  enviado  este  tonto  ?  ^ 
(Why  has  the  President  sent  me  this  fool  ?) 
It  was  not  until  afterwards,  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  sounder  head,  that  the  mode 
of  the  dictator's  return  was  arranged  :  and  the 
folly  which  Mackenzie  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
was  of  a  piece  with  his  cnaj  and  jHreposterous 
conceptions  on  board  the  Somers. 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  tragedy 
of  the  Somers.  The  chief  in  that  black  and 
bloody  drama  (unless  Wales  is  to  be  considered 
the  master-spirit,  and  the  commander  and  lieu- 
tenant only  his  instruments)  has  gone  to  his 
long  account  Some  others,  concerned  with 
him,  have  passed  away.  The  vessel  itself,  bear- 
ing a  name  illustrious  in  the  navy  annals,  has 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea — ^foundcring  un- 
seen— and  going  down  with  all  on  board ;  the 
circling  waves  dosing  over  the  heads  of  the 
doomed  mass^  and  Uding  all  from  the  light  of 
Heaven  before  they  were  dead.    And  the  mind 
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of  seameo,  prone  to  ^lief  in  portents,  prodigies, 
signs  and  judgments,  refer  the  hapless  fate  of 
the  yessel  to  the  innocent  hlood  which  had  heen 
shed  upon  her. 

History  feels  it  to  be  a  debt  of  daty  to  examine 
this  transaction  to  the  bottom,  and  to  judge  it 
closely — ^not  with  a  view  to  affect  individuals, 
but  to  relievte  national  character  from  a  foul  im- 
putation. It  was  the  crime  of  indiyiduals :  it 
was  made  national.  The  protection  of  the  gov- 
enmient,  the  lenity  of  the  court,  the  evasions 
of  the  judiciary,  and  the  general  approving  voice, 
made  a  nation's  offence  out  of  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals,  and  brought  reproadi  upon 
the  American  name.  All  Christendom  recoiled 
with  horror  from  the  atrocious  deed :  all  friends 
to  America  beheld  with  grief  and  amazement 
the  national  assumption  of  such  a  crime.  Co- 
temporary  with  the  event,  and  its  close  ob- 
server, the  writer  of  this  View  finds  confirmed 
now,  upon  the  fullest  examination,  the  severe 
judgment  which  he  formed  upon  it  «t  the  time. 

The  naval  historian,  Fenimore  Cooper  (who 
himself  had  been  a  naval  oflBcer),  wrote  a  clear 
exposure  of  all  the  delusion,  fiilsehood,  and 
wickedness  of  this  imputed  mutiny,  and  of  the 
mockery  of  the  oourtrmartial  trial  of  Macken- 
zie :  but  unavailing  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  and  impotent  against  the  vast  ma- 
chinery of  the  public  press  which  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  dead.  From  that  publication, 
and  the  official  record  of  the  trial,  this  view  of 
the  transaction  is  made  up. 


CHAPTER   CXXIV. 

BETIBEMENT  OF  MB.  WEBSTEB  FROM  MS.  TY- 
LER'S CABINET. 

Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet,  as  adopted  from  President 
Harrison,  in  April  1841,  had  broken  up,  as  be- 
fore related,  in  September  of  the  same  year — 
Mr.  Webster  having  been  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main, although  he  had  agreed  to  go  out  with 
the  rest,  and  his  friends  thought  he  should  have 
done  so.  His  remaining  was  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  with  Mr.  Tyler,  abandoned 
by  all  the  rest,  and  for  such  reasons  as  they 
published.  lie  had  remained  with  Mr.  Tyler 
until  tho  spring  of  the  year  1843,  when  the 


progress  of  the  Texas  annexation  sdieDfl^  ckp- 
ried  on  privately,  not  to  say  dandestindy,  bad 
reached  a  point  to  take  an  oflSoiml  form,  and  to 
become  the  sul^ject  of  govemmeat  negotiatioB, 
though  still  secret  Mr.  Webster,  Secretuj  of 
State,  was  an  obstacle  to  that  negotiatioB.  He 
could  not  even  be  trusted  with  the  secret,  much 
less  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  Hov 
to  get  rid  of  him  was  a  question  of  some  ddi> 
cacy.  Abrupt  dismission  would  have  lefollBd 
his  friends.  Voluntary  resignation  was  not  to 
be  expected,  for  he  liked  the  place  of  Secretttj 
of  State,  and  had  remained  in  it  against  Urn 
wishes  of  his  friends.  Still  he  most  be  got  lii 
of.  A  middle  course  was  fallen  upon— Ik 
same  which  had  been  practised  with  othen  m 
1841 — ^that  of  compelling  a  resignation.  Hl 
Tyler  became  reserved  and  indifferent  to  y& 
Mr.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Upshur,  with  whom  k 
had  but  few  affinities,  took  but  little  pains  it 
conceal  their  distaste  to  him.  It  was  eridat 
to  him  when  the  cabinet  met,  that  he  wis  oai 
too  many ;  and  reserve  and  distrust  was  iwBk 
both  in  the  President  and  the  Vix^ginia  part  of 
his  cabinet  Mr.  Webster  felt  it^  and  named  ii 
to  some  friends.  They  said,  resign !  He  £d 
so ;  and  the  resignation  was  accepted  with  u 
alacrity  which  showed  that  it  was  waited  for. 
Mr.  Upshur  took  his  place,  and  quiddy  the 
Texas  negotiation  became  official,  though  stiO 
private;  and  in  this  appointment,  and  imme- 
diate opening  of  the  Texas  n^otiation,  stood 
confessed,  the  true  reason  for  getting  rid  of  Mr. 
Webster. 


CHAPTER  CXXV. 

DEATH  OF  WILLIAM  H.  CBAWFOSIX 

He  was  among  the  few  men  of  fame  that  I  hsve 
seen,  that  aggrandized  on  the  approadi— Uat 
having  the  reputation  of  a  great  man,  becaae 
greater,  as  he  was  more  closely  examined. 
There  was  every  thing  about  him  to  impren 
the  beholder  favorably  and  grandly — in  stature) 
"  a  bead  and  shoulders  "  above  the  conmum  nf» 
of  men,  justly  proportioned,  open  countcnaooe, 
manly  features,  ready  and  impressive  oonTer»* 
tion,  frank  and  ooroUal  manners.  1  saw  him  br 
the  first  time  in  1820,  when  he  was  a  i 
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of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet — ^when  the  array  of 
eminent  men  was  thick — ^when  historic  names 
of  the  expiring  generation  were  still  on  the  pub- 
lic theatre,  and  many  of  the  new  generation  (to 
become  historic)  were  entering  upon  it :  and  he 
seemed  to  compare  favorably  with  the  foremost 
And  that  was  the  judgment  of  others.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  defeVred  to  generally,  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  the  first  of  the  new  men  who 
were  to  become  President  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
last  of  the  revolutionary  stock,  was  passing  off: 
Mr.  Crawford  was  his  assumed  successor.  Had 
the  election  come  on  one  term  sooner,  he  would 
have  been  the  selected  man :  but  his  very  emi- 
nence became  fatal  to  him.  He  was  formidable 
to  all  the  candidates,  and  all  combined  against 
him.  He  was  pulled  down  in  1824 ;  but  at  an 
age,  with  an  energy,  a  will,  a  talent  and  force 
of  character,  ^hich  wouljl  have  brought  him  up 
within  a  few  years^  if  a  foe  more  potent  than 
political  combinations  had  not  fallen  upon  him : 
he  was  struck  with  paralysis  before  the  canvass 
was  over,  but  still  received  an  honorable  vote, 
and  among  such  competitors  as  Jackson,  Adams, 
and  Clay.  But  his  career  was  closed  as  a  na- 
tional man,  and  State  appointments  only  at- 
tended him  during  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life. 

Mr.  Crawford  served  in  the  Senate  during 
Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  was  the  con- 
spicuous mark  in  that  body,  then  pre-eminent 
for  its  able  men.  He  had  a  copious,  ready  and 
powerful  elocution — spoke  forcibly  and  to  the 
point — was  the  Ajaz  of  the  administration,  and 
as  such,  had  constantly  on  his  hands  the  splen- 
did array  of  federal  gentlemen  who  then  held 
divided  empire  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Sena- 
torial debate  was  of  high  order  then — a  rival- 
ship  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  of  talent :  and  the 
feeling  of  respect  for  him  was  not  less  in  the 
embattled  phalanx  of  opposition,  than  in  the 
admiring  ranks  of  his  own  party.  He  was  in- 
valuable in  the  Senate,  but  the  state  of  Europe — 
then  convulsed  with  the  approaching  downfall 
of  the  Great  Emperor— our  own  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  new  combi- 
nations which  might  be  formed — all  required  a 
man  of  head  and  nerve — of  mind  and  will,  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  French  Court : 
and  Mr.  Crawford  was  selected  for  the  arduous 
post  He  told  Mr.  Madison  that  the  Senate 
would  be  lost  if  he  left  it  (and  it  was)  ;  but  a 
proper  representative  in  France  in  that  critical 


juncture  of  Europe,  was  aa  overpowering  con- 
sideration— and  he  went  Great  events  took 
place  while  he  was  there.  The  Great  Emperor 
fell:  the  Bourbons  came  up,  and  fell  The 
Emperor  ivappeared,  and  fell  again.  But  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  kept  unen- 
tangled  in  European  politics ;  and  the  American 
minister  was  the  only  one  that  could  remain  at 
his  post  in  all  these  sudden  changes.  At  the 
marvellous  return  from  Elba^  he  was  the  sole 
foreign  representative  remainmg  in  Paris.  Per- 
sonating the  neutrality  of  his  country  with  de- 
corum and  firmness,  he  succeeded  in  command- 
ing the  respect  of  all,  giving  offence  to  none. 
From  this  high  critical  post  he  was  called  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  at  his  first  election,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  {  and,  by  public  expectation, 
was  marked  for  the  presidency.  There  was  a 
desire  to  take  him  up  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's first  term ;  but  a  generous  and  honorable 
feeling  would  not  allow  him  to  become  the  com- 
petitor of  his  friend ;  and  before  the  second 
term  was  out,  the  combinations  had  become 
too  strong  for  him.  He  was  the  last  candidate 
nominated  by  a  Congress  caucus,  then  fidlen 
into  great  disrepute,  but  immeasurably  prefer- 
able, as  an  oigan  of  public  opinion,  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  present  day.  He  was  the  daunt- 
less foe  of  nullification ;  and,  while  he  lived, 
that  heresy  could  not  root  in  the  patriotic  soil 
of  Georgia. 


CHAPTER    CXXVI. 

FIEST  SESSION  OF  TEE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  CON- 
GRESS :  LIST  OF  MEMBEB8 :  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTATIVES. 

SenaU, 

Maine. — ^ohn  Furfield,  George  Evans. 

New  Hampshire.— Levi  Woodbury,  Charles 
G.  Atherton. 

Vermont.— Samuel  Phelps,  William  C.  Up- 
ham. 

Massachusetts. — Rufus  Choate,  Isaac  C. 
Bates. 

Rhode  Island. — ^William  Sprague,  James  F. 
Simmons. 

Connecticut.^ — J.  W.  Huntington,  John  M. 
Niks. 

New  York«— N.  P.  TaUmadge,  Silas  Wright. 

New  Jerset.— W.  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W. 
Miller. 
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Pennstltania. — D.  W.  Sturgeon,  James  6a- 


Delawake. — R.  H.  Bayard,  Thomas  Clayton. 

Martland. — William  D.  Merrick,  Reverdy 
Johnson. 

Virginia. — ^Wm.  C.  Rives,  Wm.  S.  Archer. 

North  Garolina. — ^Willie  P.  Mangom,  Wm. 
H.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — Daniel  K  Hug^r,  Gkorge 
McDuffie. 

Georgia. — John  M.  Berrien,  Walter  T.  Col- 
qoitt. 

Alabama. — William  R.  King,  Arthur  P. 
Bagby. 

Mississippi. — John  Henderson,  Robert  J. 
Walker. 

Louisiana. — Aleizander  Barrow,  Alexander 
Porter. 

Tennessee. — £.  H.  Foster,   Spencer   Jar- 

BjJNTUcrr. — John  T.  Morehead,  John  J. 
Crittenden. 

Ohio. — ^Bemamin  Taraan,  William  Allen. 

Indiana.— Albert  S.  White,  £d.  A.  Hanne- 
gan. 

Illinois. — James  Semple,  Sidney  Breese. 

Missouri. — ^T.  H.  Benton,  D.  R.  Atchison. 

Arkansas.— Wm.  S.  Fulton,  A.  H.  Sevier. 

Michigan. — A.  S.  Porter,  W.  Woodbridge. 

House  of  Representaiives, 

Maine. — Joshua  Herrick.  Robert  P.  Dunlap, 
Luther  Severance,  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Massachusetts. — Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Dan- 
iel P.  King,  William  Parmenter,  Charles  Hud- 
son. (Vacancy),  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Williams,  Joseph  Grinnel. 

New  Hampshire. — Edmund  Burke,  John  R. 
Reding,  John  P.  Hale.  Moses  Norris,  jr. 

Rhode  Island. — Henry  Y.  Cranston,  Elisha 
R.  Potter. 

Connecticut. — Thomas  H.  Seymour,  John 
Stewart,  George  S.  Catlin,  Samuel  Simons. 

VERMONT.-^olomon  Foot,  Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P.  Marsh.  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

New  York. — Selah  B.  Strong,  Henry  C.  Mur- 
phy, J.  Philips  Phoenix.  William  B.  Maclay, 
Moses  G.  Leonard^  Hamilton  Fish,  Jos.  J9.  An- 
derson. R.  D.  Davis,  Jas.  G.  Clinton,  Jeremiah 
Russell,  Zadoc  Pratt,  David  L.  Seymour,  Daniel 
D.  Barnard,  Wm.  G.  Hunter,  Lemuel  Stetson, 
Chesselden  Ellis,  Charles  S.  Benton.  Preston 
Ring,  Orville  Hungerford,  Samuel  Beardsley, 
J.  E.  Carv,  S.  M.  Purdy,  Orville  Robinson, 
Horace  Wheaton,  George  Rathbun,  Amasa  Dana, 
By  ram  Green,  Thos.  J.  Patterson,  Charles  H. 
Carroll,  Wm,  S.  HubbelLAsher  Tyler,  Wul  A. 
Moseley,  Albert  Siftth,  Washington  Hunt. 

New  Jersbt. — Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer.  George 
Sykes^saac  G.  Farlee,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick, 
Wm.  Wright 

Pennsylvania.— Edward  J.  Morris,  Joseph 
R.  IneersoU,  John  T.  Smith,  Charles  J.  Inger- 
•oU,  Jacob  S.  YoBt,  Michael  H.  Jenks,  Abnh. 


R.  Mcllvaine,  Henry  Nes,  Jamee  Black,  James 
Irvin,  Andrew  Stewart,  Henry  D.  Foster,  Jere- 
miah Brown,  John  Ritter,Rich.  Brodhead,  jr., 
Benj.  A.  Bidlack,  Almond  H.  Read,  Henry  Frick, 
Alexander  Ramsey,  John  Didcey,  William  WU- 
kins.  Samuel  Hays,  Charles  M.  Read,  Joseph 


Delaware. — George  B.  Rodney. 

Martland.— J.  M.  S.  Caushi,  F.  Br^^e,  J. 
Withered,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Preston,  Thomas 
A.  Spence. 

Virginia.— Archibald  Atkinson,  Geo.  G. 
Dromgoole^  Walter  Coles,  Edmund  Huhard, 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  John  W.  Jones,  Henry  L 
Wise,  Willoughby  Newton,  Samnel  Chilton, 
William  F.  Lucas,  William  Taykn^  A.  A.  Chip- 
man,  Geo.  W.  Hopkins,  Geow  W.  Summen, 
Lewis  Steenrod. 

North  Carolina. — ^Thomas  J.  Clinsnian,  D. 
M.  BaiTinger,  David  S.  Rei<L  Edmund  Debeny, 
R.  M.  Saunders,  Jamee  J.  McKay,  J.  R.  Dankl, 
A.  H.  Arrington,  Kenneth  Rayner. 

South  Carolina. — James  A.  Black,  Richiid 
F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodward,  John  Camp- 
bell Artemas  Burt,  Isaac  E.  Holmes^  R.  Ban- 
wellRhett 

Georgla.— £.  J.  Black,  H.  A.  Harmlson,  J. 
H.  Lumpkin,  Howell  Cobb,  Wm.  H.  Stiki, 
Alexander  H.  Stevens.  A.  H.  Chappell. 

Kentucky. — ^Linn  Boyd.  WHlis  Green,  Henry 
Grider,  George  A.  Caldwell,  James  Stone,  Jolm 
White,  William  P.  Thompson,  Garrett  Davis, 
Richard  French,  J.  W.  Tibbatts. 

Tennessee. — Andrew  Johnson.  William  T. 
Senter,  Julius  W.  BlackwelL  Alvan  Cullom, 
George  W.  Jones,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Darid  W. 
Dickinson,  James  H.  Peyton,  Cave  Johnsoa, 
John  B,  Ashe,  Milton  Brown. 

Ohio. — Alexander  Duncan,  John  B.  WeUer, 
Robt  C.  Schenck,  Joseph  Vance,  Emerr  D.  Pot- 
ter, Joseph  J.  McDowell,  John  I.  Vanmeter, 
Elias  FlorenceL  Heman  A.  Moore,  Jacob  Brink- 
erhof^  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Perley  B.  Johnson, 
Alexander  Huper^  Joseph  Morris,  James 
Mathews,  Wm.  C.  McCauslin,  Ezra  Dean.  Daniel 
R.  Tilden,  Joshua  R.  Giddmgs,  H.  R.  Brinker- 
hoff. 

Louisiana. — John  Slidell^  Alc^  Labrandu^ 
John  B.  Dawson,  P.  E.  Bossier. 

Indiana.—- Robt  Dale  Owen,  Thonots  J.  Hen- 
ley, Thomas  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Wm.  J. 
Brown,  John  W.  Davis,  Joseph  A.  Wnght,  John 
Pettit,  Samuel  C.  Sample^  Andrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McCler- 
nand,  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth, 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  J.J. 
Hardin. 

Alabama. — James  DeUet.  James  £.  Belser. 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,  William  W.  Payne,  George  S. 
Houston,  Reuben  Chapman.  Felix  McConnelL 

Mississippi.— Wm.H.  Hammett,  Robert  W. 
Roberts,  Jacob  Thompson,  Tilghman  M.  Tucker. 

Missouri.— James  M.  Hughes,  James  H. 
Relle,  GusUtus  B.  Bower,  James  B.  Bowlin, 
John  Jameson. 
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Arkansas. — ^Edward  Gross. 
MicHioAN.—Robert  McClellandyLuchiB  Lyon, 
James  B.  Hunt. 

Thritarial  Delegate. 


Florida.— David  Levy. 
Wisconsin. — ^Heniy  Dodffe. 


Iowa. — ^Augastus  6. 


The  election  of  Speaker  was  the  first  hcisi- 
ness  on  the  assembling  of  the  Congress,  and  its 
result  was  the  authentic  exposition  of  the 
state  of  parties.  Mr.  John  W.  Jones,  of  Yir^ 
ginia,  the  democratic  candidate,  receiyed  128 
Totes  on  the  first  ballot,  and  was  elected— 
the  whig  candidate  (Mr.  John  White,  late 
Speaker)  receiving  59.  An  adverse  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one  was  the  resul't  to  the 
whig  party  at  the  first  election  after  the  extra 
session  of  1841— at  the  first  election  after  that 
"  log-cabin,  hard-dder  and  coon-skin  "  campaign 
in  which  the  wbigs  had  carried  the  presidential 
election  by  234  electoral  votes  against  60 :  so 
truly  had  the  democratic  senators  foreseen  the 
destruction  of  the  party  in  the  contests  of  the 
extra  session  of  1841.  The  Tyler  party  was 
"nowhere" — ^Mr.  Wise  alone  being  classified 
as  such — the  rest,  so  few  in  number  as  to  have 
been  called  the  "corporal^s  guard."  had  been 
left  out  of  Congress  by  their  constituents,  or 
had  received  office  firom  Mr.  Tyler,  and  gone  off. 
Mr.  Caleb  McNulty,  of  Ohio,  also  democratic, 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  Hk^use,  and  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  thus  ousting  an  experienced  and 
capable  whig  officer,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew St  Clair  Clarke — a  change  which  turned 
out  to  be  unfortunate  for  the  fHends  of  the 
House,  and  mortifying  to  those  Who  did  it — the 
new  clerk  becoming  a  subject  of  indictment  for 
embezzlement  before  his  service  was  over. 


CHAPTER    C:KXVII. 

MB.  TYL£R*S  SECOND  ANNUAL  ME88AQK 

The  prominent  topics  of  the  message  were  the 
state  of  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain  and  Mex- 
ico—with the  former  in  relation  to  Or^jon,  the 
latter  in  rektion  to  Texas.  In  the  same  bnsath 
in  which  the  President  announced  the  happy  rt" 
suits  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  h«  was  fiwoed  to 


go  on  and  show  the  improvidence  of  that  treaty 
on  our  part,  in  not  exacting  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  which  concerned  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  while  settling  those  wluch  lay 
near  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Oregon  territorial  boundary  was  one  of  these 
omitted  American  suljects ;  but  though  passed 
over  by  the  government  in  the  negotiations,  it 
was  UxKodi  upon  its  attention  by  the  people.  A 
stream  of  emigration  was  pouring  into  that 
territory,  and  their  presence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  caused  the  attention  of  both  gov- 
emments  to  be  drawn  to  the  question  of  titles 
and  boundaries ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  hitroduoed  it  ao- 
ooidingly  to  Congress. 

"  A  anestion  of  much  importance  still  remains 
to  be  adjusted  between  them.  The  territorial 
limits  of  the  two  countries  in  relation  to  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Oregon  Territory, 
still  remains  in  dispute.  The  United  States 
would  be  at  all  times  indisposed  to  aggrandize 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  any  other  nation ; 
but  while  they  would  be  restrained  by  princi- 
ples of  honor,  which  should  govern  the  conduct 
of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals,  firom 
setting  up  a  demand  for  territory  whicm  does 
not  belong  to  them,  they  would  as  unwillingly 
consent  to  a  surrender  of  their  rights.  After  tlie 
most  rigid,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  unbiassed 
examination  of  the  subject,  the  United  States  have 
always  contended  that  their  rights  appertain  to 
the  entire  region  of  country  lying  on  the  Pacific, 
and  embrac^  within  4StP  and  54^  40'  of  north 
latitude.  This  claim  being  controverted  by 
Great  Britain,  those  who  nave  preceded  the 
present  Executive— actuated,  no  doubt,  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  acyust  the  matter  upon  terms 
mutually  satis&ctory  to  both  countries — ^have 
caused  to  be  submitted  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment propositions  for  settlement  and  final  ad- 
iustment,  which,  however,  have  not  proved 
heretofore  acceptable  to  it  Our  Minister  at 
London  has,  under  instructions,  again  brought 
th«  subject  to  the  consideration  of  that  Govern- 
ment ;  and  while  nothing  will  be  done  to  com- 
promit  the  rights  or  honor  of  the  United  States, 
every  proper  expedient  will  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  bring  the  negotiation  now  in  the  pro- 
gress of  resumption  to  a  speedy  and  happy  ter- 
mination." 

This  passage,  while  letting  it  be  seen  that  we 
were  already  engaged  in  a  serious  controversy 
with  Great  Britain— engaged  in  it  almost  before 
the  ink  was  dry  which  had  celebrated  the  peace 
mission  which  was  to  settle  all  questions — also 
committed  a  serious  mistake  in  point  of  fact,  and 
which  being  taken  up  as  a  par^  watchword,  be- 
came a  difficult  and  delicate  point  of  manage- 
rnent  mi  home :  it  was  the  Hoe  of  64  degrees  40 
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minutes  north  for  oar  northern  boundary  on 
the  Pacific  The  message  says  that  the  United 
States  hare  always  contended  for  that  line. 
That  is  an  error.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
dispfute,  the  United  States  goyemment  had  pro- 
posed the  parallel  of  49  degrees,  as  being  the 
continuation  of  the  dividing  line  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  goyemed  by  the 
same  law— the  decision  of  the  commissaries  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  and  French  under  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  estab- 
lish boundaries  between  them  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  Prosident  Jefferson  offisred 
that  line  in  1807 — ^whidi  was  immediately  after 
the  return  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark  from 
their  meritorious  expedition,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  seen  that  a  question  of  boundary  was  to 
arise  in  that  quarter  with  Great  Britain.  Presi- 
dent Monroe  made  the  same  offer  in  1818,  and 
also  m  1824.  Mr.  Adams  renewed  it  in  1826 : 
so  that,  so  fiir  fix>m  haying  always  chdmed  to 
54-40,  the  United  States  had  always  offered  the 
parallel  of  49.  As  to  54-40,  no  American 
statesman  had  ever  thought  of  originating  a 
title  there.  It  was  a  Russian  point  of  demarca- 
tion on  the  coast  and  islands— not  a  continental 
line  at  all — ^first  assigned  to  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  afterwards 
yielded  to  Russia  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  separately,  in  separating  their 
respectiye  claims  on  the  north-west  of  America. 
She  was  allowed  to  come  south  to  that  point  on 
the  coast  and  islands,  not  penetrating  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent — leaving  the  rest  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  settle  as 
they  could  It  was  proposed  at  the  time  that 
the  three  powers  should  settle  together — in  a 
tripartite  treaty :  but  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
like  a  wise  man,  contented  himself  with  settling 
his  own  boundary,  without  mixing  himself  in 
the  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  he  did  about  the  year 
1820 :  and  it  was  k>ng  afterwards,  and  by  those 
who  knew  but  litUe  of  this  establishment  of 
a  southern  limit  for  the  Russian  Fur  Com- 
pany, that  this  point  established  in  their  charter, 
and  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  was  taken  up  as  the  northern 
boundary  for  the  United  States.  It  was  a  great 
error  in  Mr.  Tyler  to  put  this  Russian  limit  in 
his  message  for  our  line ;  and,  being  taken  up 
by  party  spirit,  and  put  into  one  of  those  mush- 
i90Bi    political   cnedi^    called    ^'platforms" 


(wherewith  this  latter  generation  has  been  so 
plentifblly  cursed),  it  came  near  involying  the 
United  States  in  war. 

The  prospective  war  with  Mexico  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Texas  was  thus  shadowed  forth : 

''I  communicate  herewith  certain  despatefaei 
received  fbom  our  Minister  at  Mexico,  and  also 
a  correspondence  which  has  recently  oocnired 
between  the  envoy  from  that  repobuc  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  must  be  regarded  as  not 
a  little  extraordinary  that  the  goveniment  of 
Mexico,  in  anticipation  of  a  public  discussioB, 
which  it  has  been  pleased  to  infer,  from  news- 
paper pubUcations,  as  likely  to  teke  place  in 
Congress,  relating  to  the  annexation  of  Tom 
to  the  United  States,  should  have  so  fiur  antici- 
pated the  result  of  such  discussion  as  to  hife 
announced  its  determination  to  visit  any  ndi 
anticipated  decision  b^  a  formal  dedmimtion  of 
war  against  the  Umted  States.  If  dengned 
to  prevent  Congress  from  introdncuv  thtt 
(question  as  a  fit  subject  for  its  calm  ddibon- 
tion  and  final  judgment,  the  Executive  hat  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  entirely  ftfl  of  iU 
object  The  representatives  of  a  brave  tnd 
patriotic  people  will  suffer  no  apprehensioo  of 
future  consequences  to  embarrass  them  in  the 
course  of  their  proposed  deliberations.  Nor 
will  the  Executive  Department  of  the  goren- 
ment  fail,  for  any  such  cause,  to  diadiaige  iti 
whole  duty  to  the  country." 

At  the  time  of  communicating  this  infonns- 
tion  to  Congress,  the  President  was  far  advanced 
in  a  treaty  with  Texas  for  her  annexation  to 
the  United  States — an  event  whidi  would  be 
war  itself  with  Mexico,  without  any  dedaratioo 
on  her  part,  or  our  part — she  being  then  at  wir 
with  Texas  as  a  revolted  province,  and  en- 
deavoring to  reclaim  her  to  her  former  snl^ec- 
tion.  Still  prepossessed  with  his  idea  of  a  nt- 
tional  currency  of  paper  money,  in  preference 
to  gold  and  silver,  the  President  recurs  to  kii 
previous  recommendation  for  an  Exchequer 
bank — ^regrets  its  rejection  by  CongreH^— 
vaunts  its  utility — and  thinks  that  it  would 
still  ud,  in  a  modified  form,  in  restoring  the 
currency  to  a  sound  and  healtiiy  state. 

^  In  view  of  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
currency  at  the  time,  and  the  high  rates  of  ex- 
change between  different  parts  ^  the  countir. 
I  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  on  me  to  present  to 
the  consideration  of  your  predecessors  a  propo- 
sition conflictinff  in  no  deme  with  the  consti- 
tution or  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  haria^ 
the  sanction — not  in  detail,  but  in  prindpie— of 
some  of  the  eminent  men  who  had  preceded  me 
in  the  executive  ofiBce.  That  pn^xMtioo  con- 
templated the  issuing  of  treasury  notes  of  de- 
nommations  not  leas  than  five,  nor  w^on  thsa 
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one  hundred  doUan,  to  be  employed  in  pajment 
of  the  obligations  of  the  goyemment  in  lien  of 
gold  and  silyer,  at  the  option  of  the  pnblic 
creditor,  and  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
915^000,000.  It  was  proposed  to  make  them 
receivable  eyery  where,  and  to  establish  at 
yarions  points  depositories  of  gold  and  silyei^ 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  redemption  of  sucli 
notes,  so  as  to  insure  their  convertibility  into 
specie.  No  doubt  was  entertained  that  such 
notes  would  have  maintained  a  par  value  with 
gold  and  silver — thus  fhmishing  a  paper  cur- 
rency of  equal  value  over  the  Union,  Uiereby 
meeting  the  just  expectations  of  the  people^ 
and  fumlling  the  duties  of  a  parentid  govern- 
ment Whether  the  depositories  slnmld  be 
permitted  to  sell  or  purchase  bills  under  very 
limited  restrictions,  together  with  all  its  other 
details,  was  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, and  was  r^arded  as  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. I  thought  then,  and  think  now,  that 
Buch  an  arrangement  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  whole  matter 
of  the  currency  would  have  been  placed  where, 
by  the  constitution,  it  was  desired  to  be  placea 
— under  the  immeoiate  supervision  and  control 
of  Coneress.  The  action  of  the  government 
would  have  been  independent  of  all  corporations ; 
and  the  same  eye  which  rests  unceasingly  on 
the  specie  currency,  and  guards  it  agunst  adul- 
teration, would  also  have  rested  on  the  paper 
currency,  to  control  and  regulate  its  issues, 
and  protect  it  against  depreciation.  Under 
all  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the  station 
which  I  occupy,  and  in  redemption  of  a  pledge 

g'ven  to  the  last  Congress,  at  the  close  of  its 
rst  session,  I  submitted  tne  suggestion  to  its 
consideration  at  two  consecutive  sessions.  The 
recommendation,  however,  met  with  no  favor 
at  its  hands.  W  hile  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
the  necessities  of  the  times  have  since  become 
greatly  ameliorated,  and  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  country  is  safely  and 
rapidly  emerging  from  the  difBculties  and  em- 
barrassments which  every  where  surrounded  it 
in  1841,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  its  restora- 
tion to  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  would  be 
greatly  expedited  bv  a  resort  to  the  expedient 
in  a  modified  form." 

Such  were  still  the  sighings  and  long^gs  of 
Mr.  Tyler  for  a  national  currency  of  paper 
money.  They  were  his  valedictory  to  that  de- 
lusive cheat.  Before  he  had  an  oi^rtunity  to 
present  another  annual  message,  the  Indepen- 
dent Treasury  System,  and  the  revived  gold 
currency  had  done  their  ofiBce— had  given  ease 
and  safety  to  the  government  finances,  had  re- 
stored prosperity  and  confidence  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  placed  the  country  in  a  condition  to 
dispense  with  all  small  money  paper  currency — 
•11  under  twenty  dollars— if  it  only  had  the 
wisdom  to  do  so. 


CHAPTEB    CXXVIII. 

XXPL06I0N  OF  THB  GREAT  GUN  ON  BOABD  THS 
PBINGKTON   MAN^F-WAB:   THB  KILLED  AND 
WOUNDED. 
f 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  FVbroary,  a 
company  of  some  hundred  guests,  invited  by 
Commodore  StodLton,  indudmg  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  his  cabinet,  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  citizens  and  strangers, 
with  a  great  number  of  ladies,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Madison,  ez-presidentess,  repaired  on  board  the 
steamer  man-of-war  Princeton,  then  lying  in  the 
river  below  the  dty,  to  witness  the  working  of 
her  machinery  (a  screw  propeller)^  and  to  ob- 
serve the  fire  of  her  two  great  guns — throwing 
balls  of  225  pounds  each.  The  vessel  was  the 
pride  and  pet  of  the  commodore,  and  having 
undergone  all  the  trials  necessary  to  prove  her 
machinery  and  her  guns,  was  brought  roimd  to 
Washington  for  exhibition  to  the  publie^iuthori- 
ties.  The  day  was  pleasant — ^the  company  nu«- 
merous  and  gay.  On  the  way  down  to  the 
vessel  a  person  whispered  in  my  ear  that  Nm1k>> 
las  Biddle  was  dead.  It  was  my  first  informa- 
tion of  that  event,  and  heard  not  without  re- 
flections on  the  instability  and  shadowy  fleet- 
ingness of  the  pursuits  and  oantests  of  this  life. 
Mr.  Biddle  had  been  a  Power  in  the  State,  and 
for  years  had  baffled  or  balanced  the  power  of 
the  government.  He  had  now  vanishedj  and 
the  news  of  his  deatii  eame  in  »  whisper,  not 
announced  in:  a  tumult  of  voices ;  and  those  who 
had  contended  with  him  might  see  their  own 
sudden  and  silent  evanescence  in  his.  It  was  a 
lesson  upon  human  instability,  and  felt  as  such ; 
but  without  a  thought  or  presentiment  that, 
before  the  sun  should  go  down,  many  of  that  high 
and  gay  company  should  vanish  from  earth — 
and  the  one  so  seriously  impressed  barely  fail 
to  be  of  the  number. 

The  vessel  had  proceeded  down  the  river  be- 
low the  grave  of  Washington — ^below  Mount 
Vernon — and  was  on  her  return,  the  machinery 
working  beautifully,  the  guns  firing  well^  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  day  happily  over.  It  was 
four-o'dock  in  the  evening,  and  a  sumptuous 
collatioo  had  refireshed  and  enlivened  the  guests. 
They  were  still  at  the  table,  when  woid 
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brought  down  that  one  of  the  guns  was  to  bo 
fired  again  ;  and  immediately  the  company  rose 
to  go  on  deck  and  observe  the  fire — the  long 
and  vacant  stretch  in  the  river  giving  full  room 
fi^  the  utmost  range  of  the  ball.  The  President 
and  his  cabinet  went  foremost,  this  writer  among 
them,  conversing  with  Mr.  Gilmer,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  President  was  called  back: 
the  others  went  on,  and  took  their  places  on 
the  left  of  the  gun — pointing  down  the  river. 
The  commodore  was  with  this  groups  which 
made  a  cluster  near  the  gun,  with  a  crowd 
behind,  and  many  all  around.  I  had  oon- 
timied  my  place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Gilmer,  and 
of  course  was  in  the  front  of  the  mass  which 
crowded  up  to  the  gun.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
TSBsel,  Mr.  Hunt,  came  and  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  I  would  see  the  range  of  the  ball 
better  from  the  breech ;  and  proposed  to  change 
my  place.  It  was  a  tribute  to  my  business 
luibits,  being  indebted  tor  this  attention  to  the 
interest  which  I  had  taken  all  day  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  ship^  and  the  firing  of  her  great  guns. 
The  lieutenant  placed  me  on  a  carronade  car- 
riage, some  six  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  gun,  and 
in  the  line  of  her  range.  Senator  Phelps  had 
stopped  on  my  left,  with  a  young  lady  of  Mary- 
land (Miss  Sommerville)  on  his  arm.  I  asked 
them  to  get  on  the  carriage  to  my  right  (not 
choosing  to  lose  my  point  of  observation: 
which  they  did — ^the  young  lady  between  us, 
and  supported  by  us  both,  with  the  usual  civil 
phrases,  that  we  would  take  care  of  her.  The 
lieutenant  caused  the  gun  to  be  worked^  to 
show  the  ease  and  precision  with  which  her 
direction  could  be  changed,  and  then  pointed 
down  the  river  to  make  the  fire — himself  and 
the  gunners  standing  near  the  breech  on  the 
right  I  opened  my  mouth  wide  to  receive  the 
concussion  on  the  inside  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  the  head  and  ears,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  external  shock.  I  saw  the  hanmier 
pnlled  back'heard  a  tap — saw  a  flash— felt  a 
blast  in  the  &ce,  and  knew  that  my  hat  was 
gone :  and  that  was  the  last  that  I  knew  of  the 
worid,  or  of  myself^  for  a  time,  of  which  I  can 
give  no  account.  The  first  that  I  knew  of  my- 
self, or  of  any  thing  afterwards,  was  rising  up 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  seeing  the  gun  itself 
split  open — two  seamen,  the  blood  oozdng  from 
their  ears  and  nostrils,  rising  and  reeling  near 
me— Commodoro  Stockton,  hat  gone,  and  face 


blackened,  standing  bolt  upright,  staring  fixedljr 
upon  the  shattered  gun.  I  had  heard  no  noise 
— no  more  than  the  dead.  I  only  knew  that  tha 
gun  had  bursted  from  seeing  its  fragmenta  I 
felt  no  injury,  and  put  my  arm  noder  the  hnd 
of  a  seaman,  endeavoring  to  rise,  and  fidlingbadt 
By  that  time  friends  had  ran  op,  and  led  me  to 
the  bow — telling  me  afterwards  that  there  wu 
a  supernatural  whiteness  in  the  face  and  baadi 
— all  the  blood  in  ftct  having  been  driven  fraa 
the  surface.  I  saw  none  of  the  killed:  they 
had  been  removed  before  consdoosneas  retonni 
All  that  were  on  the  left  had  been  killed,  tb 
gun  bursting  on  that  dde,  and  throwing  a  lai|^ 
fragment,  some  tons  weight,  on  the  cluster  fraa 
which  I  had  been  removed,  crushing  the  fi«t 
rank  with  its  force  and  wei^t.  Mr.  UpdMB^ 
Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  Gilmer^  Secretaiytf 
the  Navy;  Commodore  Kennon,  of  the  navy; 
Mr.  Vir^  Maxey,  kte  United  States  chaig6  at 
the  Hague ;  Mr.  Gardiner  of  New  York,  fiithtf* 
in-law  that  would  have  been  to  Mr.  lyiai^ 
were  the  dead.  Eleven  seamen  were  injured- 
two  mortally.  Commodore  Stockton  vai 
scorched  by  the  burning  powder,  and  staimad 
by  the  concussion ;  but  not  further  injured  I 
had  the  tympanum  of  the  lefl  ear  bursted 
through,  the  warm  air  fh)m  the  lungs  issuing 
from  it  at  every  breathing.  Senator  Phelps  and 
the  young  lady  on  my  right,  had  fidlen  inwards 
towards  the  gun,  but  got  up  virithout  injmy. 
We  all  three  had  fallen  inwards,  as  into  t 
vacuum.  The  President's  servant  who  vras  next 
me  on  the  left  was  killed.  Twenty  feet  of  the 
vessels  bulwark  immediately  behind  me  was 
blown  away.  Several  of  the  killed  had  members 
of  their  family  on  board — to  be  deluded  for  a  little 
while,  by  the  care  of  friends,  with  the  belief  that 
those  so  dear  to  them  were  only  hurt.  Several 
were  prevented  from  being  in  the  crushed  duster 
by  the  merest  accidents — Mr.  Tyler  being  called 
back — Mr.  Seaton  not  finding  his  hat  in  time— 
myself  taken  out  of  it  the  moment  before  the 
catastrophe.  Fortunately  there  were  physidaia 
on  board  to  do  what  was  right  for  the  inland, 
and  to  prevent  blood-letting,  so  ready  to  be  called 
for  by  the  uninformed,  and  so  fatel  when  the 
powere  of  life  were  all  on  the  retreat.  Gloomilf 
and  sad  the  gay  company  of  the  moinix^  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  the  calamitona  intelli- 
gence flew  over  the  land.  For  myself  I  had 
gone  through  the  experience  of  a  sudden  deatl^ 
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■8  if  from  lightning,  which  extingninhftg  know- 
ledge and  sensation,  and  takes  one  oat  of  the 
world  without  thought  or  feeling.  I  think  I 
know  what  it  is  to  die  without  knowing  it— and 
that  such  %  death  is  nothingto  him  that  rerives. 
The  r^id  and  lucid  working  of  the  mind  to  the 
instant  of  extinction,  is  the  manrel  that  still 
aatonishes  me.  I  heard  the  tap— saw  the  flash 
— ^felt  the  hiast — and  knew  nothing  of  the  ex- 
plosion. I  was  cut  off  in  that  inappreciable 
point  of  time  which  intervened  between  the 
flash  and  the  fire— between  the  burning  of  the 
powder  in  the  touch-hole,  and  the  burning  of  it 
in  the  barrel  of  the  gun.  No  mind  can  seise 
that  point  of  time — ^no  thought  can  measure  it ; 
yet  to  me  it  was  distinctlj  marked,  divided  life 
from  death — ^the  life  that  sees,  and  feels,  and 
knows— from  death  (for  such  it  was  for  the 
time),  which  annihilites  self  and  the  world. 
And  now  is  credible  to  me,  or  rather  compre- 
hensible, what  persons  have  told  me  of  the  rapid 
and  dear  working  of  the  mind  in  sudden  and 
dreadful  catastrophes — as  in  steamboat  explo- 
sions, and  being  blown  into  the  air,  and  have 
the  eyents  of  their  liyes  pass  in  review  before 
them,  and  even  speculate  upon  the  chances  of 
fklling  on  the  deck,  and  being  crushed,  orfidling 
on  the  water  and  swimming:  and  persons  re- 
covered from  drowning,  and  running  their  whole 
lives  over  in  the  interval  between  losing  hope 
and  losing  consciousness. 


CHAPTER    CXXIX. 

BECONSTBUCnON  OF  MB.  TYLEB^  CABINET. 

This  was  the  second  event  of  the  kind  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler — the  first  in- 
duced by  the  resignation  of  MeMrs.  Ewing, 
Crittenden,  Bell,  and  Badger,  in  1841;  the 
second,  by  the  deaths  of  Messrs.  Upshur  and 
Gilmer  by  the  explosion  of  the  Princeton  gun. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State ; 
John  C.  Spencer  of  New  York,  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury;  William  Wilkins  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  at  War ;  John  T.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Charles  A.  Wickliffe, 
of  Kentucky,  Postmaster  General ;  John  Nel- 
Bon,  of    Maryland,  Attorney  GeneraL     The 


resignation  of  Mr.  Spencer  in  %  short  time 
made  a  vacane^  in  the  Treasury,  which  was 
filled  by  the  Appointment  of  George  M.  Bibb^  of 
Kentodcy. 


CHAPTBE   CXXX. 

DEATH  OF  BENATOB    POBTEB,  OF  LOmSIANA: 
EULOeiUM  OF  MB.  BENTON. 

Mr.  Bkmton.  I  rise  to  second  the  motion 
which  has  been  made  to  render  the  last  honors 
of  this  diamber  to  our  deceased  brother  sena- 
tor, whose  death  has  been  so  feelingly  an- 
nounced; and  in  doing  so,  I  comply  with  an 
oUigatlon  d  fHmdship,  as  well  as  conform  to 
the  usage  of  the  Senate.  I  am  the  oldest  per> 
sonal  friend  which  the  illustrious  deceased  could 
have  upon  this  floor,  and  amongst  the  oldest 
which  he  could  have  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  now,  sir,  more  than  the  period  of  a  genersr 
tiott — more  than  the  third  of  a  century — since 
the  then  emigrant  Irish  boy,  Alexander  Por- 
ter, and  myself  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Cum- 
berland River,  at  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee; when  commenced  a  friendship  which 
death  only  dissolved  on  his  pari  We  belonged 
to  a  circle  of  young  lawyers  and  students  at 
law,  who  had  the  world  before  them,  and 
nothing  but  their  exertions  to  depend  upon. 
First  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  store,  then  a  student 
at  law,  and  always  a  lover  of  books,  the  young 
Porter  was  one  of  that  circle,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  all  that  belonged  to  it  to  spend  their 
leisure  hours  in  the  delightful  occupation  of 
reading.  History,  poetry,  elocution,  biography, 
the  ennobling  speeches  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  were  our  sodal  recreation;  and  the 
youngest  member  of  the  drde  was  one  of  our 
fkv<Hito  readers.  He  read  well,  because  he 
comprehended  clearly,  felt  strongly,  remariced 
beautifully  upon  striking  passages,  and  gave  a 
new  charm  to  the  whole  with  his  rich,  mel- 
lifluous Irish  accent  It  was  then  that  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Ireland  and  her  children, 
read  the  ample  story  of  her  wrongs,  learnt  the 
long  list  of  her  martyred  patriots'  names,  sym- 
pathiied  in  their  fiite,  and  imbibed  the  feelings 
for  a  noble  and  oppressed  people  which  the  ex- 
tinction- of  my  own  life  can  alone  extinguish. 
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Time  and  eyents  dispersed  that  circle.  The 
}roiiDg  Porter,  his  Iaw  license  signed,  went  to 
the  Lower  Mississii^i ;  I  to  the  Upper.  And, 
years  afterwards,  we  met  on  this  floor,  senators 
from  different  parts  of  that  vast  Louisiana 
which  was  not  eyen  a  part  of  the  American 
Union  at  the  time  that  he  and  I  were  bom. 
We  met  here  in  the  session  of  1833-'34— high 
party  times,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  great 
party  line ;  bat  we  met  as  we  had  parted  years 
before.  We  met  as  friends ;  and,  though  often 
our  part  to  reply  to  each  other  in  the  ardent 
debate,  yet  neyer  did  we  do  it  with  other  feel- 
ings than  those  with  which  we  were  wont  to 
discuss  our  subjects  of  recreation  on  the  banks 
<tf  the  Cumberland. 

I  mention  these  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
because,  while  they  are  honorable  to  the  de- 
ceased, they  are  also  justificatcny  to  myself  for 
i^pearing  as  the  second  to  the  motion  which 
has  been  made.  A  personal  friendship  of  al- 
most forty  years  giyes  me  a  right  to  appear  as 
a  fKend  to  the  deceased  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
perform  the  office  which  the  rules  and  the  usage 
of  the  Senate  permit,  and  which  so  many  other 
senators  would  so  cordially  and  so  fiiithfully 
perform. 

In  performing  this  office,  I  haye,  literally,  but 
little  less  to  do  but  to  second  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Barrow).  The 
moyer  has  done  ample  justice  to  his  great  sub- 
ject. He  also  had  the  adyantage  of  long  ac- 
quaintance and  intimate  personal  fHendship 
with  the  deceased.  He  also  knew  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland,  though  too  young  to 
belong  to  the  circle  of  young  lawyers  and  law 
students,  of  which  the  junior  member — the 
young  Alexander  Porter — ^was  the  chief  orna- 
ment and  delight.  But  he  knew  him — long 
and  intimately — and  has  giyen  eyidence  of  that 
knowledge  in  the  just,  the  feeling,  the  cordial, 
and  impressiye  eulogium  which  he  has  just  de- 
liyered  on  the  life  and  character  of  his  deceased 
friend  and  colleague.  He  has  presented  to  you 
the  matured  man,  as  deyeloped  in  his  ripe  and 
meridian  age:  he  has  presented  to  you  the 
finished  scholar — ^the  eminent  lawyer — the  pro- 
found judge — the  distinguished  senator — the 
firm  patriot — ^the  constant  friend — ^the  honor- 
able man — the  brilliant  conyerser — the  social, 
dkeerful,  witty  companion.  He  has  presented 
to  you  the  ripe  fruit,  of  which  I  saw  the  early 


blossom,  and  of  whidi  I  felt  the 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that  it  would  ripa 
into  the  golden  firuit  whidi  we  ha^e  all  bsheU. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  no  Tain  or  ensf/tj  eoe- 
monial  in  whidi  the  Senate  is  now  eegmi 
Honors  to  the  illustrioiis  dead  go  bejood  thi 
discharge  of  a  debt  of  jus^oe  to  them,  and  tb 
rendition  of  consolation  to  thnr  fHends :  tkqf 
become  lessons  and  examples  for  the  lifiii^ 
The  story  of  their  humble  b^ginniog  and  aabh 
conclusion,  is  an  example  to  be  followed,  and  a 
exdtement  to  be  fdt.  And  where  shall  we  fld 
an  example  more  worthy  of  imitatioii|  or  am 
fUU  of  encouragement,  than  in  the  life  and  ck^ 
acter  of  Alexander  Porter  ? — a  led  of  taodv 
age— an  orphan  with  a  widowed  modMr  «i 
younger  children — ^the  &ther  martyred  in  tki 
cause  of  freedom — an  exile  before  he  was  la 
years  old—an  ocean  to  be  crossed,  sad  s  I 
land  to  be  seen,  and  a  wHdemess  of  a  1 
miles  to  be  penetrated  before  he  oonld  tadi 
resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot :  thai  edi> 
cation  to  be  acquired,  support  to  be  eana^ai 
eyen  dtizenship  to  be  gained,  before  heeodi 
make  his  own  talents  ayailable  to  his  sapport: 
conquering  all  these  difficulties  hj  his  own  a- 
ertions,  and  the  aid  of  an  afiectaonate  unde— (I 
will  name  him,  for  the  benefoctor  of  youth  d^ 
seryes  to  be  named,  and  named  with  honor  ia 
the  highest  places)— with  no  other  aid  bat  thit 
of  an  unde's  kindness,  Mr.  Alexander  Porter, 
sen.,  merdiant  of  Nashyille,  also  an  emignat 
from  Ireland,  and  full  of  the  generoos  qualitia 
which  belong  to  the  children  of  that  aoiil :  this 
hid,  an  exile  and  an  orphan  from  the  Old  World, 
thus  starting  in  the  New  Wcnid,  with  eifiy 
thing  to  gun  before  it  could  be  enjoyed,  sooa 
attained  eyery  earthly  object^  either  brilliaatar 
substantial,  for  which  we  liye  and  strc^g^  ia 
this  life— honors,  fortune,  fHends ;  the  lugbat 
professional  and  political  distinction ;  loqg  i 
supreme  judge  in  his  adopted  State ;  twice  i 
senator  in  the  (Congress  of  the  United  States- 
wearing  all  his  honors  fi:esh  and  glowing  to  ^ 
last  moment  of  his  life — and  the  annoonoeoMnt 
of  his  death  followed  by  the  a^joammeot  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  American  Coi^^rea! 
What  a  noble  and  crownmg  oondnsion  to  abe- 
ginning  so  humble,  and  so  apparently  hopdea ! 
Honors  to  such  a  life — ^the  honors  iHiidi  we 
now  pay  to  the  memory  of  Senator  Porter— eit 
not  mere  offerings  to  the  dead,  or  i 
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tions  to  the  feelings  of  BmriYuig  friends  and  re- 
lations ;  they  go  farther,  and  become  inomtlTes 
and  inducements  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the 
present  and  succeeding  generations,  encouraging 
their  hopes,  and  firing  their  spirits  with  a  gen- 
erous emulation. 

Nor  do  the  benefits  of  these  honors  stop  with 
indiyiduals,  nor  eren  with  masses,  or  genera- 
tions of  men.  They  are  not  con&ied  to  per^ 
mms^  but  rise  to  inttiiutioM-^  the  noble  re- 
publican institutions  under  which  such  things 
can  be!  Republican  gOTemment  itsetf— that 
government  which  holds  man  together  in  the 
proud  state  of  equaliiy  and  liberty— this  gov- 
ernment is  benefited  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
examples  such  as  we  now  celebrate,  and  by  the 
rendition  of  the  honors  such  as  we  now  pay. 
Our  deceased  brother  senator  has  honored  and 
benefited  our  finee  republican  institutions  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  advanced  himself 
under  them ;  and  we  make  manifest  that  bene- 
fit by  the  honors  which  we  pay  him.  He  has 
given  a  practical  illustration  of  the  woriung  of 
our  free,  and  equal,  and  elective  ibrm  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  our  honors  prochum  the  nature  of 
that  working.  What  is  done  in  this  chamber 
is  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
seen  of  all  people.  Europe,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
ca, will  see  how  our  form  of  government  has 
worked  in  the  person  of  an  orphan  exiled  boy, 
seeking  refuge  in  the  land  which  gives  to  virtue 
and  talent  all  that  they  will  ever  ask— the  free 
use  of  their  own  exertions  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement. 

Our  deceased  brother  was  not  an  American 
citizen  by  accident  of  birth ;  he  became  so  by 
the  choice  of  his  own  will,  and  by  the  operation 
of  our  lavrs.  The  events  of  his  life,  and  the 
business  of  this  day,  shows  this  titie  to  citizen- 
ship to  be  as  valid  in  our  America  as  it  was  in 
the  great  republic  of  antiquity.  I  borrow  the 
thought,  not  the  language  of  Cicero,  in  his 
pleading  for  the  poet  Archias,  when  I  ^ace  the 
citizen  who  becomes  so  by  law  and  dioioo  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  citizen  who  becomes  so 
by  chance.  And,  in  the  instance  before  us,  we 
may  say  that  our  adopted  citizen  has  repaid  us 
for  the  liberality  of  our  laws ;  that  he  has  add- 
ed to  the  stock  of  our  national  character  by  the 
contributions  which  he  has  brought  to  it  in  the 
purity  of  his  private  life,  the  eminence  of  his 


public  services,  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  and 
the  d^gant  productions  of  his  mind.  ^ 

And  here  let  me  say^-and  I  say  it  with  pride 
and  satisfibction— our  deceased  brother  senator 
loved  and  admired  his  adopted  country,  with  a 
lore  and  admiration  increasing  with  his  age, 
and  with  his  better  knowledge  of  the  countries 
of  the  Old  Worid.  A  few  years  ago,  and  after 
he  had  obtained  great  honor  and  feirtune  in  this 
countiy,  he  returned  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
land,  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was 
an  occasion  of  honest  exultation  for  the  orphan 
emigrant  boy  to  return  to  the  land  of  his  fi^ 
then,  rich  in  the  goods  of  this  lifia,  and  clothed 
with  the  honors  of  the  American  Senate.  But 
the  visit  was  a  melancholy  one  to  him.  His 
soul  sickened  at  the  state  of  his  fellow  man  in 
the  Old  Worid  (I  had  it  fi*om  his  own  lips),  and 
he  returned  fh>m  that  visit  with  stronger  feel- 
ings than  ever  in  fevor  of  his  adopted  country. 
New  honor  awaited  him  here — ^that  of  a  second 
election  to  the  American  Senate.  But  of  this 
he  was  not  permitted  to  taste;  and  the  pro- 
oeedmgs  of  this  day  announce  his  second  brief 
elevation  to  this  body,  and  his  departure  fh>m 
it  through  the  gloomy  portals  of  death,  and  the 
radiant  temple  of  enduring  feme. 


CHAPTER    CXXXI. 

NATAL  AOAD£MT,  AND  NAVAL  POLICY  OF  THX 
UNITED  STATES. 

Br  scraps  of  laws,  regulations,  and  departmental 
instructions,  a  Naval  Academy  has  grown  up^ 
and  a  naval  polky  become  established  for  the 
United  States,  without  the  legislative  wisdom 
of  the  country  having  passed  upon  that  policy, 
and  contrary  to  its  previous  policy,  and  against 
its  interest  and  welfere.  A  Naval  Academy, 
with  250  pupils,  and  annually  coming  off  in 
scores,  makes  perpetual  demand  for  ships  and 
commissions ;  and  these  must  be  furnished, 
whether  required  by  the  public  service  or  not ; 
and  thus  the  idea  of  a  limited  navy,  or  of  a  na- 
val peace  establishment,  is  extinguished ;  and  a 
perpetual  war  establishment  in  time  of  peace  is 
growiqg  up  vpaa  our  hands.    Prone  to  indtato 
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ereiy  thing  that  wis  English,  there  was  a  party 
among  us  from  the  beginning  which  wished  to 
make  the  Union,  like  Great  Britain,  a  great  na- 
val power,  without  considering  that  England 
was  an  island,  with  foreign  possessions ;  which 
made  a  nayy  a  necessity  of  her  position  and 
hei^  policy,  whilo  we  were  a  continent,  without 
fordgn  possessions,  to  whom  anavy  would  be  an 
expensiye  and  idle  encumbrance ;  without  con- 
sidering that  England  is  often  by  her  policy  re- 
quired to  bo  aggressiTe,  the  United  States  never ; 
withppt  considering  that  England  is  a  part  of  the 
European  system,  and  subject  to  ?rars  (to  her 
always  maritime)  in  which  she  has  no  mterest, 
while  the  United  States,  in  the  isoUtion  of  their 
geographical  position,  and  the  independence  of 
their  policy,  can  have  no  wars  but  her  own ; 
and  those  defensire.  On  the  other  hand,  therv 
was  a  large  party,  and  dominant  after  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1800,  which  saw  great  evil  in 
emulating  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  power,  and 
made  head  against  that  emulation  in  all  the 
modes  of  acting  on  the  public  mind :  speeches 
and  votes  in  Congress,  essays,  legislative  dechi- 
rations.  The  most  authoritative,  and  host  con- 
sidered declaration  of  the  principles  of  this 
party,  was  made  some  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  era  of  her 
greatest  men;  and  when  the  minds  of  these 
men,  themselves  fathers  of  the  State,  was  most 
profoundly  turned  to  the  nature,  policy,  and 
working  of  our  government  All  have  heard  of 
the  Virginia  resolutions  of  ITOS-'QQ,  to  restrain 
the  unconstitutional  and  unwise  action  of  the 
federal  government :  there  were  certain  other  co- 
temporancous  resolutions  from  the  same  source 
in  relation  to  a  navy,  of  which  but  little  has 
been  known;  and  which,  for  forty  years,  and 
now,  are  of  more  practical  importance  than  the 
former.  In  the  session  of  her  legisUture,  1799- 
1800,  in  their  "Instructions  to  Senators,"  that 
General  Assembly  said : 

"  With  respect  to  the  navy,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remind  you,  that  whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
posed object  of  its  establishment  or  whatever 
may  be  the  prospect  of  temporary  advantages 
resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
experience  of  all  nations,  which  have  ventured 
far  into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ulti- 
mately delusive ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever,  in 
practice,  been  known  more  as  an  instrument  of 
power,  a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of 
collisions  and  of  wars  witii  other  nations,  than 


as  an  instrument  of  defenocL  of  eoonomy,  or  oi 
protection  to  commerce.  Nor  is  there  any  na- 
tion, in  the  judgment  of  this  General  AssemUr, 
to  whose  circumstances  these  remains  are  ncie 
applicable  than  to  the  United  States.'' 

Such  was  the  voice  of  the  great  men  of  Tir> 
ginia,  some  fifty  years  ago— the  Toioe  of  retBoa 
and  judgment  then ;  and  more  just,  jndnooi, 
and  applicable,  now,  than  then.  Since  tbt 
time  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  tht 
steam-car,  have  been  invented — realizing  fiir  <fe- 
fensive  war,  the  idea  of  the  whole  art  of  wir, « 
conceived  and  expressed  bj  the  gieatost  «f 
generals — diffusion  for  subsistcmck:  ookcd- 
TRATioN  for  ACTION.  That  WRS  the  languigeof 
the  Great  Emperor :  and  none  but  himself  eooU 
have  so  conceived  and  expressed  that  iika 
And  now  the  ordinary  commander  can  pnctiM 
that  whole  art  of  war,  and  without  em  lav^ 
ing  read  a  book  upon  war.  He  would  kwv 
what  to  have  done,  and  the  country  would  di 
it  Play  the  telegraph  at  the  approach  of  m 
invader,  and  summon  the  volunteer  dtiaaii  ti 
meet  him  at  the  water's  edge.  They  would  be 
found  at  home,  diffused  for  subsistence:  they 
would  concentrate  for  action,  and  at  the  rMe  of 
500  miles  a  day,  or  more  if  need  be.  In  two 
days  they  would  come  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  would  be  the  mere  bosiaea 
of  the  accumulation  of  masses  upon  a  gtres 
point,  augmenting  continually,  and  attadun^ 
incessantly.  Grand  tactics,  and  the  "  nineteen 
mancBuvres,"  would  be  unheard  of :  pi*i«  aid 
direct  killing  would  be  the  onlj  work.  Xo 
amount  of  invading  force  could  sustain  itsdf  t 
fortnight  on  any  part  of  our  coast.  If  hundredi 
of  thousands  were  not  enough  to  cut  them  np^ 
millions  would  come— arms,  munitions,  pion- 
sions,  arriving  at  the  same  time.  With  this  de- 
fence— cheap,  ready,  omnipotent — who,  outside 
of  an  insane  hospital,  would  think  of  boikfiDf 
and  keeping  up  eternal  fleets  to  meet  the  invader 
and  fight  him  at  sea?  The  idea  would  be  senie- 
less,  if  practicable ;  but  it  would  be  impncti- 
cable.  There  will  never  be  another  naval  actios 
fought  for  the  command  of  the  seas.  There  lai 
been  none  such  fought  since  the  French  sod 
British  fleets  met  off  Ouessant,  in  179dL  This 
is  the  last  instance  of  a  naval  action  fought  opoo 
consent :  all  the  rest  have  been  mere  fatfh>"fc 
and  whipping :  and  there  will  nerer  be  another. 
Fleets  must  approach  equality  before  they  an 
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fight ;  tnd  with  her  fire  hundred  men-of-war 
on  hand,  Great  Britain  ia  too  fiv  ahead  to  he 
orertaken  bj  any  nation,  even  if  any  one  waa 
eenseleas  enoo^  to  incur  her  debt  and  taxes  for 
the  purpoee.  Look  at  Rossia !  building  shipe 
fix>m  the  time  of  Peter  the  Gteal ;  and  the  first 
day  they  were  wanted,  all  aseleaa  and  a  burden ! 
only  to  be  saved  by  the  strongest  fortifications 
in  the  world,  filled  with  the  stroi^geBt  annies  of 
the  world  I  and  all  burnt,  or  aunk,  that  could 
not  be  so  protected.  Great  Britain  is  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  her  position,  to  keep  up 
great  fleets:  the  only  way  to  make  head  against 
them  is  to  avoid  swelling  their  numbers  with 
the  fleets  of  other  nations — avoid  the  Trafalgars, 
Aboukirs,  Copenhagens,  St  Vincents— and  prey 
upon  her  with  cruisers  and  privateers.  It  is 
the  profound  observation  of  Alison,  the  English 
historian  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution 
that  the  American  cruisers  did  the  British  more 
mischief  in  their  two  years'  war  of  1812,  than 
all  the  fleets  of  France  did  during  their  twenty 
years'  war.  What  a  blessing  to  our  country, 
if  American  statesmen  could  only  learn  that  one 
little  sentence  in  AHson. 

The  war  of  1812  taught  American  statesmen 
a  great  lesson ;  but  they  read  it  backwards,  and 
understood  it  the  reverse  of  its  teaching.  It 
taught  the  efScacy  of  cruising— the  inefBcacy 
of  fleets.  American  cruisers,  and  privateers, 
did  immense  mischief  to  British  commerce  and 
shipping :  British  fleets  did  no  mischief  to 
America.  Their  cruisers  did  some  misdiicf— 
their  fleets  none.  And  that  is  the  way  to  read 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  naval  operations  of  the 
war  of  1812.  Cruisers,  to  be  built  when  they 
are  needed  for  use :  not  fleets  to  rot  down  in 
peace,  while  wuting  for  war.  Yet,  for  forty 
years  wo  have  been  building  great  ships — 
frigates  equal  to  ships  of  the  line :  liners, 
nearly  double  the  old  size — 120  guns  instead 
of  seventy-fours.  Eleven  of  these  great  liners 
have  been  built,  merely  to  rot!  at  enormous 
cost  in  the  building,  and  great  continual  cost  to 
delay  the  rotting ;  which,  nevertheless,  goes  on 
with  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  time.  A 
judicious  administrative  economy  would  have 
them  all  broken  up  (to  say  nothing  of  others), 
and  the  serviceable  parts  all  preserved,  to  bo 
built  into  smaller  vessels  when  there  shall  be 
need  for  them.  It  is  forty  years  since  this  sys- 
tem of  building  vessels  for  which  there  was 


no  use,  took  its  oommenoement,  and  tho  cry 
for  more  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginmi^ ;  and  must  continue.  A  history  of  each 
ship  built  in  that  timo— what  the  building  cost  1 
what  the  repairs?  what  the  alterations  ?  what 
the  equipment?  what  the  crew?  and  how  many 
shot  she  fired  at  an  enemy  ?  would  be  a  history 
which  ought  to  be  instructive;  for  it  would 
show  an  incredible  amount  of  money  as  effec- 
tually wasted  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Great  as  this  building  and  rotting  has 
been  for  forty  years  past,  it  must  continue  to 
become  greater.  The  Naval  Academy  is  a  fruit- 
ful mother,  bearing  250  embryo  ofScers  in  her 
womb  at  a  time,  and  all  the  time ;  and  most  of 
them  powerfully  connected:  and  they  must 
have  ships  and  commissions,  when  they  leave 
the  mother's  breast.  They  are  the  diildren  of 
the  country,  and  must  be  provided  for — they 
and  their  children  after  them.  This  academy 
commits  the  government  to  a  great  navy,  as  the 
MUitaiy  AcacUimy  commits  it  to  a  great  army. 
It  is  no  longer  the  wants  of  the  country,  but  of 
the  elevet  of  the  institution  which  must  be 
provided  for ;  and  routine  oflSbers  are  to  take 
all  the  places.  OfScers  are  now  to  be  made  in 
schools,  whether  they  have  any  vocation  for  the 
profession  or  not ;  and  slender  is  the  chance  of 
the  government  to  get  one  that  would  ever  have 
gained  a  commission  by  his  own  exertions.  This 
writer  was  not  a  senator  for  thirty  years,  and 
the  channel  of  incessant  applications  for  cadet 
and  midshipman  jdaces,  without  knowing  the 
motives  on  which  such  i^lications  were  made ; 
and  these  motives  may  be  found  in  three  classes. 
First,  and  most  honorable  would  be  the  case  of 
a  fiither,  who  would  say — ^  I  have  a  son,  a  bright 
boy,  that  I  have  been  educating  for  a  profession, 
but  his  soul  is  on  fire  for  the  army,  or  navy, 
and  I  have  yielded  to  his  wishes,  though  against 
my  own,  and  believe  if  he  gets  the  place,  that 
he  will  not  dishonor  his  country's  flag."  One  of 
the  next  class  would  say — ^  I  have  a  son,  and  he 
is  not  a  bright  boy  (meaning  that  he  is  a  booby), 
and  cannot  take  a  profession,  but  he  would  do 
very  well  in  the  army  or  navy."  Of  the  third 
class,  an  unhappy  father  would  say — ^  I  have  a 
son,  a  smart  boy,  but  wild  (meaning  he  was 
vicious),  and  I  want  to  get  him  in  the  army  or 
navy,  where  he  could  be  disciplined."  These, 
and  the  hereditary  dass  (those  whose  fiithers 
and  grandfathers  have  been  in  the  servioe)  are 
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the  descriptions  of  applicants  for  these  appoint^ 
ments ;  so  that,  it  may  be  seen,  the  chances  are 
three  or  fonr  to  one  against  getting  a  suitable 
subject  for  an  officer ;  and  of  those  who  are 
suitable,  many  resign  soon  after  they  haye  got 
educated  at  public  expense,  and  go  into  civil 
life.  Routine  officers  are,  therefore,  what  may 
be  expected  firom  these  schools— officers  whom 
nature  has.  not  licensed,  and  who  keep  out  of  the 
sendee  those  whom  she  has.  The  finest  nairal 
officers  that  the  world  eyer  saw,  were  bred  in 
the  merchant  seryice;  and  of  that  England, 
Holland,  France,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  are  prooft  $ 
and  none  more  so  than  our  own  country.  The 
world  neyer  saw  a  larger  propiortion  of  able 
commanders  than  our  little  nayy  of  the  Reyolu- 
tion,  and  of  the  Algerine  and  Tripolitan  wars, 
and  the  war  of  1812,  produced.  They  all  came 
(but  few  exceptions)  firom  the  merchant  ser- 
yice ;  and  showed  an  ability  and  zeal  which  no 
school-house  officers  will  eyer  equaL 

Great  Britain  keeps  up  squadrons  in  time  of 
peace,  and  which  is  a  necessity  of  her  insular 
position,  and  of  her  remote  possessions:  we 
must  haye  squadrons  also,  though  no  use  for 
them  abroad,  and  infinitely  better  to  remain  in 
our  own  ports,  and  spend  the  millions  at  home 
which  are  now  spent  abroad.  There  is  not  a  sea 
in  which  our  commerce  is  subject  to  any  danger 
of  a  kind  which  a  man-of-war  would  preyent,  or 
punish,  in  which  a  cruiser  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient All  our  squadrons  are  anomalies,  and 
the  squadron  system  should  be  broken  up. 
The  Home  should  neyer  haye  existed,  and  owes 
its  origin  to  the  least  commendable  period  of 
our  existence;  the  same  of  the  Afiican,  oon- 
ceiyed  at  the  same  time,  put  upon  us  by  treaty, 
under  the  insidious  clause  that  we  could  get  rid 
of  it  in  fiye  years,  and  which  has  already  con- 
tinued near  three  times  fiye ;  and  which  timidity 
and  conseryatism  will  combine  to  perpetuate — 
that  timidity  which  is  the  child  of  temporization, 
and  sees  danger  in  every  change.  As  for  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Brazil,  the  Pacific,  the  East 
India  squadron,  they  are  mere  British  imitations 
without  a  reason  for  the  copy,  and  a  pretext  for 
saying  the  ships  are  at  sea.  The  fact  is,  they 
are  in  comfortable  stations,  doing  nothing,  and 
had  far  better  be  at  home,  and  in  ordinary. 
One  hundred  and  forty  court-martials,  many 
dismissions  without  courts,  and  two  hundred 
eliminations  at  a  single  dash,  proclaim  the  fact 


that  our  nayy  is  idle !  and  that  Hm  iikum 
giyes  rise  to  dissipation,  to  dJwenirioBS,  to  iDiab- 
ordination,  to  quarrels,  to  aocoaatioiis,  to  eovt^ 
martials.  The  body  of  nayal  oOloera  are  ai 
good  as  any  other  dtiiens,  but  idleiMfli  is  a  de- 
stroyer which  no  body  of  mm  can  stand.  We 
haye  no  use  for  a  nayy,  and  nerer  shall  hive; 
yet  we  continue  building  ships  and  bneAf 
officers — ^the  ships  to  rot — the  oiBoers  to  be- 
come ''the  cankers  of  a  oalm  worid  and  a  kpg 


The  Vii^gmia  reeolyes  of  1799-1800  oo  the 
subject  of  a  nayy,  contain  the  right  doctrine  fx 
the  United  States,  eyen  if  the  state  of  the  woril 
had  remained  what  it  was--eyen  if  the  tekgnpk 
and  the  steam-car  had  not  introdnoed  a  newcfa 
in  the  art  of  defensiye  war.  It  ia  the  most  ex- 
pensiye  and  inefficient  of  all  modes  of  mafat. 
Its  cost  is  enormous:  its  results  nothing,  i 
nayal  yictory  decides  nothing  bat  which  skD 
haye  the  other's  ships. 

In  the  twenty  years  of  the  wars  of  tb 
French  reyolution,  Great  Britain  whipped  all  tki 
inimical  fieets  she  could  catch.  She  got  aD 
their  ships ;  and  nothii^  but  their  ships.  Net 
one  of  her  nayal  yictories  had  the  least  efleet 
upon  the  fate  of  the  wars :  land  battles  aioae 
decided  the  fate  of  countries,  and  commanded 
the  issues  of  peace  or  war.  Condudii^  no  wtr, 
they  are  one  of  the  fhutfiil  souroes  of  hrginniag 
wars.  Only  employed  (by  those  who  pooMi 
them)  at  long  interyals,  they  must  be  kept  tap 
the  whole  time.  Enormously  expensiye,  the 
expense  is  etemaL  Armies  can  be  disbanded— 
nayies  must  be  kept  up.  Long  lists  of  oAoeit 
must  be  receiying  pay  when  doing  nothii^ 
Pensions  are  inseparable  fi-om  the  system.  Q<k 
ing  to  sea  in  time  of  peace  is  nothing  but  iwA- 
ing  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment The  annua]  expense  of  our  navy 
now  (all  the  heads  of  expense  incident  to  thi 
establishment  included)  is  some  fifteen  milliflai 
of  dollars :  the  number  of  men  emfdoyed,  it 
some  10,000-'being  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  a  ■sa, 
and  they  nothing  to  do.  The  whole  number  ef 
guns  afioat  is  some  2,000 — which  is  at  the  rate 
of  some  9^,000  a  gun ;  and  they  nothing  in  the 
world  to  shoot  at.  The  expense  of  a  nayy  ie 
enormous.  The  protection  of  oommeroe  k  a 
phrase  incessantly  repeated,  and  of  no  applica- 
tion. Commerce  wants  no  protection  from  men- 
of-war  except  against  piratical  nations;  aad 
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they  are  fewer  now  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago ;  and  some  cmisers  were  then  snffldent 
The  Mediterranean,  which  was  then  the  great 
seat  of  jnracy,  is  now  as  free  from  it  as  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  is.  We  have  no  naval  policy — 
no  system  adapted  by  the  legisktiye  wisdom — 
no  peace  establishment — no  understood  princi- 
ciple  of  action  in  relation  to  a  navy.  All  goes 
by  fits  and  starts.  A  ramor  of  war  is  started: 
more  ships  are  demanded :  a  combined  interest 
supports  the  demand — officers,  contractors,  poli- 
ticians. The  war  does  not  come,  bat  the  ships 
are  built,  and  rot :  and  so  on  in  a  circle  without 
end. 


CHAPTER    CXXXII. 

THE  HOME  8QUADB0N:  ITBINUTILITT  AND 
EXPENSE. 

Early  in  the  session  of  '43-'44^  Mr.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  brought  into  the  House  a  reso- 
lution of  inqiury  into  the  origm,  use,  and  ex- 
pense of  the  home  squadron :  to  which  Mr. 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  proposed  the  further  inquiry 
to  know  what  service  that  squadron  had  per- 
formed since  it  had  been  created.  In  support 
of  his  proposition,  Mr.  Hale  said : 

^  He  believed  they  were  indebted  to  this  ad- 
ministration for  the  home  squadron.  The  whole 
sixteen  vessels  which  composed  that  squadron 
were  said  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  coasting 
trade ;  and  though  the  portion  of  the  country 
from  which  he  came  was  deeply  concerned  in 
the  coasting  trade,  yet  he  himself  was  convinced 
that  many  of  those  vessels  might  be  dispensed 
with.  If  this  information  were  laid  before  the 
House,  they  would  have  something  tangible  on 
which  to  lay  their  hands,  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment and  reform.  He  wanted  this  information 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  House 
where  an  enormous  expense  might  be  cut  down, 
without  endangering  any  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Gentlemen  had  talked  about  being 
prepared  with  a  sufficient  navy  to  meet  and  con- 
tend with  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain; 
but  had  they  any  idea  of  the  outlay  which  was 
required  to  support  such  a  navy  ?  The  expense 
of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  be- 
tween eighty  and  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  We  were  not  in  want  of  such  a 
great  naval  establishment  to  make  ourselves 
respected  at  home  or  abroad.  General  Jackson 
alone  had  produced  an  impression  iqK>n  one  of 


the  oldest  nations  of  Europe,  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  this  administration  to  do  with 
ti»  assistance  of  all  the  navies  m  the  world." 

Mr.  Jared  IngersoU  was  in  favor  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy,  but  thought  the  process 
ought  to  begin  in  the  civil  and  diplomatic  de- 
partment— ^in  the  Congress  itself,  and  in  the  ex- 
penses it  allowed  for  multiplied  nussions  abroad 
and  incessant  changes  in  the  incumbents.  With 
respect  to  abuses  in  the  naval  expenditures,  he 
said: — 

^  He  had  no  knowledge  of  his  own  on  this 
subject ;  but  he  had  learned  firom  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  navy,  that  in  the  navy-yards,  in  the 
equipment  of  ships,  by  the  waste  and  extravar 
gance  caused  by  allowing  officers  to  rebuild 
ships  when  they  pleased,  and  the  loss  on  the 
provisions  of  ships  just  returned  from  sea,  which 
nave  been  taken  or  thrown  away,  the  greatest 
abuses  have  been  practised,  which  have  assisted 
in  swelling  up  the  naval  expenditures  to  their 
present  enormous  amount" 

Mr.  Adams  differed  Arom  Mr.  IngersoU  in  the 
scheme  of  beginning  retrenchment  on  the  dvil 
list,  and  presented  the  army  and  the  navy  as 
the  two  great  objects  of  wasteful  expenditure, 
and  the  points  at  which  reform  ought  to  b^n, 
and  especially  with  retrenching  this  home  squad- 
ron, for  which  he  had  voted  in  1841,  but  now 
condemned.    He  said : 

"  The  gentleman  gave  the  House,  undoubtedly, 
a  great  deal  of  instruction  as  to  the  manner  m 
which  it  should  carry  out  retrenchment  and  re- 
form, and  finally  elect  a  President ;  but  his  re- 
marks did  not  happen  to  apply  to  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire ;  for  he 
led  them  away  firom  that  motion,  and  told  them, 
in  substance,  that  it  was  not  the  nine  million  m 
dollars  askea  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
— and  he  did  not  uiow  how  much  asked  for  the 
army — ^that  was  to  be  retrenched.  Oh,  no! 
The  army  and  the  navy  were  not  the  great  ex- 
penses of  this  naUon ;  it  was  not  by  curtailing 
the  military  and  naval  expenditures  that  econo- 
my was  to  be  obtained ;  but  by  beginning  with 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  And  what  was 
the  comparison,  to  come  to  dollars  and  cents,  be- 
tween the  expenses  of  that  House  and  the  Navy 
Department  f  Why,  the  gentleman,  with  all  his 
exi^geerating  eloquence,  hi^  made  the  executive, 
legishtive,  and  judicial  powers  of  the  country, 
to  cost  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars  ;  while 
the  estimates  for  the  na^  were  nine  millions,  to 
enable  our  ships  to  go  abroad  and  display  the 
stripes  and  stars.  And  for  what  purpose  was  it 
necessary  to  have  this  home  squadron  ?  Was 
the  great  maritime  power  of  the  earth  in  sudi  a 
position  towards  us  as  to  authorise  us  to  expeei 
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a  hostUo  British  Bquadron  on  oar  coasts  ?  No ; 
he  beliercd  not  Then  what  was  this  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars  wanted  for  ?  There  was  a  state- 
ment, two  years  ago,  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  in  which  they  were  told  that 
our  present  navy,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  was  only  as  one  to  eight— that 
is,  that  the  British  navy  was  eight  times  as 
lai^  as  ours.  Now,  in  that  year  eight  millions 
of  dollars  was  asked  for  for  the  navy ;  the  r^ 
pMt  of  the  present  year  asks  for  nine  millions. 
This  report  contained  the  principle  that  we  must 
go  on  to  increase  our  navy  until  it  is  at  least 
one-half  as  krge  as  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
what,  then,  was  the  proportion  of  additional  ex- 
pense we  must  incur  to  arrive  at  that  result  ? 
Vr hy,  four  times  eight  are  thirty-two ;  so  that 
it  will  take  an  annual  expenditure  of  thirty-two 
millions  to  ^ve  us  a  navy  half  as  large  as  that 
of  Great  Bntain.  IfJ  however,  eentlemen  were 
to  go  on  in  this  way,  $3^000,000— nay, 
950,000,000  would  not  be  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  navy.  He  expressed  his  Kp- 
proval  of  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  his  gratification  that  it  had 
come  from  such  a  quarter — a  quarter  whidi  was 
BO  deeply  interested  in  having  a  due  protection 
for  their  mercantile  navy  and  their  coasting 
trade,  by  the  establishment  of  a  home  squadron. 
At  the  time  the  homo  squadron  was  m*st  pro- 
posed, he  was,  himself  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was 
adopted  with  but  very  little  opposition;  and 
the  reason  was,  because  the  House  did  not  un- 
derstand it  at  that  time.  It  looked  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  It  looked  more  particularly  to 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  (the  honorable  gen- 
tleman was  understood  to  say),  provided  she 
took  the  island  of  Cuba.  He  saw  no  necessity 
for  a  large  navy,  unless  it  was  to  insult  other 
nations,  &r  taking  possession  of  their  territory 
in  time  of  peace.  What  was  the  good,  he  asked, 
of  a  navy  which  cost  the  country  89.000,000  a 
vear,  compared  with  what  was  done  there  in  the 
legislative  department  of  the  nation  ?  He  ex- 
pressed his  ardent  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Cave  Johnson],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  McKay] — 
now  the  chairman  of  the  Oonunittce  of  Ways 
and  Means — would  persevere  in  the  same  spirit 
that  marked  their  conduct  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  still  advocate  reductions  in  the  army 
and  the  navy." 

Mr.  Hale  replied  to  the  several  gentlemen 
who,  without  offering  a  word  in  favor  of  the 
utility  of  this  domestic  squadron,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  it  up ;  and  who,  without  denying 
the  great  abuse  and  extravagance  in  the  naval 
disbursements,  were  endeavoring  to  prevent 
their  correction  by  startmg  smaller  game — and 
that  smaller  game  not  to  be  pursued,  and  bagged, 
but  merely  started  to  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the 


was  ravaging  the  flekk. 


great  monster  which 
Thus:— 

"  He  believed  that  the  greatest  abases  ex- 
isted in  every  department  of  the  government, 
and  that  the  extravagances  of  all  required  eor- 
rection.  Look  at  the  army  of  8,000  men  oi^. 
kept  up  at  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  $1,000 
for  each  man.  Was  not  this  a  cryiitg  abase  Uvt 
ought  to  be  corrected?  Why.  if  the  propositioi 
had  succeeded  to  increase  the  army  to  20,000 
men,  the  expenditure  at  this  rate  woold  Im 
been  twenty  millions  annually.  If  any  gentkna 
knew  of  the  existence  of  abuses,  let  him  brae 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  he  wodd 
vote  not  only  for  the  proper  inqobry  into  then, 
but  to  apply  the  remedy.  In  rewd  to  tUi 
home  squadron,  he  beggea  leave  to  disclaim  wkj 
of  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  gentlemi 
from  Massachusetts.  In  oflbring  his  lesobitioi 
he  had  no  reference  to  Cuba,  or  any  thing  tim 
suggested  by  the  gentleman.  He  wanted  thi 
House  and  the  country  to  look  at  it  as  tbi 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  presented  it  to  their 
view.  As  to  the  pretence  that  it  was  intcnM 
for  the  protection  of  the  coasting  trade,  it  wm 
a  most  idle  one.  He  wished  the  gentleaei 
from  Mune  fthe  State  most  laigely  intacfltel 
in  that  trade)  to  say  whether  they  needed  wkj 
such  protection.  He  would  answer  for  then, 
and  say  that  they  did  not  He  himself  fifw 
among  those  who  were  extensively  ei^iged  ia 
the  coasting  trade,  and  part  oAls  property  vii 
invested  in  it  He  could,  therefore,  speak  with 
some  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  andne  hesitsted 
not  to  say,  that  the  idea  <^  keeping  up  thii 
squadron  for  its  protection  was  a  most  prepot> 
terous  and  idle  one.  Sir,  said  he,  the  navy  Im 
been  the  pet  child  of  the  nation,  and,  like  all  other 
pet  children,  has  run  away  with  the  whole  pstii- 
monial  estate.  If  it  were  found  that  the  best 
interest  of  the  country  required  the  maintemm 
of  the  home  squadron,  then  he  would  go  for  it; 
but  if  it  were  found  to  be  utterly  useless^  as  hi 
believed,  then  he  was  decidedly  against  it  But 
he  would  give  this  further  notice ;  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  stop  here ;  that  wh^  the  appro- 
priations should  come  up,  he  intended  to  pci^ 
pose  to  limit  those  apivopriatkms  to  a  sm 
sufficient  only  to  support  Uie  squadron  ^jti"—^ 
in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  entir^y  oaeta 
for  this  country  to  endeavor  to  contend  with 
monarehies  in  keeping  up  the  pageantry  of  i 
I  naval  establishment." 

The  proposed  inquiry  produced  no  itfoh, 
only  ending  in  demonstrating  what  was  wdl 
known  to  the  older  members,  namely,  the 
difficulty,  and  almost  impossibility  of  introdocin; 
any  reform,  or  economy  into  the  administiation 

'  of  any  department  of  the  government  unless  the 
Executive  takes  the  lead.    And  of  this  troth  i 

I  striking  instance  occurred  at  this 
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upon  this  sulyeet.  The  ezeeutiye  gOTemment^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  had  made  a  lawless  expenditure  of 
about  9700,000  during  the  recess  of  Congress ; 
and  Congress  under  a  moral  duress^  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  that  expenditure  as  its  own,  and 
make  it  good.  When  the  clause  in  the  naral 
appropriaiion  bill  for  covering  this  item,  was 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Ezra  Dean,  of  Ohio^ 
stood  up  and  said : 

"  It  was  nothing  loss  than  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations to  tl^  amount  of  Q750,000  which 
had  been  expended  by  the  department  in  virtue 
of  its  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  without  the 
sanction  of  any  law  whatever;  and  the  House  was 
called  on  to  approve  this  proceeding.  He  had 
supposed  that  any  department  which  took  upon 
itself  the  power  of  expending  the  public  money, 
without  authority  of  law,  would  luivo  been  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  rebuke  of  Confess.  Ho 
had  supposed  that  this  would  have  oeen  a  re- 
form Congress,  and  that  all  the  abuses  of  this 
administration  would  be  ferreted  out  and  cor- 
rected ;  but  in  this  he  had  been  grievously  dis- 
appointed. He  had  endeavored  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  House  to  take  up  the  navy  retrench- 
ment bill,  which  would  correct  all  these  abuses, 
but  he  had  been  mistaken;  and  so  far  from 
bedng  able  to  get  the  bill  before  the  House,  he 
had  been  unable  even  to  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  taking  it  up.  There 
was  great  reason  for  this.  This  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  been  for  the  last  two  years  the  great 
vortex  which  had  swallowed  up  two-thirds  of 
the  revenues  of  the  government.  In  1840,  a 
law  was  passed  that  no  money  should  be  ex- 
pended for  the  building  of  slups  without  the 
express  sanction  of  Congress ;  and  yet,  in  de- 
fiance of  this  law,  the  Navy  Department  had 
ffone  on  to  build  an  iron  steamship  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  six  sloops-of-war;  and  he  was  told 
that  part  of  the  appropriatfons  m  this  bill  were 
to  complete  these  vessels.  Mr.  D.  then  spoke 
of  the  utter  usclessness  of  these  steamships  on 
the  western  waters,  and  referred  to  the  number 
of  ships  that  were  now  rotting  for  want  of  use, 
both  on  tlie  stocks  and  laid  up  in  ordinary; 
and  particularly  referred  to  the  magnificent  ship 
Delaware,  which  had  just  returned  from  a  cruise, 
and  was  dismantled,  and  laid  up  to  rot  at  Nor- 
folk, while  the  department  was  clamorous  for 
buililing  more  ships.  There  were  not  only 
more  ships  now  built  and  building  than  could 
bo  used,  but  there  were  three  times  as  many 
officers  as  could  be  employed.  There  were  96 
commanders,  with  salaries  of  $3,500  a-vear, 
while  there  was  only  employment  for  38  of 
them ;  and  there  were  68  captains,  while  there 
was  only  empk>yment  for  but  18.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  number  of  officers  wuting  orders, 
and  on  leave  of  absence,  and  said  that    the 
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country  would  be  astonished  to  learn,  that  for 
such  officers,  the  country  was  now  paying 
$283,700  a  year;  and  tha^  by  referring  to  the 
records  of  the  Navy  Depulment,  it  would  be 
found  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  more  than 
half  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  were  drawing 
their  pay  and  emoluments  while  at  home,  on  leave 
of  absence,  or  waiting  orders.  Mr.  D.  spoke  ol 
many  other  abuses  in  the  navy,  which  he  said 
required  correction,  and  expressed  his  great  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  been  aole  to  get  the  House 
to  act  on  his  navy  retrenchment  bUL" 

Mr.  McKay,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
whose  duty  it  became  to  present  this  item  in 
the  appropriation  bill,  f^y  admitted  its  ill^ality 
and  wastefulness ;  but  plead  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  its  payment,  as  the  money  had 
been  earned  by  work  and  labor  done  on  the 
faith  of  the  government,  and  to  withhold  pay- 
ment would  be  a  wrong  to  laborers,  and  no  pun- 
ishment to  the  officers  who  had  occasioned  the 
illegal  expenditure.  A  high  officer  had  done 
this  wrong.  He  was  ready  to  join  in  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  him :  but  to  repudiate  the  debt, 
and  leave  laboring  people  without  pay  for 
their  work  and  materials  was  what  he  could  not 
do.  And  thus  ended  the  session  with  sanction- 
mg  an  abuse  of  $700,000  in  one  item  in  the 
navy,  wluch  session  had  opened  with  a  manly 
attempt  to  correct  some  of  its  extravagances. 
And  thus  have  ended  all  similar  attempts  since. 
A  powerful  combined  interest  pushes  forward 
an  augmented  navy,  without  regard  to  any  ob- 
ject but  their  own  interest  in  it  First,  the 
politicians  who  raise  a  clamor  of  war  at  the  re- 
turn of  each  presidential  canvass,  and  a  cry  for 
ships  to  carry  it  on.  Next,  the  naval  officers, 
who  are  always  in  favor  of  more  ships  to  give 
more  commands.  And,  thirdly,  the  contractors 
who  are  to  build  these  ships,  and  get  rich  upon 
their  contracts.  These  three  parties  combine 
to  build  ships,  and  Congress  becomes  a  helpless 
instrument  in  their  hands.  The  friends  of 
economy,  and  of  a  wise  national  policy,  wluch 
prefers  cruisers  and  privateers  to  ships  of  the 
line,  may  deliver  their  complaints  in  vain.  Ship 
building,  and  ship  rotting,  goes  on  unchecked, 
and  even  with  aocelorate4  speed;  and  must 
continue  to  so  go  on  until  the  enormity  of  the 
abuse  produces  a  revulsion  which,  in  curing  the 
abuse  may  nearly  kill  the  navy  itsel£ 
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CHAPTER  CXXXIII. 

PSOFESSOB  M0B8E:    HIS    ELEGTBO-ICAGNSTIO 
TELSGBAPH. 

OoMMUNxcATioN  of  intelligenoe  hy  concerted 
signals  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  hy  all, 
except  the  white  race,  remains  where  it  was  six 
thousand  years  ago.  The  smokes  raised  on  sue- 
cessiye  hills  to  giye  warning  of  the  approach  of 
strangers,  or  enemies,  were  found  to  be  the 
same  by  Fremont  in  his  western  explorations 
which  were  described  by  Herodotus  as  used  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  barbarian  nations  of 
his  time :  the  white  race  alone  has  made  ad- 
Tances  upon  that  rude  and  imperfect  mode  of 
communication,  and  brought  the  art  to  a  mar- 
vellous perfection,  but  only  after  the  interven- 
tion of  thousands  of  years.  It  was  not  until 
the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks,  that  the  very 
limited  intelligenoe  between  the  besieged  in  a 
city  and  their  friends  outside,  was  established 
by  the  telegraph :  and  it  was  not  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution  that  that  mode 
of  intelligence  was  applied  to  the  centre  and  to 
the  circumference  of  a  country :  and  at  that 
point  it  was  stationary  for  fifty  years.  It  was 
reserved  for  our  own  day,  and  our  own  country 
to  make  the  improvement  whidi  annihilates 
distance,  which  disregards  weather  and  dark- 
ness, and  which  rivals  the  tongue  and  the  pen 
in  the  precision  and  infinitude  of  its  messages. 
Dr.  Franklin  first  broached  the  idea  of  using 
electricity  for  conmiunicating  intelligence: 
Professor  Morse  gave  practical  application  to 
his  idea.  This  gentleman  was  a  portrait  painter 
by  profession,  and  had  been  to  Europe  to  per- 
fect himself  in  his  art.  Returning  in  the  au- 
tumn of  183^  and  while  making  the  voyage,  the 
recent  discoveries  and  experiments  in  electro- 
magnetism,  and  the  affinity  of  electricity  to 
magnetism,  or  rather  their  probable  identity, 
became  a  subject  of  casual  conversation  between 
himself  and  a  few  of  the  passengers.  It  had 
recently  been  discovered  that  an  electric  spark 
could  be  obtained  from  a  magnet,  and  this  dis- 
covery had  introduced  a  new  branch  of  science, 
to  wit:  magneto-electricity.  Dr.  Franklin's 
experiments  on  the  velocity  of  electricity,  ex- 


oeedhig  that  of  light,  and  exceediag  180,000 
miles  in  a  moment,  the  feasibility  of  makii^ 
electricity  the  means  of  telegraphic  interoourse, 
that  is  to  say  of  writing  at  a  distance,  stnd: 
him  with  great  force,  and  became  tlie  afaeorfaing 
subject  of  his  meditations.  The  idea  of  tdfr- 
graphing  by  electricity  was  new  to  him.  F<»- 
tnnately  he  did  not  know  that  some  emincii 
phibsophers  had  before  conceived  the  same  idea^ 
but  without  inventing  a  plan  by  whidi  tb 
thought  could  be  realized.  Knowing  noUiiog 
of  their  ideas,  he  was  not  embarraaaed  or  in- 
peded  by  the  felse  li^ts  of  their  »y!ffftmkffff,  is 
the  idea  was  original  with  him,  so  was  his  pba. 
All  previous  modes  of  telegraphing  had  beci 
by  evanescent  signs :  the  distinctive  feature  of 
Morse's  plan  was  the  self-recording  proper^  of 
the  apparatus,  with  its  ordinarily  hisepanUe 
characteristic  of  audible  dicks,  answering  tbe 
purposes  of  speech;  for,  in  impressiii^  tk 
characters,  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  ma^ 
nery  gave  notice  of  each  that  wias  strnd^  ai 
well  understood  by  the  practised  ear  as  the  re- 
corded language  was  by  the  eye.  In  this  he 
became  the  inventor  of  a  new  art — the  art  of 
telegraphic  recording,  or  imprinting  characten 
telegraphically. 

Mr.  Morse  then  had  his  invention  complete 
in  his  head,  and  his  labor  then  begun  to  oaa- 
struct  the  machmery  and  types  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  in  which  having  succeeded  to  the  entire 
satisfection  of  a  limited  number  <^  observers  in 
the  years  1836  and  '37,  he  hdd  it  before  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1838,  made  an  exhibit  of  tti 
working  before  a  committee,  and  received  a  &- 
vorable  report  Much  time  was  then  lost  ia 
vain  efforts  to  procure  patents  in  England  and 
France,  and  returning  to  Congress  in  184SL  ta 
appropriation  of  $30,000  was  asked  for  to  en- 
able the  inventor  to  test  his  discovery  on  a  line 
of  forty  miles,  between  Washington  and  Bahi- 
more.  The  appropriation  was  granted — tbe 
preparations  completed  by  the  spring  of  184^ 
and  messages  exchanged  instantaneously  be- 
tween the  two  points.  The  line  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  New  York,  and  since  so  multiplied, 
that  the  Morse  electro-magnetic  telegraph  sov 
works  over  80,000  miles  in  America  and  50,000 
in  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  marvellous  reaolts 
of  science,  putting  people  who  are  thousands  of 
miles  apart  in  instant  communication  with  tbe 
accuracy  of  a  feceto  face  conreraation.    Ita 
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wonderful  ad?«atftge8  are  felt  in  social,  political, 
commercial  and  militarj  communications,  and, 
in  coiganetion  with  the  steam  car,  is  destined  to 
woriL  a  total  revolution  in  the  art  of  defensiTe 
war&re.  It  puts  an  end  to  defensiye  war  en 
the  ocean,  to  the  necessity  of  fortifications,  ex- 
cept to  delaj  for  a  few  days  the  homhardment 
of  a  city.  The  approach  of  mvaders  upon  any 
point,  telegraphed  through  the  country,  brings 
down  in  the  flying  cars  myriads  of  dtiaen  sol- 
diers,  arms  in  hand  and  provisions  in  abundance, 
to  overwhelm  with  numbers  any  possible  invad- 
ing force.  It  will  dispense  with  fleets  and  stand- 
ing armies,  and  all  the  vast,  cumbrous,  and  ex- 
pensive madiinery  of  a  modem  army.  Far  from 
dreading  an  invasion,  the  telegraph  and  the  car 
may  defy  and  dare  it — ^may  invite  any  number 
of  foreign  troops  to  land — and  assure  the  whole 
of  them  of  death  or  captivity,  from  myriads  of 
volunteers  launched  upon  them  hourly  from  the 
first  moment  of  landing  until  the  last  invader  is 
ft  corpse  OT  a  pnson^r. 


CHAPTER   CXXXIT. 

FBEM0NT8  SECOND  SXPEDITIOH. 

<<  The  government  deserves  credit  for  the  zeal 
with  which  it  has  pursued  geographical  dis- 
covery." Such  is  the  remark  which  a  leading 
paper  made  upon  the  discoveries  of  Fremont)  on 
his  return  from  his  second  expedition  to  the 
Great  West ;  and  such  is  the  renuurk  which  all 
writers  will  make  upon  all  his  discoveries  who 
write  history  from,  public  documents  and  out- 
side views.  With  all  Buch  writers  the  expedi- 
tions of  Fremont  vrill  be  credited  to  the  zmI  of 
the  government  for  the  promotion  of  science ; 
as  if  the  government  under  which  he  acted  had 
conceiiM  and  planned  these  expeditions,  as  Mr. 
Jefierson  did  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  then 
selected  this  young  ofBcer  to  carry  into  effect 
the  instructions  delivered  to  him.  How  far  such 
history  would  be  true  in  relation  to  the  first  ex- 
pedition, which  terminated  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, has  been  seen  in  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  origin  of  that  imdertaking^ 
and  whidi  leaves  the  government  innocent  of  its 
conception ;  and,  therefore^  not  entitied  to  the 


credit  ci  its  authorship^  hot  only  to  the  merit  of 
permitting  it.  In  the  second,  and  greater  est- 
pedition,  from  which  great  political  as  well  as 
scientific  results  have  flovred,  theur  merit  is 
still  less ;  for,  while  equally  innocent  of  its  con- 
ception, they  were  not  equally  passive  to  its 
performance — countermanding  the  expedition 
after  it  had  b^gun ;  and  lavishing  censure  upon 
the  adventurous  young  explorer  for  his  manner 
of  undertaking  it  The  fiu^  was^  that  his  first 
expedition  barely  finished,  Mr.  Fremont  sought 
and  obtained  orders  for  a  second  one,  and  was 
on  the  frontier  of  Missouri  with  his  command 
when  orders  arrived  at  St.  Louis  to  stop  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  made  a  military 
equipment  which  the  peaceful  nature  of  his  geo- 
grai^cal  pursuit  did  not  require !  as  if  Indians 
did  not  kill  and  rob  scientific  men  as  well  as 
others  if  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves. 
The  particular  point  of  compbunt  was  that  he 
had  taken  a  small  mountun  howitser,  in  addi- 
tion to  hiB  rifles:  and  which,  he  was  informed, 
was  charged  to  him,  although  it  had  been  fur- 
nished upon  a  r^fular  requisition  on  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Arsenal  at  St  Louis,  tkpptored 
by  the  conmiander  of  the  military  department 
(Colonel,  afterwards  General  Kearney).  Mr. 
Fremont  had  left  St  Louisj  and  was  at  the 
frontier,  Mrs.  Fr6mont  being  requested  to  ex- 
amine the  letters  that  came  after  him,  and  for- 
ward those  which  he  ought  to  receive.  She 
read  the  countermanding  orders,  and  detuned 
them  I  and  Fremont  knew  nothing  of  their  ex- 
istence until  after  he  had  returned  frcmi  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  and  eventful  expeditions  of 
modem  times-r-one  to  which  the  United  States 
are  indebted  (among  other  things)  for  the  pr^ 
sent  ownership  of  California,  instead  of  seeing  it 
a  British  possession.  The  writer  of  this  View, 
who  was  then  in  St  Louis,  i^qiunoved  of  the 
course  which  his  dau^ter  had  taken  (for  she 
had  stopped  the  orders  before  he  knew  of  it) ; 
and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  department  con- 
demning the  recall,  repulsing  tiie  reprimand 
which  had  been  kvished  upon  Fremont,  and  de- 
manding a  courtHnartial  for  him  when  he  should 
return.  The  Secretary  at  War  was  then  Mr. 
James  Madison  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
chief  of  the  Topogn4>hical  corps  the  same  as 
now  (Cdonel  Aborts),  himself  an  ofSce  man, 
sorroonded  by  West  Point  offioerii  to  whose 
parsnit  of  easy  service  Frtoomt's  adventaioua 
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expeditions  was  a  reproach ;  and  in  conformity 
to  whose  opinions  the  secretary  seemed  to  have 
acted.  On  Fremont's  return,  upwards  of  a  year 
afterwards,  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  was  Secretary  at  War,  and  receired  the 
young  explorer  with  all  honor  and  friendship, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  brevet  of  captain  from 
President  Tyler.  And  such  is  the  inside  view 
of  this  piece  of  history — ^very  different  from 
what  documentary  eridence  would  make  it. 

To  complete  his  survey  across  the  continent, 
on  the  line  of  travel  between  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  tide-water  region  of  the  Columbia, 
was  Fremont's  object  in  this  expedition;  and 
it  was  all  that  he  had  obtained  orders  for  doing ; 
but  only  a  small  part,  and  to  his  mind,  an  insig- 
nificant part,  of  what  he  proposed  doing.  Peo- 
ple had  been  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  be- 
fore, and  his  ambition  was  not  limited  to  making 
tracks  where  others  had  made  them  before  hiuL 
There  was  a  vast  region  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  whole  western  slope  of  our 
continent— of  which  but  little  was  known ;  and 
oi  that  little,  nothing  with  the  accuracy  of 
science.  All  that  vast  region,  more  than  seven 
hundred  miles  square — equal  to  a  great  king- 
dom in  Europe — was  an  unknown  land — a 
sealed  book,  which  he  longed  to  open,  and  to 
read.  Leaving  the  frontier  of  Missouri  in  May, 
1843,  and  often  diverging  from  his  route  for  the 
sake  of  expanding  his  field  of  observation,  he 
had  arrived  in  the  tide-water  region  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  month  of  November ;  and  had  then 
completed  the  whole  service  which  his  orders 
embraced.  He  might  then  have  returned  upon 
his  tracks,  or  been  brought  home  by  sea,  or 
hunted  the  most  pleasant  path  for  getting  back ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  routine  officer,  satisfied  with 
fulfilling  an  order,  he  would  have  done  so.  Not 
so  the  young  explorer  who  held  his  diploma 
from  Nature,  and  not  from  the  United  States' 
Military  Academy.  He  was  at  Fort  Vancouver, 
guest  of  the  hospitable  Dr.  McLaughlin,  Governor 
of  the  British  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company ;  and 
obtainfd  from  him  all  possible  information  upon 
his  intended  line  of  return — ^iaithfrdly  given,  but 
which  proved  to  be  disastrously  erroneous  in  its 
leading  and  governing  feature.  A  southeast 
route  to  cross  the  great  unknown  r^on  diago- 
nally through  its  heart  (making  a  line  from  the 
Lower  Columbia  to  the  Upper  Colorado  of  the 
Gulf  of  Calfomia),  was  his  line  of  return: 


twenty-five  men  (the  same  who  had  < 
him  from  the  United  States)  and  a  hmidrH! 
horses,  were  his  equipment ;  and  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  winter  the  time  of  starting— aH  with- 
out a  guide,  relying  upon  their  gmis  ftr  rap- 
port ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  their  horaei 
— such  as  should  give  oat !  for  (ine  that  cobM 
carry  a  man,  or  a  pack,  ooold  not  he  spared  fiir 
food. 

All  the  mi^  up  to  that  time  had  shows  Urn 
region  traversed  from  east  to  west-^OD  tte 
base  of  the  Rodcy  Mountains  to  the  Bay  of  te 
Francisco— by  a  great  river  called  the  Buemk 
Ventura:  which  may  be  translated,  the  Good 
Chance.  Governor  McLaughlin  behered  in  tte 
existence  of  this  river,  and  made  oat  a  taa^ 
tural  manuscript  map  to  show  its  plaoe  ad 
course.  Fremont  believed  in  it^  and  his  pin 
was  to  reach  it  before  the  dead  of  winter,  ad 
then  hybemate  upon  it.  As  a  great  river,  W 
knew  that  it  must  have  some  rich  bottoias; 
covered  with  wood  and  grsM,  where  the  viU 
animals  would  collect  and  shelter,  when  tbe 
snows  and  freezing  winds  drore  them  from  the 
plains :  and  with  these  animals  to  live  on,  and 
grass  for  the  horses,  and  wood  for  fires,  he  ex- 
pected to  avoid  suffering,  if  not  to  enjoy  eoo-. 
fort,  during  his  solitary  sojourn  in  that  remote 
and  profound  wilderness.  He  proceeded— soon 
encountered  deep  snows  which  impeded  pro- 
gress upon  the  high  lands  descended  into  & 
low  country  to  the  left  (afterwards  known  to 
be  the  Great  Basin,  from  which  no  water  issues 
to  any  sea) — skirted  an  enormous  chain  of 
mountain  on  the  right)  luminous  with  glitteriif 
white  snow— saw  strange  Indians,  w1k>  mortl) 
fled-^ound  a  desert— no  Buena  Ventura:  and 
death  fh>m  cold  and  &mine  staring  him  in  the 
fiioe.  The  failure  to  find  the  river,  or  tidings  cf 
it,  and  the  possibility  of  its  existence  aeenuif 
to  be  forbid  by  the  structure  of  the  coantrr. 
and  hybernation  in  the  inhospitable  desert  beiaf 
impossible,  and  the  question  being  that  of  Efc 
and  death,  some  new  plan  QicoiDd\xt  became  ia- 
dispensable.  His  celestial  observations  toMlua 
that  he  was  in  the  latitude  of  the  Bay  of  Sta 
Francisco,  and  only  seventy  miles  from  it  Bat 
what  miles !  up  and  down  that  snowy  mom- 
tain  which  the  Indians  told  him  no  men  eonU 
cross  in  the  winter— which  would  have  snow 
upon  it  as  deep  as  the  trees,  and  places  where 
people  would  slip  ofi^  and  fall  half  a  mile  at  • 
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time; — a  fitte  which  actutlly  befell  a  muk^ 
packed  with  the  prodous  bmdeii  of  botanical 
specimens,  collected  along  a  traTel  of  two  thou- 
sand miles.  No  reward  could  induce  an  Indian 
to  become  a  guide  in  the  perilous  adyenture  of 
crossing  this  mountain.  All  recoiled  and  fled 
from  the  adrenture.  It  was  attempted  without 
a  guide—in  the  dead  of  winter— accomplished 
in  forty  days — the  men  and  suniTing  horses — 
a  wofbl  procession,  crawling  along  one  by  one : 
skeleton  men  leading  skeleton  horses — snd  ar- 
riTing  at  Suter's  Settlement  in  the  beautiful  yal- 
ley  of  the  Sacramento;  and  where  a  genial 
warmth,  and  budding  flowers,  and  trees  in  foli- 
age, and  grassy  ground,  and  flowing  streams, 
and  comfortable  food,  made  a  fiury  contrast 
with  the  fiunine  and  freezing  they  had  en- 
countered, and  the  lofty  Sierra  Newida  ;f hich 
they  had  cUmbed.  Here  he  rested  and  recruited; 
and  from  this  point,  and  by  way  of  Monterey, 
the  first  tidings  were  heard  of  the  party  since 
leaving  Fort  Vancouver. 

Another  long  progress  to  the  south,  skurtmg 
the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  noble  valley  of  Uie  San 
Joaquin,  counterpart  to  that  of  the  Sacramento ; 
when  crossing  through  a  gap,  and  turning  to 
the  left^  he  skirted  the  Great  Basin ;  and,  by 
many  deviations  from  the  right  line  home,  levied 
incessant  contributions  to  science  from  expanded 
lands,  not  described  before.  In  this  eventful 
exploration  all  the  great  features  of  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent  were  brought  to  light — 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  Utah  Lake,  the  Little 
Salt  Lake;  at  all  which  places,  then  desert, 
the  Mormons  now  are ;  the  Sierra  Nevada,  then 
solitary  in  the  snow,  now  crowded  with  Ameri- 
cans, digging  gold  fh>m  its  flanks ;  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
then  alive  with  wild  horses,  elk,  deer,  and  wild 
fowls,  now  smiling  with  American  cultivation ; 
the  Great  Basin  itself  and  its  contents;  the 
Three  Parks;  the  approximation  of  the  great 
rivers  which,  rising  t<^ther  in  the  central  region 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  go  off  east  and  west, 
towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun : — all 
these,  and  other  strange  features  of  a  new  region, 
more  Asiatic  than  American,  were  brought  to 
light,  and  revealed  to  public  view  in  the  results 
of  this  exploration.  Eleven  months  he  was 
never  out  of  sight  of  snow;  and  sometimes, 
fVeesing  with  cold,  would  look  down  upon  a 


sunny  valley,  warm  with  genial  heat;— some* 
times  itanting  with  the  summer^s  heat,  would 
look  up  at  the  eternal  snows  which  crowned 
the  neighboring  mountain.  But  it  was  not  then 
that  California  was  secured^to  the  Union — ^to 
the  greatest  power  of  the  New  World — to  which 
it  ci  right  belonged :  but  it  ms  the  flirst  step 
towards  the  acquisition,  and  the  one  that  led  to 
it.  That  second  expedition  led  to  a  third,  just 
in  time  to  snatch  the  golden  California  from  the 
hands  of  the  British,  ready  to  clutch  it  But 
of  this  hereafter.  Fremont's  second  expedition 
was  now  over.  He  had  left  the  United  States 
a  fugitive  fix>m  lus  government^  and  returned 
with  a  name  that  went  over  Europe  and  America, 
and  with  discoveries  bearing  finiit  which  the 
civilized  world  is  now  enjoying. 


CHAPTER    CXXXV. 

TEXAS  ANNEXATION:  SBCBET  ORIGIN;  BOLD 
INTBieUE  rOB  THE  PBBBIDENOY. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-'3,  nearly  two  years  before 
the  presidential  election,  there  i^peared  in  a 
Baltimore  newspaper  an  elaborately  composed 
letter  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  written  by 
Mr.  Gilmer,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Vir- 
ginia, urging  the  immediate  annexation,  as  ne- 
cessary to  forestall  the  designs  of  Great  Britain 
upon  that  young  country.  These  designs,  it  was 
alleged,  aimed  at  a  political  and  military  dom- 
ination on  our  south-western  border,  with  a 
view  to  abolition  and  hostile  movements  agunst 
us ;  and  thQ^praetical  part  of  the  letter  was  an 
earnest  q)peal  to  the  American  people  to  annex 
the  Texas  republic  immediately,  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  such  great  cabmities.  This 
letter  was  a  dap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  political  horizon  to 
announce  or  portend  it.  Great  Britain  had 
given  no  symptom  of  any  disposition  to  war 
upon  us,  or  to  excite  insurrection  amqpg  our 
slaves.  Texas  and  Mexico  were  at  war,  and  to 
annex  the  country  was  to  adopt  the  war:  far 
fhmi  hastening  annexation,  an  event  desirable  in 
itself  when  it  could  be  honestly  done,  a  premar 
ture  and  ill-judged  attempt,  upon  groundless 
pretexts,  could  only  clog  and  deby  it  There 
was  nothing  in  the  po6itio&  of  Mr.  Gilmer  to 
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make  him  a  prime  mover  in  the  annexation 
scheme ;  and  there  was  much  in  his  connectionfl 
with  Mr.  Calhoun  to  make  him  the  reflector  of 
that  gentleman's  opinions.  The  letter  itself  was 
a  counterpart  of  ^emoveme] 
Calhoun  in  th|  S^ttpn>^836,  to  brmgjhe, 
JTexas  quesfion  into  the  presi^Htfirelection  of 
raiignments  were  the  ampliitcation 


^hai  year ;  its  aiyunents  were  the  amplification 
of  thesSminal  ideas  then  presented  by  that  gen- 
tleman :  and  it  ¥ras  his  known  habit  to  operate 
through  others.  Mr.  Gilmer  was  a  close  politi- 
cal ftiend,  and  known  as  a  promulgator  of  his 
doctrines — having  been  the  first  to  advocate 
nullification  in  Virginia. 
.  Putting  all  these  circumstances  together,  I  be- 
lieved, the  moment  I  saw  it,  that  I  discerned  the 
finger  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  that  letter,  and  that  an 
enterprise  of  some  kind  was  on  foot  for  the  next 
presidential  election — ^though  still  so  far  off.  I 
therefore  put  an  eye  on  the  movement^  and  by 
observing  the  progress  of  the  letter,  the  papers 
In  which  it  was  republished,  their  comments, 
the  encomiums  which  it  received,  and  the  public 
meetings  in  which  it  was  commended,  I  became 
satisfied  that  there  y^  no  mistake  in  referring  its 
origin  to  that  gentleAian  j  imd  became  convinced 
that  this  movement  wus  the  resumption  of  the 
premature  and  abortive*  attempt  of  1836.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1843,  it  had  been 
taken  up  generally  in  the  circle  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's firiends,  and  with  the  zeal  and  pertinacity 
which  betrayed  the  spirit  of  a  presidential  can- 
vass. Coincident  with  these  symptoms,  and  in- 
dicative of  a  determined  movement  on  the  Texas 
question,  was  a  pregnant  circumstance  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  remam  in 
Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  when  all  his  colleagues  of 
1841  left  their  places,  now  resigned  his  place, 
also— induced,  as  it  was  well  known,  by  the 
altered  deportment  of  the  President  towards 
him ;  and  was  succeeded  first  by  Mr.  Legare,  of 
South  Carolina,  and,  on  his  early  death,  by  Mr. 
Upshur,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Webster  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
Texas  annexation,  and  also  to  the  presidential 
elevation  of  Mr.  Calhoun ;  the  two  gentlemen, 
his  successors,  were  both  fiivorable  to  annexa- 


tion, and  one  (Mr.  Upshur)  extremely  so  to  Mr. 
Calhoun ;  so  tiiat,  here  were  two  steps  taken  in 
the  suspected  direction — an  obstacle  removed 
and  a  fiunlity  substituted.    This  change  in  the 


head  of  the  State  Department,  upon  wfaatefer 
motive  produced,  was  indispeiiMible  to  the  mc- 
cess  of  the  Texas  morement,  and  could  onlj 
have  been  made  for  some  great  cause  never  ret 
explamed,  seeing  the  service  vHiidi  Mr.  Web- 
ster did  Mr.  Tyler  in  remaining  with  him  wbn 
the  other  ministers  withdrew.  Another  n^ 
appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  Presideot  him- 
self. He  was  undergoing  another  diiQge.  Long 
a  democrat,  and  successful  in  getting  offiee  tt 
that,  he  had  become  a  whig^  and  with  adll 
greater  success.  Democracy  haiid  carried  hhn  to 
the  Senate;  whiggism  elerated  bim  to  the 
vice-presidency ;  and,  with  the  help  of  an  aeci- 
dent,  to  the  presidency.  He  vras  now  settfiig 
back,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  towiids 
his  original  party, but  that  wing  of  h  wfaichkd 
gone  off  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  nnlJEBcitioa 


war — a  natural  line  (^retrogreesion  onhiiptfl 
as  he  had  travelled  it  in  his  transit  from  the  dm- 
ocratioto  the  whig  camp.  The  papers  m  his  ii- 
terest  became  rampant  fbr  Texas;  and  In  the 
course  <^  the  autumn,  the  rumor  became  comot 
and  steady  that  negotiations  were  In  progroi 
for  the  annexation,  and  that  snocess  was 

Arriving  at  Washmgton  at  the 
of  the  session  of  184d-'44,  and  desoendiiif  tiie 
steps  d  the  Capitol  in  a  throng  of  members  od 
the  evening  of  the  first  day's  sitting^  I  was  a^ 
costed  by  Mr.  Aaron  Y.  Brown,  a  representatiTe 
from  Tennessee,  with  expressions  of  great  giUi- 
fication  at  meeting  with  me  so  soon ;  and  who 
immediately  showed  the  canso  cf  his  gratifio- 
tion  to  be  the  opportunity  It  afforded  him  to 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Texas  annei- 
ation.  He  spoke  of  it  as  an  impending  and  pio- 
bable  event — complimented  me  on  mj  early  op- 
position to  the  relinquishment  of  that  oooatiT. 
and  my  subsequent  efforts  to  get  it  ba^  asd 
did  me  the  honor  to  say  that,  as  soch  ori^;iBil 
enemy  to  its  loss  and  early  advocate  of  Its  le- 
covery,  I  was  a  proper  person  to  take  a  prooi- 
nent  part  in  now  getting  it  back.  AU  this  irv 
very  civil  and  quite  reasonable,  and,  at  anotlifr 
time  and  under  other  circumstances^  would  havt 
been  entirely  agreeable  to  me ;  hut^  preoccupkd 
as  my  mind  was  with  the  idea  of  an  intrigue  ior 
the  presidency,  and  a  land  and  scrip  specahUkm 
which  I  saw  mixing  itself  up  with  it,  and  feel- 
ing as  if  I  was  to  be  made  an  Instrument  in 
these  sdiemes,  I  took  fire  at  his  wordi^  and  au- 
swered  abruptly  and  hotly :  Tlkai  U  «af ,  (w 
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the  part  of  aome,  an  intrigue  for  the  preei- 
denqf  and  a  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union — on  the 
part  of  others  J  a  Texas  scrip  cmd  land  specu- 
lation ;  and  that  I  was  against  it. 

This  answer  went  into  the  newapapere^  and 
was  much  noticed  at  the  time,  and  immediately 
set  up  a  high  wall  between  me  and  the  annexat- 
tion  party.  I  had  no  thought  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Brown  had  been  moved  by  anybody  to 
•onnd  me,  and  presently  rqpretted  the  warmth 
with  which  I  had  replied  to  him— -especially  as 
no  part  of  what  I  said  was  intended  to  i^i^y  to 
him.  The  occurrence  gave  rise  to  some  sharp 
words  at  one  another  afterwards,  which,  so  far 
as  they  were  sharp  on  my  part,  I  have  since  con- 
demned, and  do  not  now  repeat 

Some  three  months  afterwards  there  i^peared 
in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  a  letter  from  Gene- 
ral Jackson  to  Mr.  Brown,  in  answer  to  one 
from  Mn  Brown  to  the  general,  oorering  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Gilmer's  Texas  letter,  and  asking  the 
fiiYor  of  his  (the  general's)  opinion  upon  it: 
\  which  he  promptly  and  decidedly  gave,  and 
liully  in  favor  of  its  object  Here  was  a  revela- 
iion  and  a  coincidence  which  struck  me,  and  put 
my  mind  to  thinking,  and  opened  up  a  new  vein 
of  expk>ration,  into  which  I  went  to  work,  and 
worked  on  until  I  obtained  the  secret  history  of 
the  famous  ^  Jackson  Texas  letter"  (as  it  came 
to  be  called),  and  whkh  played  so  Ivge  a  part 
in  the  Texas  annexation  question,  and  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1844 ;  and  which  drew 
so  much  applause  upon  the  general  from  many 
who  bad  so  lately  and  so  bitterly  condemned 
him.  This  history  I  now  propose  to  give,  con- 
fining the  narrative  to  the  intrigue  for  the  pres- 
idential nomination,  leaving  the  history  of  the 
attempted  annexation  (treaty  of  1844)  for  a 
separate  chapter,  or  rather  chapters ;  for  it  was 
an  enterprise  of  many  aspects,  according  to  the 
taste  of  different  actors— jjmid^yfii^j]isuni«^ 
ation. 
^e  outline  of  this  history — ^that  of  the  let- 
ter—is brief  and  authentic ;  and,  although  well 
covered  up  at  the  time,  was  known  to  too  many 
to  remain  covered  up  long.  It  was  partly  made 
known  to  me  at  the  time,  and  fully  since.  It 
runs  thus: 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1841-'2,  had  resumed  his 
design  (intermitted  in  1840)  to  stand  for  the 
presidency,  and  determmed  to  make  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  —immediate  annexation— the  con- 
trolling issue  in  the  election.    The  death  of 


President  Harrison  in  1841,  and  the  retreat  of 
his  whig  ministers,  and  the  accession  of  his 
fHends  to  power  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Tyler 
(then  settling  back  to  his  old  k>ve),  and  in  the 
persons  of  some  of  his  cabinet,  opened  up  to  his 
view  the  prospect  of  a  successful  enterprise  in 
that  direction ;  and  he  fully  embraced  it,  and 
without  discouragement  from  the  similar  bud- 
ding hopes  of  Mr.  Tyler  himseli^  which  it  was 
known  would  be  without  fruit,  except  what  Mr. 
Calhoun  would  gather — the  ascendant  of  his 
genius  assuring  him  the  mastery  when  he  should 
choose  to  assume  it  His  real  competitors  (fore- 
seen to  be  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay)  were 
sure  to  be  against  it — immediate  annexation — 
and  they  would  have  a  heavy  current  to  en- 
counter, ^U_the^Sou^a^lW^t_^b^ 
^jnnexation,  and  a  strong  mterest,  also,  in  other 
parts  (A  fM  TTnlon:  There  was  a  basis  to  build 
upon  in  the  honest  feelings  of  the  peojde,  and 
inflammatory  arguments  to  excite  them ;  wad  if 


the  opinion  of  General  Jackson  could  be  ob- 
tained in  its  favor,  the  election  of  the  annexation 
candidate  n^as  deemed  certain. 

With  this  view  the  Gilmer  letter  was  coi&- 
posed  and  published,  and  sent  to  him — and  was 
admirably  conceived  for  his  purpose.  It  took 
the  veteran  patriot  on  the  side  of  his  strong 
feelings — love  of  country  and  the  Union — dis- 
trust of  Great  Britain — and  a  southern  suscep- 
tibility to  the  dangers  of  a  servile  insurrection. 
It  carried  him  back  to  the  theatre  of  his  glory 
— the  Lower  Missisnppi — and  awakened  his  ap- 
prehensions for  the  safety  of  that  most  vulnera- 
ble point  of  our  fit>ntier.  Justly  and  truly,  but 
with  a  refinement  of  artifice  in  this  case,  it  pre- 
sented annexation  as  a  strengthening  plaster  to 
the  Union,  while  really  intended  to  sectionalise 
it,  and  to  effect  disunion  if  the  annexation 
fiuled.  This  idea  of  strengthening  the  Union 
had,  and  in  itself  deserved  to  have,  an  invincible 
charm  for  the  veteran  patriot  Besides,  the  re- 
covery of  Texas  was  in  the  line  of  his  policy, 
pursued  by  him  as  a  favorite  object  during  his 
administration ;  and  this  desire  to  get  back  that 
country,  patriotic  in  itself^  was  entirely  com- 
patible with  his  acquiescence  in  its  relinquish- 
ment as  a  temporary  sacrifice  in  1819 ;  an  ac- 
quiescence induced  by  the  ^  domestic  "  reason 
communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Monroe. 

The  great  point  in  sending  the  Gilmer  letter 
to  him,  with  its  portents  of  danger  from  British^* 
designs,  was  to  obtain  firom  him  the  exprosnon 
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of  an  opinion  in  ikTor  of  "  immediate"  annexa- 
tion. No  other  opinion  would  do  any  good.  A 
ftitare  annexation,  no  matter  how  soon  after 
1844^  would  cany  the  question  hejond  the 
presidential  election,  and  would  fall  in  with  the 
known  oi^nions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Clay, 
and  most  other  American  statesmen,  the  com- 
mon sentiment  being  for  annexation,  when  it 
could  be  honestly  accomplished.  Such  annexa- 
tion would  make  no  issue  at  all.  It  would 
throw  Texas  out  of  the  canyass.  Immediate 
was,  therrfore,  the  game ;  and  to  bring  General 
Jackson  to  that  point  was  the  object.  To  do 
that)  the  danger  of  British  occupation  was  pre- 
seilted  as  being  so  imminent  as  to  admit  of  no 
delay,  and  so  disastrous  in  its  consequences  as 
to  preclude  all  oonsideration  of  present  objec- 
tions. It  was  a  bold  conception,  and  of  critical 
execution.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  worid  to  bo  tampered  with--one  of  the  last 
to  be  used  against  a  friend  or  for  a  foe — the  Tery 
last  to  be  willing  to  see  Mr.  Oalhoun  President 
— and  the  very  first  in  fiiiyor  oi  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
To  turn  him  against  his  nature  and  his  feelings 
in  all  these  particulars  was  a  perilous  enterprise : 
bat  it  was  attempted^ — and  accomplished. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Gilmer  was  skilfully  composed  for  its  pur- 
pose :  all  the  accessories  of  its  publication  and 
transmission  to  General  Jackson  were  equally 
skilfully  contrived.  It  was  addressed  to  a  friend 
in  Maryland,  which  was  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion fh>m  the  loctes  of  its  origin.  It  was  drawn 
out  upon  the  call  of  a  friend :  that  is  the  tech- 
nical way  of  getting  a  private  letter  before  the 
public.  It  was  published  in  Baltimore — a  city 
where  its  writer  did  not  live.  The  name  of  the 
friend  in  Mar}'land  who  drew  it  out,  was  con- 
cealed; and  that  was  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  as  the^name  of  this  suspected 
friend  (Mr.  Duff  Green)  would  have  fastened 
its  origin  on  Mr.  Calhoun.  And  thus  the 
accessories  of  the  publication  were  complete, 
and  left  the  mind  without  suspicion  that  the 
letter  had  germinated  in  a  warm  southern  lati- 
tude. It  was  then  ready  to  start  on  its  mission 
to  General  Jackson ;  but  how  to  get  it  there, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  was  the  question. 
Certainly  Mr.  Gilmer  would  have  been  the 
natural  agent  for  the  transmission  of  his  own 
letter;  but  he  stood  too  close  to  Mr.  Calhoun— 
was  too  much  his  friend  and  intimate — to  make 
that  a  aale  adventure.    A  medium  was  wanted, 


which  would  be  a  conductor  of  the  letter  and  a 
non-conductor  of  suspicion;  and  it  was  found  is 
the  person  of  Mr.  Aaron  V.  Bro^-n.  But  be 
was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  it  wu 
necessary  to  approach  him  through  a  medimi 
also,  and  one  was  fbund  in  one  of  Mr.  Gilmcr*i 
colleagues — believed  to  be  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  the 
House,  who  came  from  near  the  Tennessee  line ; 
and  through  him  the  letter  reached  Mr.  Broiu 

And  thus,  conceived  by  one,  written  by  in- 
other,  published  by  a  third,  and  transmitted 
through  two  successive  mediums,  the  mism 
went  upon  its  destination,  and  arrived  safely  in 
the  hands  of  General  Jackson.  It  had  a  com- 
plete success.  He  answered  it  promptly,  winn- 
ly,  decidedly,  afQrmatively.  So  IVilly  did  it  pst 
him  up  to  the  point  of  *^  immediate  "  annexatiao, 
that  his  impatience  outstripped  expectation.  Et 
counselled  haste — considered  the  present  the 
accepted  time — and  uiged  the  seizure  of  the 
^  golden  opportunity  "  which,  if  lost  now,  mi^ 
never  return.  The  answer  was  dated  at  the 
Hermitage,  March  12th,  1843,  and  was  rcemcd 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  the  mail  could  ftteh 
it  Of  course  it  came  to  Mr.  Brown,  to  whoa 
it  belonged,  and  to  whom  it  was  addressed; 
but  I  did  not  hear  of  it  in  his  hands.  My  first 
information  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, in  the  hall  of  the  House,  immcdiatelj 
after  its  arrival — he,  crossing  the  hall  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  greatly  elated,  and  showing 
it  to  a  confidential  friend,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  now  confident  triumph  over  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  The  friend  was  permitted  to  read  the 
letter,  but  with  the  understanding  that  nothiif 
was  to  be  said  about  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Gilmer  then  explained  to  his  friend 
the  purpose  for  which  this  letter  had  been  writ- 
ten and  sent  to  General  Jackson,  and  the  ax 
that  was  intended  to  be  made  of  his  answer 
(if  favorable  to  the  design  of  the  authort\ 
which  use  was  this :  It  was  to  be  produced  t% 
the  nominating  contention^  to  overthrow  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  give  Mr.  Ccdhoun  the  nosih 
nation,  both  of  whom  were  to  be  interrogated 
beforehand  ;  and  as  it  was  well  known  what 
the  answers  would  be — Calhoun  for  and  fan 
Buren  against  immediate  annejration--and 
Jackson^ s  answer  coinciding  with  CalhouMt, 
would  turn  the  scale  in  his  favor,  **  and  Wor 
Van  Buren  sky  high?^ 

This  was  the  plan,  and  this  the  state  </  the 
game,  at  the  end  of  February,  1843 ;  bot  a  great 
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de«l  remaiiicd  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  sdienie. 
The  Bentiment  of  the  democratic  party  was 


yeariy  unanimoqiTSr  Mr.  Van  Bnren^and  time 
was  wanted  to  undermine  that  sentiment.  Pub- 
lic opinion  was  not  yet  ripe  for  immediate  anr 
nexation,  and  time  was  wanted  to  cultivate  that 
opinion.  There  was  no  eyidenoe  of  any  British 
domination  or  abolition  plot  in  Texas,  and  time 
was  wanted  to  import  one  from  London.  All 
these  operations  required  time — more  of  it  than 
intervened  before  the  customary  period  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention.  That  period  had 
been  the  month  of  December  preceding  the  year 
of  the  election,  and  Baltimore  the  place  for  these 
assemblages  since  Congress  presidential  cau- 
cuses had  been  broken  down — that  near  position 
to  Washington  being  chosen  for  the  convenient 
attendance  of  that  part  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  charged  themselves  with  these  elec- 
tions. If  December  remained  the  period  for  the 
meeting,  there  would  be  no  time  for  the  large 
operations  which  required  to  be  performed*, 
for,  to  get  the  delegates  there  in  time,  they 
must  be  elected  beforehand,  during  the  summer 
— so  that  the  working  season  of  the  intr^uers 
would  be  reduced  to  a  few  months,  when  up- 
wards of  a  year  was  required.  To  gain  that 
time  was  the  first  ol^ect,  and  a  squad  of  mem- 
bers, some  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  some 
professing  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  se- 
cretly hostile  to  him,  sat  privately  in  the  Capi- 
tol, almost  nightly,  corresponding  with  all  parts 
of  the  country,  to  get  the  convention  postponed. 
All  sorts  of  patriotic  motives  were  assigned  for 
this  desired  postponement,  as  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  the  delegates  to  attend — 
nearer  to  the  time  of  election — more  time  for 
public  opmion  to  mature;  and  most  ikvorable 
to  deliberate  decision.  But  another  device  was 
fallen  upon  to  obtain  delay,  the  secret  of  which 
was  not  put  into  the  letters,  nor  confided  to  the 
body  of  the  nightly  committee.  It  had  so  hap- 
pened that  the  opposite  party — the  whigs — since 
the  rout  of  the  Congress  presidential  caucuses, 
Kad  also  taken  the  same  time  and  place  for  their 
conventions — December,  and  Baltimore — and 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason,  that  of  the  more 
convenient  attending  of  the  President-making 
members  of  Congress ;  and  this  led  to  an  in- 
trigue with  the  whigs,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  confined  to  a  very  few.  It  was  believed 
that  the  democratic  convention  could  be  the 


more  readily  put  off  if  the  whigs  would  do  the 
like— and  do  it  first 

There  was  a  committee  within  the  committee 
—a  little  nest  of  head  managers— who  under- 
cook this  collusive  arrangement  with  the  whigs. 
They  proposed  it  to  them,  professing  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  in  feet 
against  him,  as  well  as  against  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The  whiga  readily  agreed  to  this  proposal,  be- 
cause, being  themselves  then  unanimous  for  Mr. 
Clay,  it  made  no  difierence  at  what  time  he 
should  be  nominated ;  and  believing  they  could 
more  easily  defeat  Mr.  Calhoun  than  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  they  i^efeiTed  him  for  an  antagonist 
They  therefore  agreed  to  the  delay,  and  both 
conventions  were  put  off  (and  the  whigs  first, 
to  enable  the  democrats  to  plead  it)  from  De- 
cember, 1843,  to  May,  1844.  Time  for  opera- 
ting having  now  been  gained,  the  night  squad  hi 
the  Ci^itol  redoubled  their  activity  to  woric 
upon  the  people.  Letter  writers  and  newspa- 
pers were  secured.  Good,  easy  members,  were 
plied  with  specious  reasons — slippery  ones  were 
directly  approached.  Visitors  from  the  States 
were  beset  and  indoctrinated.  Men  were  picked 
out  to  operate  on  the  selfish,  and  the  calculating ; 
and  myriads  of  letters  were  sent  to  the  States, 
to  editors,  and  politicians.  All  these  agents 
worked  to  a  pattern,  the  primary  object  being 
to  undo  public  sentiment  in  fiivor  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  to  manufecture  one,  ostensibly  in 
fevor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  in  reality  without 
being  for  him — they  being  for  any  one  of  four 
(Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Colonel  Johnson,  Mr. 
Tyler),  in  preference  to  either  of  them.  They 
were  for  neither,  and  the  only  difference  was 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  believed  they  were  for  him : 
Mr.  Van  Buren  knew  they  were  against  him. 
They  professed  friendship  for  him;  and  that 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  undermine 
him.  The  stress  of  the  argument  against  him 
was  that  he  could  not  be  elected,  and  the  effort 
was  to  make  good  that  assertion.  Now,  or 
never,  was  the  word  with  respect  to  Texas. 
Some  of  the  squad  sympathized  with  the  specu- 
lators in  Texas  land  and  scrip;  and  to  these 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  no  more  palatable  than  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  They  were  both  above  plunder. 
Some  wanted  office,  and  knew  that  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  would  give  it  to  them.  They 
had  a  difficult  as  well  as  tortuous  part  to  play. 
Professmg  democracy,  they  colluded  with  wfaigk 
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Profesfiing  friendship  to  Mr.  Yftii  Buren,  they 
co-operated  with  Mr.  Calhoun's  friends  to  de- 
feat him.  Oo-operating  with  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends,  they  were  against  his  election.  They 
were  for  any  body  in  preference  to  either^  anT 
'  «0peciaily  for  l&dii  Of  easy  iemperamenis,  wliose 
principles  were  not  entrenched  behind  strong 
wills.  To  undo  public  sentiment  in  &vor  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  their  labor;  to  get  un- 
I^edged  and  uninstnicted  del^ates  into  conrcn- 
tion,  and  to  get  those  released  who  had  been 
appointed  under  instructions,  was  the  consum- 
mation of  their  policy.  A  oonyention  untram- 
melled by  instructioDS,  independent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  open  to  the  machinations  of  a  few  poli- 
ticians, was  what  was  wanted.  The  efforts  to 
accomplish  these  purposes  were  prodigious,  and 
constituted  the  absorbing  night  and  day  work 
of  the  membere  engaged  in  it.  After  all,  they 
bad  but  indifferent  suocesft— more  with  poli- 
ticians and  editors  than  with  the  people.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  ahnost  unirersally  preferred. 
Delegates  were  jj^nerally  instructed  to  support 
\aB  nomination.  JGyen  in  the  Southern  States, 
In  direct  qiUSUUUh  between  himself  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, he  was  preferred— as  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  No  delegates  were  released  from 
their  instructions  by  any  competent  authority, 
and  only  a  few  in  any,  by  dustera  of  local  poU- 
ticians,  convenient  to  the  machinations  of  the 
committee  in  the  Ci^itol — as  at  Shockoe  Hill, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Ritchie,  editor 
of  the  Enquirer  (whose  procliyity  to  be  de- 
ceived in  a  crisis  was  generally  equivalent  in  its 
effects  to  positive  treachery),  led  the  way — ^him- 
self impelled  by  others. 

The  labors  of  the  committee,  though  intended 
to  be  secret,  and  confined  to  a  small  circle,  and 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  night,  were  subject  to 
be  discovered ;  and  were  so ;  and  the  discovery 
led  to  some  public  denunciations.  The  two 
senators  from  Ohio,  Messre.  William  Allen,  and 
Tappan,  and  ten  of  the  representatives  from  that 
State,  published  a  card  in  the  Gl<^  newspaper, 
denouncing  it  as  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  whole  delegation  from  South 
Carolina  (Messre.  McDuffie  and  Huger,  senatore, 
and  the  seven  representatives),  fearing  that  they 
might  be  suspected  on  account  of  their  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Calhoun,  published  a  card  denying 
all  connection  with  the  committee ;  an  unneoes- 
aary  precaution,  as  their  charactere  were  above 


that  suspicion.  Many  other  members  poblisbed 
cards,  denying  their  participation  in  tfaeee  meet- 
ings ;  and  some,  admitting  the  partic^Mtioo,  de: 
nied  the  intrigue,  and  truly,  as  it  conoemed 
themselves ;  fer  all  the  disreputable  part  wu 
kept  secret  from  them— especially  the  ooUnnoo 
with  the  whigs,  and  all  ibe  mysteries  of  the 
Gilmer  letter.  Many  of  them  were  nnoefe 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  decmved  and 
cheated  themselves,  while  made  the  instrumoit 
of  deceiving  and  cheating  others.  It  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  politiol 
cheatery  that  has  ever  been  perfonned  in  a  free 
country,  and  well  w<Mrthy  to  be  studied  bj  all 
who  would  wish  to  extend  their  knowleclge  of 
the  manner  in  which  presidential  eleetioos  my 
be  managed,  and  who  would  wish  to  see  tke 
purity  of  elections  preserved  and  vindicated. 

About  this  time  came  an  oocorrence  wdl  cil- 
culated  to  make  a  pause,  if  any  thing  oooU 
make  a  pause,  in  the  working  of  political  ambi- 
tion. The  explosion  of  the  great  gun  <m  boird 
the  Princeton  steamer  took  place,  lolling^  smoqg 
others,  two  of  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  (Mr.  Upefaor 
and  Mr.  Gilmer),  both  deeply  engaged  in  the 
Texas  project— barely  felling  to  kill  Mr.  Tf  kr, 
who  was  called  back  in  the  critical  moment,  and 
who  had  embraced  the  Texas  scheme  with  more 
than  vicarious  seal ;  and  also  barely  feiling  to 
kill  the  writer  of  this  View,  who  was  standiif 
at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  doeely  obeervii^  its 
working,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Texas  game,  and 
who  fell  among  the  killed  and  stunned,  fortu- 
nately to  rise  again.  Commodore  Kennon,  Mr. 
Viigil  Maxcy,  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  New  Toric,  fethcr- 
in-law  (that  was  to  be)  of  the  President,  wen 
also  killed ;  a  dozen  seamen  were  wounded,  and 
Commodore  Stockton  burnt  and  scorched  as  be 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  gun.  Such  an  ooou^ 
rence  was  well  calculated  to  impress  upon  the 
survivore  the  truth  of  the  divine  admonitioii: 
'^What  shjMdows  we  are — what  shadownjw 
pursue."  gut  it  ma  no  enect  u^fth  ihft  pofwh 
fof  the  presidential  shadow.  Instantly  ,1^1^ 
houiLJgssiiqiig<^  to  take  Mr.  Upshur's  placen 
the  DepartiiMnt  of  State,  infl  iooit  it  with  « 


alacrity,andwithapatronizingdeclaraticii,wfai^ 
showed  his  seal  for  the  Texas  movement,  and  as 
good  as  avowed  its  paternity.  He  declared  be 
took  the  place  for  the  Texas  negotiation  akne, 
and  would  quit  it  as  soon  as  that  negotiation 
should  be  finished.  In  brief^  the  ncgotiatioD,  in- 
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stetd  of  iMuisiiig  in  the  presenoe  of  so  awfbl  a 
catastrophe,  seemed  to  derire  new  life  from  it, 
and  to  go  forward  with  accelerated  impetaoeitj. 
Mr.  Calhoon  pnt  his  eager  activitj  into  it: 
politicians  became  more  yehement— newspi^ers 
more  damorons:  the  interested  classes  (land 
and  scrip  specolators)  swarmed  at  Washington ; 
and  Mr.  Tyler  embraced  the  scheme  with  a  fer- 
vor which  induced  the  sospkion  that  he  had 
adopted  the  game  for  his  own,  and  intended  to 
stand  a  cast  of  the  presidential  die  npon  it 

The  machinations  of  the  committee,  though 
greatly  snccessful  with  indiyiduals,  and  with 
the  politicians  with  ^om  they  ooidd  commn- 
nicate,  did  not  reach  the  masses,  who  remained 
firm  to  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  it  became  neoes- 
saiy  to  fall  upon  some  new  means  of  acting 
npon  them*  This  led  to  a  different  use  of  the 
Jackson  Texas  letter  from  what  had  been  hi- 
tended.  It  was  intended  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  background,  a  secret  in  the  hands  of  its  pos- 
sessors, until  the  meeting  of  the  convention — 
then  suddenly  produced  to  turn  the  scale  be- 
tween Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and 
this  design  had  been  adhered  to  for  about  the 
space  of  a  year,  and  the  letter  kept  dose :  it 
was  then  recuned  to  as  a  means  of  rousing  the 
masses. 

Jadcson's  name  was  potential  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  theuL  The  publication  of  the  let- 
ter was  resolved  upon,  and  the  Globe  newspar 
per  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Y. 
Brown  to  have  it  done.  All  this  was  judicious 
and  regular.  The  Globe  had  been  the  organ  of 
General  Jackson,  and  was  therefore  the  most  pro- 
per paper  to  bring  his  sentiments  before  the  puD^ 
lie.  It  was  the  advocate  of  Mr.  Van  BurAiV  elec- 
tion, and  therefore  would  prevent  the  suspidon 
d  sinistrous  design  upon  him.  Mr.  Brown  was 
the  legal  owner  of  the  letter,  and  a  professing 
friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and,  therefore,  the 
proper  person  to  carry  it  for  publication. 

He  did  so ;  but  the  editor,  Mr.  Blair,  seeing 
no  good  that  it  could  do  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  harm,  and  being  sincerely  his 
friend,  declined  to  publish  it ;  and,  after  exam- 
ination, delivered  it  back  to  Mr.  Brown.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  to  wit,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1844, 
it  appeared  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  post- 
dated, that  is  to  say,  the  date  of  1843  changed 
into  1844^ — whether  by  des^n  or  accident  is  not 
known;  bat  the  postulate  gave  the  letter  a 


fiveher  appearance,  and  a  more  vigorous  ap^^- 
cation  to  the  Texas  question.  The  feet  that 
this  letter  had  got  back  to  Mr.  Brown,  after 
having  been  given  up  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  proved 
that  the  letter  travelled  in  a  drde  while  kept 
secret,  and  went  from  hand  to  hand  among  the 
initiated,  as  needed  for  use. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  interrogation 
of  the  candidates,  and  it  was  done  with  all  the 
tact  whk^  the  delicate  function  required.  The 
choice  of  the  interrogator  was  the  first  point. 
He  must  be  a  friend,  ostensible  if  not  real,  to 
the  party  interrogated.  If  real,  he  must  him- 
self be  deceived,  and  made  to  believe  that  he 
was  performing  a  kindly  service;  if  not,  he 
must  still  have  the  appearance.  And  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  benefit  a  suitable  performer  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Harnett,  a  represen- 
tative in  Ckmgress  firom  Mississippi,  whose  let- 
ter was  a  model  for  the  occasion,  and,  in  fact, 
has  been  pretty  well  followed  since.  It  abound- 
ed in  professions  of  friendship  to  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren— approached  him  for  his  own  good — sought 
his  opinion  from  the  best  of  motives;  and  urged 
a  categorical  reply,  for  or  against,  immediate 
annexation.  The  sagacious  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  no  dupe  of  this  contrivance,  but  took  coim- 
sel  frt>m  what  was  due  to  himself;  and  an- 
swered with  candor,  decorum  and  dignity.  He 
was  against  immediate  annexation,  because  it 
was  war  with  Mexico,  but  for  it  when  it  could 
be  done  peaceably  and  honorably :  and  he  was 
able  to  present  a  very  fair  record,  having  b^ 
in  fiivor  of  getting  back  the  country  (in  a  way 
to  avoid  difficulties  with  Mexico)  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under''  President  Jackson.  His 
letter -was  sent  to  a  small  circle  of  friends  at 
Washington  before  it  was  delivered  to  its  ad- 
dress ;  but  to  be  delivered  immcdiatdy ;  which 
was  done,  and  soon  went  into  the  papers. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  superseded  the  necessity  of 
interrogation  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the 
State  Department :  ^  was  a  hot  annexationist 
although  there  was  im  ugly  record  to  be  exhi- 
bited against  him.  In  bis  almost  thirty  years 
of  pubUc  life  he  had  never  touched  Texas,  ex- 
cept for  his  own  purposes.  In  i819.  ag  ftn«  ^^ 
JltJionroe^s  cabinet,  he  had  concurred  in  gjv; 
J  ing  it  awaj.  in  order  to  conciliate  the  antisla- 
very  interest  in  the  Northeast  by  curtailing  skye 
territory  in  the  Southwest  In  1836  he  moved 
her  immature  annexation,  in  order  to  bring  the 
question  into  the  presidential  election  of  that 
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year,  to  the  prcjudioe  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and 
urged  instant  action,  because  delay  was  dan- 
gerous. Having  joined  Mr.  Van  Buren  after 
his  election,  and  expecting  to  become  his  suo- 
oessor,  he  dropped  the  annexation  for  which  he 
had  been  so  impatient^  and  let  the  election  of 
1840  pass  by  without  bringing  it  into  the  can- 
Tass ;  and  now  reyiyed  it  for  the  overthrow  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  for  the  excitement  of  a  seo- 
tkmal  controversy,  by  placing  the  annexation 
on  strong  sectional  grounds.  Andnow.  at  the 
OTproach  of  the  ej^on  in  1844"  after  years  oL 
silence,  he  becomes  t^^  ht^  ailvoMitA  of  uf- 
nexationj  and  with  all  this  forbidding  record 
against  him,  by  help  of  Qeneral  Jackson's  let- 
ter, and  the  general  sentiment  in  fiivor  of  an- 
nexation, and  the  fictitious  alarm  of  British 
abolition  and  hostile  designs,  he  was  able  to  i^ 
pear  as  a  champion  of  Texas  annexation,  baf- 
fling the  old  and  consistent  friends  of  the  meft- 
sure  with  the  new  form  which  had  been  given 
to  the  question.  Mr.  Clay  was  of  this  class. 
Of  all  the  public  men  he  was  able  to  present  the 
best  and  fidrest  Texas  record.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  loss  of  the  province  in  1819,  and  offered 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
supported  by  an  ardent  speech,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  treaty  which  gave  it  away.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  under  Mr.  Adams,  he  had- 
advised  the  recovery  of  the  province,  and  opened 
negotiations  to  that  effect,  and  wrote  the  in- 
structions under  which  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  United 
States  minister,  made  the  attempt  As  a  wesii 
em  man,  he  was  the  natural  champion  of  a  grcM 
western  interest — ^pre-eminently  western,  while 
also  national.  He  was  interrogated  according 
to  the  programme,  and  answered  with  firmness 
that,  although  an  ancient  and  steadfast  friend  to 
the  recovery  of  the  country,  jie  was  ODPosed  to 
g4mmcdiate  annexation^jtf  adopting  the  war  wij^ 
Mexico,  and  making  that  war  by  treaty,  whm^ 
the  war-making  power  belonged  to  Congress. 
There  were  several  other  democratic  candidates, 
the  whole  of  whom  were  interrogated,  and  an- 
swered promptly  in  favor  of  immediate  annexa- 
tion— some  of  them  improving  their  letters,  as 
advised,  before  publication.  Mr.  Tyler,  idso, 
now  appeared  above  the  horizon  as  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  and  needed  no  interrogatories  to 
bring  out  his  declaration  for  immediate  annexa- 
tion, although  he  had  voted  against  Mr.  Clay's 
resolution  condemning  the  sacrifice  of  the  prov- 
ince.   In  a  word,  the  Texas  hobby  was  multi- 


tudinously  mounted,  and  viokntlj  ridden,  ad 
most  violently  by  those  who  had  been  most  In- 
different to  it  before.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Od- 
houn  were  the  only  candidates  that  aoawend 
li^  statesmen,  and  they  were  both  distanced. 
^The  time  was  approaching  for  the  i 
Ho  meet,  and,  consequently,  for  the 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  whidi  was  to bea 
touchstone  in  it.  It  was  signed  the  12th  of 
April,  and  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Semti 
immediately,  but  was  delayed  by  a  cucamstnn 
which  created  alarm — made  a  balk — and  re- 
quired a  new  turn  to  be  taken*  Mr.  Van  Be- 
ren  had  not  yet  answered  the  intemgatoM 
put  to  him  through  Mr.  Harnett,  or  rather  Ui 
answer  had  not  yet  been  published.  UaoMi- 
ness  began  to  be  felt,  lest,  like  so  many  othen, 
he  shoidd  fidl  into  the  current,  and  answer  in  t 
way  that  would  enable  him  to  swim  with  it 
To  relieve  this  uncertainty,  Mr.  Blair  wis  im- 
plied to  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  to  write  to 
him,  and  get  his  answer.  This  was  a  my 
proper  channel  to  apply  through.  Mr.  Bfair, 
as  the  fast  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  had  tte 
privilege  to  solicit  hiuL  Mr.  Calhonn,  as  tte 
political  adversary  oi  Mr.  Van  Buren,  could  not 
ask  Mr.  Blur  to  do  it  Mr.  Walker  stood  in  i 
relation  to  be  ready  for  the  work  all  round;  as 
a  professing  friend  of  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  thongfi 
oo-opcrating  with  Mr.  Calhoun  and  all  the  rest 
against  him,  he  could  speak  with  Mr.  Blair  oo 
a  point  which  seemed  to  be  for  Mr.  Van  Bo- 
ron's benefit.  As  co-operating  with  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, he  could  help  him  against  an  advemiy, 
though  intending  to  give  him  the  go-by  in  the 
end.  As  being  in  all  the  Texas  mysteries,  be 
was  a  natural  person  to  ferret  oat  informatioa 
on  every  side.  He  it  was,  then,  to  whose  part  it 
fell  to  hasten  the  desu^d  answer  from  Mr.  Tib 
Buren,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  >fr. 
Blair.  Mr.  Bhiir  wrote  as  solicited,  not  seeing 
any  trap  in  it ;  but  had  received  no  answer  up 
to  the  time  that  the  treaty  was  to  go  to  the 
Senate.  Ardent  for  Texas,  and  believing  in  the 
danger  of  delay,  he  wrote  and  puUished  in  the 
Globe  a  glowing  article  in  favor  of  immediate  an- 
nexation. That  article  was  a  poser  and  a  dumb- 
founder  to  the  confederates.  It  threw  the  treatf 
all  aback.  Considering  Mr.  Blur's  friendship 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  their  confidential  lela* 
tions,  it  was  concluded  that  this  article  eoold 
not  have  been  published  without  his  eonsent— 
that  it  spoke  hissentiments— and  wasinfretUs 
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answer  to  the  letter  wbieh  had  been  sent  to  him. 
Here  was  an  uglj  balk.  It  seemed  as  If  the 
long  intrigue  had  miscarried— as  if  the  plot  was 
going  to  work  oat  the  contrary  way,  and  elevate 
the  man  it  was  intended  to  pat  down.  In  this 
unexpected  conjanctore  a  new  tarn  becsme  in- 
dispensable-—and  was  promptly  taken. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  forepart  of  this 
chapter,  of  the  necessity  which  was  felt  to  ob- 
tain something  from.  London  to  bolster  up  the 
accusation  of  thi^  formidable  abolition  plot 
which_Gr^t- Btitain  was  hatching  in  Texas, 
and  on  the  alleged  existence  of  whidi  the  whole 
argument  for  immediate  annexation  reposed. 
The  desired  testimony  had  been  got,  and  oraco- 
Ivly  given  to  the  public,  as  being  derived  from 
a  ^private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Maryland, 
then  in  London?^  The  name  of  this  Maryland 
citizen  was  not  given,  but  his  respectability  and 
reliability  were  fully  vouched;  and  the  testi- 
mony passed  for  true.  It  was  to  the  point  in 
charging  upon  the  British  government,  with 
names  and  drcumstanoes,  all  that  had  been  al- 
leged ;  and  adding  that  her  abolition  machina- 
tions were  then  in  full  progress.  This  vrent 
back  to  London,  immediately  transmitted  there 
by  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  Sir 
Richard  Pakenham ;  and  being  known  to  be 
false^  and  felt  to  be  scandalous,  drew  from  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Aberdeen)  an 
indignant,  prompt,  and  peremptory  contradic- 
tion. This  contradiction  was  given  in  a  de- 
spatch, dated  December  26th,  1843.  It  was 
communicated  by  Sir  Richard  Pakenham  to 
Mr.  Upshur,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
SUte,  on  the  2Cth  day  of  February,  1844— a 
few  days  before  the  lamentable  death  of  that 
gentleman  by  the  bursting  of  the  Princeton 
gun.  This  despatch,  having  no  ol^ject  but  to 
contradict  an  unfounded  imputation,  required 
no  answer — and  received  none.  It  lay  in  the 
Department  of  State  unacknowledged  until  af- 
ter the  treaty  had  been  signed,  and  until  the 
day  of  the  appearance  of  that  redoubtable  arti- 
cle in  the  Globe,  which  had  been  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Van  Buren's  answer  to  the  problem  of 
immediate  annexation.  Then  it  was  taken  up, 
and,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  was  elaborately 
answered  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  a  despatch  to  tlue 
British  minister — not  to  argue  the  point  of  the 
truth  of  the  Maryland  dtiiEen's  private  letter- 
but  to  argue  quite  off  upon  a  new  text  It  so 
bai^ned  that  Lord  Aberdeen— after  the  fblleat 


contradiction  of  the 'imputed  design,  and  the 
strongest  assurances  of  non^terference  with 
any  slavery  polky  either  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Texas— did  not  stop  there ;  but,  like  many 
able  men  who  are  not  fidly  aware  of  the  virtue 
of  stopping  when  they  are  done,  went  on  to  add 
something  more,  of  no  necessary  connection  or 
practical  application  to  the  subject—a  mere 
general  abstract  dedaration  on  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  on  whidi  Mr.  Oalhoun  took  position, 
and  erected  a  superstructure  of  alarm  which 
did  more  to  embarrass  the  opponents  of  the  trei^ 
tyand  to  inflame  the  country,  than  all  other 
matters  put  together.  This  cause  for  this  new 
alarm  was  found  in  the  superfluous  declaration, 
**  That  Great  Britain  desires,  and  is  con- 
stantly  exerting  herself  to  procure  the  general 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  toorld,^^ 
This  general  declaration,  although  preceded  and 
followed  by  reiterated  assuruioes  of  non-inter- 
ference with  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and 
no  desire  for  any  dominant  influence  in  Texas^ 
were  seized  upon  as  an  open  avowal  of  a  design 
to  abolish  slavery  every  where.  These  assur- 
ances wvre  all  disregarded.  Our  secretary  es- 
tablished himself  upon  the  naked  declaration, 
stripped  of  all  qualifications  and  denials.  He 
saw  in  them  the  means  of  making  to  a  northern 
man  (Mr.  Van  Buren)  just  as  perilous  the  sup- 
port as  the  opposition  of  immediate  annexation. 
So,  making  the  declaration  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
the  text  of  a  most  elaborate  reply,  he  took  up 
the  opposite  ground  (support  and  propagation 
of  slavery),  arguing  it  generally  in  relation  to 
the  world,  and  specially  in  relation  to  the 
United  States  and  Texas ;  and  placing  the  an- 
nexation so  fully  upon  that  ground,  that  all  its 
supporters  must  be  committed  to  it  Here  was 
a  new  turn,  induced  by  Mr.  Blair's  article  in 
the  Globe,  and  by  which  the  support  of  the 
treaty  vrould  be  as  obnoxious  in  the  North  as 
opposition  to  it  would  be  in  the  South. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  despatch  for  a 
British  minister  to  receive — an  argument  in  far 
vor  of  slavery  propagandism — supported  by 
comparative  statements  taken  from  the  United 
States  census,  between  the  numbers  of  deaf^ 
dumb^  blind,  idiotic,  insane,  criminal,  and  pau- 
pers among  the  free  and  the  slave  negroes — 
showing  a  large  disproportion  against  the  free 
negroes ;  and  thence  deducing  a  conclusion  in 
fkvor  of  slavery.  It  was  a  strange  diplomatie 
despatch,  and  incomprehensible  except  ^th  a 
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knowledge  of  the  circumstanoes  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  most  haye  been  complete  mystifi- 
cation to  Lord  Aberdeen ;  but  it  was  not  writ- 
ten for  him,  though  addressed  to  hhn,  and  was 
sent  to  those  for  whom  it  was  mtended  long  be- 
fore he  saw  it  The  use  that  was  made  of  it 
showed  for  whom  it  was  written.  Two  days 
after  its  date,  and  before  it  had  commenced  its 
maritime  voyage  to  London,  it  was  in  the  Amer- 
ican Senate — sent  in  with  the  treaty,  with  the 
negotiation  of  whkdi  it  had  no  connection,  be- 
ing written  a  week  after  its  signature,  and  after 
the  time  that  the  treaty  would  have  been  sent 
in  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
ticle (su{^)osed  to  speak  Mr.  Van  Buren's  sen- 
timents) in  the  Globe,  It  was  no  embarrass- 
ment to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  letter  in  answer 
to  the  interrogatories  had  been  written,  and  was 
soon  after  published.  It  was  an  embarrassment 
to  others.  It  made  the  annexation  a  sectional 
and  a  slavery  question,  and  insured  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty.  It  disgusted  northern  sena- 
tors; and  that  was  one  of  the  objects  with 
which  it  had  been  written.  For  the  whole  an- 
nexation business  had  been  conducted  with  a 
double  aspect— one  looking  to  the  presidency, 
the  other  to  disunion ;  and  the  latter  the  alter- 
native, to  the  furtherance  of  which  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  northern  votes  was  an 
auxiliary  step. 

And  while  the  whole  negotiation  bore  that 
for  one  of  its  aspects  from  the  beginning,  this 
ex  post  facto  despatch,  written  after  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  given  to  the  American  public 
before  it  got  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State, 
became  the  distinct  revelation  of  what  had  been 
before  dimly  shadowed  forth.  All  hope  of  the 
presidency  from  the  Texas  intrigue  had  now 
failed — the  alternative  aspect  had  become  the 
absolute  one ;  and  a  separate  republic,  consist- 
ing of  Texas  and  some  Southern  States,  had  be- 
come the  object.  Neither  the  exposure  of  this 
object  nor  the  history  of  the  attempted  annexa- 
tion belong  to  this  chapter.  A  separate  chap- 
ter is  required  for  each.  And  this  incident  of 
the  Maryland  citizen's  private  letter  from  Lon- 
don, Lord  Aberdeen's  contradiction,  and  the 
strange  despatch  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  him,  are 
only  mentioned  here  as  links  in  the  chain  of  the 
presidential  intrigue;  and  will  be  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  the  Maryland  citizen  was 
afterwards  found  out,  and  was  discovered  to  be 
a  citizen  better  known  as  an  inhabitant  of 


Washington  than  of  Maryland ;  and  that  the 
private  letter  was  intended  to  be  for  public  on, 
and  paid  for  out  <^  the  contingent  fond  of  the 
State  Department;  and  the  writer,  a  perm 
whose  name  was  the  synonym  of  snbeerrieoqr 
to  Mr.  Calhoun ;  namely,  Mr.  Duff  Oreen.  AD 
this  was  afterwards  brought  oat  under  aoJl 
from  the  United  States  Senate^  moved  hj  thi 
writer  of  this  View,  who  bad  been  put  upoa 
the  track  by  some  really  private  information: 
and  when  the  Presidential  Message  was  read  ia 
the  Senate,  disdosing  all  these  fiictsi,  he  used 
an  expression  taken  from  a  Speniah  provfrii 
which  had  some  currency  at  the  time:  ^At 
Uut  the  devil  is  pidled  from  under  tif 
blanket^' 

The  time  was  approaching  for  the  meetiag 
of  the  democratic  presidential  oonvention,  post- 
poned by  collusion  with  the  whigs  (the  naaa- 
gers  in  each  party),  from  the  month  of  Jhetm- 
her  to  the  month  of  May — the  27th  day  of  it 
It  was  now  May,  and  every  sign  was  not  only 
auspicious  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  ominous  to 
his  opponents.  The  delegates  almost  umver- 
sally  remained  under  instructions  to  support 
him.  General  Jackson,  seehig  how  his  iHter 
to  Mr.  Brown  had  been  used,  though  ignomit 
of  the  artifice  by  which  it  had  been  got  torn 
him,  and  justly  indignant  at  finding  himself 
used  for  a  foe  and  against  a  friend,  and  especial- 
ly when  he  deemed  that  foe  dangeoroos  to  the 
Union — ^wrote  a  second  Texas  letter,  addressed 
to  the  public,  in  which,  while  stall  adheiing  to 
his  immediate  annexation  opinions,  also  adheied 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  candidate  for  the 
presidency;  and  this  second  letter  was  a  vet 
bUnket  upon  the  fires  of  the  first  one.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  seeing  that  he  would 
have  no  chance  in  the  Baltimore  conventioB, 
had  started  a  project  to  hold  a  third  one  ia 
New  Yoric ;  a  project  which  expired  as  soon  ai 
it  got  to  the  air ;  and  in  connection  with  whatk 
Mr.  Cass  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  aa  si- 
thoritative  contradiction  of  a  statement  madi 
by  Mr.  Duff  Green,  who  undertook  to  conriDflo 
him,  in  spite  of  his  denials,  that  he  had  agreed 
to  it.  In  proportion  as  Mr.  Calhoim  was  die- 
appearing  from  this  presidential  canvasa,  Mr. 
I^ler  was  appearing  in  it ;  and  evcntoaOy  be- 
came fully  developed  as  a  candidate,  hitra^vciy 
on  the  democratic  side ;  but  his  friends,  seeing 
no  chance  for  him  in  the  demoeratie  national 
convention,  he  got  up  anindividnal  or  ooUafeHal 
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one  fyr  hiniBelf— to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place ;  but  of  this  hereafter.  Thia  chi^ter  be- 
longs to  the  intrigue  against  Ifr.  Van  Bnren. 


CHAPTER    OXXXVI. 

DEMOCItATIO  OONYENTION  FOB  THE  NOIONA- 
TION  OF  PBS8IDENTUL  OANDIDATE& 

Thx  Convention  met — a  motley  assemblage, 
called  democratic — many  8elf-«ppointed,  or  i^ 
pointed  npon  management  or  solicitation — 
many  altematire  substitutes — ^many  members 
of  Congress,  in  yiolation  of  the  principle  which 
condemned  the  Congress  prcsidentkl  caucuses 
in  1824 — some  nulliflers ;  and  an  immense  out- 
side concourse.  Texas  Umd  and  scrip  specu- 
lators were  largely  in  it^  and  more  hu^y  on 
the  outside.  A  considerable  number  were  in 
fayor  of  no  particular  candidate,  but  hi  pursuit 
of  office  for  themseWes — inflexible  against  any 
one  from  whom  they  thought  they  would  not 
get  it,  and  ready  to  go  for  any  one  finom  whom 
they  thought  they  could.  Almost  all  were  un- 
der instructions  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  could 
not  have  been  appointed  where  such  instruc- 
tions were  ^yen,  except  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  obeyed.  The  business  of  undoing  in- 
structions had  been  attended  with  but  poor  suc- 
cess— ^m  no  instance  having  been  done  by  the 
instructing  body,  or  its  equivalent  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  delegates  were  present- 
South  Carolina  absent ;  and  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  after  all  the  packing  and  intriguing, 
the  migority  was  still  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It 
was  seen  that  he  would  be  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot,  if  the  majority  was  to  govern.  To 
prevent  that,  a  movement  was  necessary,  and 
was  made.  In  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  be- 
fore the  verification  of  the  authority  of  the  dele- 
gates —  before  organization — before  prayers — 
and  with  only  a  temporary  chairman — a  motion 
was  made  to  adopt  the  two-thirds  rule,  that  is 
to  say,  the  rule  which  required  a  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  to  efi*ect  a  nomination.  That  rule 
had  been  used  in  the  two  previous  nominating 
conventions — not  to  thwart  a  majority,  but  to 
strengthen  it ;  the  argument  being  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  same,  the  convention  being 


neariy  unanimous;  that  the  two-thirds  would 
be  cumulative,  and  give  more  weight  to  the  nom- 
ination. The  precedent  was  claimed,  thou^ 
the  reason  had  fiiOed ;  and  the  effect  might  now 
be  to  defeat  the  majority  instead  of  adding  to 
ita  voice. 

Men  of  reflection  and  foresight  objected  to 
this  rule  when  previously  used,  as  bdng  in  vio- 
lation of  a  fundamental  princij^^— opening  the 
door  for  the  minority  to  rule— encouraging  in- 
trigue and  combination — and  leading  to  corrupt 
practices  whenevw  there  should  be  a  design  to 
defeat  the  popular  wiU.  These  objections  were 
urged  in  1832  and  in  1836,  and  answered  by 
the  reply  that  the  rule  was  only  adopted  by 
each  convention  for  itself,  and  made  no  odds  in 
the  result:  and  now  they  were  answered  with 
^  precedents."  A  strenuous  contest  took  place 
over  the  adoption  of  this  rule— all  seeing  that 
the  fitte  of  the  nomination  depended  upon  it 
Mr.  Romulus  M.  Saunders  of  North  Carolina^ 
was  its  mover.  Messrs.  Robert  J.  Walker,  and 
Hoi^dns  of  Virginia,  its  most  active  supporters : 
and  precedent  the  stress  of  their  argument 
Messrs.  Morton  of  Massachusetts,  Clifford  of 
Maine,  Dickinson  and  Butler  of  New  York, 
Medary  of  Ohio,  and  Alexander  Kayser  of  Mis- 
souri, were  its  principal  opponents :  their  argu- 
ments were  those  of  principle,  and  the  inappli- 
cability of  precedents  founded  on  cases  where 
the  two-thirds  vote  did  not  defeat,  but  strength- 
ened the  majority.  Mr.  Morton  of  Massachu- 
setts, spoke  the  democratic  sentiment  when  he 
said: 

'*He  was  in  the  habit  of  advandns  his  opin- 
ions in  strong  and  plain  language,  and  he  hoped 
that  no  exception  would  be  taken  to  any  thing 
that  he  might  say.  He  thought  the  mi^ori^ 
principle  was  the  true  one  of  the  democratic 
party.  The  views  which  had  been  advanced  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  were  mainly  based 
upon  precedent  He  did  not  think  that  they 
propeny  applied  here.  We  were  in  danger  of 
reljring  too  much  upon  precedent — let  us  go 
upon  principle.  He  had  endeavored,  when  at 
school,  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  re- 
publicanism. He  well  recollected  the  nomina- 
tions of  Jefierson  and  others,  and  the  majority 
principle  had  always  ruled.  In  fact  it  was  re- 
cognized in  all  the  different  ramifications  of  so- 
ciety. The  State,  county  and  township  conven- 
tions were  all  governed  by  this  rule." 

Mr.  Bepjamin  F.  Butier,  of  New  York,  en- 
forced the  minority  principle  as  the  one  whidi 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  our  government — ^whieh 
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preTailed  at  the  adt^tion  of  every  clause  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence— eveiy  clause  in 
the  constitution — all  the  legislation,  and  all  the 
elections,  both  State  and  federal ;  and  he  totally 
denied  the  applicabilitj  of  the  preced^its  cited. 
He  then  went  on  to  expose  the  tricks  of  a  cau- 
cus within  a  caucus — a  sub  and  secret  caucus — 
plotting  and  combining  to  betray  their  instruc- 
tions through  the  instrumentality  and  under  the 
oover  of  the  two-thirds  rule.    Thus: 

"  He  made  allusion  to  certain  caucusing  and 
contriying,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  avert  the 
well-ascertained  disposition  of  the  majority  of 
the  democracy.  He  had  been  appointed  a  dele- 
gate to  the  conyention,  and  accepted  his  cre- 
dentials, as  did  his  colleague^  with  instructions 
to  support  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  a  certain  person  (Y.  B.).  By 
consenting  to  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds 
rule,  he,  with  them,  would  proye  unfaithful  to 
their  trust  and  their  honor.  He  knew  well 
that  in  yoting  by  simple  majority,  the  friend  he 
was  pledged  to  support  would  receive  ten  to 
fifteen  majority,  and,  oonseauently,  the  nomina- 
tion. If  two-thirds  should  be  required  to  make 
a  choice,  that  friend  must  ineyitably  be  defeated, 
and  that  defeat  caused  by  the  action  of  States 
which  could  not  be  claimed  as  democratic" 

This  last  remark  of  Mr.  Butler  should  sink 
deep  into  the  mind  of  every  friend  to  the  elec- 
tive system.  These  conventions  admitted  dele- 
gations frt>m  anti-democratic  States — States 
which  could  not  give  a  democratic  vote  in  the 
election,  and  yet  could  control  the  nomination. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  un&ir  features  in  the 
convention  system. 

The  rule  was  adopted,  and  by  the  help  of 
delegates  instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  who  took  that  method  of  betraying  their 
trust  while  affecting  to  fulfil  it.  The  body  then 
organized  and  the  balloting  commenced,  all  the 
States  present  except  South  Carolina,  who 
stood  off,  although  she  had  come  into  it  at  the 
preceding  convention,  and  cast  her  vote  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  elec- 
toral votes  were  represented,  of  which  134 
would  be  the  majority,  and  177  the  two-thirds. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  received  151  on  the  first  ballot, 
gradually  decreasing  at  each  successive  vote 
unta  the  seventh,  when  it  stood  at  99 ;  probably 
about  the  true  number  that  remained  fkithful  to 
their  constituents  and  their  pledges.  Of  those 
who  fell  off  it  was  seen  that  they  chiefly  con- 


sisted of  those  professing  friends  who  hid  sup- 
ported the  two-thirds  rule,  and  who  now  got  aa 
excuse  for  their  intended  desertion  and  pre- 
meditated violation  of  instructions,  in  being 
able  to  allege  the  impossibility  of  electing  the 
man  to  whom  they  were  pledged. 

At  this  stage  of  the  voting,  a  member  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  moved  a  resolve,  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  having  received  a  majoriiy  of  the 
votes  on  the  frat  ballot^  woe  duly  nowmaUd^ 
and  ahouid  he  ao  declared.  This  motion  vii 
an  unexpected  step,  and  put  delegates  mider  the 
necessity  of  yoting  direct  on  the  majocitj 
principle,  which  lies  at  the  foimdatioii  cf  ^ 
popular  elections,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the 
presidential  election  itself  as  prescribed  by  thi 
constitution.  That  instrument  only  requires  a 
minority  of  the  electoral  votes  to  make  an  dee- 
tion  of  President ;  this  intriguing  rale  requrai 
him  to  get  two-thirds  before  he  is  oompetent  to 
receive  that  majority.  The  motion  raked  a 
storm.  It  gave  rise  to  a  violent^  disoidertj, 
furious  and  tumultuary  discussicm — a  fidnt  idea 
of  which  may  be  formed  from  some  brief  ex- 
tracts from  the  speeches : 

Mr.  Brewster,  of  Pennsylvania. — **  They  (the 
delegation  from  this  State)  had  then  ben 
solemnly  instructed  to  vote  for  Martin  Van 
Buren  first,  and  to  remun  firm  to  that  vote  ai 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  his  success.  Be 
had  been  asked  by  gentlemen  of  the  oonventioD 
wh^  the  delegation  of  Pennsylvania  were  m 
divided  in  their  vote.  He  would  answer  that  it 
was  because  some  gentiemen  of  the  dekgatioo 
did  not  think  proper  to  abide  by  the  sdemn 
instructions  given  them,  but  rather  diose  to 
violate  those  instructions.  Pennsylvania  had 
come  there  to  vote  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
she  would  not  desert  him  until  New  York  had 
abandoned  him.  The  delegation  bad  entered  into 
a  solemn  pledge  to  do  so ;  and  he  warned  gentle- 
men that  if  they  persisted  in  violating  that 
pledce,  they  would  be  held  to  a  strict  aooomit 
by  their  constituency,  before  whom,  on  their 
return  home,  they  would  have  to  hang  their 
heads  with  sname.  Sorry  would  he  be  to  Me 
them  return,  after  haying  violated  their  pledge." 

Mr.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania. — "•  He  cfaaifcd 
that  the  delegation  from  the  ^  Keystone  State* 
had  violated  the  solemn  pledge  taken  be- 
fore they  were  entitled  to  seats  on  the  floor. 
He  asserted  on  the  floor  of  this  convention,  and 
would  assert  it  every  where,  that  the  delegation 
from  Pennsylvania  came  to  the  convcntioa 
instructed  to  vote  for,  and  to  use  every  means 
to  obtain  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
for  President,  and  Richard    M.  Johnson  fot 
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Vice  President ;  and  jet  a  portion  of  the  dele- 
gation, among  whom  was  his  colleague  who  had 
just  preceded  him,  had  voted  against  the  veiy 
proposition  upon  which  the  fate  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  hung.  He  continued  his  remarks  in  fayor 
of  the  inviolability  of  instructions  and  in  rebuke 
of  those  of  the  Penneylyania  delegation,  who 
had  voted  for  the  two-thirds  rule,  knowing,  as 
they  did^  that  it  would  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
nomination.'' 

Mr.  Bredon,  of  Pennsylvania.  —  "He  had 
voted  against  Uie  two-thirds  rale.  He  had  been 
instructed,  he  said,  and  he  believed  had  fulfilled 
those  instructions,  although  he  differed  from 
some  of  his  colleagues.  His  opinion  was,  that 
they  were  bound  by  instructions  only  so  long  as 
they  were  likely  to  be  available,  and  then  every 
member  was  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own 
judgment  He  had  stood  by  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  until  the  New  Yoric 
and  Ohio  delegates  flew  the  track." 

Mr.  Frazer,  of  Pennsylvania,  ^  replied  to  the 
remarks  of  his  colleagues,  and  amidst  much 
and  constantly  increasing  conftisioa.  explained 
his  motives  for  having  deserted  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
On  the  last  ballot  he  had  voted  for  James  K. 
Polk,  and  would  do  so  on  the  next,  despite  the 
threat  that  had  been  thrown  out,  that  those 
who  had  not  voted  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  would 
be  ashamed  to  show  their  fitoes  before  their 
constituents.  He  threw  back  the  imputation 
with  indignation.  He  denied  that  he  had  vio- 
lated his  pledge ;  that  he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren  on  three  ballots,  but  finding  that  Mr. 
Van.  Buren  was  not  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion, he  had  voted  for  Mr.  Buchanan.  Finding 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  could  not  succeed,  he  had 
cast  his  vote  for  James  K.  Polk,  the  bosom 
friend  of  General  Jackson,  and  a  pura  whole- 
hogged  democrat,  the  known  enemy  of  banks, 
distribution,  &c.  He  had  carried  out  his  in- 
structions as  he  understood  them,  and  others 
would  do  the  same." 

Mr.  Young,  of  New  York,  "  said  it  had 
been  intimated  that  New  York  desired  perti- 
naciously to  force  a  candidate  upon  the  conven- 
tion. This  he  denied.  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
been  recommended  by  sixteen  States  to  this 
convention  for  their  suffrages  before  New  Yori^ 
had  spoken  on  the  subject,  and  when  she  did 
speak  it  was  with  a  unanimous  voice,  and,  if  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  these 
people  could  now  be  had,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  had  not  changed  (As  Mr,  Y  pro- 
ceeded the  noise  and  confusion  increased.)  It 
was  true,  he  said,  that  a  firebrand  had  been 
thrown  into  their  camp  by  the  '  Mongrel  admin- 
istration at  Washington,'  and  this  was  the 
motive  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  a  change  on 
the  part  of  some  gentlemen.  That  firebrand 
was  the  abominable  Texas  question,  but  that 
question,  like  a  fever,  would  wear  itself  out  or 
kill  the  patient  It  was  one  that  should  luiv<e 
DO  effect ;  and  some  of  those  who  were  now 
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laboring  to  get  up  an  excitement  on  a  subject 
foreign  to  the  political  contest  before  tliem, 
would  be  surprised,  six  months  hence,  that  they 
had  permitted  their  equanimity  to  be  disturbed 
by  it  Nero  had  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burn- 
ing, and  he  believed  that  this  question  had  been 
put  in  agitation  for  the  especial  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  a^iring  ambition  of  a  man.  who^ 
he  doubted  not,  like  Nero,  *  was  probably  fid- 
dling while  Rome  was  fidling.' " 

The  crimination  and  recrimination  in  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  arose  fixwi  division 
among  the  del^ates :  in  some  other  delegations 
the  disregard  of  instructions  was  unanimous,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  censure  another,  as  in  Mis- 
sissippL  The  Pennsylvania  delegation,  may  be 
said  to  have  decided  the  nomination.  They  were 
instructed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  did  so^ 
but  they  divided  on  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  gave 
a  majority  of  their  votes  for  it,  that  is  to  say,  13 
votes ;  but  as  13  was  not  a  majority  of  26,  one 
delegate  was  got  to  stand  aside :  and  then  the 
vote  stood  13  to  12.  The  Virginia  del^ation, 
headed  by  the  most  respectable  William  H. 
Roane  (with  a  few  exoeptx>ns),  remained  fiuth- 
ful — disregarding  the  attempt  to  release  them  at 
Shockoe  Hill,  and  voting  steadily  for  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  well  on  all  the  ballotings  as  on  Ihe 
two-thirds  question — ^which  was  the  real  one. 
Some  members  of  the  Oapitel  nocturnal  commit- 
tee were  in  the  convention,  and  among  its  most 
active  managers — ^and  the  most  zealous  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  that  profiision  of  letters 
with  which  they  covered  the  country  to  under- 
mine him,  they  placed  the  objection  on  the 
ground  of  the  impossibility  of  electii^  him: 
now  it  was  seen  that  the  impossibility  was  on 
the  other  side — ^that  it  was  impossible  to  defeat 
him,  except  by  betraying  trusts,  violating  in- 
structions, combining  the  odds  and  ends  of  all 
factions;  and  then  getting  a  rule  adopted  by 
which  a  minority  was  to  govern. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Miller  was  not  voted  upon. 
It  was  summarily  disposed  of,  without  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  direct  vote.  The  enemies  of  2dr. 
Van  Buren  having  secured  the  presiding  officer 
at  the  start,  all  motions  were  decided  against 
them ;  and  after  a  long  session  of  storm  and 
rage,  intermitted  during  the  night  for  sleep  and 
intrigue,  and  resumed  in  the  morning,  an  eighth 
ballot  was  tak^i:  and  without  hope  for  Mr. 
Van  Bareo.  As  his  vote  went  down,  that  foe 
Messrs.  Oass^  Buchanan,  and  R.  M.  Johusam 
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rose;  but  without  ever  carrying  either  of  them 
to  a  majority,  much  less  two-thirds.  Seeing  the 
combination  against  him,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  withdrew  his  name,  and  the  party 
was  then  without  a  candidate  known  to  the 
people.  Having  killed  off  the  one  chosen  by 
the  people,  the  convention  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  and  ready  to  supply  one  of  its  own. 
The  intrigue,  commenced  in  1842,  in  the  Gilmer 
letter,  had  succeeded  one-half.  It  had  put  down 
one  man,  but  another  was  to  be  put  up ;  and 
there  were  enough  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends 
to  defeat  that  part  of  the  scheme.  They  de- 
termined to  render  their  country  that  service, 
and  theiefore  withdrew  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  that 
tiiey  might  go  in  a  body  for  a  new  man.  Among 
the  candidates  for  the  vice-presidency  was  Mr. 
James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  His  interest  as 
ft  vice-presidential  candidate  lay  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  they  had  been  much  associated  in 
the  minds  of  each  other's  friends.  It  was  an 
easy  step  for  them  to  support  for  the  first  office, 
on  the  loss  of  their  first  choice,  the  citizen 
whom  they  intended  for  the  second.  Without 
public  announcements,  he  was  slightly  developed 
as  a  presidential  candidate  on  the  eighth  ballot ; 
<m  the  ninth  ho  was  unanimously  nominated, 
all  the  president-makers  who  had  been  voting 
for  others — for  Cass,  Buchanan,  Johnson — tak- 
ing the  current  the  instant  they  saw  which  way 
it  was  going,  in  order  that  they  might  daim  the 
merit  of  conducting  it.  ^  You  bring  but  seven 
captives  to  my  tent,  but  thousands  of  you  took 
them,"  was  the  sarcastic  remark  of  a  king  of 
antiquity  at  seeing  the  multitude  that  came  to 
claim  honors  and  rewards  for  taking  a  few 
prisoners.  Mr.  Polk  might  have  made  the  same 
exclamation  in  relation  to  the  multitude  that 
assumed  to  have  nominated  him.  Their  name 
was  legion :  for,  besides  the  unanimous  conven- 
tion, there  was  a  host  of  outside  operators,  each 
of  whom  claimed  the  merit  of  having  governed 
the  vote  of  some  delegate.  Never  was  such  a 
multitude  seen  claiming  the  merit,  and  demand- 
ing the  reward,  for  having  done  what  had  been 
done  before  they  heard  of  it 

The  nomination  was  a  surprise  and  a  marvel 
to  the  country.  No  voice  in  fiivor  of  it  had  been 
heard ;  no  visible  sign  in  the  political  horizon 
had  announced  it.  Two  small  symptoms — small 
m  themselves  and  equivocal  in  their  import,  and 


which  would  never  have  been  lemflmbered  ex- 
cept for  the  event — doubtfully  foreshadowed  it 
One  was  a  paragraph  in  a  Nashville  newspaper, 
hypothetically  suggesting  that  Mr.  Polk  should 
be  taken  up  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  abtii- 
doned;  the  other,  the  ominous  drcumstnee 
that  the  Tennessee  State  nominating  convento 
made  a  recommendation  (Mr.  P<^)  for  the 
second  office,  and  none  for  the  first ;  and  Tennes- 
see being  considered  a  Van  Boren  State,  this 
omission  was  significant,  seeming  to  leave  open 
the  door  for  his  ejection,  and  for  the  admissioo 
of  some  other  person.  And  so  the  delegates 
fh>m  that  State  seemed  to  understand  it,  voting 
steadily  against  him,  until  he  was  withdrawn. 

The  ostensible  objection  to  the  last  aguost 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  his  opposition  to  "■»»»•««**• 
annexation.  The  shallowness  of  that  ob|ectioQ 
was  immediately  shown  in  the  unanimous  nomi- 
nation of  his  bosom  fnend,  Mr.  Silas  Wright, 
identified  with  him  in  all  that  related  to  the 
Texas  negotiation,  for  Vioe-PiiQsident  He  vii 
nominated  upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Rolicrt 
J.  Walker— a  main-spring  in  all  the  movements 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  most  inde&ti- 
gablo  opponents  sympathized  with  the  Tezv 
scrip  and  land  speculators.  Mr.  Wright  in- 
stantly declined  the  nomination ;  and  Mr.  Geor^ 
M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  taken  in  his 
place. 

The  Calhoun  New  York  convention  expired 
in  the  conception.  It  never  met  The  Tfler 
Baltimore  convention  was  carried  the  length  of 
an  actual  meeting,  and  went  through  the  forms 
of  a  nomination,  without  the  distraction  of  a  ri- 
val candidate.  It  met  the  same  day  and  place 
with  the  democratic  convention,  as  if  to  officiite 
with  it,  and  to  be  ready  to  offer  a  pis  aUer,  hot 
to  no  purpose.  It  made  its  own  nomination- 
received  an  elaborate  letter  of  thanks  and  a^ 
ceptance  fh)m  Mr.  Tyler,  who  took  it  quite  9^ 
riously ;  and  two  months  afterwards  joined  the 
democracy  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  against  Chj 
and  Frelinghuysen — ^his  old  whig  friends.  Be 
had  co-operated  in  all  the  schemes  against  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  up  m. 
his  place ;  and  there  was  an  interest,  callii^  it- 
self democratic,  which  was  willing  to  oblige  kisi. 
But  all  the  sound  heart  of  the  democracy  re- 
coiled from  the  idea  of  touching  a  man  wfao^  after 
having  been  raised  high  by  the  democracy,  had 
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gone  over  to  the  wbigs,  to  be  raised  still  higher, 
and  now  came  back  to  the  democracy  to  obtain 
the  highest  office  they  oonld  give. 

And  here  ends  the  histoiy  of  this  long  in- 
trigue—one of  the  most  elaborate,  complex  and 
daring,  ever  practised  in  an  intelligent  country ; 
aiyl  with  too  much  success  in  putting  down 
some,  and  just  disi^pointment  in  putting  up 
others :  for  no  one  of  those  who  engaged  in  this 
intrigue  ever  reached  the  office  for  which  they 
strived.  My  opinion  of  it  was  expressed,  warm- 
ly but  sincerely,  from  the  first  moment  it  was 
broached  to  me  on  the  steps  of  the  Oapitol,  when 
accosted  by  Mr.  Brown,  down  to  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate,  and  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  oonyention.  Of  this  lat- 
ter event,  the  author  of  this  View  thus  wrote  in 
a  public  letter  to  Missouri : 

'^Neither  Mr.  Polk  nor  Mr.  Dallas  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  intrigue  which  has  nulk- 
fied  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  principles  of  our  government 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and  neither  of 
them  should  be  injured  or  prejudiced  by  it 
Those  who  batched  that  intrigue,  have  become 
its  victims.  They  who  dug  a  pit  for  the  inno- 
cent have  fiiUen  into  it ;  and  there  let  them  lie, 
for  the  present,  while  all  hands  attend  to  the 
election,  and  give  us  our  full  majority  of  ten 
thousand  in  Missouri.  For  the  rest,  the  time 
will  come ;  and  people  now,  as  twenty  years 
ago  (when  their  choice  was  nullified  in  the  per- 
son of  Qenend  Jackson),  will  teach  the  Congress 
intri^ers  to  attend  to  law-makuig  and  let 
President-making  and  un-making  alone  in  fu- 
ture. The  Texas  treaty,  which  consummated 
this  intrigue,  was  nothing  but  the  final  act  in  a 
long  conspiracy,  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  been  previously  agreed  upon ; 
and  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wright  for  Vice- 
President  proves  it ;  for  his  opinions  and  those 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  Texas  question,  were 
identical,  and  if  fiital  to  one  should  have  been 
fktal  to  the  other.  Besides,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
right,  and  whenever  Texas  is  admitted,  it  will 
have  to  be  done  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  him. 
Having  mentioned  Mr.  Wnght,  I  will  say  that 
recent  events  have  made  him  known  to  the 
public,  as  he  has  long  been  to  his  friends,  the 
Cato  of  America^  ana  a  star  of  thefint  mag- 
nitude  in  our  political  firmaments* 

And  now,  why  tell  these  things  which  may 
be  quoted  to  the  prejudice  of  democratic  institu- 
tions? I  answer:  To  prevent  that  prejudice! 
and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  practices. 
Democracy  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  it,  for  it 
was  the  work  of  politicians;  and  as  fiu*  as  de- 


pended upon  the  people,  they  rebuked  it  The 
intrigue  did  not  succeed  in  elevating  any  of  its 
authors  to  the  presidency ;  and  the  annexation 
treaty,  the  fruit  of  so  much  machination,  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate;  and  the  annexation 
afterwards  effected  by  the  legislative  concur- 
rence of  the  two  powers.  From  the  first  incep- 
tion, with  the  Gilmer  letter,  down  to  the  Balti- 
more conduflion  in  the  convention,  the  intrigue 
was  carried  on ;  and  was  only  suocessfid  in  the 
convention  by  the  help  of  the  role  which  made 
the  minority  its  master.  That  convention  is  an 
era  in  our  political  history,  to  be  looked  back 
upon  as  the  starting  point  in  a  oourse  of  usurpa- 
tion whkh  has  taken  the  choice  of  President 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  vested  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  self-constituted  and  irresponsible 
assemblage.  The  wrong  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
personal  and  temporary,  and  died  with  the  occa- 
sion, and  constitutes  no  part  of  the  olject  in 
writing  this  chapter:  the  wrong  to  the  people, 
and  the  injury  to  republican  institutions,  and  to 
our  fhune  of  government,  was  deep  and  abiding, 
and  calls  for  the  grave  and  correctional  judg- 
ment of  history.  It  was  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  body  of  men,  unknown  to  the  laws  and 
the  constitution,  and  many  of  them  (as  being 
members  of  Congress,  or  holding  offices  of  honor 
or  profit)  constitutionally  disqualified  to  serve 
even  as  electors,  assumed  to  treat  the  American 
presidency  as  their  private  property,  to  be  dis- 
posed at  their  own  will  and  pleasure ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  for  their  own  profit :  for  many 
of  them  demanded,  and  received  reward.  It 
was  the  first  instance  of  such  a  disposal  of  the 
presidency — for  these  nominations  are  the  elec- 
tion, so  fiur  as  the  party  is  concerned ;  but  not 
the  last  It  has  become  the  rule  since,  and  has 
been  improved  upon.  These  assemblages  now 
perpetuate  themselves,  through  a  committee  of 
their  own,  ramified  into  each  State,  sitting  per- 
manentiy  fh>m  four  yean  to  fimr  years;  and 
worlung  incessantly  to  govern  the  dection  that 
is  to  come,  after  having  governed  the  one  that  is 
past  The  man  they  choose  must  always  be  a 
character  of  no  force,  that  they  may  rule  him : 
and  they  role  always  for  their  own  advantage — 
"  constituting  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne."  The  reader  of  English  his- 
tory is  familiar  with  the  term,  **  cabal,"  and  its 
origin — taking  its  spelling  from  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  names  of  the  five  combined  mtrigiip 
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ing  ministers  of  Oharles  II. — and  taking  its 
meaning  from  the  conduct  and  characters  of 
these  five  ministers.  What  that  meaning  was, 
one  of  the  five  wrote  to  another  for  his  better 
instruction,  not  suspectii^  that  the  indefati- 
gable curiosity  of  a  subsequent  generation  would 
ever  ferret  out  the  little  missiye.  Thus :  "  The 
principal  spring  of  our  actions  v^as  to  have 
the  government  in  our  own  hands;  thai  our 
principal  views  were  the  eonservation  of  this 
power— great  employments  to  ourselves— and 
great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who 
have  helped  to  raise  us,  and  of  harming  those 
who  stood  in  opposition  to  us.**  Such  was  the 
goyemment  whk^  the  ^  cabal "  gave  England ; 
and  such  is  the  one  which  the  conyention  sys- 
tem gives  us:  and  until  this  system  is  abolished, 
and  the  peo^de  resume  their  rights,  the  electiye 
principle  of  our  goyemment  is  suppressed :  and 
the  people  haye  no  more  control  oyer  the  selec- 
tion of  the  man  who  is  to  be  their  President, 
than  the  subjects  of  kings  haye  oyer  the  birth 
of  the  child  who  is  to  be  their  ruler. 


OHAPTEB    CXXXVII. 

PRESIDKNTIAL:  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION: MB.  CALHOUN'S  REFUSAL  TO  SUB- 
MIT HIS  NAME  TO  IT:  HIS  REASONS. 

Before  the  meeting  of  this  conyention  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  a  public  address  to  his  political 
friends,  made  known  his  determination  not  to 
suffer  his  name  to  go  before  that  assemblage  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  stated  his 
reasons  for  that  determination.  Many  of  those 
reasons  were  of  a  nature  to  rise  aboye  personal 
considerations — to  look  deep  into  the  nature 
and  working  of  our  goyemment — ^and  to  show 
objections  to  the  conyention  system  (as  prac- 
tised), which  haye  grown  stronger  with  time. 
His  first  objection  was  as  to  the  mode  of  choos- 
ing delegates,  and  the  manner  of  their  giving  in 
their  votes — he  contending  for  district  elec- 
tions, and  the  delegates  to  vote  individually,  and 
oondemning  all  other  modes  of  electing  and  vot- 
ing: 

"  I  hold,  then,  that  the  convention  should  bo 
to  constituted,  as  to  utter  ftdly  and  clearly  the 


voice  of  the  people,  and  not  that  c^  political 
managers,  or  office  holders  and  office  seekers; 
and  for  that  purpose,  I  hold  it  indiiroenfiable. 
that  the  delegates  should  be  appointed  directly 
hy  the  people,  or  to  use  the  language  of  Genenl 
Jackson,  should  be  'fresh  from  the  people.'  I 
also  holo,  that  the  only  possible  mode  to  efiect 
tlus,  is  for  the  people  to  choose  the  del^ates  by 
districts,  and  that  they  should  vote  per  capita. 
Every  other  mode  of  appointing  would  be  con- 
trolled by  political  machinery,  and  place  the 
appointments  in  the  hands  of  the.  few,  who 
work  it." 

This  was  written  ten  years  ago :  there  hare 
been  three  of  these  conventions  since  that  time 
by  each  political  party :  and  each  have  verified 
the  character  here  given  of  them.  Veteran 
office  holders,  and  undaunted  office  seekers,  col- 
lusively  or  furtively  appointed,  have  bad  the 
control  of  these  nominations — the  office  holders 
all  being  forbid  by  the  constitution  to  be  ereii 
electors,  and  the  office  seekers  forbid  by  shame 
and  honor  (if  antenable  to  such  sensations),  to 
take  part  in  nominating  a  President  from  whom 
they  would  demand  pay  for  their  vote.  Mr. 
Oalhoun  continues : 

*  I  object,  then,  to  the  proposed  convention, 
because  it  will  not  be  constituted  in  conformity 
with  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  republh- 
can  creed.  The  delegates  to  it  will  be  ap- 
pointed from  some  of  the  States,  not  by  the 
people  in  districts,  but,  as  has  been  stated,  by 
State  conventions  en  masse,  composed  of  diele- 
eates  appointed  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  I  am  in- 
armed, by  county  or  district  conventions,  md 
in  some  cases,  if  not  misinformed,  these  aain 
composed  of  delegates  ^>pointed  by  still  ao^ler 
divisions,  or  a  few  interested  indxyiduals.  In- 
stead then  of  being  directly,  or  fresh  from  the 
people,  the  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  couTen- 
tion  ^ml  be  the  delegates  of  delegates ;  and  of 
course  removed,  in  all  cases,  at  least  three,  if  not 
four  degrees  from  the  people.  At  each  succes- 
sive remova  the  voice  of  the  people  will  become 
less  full  and  distinct,  until,  at  last,  it  will  be  so 
faint  and  imperfect,  as  not  to  be  audible.  To 
drop  metaphor,  I  hold  it  impossible  to  fonn  i 
scheme  more  perfectly  calculated  to  annihilate 
the  control  of  the  people  over  the  presidentiil 
election,  and  vest  it  in  those  who  make  polities 
a  trade,  and  who  live  or  expect  to  live  on  tk 
government." 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the 
working  of  the  constitution  in  a  hit  election  by 
the  people  and  by  the  States,  and  considered  the 
plan  adopted  as  a  compromise  between  the  hip 
and  the  small  States.  In  the  popular  election 
through  electors,  the  large  States  had  the  ad- 
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Tantage,  as  presenting  masses  of  population 
which  would  gOTem  the  choice :  in  the  election 
by  States  in  the  Honse.  of  Representatiyes,  the 
small  States  had  the  adrantage,  as  the  whde 
Toted  equally.  This,  then,  was  considered  a 
compromise.  The  large  States  making  the  elec- 
tion when  they  were  united :  when  not  united, 
making  the  nomination  of  three  (five  as  the  con- 
stitution first  stood),  out  of  which  the  States 
chose  one.  This  was  a  compromise;  and  all 
compromises  should  be  kept  when  founded  in 
the  structure  of  the  gOYemment,  and  made  by 
its  founders.  Total  defeat  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  total  firustration  of  the  intent  of  the 
constitution,  both  in  the  electoral  nomination 
and  the  House  choice  of  a  President,  was  seen 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power  oyer  presidential 
nominations  by  Congress  caucuses,  before  their 
corruption  required  a  resort  to  conyentions,  in- 
tended to  be  the  absolute  reflex  of  the  popular 
will.    Of  this  Mr.  Calhoun  says : 

"  The  danger  was  early  foreseen,  and  to  avoid 
it,  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
statesmen  of  former  days  so  strongly  objected 
to  congressional  caucuses  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  that  they  never  could 
be  induced  to  attend  them ;  among  these  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  name  Mr.  Macon  and  Mr. 
Lowndes.  Others,  believing  that  this  provision 
of  the  constitution  was  too  refiaed  for  practice, 
were  solicitous  to  amend  it,  but  without  impair- 
ing the  influence  of  the  smaller  States  in  the 
election.  Among  these,  I  rank  myself.  With 
that  object,  resolutions  were  introduced,  in  182^, 
in  the  Sexiate  by  Colonel  Benton,  and  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  providing  for  districting 
the  State,  and  for  referring  the  election  back  to 
the  people,  in  case  there  should  be  no  choice,  to 
elect  one  from  the  two  highest  candidates.  The 
principle  which  governed  m  the  amendment  pro- 
posed, was  to  give  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
smaller  States  for  the  surrender  of  their  advan- 
tage in  the  eventual  choice,  by  the  House,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  the  mode  of  electing 
the  President  more  strictly  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  our  popular  institutions,  and 
to  be  less  liable  to  corruption,  tlum  the  existing. 
They  (the  resolutions  of  McDuffie  luid  Bent^ 
received  the  general  support  of  the  party,  but 
were  objected  to  by  a  few,  as  not  being  a  fuU 
equivalent  to  the  snialler  States." 

The  Congress  presidential  caucuses  were  put 
down  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  both 
parties  at  the  same  time.  They  were  put  down 
for  not  conforming  to  the  will  of  the  people^  for 
incompaUbility  between  the  legislative  Mid  the 


elective  functions,  for  being  in  office  at  the  same 
time,  for  following  their  own  will,  instead  of  re- 
presenting that  of  their  constituents.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn concurred  in  putting  them  down,  but  pre- 
ferred them  a  hundred  times  over  to  the  in- 
trigoing^  juggling,  corrupt  and  packed  machinery 
into  which  the  conventions  had  so  rapidly  de- 
generated. 

"  And  here  let  me  add.  that  as  objectionable 
as  I  think  a  congressional  caucus  for  nominating 
a  President,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  less  so  than 
a  convention  constituted  as  is  proposed.  The 
former  had  indeed  many  things  to  recommend 
it.  Its  members  consisting  of  senators  and  re- 
presentatives, were  the  immediate  organs  of  the 
State  ledslatures,  or  the  people ;  were  responsi- 
ble to  them,  respectively,  and  were  for  the  most 
part,  of  higner  character,  standing,  and  talents. 
They  voted  per  capita,  and  what  is  veiy  im- 
portant they  represented  fkiriy  the  relative 
strength  of  the  party  in  their  respective  States. 
In  all  these  important  particulars,  it  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  a  nominating  body,  and 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  proposed  con- 
vention ;  and  yet,  it  could  not  be  borne  by  the 
rople  in  the  then  purer  days  of  the  republic 
acting  with  General  Jackson  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  pa>ty  at  that  tnne,  contributed  to 
put  it  down,  because  we  believed  it  to  be  liable 
to  be  acted  on  and  influenced  by  the  patronage 
of  the  government — an  objection  far  more  ap- 
plicable to  a  convention  constituted  as  Uie  one 
proposed,  than  to  a  congressional  caucus.  Far 
however  was  it  from  my  intention,  in  aiding  to 
put  that  down,  to  substitute  in  its  place  wluit  I 
regard  as  a  hundred  times  more  objectionable 
in  every  point  of  view.  Indeed,  if  there  must 
be  an  intermediate  body  between  the  people  and 
the  election,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  it 
may  be  well  questioned  whether  a  better  tnan 
the  old  plan  of  a  congressional  caucus  can  be 
devised.'' 

Mr.  Calhoun  considered  the  convention  sys- 
tem, degenerated  to  the  point  it  was  in  1844,  to 
have  been  a  hundred  times  more  oljectionable 
than  the  Congress  caucuses  which  had  been  re- 
pudiated by  the  people :  measured  by  the  same 
scale,  and  they  are  a  thousand  times  worse  at 
present — having  succeeded  to  every  objection 
that  was  made  against  the  Congress  caucuses, 
and  superadded  a  multitude  of  others  going 
directly  to  scandalous  corruption,  open  intrigue, 
direct  bargain  and  sale,  and  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  popular  wilL  One  respect  in  which  they 
hid  degenerated  from  the  Congress  caucus  was 
in  admitting  a  State  to  give  its  fbll  vote  in  nomi- 
nating a  President)  which  oonld  either  fff9  no 
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Tote  at  all,  or  a  dirided  one,  to  the  nominated 
candidate.  In  the  Oongress  caucus  that  anomaly 
could  not  haiq[)en.  The  members  of  the  party 
only  YOted :  and  if  there  were  no  members  of  a 
party  from  aState^  there  was  no  yote  from  that 
State  in  the  caucus :  if  a  divided  representation, 
then  a  yote  according  to  the  division.  This  was 
fidr,  and  prerented  a  nomination  being  made  by 
those  who  could  do  nothing  in  the  election. 
This  objection  to  the  convention  system,  and  a 
grievous  one  it  is  as  practised,  he  sets  forth  in 
a  clear  and  forcible  point  of  view.    He  says : 

^^  I  have  laid  down  the  principle  on  which  I 
rest  the  objection  in  question,  witn  the  limita- 
tion, that  the  relative  weight  or  the  States  should 
be  maintained,  making  due  allowance  for  their 
relative  party  strength.  The  propriety  of  the 
limitation  is  so  uparent,  that  but  a  few  words, 
in  illustration,  wul  be  required.  The  conven- 
tion is  a  party  convention,  and  professedly  in- 
tended to  take  the  sense  of  the  party,  which 
cannot  be  done  fidrly,  if  States  having  but  little 
party  strength,  are  put  on  equality  with  those 
whidi  have  much.  If  that  were  done,  the  result 
might  be.  that  a  small  portion  of  the  party  ft^m 
States  tne  least  sound,  politically,  and  which 
oould  give  but  little  support  in  Congress,  might 
select  the  candidate,  and  make  the  President, 
•ninst  a  great  majority  of  the  soundest,  and  on 
mich  the  President  and  his  administration 
would  have  to  rely  for  support.  All  this  is 
clearly  too  un&ir  and  improper  to  be  denied. 
There  may  be  a  great  difficulty  in  applying  a 
remedy  in  a  convention,  but  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  say  how  it  can  be  done,  or 
by  what  standard  the  relative  party  strength  of 
the  respective  States  should  be  determined; 
perhaps  the  best  would  be  their  relative  strength 
m  Congress  at  the  time.  In  laying  down  the 
prindple,  I  added  the  limitation  for  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  and  to  show  how  imperfectly  the  party 
must  be  represented,  when  it  is  overlooked.  I 
see  no  provision  in  tbe  proposed  convention  to 
meet  it" 

The  objection  is  clearly  and  irresistibly 
shown :  the  remedy  is  not  so  clear.  The  Con- 
gress representation  for  the  time  being  is  sug- 
gested for  the  rule  of  the  convention :  it  is  not 
always  the  true  rule.  A  safer  one  is,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  State — its  general  party 
vote— -and  its  probable  present  party  strength. 
Even  that  rule  may  not  attain  exact  precision ; 
but,  between  a  rule  which  may  admit  of  a  slight 
error,  and  no  rule  at  all  to  keep  out  notorious 
unfounded  votes — ^votes  representing  no  con- 
stituency, unable  to  choose  an  elector,  having  no 
existence  when  the  election  comes  on,  yet  poten- 


tial at  the  nomination,  and  perhaps  governing 
it:  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  no 
room  for  hesitation,  or  choice :  the  adoptioii  oi 
some  rule  which  would  exclude  notorioosly  im- 
potent votes,  becomes  essential  to  the  n^bts  and 
safety  of  the  party,  and  is  pei«mptorily  de- 
manded by  the  princ^le  of  popular  representa- 
tion. The  danger  of  centralizing  the  nomina- 
tion— (which,  so  fiu*  as  the  party  is  oonoenied,  is 
the  election)— in  the  hands  of  a  few*  States,  bj 
the  present  convention  mode  of  nomination,  is 
next  shown  by  Mr.  Calhoun. 

^  But,  in  order  to  reaUze  how  the  ocmventioD 
will  operate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  view  the 
combined  effects  of  the  objections  which  I  have 
made.  Thus  viewed,  it  will  be  found,  tfast  i 
convention  so  constituted^  tends  irresistiUy  to 
centralization — centralization  of  the  control  over 
the  presidential  election  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
of  the  central,  large  States,  at  first,  and  finaDj, 
in  political  managers,  office-holders,  and  office 
seekers ;  or  to  express  it  differently,  in  that  por 
tion  of  the  community,  who  live,  or  expect  to 
live  on  the  government^  in  contradistinction  to 
the  great  mass,  who  expect  to  live  on  their  oini 
means  or  their  honest  industry ;  and  who  mtia- 
tain  the  government ;  and  politically  speaking, 
emphatically  the  people.  That  such  would  be 
the  case,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fiu^t^  that  it 
would  afford  the  means  to  some  six  or  serca 
States  lymg  contiguous  and  not  &r  fixxn  the 
centre  of  the  Union,  to  control  the  nominatioB, 
and  through  that  the  election,  by  oonoentratiiig 
their  united  votes  in  the  convention.  Gite 
them  the  power  of  doing  so,  and  it  would  not 
long  lie  dormant  What  may  be  done  by  com- 
bination, where  the  temptation  is  so  great,  wHl 
be  sure  ere  long  to  be  done.  To  combine  and 
conquer,  is  not  less  true  as  a  tn^^'wi^  wher? 
power  is  concerned,  than  'divide  and  oonqoer.' 
r^othing  is  better  established,  than  that  the  de- 
sire for  power  can  bring  together  and  unite  the 
most  discordant  materuds.'' 

After  showing  the  danger  of  centralizing  the 
nomination  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  conti- 
guous States,  Mr.  Calhoun  goes  on  to  show  the 
danger  of  a  still  more  &tal  and  corrupt  centnl- 
ization — ^that  of  throwing  the  nomination  into 
the  meshes  of  a  train-band  of  oflSoe-holders  and 
office-seekers — professional  President-maken 
who  live  by  the  trade,  having  no  object  but  tbeir 
own  reward,  preferring  a  weak  to  a  strong  ni»n 
because  they  can  manage  him  easiest :  and  ac- 
complishing their  purposes  by  corrupt  combiDft- 
tions,  fitiudulent  contrivances,  and  direct  bribery. 
Of  these  train-bands^  Mr.  Calhoun  si^ : 
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^  But  the  tendency  to  oentnliattian  will  not 
stop  there.  The  appointment  of  delentes  en 
masae  by  State  convention,  would  tend  at  the 
same  time,  and  even  with  great  force,  to  neutral- 
ize the  control  in  the  hiuids  of  the  few,  who 
make  politics  a  trade.  The  fiulher  the  conTen- 
tion  is  remoyed  from  the  people,  the  more 
certainly  the  control  oyer  it  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  interested  few,  and  when  re- 
moved three  or  four  degrees,  as  has  been  shown 
it  will  be,  where  the  appointment  is  by  State 
conventions,  the  power  of  the  people  will  cease, 
and  the  seekers  of  Executive  &vor  will  become 
supreme.  At  that  stage,  an  active,  trained  and 
combined  corps  will  l^  formed  in  the  party, 
whose  whole  time  and  attention  will  be  directea 
to  politics.  Into  their  hands  the  appointments 
of  delegates  in  all  the  stages  will  fall  uod  they 
will  take  special  care  that  none  but  tnemselves 
or  their  humble  and  obedient  dependents  shall 
be  appointed.  The  central  and  State  conven- 
tions will  be  filled  by  the  most  experienced  and 
cunning,  and  after  nominating  the  President, 
thev  will  take  good  care  to  divide  the  patronage 
ana  oflSces,  bo£  of  the  general  and  State  gov- 
ernments, among  themselves  and  their  depend- 
ents. But  why  say  will  7  Is  it  not  ab  eaay  the 
ccue  7  Have  there  not  been  many  instances  of 
State  conventions  being  filled  by  office  holders 
and  office  seekers,  who,  after  miuLmg  the  nomi- 
nation, have  divided  the  offices  in  the  State 
among  themselves  and  their  partisans,  and 
joined  in  recommending  to  the  candidate  whom 
they  have  just  nominated  to  appoint  them  to 
the  offices  to  which  they  have  been  respectively 
allotted  ?  If  such  be  the  case  in  the  infancy  of 
the  system,  it  must  end,  if  such  conventions 
shoula  become  the  established  usage,  in  the 
President  nominating  his  successor.  When  it 
comes  to  that,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
sword  will  take  the  place  of  the  constitution." 

And  it  has  come  to  that.  Mr.  Tyler  set  the 
example  in  1844 — immediately  after  this  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  written — and  had  a 
presidential  convention  of  his  own,  composed 
of  office  holders  and  office  seekers.  Since  then 
the  example  has  been  pretty  well  followed ;  and 
now  any  President  that  pleases  may  nominate 
his  successor  by  having  the  convention  filled  with 
the  mercenaries  in  office,  or  trying  to  get  in. 
The  evil  has  now  reached  a  pass  that  must  be 
corrected,  or  the  elective  fhmchise  abandoned. 
Conventions  must  be  reformed — ^that  is  to  say, 
purged  of  office  holders  and  office  seekers — 
purged  of  impotent  votes — purged  of  all  dele- 
gates forbid  by  the  constitution  to  be  electors — 
purged  of  intrigue,  corruption  and  jugglery — 
and  brought  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people ; 
or,  they  must  suffer  the  fiile  of  the  Congress 


caucuses,  and  be  pot  down.  Far  better— a  thoiH 
sand  times  better — to  let  the  constitution  work 
its  coarse;  as  many  candidates  ofier  fbr  Presi- 
dent as  please ;  and  if  no  one  gets  a  majori^ 
of  the  whole,  then  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tives  to  choose  one  firom  the  three  highest  on 
the  list.  In  that  event,  the  people  would  be 
the  nominating  body :  they  would  present  the 
three,  out  of  which  their  representatives  would 
be  obliged  to  take  one.  This  would  be  a  nomi- 
nation by  the  People^  and  an  election  by  the 
States. 

One  other  objection  to  these  degenerate  con- 
ventions Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  mention,  but  it 
became  since  he  made  his  address  a  prominent 
one,  and  an  abuse  in  itself,  which  insures  suc- 
cess to  the  train-band  mercenaries  whose  profli- 
gate practices  he  so  well  describes.  This  is  the 
two-thurds  mle^  as  it  is  called ;  the  role  that 
requires  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  convention 
to  make  a  nomination.  This  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  minority  to  govern  the  majority, 
and  enables  a  few  veteran  intriguers  to  manage 
as  they  please.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  many  are  allowed — even  the  delegates  of 
whole  States — ^to  vote  in  the  convention,  which 
can  give  no  vote  to  the  party  at  the  election,  it 
might  actually  happen  that  the  whole  nomina- 
tion might  be  contrived  and  made  by  straw- 
delegates,  whose  constituency  could  not  give  a 
single  electoral  vote. 


CHAPTEB   OXXXVIII. 

ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS:  SECRET  NEGOTIATION: 
PRESIDENTIAL  INTRIGUE :  SCHEMES  OF  SPECU- 
LATION AND  DISUNION. 

The  President's  annual  message  at  the  com-  i 
menoement  of  the  session  1843-^44^  contained  an 
elaborated  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  Texas 
and  Mexico,  which,  to  those  not  in  the  secret, 
was  a  complete  mystification:  to  others,  and 
especially  to  those  who  had  been  observant  of 
fflgns,  it  foreshadowed  a  design  to  interfere  in 
the  war  between  those  parties,  and  to  take 
Texas  under  the  int>tection  of  the  Union,  and  to 
make  her  oanse  our  own.  A  sdieme  of  annexa- 
tion was  visible  in  the  studied  picture  piesentsd 
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of  homogeniality  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States,  geographically  and  otherwise ; 
and  which  homogeniality  was  now  sufficient  to 
risk  a  war  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  (for 
the  message  squinted  at  war  with  both),  to  get 
Texas  back,  although  it  had  not  been  sufficient 
when  the  country  was  ceded  to  Spain  to  prevent 
Mr.  Tyler  from  sanctioning  the  cession— as  he 
did  as  a  member  of  the  House  in  1820  in  voting 
against  Mr.  Clay's  resolution,  disapi»x>ying  and 
condemning  that  cession.  This  enigmatical 
paragraph  was,  in  fact,  intended  to  break  the 
way  for  the  production  of  a  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, covertly  conceived  and  carried  on  with  all 
the  features  of  an  intrigue,  and  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  govern- 
ment. Acquisitions  of  territoiy  had  previously 
been  made  by  legislation,  and  by  treaty,  as  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana  m  1803,  and  of  Florida 
in  1819 ;  but  these  treaties  were  founded  upon 
legislative  acts— upon  the  consent  of  Oongress 
previously  obtained — and  in  which  the  treaty- 
making  power  was  but  the  instrument  of  the 
legislative  wilL  This  previous  consent  and 
anthorizatioQ  of  Congress  had  not  been  obtained 
—on  the  contrary,  had  been  eschewed  and  ig- 
nored by  the  secrecy  with  which  the  negotia- 
tion had  been  conducted ;  and  was  intended  to 
be  kept  secret  until  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
and  then  to  force  its  adoption  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  area  of  slave  territoiy,  or  to 
make  its  rejection  a  cause  for  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States ;  and  in  either  event,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  make  the  question  of  annexa- 
tion a  controlling  one  in  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  also  in  the  election 
itself: 

The  complication  of  this  vast  scheme,  lead- 
ing to  a  consummation  so  direful  as  foreign  war 
and  domestic  disunion,  and  having  its  root  in 
personal  ambition,  and  in  scrip  and  land  specu- 
lation, and  spoliation  claims — the  way  it  was 
carried  on,  and  the  way  it  was  defeated — alto- 
gether present  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons 
which  the  working  of  our  government  exhibits ; 
and  the  more  so  as  the  two  prominent  actors  in 
the  scheme  had  reversed  their  positions  since 
Texas  had  been  retroceded  to  Spain.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  then  in  fevor  of  curtailing  the  area  of 
slave  territory,  and  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet,  counselled  the  establishment  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line,  which  abolished 


slavery  in  all  the  upper  half  of  the  great  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana;  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
same  cabinet,  counselled  the  retrooessioii  of 
Texas  t^  Spain,  which  extinguished  all  the 
slave  territoiy  south  of  the  oompromiae  line. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  then  against  slavery  extension, 
and  so  much  in  fevor  of  extinguishing  iliTe 
territory  as  to  be  a  favorite  in  the  free  States, 
and  beat  Mr.  Adams  himself  in  those  States  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1S24 — reoeiviD| 
more  of  their  votes  for  Vice-President  than  Mr. 
Adams  did  fer  President.  After  the  fiulure  io 
1833  to  unite  the  slave  States  against  the  free 
ones  on  the  Tariff  agitation,  he  took  op  the 
slavery  agitation — ^pnrsuuig  it  during  his  fife, 
and  leavmg  it  at  his  death  as  a  legacy  to  tbe& 
ciples  in  his  political  school.  Mr.  Tyler  was  i 
follower  in  these  amputations  and  eztinetioii  of 
slave  territory  in  1819-'20 :  be  was  now  a  fel- 
lower  in  the  slavery  agitation  to  get  back  tlie 
province  which  was  then  given  away,  or  to  nub 
it  the  means  of  a  presidential  election,  or  of 
Southern  dismemberment.  This  sdieme  had  beca 
going  on  for  two  years  before  it  appeared  abote 
the  political  horizon ;  and  the  right  onderstuid- 
ing  of  the  Texas  annexation  movement  in  1844. 
requires  the  hidden  scheme  to  be  nnoorend 
from  its  source,  and  laid  open  through  its  loo^ 
and  crooked  course:  which  will  be  the  suljeet 
of  the  next  chapter,  as  shown  at  the  time  m  a 
speech  from  Senator  Benton. 


CHAPTEB   CXXXIX. 

TEXAS  ANNEXATION  TREATY:  FIRST  SPEECH  OF 
MR.  BENTON  AGAINST  IT:  BXTRAOTBL 

Mr.  Bbnton.  The  Preddent,  upon  our  ciIL 
sends  us  a  mi^  and  a  memoir  finom  the  Topo- 
graphical bureau  to  show  the  Senate  the  bouDd- 
aries  of  the  country  he  proposes  to  annex.  This 
memoir  is  explicit  in  presenting  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte  in  its  wiiole  extent  as  a  bovmdary  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,  and  that  in  confonBitf 
to  the  law  of  the  Texian  Congress  establishiiv 
its  boundaries.  The  boundaries  on  the  n^ 
conform  to  those  in  the  memoir :  eadi  takes  fsr 
the  western  limit  the  Rio  Grande  from  bead  to 
mouth ;  and  a  law  of  the  Texian  Congress  ii 
copied  into  the  maigin  of  the  map^  to  show  the 
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legal,  and  the  actual,  bowidariea  at  the  same 
time.  From  all  thia  it  reiults  that  the  treaty 
before  us,  besides  the  incorporation  of  Texas 
proper,  also  incorporates  into  our  Union  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Qrande,  in  its  whole  extent 
from  its  head  spring  in  the  Sierra  Verde 
(Green  Mountain),  near  the  South  Pass  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  four  degrees  south  of  New  Orieans,  in 
Uititude26^.  It  iah"  grand  and  »^itary  river** 
almost  without  affluents  or  tributaries.  Its 
source  is  in  the  region  of  eternal  snow;  its 
outlet  in  the  dime  of  eternal  flowers.  Its 
direct  course  is  1,200  miles;  its  actual  run 
about  2,000.  This  immense  riyer,  second  on 
our  continent  to  the  Mississippi  only,  and  but 
little  inferior  to  it  in  length,  is  proposed  to  be 
added  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  left  bank  to 
the  American  Union  I  and  that  by  virtue  of  a 
treaty  for  the  re-annexation  of  Texas !  Now, 
the  real  Texas  which  we  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  1803,  and  flung  away  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 
never  ^>proached  the  Rio  Grande  except  near 
its  mouth!  while  the  whole  upper  part  was 
settled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  great  part  of  iL 
in  the  year  1694— Just  one  hundred  years  before 
La  Salle  first  saw  Texas!— all  this  upper  part 
was  then  formed  into  provinces,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  has  remained  under  Spanish, 
or  Mexican  authority  ever  since.  These  former 
provinces  of  the  Mexican  viceroyalty,  now  de- 
partments of  the  Mexican  republic,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  fh>m  its  head  to 
its  mouth,  we  now  propose  to  incorporate,  so 
far  as  they  lie  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  into 
our  Union,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  re-annexation 
with  Texas.  Let  us  pause  and  look  at  our  new 
and  important  proposed  acquisitions  in  this 
quarter.  First :  there  is  the  department,  for- 
merly theprovince  of  New  Mexico,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  firom  its  head  spring  to  near 
the  Paso  del  Norte — that  is  to  say,  half  down 
the  river.  This  department  is  studded  with 
towns  and  villages — is  populated — well  culti- 
vated— and  covered  with  flodcs  and  herds.  On 
its  left  bank  (fur  I  only  speak  of  the  part  which 
we  propose  to  re-annex)  is,  first,  the  fixmtier 
village  Taos,  3,000  souls,  and  where  the  custom- 
house is  kept  at  which  the  Missouri  caravans 
enter  their  goods.  Then  comes  Santa  F^,  the 
capital,  4,000  souls— then  Albuquerque,  6,000 
iouls — then  some  scores  of  other  towns  and 


villages — all  more  or  less  populated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flocks  and  fields.  Then  come  the 
departments  of  Chihuahua,  Goahuila,  and  Ta- 
maulipas,  without  settlements  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  but  occupying  the  right  bank,  and 
commanding  the  left.    All  this — being  parts  of 


four  Mexican  departments— now  under  Mexi- 
can governors  and  governments — is  permanent- 
ly reannexed  to  this  Union,  if  this  treaty  is 
ratified;  and  is  actually  reannexed  firom  the 
moment  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  last  message,  to  remain 
so  until  the  acquisition  is  rejected  by  rejecting 
the  treaty !  The  one-half  of  the  department  of 
New  Mexico,  with  its  capital,  becomes  a  terii- 
toiy  of  the  United  States :  an  angle  of  Chihua- 
hua, at  the  Passo  del  Norte,  fiunous  for  its  wine, 
also  becomes  ours :  a  part  of  the  department 
of  Coahnila,  not  populated  on  the  left  bank, 
which  we  take,  but  commanded  from  the  right 
bank  by  Mexican  authorities:  the  same  of 
Tamaulipas,  the  ancient  Nuevo  San  Tander 
(New  St  Andrew),  and  which  covers  both 
sides  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  for  some  hun- 
dred miles  up,  and  all  the  left  bank  of  which 
is  in  the  power  and  possession  of  Mexico. 
These,  in  addition  to  the  old  Texas;  these 
parts  of  four  States — ^these  towns  and  villages 
— these  people  and  territory — ^these  flocks  and 
herds — ^this  elice  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
two  thousand  miles  long,  and  some  hundred 
broad — all  this  our  President  has  cut  off  from 
its  mother  empire,  and  presents  to  us,  and  de- 
clares it  is  ours  till  the  Senate  rejects  it !  He 
calls  it  Texas !  and  the  cutting  off  be  calls  re- 
annexation!  Humboldt  calls  it  New  Mexico^ 
Chihuahua,  Coahnila,  and  Nuevo  San  Tander 
(now  Tamaulipas) ;  and  the  civilized  world  may 
qualify  this  re-annexation  by  the  application 
of  some  odious  and  terrible  epithet.  Demos- 
thenes advised  the  people  of  Athens  not  to 
take,  but  to  re-take  a  certain  city ;  and  in  that 
re  laid  the  virtue  which  saved  the  act  from  the 
character  of  spoliation  and  robbery.  Will  it 
be  equally  potent  with  us?  and  will  the  re^ 
prefixed  to  the  annexation,  legitimate  the  sois- 
ure  of  two  thousand  miles  of  a  neighbor's  do- 
minion, with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace^ 
and  firiendship,  and  commerce  ?  Will  it  legiti- 
mate this  seixure,  made  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  when  no  Texian  force— witness  the 
disastrous  expeditbns  to  Mier  and  to  Santa  ?4 
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— hxve  been  seen  near  it  without  being  killed 
<Mr  taken,  to  the  last  man  1 

The  treaty,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  bonndary 
of  the  Rio  Qrande,  is  an  act  of  unparalleled  out- 
x»ge  on  Mexico.  It  is  the  seizure  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  of  her  territoiy  without  a  word  of 
explanation  with  her,  and  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
with  Texas,  to  which  she  is  no  party.  Oiur 
Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun)  in  his  letter 
to  the  United  States  chai^  in  Mexico,  and 
seven  days  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and 
after  the  Mexican  minister  had  withdrawn 
from  our  seat  of  government,  shows  full  well 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  this 
outrage ;  knew  it  was  war;  and  proffered  vol- 
unteer apologies  to  avert  the  consequences 
which  he  knew  he  had  provoked. 

The  President,  in  his  spedal  message  of 
WeAoesday  last,  informs  us  that  we  have  ac- 
quired a  title  to  the  ceded  territories  by  his  sig- 
nature to  the  treaty,  wanting  only  the  action 
of  the  Senate  to  perfect  it;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  will  protect  it  Arom  invasion,  and 
ibr  that  purpose  has  detached  all  the  disposable 
portions  of  the  army  and  navy  to  the  scene  of 
action.  This  is  a  caper  about  equal  to  the  mad 
freaks  with  which  the  unfortunate  emperor 
Paul,  of  Russia,  was  accustomed  to  astonish 
Burope  about  forty  years  ago.  By  this  decla- 
ration the  thirty  thousand  Mexicans  in  the  left 
half  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  are  our 
citizens,  and  standing,  in  the  language  of  the 
President's  message,  in  a  hostile  attitude  to- 
wards us,  and  subject  to  be  repelled  as  invaders. 
Taos,  the  seat  of  the  custom-house,  where  our 
oaravans  enter  their  goods,  is  ours :  Santa  F6, 
the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  ours :  Qovemor 
Armijo  is  our  governor,  and  subject  to  be  tried 
for  treason  if  he  does  not  submit  to  us :  twenty 
Mexican  towns  and  villages  are  ours ;  and  their 
peaceful  inhabitants,  cultivating  their  fields  and 
tending  their  flocks,  are  suddenly  converted,  by 
a  stroke  of  the  President's  pen,  into  American 
citizens,  or  American  rebels.  This  is  too  bad : 
and,  instead  of  making  themselves  party  to  its 
enormities,  as  the  President  invites  them  to  do, 
I  think  rather  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate 
to  wash  its  hands  of  all  this  part  of  the  trans- 
action by  a  special  disapprobation.  The  Senate 
is  the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  President, 
and  has  the  right  if  not  the  duty,  to  give  him 
advice  when  the  occasion  requires  it    I  there- 


fore propose,  as  an  additional  resohitioii,  appli- 
able  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  boundary  only — the 
one  which  I  will  read  and  send  to  the  Secreta- 
ry's table — stamping  as  a  spoliation  this  seizure 
of  Mexican  territory — and  on  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  I  shall  ask  the  vote  of  the  Senate. 

I  now  proceed  a  step  fbrther,  and  rise  a  step 
higher,  Mr.  President,  in  unveiling  the  deigns 
and  developing  the  conduct  of  oar  administA- 
tion  in  this  hot  and  secret  pursuit  alt«»>  Texas. 
It  is  my  business  now  to  show  that  war  with 
Mexico  is  a  design  and  an  object  with  it  tnm 
the  beginning,  and  that  the  trea^-makiqg 
power  was  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I 
know  the  responsibility  of  a  senator'— I  meas 
his  responsibility  to  the  moral  sense  of  has 
country  and  the  world-— in  attributing  so  gimve 
a  culpabili^  to  this  administration,  I  know 
the  whole  extent  of  this  responsibility,  aad 
shall  therefore  be  careful  to  proceed  upon  sife 
and  solid  ground.  I  shall  say  nothing  but  opoi 
proof— upon  the  proof  fbmkhed  by  the  Prb- 
dent  himself— and  ask  for  my  opinions  no  cre- 
dence beyond  the  strict  letter  of  these  prooi. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  recourse  to  the  mes- 
sages and  correspondence  which  the  Presideit 
has  sent  us,  and  begin  with  the  message  of  the 
22d  of  April — the  one  which  commtmicated  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate.  That  message,  after  a 
strange  and  ominous  declaration  that  no  sinis- 
ter  means  have  been  used — ^no  intrigue  set  ca 
foot — to  procure  the  consent  of  Texas  to  the 
annexation,  goes  on  to  show  exactly  the  con- 
trary, and  to  betray  the  President's  de6%n  to 
protect  Texas  by  receiving  her  into  oar  UnioB 
and  adopting  her  war  with  Mexico. 

I  proceed  to  another  piece  of  evidence  to  the 
same  effect — ^namely,  the  letter  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Green,  our 
charge  at  Mexico,  under  date  of  the  19th  of 
April  past  The  letter  has  been  already  rde^ 
red  to,  and  will  be  only  read  now  in  the  sen- 
tence which  declares  that  the  treaty  has  been 
made  in  the  full  view  of  war !  for  that  alose 
can  be  the  meaning  of  this  sentence : 

"  It  has  taken  the  step  (to  wit,  the  step  of 
making  the  treaty)  in  full  view  c^  all  possiUe 
conseouences,  but  not  without  a  desire  and  a 
hope  that  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  the  caaM 
which  induced  it  to  do  so,  would  ptwent  the 
disturbance  of  the  harmony  subsistn^  between 
the  two  countries,  which  we  United  Stales  if 
anxious  to  preserve." 
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This  is  part  of  the  despatdi  which  commimi- 
cates  to  liifozico  the  hct  of  the  oondusion  of  the 
treaty  of  annezatioii — ^that  treaty,  the  ocmdo- 
sion  of  which  the  formal  and  reiterated  dedarar 
tions  of  the  Mexican  goremment  informed  our 
administration,  during  its  negotiation,  would 
he  war.  I  will  quote  (me  of  these  dedarations, 
the  last  one  made  hy  General  Almonte,  the 
Mexican  minister,  and  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
our  Secretary  who  considered  the  preTions  de- 
cUrations  as  threats.  General  Almonte  di»- 
clauns  the  idea  of  a  threat — ^repeats  his  assey- 
eration  that  it  is  a  notice  only,  and  that  in  a 
case  in  which  it  was  the  r%ht  and  the  duty  of 
Mexico  to  give  the  notice  which  would  i^prise 
us  of  the  consequences  of  carrying  the  trea^ 
of  annexation  to  a  conclusion. 

After  receiving  this  notification  from  the 
Mexican  minister,  the  letter  of  our  present  Sec- 
retary, of  the  19th  instant,  just  quoted,  direct- 
ing our  charg6  to  inform  the  Mexican  goyem- 
ment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  annexa- 
tion, must  be  considered  as  an  official  notifica- 
tion to  Mexico  that  the  war  has  begun !  and  so 
indeed  it  has !  and  as  much  to  our  astonishment 
as  to  that  of  the  Mexicans  I  Who  among  us 
can  ever  forget  the  sensations  produced  in  this 
chamber,  on  Wednesday  last,  when  the  march- 
ing and  the  sailing  orders  were  read  I  and  still 
more,  when  the  message  was  read  which  had 
set  the  army  and  nayy  in  motion ! 

These  orders  and  the  message,  afler  having 
been  read  in  this  chamber,  were  sent  to  the 
printer,  and  have  not  yet  returned :  I  can  only 
refer  to  them  as  I  heard  them  read,  and  firom  a 
brief  extract  which  I  took  of  the  message ;  and 
must  refer  to  others  to  do  them  justice.  From 
all  that  I  could  hear,  the  war  is  begun ;  and 
begun  by  orders  issued  by  the  President  before 
the  treaty  was  communicated  to  the  Senate ! 
We  are  informed  of  a  squadron,  and  an  army 
of  ^  observation^^  sent  to  the  Mexican  ports, 
and  Mexican  frontier,  with  orders  to  watch,  re- 
monstrate, and  report;  andto  communicate  with 
President  Houston !  Now,  what  is  an  army  of 
observation^  but  an  army  in  the  field  for  war  ? 
It  is  an  army  whose  name  is  known,  and  whose 
character  is  defined,  and  which  is  incident  to 
war  alone.  It  is  to  watch  the  enemy  !  and  can 
never  be  made  to  watch  a  triekd!  Friends 
cannot  be  watched  by  armed  men,  either  indi- 
▼idnally  or  nationally,  without  open  enmity. 


Let  an  armed  man  take  a  position  before  your 
door,  show  himself  to  your  family,  watdi  your 
movements,  and  remonstrate  with  you,  and  re- 
port upon  you,  if  he  judged  your  movements 
equivocal :  let  hfan  do  this,  and  what  is  it  but 
an  act  of  hostility  and  of  outrage  which  every 
feeling  of  the  heart,  and  every  law  of  God  and 
man,  require  you  to  resent  and  rqmlse  ?  This 
would  be  the  case  with  the  mere  individual ; 
still  more  with  nations,  and  when  squadrons 
and  armies  are  the  watchers  and  remonstrants. 
Let  Great  Britain  send  an  army  and  navy  to  lie 
in  wait  upon  our  frontiers,  and  before  our  cities, 
and  then  see  what  a  cry  of  war  would  be  raised 
in  our  country.  The  same  of  Mexico.  She 
must  feel  herself  outraged  and  attacked ;  she 
must  feel  our  treaties  broken ;  all  our  citizens 
within  her  dominions  alien  enemies ;  their  com- 
merce to  be  instantly  ruined,  and  themselves 
expelled  firom  the  country.  This  must  be  our 
condition,  unless  the  Senate  (or  Congress)  saves 
the  country.  We  are  at  war  with  Mexico  now ; 
and  the  message  which  covers  the  marching  and 
sailing  orders  is  stiU  more  extraordinary  than 
they.  The  message  assumes  the  republic  of 
Texas  to  be  part  of  the  American  Union  by  the 
mere  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  to  remain  so 
until  the  treaty  is  rejected,  if  rejected  at  all ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  President  is  to  use 
the  army  and  the  navy  to  protect  the  acquired 
country  firom  invasion,  like  any  part  of  the  ex- 
isting Union,  and  to  treat  as  hostile  all  adverse 
possessors  or  intruders.  According  to  this,  be- 
sides what  may  happen  at  Vera  Cms,  Tampico^ 
Matamoros,  and  other  ports,  and  besides  what 
may  happen  on  the  firontiers  of  Texas  proper, 
the  Mexican  population  in  New  Mexico,  and 
Governor  Arn^jo,  or  in  his  absence  the  gover- 
nor ad  ifUerim^  Don  Mariano  Chaves,  may  find 
themselves  pursued  as  rebels  and  traitors  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  war  with  Mexico,  and  its  unconstitution- 
ality, is  fully  shown :  its  iigustice  remains  to 
be  exhibited,  and  that  is  an  easy  task.  What 
is  done  in  violation  of  treaties,  in  violation  of 
neutrality,  in  violation  of  an  armistice,  must  be 
unjust  All  this  occurs  in  this  case,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  Mexico  is  our  neighbor.  We  are 
at  peace  with  her.  Social,  commercial,  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  subsist  between  us,  and  the 
interest  of  the  two  nations  requires  these  rdft- 
tioos  to  continue.    We  want  a  ooontry  whidi 
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was  onoe  ours,  but  which,  by  treaty,  we  have 
acknowledged  to  be  hers.  That  oountry  has 
revolted.  Thus  far  it  has  made  good  its  revolt, 
and  not  a  doubt  rests  upon  my  mind  that  she 
will  make  it  good  for  ever.  But  the  contest  is 
not  over.  An  armistice,  duly  proclaimed,  and 
not  revoked,  strictly  observed  by  each  in  not 
firing  a  gun,  though  moperative  thus  hr  in  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  treat  for 
peace :  this  armistice,  only  determinable  upon 
notice,  suspends  the  wur.  Two  thousand  miles 
of  Texian  fi:x>ntier  is  held  in  the  hands  of  Mexi- 
co, and  all  attempts  to  conquer  that  frontier 
have  signally  fiuled :  witness  the  disastrous  ex- 
peditions to  Mier  and  to  Santa  F6.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  right — ^the  moral  and  political 
right— of  Mexico  to  resabjugate  this  province,  if 
she  can.  We  declare  oar  neutrality :  we  pro- 
fess Mendship:  we  proclaim  our  respect  for 
Mexico.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  make  a 
tieaty  with  Texas  for  transferring  herself  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  without  saying  a 
word  to  Mexico,  while  receiving  notice  from 
her  that  such  transfer  would  be  war.  Mexico 
is  treated  as  a  nullity ;  and  the  province  she  is 
endeavoring  to  reconquer  is  suddenly,  by  the 
magic  of  a  treaty  signature,  changed  into  United 
States  domain.  We  want  the  country ;  but  in- 
stead of  applying  to  Mexico,  and  obtai^ng  her 
consent  to  the  purchase,  or  waiting  a  few 
months  for  the  events  which  would  supersede 
the  necessity  of  Mexican  consent— instead  of 
this  plain  and  direct  course,  a  secret  negotia- 
tion was  entered  into  with  Texas,  in  total  con- 
tempt of  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Mexico, 
and  without  saying  a  word  to  her  imtil  all  was 
over.  Then  a  messenger  is  despatched  in  fu- 
rious haste  to  this  same  Mexico,  the  bearer  of 
volunteer  apologies,  of  deprecatory  excuses,  and 
of  an  offer  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  Mexi- 
can acquiescence  in  what  Texas  has  done.  For- 
ty days  are  allowed  for  the  return  of  the  mes- 
senger ;  and  the  question  is,  will  he  bring  back 
the  consent?  That  question  is  answered  in 
the  Mexican  official  notice  of  war,  if  the  treaty 
of  annexation  was  made !  and  it  is  answered  in 
the  feet  of  not  applying  to  her  for  her  consent 
before  the  treaty  was  made.  The  wrong  to 
Mexico  is  confessed  in  the  fact  of  sending  this 
messenger,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  letter  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer.  That  letter  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Galhoun,  of  the  19th  of  April,  to  Mr. 


Benjamin  Qreen,  the  United  Stales  cfaai^  m 
Mexico,  is  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  anoals 
of  human  diplomacy !  By  the  fkirest  implica- 
tions, it  admits  insult  and  injury  to  Mexico^ 
and  violation  of  her  territorial  boundaries  I  it 
admits  that  we  should  have  had  lier  pmioQi 
consent — ^should  have  had  her 
that  we  have  injured  her  as  little  as  ] 
and  that  we  did  all  this  in  foil  view  of  all  pas- 
sible consequences !  that  is  to  say,  in  ftill  viair 
of  war !  in  plain  English,  that  we  have  mougad 
her,  and  will  fight  her  for  it.  As  an  exeose  for 
all  this,  the  imaginary  designs  of  a  third  pom, 
which  designs  are  four  times  Bdemnly  diia- 
vowed,  are  brought  forward  as  a  jnstificatioa 
of  our  conduct ;  and  an  incomprdienable  ter- 
ror of  immediate  destruction  is  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  not  aj^lying  to  her  for  her  ^  prtvkm 
consent "  during  the  eight  months  that  the  n^ 
gotiation  continued,  and  during  the  vdiole  of 
which  time  we  had  a  minister  in  Mexico^  aid 
Mexico  had  a  minister  in  Washington.  Hal 
letter  is  surely  the  most  unfortunate  in  tha  hit- 
tory  of  human  diplomacy.  It  adndta  the  wroag^ 
and  tenders  war.  It  is  a  oonfesaion  thixmglioat, 
by  the  feirest  implication,  of  injustice  to  Mes- 
co.  It  is  a  confession  that  her  ^concumna* 
and  "  her  previous  consent^  were  necessaiy. 

It  is  now  my  purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  Aow 
that  all  this  movement,  whidi  is  inTolviog  aach 
great  and  serious  consequences,  and  drawing 
upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  is  bot- 
tomed upon  a  weak  and  groundless  pretext,  ^ 
creditable  to  our  government,  and  insnltiqg  aad 
injurious  to  Great  Britain.  We  want  Texas— 
that  is  to  say,  the  Texas  of  La  Salle;  andwa 
want  it  for  great  national  reasons,  obrioosia 
day,  and  permanent  as  nature.  We  want  it 
because  it  is  geographically  i^ipurtenant  to  oir 
division  of  North  America,  essential  to  oar  po- 
litical, commercial,  and  social  system,  and  ht- 
cause  it  would  be  detrimental  and  injuiiou  ts 
us  to  have  it  fell  into  the  hands  or  to  sink  sa- 
der  the  domination  of  any  foreign  power.  For 
these  reasons,  I  was  against  aacrificmg  tk 
country  when  it  was  thrown  away— and 
thrown  away  by  those  who  are  now  so  aad- 
denly  possessed  of  a  fury  to  get  it  bade  Fcr 
these  reasons,  I  am  for  getting  it  back  whea* 
ever  it  can  be  done  with  peace  and  honor,  or 
even  at  the  price  of  just  war  against  any  iatni- 
,  sive  European  power :  but  I  am  against  all  dia- 
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guise  and  uiifioe — agahiBt  all  pretexts — and  es- 
pecially against  weak  and  groundless  pretexts^ 
discreditable  to  ourselyes,  offensire  to  others, 
too  thin  and  shallow  not  to  be  seen  through  by 
every  beholder,  and  merely  inyented  to  cover 
unworthy  purposes.  I  am  against  the  inven- 
tions which  have  been  brought  forward  to  jus- 
tify the  secret  concoction  of  this  treaty,  and  its 
sudden  explosion  upon  us,  like  a  ripened  plot, 
and  a  charged  bomb,  forty  days  before  the  con- 
ventional nomination  of  a  presidential  candi- 
date. In  looking  into  this  pretext,  I  shall  be 
governed  by  the  evidence  alone  which  I  find 
upon  the  &oe  of  the  papers,  regretting  that  the 
resolution  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  table  for 
the  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  That  reso- 
lution is  in  these  words : 

^JResolvedj  That  the  author  of  the  ^private 
letter^  from  London,  in  the  summer  of  1843 
n)elieved  to  be  Mr.  Duff  Green),  addressed  to 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Upshur), 
and  giving  him  the  first  intelligence  of  the  (im- 
puted) British  anti-slavery  designs  upon  Texas, 
and  the  contents  of  which  *  private  letter^  were 
made  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  leading  de- 
spatch of  the  8th  of  August  following,  to  our 
charge  in  Texas,  for  procuring  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  be  su&utf  oned  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  to  answer  on 
oath  to  all  questions  in  relation  to  the  contents 
of  said  ^private  letter^  and  of  any  others  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  subject :  and  also  to  answer 
all  questions,  so  far  as  he  shall  be  able,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  treaty  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  of  all  the  designs, 
influences,  and  interests  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation thereot 

"  Resolved^  also,  That  the  Senate  will  exam- 
ine at  its  bar,  or  through  a  committee,  such 
other  persons  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  in  re- 
lation to  their  knowledge  of  any,  or  idl,  of  the 
foregoing  points  of  inquiry." 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  be 
adopted.  It  is  due  to  the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion that  we  should  have  facts  and  good  evi- 
dence before  us.  We  are  engaged  in  a  transac- 
tion which  concerns  the  peace  and  the  honor  of 
the  country ;  and  extracts  from  private  letters, 
and  letters  themselves,  with  or  without  name, 
and,  it  may  be,  from  mistaken  or  interested 
persons,  are  not  the  evidence  on  which  we 
should  proceed.  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined 
mt  the  bar  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
before  the  American  war,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  those  who  wish  to  inform  the  Senate,  and 


others  firom  whom  the  Senate  could  obtain  in- 
formation, should  not  be  examined  at  our  bar, 
or  at  that  of  the  House,  before  the  Senate  or 
Congress  engagte  in  the  Mexican  war.  It 
would  be  a  curious  incident  in  the  Texas  drama 
if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  fact  that  the  whole 
annexation  scheme  was  organized  before  the 
reason  for  it  was  discovered  in  London  I  and 
iff  firom  the  beginning,  the  abolition  plot  was  to 
be  burst  upon  us,  under  a  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  national  destruction,  exactly  forty 
days  before  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore ! 
I  know  nothing  about  these  secrets ;  but,  being 
called  upon  to  act,  and  to  give  a  vote  which  may 
be  big  with  momentous  consequences,  I  have  a 
right  to  know  the  truth ;  and  shall  continue  to 
ask  for  it,  until  ftiUy  obtained,  or  finally  denied. 
I  know  not  what  the  proof  will  be,  if  the  exam- 
ination is  had.  I  pretend  to  no  private  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  have  my  impressions ;  and  if  they 
are  erroneous^  let  them  be  efi&oed — ^if  correct, 
let  them  be  confirmed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  evidence  which  this  re- 
sponsible and  satisfoctory  examination  might 
furnish,  I  limit  myself  to  the  information  which 
^>pears  upon  the  fooe  of  the  papers— imperfect, 
defective,  di^ointed,  and  fixed  up  for  the  occasion, 
as  those  papers  evidently  are.  And  here  I  must 
remark  upon  the  absence  of  all  the  customary 
information  which  sheds  light  upon  the  origin, 
progress,  and  conclusion  of  treaties.  No  min- 
utes of  conferences — ^no  protocols — ^no  proposi- 
tions, or  counter-propositions — no  inside  view 
of  the  nascent  and  progressive  negotiation.  To 
supply  all  this  omission,  the  Senate  is  driven  to 
the  tedious  process  of  calling  on  the  President, 
day  by  day,  for  some  new  piece  of  information ; 
and  the  endless  necessity  for  these  calls — the 
manner  in  which  they  are  answered — and  the 
often  delay  in  getting  any  answer  at  all — ^be- 
come new  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  my  re- 
solution, and  for  the  examination  of  persons  at 
the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  piece  of  testimony  I  shall  use  in 
making  good  the  position  I  have  assumed,  is  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Upi^ur,  our  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Murphy,  our  charg^  in  Texas  dated  the  8th 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1843.  It  is  the  first 
one,  so  fitf  as  we  are  permitted  to  see,  that  bo- 
gins  the  business  of  the  Texas  annexation ;  and 
has  all  the  appearance  of  beginning  it  in  the 
middle,  so  fiur  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
oenied,  and  upon  grounds  previously  well  con- 
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sidered:  for  this  letter  of  the  8th  of  August, 
1843,  contuns  every  reason  on  which  the  whole 
annexation  movement  has  been  defended,  or 
Justified.  And,  here,  I  must  repeat  what  I 
have  already  sud :  in  quoting  these  letters  of  the 
secretaries,  I  use  the  name  of  the  writer  to  dis- 
criminate the  writer,  but  not  to  impute  it  to 
him.  The  President  is  the  author :  the  secre- 
tary only  his  head  clerk,  writing  by  his  com- 
mand, and  haying  no  authority  to  write  any 
thing  but  as  he  commands.  This  important 
letter,  the  basis  of  all  Tezian  ^  immediate  "  an- 
nexation, opens  thus : 

^Sir:  a  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of 
Maryland,  then  in  London,  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

'^  *I  learn  from  a  source  entitledto  the  fullest 
confidence,  that  there  is  now  here  a  Mr.  An- 
drews, deputed  by  the  abolitionists  of  Texas  to 
negotiate  with  the  British  government  That 
he  has  seen  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  submitted  his 
project  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas, 
which  is,  that  there  shall  be  organized  a  com- 
ply in  England,  who  shall  advance  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  lor  the  slaves  now  in  Texiis, 
and  receive  in  payment  Texas  lands ;  that  the 
sum  thus  advanced  shall  be  pud  over  as  an  in- 
demnity for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  I  am 
authorized  by  the  Texian  minister  to  say  to  jjrou, 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  agreed  that  the  British 
government  will  guarantee  the  pajrment  of  the 
mtcrest  on  this  loan,  upon  condition  that  tiie 
Texian  government  will  abolish  slavery.' 

^  The  writer  professes  to  feel  entire  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  this  information.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  intelligence,  and  well  versed  in 
public  affairs.  Hence  I  nave  every  reason  to 
confide  in  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions." 

The  name  of  the  writer  is  not  given,  but  he  is 
believed  to  be  Mr.  DufF  Green — a  name  which 
suggests  a  vicarious  relation  to  our  Secretary  of 
State — which  is  a  synonym  for  intrigue — and  a 
voucher  for  finding  in  London  whatever  he  was 
sent  to  bring  back — who  is  the  putative  recipient 
of  the  Qilmer  letter  to  a  friend  in  Maryland, 
destined  for  General  Jackson — and  whose  com- 
plicity with  this  Texas  plot  is  a  fixed  fact. 
Truly  this  "  inhabitant  of  Maryland,"  who  lived 
in  Washington,  and  whose  existence  was  as 
ubiquitous  as  his  rdle  was  vicarious,  was  a  very 
indispensable  agent  in  all  this  Texas  plot. 

The  letter  then  goes  on,  through  a  dozen 
elaborate  paragraphs,  to  give  every  reason  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  founded  on  the  appre- 
hension of  British  views  there,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  to  the  slave  property  of  the  South, 


and  other  injuries  to  the  United  States,  wluch 
have  been  so  incontinently  repixidoced,  md  so 
tenaciously  adhered  to  ever  since. 

Thus  commenced  the  plan  for  the  immedirtf 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  that  country  from  British 
domination,  and  from  the  anti-slavery  schemes 
attributed  to  her  by  Mr.  Duff  Green.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  deemed  neoessaiy  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  this  gentleman's  inforan- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  months  afte^ 
wards,  and  until  after  the  meet  extraordiagy 
efforts  to  secure  annexation  bad  been  madelj 
our  government,  that  it  was  difioovered  that  the 
information  given  by  Mr.  Green  was  entirelj 
mistaken  and  unfounded !  The  British  miniala 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  and  the  Texian  cfau|^ 
in  London  (Mr.  Ashbel  Smith),  both  of  whoa 
were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Green,  being  informed 
in  the  month  of  November  of  the  use  whidi  had 
been  made  of  their  names,  availed  themsehta 
of  the  first  o|^rtunity  to  contradict  the  whole 
story  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Everett.  This  min- 
ister immediately  communicated  these  importsat 
contradictions  to  his  own  government^  and  we 
find  them  in  the  official  oorrespondeooe  tnst- 
mitted  to  us  by  Mr.  Everett,  under  dates  of  the 
3d  and  16th  of  November,  1843.  I  quote  frst 
from  that  of  the  3d  of  November : 

(Here  was  read  Mr.  Everett's  aoooant  of  hii 
first  conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  eo 
this  subject.) 

I  quote  copiously,  and  with  pleasure,  Mr. 
President,  from  this  report  of  Lord  Aberdeen^ 
conversation  with  Mr.  Everett ;  it  is  frank  and 
friendly,  eqiudly  honorable  to  the  minister  as  a 
man  and  a  statesman,  and  worthy  of  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  great  William  Pitt.  Nothing  could 
dissipate  more  completely,  and  extinguish  more 
utterly,  the  insidious  designs  imputed  to  Gnat 
BriUdn ;  nothing  could  bo  more  satisfactory  and 
complete ;  nothing  more  was  wanting  to  acquit 
the  British  government  of  all  the  alarming  d^ 
signs  imputed  to  her.  It  vras  enough ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  fVilness  of  his  desire  to 
leave  the  American  government  no  ground  for 
suspicion  or  complaint  on  this  J^ead,  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  topic  a  few  days  afteMrards ; 
and,  on  the  6th  of  November,  again  disclaintf  b 
the  strongest  terms  the  offensive  des^ns  im- 
puted to  his  goverbment.  Mr.  Everett  thus  re- 
lates, m  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  November,  the 
substance  of  these  renewed  dedaralions: 
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(Here  the  letter  giTing  an  aoooimt  of  the  aeo- 
ond  inteiriew  was  read.) 

Thna,  twice,  in  three  days,  the  British  miniater 
fully,  formally,  and  in  the  broadest  manner  con- 
tradicted the  whole  stoiy  upon  the  fkith  of 
which  our  President  had  commenced  (so  fiur  as 
the  papers  show  the  commencement  of  it)  his 
immediate  annexation  project,  as  the  only  means 
of  counteracting  the  dangerous  designs  of  Great 
Britain !  But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  an- 
other witness  in  London  who  had  been  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Duff  Green ;  and  it  remained  for  this 
witness  to  confirm  or  contradi' t  his  story. 
This  was  the  Texian  charg^  (Mr.  Ashbel 
Smith)  :  and  the  same  letter  from  Mr.  Everett, 
of  the  16th  of  November,  brought  his  contra- 
diction in  unequivocal  terms.  Mr.  Everett  thus 
recites  it: 

(The  passage  was  read.) 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  I 
and  the  story  of  Mr.  Duff  Green,  which  had 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme  for 
immediate  annexation,  being  now  contradicted 
by  two  witnesses — the  two  which  he  himself 
had  named — it  might  have  been  expected  that 
some  halt  or  pause  would  have  taken  place,  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  consi<}eration  and  reflec- 
tion, and  for  consulting  the  American  people, 
and  endeavoring  to  procure  the  consent  of 
Mexico.  This  might  have  been  expected :  but 
not  so  the  fitct  On  the  contrary,  the  immedi- 
ate annexation  was  pressed  more  warmly  than 
ever,  and  the  administration  papers  became 
more  clamorous  and  incessant  in  their  accusa- 
tions of  Great  Britain.  Seeing  this,  and  being 
anxious  (to  use  his  own  words)  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  misrepreeentations,  and  to  correct  the  er- 
rors of  the  American  government,  the  Eari  of 
Aberdeen,  in  a  formal  despatch  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  the  new  British  minister  at  Washington, 
took  the  trouble  of  a  third  contradiction,  and  a 
most  formal  and  impressive  one,  to  all  the  evil 
designs  in  relation  to  Texas,  and,  through  Texas, 
upon  the  United  States,  which  were  thus  per- 
severingly  attributed  to  his  government.  This 
paper,  destined  to  become  a  great  landmark  in 
this  controversy,  from  the  frankness  and  ful- 
ness of  its  disavowals,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  detached  phrases,  picked  out  of  it,  have 
been  used  by  our  Secretary  of  State  [Mr.  Oal- 
BOUH]  since  the  treaty  was  signed,  to  justify  its 
signature,  deserves  to  be  read  in  full,  and  to  be 
made  a  corner-stone  in  the  debate  on  this  aub- 


ject  I  therefore,  quote  it  in  full,  and  shall 
read  it  at  length  in  the  body  of  my  speech. 
This  is  it: 

(The  whole  letter  read.) 

This  was  intended  to  stop  the  misrepresenta- 
tions which  were  circulated,  and  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  government  in  relation  to  Great 
Britain  and  Texas.  It  was  a  reiteration,  and 
that  for  the  third  time,  and  voluntarily,  of  de- 
nial of  all  the  alarming  designs  attributed  to 
Great  Britain,  and  by  means  of  which  a  Texas 
agitation  was  getting  up  in  the  United  States. 
Besides  the  Aill  declaration  made  to  our  federal 
government,  as  head  of  the  Union,  a  special  as- 
surance was  given  to  the  slaveholding  States,  to 
quiet  their  apprehensions,  the  truth  and  suffi- 
ciency of  which  must  be  admitted  by  every  per- 
son who  cannot  furnish  proof  to  tiie  contrary. 
I  read  this  special  assurance  a  second  time,  that 
its  importance  may  be  more  distinctly  and 
deeply  felt  by  every  senator : 

"  And  the  govemmente  of  the  alaveholdiw 
States  maybe  assured,  that^  although  ice  shcul 
not  desist  from  those  open  and  honest  efforts 
which  %De  have  constantty  made  for  procuring 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  world, 
we  shaU  neither  openly  nor  secretly  resort  to 
any  measures  irAtcA  can  tend  to  disturb  their 
internal  tranquillity,  or  thereby  to  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  Umon,^^ 

It  was  on  the  26th  day  of  February  that  this 
noble  despatch  was  communicated  to  the  (then) 
American  Secretary  of  State.  That  genUeman 
lost  his  life  by  an  awful  catastrophe  on  the  28th, 
and  it  seems  to  be  understood,  and  admitted  all 
around,  that  the  treaty  of  annexation  was 
agreed  upon,  and  virtually  concluded  before  his 
death.  Nothing,  then,  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  de- 
claration, could  have  had  any  effect  upon  its 
formation  or  conclusion.  Yet,  six  days  after  the 
actual  signature  of  the  treaty  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  State — namely,  on  the  18th  day 
of  April — this  identical  despatch  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen is  seised  upon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  to  justify  the  formation  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  prove  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  annex- 
ation of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  as  a  measure 
of  self-defence,  and  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
our  Union !  Listen  to  the  two  or  three  first 
paragraphs  of  that  letter:  it  is  the  long  one 
filled  with  those  negro  statistics  of  which  Mr. 
Pakenham  declines  the  oontroveray.  Th«  iod- 
retaxy  says: 
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(Here  the  paragraphs  were  read,  and  the 
Senate  heard  with  as  much  amazement  as  Mr. 
Pakenham  could  have  done,  that  comparative 
statement  of  the  hime,  hlind,  halt,  idiotic^  pau- 
per and  jail  tenants  of  the  free  and  the  slave 
blacks,  which  the  letter  to  the  British  minister 
contained,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  slavery 
was  their  best  condition.) 

It  is  evident,  Mr.  President,  that  the  treaty 
was  commenced,  carried  on,  formed,  and  agreed 
apon,  so  fiur  as  the  documents  show  its  origin,  in 
virtue  of  the  information  given  in  the  private 
letter  of  Mr.  Du£f  Qreen,  contradicted  as  that 
was  by  the  Texian  and  British  ministers,  to 
whom  it  referred.  It  is  evident  from  all  the 
J  papers  that  this  was  the  case.  The  attempt  to 
!  find  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  a  subsequent  pre- 
text for  what  had  previously  been  done,  is  evi- 
dently an  afterthought,  put  to  paper,  for  the 
first  time,  just  six  days  after  the  treaty  had 
been  signed!  The  treaty  was  signed  on  the 
12th  of  April :  the  afterthought  was  committed 
to  paper,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham, ou  the  18th!  and  on  the  19th  the  treaty 
was  sent  to  the  Senate!  having  been  delayed 
seven  days  to  admit  of  drawing  up,  and  sending 
in  along  with  it,  this  ex  post  facto  discovery  of 
reasons  to  justify  it.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  sent  in  with  the  treaty:  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Pakenham  to  it,  though  brief  and  prompt,  being 
written  on  the  same  day  (the  19th  of  April), 
was  not  received  by  the  Senate  until  ten  days 
thereafter — to  wit :  on  the  29th  of  April ;  and 
when  received,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fourth  dis- 
avowal, in  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  terms, 
of  this  new  discovery  of  the  old  designs  imputed 
to  Great  Britain,  and  which  had  been  three 
times  disavowed  before.  Here  is  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Pakenham,  giving  this  fourth  contradiction 
to  the  old  story,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment  of 
the  civilized  world  for  its  opinion  on  the  whole 
transaction.  I  read  an  extract  fix>m  this  letter ; 
the  last  one,  it  is  presumed,  that  Mr.  Paken- 
ham can  write  till  he  hears  from  his  government, 
to  which  he  had  immediately  transmitted  Mr. 
Oalhoun's  ex  post  facto  letter  of  the  18th. 
(It  was  read.) 

Now  what  will  the  civilized  world,  to  whose 
good  opinion  we  must  all  look:  what  will 
Christendom,  now  so  averse  to  war,  and  pre- 
texted war :  what  will  the  laws  of  reason  and 
honor,  so  just  in  their  application  to  the  conduct 
of  nations  and  individuals :  what  will  this  civil- 


ized world,  this  Christian  world,  theae  just  laws 
— what  will  they  all  say  that  our  government 
ought  to  have  done,  under  this  accnmulatioo  of 
peremptory  denials  of  all  the  causes  which  we 
had  imdertaken  to  find  in  the  oondoct  of  Great 
Britain  for  our  ^  immediate  ^  annezatioii  ci 
Texas,  and  war  with  Mexico?  Sordy  these 
tribunals  will  say :  Pint,  That  the  dlwfowili 
should  have  been  received  as  snflBckBt;  or 
Secondly,  They  should  be  disproved,  if  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  true ;  or  Thirdly^  That  veasooaUe 
time  should  be  allowed  for  looking  fbrther  into 
their  truth. 

One  of  these  things  should  have  been  dooe: 
our  President  does  neither.  He  condades  the 
treaty — retains  it  a  week—- sends  it  to  the  Sensti 
— and  his  Secretary  of  State  obtains  a  promiK 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foccigi 
Relations  [Mr.  Archer]  to  delay  all  action  ipoa 
it — not  to  take  it  up  for  forty  days — the  eact 
time  that  would  cover  the  sitting  of  the  Balti- 
more democratic  convention  for  the  nominalioB 
of  presidential  candidates !  This  promise  ma 
obtained  under  the  assurance  that  a  special  nai- 
senger  had  been  despatched  to  Mexico  for  her 
consent  to  the  treaty ;  and  the  forty  days  wai 
the  time  claimed  for  the  execution  of  his  enandi 
and  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  expected  to  re- 
turn with  the  required  consent.  Bad  lock 
again !  This  despatch  of  the  messenger,  and 
delay  for  his  return,  and  the  reasons  he  wia 
understood  to  be  able  to  have  offered  for  the 
consent  of  Mexico,  were  felt  by  all  as  an  admia- 
siou  that  the  consent  of  Mexico  must  be  olh 
tained,  cost  what  millions  it  might.  This  ad- 
mission vras  fatal !  and  it  became  neoessaiy  to 
take  another  tack,  and  do  it  away !  This  ma 
attempted  in  a  subsequent  message  of  the  Pnei- 
dent,  admitting^  to  be  sure,  that  the  measenser 
was  sent,  and  sent  to  operate  upon  Mexioo  ia 
rektk>n  to  the  treaty ;  but  taking  a  fine  ^stisc- 
Uon  between  obtaining  her  consmt  to  it,  and 
preventing  her  fh>m  being  angry  at  it !  Thii 
message  will  receive  justice  at  the  hands  of 
others ;  I  only  heard  it  as  read,  and  cannot  quote 
it  in  its  own  words.  But  the  substance  of  it 
vras,  that  the  messenger  was  sent  to  pievnt 
Mexico  firom  going  to  war  with  us  on  aoooiiBt 
of  the  treaty !  as  if  there  was  any  difRuenoi 
between  getting  her  to  consent  to  the  treafy, 
and  getting  her  not  to  dissent !  But,  heie  again, 
more  bad  luck.  Besides  the  dedaratioaH  of  tha 
chairman  of  Forrign  Relatioiia^  Atommg  whil 
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this  messenger  was  sent  for,  there  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  famished  to  ns  of  whidi  he  was  the 
bearer, and  which  shows  that  the  ^^concurrence  " 
of  Mexico  was  wanted,  and  that  apologies  are 
ofiered  for  not  obtaining  her  ^^  previous  con- 
seni,^^  But,  of  this  hereafter.  I  go  on  with 
the  current  of  events.  The  treaty  was  sent  in, 
and  forty  days'  silence  upon  it  was  demanded  of 
the  Senate.  Now  why  send  it  in,  if  the  Senate 
was  not  to  touch  it  for  forty  days?  Why  not 
retain  it  in  the  Department  of  State  until  the 
lapse  of  these  forty  days,  when  the  answer  from 
Mexico  would  have  been  received,  and  a  fifth 
disavowal  arrived  from  Great  Britain !  if^  indeed, 
it  is  possible  i<»r  her  to  reiterate  a  disavowal 
already  four  times  made,  and  not  received? 
Why  not  retain  the  treaty  during  these  forty 
days  of  required  silence  upon  it  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  that  precious  time  might  have  been 
turned  to  such  valuable  account  in  interchanging 
friendly  explanations  with  Qreat  Britain  and 
Mexico  ?  Why  not  keep  the  treaty  in  the  Sec-^ 
retary  of  State's  office,  as  well  as  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate's  office,  during  these  forty 
days  ?  Precisely  because  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion was  to  sit  in  thirty-eight  days  firom  that 
time  I  and  forty  days  would  giye  time  for  the 
'*  Texas  bomb  "  to  burst  and  scatter  its  frag- 
ments'all  over  the  Union,  blowing  up  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  blowing  up  the  tongue-iied 
Senate  itself  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty,  and 
furnishing  a  new  Texas  candidate,  anointed  with 
gunpowder,  for  the  presidential  chair.  This  was 
the  reason,  and  as  obvious  as  if  written  at  the 
head  of  every  public  document.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  these  movements  give  fresh  reason  for 
an  examination  of  persons  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate.  The  determination  of  the  President  to 
conclude  the  treaty,  before  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's despatch  was  known  to  him — that  is  to 
say,  before  the  26th  of  February,  1844 :  the 
true  nature  of  the  messenger's  errand  to  Mexi- 
co, and  many  other  points,  now  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, may  be  cleared  up  in  these  examina- 
tions, to  the  benefit  and  well  being  of  the  Union. 
Perhaps  it  may  chance  to  turn  out  in  proof^  that 
the  secretary,  who  found  his  reasons  for  making 
the  treaty  and  hastening  the  immediate  annexa- 
tion, had  determined  upon  all  that  long  before 
he  heard  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter. 

But  to  go  on.    Instead  of  admitting,  disprov- 
ing, or  tflJung  time  to  consider  the  reiterated 
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disavowals  of  the  British  government,  the  mes- 
senger to  Mexico  is  diarged  with  our  manifesto 
of  war  against  that  government,  on  account  of 
the  imputed  designs  of  Qreat  Britun,  and  in 
which  they  are  all  assumed  to  be  true !  and  not 
only  true,  but  firaught  with  such  sudden,  irre- 
sistible, and  irretrievable  ruin  to  the  United 
States,  that  there  was  no  time  for  an  instant  of 
delay,  nor  any  way  to  save  the  Union  firom  de- 
struction but  by  the  ^^ immediate^  annexation 
of  Te^^».  Here  is  the  letter.  It  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  abridged }  and  though  referred  to 
several  times,  will  now  be  read  in  foil.   Hear  it : 

(The  letter  read.) 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Green,  the  son  of  Mr.  Duff  Green ;  so  that  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  this  ^ immediate*^ 
annexation  scheme,  so  fiur  as  the  invention  of  the 
pretext,  and  the  inculpation  of  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  father  and  son — a 
couple,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  in  the  language 
of  Gil  Bias,  "These  two  make  a  pair."  The 
L  letter  itself  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  that 
the  annals  of  diplomacy  ever  exhibited.  It  ad- 
^ts  the  wrong  to  Mexico,  and  ofibrs  to  fight 
her  for  that  wrong ;  and  not  for  any  thing  that 
she  has  done  to  the  United  States,  but  because 
of  some  supposed  operation  of  Great  Britain 
upon  Texas.  Was  there  ever  such  a  comedy  of 
errors,  or,  it  may  be,  tragedy  of  crimes  !  Let 
lis  analyze  this  important  letter }  let  us  examine 
it,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

The  first  paragraph  enjoins  the  strongest  as- 
surances to  be  given  to  Mexico  of  our  indispo- 
sition to  wound  the  dignity  or  honor  of  Mexico 
in  making  this  treaty,  and  of  our  r^ret  if  she 
should  consider  it  otherwise.  This  admits  that 
we  have  done  something  to  outrage  Mexico,  and 
that  we  owe  her  a  volunteer  apology,  to  soften 
her  anticipated  resentment 

The  same  paragraph  states  that  we  have  been 
driven  to  this  step  in  self-defence,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  ^^  policy  adopted^^  and  the  ^^  efforts 
made  "  by  Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Texas.  This  is  an  admission  that  we  have  done 
what  may  be  offensive  and  injurious  to  Mexico, 
not  on  account  of  any  thing  she  has  done  to  us, 
but  for  what  we  fear  Great  Britain  may  do  to^ 
Texas.  And  as  for  this  plea  of  self-defence,  it 
is  an  invasion  of  the  homicidal  criminal's  pre- 
rogative, to  plead  it.  All  the  murders  com- 
mitted in  our  country,  are  done  in  selMefenoe— 
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a  few  through  insanity.  The  choice  of  the  de- 
fence lies  between  them,  and  it  in  often  a  nice 
guess  for  counsel  to  say  which  to  take.  And  so 
it  might  have  been  in  this  case;  and  insanity 
would  have  been  an  advantage  in  the  plea,  being 
more  honorable,  and  not  more  fidse. 

The  same  paragraph  admits  that  the  United 
States  has  made  this  treaty  in  ftdl  view  of  war 
with  Mexico ;  for  the  words  *^aU  possible  con- 
sequences,^^ taken  in  connection  with  the  re- 
maining words  of  the  sentence,  and  with  General 
Almonte^s  notice  filed  by  order  of  his  govern- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  this  negotiation, 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  war !  and  that  to  be 
made  by  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  second  paragraph  directs  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  road  to  the  Mexican  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  show  him  oar  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  Great  Britain.  This  despatch  is 
to  be  read — not  delivered,  not  even  a  copy  of  it 
— to  the  Bfexican  mmister.  He  may  take  notes 
of  it  during  the  reading,  but  not  receive  a  copy, 
because  it  is  a  document  to  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate !  Surely  the  Senate  would  have  pardoned 
a  departure  firom  etiquette  in  a  case  where  war 
was  impending,  and  where  the  object  was  to 
convince  the  nation  we  were  going  to  fight !  that 
we  had  a  right  to  fight  her  for  fear  of  something 
which  a  third  power  might  do  to  a  fourth.  To 
crown  this  scene,  the  reading  is  to  be  of  a  docu- 
ment in  the  English  language,  to  a  minister 
whoso  language  is  Spanish  ;  and  who  may  not 
know  what  is  read,  except  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

The  third  paragraph  of  this  pregnant  letter 
admits  that  questions  are  to  grow  out  of  this 
treaty,  for  the  settlement  of  which  a  minister 
will  be  sent  by  us  to  Mexico.  This  is  a  most 
grave  admission.  It  is  a  confession  that  we 
commit  such  wrong  upon  Mexico  by  this  treaty, 
that  it  will  take  another  treaty  to  redress  it ; 
and  that,  as  the  wrong  doer,  we  will  volun- 
teer an  embassy  to  atone  for  our  misconduct. 
Boundary  is  named  as  one  of  these  things  to  be 
settled,  and  with  reason ;  for  we  violate  2,000 
miles  of  Mexican  boundary  which  is  to  become 
ours  by  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  to 
remain  ours  till  restored  to  its  proper  owner  by 
another  treaty.  Is  this  right  ?  Is  it  sound  in 
morals  ?  Is  it  safe  in  policy  ?  Would  we  take 
2,000  miles  of  the  Canadas  in  the  same  way  ? 
I  presume  not.  And  why  not  ?  why  not  treat 
Great  Britain  and   Mexux)  alike?   why  not 


march  iq>  to  "  Fifty-Four  For^  "  as  connge- 
ously  as  we  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande  1  Be- 
cause Great  Britain  is  powerlVily  and  Mexico 
weak— a  reason  which  may  fidl  in  policy  m 
much  as  in  morals.  Yes,  sir !  Boundary  wiD 
have  to  be  adjusted,  and  that  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
and  until  adjusted,  we  shall  be  aggressors,  Inr 
our  own  admission^  on  the  uncUsputed  Mexicn 
territory  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  last  paragraph  is  the  moet  wignificsit  of 
the  whole.  It  is  a  confession,  by  the  desral 
inferences,  that  oar  whole  ooodoci  to  Mexico 
has  been  tortuous  and  wronglbl,  and  that  ihe 
has  '<  rights,'^  to  the  settlement  of  whidi  Mexico 
must  be  a  party.  The  great  admissioos  are,  (k 
want  of  the  concurrence  of  Mexico ;  the  wiBt 
of  her  previous  consent  to  this  treaty ;  its  ob- 
jectionableness  to  her ;  the  vitiation  of  her 
boundary;  the  ^rights^^  of  each,  andof  eooni 
the  right  of  Mexico  to  settle  qoestione  of  seoi- 
rity  and  interest  which  are  unsettled  by  the 
present  treaty.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  thit 
the  war,  in  full  view  of  which  the  treaty  wm 
made,  was  an  unjust  war  upon  Mexico. 

Thus  admitting  our  wrong  in  injuring  Mexin, 
in  not  obtaining  her  concurrence  ;  in  not  skd- 
ing  her  previous  consent ;  in  violating  herbomid- 
ary ;  in  proceeding  without  her  in  a  case  where 
her  rights,  security,  and  interests  are  concerned; 
admitting  all  this,  what  is  the  reas<ni  given  to 
Mexico  for  treating  her  with  the  contempt  oft 
total  neglect  in  all  this  afiair?  And  here  straifP 
scenes  rise  up  before  us.  This  negotiation  be- 
gan, upon  the  record,  in  August  last.  We  had 
a  minister  in  Blexico  with  whom  we  could  coo- 
municato  every  twenty  days.  Mexico  hid  s 
minister  here,  with  whom  we  could  comffimo- 
catc  every  hour  in  the  day.  Then  why  not  con- 
sult Mexico  before  the  treaty  ?  Why  not  epetk 
to  her  during  these  eight  months,  when  in  sock 
hot  haste  to  consult  her  afterwards,  and  so 
anxious  to  stop  our  action  on  the  treaty  till  the 
was  heard  from,  and  so  ready  to  volunteer  mil- 
lions to  propitiate  her  wrath,  or  to  oondliale 
her  consent  ?  Why  this  haste  after  the  trcatr, 
when  there  was  so  much  time  before  ?  It  v« 
because  the  plan  reqmred  the  *^bomb^  to  be 
kept  back  till  forty  days  before  the  Baltimore 
convention,  and  then  a  storm  to  be  excited. 

The  reason  given  for  this  great  haste  after  to 
long  delay,  is  that  the  safety  of  the  United 
SUtes  was  at  stake:  that  the  BritMb  would 
abolish  slavery  in  Texasi  and  then  in  the  United 
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totes,  and  bo  destroy  the  Union.  GiTing  to 
lis  imputed  design,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
lent,  all  the  credit  due  to  an  uncontradicted 
;heme,  and  still  it  is  a  preposterous  excuse  for 
)t  obtaining  the  previous  consent  of  Mexico. 
;  turns  upon  the  idea  that  this  abolition  of 
ayery  in  Texas  is  to  be  sudden,  irresistible,  ir- 
itrievable !  and  that  not  a  minute  was  to  be 
•St  in  averting  the  impending  ruin !    But  this 

not  the  case.  Admitting  what  is  charged — 
lat  Great  Britain  has  adopted  a  policy,  and 
ladc  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  with  a 
lew  to  its  abolition  in  the  United  SUtes— yet 
lis  is  not  to  be  done  by  force,  or  magic  The 
*uke  of  Wellington  is  not  to  land  at  the  head 
?■  some  100,000  men  to  set  the  slaves  free.  No 
anpowder  plot,  like  that  intended  by  Guy 
awkcs,  is  to  blow  the  slaves  out  of  the  ooun- 
y.  No  magic  wand  is  to  be  waved  over  the 
Ad,  and  to  convert  it  into  the  home  of  the  free, 
b  slips  of  magic  carpet  in  the  Arabian  Nights 

to  be  slipped  under  the  foet  of  the  negroes  to 
md  them  all  whizzing,  by  a  wish,  ten  thousand 
lies  through  the  air.  None  of  these  sudden, 
resistible,  irretrievable  modes  of  operating  is 
t  be  followed  by  Great  Britain.  She  wishes  to 
e  slavery  abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere; 
it  this  wish,  like  all  other  human  wishes,  is 
holly  inoperative  without  work<<  to  back  it: 
id  these  Great  Britoin  denies.  She  denies  that 
le  will  operate  by  works,  only  by  words  where 
xxptablc.  But  admit  it.  Admit  that  she  has 
>w  done  what  she  never  did  before — denied 
rr  design  !  admit  all  this,  and  you  still  have 
»  confess  that  she  is  a  human  power,  and  has 
»  work  by  human  means,  and  in  this  case  to 
derate  upon  the  minds  of  people  and  of  na- 
ons — upon  Mexico,  Texas,  the  United  Stotes, 
id  slaves  within  the  boundaries  of  these  two 
iter  countries.  She  has  to  work  by  moral 
eeans ;  that  is  to  say,  by  operating  on  the  mind 
id  will.  All  this  is  a  work  of  time — a  work 
■  years — the  work  of  a  generation !  Slavery  is 
I  the  constitution  of  Texas,  and  in  the  hearts, 
istoms,  and  interests  of  the  people ;  and  can- 
ot  be  got  out  in  many  years,  if  at  alL  And 
re  we  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  time  to 
insult  Mexico  ?  or,  in  the  vague  language  of 
le  letter,  that  circnmstancea  did  not  permit 
10  consultation,  and  that  without  discloung 
hat  these  circunLstances  were?  It  was  last 
.ugust  that  the  negotiation  began.    Was  there 


fear  that  Mexico  would  liberate  Texian  slaves, 
if  she  found  out  the  treaty  before  it  was  made  ? 
Alas !  sir,  she  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  scheme!  Great  Britain  proposed  to 
her  to  make  emancipation  of  slaves  the  condi- 
tion of  acknowledging  Texian  independence. 
She  utterly  refused  it ;  and  of  this  our  govern- 
ment was  oflBcially  informed  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  No,  sir,  no !  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  excuse.  I  profess  to  be  a  man  that  can 
understand  reason,  and  could  comprehend  the 
force  of  the  circumstances  which  would  show 
that  the  danger  of  delay  was  so  imminent  that 
nothing  but  immediate  annexation  could  save 
the  United  Stotes  from  destruction.  But  none 
such  are  named,  or  can  be  named ;  and  the  true 
reason  is,  that  the  Baltimore  convention  was  to 
sit  on  the  27th  of  May. 

Great  Britain  avows  all  she  intends,  and  that 
is — a  wish — ^to  see — slavery  abolished  in  Texas ; 
and  she  declares  all  the  means  which  she  means 
to  use,  and  that  is,  advice  where  it  is  accept- 
able. 

It  will  be  a  strange  spectacle,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  behold  the  United  Stotes  at 
war  with  Mexico,  because  Great  Britain  wishes 
— TO  SEE — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 

So  far  fh>m  being  a  just  cause  of  war,  I  hold 
that  the  expression  of  such  a  wish  is  not  even 
censurable  by  us,  since  our  naval  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade — since  our  diplomatic  alliance  with  her  to 
close  the  markets  of  the  world  against  the  slave 
trade — and  since  the  large  effusion  of  mawkish 
sentimentality  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in 
which  our  advocates  of  the  aforesaid  diplomatic 
and  naval  alliance  indulged  themselves  at  the 
time  of  ito  negotiation  and  conclusion.  Since 
that  time,  I  think  we  have  lost  the  right  (if  we 
ever  possessed  it)  of  fighting  Mexico,  because 
Great  Britain  says  she  wishes — to  see — slavery 
abolished  in  Texas,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
worid. 

The  civilized  world  judges  the  causes  of  war, 
and  discriminates  between  motives  and  pre- 
texto :  the  former  are  respected  when  true  and 
valid — the  latter  are  always  despised  and  ex- 
posed. Every  Christian  nation  owes  it  to  itself^ 
as  well  as  to  the  family  of  Christian  nations,  to 
examine  well  ito  grounds  of  war,  before  it  b^g^ 
one,  and  to  hold  itself  in  a  condition  to  justify 
ito  act  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.    Not  sa^tAS- 
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fied  of  either  the  truth  or  Talidity  of  the  cause 
for  our  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  alleged  inter- 
ference of  Great  Britain  in  Tezian  affairs,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  oppose  it,  and  not  the  less  be- 
cause  it  is  deemed  a  small  war.  Our  constitu- 
tion knows  no  difference  between  wars.  The 
declaration  of  all  wars  is  given  to  Congress — 
not  to  the  President  and  Senate — much  less  to 
the  President  alone.  Besides,  a  war  is  an  un- 
gOTemable  monster,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
into  what  proportions  even  a  small  one  may  ex- 
pand !  especially  when  the  interference  of  one 
large  power  may  lead  to  the  interference  of  an- 
other. 

Great  Britain  disavows  (and  that  four  times 
oyer)  all  the  designs  upon  Texas  attributed  to 
her.  She  disavows  every  thing.  I  believe  I  am 
as  jealous  of  the  encroaching  and  domineering 
spirit  of  that  power,  as  any  reasonable  man 
ought  to  be ;  but  these  disavowals  are  enough 
for  me.  That  government  is  too  proud  to  lie ! 
too  wise  to  criminate  its  future  conduct  by  ad- 
mitting the  culpability  which  the  disavowal  im- 
plies. Its  &ult  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count— in  its  arrogance  in  avowing,  and  even 
overstatii^,  its  pretensions.  Copenhagen  is  her 
style !  I  repeat  it,  then,  the  disavowal  of  all 
design  to  interfere  with  Texian  Independence, 
or  with  the  existence  of  slavery  m  Texas,  is 
enough  for  me.  I  shall  believe  in  it  until  I  see 
it  disproved  by  evidence,  or  otherwise  falsified. 
Would  to  God  that  our  administration  could 
get  the  same  disavowal  in  all  the  questions  of 
real  difference  between  the  two  couutries !  that 
we  could  get  it  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon — the 
claim  of  search— the  clium  of  visitation — the 
claim  of  impressment — the  practice  of  liberating 
our  fugitive  and  criminal  slaves — the  repetition 
of  the  Schlosser  invasion  of  our  territory  and 
mnrder  of  our  citizens — the  outrage  of  the 
C«'inct,  Encomium,  Enterprise,  and  Hermosa 
cases! 

And  here,  without  regard  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this  imputed  design  of  British  in- 
tentions to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas,  a  very 
awkward  circumstance  crosses  our  path  in  re- 
lation to  its  validity,  if  true :  for,  it  so  happens 
that  we  did  that  very  thing  ourselves !  By  the 
Louisiana  treaty  of  1803,  Texas,  and  all  the 
country,  between  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas, 
became  ours,  and  was  subject  to  slavery:  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  made,  as  Mr.  Adams  assures 


us,  by  the  majority  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet, 
who  were  Southern  men,  this  Texas,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  of  other  territory 
between  the  Red  River  and  Arkansas,  were  dis- 
membered from  our  Union,  and  added  to  Mexi- 
co, a  non-slaveholding  empire.  Bj  that  treatj 
of  1819,  slavery  was  actually  aboliahed  in  iU 
that  region  in  which  we  now  on!  j  fear,  eoa- 
trary  to  the  evidence,  that  there  is  a  deagn  to 
abolish  it !  and  the  confines  of  a  non-slavehold- 
ing empire  were  then  actually  bron^t  to  tk 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mii- 
souri !  the  exact  places  which  we  now  so  greit- 
ly  fear  to  expose  to  the  contact  of  a  noo-slsfe- 
holding  dominion.  All  this  I  exposed  at  tbe 
time  the  treaty  of  1819  was  made,  and  pobted 
out  as  one  of  the  fc^es,  or  crimes,  of  that  ubm- 
countable  treaty ;  and  now  recur  to  it  in  ttf 
place  here  to  absolve  Mr.  Adams,  the  negotiitor 
of  the  treaty  of  1819,  from  the  blame  which  I 
then  cast  upon  him.  His  responmble  statemeDt 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hu 
absolved  him  from  that  blame,  and  transferred 
it  to  the  shoulders  of  the  miyority  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's cabinet  On  seeing  the  report  of  bis 
speech  in  the  papers,  I  deemed  it  right  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Adams,  through  a  senttor 
from  his  State,  now  in  my  eye^  and  who  heirs 
what  I  say  (looking  at  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massicho- 
setts),  and  through  him  received  the  confinai- 
tion  of  the  reported  speech,  that  he  (Mr.  Adams) 
was  the  last  of  Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet  to  yield 
our  true  boundaries  in  that  quarter.  [Here  Mr. 
Bates  nodded  assent.]  Southern  men  depnicd 
us  of  Texas,  and  made  it  non-slaveholdii:^  in 
1819.  Our  present  Secretary  of  State  was  a 
member  of  that  cabinet,  and  counselled  that 
treaty :  our  present  President  was  a  member  cf 
the  House,  and  sanctioned  it  in  voting  agaioit 
Mr.  Clay's  condemnatory  resolution.  They£d 
a  great  mischief  then:  they  should  be  cautioQS 
not  to  err  again  in  the  manner  of  getting  it 
back. 

I  have  shown  you,  Mr.  President^  that  tht 
ratification  of  this  treaty  woold  be  war  with 
Mexico— that  it  would  be  unjust  war,  uneoneti- 
tutionally  made — and  made  upon  a  weak  and 
groundless  pretext.  It  is  not  my  poipoce  to 
show  for  what  object  this  war  is  made— why 
these  marching  and  sailing  orders  have  beco 
given — and  why  our  troops  and  shqM^  as  squad- 
rons and  corps  of  obserratioo,  are  now  in  tbt 
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Mexico,  watching  Mezican  cities ;  or  on 
I  River,  watching  Mezican  soldien.  I 
t  told  the  reasons  for  this  war,  and  war- 
>venient8,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
rpose  of  the  whole  is  plain  and  ohyioos. 
every  hody's  month.  It  is  in  the  air, 
can  see  and  feel  it  Mr.  Tyler  wants  to 
ident ;  and,  different  from  the  perfnmed 
Shakspeare,  to  whom  the  smell  of  gun- 
was  so  oflfensive,  he  not  only  wants  to 
bat  compound,  hut  also  to  smell  of  it. 
ts  an  odor  of  the  '*  viUanoua  compound  " 
im.  He  has  heome  infected  with  the 
notion  that  gunpowder  popularity  is 
sport  to  the  presidency ;  and  he  wants 
»port.  He  wants  to  play  Jackson ;  hut 
have  a  care.  From  the  sublime  to  the 
us  there  is  but  a  step;  and,  in  heroic 
ns,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The 
ssed,  the  harlequin  appears ;  and  hisses 
he  ears  which  were  itching  for  applause. 
1  was  no  candidate  for  the  presidency 
le  acted  the  real,  not  the  mock  hero, 
ed  himself  for  his  country— did  nothing 
lat  was  just — and  eschewed  intrigue, 
ration  to  the  presidency  was  the  act  of 
w-citizcns — not  the  machination  of  him- 


CHAPTER    CXL. 

)B  DISUNION:  BOUTHKRN  OONYENTION: 
LR.  BENTON^  SPEECH :  EXTBACT8. 

nator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Mc- 
assumes  it  for  certain,  that  the  great 

projected  for  Nashville  is  to  take  place : 
bes  to  know  who  are  to  be  my  bedfel- 
that  great  gathering :  and  I  on  my  part, 
rish  to  know  who  are  to  be  his !  Mjseyyp 
I  proverb,  makes  strange  bedfellowa  i  |nd 
^cQmMiBatiQps  sometimes  make  them 

strange.  The  fertile  imagmation  or 
las  presented  us  with  a  view  of  one  of 
range  sights;  and  the  South  Carolina 
on  at  Nashville  (if  nothing  occurs  to 

may  present  another.  Burke  has  ez- 
to  us  the  picture  of  a  cluster  of  old  po- 
ntagonists  (it  was  after  the  formation 
.  North's  broad  bottomed  administra- 


tion, and  after  the  country's  good  and  love  of 
office  had  smothered  old  animosities) — all  sleep- 
ing together  in  one  truckle-bed :  to  use  his  own 
language,  all  pigging  together  (that  is,  lying 
like  pigs,  heads  and  tails,  and  as  many  together) 
in  the  same  truckle-bed :  and  a  queer  picture  he 
made  of  it !  But  if  things  go  on  as  projected 
here,  never  did  misery,  or  political  combination, 
or  the  imagination  of  Burke,  present  such  a 
medley  of  bedfellows  as  will  be  seen  at  Nash- 
ville. All  South  Carolina  is  to  be  there:  of 
course  (General  Jackson  will  be  there,  and  will 
be  good  and  hospitable  to  alL  But  let  the 
travellers  take  caie  who  goes  to  bed  to  Imn. 
If  he  should  happen  to  find  old  tariff  disunion, 
disguised  as  Tezas  disunion,  lying  by  his  side ! 
then  woe  to  the  hapless  wight  that  has  sought 
such  a  lodging.  Preservation  of  the  Federal 
Union  is  as  strong  in  the  old  Roman's  heart 
now  as  ever:  and  while,  as  a  Christian,  he  for- 
gives all  that  is  past  (if  it  vrere  past !),  yet,  no 
old  tricks  under  new  names.  Tezas  disunion 
will  be  to  him  the  same  as  tariff  disunion :  and 
if  he  detects  a  Tezas  disunionist  nestling  into 
his  bed,  I  say  again,  woe  to  the  luckless  wight ! 
Sheets  and  blankets  will  be  no  salvation.  The 
tiger  will  not  be  toothless — the  senator  under- 
stands the  allusion — ^nor  clawless  either.  Teeth 
and  claws  he  will  have,  and  sharp  use  he  will 
make  of  them !  Not  only  skin  and  fur,  but 
blood  and  bowels  may  fly,  and  double-quick 
time  scampering  may  clear  that  bed !  I  shall 
not  be  there :  even  if  the  scheme  goes  on  (which  I 
doubt  after  this  day's  occurrences) ;  if  it  should 
go  on,  and  any  thing  should  induce  me  to  go  so 
far  out  of  my  line,  it  would  be  to  have  a  view 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
friends  for  whom  he  speaks,  and  their  new  bed- 
fellows, or  fellows  in  bed,  as  the  esse  may  be, 
all  pigging  together  in  one  truckle-bed  at  Nash- 
ville. 

But  I  advise  the  contrivers  to  give  up  this 
scheme.  Polk  and  Tezas  are  strong,  and  can 
carry  a  great  deal,  but  not  every  thing.  The 
oriental  story  informs  us  that  it  was  the  last 
ounce  which  broke  the  camel's  back  ?  What  if 
a  mountain  had  been  put  first  on  the  poor 
animal's  back  ?  Nullification  L«  a  mountain  ! 
Disunion  is  a  mountain !  and  what  could  Polk 
and  Tezas  do  with  two  mountains  on  their 
badu  ?  And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  speak 
out    The  time  has  come  for  those  to  speijL  out 
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who  neither  &ar  nor  count  consequences  when 
their  country  is  in  danger.  Nullification  and 
disunion  are  reyiyed,  and  reyived  under  circum- 
stances which  menace  more  danger  than  ever, 
since  coupled  with  a  popular  question  which 
gives  to  the  plotters  the  honest  sympathies  of 
the  patriotic  millions.  I  have  often  intimated 
it  before,  but  now  proclidm  it  Disunion  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  long-conoealed  Texas  machi- 
nation. Intrigue  and  speculation  co-operate; 
but  disunion  is  at  the  bottom,  and  I  denounce 
it  to  the  American  people.  Under  the  pretext 
of  getting  Texas  into  the  Union,  the  scheme  is  to 
get  the  South  out  of  it.  A  separate  confederacy, 
stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  Uie  Califomias 
(and  hence  the  secret  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte  frontier),  is  the  cherished  yision  of  disap- 
pointed ambition;  and  for  this  consmnmation 
every  circumstance  has  been  careMly  and  art- 
fbUy  contrived.  A  secret  and  intriguing  n^o- 
tiation,  concealed  fh>m  Congress  and  the  people : 
an  abolition  quarrel  picked  with  Great  Britain 
to  father  an  abolition  quarrel  at  home :  a  slavery 
correspondence  to  outrage  the  North :  war  with 
Mexico :  the  clandestine  concentration  of  troops 
and  ships  in  the  southwest:  the  secret  compact 
with  the  President  of  Texas,  and  the  subjection 
of  American  forces  to  his  command :  the  flagrant 
seizure  of  the  purse  and  the  sword :  the  contra- 
dictory and  preposterous  reasons  on  which  the 
detected  military  and  naval  movement  was  de- 
fended— all  these  announce  Uie  prepared  catas- 
trophe ;  and  the  inside  view  of  the  treaty  betrays 
its  design.  The  whole  annexed  country  is  to 
be  admitted  as  one  territory,  with  a  treaty- 
promise  to  be  admitted  as  States,  when  we  all 
know  that  Congress  alone  can  admit  new  States, 
and  that  the  treaty-promise,  without  a  law  of 
Congress  to  back  it,  is  void.  The  whole  to  be 
slave  States  (and  with  the  boundary  to  the  Rio 
Grande  there  may  be  a  great  many) ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence, which  is  the  key  to  the  treaty,  and 
shows  the  design  of  its  framers,  wholly  directed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  North,  What  else  could  be  done  to 
get  up  Missouri  controversies  and  make  sure  of 
the  non-admission  of  these  States  ?  Then  the 
plot  is  consummated :  and  Texas  without  the 
Union,  sooner  than  the  Union  without  Texas 
(already  the  premonitory  chorus  of  so  many 
resolves),  receives  its  practical  application  in  the 
secession  of  the  South,  and  its  adhesion  to  the 


rejected  Texas.  Even  without  waitiiig  for  the 
non-admission  of  the  States,  so  carelully  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty  and  corre^KMideiioe,  se- 
cession and  confederation  with  the  foreign 
Texas  is  already  the  schenae  of  the  mbalton 
disunionists.  The  subalterns,  charged  too  h^ 
by  their  chiefs,  are  ready  for  this ;  bat  the  more 
cunning  chiefe,  want  Texas  in  msa  territory— ia 
by  treaty — the  supreme  law  of  the  land-^witii 
a  void  promise  for  admiasioii  ma  States.  Tbeo 
non-admission  can  be  called  a  breach  of  tk 
treaty.  Texas  can  be  assomed  to  be  a  part  «f 
the  Union ;  and  secession  and  conjnnctioQ  witk 
her  becomes  the  rightful  remedjr.  This  ii  tbe 
design,  and  I  denounce  it ;  and  blind  is  be  wbo. 
occupying  a  position  at  this  capitol,  doei  aot 
behold  it! 

I  mention  secession  as  the  more  oonmoi 
method  of  dissolving  the  Union.  It  is  disunioa 
and  the  more  dangerous  because  leas  palptbk. 
Nullification  begat  it^and  if  allowed  there  is  ai 
end  to  the  Union.  For  a  few  States  to  secede, 
without  other  alliances,  would  onlj  put  tht 
rest  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  badL ;  bit 
with  Texas  and  California  to  retire  upon,  Uie 
Union  would  have  to  ga  Many  permnu  vodi 
$ecede  on  the  non-admission  of  TVxt^zn  StaUi 
who  abhor  disunion  now.  To  avoid  all  thoe 
dimgers,  and  to  make  sure  of  Texas,  pass  mr 
bill !  which  gives  the  promise  of  Congress  for 
the  admission  of  the  new  States — neutralijes 
the  slave  question — avoids  Missouri  contro- 
versies— pacifies  Mexico — and  harmonises  tiie 
Union. 

The  senator  f^m  South  Carolina  oomphas 
that  I  have  been  arrogant  and  overbeariiig  in 
this  debate,  and  dictatorial  to  those  who  wen 
opposed  to  me.  So  far  as  this  reproadi  ii 
founded,  I  have  to  regret  it,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  the  Senate  and  of  its  members.  I  may  be  in 
some  &ult  I  have,  indeed,  been  laborii^  amkr 
deep  feeling ;  and  while  much  was  kept  dovn, 
something  may  have  escaped.  I  marked  the 
commencement  of  this  Texas  movement  kes 
before  it  was  visible  to  the  pablic  eye ;  and  al- 
ways felt  it  to  be  dangerous,  becanse  it  gave  to 
the  plotters  the  honest  sympathies  of  the  mil- 
lions. I  saw  men  who  never  cared  a  stiiw 
about  Texas— one  of  whom  gave  it  away— an- 
other of  whom  voted  agvnst  saving  it — and  aD 
of  whom  were  silent  and  indifferent  while  the 
true  friends  of  the  sacrificed  country  were  labor 
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ing  to  get  it  back :  I  eaw  these  men  lay  their 
plot  in  the  winter  of  1842-'4S,  and  told  every 
person  with  whom  I  talked  every  step  thej 
were  to  take  in  it  All  that  has  taken  place,  I 
foretold :  all  that  is  intended,  I  foresee.  The 
intrigne  for  the  presidency  was  the  first  act  in 
the  drama:  the  dissolntion  of  the  Union  the 
second.  And  I,  who  hate  intrigue,  and  lore  the 
Union,  can  only  speak  of  intriguers  and  dis- 
nnionists  with  warmth  and  indignation.  The 
oldest  adyocate  Ibr  the  reooTery  of  Texas,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  speak  in  Just  terms  of  the 
criminal  politicians  who  prostituted  the  ques- 
tion of  its  recorery  to  their  own  base  purposes, 
and  delayed  its  success  by  degrading  and  dis- 
gracing it.  A  western  man,  and  coming  from  a 
State  more  than  any  other  interested  in  the  re- 
covery of  this  country  so  unaccountably  thrown 
away  by  the  treaty  of  1819, 1  must  be  allowed 
to  feel  ind^nant  at  seeing  Atlantic  politicians 
seizing  upon  it,  and  making  it  a  sectional  ques- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  ambition  and  disunion. 
I  have  spoken  warmly  of  these  plotters  and  in- 
triguers ;  but  I  have  not  permitted  their  con- 
duct to  alter  my  own,  or  to  relax  my  zeal  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sacrificed  country.  I  have 
helped  to  reject  the  disunion  treaty ;  and  that 
obstacle  being  removed,  I  have  brought  in  the 
bill  which  will  insure  the  recovery  of  Texas 
(with  peace,  and  honor,  and  with  the  Union)  as 
soon  as  the  exasperation  has  subsided  which  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  this  administration  has 
excited  in  every  Mexican  breast.  No  earthly 
power  but  Mexico  has  a  right  to  say  a  word. 
Civil  treatment  and  consultation  beforehand 
would  have  conciliated  her ;  but  the  seizure  of 
two  thousand  miles  of  her  undisputed  territory, 
an  insultii^  correspondence,  breach  of  the  ar- 
mistice, secret  negotiations  with  Texas,  and 
sending  troops  and  ships  to  waylay  and  attack 
her,  have  excited  feelings  of  resentment  which 
must  be  allayed  before  any  thing  can  be  done. 

The  senator  fh>m  South  Carolina  compares 
the  rejected  treaty  to  the  slain  Caesar,  and  gives 
it  a  ghost,  which  is  to  meet  me  at  some  future 
day,  as  the  spectre  met  Brutus  at  PhilippL  I 
accept  the  comparison,  and  thank  the  senator  for 
it.  It  is  both  classic  and  just ;  for  as  CsBsar 
was  slain  for  the  good  of  his  country,  so  has 
been  this  treaty ;  and  as  the  spectre  appeared 
at  Philippi  on  the  side  of  the  ambitiouB  Antony 
and  the  hypocrite  Octavins,  and  against  tlM 


patriot  Brutus,  so  would  the  ghost  of  this  poor 
treaty,  when  it  comes  to  meet  me,  appear  on  the 
side  of  the  President  and  his  secretary,  and 
against  the  man  who  was  struggling  to  save  his 
country  from  their  lawless  designs.  But  here 
the  comparison  must  stop;  for  I  can  promise 
the  ghost  and  his  backers  that  if  the  fight  goes 
against  me  at  this  new  Philippi,  with  which  I 
am  threatened,  and  the  enemies  of  the  American 
Union  triumph  over  me  as  the  enemies  of  Roman 
liberty  triumphed  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  I 
shall  not  fidl  upon  my  sword,  as  Brutus  did, 
though  Cassius  be  killed,  and  run  it  through  my 
own  body ;  but  I  shall  save  it,  and  save  myself 
for  another  day,  and  for  another  use — ^for  the 
day  when  the  battle  of  the  disunion  of  these 
States  is  to  be  fought — ^not  with  words,  but  with 
iron — and  for  the  hearts  of  the  traitors  who  ap- 
pear in  arms  agunst  their  country. 

The  comparison  is  jnst  Ciesar  was  right- 
ftilly  killed  for  conspiring  against  his  country ; 
but  it  was  not  he  that  destroyed  the  liberties  of 
Rome.  That  work  was  done  by  the  profligate 
politicians,  without  him,  and  before  his  time ; 
and  his  death  did  not  restore  the  republic 
There  were  no  more  elections.  Rotten  politi- 
cians had  destroyed  them ;  and  the  nephew  of 
Ctesar,  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  succeeded  to  the 
empire  on  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  History  appears  in 
her  grand  and  instructive  character,  as  Philoso- 
phy teaching  by  example :  and  let  us  not  be 
senseless  to  her  warning  voice.  Superficial 
readers  believe  it  was  the  military  men  who  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  republic.  No  such  thing ! 
It  was  the  politicians  who  did  it !  factious,  cor- 
rupt, intriguing,  politicians!  destroying  public 
virtue  in  their  mad  pursuit  after  office!  destroy- 
ing their  rivals  by  crime!  deceiving  and  de- 
bauching the  people  for  votes!  and  bringing 
elections  into  contempt  by  the  frauds  and  vio- 
lence with  which  they  were  conducted.  From 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  there  were  no  elections 
that  could  bear  the  name.  Confederate  and 
rotten  politicians  bought  and  sold  the  consulship. 
Intrigue,  and  the  dagger,  disposed  of  rivals. 
Fraud,  violence,  bribes,  terror,  and  the  plunder 
of  the  public  treasury,  commanded  votes.  The 
people  had  no  choice :  and  long  before  the  time 
of  Cesar  nothing  remained  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, bat  the  name,  and  the  abate.  Read 
Plutarch.    In  the  lifb  of  Caosar,  and  not  three 
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pages  before  the  crossing  of  the  Rubioon,  he 
paints  the  ruined  state  of  the  elections — shows 
that  all  elective  goyemment  was  gone — that  the 
hereditary  form  had  become  a  necessary  relief 
from  the  contests  of  the  corrupt — and  that  in 
choosing  between  Pompey  and  Caosar,  many 
preferred  Pompey,  not  because  they  thought 
him  republican,  but  because  they  thought  he 
would  make  the  milder  king.  Even  arms  were 
but  a  small  part  of  Caesar's  reliance  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon.  Gold,  still  more  than  the 
sword,  was  his  dependence:  and  he  sent  for- 
ward the  accumulated  treasures  of  plundered 
Gaul,  to  be  poured  into  the  laps  of  rotten  poli- 
ticians. There  was  no  longer  a  popular  govern- 
ment; and  in  taking  all  power  to  himseli^  he 
only  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  things  which 
profligate  politicians  had  produced.  In  this  he 
was  culpable,  and  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  life ; 
but  in  contemplating  his  fate,  let  ua  never  foi^t 
that  the  politicians  had  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed the  republic,  before  he  came  to  seize  and 
to  master  it. 

It  was  the  same  in  our  day.  We  have  seen 
the  conqueror  of  Egypt  and  Italy  overturn  the 
Directory,  usurp  all  power,  and  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people.  And  why  ?  Because  the 
government  was  rotten,  and  elections  had  be- 
come a  farce.  The  elections  of  forty-eight  de- 
partments, at  one  time,  in  the  year  1798,  were 
annulled,  to  give  the  Directory  a  majority  in  the 
legislative  councils.  All  sorts  of  fhiud  and  vio- 
lence were  committed  at  the  elections.  The 
people  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  submitted 
to  Bonaparte. 

All  elective  governments  have  failed  in  this 
manner ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  must  fail  here, 
unless  elections  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  politicians,  and  restored  to  the  full  control 
of  the  people.  The  plan  which  I  have  submit- 
ted this  day,  for  dispensing  with  intermediate 
bodies,  and  holding  a  second  election  for  Presi- 
dent when  the  first  Ms,  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  great  purpose;  and  will  do  much 
good  if  adopted.  Never  have  politicians,  in  so 
young  a  country,  shown  such  a  thirst  for  office 
— such  disregard  of  the  popular  will,  such  read- 
iness to  deceive  and  betray  the  people.  The 
Texas  treaty  (for  I  must  confine  myself  to  the 
case  before  us)  Ls  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency, 
and  a  contrivance  to  get  the  Southern  States  out 
of  the  Union,  instead  of  getting  Texian  States 


into  it;  and  is  among  the  most  onscnipaloiii 
intrigues  which  any  country  every  beheld.  But 
we  know  how  to  discriminate.  We  know  how 
to  separate  the  wrong  from  the  right.  Texa^ 
which  the  intriguers  prostrated  to  their  ambi- 
tious purposes  (caring  nothii^  about  it^  as  ther 
past  lives  show),  will  be  rescued  from  their  de- 
signs, and  restored  to  this  Union  as  iiatnrallj, 
and  as  easily,  as  the  ripened  pear  fidla  to  the 
earth.  Those  who  prepared  the  result  at  the 
Baltimore  convention,  in  which  the  will  d  the 
people  was  overthrown,  will  be  eonagned  to 
oblivion ;  while  the  nominees  of  the  oonvoitiaa 
will  be  accepted  and  sustained :  and  as  for  the 
plotters  of  disunion  and  secession,  tliey  w31  be 
found  out  and  will  receive  their  reward ;  and  I, 
for  one,  shall  be  ready  to  meet  them  atPhiiiffi, 
sword  in  hand,  whenever  they  brii^  their  pi^ 
ricidal  scheme  to  the  test  of  j 


CHAPTER    CXLI. 

TEXAS  OB  DISUNION:  VIOLENT  DEMONSTli- 
TIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH :  80UTHKBN  OONTCSTI05 
PBOPOSED. 

The  secret  intrigue  for  the  annexation  of  Teni 
was  framed  with  a  double  aspect — one  koloBg 
to  the  presidential  election,  the  other  to  the 
separation  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  as  soob 
as  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  foreseen,  and 
the  nominating  convention  had  acted  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  Mr.  Tyler  standing  no  dianee),  the 
disunion  aspect  manifested  itself  over  many  of 
the  Southern  States — ^beginning  of  coarse  with 
South  Carolina.  Before  the  end  of  May  a  great 
meeting  took  place  (with  the  muster  of  a 
regiment)  at  Ashley,  in  the  Barnwell  distrkt  of 
that  State,  to  combine  the  slave  States  in  acoa- 
vention  to  unite  the  Southern  States  to  Texa^ 
if  Texas  should  not  be  received  into  the  Unicn; 
and  to  invite  the  President  to  convene  Congre» 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  if  the  rejection  of  the  anneaaition  ahooU 
be  persevered  in.  At  this  meeting  all  the 
speeches  and  resolves  tamed  upon  the  origioil 
idea  in  the  Gilmer  letter — that  of  British  al- 
liance with  Texas — ^the  abolition  of  sfanreiy  in 
Texas  in  consequence  of  that  •llS^wy^  and  a 
San  Domingo   insurrecticm  of  slaves  in  the 
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Southern  Stotee;  and  the  conjunction  of  the 
Sonth  and  Texas  in  a  new  republic  was  presented 
as  the  only  means  of  aTerting  these  dire  calami- 
ties. With  this  view,  and  as  giving  the  initiar 
tive  to  the  moTement,  these  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

^  First :  To  call  upon  our  delegations  in  Con- 
gress, if  in  session,  or  our  senators,  if  they  be 
at  the  seat  of  goyemment,  to  wait  on  the  Texian 
Minister,  and  remonstrate  with  him  against  any 
negotiation  with  other  powers,  until  tne  South- 
em  States  shall  have  had  a  leasonable  time  to 
decide  upon  their  course. 

*'  Second :  That  olject  secured,  a  conrention 
of  the  people  of  each  State  should  be  promptiy 
called,  to  deliberato  and  decide,  upon  tne  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  slave  States  on  the  question 
of  annexation ;  and  to  appoint  delegates  to  a 
convention  of  the  $lave  StcUes,  with  instruc- 
tions to  carry  into  effect  the  oehests  of  the 
people. 

"  Third :  That  a  convention  of  the  slave 
States  by  delegations  from  each,  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  should  be  called,  to  meet  at  some 
central  position,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Question  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union,  if  the 
Union  will  accent  it ;  or,  if  the  Union  will  not 
accept  it,  then  oi  annexing  Tlexas  to  the  South- 
ern States! 

'<  Fourth :  That  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  by  the  general  convention 
of  the  slave  States,  to  call  Congress  together 
immediately ;  when,  t?ie  final  issue  shall  be 
made  up,  and  the  alternative  distinctly  presented 
to  the  free  States,  either  to  admit  Texds  into 
the  Union,  or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union!" 

About  the  same  time  another  largo  meeting 
was  held  at  Beaufort,  in  the  same  State,  in 
which  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  if  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States — under  the  drill  of  party  leaders— should 
reject  the  treaty  of  annexation,  we  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Texas,  and  urge  them  not  to  yield 
to  a  just  resentment,  and  turn  their  eyes  to 
other  alliances,  but  to  believe  that  they  have 
the  warm  advocacy  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  public,  who  are  resolved,  that  sooner 
or  later,  the  pledge  in  the  treaty  of  1803  shall 
be  redeemed!  and  Texas  be  incorporated  into 
our  Union.  But  if — on  the  other  band — we  are 
not  permitted  to  bring  Texas  into  our  Union 
peacefully  and  legitimately,  as  now  we  may, 
then  we  solemnly  annoimoe  to  the  world — ^that 
we  will  dissolve  this  Union,  sooner  than  aban- 
don Texas. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  chair,  at  his  leisure,  ap- 
point a  committee  of  vigilance  and  correspond- 


ence, to  consist  of  twenty-one,  to  ud  in  carry- 
ing rorward  the  cause  of  Texas  annexation." 

In  the  Williamsburg  District  in  the  same 
State  another  large  meeting  resolved : 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting^  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  our  Union  require 
the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas ;  and  we 
hold  it  to  be  better  and  more  to  the  interest 
of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  portions  of 
this  confederacy  ^  to  be  out  of  the  Union  with 
Texas  than  in  it  without  her.' 

"That  we  cordially  aj^rove  of  the  reoomr 
mendation  of  a  Southern  convention  composed 
of  delegates  firom  the  Southern  and  Southr 
western  portions  of  this  confederacy,  to  delibe- 
rate together,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
best  promote  the  great  object  of  annexation; 

Erovided  such  annexation   is  not    previously 
rought  about  by  jomt  resolution  of  Congress, 
either  at  ite  present  or  an  extra  session.'' 

Responsive  resolutions  were  adopted  in  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  4th  day  of  July  fUmished 
an  occasion  for  the  display  of  sentimente  m  the 
form  of  toaste,  which  showed  both  the  depth  of 
the  feeling  on  this  subject^  and  its  diffusion,  more 
or  less,  through  all  the  Southern  States.  ^  Tex- 
as, or  Disunion,"  was  a  common  toast,  and  a 
Southern  convention  generally  called  for.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia^  was  one  of  the  places  indicated 
for  its  meeting,  by  a  meeting  in  the  State  of  Alar 
bama.  Mr.  Ritehie,  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer, 
repulsed  the  idea,  on  the  pas  of  the  Democracy, 
of  holding  the  meeting  there,  saying,  "  There 
is  not  a  democrat  in  Virginia  who  will  en- 
courage any  plot  to  dissolve  the  Union."  The 
Richmond  Whig,  on  the  part  of  the  whigs, 
equally  repulsed  it  Nashville,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  was  proposed  in  the  resolves  of  many 
of  the  public  meetings,  an4  the  assemblinjg  of 
the  convention  at  that  place — the  home  of 
General  Jackson — ^was  still  more  formally  and 
energetically  repulsed.  A  meeting  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  the  town  was  called,  which  protested 
against  ^  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  'IMfinessee 
by  having  any  convention  held  th^'  to  hatch 
treason  against  the  Union^"  and  convoked  a 
general  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
a  fbll  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  meeting  took  plice  ax^rdingly,  aind  was 
most  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
and  adopted  resolutions  worthy  of  the  State, 
worthy  of  the  home  of  General  Jackson, 
honorable  to  every  individual  engaged  in  it; 
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and  80  smple  m  to  Btand  for  an  authentic 
history  of  that  attempt  to  diasolye  the  Union. 
The  following  were  the  resolves,  presented  by 
Dr.  John  Shelby : 

"  Whereas,  at  sereral  public  meetings  recently 
held  in  the  South,  resolutions  hare  been  adopted 
ureing  with  more  or  less  directness  the  assem- 

bhngof  a  conrention  of  Stetes  frfendl^^^^^^     I  ^Th;;;;^  :2£pra^d'^SS^^ 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas,  at  NtehTille,    .^  ^^  ^liberate   sentiments,  the 

resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  while  we  nerrer  haTe  faita^ 


some  time  in  August  next ;  and  whereas  it  is 
apparent  from  the  resolutions  themselres  and 
the  speeches  of  some  of  its  prime  morcrs  in 
those  meetings,  and  the  comments  of  public 
Journals  friendly  to  them,  that  the  couTention 
they  propose  to  hold  in  this  city  was  contcm- 
Tj^ted  as  a  means  towards  an  end—that  end 
being  to  present  deliberately  and  formally  the 
isaue, '  annexation  of  Texas  or  dissolution  of 
thk  Union.' 

^  And  whereas,  ibrther,  it  is  manii^ted  b^  all 
the  indications  given  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  of  intelligence,  that  there  is  a  party  of 
men  in  another  quarter  of  this  nation  who— in 


ost  the  drcumstanoes  under  whidi  this  new 
issue  may  be  ere  long  spnii^  upon  ua.and 
actuated  by  a  sense  of  the  high  responsibilit} 
to  his  country  imposed  on  erery  Amencm 
oitiien,  in  the  language  of  the  immortal  Wadh 
Lngton, '  to  frown  upon  the  first  dawnings  of 
overy  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  oar 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  Tarions  parts.* 

expRif- 
Ibllowing 


fered,  and  never  will  interfere  with  the  anan^ 
ments  of  any  of  the  partiee  divided  oo  the 
general  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  wli3e 
we  absolutely  repel  the  chaiige  of  dewning  anj 
such  interference  as  totally  nnfoonded  and  on- 
justifiable,  yet  when  we  see  men  of  any  putj 
and  any  quarter  of  this  nation  annonndng  *t 
their  motto,  *  Texas  or  Disunion,'  and  singiiiv 
out  the  dtj  of  Nashville  as  a  place  of  gemnl 
'  gathering,  m  order  to  give  formality  vsA  so- 
lemnity to  the  presentation  of  that  issue,  ve 
feel  it  to  be  not  only  our  sacred  riglit,  but  our 


against  the  desecration  of  the  soil  of  Toinenef  . 
by  any  act  of  men  holdine  within  its  borders  t 
convention  for  any  such  object. 

^^  Resolved,  That  when  our  fellow-dtivns  of 
any  State  come  hither  as  Americana,  lojal  to 
our  glorious  Union,  they  will  be  receiv^  aod 
welcomed  b^  us  with  all  the  kindness  and  bo^ 
pitality  which  should  characterize  the  inter- 
course of  a  band  of  brothers,  whatever  mar  be 
our  differences  on  political  subjects ;  but  wbra 
they  avow  their  willingness  to  break  up  the  Union 
rather  than  fail  to  accomplish  a  &Torite  object 
we  feel  bound  to  tell  them  this  is  no  fit  place  to 
concert  their  plans. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  entertain  fi>r  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  quarters  in 
which  this  cry  of  'Texas  or  Disunion'  hai 
been  raised,  feelings  of  fraternal  regard  and 
affection ;  that  we  sincerely  lament  the  exhibi- 
tion by  any  portion  of  them  of  disloyalty  to 
the  Union,  or  a  disposition  to  niige  its  diasohi- 
tion  with  a  view  to  annexation  with  Texas^  if 
not  otherwise  obtained ;  and  that  we  hope  a 
returning  sense  of  what  is  due  to  themseiTei, 
to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
will  prevent  them  from  persevering  in  urging 
the  issue  they  have  prop<Med." 


South  should  be  Texas  or  disunion,'  and  in  pro- 
posing the  line  of  operation  indicated  by  the 
South  Carolinian,  their  organ  published  at  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  in  the  following  words. 

"  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  by  the  general  convention  of  the  slave 
States  to  call  Congress  together  immediately, 
when  the  final  issue  shall  be  made  up,  and  the 
alternative  distinctly  presented  to  the  fVw 
States,  ei^er  to  admit  Texas  into  the  Union, 
or  to  proceed  peaceably  and  calmly  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ' — art 
influenced  by  Fentiments  and  opinions  directly* 
at  issue  with  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  citi- 
lens  of  every  State  to  our  national  Union- 
sentiments  and  opinions  which,  if  not  repressed 
and  condemned,  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  tranquillity  and  happiness,  and  to  the  reign 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Therefore,  we,  the 
citizens  of  Davidson  County,  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  feel  ourselves  called  upon  by  thesi^ 
demonstrations  to  express,  in  a  clear,  decided, 
and  unequivocal  manner,  our  deliberate  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  them.  And  upon  the  mo- 
mentous question  here  involved^  we  are  happ^' 
to  believe  there  is  no  material  division  of  senti- 
ment among  the  people  of  this  State. 

"  The'  citizens  here  assembled  are  Tennes- 
seans;  they  are  Americans.  They  glory  in 
being  citizens  of  this  great  confederate  republic ; 
and,  whether  friendly  or  opposed  to  the  imme- 
diate annexation  of  Texas,  they  join  with  de- 
cision, firmness,  and  zeal  in  avowing  their  at- 
tachment  to  our  glorious,  and,  we  trust,  im- 
pregnable Union,  and  in  condemning  every  at- 
tempt to  bring  its  preservation  into  issue,  or  it^ 
value  into  calculation. 

^' Under  these  impressions,  and  with  thcs<5 
feelings,  regarding  with  deep  and  solemn  inter- 


The  energy  with  which  this  proposed  oonven- 
tion  was  repulsed  from  Nashville  and  Riehmond, 
and  the  general  revolt  against  it  in  most  of  the 
States,  lurought  the  movement  to  a  stand,  para- 
lyzed its  leaders,  and  suppressed  the  disunioB 
scheme  for  the  time  being-— only  to  lie  in  waK 
for  future  occasions.  But  it  was  not  before  the 
people  only  that  this  scheme  Ibr  a  Sontberm 
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0(HiTexition  with  a  view  to  the  sooessioii  of  th« 
slave  States,  was  matter  of  discussion :  it  was 
the  suliject  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie  mentioned  it,  and  in  a  way  to  draw  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Benton — an  extract  ftom  which 
has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  which, 
besides  some  information  on  its  immediate  sub- 
ject, and  besides  foreseeing  the  failure  of  that 
attempt  to  get  up  a  disunion  convention,  also 
told  that  the  design  of  the  secessionists  was  to 
extend  the  new  Southern  republic  to  the  Cali- 
fomias :  and  this  was  told  two  years  before  the 
declaration  of  the  war  by  which  California  was 
acquired. 


CHAPTER  CXLII. 

SEJECTION  OF  THE  ANNEXATION  TREATT:  PBO- 
POBAL  OF  ME.  BENTON'S  PLAN. 

The  treaty  was  supported  by  all  the  power  of 
the  administration ;  but  in  vain.  It  was  doomed 
to  defeat,  ignominious  and  entire,  and  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  against  it,  when 
it  would  have  required  a  vote  of  two  to  one  to 
have  ratified  it    The  yeas  were : 

Messrs.  Atchison,  Bagby,  Breese,  Buchanan, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  w  al- 
ker,  Woodbury. — 16. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atherton,  Barrow, 
&tes,  Bayard,  Bgntorij  Berrien,  Choate,  Clay- 
ton, Crittenden,  I)ayton,  Evans,  Fairfield.  Fos- 
ter, Francis,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Jonnson, 
ManguuL  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niks, 
Pearce,  Fhclps,  Porter,  Rives^  Simmons.  Tall- 
madge,  Tappan,  Upham,  White,  Woodbridge, 
Wright— 36. 

This  vote  was  infinitely  honorable  to  the 
Senate,  and  a  severe  rebuke  upon  those  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  plot  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  an  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and  to 
be  consummated  at  the  expense  of  war  with 
Mexico,  insults  to  Great  Britain,  breach  of  our 
own  constitution,  and  the  disgrace  and  shame 
of  committing  an  outrage  upon  a  feeble  neigh- 
boring power.  But  the  annexation  was  desira- 
ble in  itself^  and  had  been  the  unceasing  effort 
of  statesmen  from  the  time  the  province  had 


been  letrooedcd  to  Spain.  The  treaty  was  a 
wrong  and  criminal  way  of  doing  a  right  thing. 
That  obstacle  removed,  and  the  public  mind 
roused  and  attracted  to  the  subject,  disinter- 
ested men  who  had  no  object  but  the  public 
good,  took  charge  of  the  subject,  and  initiated 
measures  to  effect  the  annexation  in  an  honor- 
able and  constitutional  manner.  With  this  view 
Mr.  Benton  brought  into  the  Senate  a  bill  au- 
thorizhig  and  advising  the  President  to  open 
negotiations  with  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  ad- 
justment of  boundaries  between  them,  and  the 
annexaticm  of  the  latter  to  the  United  States. 
In  support  of  his  bill,  he  sud : 

"  The  return  of  Texas  to  our  Unk>n,  and  all 
the  dismembered  territory  of  1819  along  with 
it,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  Bed  River  and  the 
Arkansas  rise  within  our  natural  limits,  and 
flow  into  the  Mississippi.  I  wish  to  get  it  back, 
and  to  get  it  with  peace  and  honor — at  all  events 
without  ui\just  war,  unconstitutionally  made,  on 
weak  and  groundless  pretexts.  I  wish  it  to 
come  back  without  sacrificing  our  trade  even 
with  Mexico,  so  valuable  to  us  on  account  of  the 
large  returns  of  specie  which  it  gave  us,  espe- 
cially before  the  commencement  of  the  Texian 
revolution,  the  events  of  which  have  alienated 
Mexican  feeling  from  us,  and  reduced  our  specie 
imports  fi-om  eleven  millions  of  dollars  per  an« 
num  to  one  million  and  a  half.  I  wish  it  to 
come  back  in  a  way  to  give  as  little  diasatisfac- 
tion  to  an^  part  of  the  Union  as  poesiblc  ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  very  practicable  to  get  it  back 
without  a  shock  to  anv  nart.  The  difficulty 
now  is  in  the  aspect  whidi  has  been  put  upon 
it  as  a  sectional,  political,  and  slave  question ; 
as  a  movement  m  the  South  against  the  North, 
and  of  the  slaveholding  States  for  political  su- 
premacy. This  is  as  unfounded  in  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  question,  as  it  is  unwise  and  unfor- 
tunate in  the  desim  which  prompted  it.  The 
question  is  more  Western  than  Southern,  and 
as  mucb  free  as  slave.  The  territory  to  be  re- 
covered extends  to  the  latitude  of  38^  in  its 
north-east  comer,  and  to  latitude  42^  in  its 
north-west  comer.  One-half  of  it  will  lie  in  the 
region  not  adapted  to  slave  labor ;  and,  of  course^ 
when  regained,  will  be  formed  into  non-slave- 
holdine  States.  So  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
then,  the  question  is  neutralized :  it  is  as  much 
free  as  slave ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted — 
regretted  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Union — that 
a  difierent  aspect  has  been  given  to  it  1  am 
southern  by  my  birth — soumem  in  my  affeo- 
tions.  interests,  and  connections — and  shall  abide 
the  utte  of  the  South  in  every  thing  in  which 
she  has  right  upon  her  side.  I  am  a  slaveholder, 
and  shall  take  the  &te  of  other  slaveholders  in 
every  aggression  upon  that  sjpedes  of  property, 
and  in  every  attempt  to  excite  a  San  Domingo 
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inBurrection  among  us.  I  have  my  eyes  wide 
open  to  that  danger,  and  fixed  on  the  labora- 
tories of  insurrection,  both  in  Europe  and 
America ;  but  I  must  see  a  real  case  of  danger 
before  I  take  the  alarm.  I  am  against  the  cry 
of  wolf,  when  there  is  no  wolf.  I  will  resist  the 
intrusive  efforts  of  those  whom' it  does  not  con- 
cern, to  abolish  slavery  among  us ;  but  I  shall 
not  engage  in  schemes  for  its  extension  into 
regions  where  it  was  never  known—into  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  for  example,  and 
along  a  river  of  two  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
where  a  slave's  face  was  never  seen." 

The  whole  body  of  the  people,  South  and 
West,  a  majority  of  those  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  respectable  portions  of  the  Northern  States, 
were  in  favor  of  getting  back  Texas ;  and  upon 
this  laige  mass  the  intriguers  operated,  having 
their  fbelings  in  their  fiivor,  and  exciting  them 
by  fears  of  abolition  designs  firom  Great  Britain, 
and  the  fear  of  losing  Texas  for  ever,  if  not  then 
obtained.  Mr.  Benton  deemed  it  just  to  discrim- 
inate this  honest  mass  firom  the  intriguers  who 
worked  only  in  their  own  interest,  and  at  any 
cost  of  war  and  dishonor,  and  even  disunion  to 
our  own  country.    Thus : 

"  A  large  movement  is  now  goinff  on  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas ;  and  Ij  who  have  viewed 
this  movement  from  the  begmning.  believe  that 
I  have  analyzed  it  with  a  just  and  discriminating 
eye.  The  great  mass  of  it  is  disinterested,  pa- 
triotic, reasonable,  and  moderate,  and  wishes  to 
get  back  our  lost  territory,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  peace  and  honor.  This  large  mass  is 
passive,  and  had  just  as  lief  have  Texas  next 
year  as  this  year.  A  small  part  of  this  move- 
ment is  interested,  and  is  the  active  part,  and  is 
unreasonable,  and  violent,  and  must  have  Texas 
during  the  present  presidential  election,  or  never. 
For  the  former  part — the  great  mass — ^I  feel 
great  respect,  and  wish  to  give  them  reasons  for 
my  conduct :  to  the  latter  partit would  be  lost 
labor  in  me  to  offer  reasons.  Political  and  in- 
terested parties  have  no  oars ;  they  listen  only 
to  themselves,  and  run  their  course  upon  their 
own  calculations.  All  that  I  shall  say  is,  that 
the  present  movement,  prostituted  as  it  evi- 
dently is,  to  selfish  and  sectional  purposes,  is 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  annexation,  and  must 
end  in  delaying  its  consummation.  But  it  will 
be  delay  only.  Annexation  is  the  natural  and 
inevitable  order  of  events,  and  will  come  !  and 
when  it  comes,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be 
for  the  national  reasons  stated  in  Mr.  Van 
Burcn's  instructions  of  1829,  and  in  the  rational 
manner  indicated  in  his  letter  of  1844,  It  will 
come,  because  the  country  to  be  received  is  geo- 
graphically appurtenant  to  our  country,  and  po- 
utically,  commercially,  and  socially  connected 


with  our  people,  and  with  our  institutions: 
and  it  will  come,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  secret 
treaty  between  two  Presidents^  but  as  a  UgiM- 
lative  as  well  as  an  executive  measure — as  the 
act  of  two  nations  (the  United  States  and  Texas) 
and  with  the  consent  of  Mexico,  if  she  is  wise, 
or  without  her  consent,  upon  the  Impse  of  her 
rights." 

The  wantonness  of  getting  up  a  qnairel  with 
Great  Britain  on  this  subject,  was  thus  ex- 
posed: 

^  Our  administration,  and  espedallj  the  ne- 
gotiator of  this  trea^,  has  been  endeavoring  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  England,  and  upoo  the  mn 
question.  Senators  have  observed  this,  and 
have  remarked  upon  the  improvidence  of  sedL- 
ing  a  quarrel  with  a  great  power  on  a  week 
point,  and  in  which  we  should  be  in  the  wrong; 
and  have  the  svmpathies  of  the  world  against 
us.  and  see  divided  opinions  at  home ;  and  doii^ 
this  when  we  have  several  great  questions  of 
real  difficulty  with  that  power,  m  any  war 
growing  out  of  which  we  should  have  right  on 
our  side,  good  wishes  fh>m  other  nations,  and 
unity  among  ourselves.  Senators  have  re- 
marked this,  and  set  it  down  to  the  account  of 
a  great  improvidence.  I  look  upon  it,  for  mj 
part,  as  a  designed  conclusion,  and  as  ''^^h^ 
to  promote  an  ulterior  scheme.  Tbe  disunioo 
of  these  States  is  still  desired  by  many,  and  the 
slave  question  is  viewed  as  the  instnunent  to 
effect  it ;  and  in  that  point  of  view,  the  multi- 
plication of  quarrels  about  slavery,  boUi  at  home 
and  abroad,  becomes  a  natural  part  of  the  dis- 
union policy.  Hence  the  attempt  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  for  imputed  anti- 
slavery  designs  in  Texas,  and  among  ourselTeS} 
and  all  the  miserable  correspondence  to  which 
that  imputation  has  given  birth ;  and  that  by 
persons  who,  two  years  ago,  were  emulating 
Great  Britain  in  denunciation  of  the  slave  trade^ 
and  forming  a  naval  and  diplomatic  aUianoe 
with  her  for  closing  the  markets  of  the  worid 
against  the  introduction  of  slaves.  Since  then 
the  disunion  scheme  is  revived ;  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  change  of  policy,  and  for  the 
search  after  a  quarrel  upon  a  weak  point,  which 
many  thought  so  improTident." 

The  closing  sentences  of  this  paragraph  refer 
to  the  article  in  the  Ashburton  treaty  which 
stipulated  for  a  joint  British  and  Americui 
squadron  to  guard  the  coast  of  Africa  from 
slave-trading  vessels :  a  stipulation  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  friends  supported,  and  which , 
showed  him  at  that  time  to  be  against  the 
propagation  of  slavery,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere.  He  iiad  then  rqoined  the 
democratic  party,  and  expected  to  be  taken  up 
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as  the  snooessor  to  Mr.  Van  Boren;  and,  in 
that  prospect  of  becoming  President  of  the 
whole  Union,  had  suspended  his  design  for  a 
separation,  and  for  a  new  republic  South,  and 
was  conciliating  instead  of  irritating  the  free 
States ;  and  in  which  scheme  of  conciliation  he 
went  so  far  as  to  give  up  all  claim  for  reclama- 
tion for  slaves  liberated  bj  the  British  authori- 
ties in  their  passage  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another,  and  eyen  relinquished  all  op- 
position to  the  practice.  The  danger  of  an  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive  between  Great 
Britain  and  Texas  was  still  insisted  upon  by 
the  President,  and  an  attempt  made  upon  the 
public  sensibilities  to  alarm  the  country  into 
immediate  annexation  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
that  danger.  The  folly  of  such  an  apprehension 
was  shown  by  the  interest  which  Great  Britain 
had  in  the  commerce  and  friendship  of  Mexico, 
compared  to  which  that  of  Texas  was  nothing : 

"  The  President  expresses  his  continued  be- 
lief in  a  declaration  previously  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  an  allianoe,  offensive  and  defensive,  is 
to  be  formed  between  Texas  and  Great  Britiun, 
if  the  treaty  is  rejected.  Well,  the  treaty  is 
rejected !  and  the  formidable  alliance  is  not 
heard  of,  and  never  will  be.  It  happens  to  take 
two  to  make  a  bargain ;  and  the  President  would 
seem  to  have  left  out  both  parties  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  belief  amounting  almost  to  certainty, 
*  that  instructions  have  already  been  given  by 
the  Texian  government  to  propose  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  forthwith,  on  the  fiul- 
ure  (of  the  treaty)  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  an  alliance  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. Alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Texas!  a  true  ex- 
emplification of  that  famous  alliance  between 
the  giant  and  the  dwarf^  of  which  we  all  read  at 
the  age  of  seven  years.  But  let  us  see.  First, 
Texas  is  to  apply  for  this  honor:  and  I,  who 
know  the  people  of  Texas,  and  know  tl^m  to 
be  American  and  republican,  instead  of  British 
and  monarchical,  know  full  well  that  they  will 
apply  for  no  such  dependent  alliance ;  and,  if 
they  did,  would  show  themselves  but  little 
friendly  to  our  country  or  its  institutions. 
Next,  Great  Britain  is  to  enter  into  ^is  alli- 
ance ;  and  how  stands  the  account  of  profit  and 
loss  with  her  in  such  a  contract  for  common 
cause  against  the  friends  and  foes  of  each  other  ? 
An  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  is  a  bargain 
^to  fight  each  other's  enemies — each  in  propor- 
*t]on  to  its  strength.  In  such  a  contract  with 
Texas,  Great  Britain  mig^t  receive  a  contingent 
of  one  Texian  soldier  for  her  A%hanistan  and 
Asiatic  wars :  on  the  other  hand  she  would  kwe 
the  friendship  of  Mexico,  and  the  twenty  mil- 
lions of  ailver  dollars  which  the  government  or 


the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  now  annually 
draw  from  Mexkx).  Such  would  be  the  effect 
Of  the  allianoe  offensive  and  defensive  which  our 
President  so  fbUy  believes  in— amounting,  as 
he  says  his  belief  does,  to  an  almost  entire  cer- 
tamty.  Incredible  and  absurd !  The  Mexican 
annual  supply  of  silver  dollars  is  worth  more  to 
Great  Britain  than  all  the  Texases  m  the  world. 
Besides  the  mercantile  supply,  the  government 
itself  is  deeply  interested  m  this  trade  of  silver 
dollars.  Instead  of  drawing  gold  from  London 
to  pay  her  vast  establishments  bv  sea  and  land 
throughout  the  Nxw  World,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  Old — instead  of  thus  depleting  herself  of 
her  biUlion  at  home,  she  finds  the  silver  for 
these  payments  in  the  Mexican  mines.  A  com- 
missary of  purchases  at  $6,000  per  annum,  and 
a  deputy  at  $4,000,  are  incessantly  employed  in 
these  purchases  and  shipments  of  silver ;  and  if 
interrupted,  the  Bank  of  England  would  pav  the 
forfeit  Does  any  one  suppose  that  Great 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  the  Texian  alliance,  and 
tlvB  profit  upon  her  small  trade,  would  make  an 
enemy  of  tiexico  ?  would  give  up  twenty  mil- 
lions annually  of  silver,  deprive  herself  of  her 
fountain  of  supply,  and  subject  her  bank  to  the 
drains  which  the  foreign  service  of  her  armies 
and  navies  would  require  ?  The  supposition  is 
incredible:  and  I  say  no  more  to  tnis  scare- 
crow alliance,  in  which  the  President  so  fully 
believes." 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  our  young 
and  growing  trade  with  Mexico — the  certainty 
that  her  carrying  trade  would  fall  into  our 
hands,  as  her  want  of  ports  and  ship  timber 
would  for  ever  prevent  her  from  having  any 
marine — ^were  presented  as  a  reason  why  we 
should  cultivate  peace  with  her. 

"The  legal  state  between  the  United  Sutes 
and  Mexico  is  that  of  war ;  and  the  legal  conse- 
quence is  the  abrogation  of  all  treaties  between 
tne  two  powers,  and  the  cessation  of  all  com- 
mercial intercourse.  This  is  a  trifle  in  the  eyes 
of  the  President;  not  sufficient  to  impede  for 
an  instant  his  intrigue  for  the  presidency,  and 
the  ulterior  scheme  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  But  how  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try ?  Is  it  a  trifle  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
eves  are  large  enough  to  behold  the  extent  of 
the  Mexican  commerce,  and  whose  hearts  are 
patriotic  enough  to  lament  its  loss  ?  Look  at 
that  commerce !  The  richest  stream  which  the 
world  beholds:  for,  of  exports,  silver  is  its 
stifle  article ;  of  imports,  it  takes  something  of 
every  thine,  changed,  to  oe  sure,  into  the  form 
of  fine  goods  and  groceries :  of  navigation,  it  re- 
quires a  constant  foreign  supply ;  for  Mexico 
neither  has,  nor  can  have,  a  manne,  either  com- 
mercial or  military.  The  want  of  ports  and 
timbor  deny  her  a  marine  now  and  for  ever. 
This  oountry,  exporting  what  we  want — (hard 
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money) — taking  something  of  all  oar  exports — 
using  our  own  ships  to  fetch  and  cany — ^Ijing 
at  our  door — with  many  inland  streams  of  trade 
besides  the  great  maritime  stream  of  commerce 
— ^pouring  the  perennial  product  of  her  innumer- 
able mines  into  our  paper-money  country,  and 
helping  us  to  be  able  to  bear  its  depredations : 
this  country,  whose  trade  was  so  important  to 
us  under  every  aspect,  is  treated  as  a  nullity  by 
the  American  President,  or  rather,  is  treated 
with  systematic  outrage ;  and  eyen  the  treaty 
which  secures  us  her  trade  is  disparagingly  ac- 
knowledged with  the  contemptuous  prefix  of 
mere! — a  mere  commercial  treaty.  So  styles 
it  the  appeal  message.  Now  let  us  look  to  this 
commerce  with  our  nearest  neighbor,  depre- 
ciated and  repudiated  by  our  President :  let  us 
see  its  origin,  progress,  and  present  state.  Be- 
fore the  indcpcn<£nce  of  Mexico,  that  empire  of 
mines  had  no  foreign  trade :  the  mother  country 
monopolized  the  whole.  It  was  the  Spanish 
Hcsperides,  guarded  with  more  than  the  fabu- 
lous dragon's  care.  Mexican  Independence  was 
declared  at  Iguala^  in  the  year  1821.  In  that  year 
its  trade  with  the  United  States  bc^an,  humbly 
to  be  sure,  but  with  a  rapid  and  an  unmense  de- 
velopment. In  1821.  our  exports  to  Mexico 
were  about  $100,000;  our  imports  about  the 
double  of  that  small  sum.  In  the  year  1835,  the 
year  before  the  Texian  revolution,  our  exports 
to  the  same  country  (and  that  independent  of 
Honduras,  Campcachy,  and  the  Mosquito  shore) 
amounted  to  $1,500,639;  and  that  of  direct 
trade,  without  counting  exportations  from  other 
countries.  Our  imports  were,  for  the  same  year, 
in  merchandise,  $5,614,810 ;  of  which  the  whole, 
except  about  ^200,000  worth,  was  carried  in 
American  vessels.  Our  specie  imports,  for  the 
same  year,  were  $8,343,181.  This  was  the  state 
of  our  Mexican  trade  (and  that  without  coimt- 
ing  the  inland  branches  of  it),  the  year  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Texian  revolution — an 
event  which  I  then  viewed,  as  my  speeches 
prove,  under  many  aspects !  And,  with  every 
sympathy  alive  in  favor  of  the  Texians,  and 
with  the  full  view  of  their  return  to  our  Union 
after  a  successful  revolt,  I  still  wished  to  con- 
ciliate this  natural  event  with  the  great  object 
of  preserving  our  peaceful  relations,  and  vnth 
them  our  commercial,  political,  social,  and  moral 
position  in  r^rd  to  Mexico,  the  second  power 
of  the  New  World  after  ourselves,  and  the  first 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  gi4at  American 
family." 

Political  and  social  considerations,  and  a  re- 
gard for  the  character  of  republican  govern- 
ment, were  also  urged  as  solid  reasons  for  ef- 
fecting the  annexation  of  Texas  without  an  out- 
break or  collision  with  Mexico : 

"  Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  you  consid- 
erations, founded  in  the  relations  of  commerce 


and  good  neighborhood,  for  preserying  not 
merely  peace,  but  good-will  with  Mexico.  We 
are  the  first — she  the  second  power  of  the  Nev 
World.  We  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon — she  at  the  head  of  the  South-European 
race — but  we  all  come  from  the  same  branch  of 
the  humab  family — ^tho  white  brancli — ^which. 
taking  its  rise  in  the  Caucasian  Mountaina,  and 
circling  Europe  by  the  north  and  by  the  f  oath, 
sent  their  vanguards  to  people  the  two  Ameri- 
cas— to  redeem  them  from  the  saymge  and  the 
heathen,  and  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of 
the  European  systems.  The  independence  of 
these  vanp^uards  fh)m  their  metropolitan  anoef- 
tors,  was  m  the  natural  order  of  human  events; 
and  the  precedence  of  the  Ainglo-Saxon  branch 
in  this  assertion  of  a  natund  right,  was  the 
privilege  and  prerogative  of  their  descent  sad 
education.  The  descendants  of  the  Engliah  be- 
came independent  first ;  those  of  tiie  Spaniardi 
followed ;  and,  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  na- 
tional existences,  were  greeted  with  ap^nae. 
and  saluted  with  the  afiection  of  brotbeni 
They,  on  their  part,  showed  a  deference  and  an 
afiection  for  us  fraternal  and  affecting.  Though 
speaking  a  different  language,  professing  af- 
ferent religion,  bred  in  a  different  system  of 
laws  and  of  government,  and  guairded  firtm  all 
communication  with  ns  for  centuries,  yet  thej 
instantly  took  us  for  their  model,  framed  their 
constitutions  upon  ours,  and  spread  the  grnt 
elements  of  old  English  liberty— elections,  kfi»- 
latures,  juries,  habeas  corpus,  &ce-to-fiioe  trals, 
no  arrests  but  on  special  warrants  ! — spread  all 
these  essentials  of  liberty  from  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Montezuma  to  the  end  of  the  South 
American  continent.  This  was  honorable  tc 
us,  and  we  felt  it ;  it  was  beneficial  to  them, 
and  we  wished  to  cement  the  friendship  they 
had  proffered,  and  to  perpetuate  among  them 
the  institutions  they  had  adopted.  Concilia- 
tion, arising  from  justice  and  fiiimess,  was  our 
only  instrument  of  persuasion ;  and  it  was  used 
by  all,  and  with  perfect  effect  Eyeir  admin- 
istration— ^all  the  people — followed  the  same 
course ;  and,  until  this  day — until  the  present 
administration — there  has  not  been  one  to  in- 
sult or  to  injure  a  new  State  of  the  South. 
Now  it  is  done.  Systematic  insult  has  been 
practised ;  spoliation  of  two  thousand  miles  of 
incontestable  territory,  over  and  above  Texas, 
has  been  attempted ;  outrage  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  clandestine  war,  and  lying  in  wait  to 
attack  the  innocent  by  land  and  water,  has 
been  conunitted:  and  on  whom?  The  second 
power  of  the  New  World  after  ourselves — the 
head  of  the  Spanish  branch — and  the  people  in 
whose  treatment  at  our  hands  the  rest  may 
read  their  own.  Descended  from  the  proud  and 
brave  Oastilian — as  proud  and  as  brave  now  as 
in  the  time  of  Charles  tlie  Fifth,  when  Spain 
gave  law  to  nations,  and  threatened  Eurof^e 
with  universal  domination — these  young  na- 
tions are  not  to  be  outraged  with  impunity. 
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Broken  and  dispersed,  the  Spanish  flunily  has 
lost  much  of  its  power,  bat  nothing  of  its  pride, 
its  courage,  its  chivalry,  and  its  sensitiveness 
to  insult 

"The  head  of  the  powers  of  the  New  World 
— deferred  to  as  a  model  by  all— the  position 
of  the  United  States  was  grand^  and  its  vocation 
noble.  It  was  called  to  the  high  task  of  unitr 
ine  the  American  nations  in  the  bonds  of  broth- 
erhood, and  in  the  social  and  political  systems 
which  cherish  and  sustun  liberty.  They  are 
all  republics,  and  she  the  elder  sister ;  and  it 
was  her  business  to  preserve  harmony',  friend- 
ship, and  concord  in  a  fiunily  of  repubbcs^oocu- 
pvixi^  the  whole  extent  of  the  r^ew  World. 
Every  interest  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race  required  this  luty  at  our  hands. 
Liberty,  religion,  commerce,  science,  the  liberal 
and  the  useful  arts,  all  required  it ;  and,  imtil 
now,  we  had  acted  up  to  the  grandeur  of  our 
position,  and  the  nobleness  of  our  vocation.  A 
sad  descent  is  now  made ;  but  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  arrests  the  plunge,  and  gives  time  to 
the  nation  to  recover  its  place,  and  its  charac- 
ter, and  again  to  appear  as  the  elder  sister,  the 
friendly  bead,  and  the  model  power  of  the  cor- 
don of  republics  which  stretch  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  throughout  the  two  Americas.  The 
day  will  come  when  the  rejection  of  this  treaty 
will  stand,  uncontestedly,  amongst  the  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  acts  of  the  American 
Senate. 

"The  bill  which  I  have  offered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  true  way  to  obtain  Texas.  It  con- 
ciliates every  interest  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
makes  sure  of  the  accomplishment  of  its  ol^ect 
Offence  to  Mexico,  and  consequent  loss  of  her 
trade  and  friendship,  is  provided  aeainst  If 
deaf  to  reason,  the  annexation  would  eventual- 
ly come  without  her  consent,  but  not  without 
having  conciliated  her  feelings  by  showing  her 
a  proper  respect  The  treaty  only  provided  dif- 
ficulties— difficulties  at  home  and  abroad — war 
and  loss  of  trade  with  Mexico — slavery  con- 
troversies, and  dissolution  of  the  Union  at  home. 
When  the  time  came  for  admitting  new  States 
under  the  treaty,  had  it  been  ratified,  then  came 
the  tug  of  war.  The  correspondence  presented 
it  wholly  as  a  slave  question.  As  such  it  would 
be  canvassed  at  the  elections ;  and  here  numer- 
ical strength  was  against  us.  If  the  new  States 
were  not  admitted  with  slaves,  they  would  not 
come  in  at  all.  Then  Southern  States  might 
say  they  would  stand  out  with  them :  and  then 
came  the  crisis !  So  obviously  did  the  treaty 
mode  of  acquisition,  and  the  correspondence, 
lead  to  this  result,  that  it  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  their  object ;  and  thus  a  near  period 
arranged  for  the  dissolution  of  our  Union.  Hap- 
pily, these  dire  consequences  are  averted,  for 
the  present ;  and  the  bill  I  have  brought  in  pro- 
vides the  way  of  obviating  them  for  ever,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  making  sure  of  the  annez*- 
tion." 


This  bill,  by  referring  the  question  of  annex- 
ation to  the  le^slative  and  executive  authori 
ties  combined,  gave  the  right  turn  to  the  public 
mind,  and  led  to  tin  measure  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  at  the  ensuing  session,  and 
marred  by  Mr.  Tyler's  assuming  t6  execute  it 
in  the  expiring  moments  of  his  administration, 
when,  forestalling  his  saccessor,  he  rejected  the 
clause  for  peaoefU  negotiations,  and  rushed  for- 
ward the  part  of  the  act  which,  taken  alone,  in- 
volved war  with  Mexico. 

During  the  whole  continuance  of  these  de- 
bates in  the  Senate,  the  loblues  of  the  chamber 
were  crowded  with  speculators  in  Texas  scrip 
and  lands,  and  with  holders  of  Mexican  claims, 
all  working  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
which  would  bring  with  it  an  increase  of  value 
to  their  property,  and  war  with  Mexico,  to  be 
followed  by  a  treaty  providing  for  their  de- 
mands. They  also  infested  the  Department  of 
State,  the  presidential  mansion,  all  the  public 
places,  and  kept  the  newspapers  in  their  interest 
filled  with  abuse  and  fiilse  accu8atx>ns  against 
the  senators  who  stood  between  themselves 
and  their  prey.  They  were  countenanced  by 
the  politicians  whose  objects  were  purely  politi- 
cal in  getting  Texas,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
were  in  sympathy  or  complicity  with  their 
schemes.  Persons  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment were  knoAvn  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  these 
speculators ;  and,  to  uncover  them  to  the  pub- 
lic, Mr.  Benton  submitted  this  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  any  ' 
provisions  are  neoiBssary  in  providing  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  speculatmg  operations  in  Texas 
lands  or  scrip,  and  whether  any  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  government  are  connected  with 
such  speculations." 

The  resolve  was  not  adopted,  as  it  was  well 
foreseen  would  be  the  case,  there  being  always, 
in  every  public  body,  a  large  infusion  of  gentle 
tempered  men,  averse  to  any  strong  measure, 
and  who  usually  cast  the  balance  between  con- 
tendii^  parties.  The  motion,  however,  had  the 
effect  of  fixing  public  attention  the  more  ear- 
nestly upon  these  operators ;  and  its  fate  did 
not  prevent  the  mover  from  offering  other  re- 
solves of  a  kindred  character.  It  had  been  well 
known  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter  of  slave  sta- 
tistics to  Mr.  Pakenham,  as  a  cause  for  making 
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the  treaty  of  annexation,  had  been  written  after 
the  treaty  had  been  concluded  and  signed  by 
the'n^otiators;  and  this  fact  was  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  whole  proceeding,  as  well  as 
otherwise  known  to  some.  There  was  enough 
to  satisfy  close  observers ;  but  the  mass  want 
the  proof,  or  an  offer  to  prove ;  and  for  their 
benefit,  Mr.  Benton  moved : 

''Also,  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to 
inquire  whether  the  Texas  treaty  was  com- 
menced or  agreed  upon  before  the  receipt  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  despatch  of  December  26, 1843, 
to  Mr.  Pakenham,  communicated  to  our  govern- 
ment in  February,  1844." 

This  motion  shared  the  &te  of  the  former ; 
but  did  not  prevent  a  similar  movement  on 
another  point.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
sudden  commencement  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
was  motived  exclusively  upon  the  communica- 
tion of  a  British  abolition  plot  in  Texas,  con- 
tained in  a  private  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land in  London,  an  ^  extract "  from  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  to  justify  the  ^^aelf- 
defence  '^  measures  in  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas.  The  writer  of  that  letter  had  been 
ascertained,  and  it  lent  no  credit  to  the  infor- 
mation conveyed.  It  had  also  been  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  paid,  and  largely,  out  of  the 
public  Treasury,  for  that  voyage  to  London — 
which  authorized  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  what  had  been  found.  An  extract  of 
the  letter  only  had  been  sent  to  the  Senate :  a 
view  of  the  whole  was  desired  by  the  Senate  in 
such  an  important  case — and  was  asked  for — 
but  not  obtained.  Mr.  Upshur  was  dead,  and 
the  President,  in  his  answer,  had  supposed  it 
had  been  taken  away  among  his  private  papers 
— a  very  violent  suppositioD  after  the  letter  had 
been  made  the  foundation  for  a  most  important 
public  proceeding.  Even  if  so  carried,  it  should 
have  been  pursued,  and  reclaimed,  and  made 
an  archive  in  the  Department :  and  this,  not 
having  been  done  by  the  President,  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  mo- 
tion submitted : 

"  Also,  that  it  be  instructed  to  obtain,  if  pos- 
sible^ the  ^private  letter^  from  London,  quoted 
in  Mr.  Upshur's  first  despatch  on  the  Texas  ne- 
gotiation, and  supposed  by  the  President  to 
have  been  carried  away  among  his  private  pa- 
pers ;  and  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  said  letter." 


To  facilitate  all  these  inqmries  an  additioiiil 
resolve  proposed  to  clothe  the  committee  with 
authority  to  send  for  persons  mnd  papers— to 
take  testimony  under  oath — and  to  extend  tbeir 
inquiries  into  all  subjects  wiuch  shoold  coobbcI 
themselves  with  selfish,  or  crimhial  motives  fcr 
the  acquisition  of  Texas.  And  all  these  iaqoi- 
ries,  though  repulsed  in  the  Senate,  had  thdr 
effect  upon  the  public  mlnd^  already  wdl  im- 
bued with  suspicions  and  belie&  of  sinister  pro- 
ceedings, marked  with  an  exaggerated  demos- 
stration  of  zeal  for  the  public  good. 


CHAPTER    CXLIII. 

OREGON  TEBRITOSY:  OONYENTIONS  OF  1S18  ASB 
1828 :  JOINT  OCCUPATION  :  ATTEMPTED  VOTUS 
TO  TERMINATE  IT. 

Thxse  conventions  provided  for  the  j<nnt  oen- 
pation  of  the  countries  respectively  claimed  hf 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  cm  thi 
north-west  coast  of  America — that  of  1818  lim- 
iting the  joint  occupancy  to  ten  jrears— that  of 
1828  extending  it  indefinitely  until  either  of  the 
two  powers  should  give  notice  to  the  other  oft 
desire  to  terminate  it.  Such  agreements  are 
often  made  when  it  is  found  difiBcolt  to  agree 
upon  the  duration  of  any  particular  priviJege, 
or  duty.  They  are  seductive  to  the  negotialon 
because  they  postpone  an  inconvenient  ques- 
tion :  they  are  consolatory  to  each  party,  be- 
cause each  says  to  itself  it  can  gpt  rid  of  tk 
obligation  when  it  pleases — a  consolation  al- 
ways delusive  to  one  of  the  parties :  for  the 
one  that  has  the  advantage  always  resists  the 
notice,  and  long  baffles  it,  and  often  throu^ 
menaces  to  consider  it  as  an  unfriendly  proceed- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  the  party  to  whom  it  a 
disadvantageous  often  sees  danger  in  diaoffe; 
and  if  the  notice  is  to  be  given  in  a  legislatire 
body,  there  will  always  be  a  lai^  per  centum  cf 
easy  temperaments  who  are  desirous  of  avoidii^ 
questions,  putting  off  difflcultiefl,  and  suffering 
the  evils  they  have  in  preference  of  flying  to 
those  they  know  not :  and  in  this  way  these 
temporary  agreements,  to  be  tenninated  on  the 
notice  of  either  party,  generally  continne  koger 
than  either  party  dreamed  of  when  they  w«re 
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made.  So  it  was  with  this  Oregon  joint  occo- 
panc7.  The  first  was  for  ten  years :  not  being 
able  to  agree  upon  ten  years  more,  the  usual  de- 
lusiye  resource  was  fallen  upon:  and,  under  the 
second  joint  occupation  had  already  continued  in 
operation  fourteen  years.  Western  members  of 
Congress  now  took  up  the  subject,  and  moved 
the  Senate  to  advise  the  government  to  give  the 
notice.  Mr.  Semple,  senator  firom  niinois,  pro- 
i  posed  the  motion :  it  was  debated  many  days — 
resisted  by  many  speakers :  and  finally  defeat- 
ed. It  was  first  resisted  as  discourteous  to 
Great  Britain — then  as  offensive  to  her — then 
as  cause  of  war  on  her  side— finally,  as  actual 
war  on  our  side — and  even  as  a  conspiracy  to 
make  war.  This  latter  accusation  was  so  seri- 
ously urged  as  to  call  out  a  serious  answer  from 
one  of  the  senators  friendly  to  the  notice,  not 
so  much  in  exculpation  of  himself  as  that  of  a 
friend  at  whom  the  imputation  was  levelled. 
In  this  sense,  Mr.  Breese,  of  Illinois,  stood  up, 
and  said: 

"  His  friend  on  the  left  (Mr.  Benton)  was 
accused  of  being  at  the  heaa  of  a  conspiracy, 
having  no  other  object  than  the  involving  us  m 
a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  said  with 
equal  truth  that  his  lever  for  moving  the  dif- 
ferent elements  was  the  northern  boundary 
question.  What  foundation  was  there  for  so 
grave  an  accusation  ?  None  other  than  that  he 
had  fearlessly,  from  the  beginning,  resisted 
every  encroachment,  come  from  what  quarter 
it  might.  He  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  British 
influence,  if  any  such  there  was — he  had  ren- 
dered great  and  imperishable  services  to  the 
West,  and  the  West  was  mtefhl  to  him — he 
had  watched  her  interests  from  the  cradle ;  and 
now,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  and  able  to  take 
care  of  herseli^  he  boldly  stooa  forth  her  advo- 
cate. If  devotion  to  his  country,  then,  made 
him  a  conspirator,  he  was  indeed  guilty." 

Upon  all  this  talk  of  war  the  commercial  in- 
terest became  seriously  alarmed,  and  looked 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  notice  as  the  signal  for 
a  disastrous  depression  in  our  foreign  trade.  In 
a  word,  the  general  uneasiness  became  so  great 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  doing  what  we  had 
a  right  to  do,  what  the  safety  of  our  territory 
required  us  to  do,  and  without  the  right  to  do 
which  the  convention  of  1828  could  not  have 
been  concluded.  The  motion  for  the  notice  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  28  agamst  18.    The  yeas 


*Yka8 — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
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Bagbr,  Benton,  Breese,  Buchanan.  Oolquit^ 
FaufiiBld,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  Ring^  Semple,  Se- 
vier, Sturgeon,  Walker,  Woodbury,  and  W  rij^t 

'*  Nats — ^Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Berrien,  Choate,Cla3rton,  Crittenden,  Day- 
ton, Evans,  Foster,  Haywood,  Hugcr,  Hunting- 
ton. Jamunn,  Johnson,  McDuffie,  Manffum, 
Merrick,  Muler,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Kives^im- 
mons,  Tallmadge,  Upham,  White,  and  Wood- 
bridge— 28." 


CHAPTER   CXLIV, 

PBESmXNTIAL  SLEOTION. 

Mr.  James  Knox  Polk,  and  Mr.  Georga  Mif- 
flin Dallas,  had  been  nominated,  as  diown,  for 
President  and  Vice-President  by  the  democratic 
convention :  Mr.  Calhoun  had  declined  to  saffiar 
his  name  to  go  bdbre  that  election  for  reaaona 
which  he  published,  and  an  attempt  to  get  up  a 
separate  convention  for  him,  entirely  failed: 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  had  a  separate  convention,  and 
received  its  unanimous  nomination,  and  thsnk- 
fiilly  accepted  it,  soon  withdrew,  and  withoat 
having  had  a  vice-presidential  candidate  on  his 
ticket  On  the  whig  side,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  were  the  candidates, 
and  the  canvass  was  conducted  without  those 
^)peals  to  "hard  cider,  log-cabins,  and  coon- 
skins  "  which  had  been  so  freely  used  by  the 
whig  party  during  the  last  canvass,  and  which 
were  so  little  complimentary  to  the  popular  ni- 
telligence.  The  democratic  candidates  were 
elected — and  by  a  Uurge  electoral  vote— 170  to 
105.  The  States  which  voted  the  democratio 
ticket,  were :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Geoigia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Michigan. 
Those  which  voted  the  opposite  ticket,  were : 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  MaryUmd,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio.  The  pop- 
ular vote  was,  for  the  democratio  candidate, 
1,536,196:  for  the  opposite  ticket,  1,297,912. 
This  was  a  large  increase  upon  the  popular  vote 
of  1840— laiige  as  that  vote  was,  and  Mr.  Claf, 
though  defeated,  receiving  22,000  votes  mora 
than  General  Harrison  did— affording  good  «vl- 
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denoe  that  he  would  haye  been  elected  if  he  had 
been  the  candidate  at  that  time.  The  issue  in 
the  election  was  mainly  the  party  one  of.  whig 
and  democrat,  modified  by  the  tariff  ^nd  Texas 
questions — lUbr.  Clay  being  considered  the  best 
representatiye  of  the  former  interest,  Mr.  Polk 
of  the  latter. 

The  difference  in  the  electoral  yote  was  laige 
— 65 :  in  the  popular  vote,  not  so  considerable : 
and  in  some  of  the  States  (and  in  enough  of 
them  to  have  reversed  the  issue),  the  difference 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk  quite  small,  and  dependent 
upon  causes  independent  of  himself  and  his 
cause.  Of  these  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  New 
York.  There  the  popular  vote  was  about  five 
hundred  thousand:  the  difference  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Polk,  about  five  thousand :  and  that  dif- 
ference was  solely  owing  to  the  association  of 
Mr.  Silas  Wright,  with  the  canvass.  Refusing 
the  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  see- 
ing a  person  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  a 
long  intrigue  at  the  expense  of  his  fHend,  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  quit  the  Senate,  which  he  liked,  to  become 
the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  New 
York — a  place  to  which  he  was  absolutely 
averse.  The  two  canvasses  went  on  together, 
and  were  in  fact  one ;  and  the  name  and  popu- 
larity of  Mr.  Wright  brought  to  the  presiden- 
tial ticket  more  than  enough  votes  to  make  the 
majority  that  gave  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  to  Mr.  Polk,  but  without  being  able  to 
bring  it  up  to  his  own  vote  for  governor; 
which  was  still  five  thousand  more.  It  was  a 
great  sacrifice  of  feeling  and  of  wishes  on  his 
part  to  quit  the  Senate  to  stand  this  election — 
a  sacrifice  purely  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  and 
which  became  a  sacrifice,  in  a  more  material 
sense  for  himself  and  his  friends.  The  electoral 
vote  of  New  York  was  36,  which,  going  all  to- 
gether, and  being  taken  from  one  side  and  added 
to  the  other,  would  have  made  a  difference  of  72 
—being  seven  more  than  enough  to  have  elected 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Polk  was  also  aided  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  by  receiving  the  South 
Carolina  vote ;  both  of  which  contingencies  de- 
pended upon  causes  independent  of  his  cause, 
and  of  his  own  merits :  but  of  this  in  another 
place.  I  write  to  show  how  things  were  done, 
more  than  what  was  done ;  and  to  save,  if  pos- 
sible, the  working  of  the  government  in  the 
bands  of  the  people,  whose  interests  and  safety 


depend  npon  its  pari^,  not  upon  Hs  eomp* 
tions. 


CHAPTER    OXLV. 

AMEITOMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITXTTION :  ELSCTIOl 
OF  PRESIDENT  AND  YICE-PRESIDENT:  MI 
BENTOITS  PLAN. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  leave  for  which  be  hid 
given  notice  on  Wednesday,  to  bring  in  a  joat 
resolution  for  the  amendment  of  the  OooitiBh 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  dv- 
tion  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  fn- 
faced  his  motion  with  an  exposition  of  the  ifin- 
ciple  and  details  of  the  amendment  whUi  h 
proposed  to  offer.  This  exposition,  refeniii|tte 
a  speech  which  he  had  made  in  the  year  1831 
and  reproducing  it  for  the  present  ooca^  <m 
only  be  analyzed  in  this  brief  notice. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  found  himself  in  a  pontioati» 
commence  most  of  his  speeches  with  "<«€ify 
years  ago  .'"—a  commencement  rather  eqiiifo- 
cal,  and  liable  to  different  interpretations  in  the 
minds  of  different  persons ;  for,  while  he  mi^ 
suppose  himself  to  be  displaying  sagadtjiad 
foresight,  in  finding  a  medicine  for  the  core  of 
the  present  disorders  of  the  state  in  the  rene- 
dics  of  prevention  which  he  had  proposed  km 
since,  yet  others  might  understand  him  in  t 
different  character,  and  consider  him  as  bdoop- 
ing  to  the  category  of  those  who,  in  that  long 
time,  had  learned  nothing,  and  bad  forpi 
nothing.  So  it  might  be  now ;  for  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  revive  a  proposition  which  he  hid 
made  exactly  twenty  years  before,  and  for  tbe 
revival  of  which  he  deemed  the  present  tine 
eminently  propitious.  The  body  politic  w« 
now  sick ;  and  the  patient,  in  his  agony,  m^ 
take  the  medicine  as  a  cure,  which  he  refitfed 
when  well,  to  take  as  a  prevention. 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  state  the  ol^ect  wai 
principle  of  his  amendment,  which  was,  to  di^ 
pcnse  with  all  intermediate  bodies  in  the  e]e^ 
tion  of  President  and  Vice-President  and  to 
keep  the  election  wholly  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
people ;  and  to  do  this  by  giving  them  a  direct 
vote  for  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  holding  i 
second  election  between  the  two  highest,  in  tbe 
event  of  a  feilure  in  the  first  election  to  give  t 
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majority  to  any  one.  This  was  to  do  away 
with  the  machinery  of  all  intermediate  bodies 
to  guide,  control,  or  defeat  the  popular  choice ; 
whether  a  Congress  caucus,  or  a  national  con- 
vention, to  dictate  the  selection  of  candidates ; 
or  a  body  of  electors  to  receive  and  deliver  their 
votes ;  or  a  House  of  Representatives  to  sanc- 
tion or  frustrate  their  choice. 

Mr.  B.  spoke  warmly  and  decidedly  in  ficivor 
of  the  principle  of  his  proposition,  assuming  it 
as  a  fundamental  truth  to  which  there  was  no 
exception,  that  liberty  would  he  ruined  by  pro- 
viding' any  kind  of  substitute  for  popular 
election !  asserting  Hiat  all  elections  would  de- 
generate into  fraud  and  violence,  if  any  inter- 
mediate body  was  established  between  the 
voters  and  the  object  of  their  choice,  and  placed 
in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  control,  betray,  or 
defeat  that  choice.  This  fundamental  truth  he 
supported  upon  arguments,  drawn  from  the 
philosophy  of  government,  and  the  nature  of 
man,  and  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from 
the  history  of  all  elective  governments  which 
had  ever  existed.  He  showed  that  it  was  the 
law  of  the  few  to  disr^ard  the  will  of  the 
many,  when  they  got  power  into  their  hands ; 
and  that  liberty  had  been  destroyed  wherever 
intermediate  bodies  obtained  the  direction  of 
the  popular  will.  He  quoted  a  vast  number  of 
governments,  both  ancient  and  modem,  as  illus- 
trations of  this  truth ;  and  referred  to  the  period 
of  direct  voting  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  as  the 
grand  and  glorious  periods  of  popular  govern- 
ment, when  the  unfettered  will  of  the  people 
annually  brought  forward  the  men  of  their  own 
choice  to  administer  their  own  affairs,  and  when 
those  people  went  on  advancing  from  year  to 
year,  and  produced  every  thing  great  in  arts  and 
in  arms — in  public  and  in  private  life — which 
then  exalted  them  to  the  skies,  and  still  makes 
them  fixed  stars  in  the  firmament  of  nations. 
He  believed  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government,  but  they  must  have  fair  play — 
fair  play  at  the  elections,  on  which  all  depend- 
ed; and  for  that  purpose  should  be  free  from 
the  control  of  any  intermediate,  irresponsible 
body  of  men. 

At  present  (he  said),  the  will  of  the  people 
was  liable  to  be  fVustrated  in  the  election  of 
their  chief  officers  (and  that  at  no  less  than 
three  different  stages  of  the  canvass),  by  the 
intervention  of  small  bodies  of  men  between 


themselves  and  the  object  of  their  choice.  First, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  in  the  nomina- 
tion or  selection  of  candidates.  A  Congress 
caucus  formerly,  and  a  national  convention  now, 
govern  and  control  that  nomination ;  and  never 
fail,  when  they  dioose,  to  find  pretexts  for  sub- 
stituting their  own  will  for  that  of  the  people. 
Then  a  body  of  electors,  to  receive  and  hold  the 
electoral  votes,  and  who,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
will  soon  be  expert  enough  to  find  reasons  for  a 
similar  substitution.  Then  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  come  in  at  the  conclusion,  to 
do  as  they  have  done  heretofore,  and  set  the 
will  of  the  people  at  absolute  defiance.  The- 
remedy  for  all  this  is  the  direct  vote,  and  a 
second  election  between  the  two  highest,  if  the 
first  one  failed.  This  would  operate  fairly  and 
rightfully.  No  matter  how  many  candidates 
then  appeared  in  the  field.  If  any  one  obtained 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  the 
popular  principle  was  satisfied;  the  majority 
had  prevailed,  and  acquiescence  was  the  part  of 
the  minority.  If  no  one  obtained  the  m^ority, 
then  the  first  election  answered  the  purpose  of 
a  nomination — a  real  nomination  by  the  people ; 
and  a  second  election  between  the  two  highest 
would  give  effect  to  the  real  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  B.  then  exposed  the  details  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment,  as  contained  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  he  intended  to  offer.  The  plan  of 
election  contained  in  that  resolution,  was  the 
work  of  eminent  men — of  Mr.  Macon,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White,  Mr.  Findlay,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Hayne,  and  Mr.  R.  M.  John- 
son, and  was  received  yAHl  great  favor  by  the 
Senate  and  the  country  at  the  time  it  was  re- 
ported. Subsequent  experience  should  make  it 
still  more  acceptable,  and  entitle  its  details  to  a 
careful  and  indulgent  consideration  from  the 
people,  whoso  rights  and  welfare  it  is  intended 
to  preserve  and  promote. 

The  detail  of  the  plan  is  to  divide  the  States 
into  districts ;  the  people  to  vote  direct  in  eacB 
district  for  the  candidate  they  prefer ;  the  can- 
didate having  the  highest  vote  for  President  to 
receive  the  vote  of  the  district  for  such  office, 
and  to  count  on^^.any  candidate  receives  the 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  districts,  such 
person  to  be  elected ;  if  no  one  receives  such 
majority,  the  election  to  be  held  over  again  be- 
tween the  two  highest.    To  afford  time  for  these 
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double  elections,  when  they  become  neoessaiy, 
the  first  one  is  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  month 
of  August — at  a  time  to  which  many  of  the 
State  elections  now  conform,  and  to  which  all 
may  be  made  to  conform — and  to  be  held  on  the 
same  days  throughout  the  Union.  To  receive 
the  returns  of  such  elections,  the  Congress  is 
required  to  be  in  session,  on  the  years  of  such 
elections,  in  the  month  of  October ;  and  if  a 
second  election  becomes  necessary,  it  will  be 
held  in  December.  Two  days  are  proposed  for 
the  first  election,  because  most  of  tUe  State 
elections  continue  two  days:  one  day  alone  is 
allowed  for  the  second  election,  it  being  a  brief 
issue  between  two  candidates.  To  proyide  for 
the  possibility  of  remote  and  most  improbable 
contingencies,  that  of  an  equality  of  votes  b^ 
twoon  the  two  candidates — a  thing  which  cannot 
occur  where  the  whole  number  of  votes  is  odd, 
and  is  utterly  improbable  when  they  are  even — 
and  to  keep  the  election  firom  the  House  of 
Representatives,  while  preserving  the  principle 
which  should  prevail  in  elections  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  is  provided  that  the  can- 
didate, in  the  case  of  such  equality,  having  the 
majority  of  votes  in  the  majority  of  the  States, 
shall  be  the  person  elected  President  To  pro- 
vide against  the  possibility  of  another  almost 
impossible  contingency  (that  of  more  than  two 
candidates  having  the  highest,  and,  of  course, 
the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  first  election, 
by  an  equality  of  votes  between  several),  the 
proposed  amendment  is  so  worded  as  to  let  all 
— that  is,  all  having  the  two  highest  number 
of  votes — go  before  the  people  at  the  second 
election. 

Such  are  the  details  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent :  they  are  the  same  for  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent, with  the  single  exception  that,  when  the 
first  election  should  have  been  effective  for  the 
election  of  President,  and  not  so  for  Vic&-Presi- 
dent,  then,  to  save  the  trouble  of  a  second  elec- 
tion for  the  secondary  office  only,  the  present 
provision  of  the  constitution  should  prevail,  and 
the  Senate  choose  between  the  two  highest. 

Having  made  this  exposition  of  the  principle 
and  of  the  details  of  the  plan  he  proposed,  Mr. 
B.  went  on  to  speak  at  large  iit  favor  of  its  effi- 
cacy and  practicability  in  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  people,  maintaining  the  purity  of  elections, 
preventing  intrigue,  firaud,  and  treachery,  either 


in  guiding  or  defeating  the  choice  of  the  peqife; 
and  securing  to  our  firee  institatioiia  a  diaiwe 
for  a  prolonged  and  virtuous  existence. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  had  never  attended  a  nomiiii- 
ting  caucus  or  convention,  and  never  intended 
to  attend  one.  He  bad  seen  the  last  CoDgRS 
caucus  in  1824^  and  never  wished  to  see  aqoCber, 
or  hear  of  another ;  he  had  seen  the  natxonil 
convention  of  1844,  and  never  wisfaed  to  see  an- 
other. He  should  support  the  nominatioiis  d 
the  last  convention ;  but  hoped  to  aee  such  ooa- 
ventions  rendered  unneoessar  j,  b^oie  the  n- 
currence  of  another  presidential  election. 

Mr.  B.  after  an  extended  alignment,  condnded 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  &TQr  his  pf^* 
position,  and  send  it  to  the  country.  His  ctJj 
object  at  present  was  to  lay  it  before  the  com- 
try :  the  sesiuon  was  too  fiir  advanced  to  expea 
action  upon  it  There  were  two  modes  to 
amend  the  constitution— one  hy  Congress  pro- 
posing, and  two-thirds  of  the  State  l^gisktam 
adopting,  the  amendment ;  the  other  bj  a  as- 
tional  convention  called  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose.  Mr. B. began  with  the  first  mode:  he 
might  end  with  the  second. 

Disclaiming  every  thing  temporary  or  invidion 
in  this  attempt  to  amend  the  constitutioD  in  n 
important  point — referring  to  his  lal>ors  twcntj 
years  ago  for  the  elucidation  of  his  motives— 
despising  all  pursuit  after  office,  high  or  low- 
detesting  all  circumvention,  intrigue,  and  mu- 
agement^anxious  to  restore  our  electioDS  to 
their  pristine  purity  and  dignity — and  beherii^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  be  the  only 
safe  and  pure  authority  for  the  selection  as  wdl 
as  election  of  the  first  officers  of  the  republic 
— he  confidentiy  submitted  his  proportion  to 
the  Senate  and  the  people,  and  asked  for  it  the 
indulgent  consideration  which  was  due  to  the 
gravity  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sul^ject. 

Mr.  B.  then  offered  his  amendment,  wbicb 
was  unanimously  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  this  importail 
proposition : 

"■  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Hep- 
reseniatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  two-4hvrxLs  of  both 
Houses  conctartfigf  That  the  foUowiz^  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  Statei 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  seveiil 
States,  which,  when  ratified  bj  the  legislatanf 
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of  thiee-foarthB  of  the  Stateg,  shall  he  yaUd  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes  as  purt  of  the  consti- 
tution: 

""That,  hereafter,  the  President  and  Vioe- 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  he  chosen 
hj  the  people  of  the  re^ectiye  States,  in  the 
manner  following :  Each  State  shall  he  divided, 
hj  the  legislature  thereof  into  districts,  equal  in 
number  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  such  State  may  be  en- 
titied  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  the 
said  districts  to  he  composed  of  contiguous  ter^ 
ritory,  and  to  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  he,  an 
equal  number  of  persons,  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented under  the  constitution,  and  to  be  laid  off, 
for  the  first  time,  immediately  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
session  of  the  legislature  next  ensuing  the  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  by  the  Ooneress 
of  the  United  States ;  that,  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  August,  in  the  year  1848,  and  on  the 
same  day  every  fourth  year  thereafter,  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  who  possess  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures,  shall  meet 
within  their  respective  districts,  and  vote  for  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves; 
and  the  person  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  and  the  one  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  Vice-President  in 
each  district  shall  be  holden  to  have  received 
one  vote ;  wnich  &ct  shaU  be  immediately  cer- 
tified by  the  governor  of  the  State,  to  each  of 
the  senators  in  Congress  from  such  State,  and 
to  the  President  of  &e  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  in  session  on  ibe 
second  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  1848, 
and  on  the  same  day  on  eveiy  fourth  year  there- 
after ;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, shall  open  all  the  oertifintes,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  hav- 
ing the  great^  number  of  votes  for  President, 
sludl  be  President,  if  such  number  be  equal  to 
a  miyority  of  the  whole  number  oi  votes  given ; 
but  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  &en  a 
second  election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  the  month  of  December  then  next  ensu- 
ing, between  the  persons  having  the  two  highest 
numbers  for  the  office  of  Presidc^it;  which 
second  election  shall  be  conducted,  the  result 
certified,  and  the  votes  counted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  first ;  and  the  person  havine 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  Inresident,  shafi 
be  President  But,  if  two  or  more  persons 
shall  have  received  the  greatest  and  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  at  the  second,  election,  then 
the  person  who  shall  have  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  number  of 
States,  shall  be  President  The  nerson  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  V  ioe-Presiden^ 


at  the  first  election,  shall  be  Vice-President,  if 
such  number  be  equal  to  a  minority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given :  and,  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  a  second  election  shall 
take  place  between  the  persons  having  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  same  day  that  the 
second  election  is  held  for  President;  and  the 
person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for 
Vice-President,  shall  be  Vice-President  But 
if  there  should  happen  to  be  an  eouality  of 
votes  between  the  persons  so  voted  for  at  the 
second  election,  then  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  States,  shall  be  Vice-President  But 
when  a  second  election  shall  be  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Vice-President)  and  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  dioose 
a  Vice-President  from  the  persons  having  the 
two  highest  numbers  in  the  first  election,  as  is 
now  prescribed  in  the  constitution." 


OHAPrER    OXLVI. 

THE  PBESIDENT  AND  THE  SENATE:  WANT  OF 
CONOORD:  NUMEBOUS  BEJECTIONS  OF  NOM- 
INATIONa 

Mr.  Ttler  was  without  a  party.  The  party 
which  elected  him  repudiated  him :  the  demo- 
cratic party  refused  to  receive  him.  His  only 
resource  was  to  form  a  Tyler  party,  at  whidi 
he  made  but  littie  progress.  The  few  who 
joined  him  from  the  other  parties  were,  most 
of  them,  importunate  for  office;  and  whether 
successful  or  not  in  getting  through  the  Senate 
(for  all  seemed  to  get  nominations),  they  lost 
the  moral  force  whidi  could  aid  him.  The  in- 
cessant rejection  of  these  nominations,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  were  renewed,  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  presidential  and  senatorial  ep- 
pugnation  which  had  no  parallel  up  to  that 
time,  and  of  which  there  has  been  no  example 
since.  Nominations  and  rejections  flew  back- 
wards and  forwards  as  in  a  game  of  shuttlecock 
— ^the  same  nomination,  in  several  instances, 
being  three  times  rejected  in  the  same  day  (as 
it  appears  on  the  journal),  but  within  the  same 
hour,  as  recollected  by  actors  in  the  scene. 
Thus :  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1843,  Mr.  Caleb 
Cushing  having  been  nominated  to  the  Senate 
for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  27  nays  to  19  yeas.  The  nays  were: 
Messn.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bayiid, 
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Bentrai,  Berrien,  Thomas  CUyton,  Conrad, 
Crafts,  Crittenden,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Kerr,  Linn,  Mangnm,  Merrick,  Miller, 
Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Sprague,  Tappan,  White.  This  vote 
Wis  taken  after  dark  in  the  night  of  the  last  day 
of  the  session.  The  President,  who  according 
to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  attended  in  an 
ante-chamber  appropriated  to  the  Vice-President, 
immediately  sent  back  Mr.  Cushing's  name,  re- 
nominated for  the  same  office.  He  was  immedi- 
ately rejected  again  by  the  same  27  nays,  and 
with  a  diminution  of  nine  who  had  voted  for 
him.  Incontinently  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Tyler  returned  with  another  re-nomination 
of  the  same  citizen  for  the  same  office;  which 
was  immediately  rejected  by  a  vote  of  29  to  2. 
The  two  senators  who  voted  for  him  on  this 
last  trial  were,  Messrs.  Robert  J.  Walker  and 
Cuthbert  The  19  who  voted  for  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  first  trial  were :  Messrs.  Bates,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Choate,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Ful- 
ton, King,  McDuffie,  McRoberts,  Sevier,  Stur- 
geon, Talhnadge,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright  The  message  containing 
this  second  re-nomination  was  written  in  such 
haste  and  flurry  that  half  the  name  of  the  nom- 
inee was  left  out  "I  nominate  Cushing  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  place  of  Walter 
Forward,  resigned,''  was  the  whole  message; 
but  the  Senate  acted  upon  it  as  it  was,  without 
sending  the  message  back  for  rectification,  as 
the  rule  always  has  been  in  the  case  of  clerical 
mistakes.  These  re-nominations  by  Mr.  Tyler 
were  the  more  notable  because,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  had  the  duty  of  reporting 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  United  States  Bank 
Erectors  in  the  time  oT  the  "  irar,"  as  it  was 
called  of  the  government  upon  the  bank,  he  had 
made  the  report  against  President  Jackson  on 
the  re-nomination  of  the  four  government  direc- 
tors (Messrs.  Gilpin,  Sullivan,  Wager  and  Mc- 
Eldery),  who  had  been  rejected  for  reporting  to 
the  President,  at  his  request,  the  illegal  and 
corrupt  procebdings  of  the  bank  (such  as  were 
more  ftilly  established  by  a  committee  of  the 
stockholders) ;  and  also  voted  agunstthe  whole 
four  re-nominations. 

The  same  night  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wise  under- 
went three  rejections  on  a  nomination,  and  two 
re-nominations  as  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
envoy  extraordinary  to  France.  The  first  rejec- 


tion was  by  a  vote  of  24  to  12 — ^the  second,  26 
to  8— the  third,  29  to  2.  The  two  yeas  in  this 
case  were  the  same  as  on  the  third  rejection  of 
Mr.  Cushing.  The  yeas  and  nays  in  the  fint 
vote  were,  yeas:  Messrs.  Archer,  Budtamn, 
Calhoun,  Choate,  Cuthbert,  Evmn^  Fulton, 
King,  McDuffie,  Sturgeon,  Talhnadge,  Walker. 
The  nays:  Messrs.  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Clayton  (Thomas),  Conrad,  CntfU 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hont- 
ingdon,  John  Leeds  Kerr,  Mangnm,  Merrid, 
Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  SmiCh  of  Indi- 
ana, Sprague,  Tappan,  ^Vhite,  Woodbridge.  Mr. 
Wise  had  been  nominated  in  the  place  oi  Lewk 
Cass,  Esq.,  resigned. 

At  the  ensuing  session  a  rapid  suooessioD  d 
rejections  of  nominations  took  place.  Mr. 
George  H.  Proffit,  of  Indiana,  late  of  the  Hoose 
of  Representatives,  was  nominated  minister 
plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
Emperor  of  BraziL  He  had  been  commissioiMd 
in  the  vacation,  and  had  sailed  upon  his  destini- 
tion,  drawing  the  usual  outfit  and  quartcf's 
salary,  leaving  the  principal  part  behind,  bet 
upon  the  presidential  election.  He  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  Only  ei^t  members 
voted  for  his  confirmation  —  Messrs.  Breese, 
Colquitt,  Fulton,  Hannegan,  King,  Semple,  Se 
vier.  Walker.  He  had  been  nominated  in  the 
place  of  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  ex-senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  recalled — a  gentleman  of  educa- 
tion, reading,  talent,  and  finished  manners }  and 
eminently  fit  for  his  place.  It  was  difficult  to 
see  in  Mr.  Proffit,  intended  to  supersede  him. 
any  cause  for  his  appointment  except  his  ad- 
hesion to  Mr.  l^ler. 

Mr.  David  Hcnshaw,  of  Massachusetts,  bad 
been  commissioned  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  recess,  in  pUoe  of  Mr.  Upshur,  appointed 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  rejected— only 
eight  senators  voting  for  his  nomination :  thej 
were:  Messrs.  Colquitt,  Fulton,  Haywood. 
King,  Semple,  Sevier,  Walker,  Woodbury.  The 
same  fate  attended  Mr.  James  M.  Porter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  appointed  in  the  recess  Secretary 
at  War,  in  the  pbce  of  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer, 
resigned.  No  more  than  three  senators  voted 
for  his  OMifirmation — Messrs.  Haywood,  Porter 
of  Michigan,  and  Tallmadge.  Mr.  John  C. 
Spencer  himself^  nominated  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stataii  in 
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the  place  of  Smith  Thompeon,  Esq.,  deceased, 
was  also  rejected— 26  to  21  votes.  The  nega- 
tiyes  were:  Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Atchison, 
Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton,  Berrien,  Choate, 
Ghi>7ton,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster, 
Haywood,  Henderson,  Huntingdon,  Jamag;in, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Simmons,  Tappan,  Woodbridge. — Mr.  Isaac  Hill, 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  another  subject  of  sena- 
torial rejection.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
place  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions 
and  clothing  of  the  Navy  Department,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Charles  W. 
Goldsborough,  Esq.,  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  11.  The  negatives  were :  Messrs.  Allen, 
Archer,  Atchison,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay- 
ard, Benton,  Berrien,  Breese,  Clayton  (Thomas), 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Huntingdon, 
Jamagm,  Mangum,  Merridc,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White.--Mr.  Cush- 
ing  was  nominated  at  the  same  session  for  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary 
to  China,  the  proceedings  on  which  have  not 
been  made  public. 


CHAPTER    OXLVII. 

MB.  TTLER^  LAST  MESSAeE  TO  OONORESa 

Texas  was  the  prominent  topic  of  this  message, 
and  presented  in  a  way  to  have  the  effect,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  intent,  of  inflaming  and 
exasperating,  instead  of  soothing  and  conciliat- 
ing Mexico.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  was  now  officially  what  he 
had  been  all  along  actually,  the  master  spirit  in 
all  that  related  to  Texas  annexation.  Of  the 
interests  concerned  in  the  late  attempted  nego- 
tiation, one  large  interest,  both  active  and  pow- 
erful, was  for  war  with  Mexico — ^not  for  the 
sake  of  the  war,  but  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
would  follow  it,  and  by  which  their  Texas  scrip 
and  Texas  land,  now  worth  but  little,  would 
become  of  great  value.  Neither  Mr.  Tyler  nor 
Mr.  Calhoun  were  among  these  speculators,  but 
their  most  active  supporters  were;  and  these 
supporters  gave  the  spirit  in  which  the  Texas 
movement  was  conducted;  and  in  this  spirit 
the  message,  in  all  that  related  to  the  point,  was 
ooDoeived.    The  imperiooB  notification  given  at 


the  last  session  to  cease  the  war,  was  repeated, 
with  equal  arrogance,  and  with  an  intimatioiii 
that  the  United  States  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  Texas,  if  it  went  on.    Thus : 

"In  my  last  annual  message,  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  make  known  to  Congress,  in  terms 
both  plain  and  emphatic,  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  war  which  has  so  lone  existed  between 
Mexico  and  Texas ;  and  whi<m.  since  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto,  has  consisted  altogether  of  pre- 
datory incursions,  attended  by  circumstances 
revolting  to  humanity.  I  repeat  now,  what  I 
then  said,  that,  after  eight  years  of  feeble  and 
ineffectual  efforts  to  recover  Texas,  it  was  time 
that  the  war  should  have  ceased." 

This  was  not  the  language  for  one  nation  to 
hold  towards  another,  nor  would  such  have  been 
held  towards  Mexico,  except  from  her  inabilitj 
to  help  herself  and  our  desire  to  get  a  chance 
to  make  a  treaty  of  acquisitions  with  her.  The 
message  goes  on  to  say,  ^Mexico  has  no  right 
to  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  world^  by  urging 
any  longer  a  useless  and  fruitlesa  contest/' 
Very  imperious  language  that,  but  entirely  un- 
founded in  the  facts.  Hostilities  had  ceased  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas  upon  an  armistice  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  great  powers,  and  peace 
with  Mexico  was  immediate  and  certain  when 
Mr.  Tyler's  government  effected  the  breach  and 
termination  of  the  armistice  by  the  Texas  nego- 
tiations, and  by  lending  detachments  of  the 
army  and  navy  to  President  Houston,  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  Texas.  This  interposition, 
and  by  the  lawless  and  clandestine  loan  of 
troops  and  ships,  to  procure  a  rupture  of  the 
armistice,  and  prevent  the  peace  which  Mexico 
and  Texas  were  on  the  point  of  making,  was  one 
of  the  most  revolting  circumstances  in  all  this 
Texas  intrigue.  Thus  presenting  a  defiant  as- 
pect to  Mexico,  the  President  recommended  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  upon  an  act 
of  Congress,  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose,  and 
under  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  admit  new  States.  Thus, 
a  great  constitutional  point  was  gained  by  those 
who  had  opposed  and  defeated  the  annexation 
treaty.  By  that  mode  of  annexation  the  treaty- 
making  power — the  President  and  Senate — 
made  the  acquisition :  by  the  mode  now  recom- 
mended the  legislative  authority  was  to  do  it 

The  remainder  of  the  message  presents  noth- 
ing to  be  noted,  except  the  congratulations  of 
the  President  upon  the  restoration  of  the  federal 
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emrency  to  what  he  called  a  sound  state,  but 
which  was,  m  &ct,  a  solid  state — ^for  it  had  be- 
come gold  and  silyer;  and  his  eqoal  felicita- 
tions npon  the  equalization  of  the  exchanges 
(which  had  never  been  unequal  between  those 
who  had  money  to  exchange),  saying  that  ex- 
change was  now  only  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  gold.  That  had  been  the 
case  always  with  those  who  had  gold;  and  what 
had  been  called  inequalities  of  exchange  before, 
was  nothing  but  the  different  degrees  of  the 
depredation  of  different  bank  notes.  But  what 
the  President  did  not  note,  but  which  all  others 
observed,  was  the  obvious  fiict,  that  this  resto- 
ration and  equalization  were  attained  without 
any  of  the  remedies  which  he  had  been  prescrib- 
ing for  four  years !  without  any  of  those  Fiscal 
Institutes — Fiscal  Corporations — ^Fiscal  Agents 
— or  Fiscal  Exchequers,^  which  he  had  been  pre- 
■eribing  for  four  years.  It  was  the  effect  of  the 
gold  bill,  and  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  and 
the  cessation  of  all  attempts  to  make  a  national 
currency  of  paper  money. 


CHAPTER    CXLVIII. 

L1QI8LATIVE  ADMISSION   OP   TEXAS   INTO  THE 
UNION  AS  A  STATE. 

A  JOINT  resolution  was  early  brought  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  in  these 
words: 

^  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  terri- 
tory properly  included  within,  and  rightfully 
belonging  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  may  be 
erected  into  a  new  State,  to  be  called  the  State 
of  Texas,  with  a  republican  form  of  government, 
to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  republic, 
by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with  the 
consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Union.  And,  that  the  foregoing  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions, and  with  the  following  guarantees : 

"First.  Said  State  to  be  formed,  subject  to 
the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  all  ques- 
tions of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other 
governments;  and  the  constitution  thereof, 
with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the 
people  of  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


to  be  hiid  before  Congress  for  its  final 
on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  January,  IWfi. 

^^  Second.  Said  State,  when  admitted  into  the 
Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  States  til 
public  edifices,  for^cations,  barracka,  ports  and 
harbors,  navy  and  navy-yards,  docks,  msguinHL 
arms,  armaments,  and  all  other  property  tail 
means  pertaining  to  the  public  defence  belonr- 
ing  to  said  republic  of  Texas,  shall  retain  ill 
the  public  funds,  debts,  taxes,  and  dues  of  ercfj 
kind  which  may  belong  to,  or  be  due  and  owiag 
said  republic ;  and  shall  also  retain  all  the 
vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within 
its  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  said  republic  <^  Textf; 
and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discfaaiipiis 
said  debts  and  liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  u 
said  State  may  direct ;  but  in  no  event  are  sud 
debts  and  liabilities  to  become  a  chai^  upon 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"  Third.  New  States,  of  convenient  siae,  not 
exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  aid 
State  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  P^polsr 
tion,  may  hereafter  by  the  consent  of  said  st^ 
be  formed  out  of  the  territory  thereof  whidi 
shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  toe  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  constitution.  And  toA 
States  as  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of 
said  territory  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  knovi 
as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavfsy, 
as  the  people  of  each  State  asking  adnussioo 
may  desire ;  and  in  such  State  or  States  as  shiU 
be  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  sud 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  fto- 
hibited." 

To  understand  the  third,  and  last  daue 
of  this  resolve,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  by  the  treaty  of  181^ 
which  retroceded  that  province  to  Spain,  were 
extended  north  across  the  Red  River,  and  en- 
tirely to  the  Arkansas  River;  and  following 
that  river  up  to  the  37th,  the  38th,  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  so  thit 
all  this  part  of  the  territory  lying  north  of  36 
degrees  30  minutes,  came  within  the  terms  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  prohibiting  slaverj 
north  of  that  line.  Here  then  was  an  anoniily 
— slave  territory,  and  free  territory  within  the 
same  State ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Congrafli 
to  provide  for  each  accordingly :  and  it  was  done. 
The  territory  lying  south  of  that  compromiie 
line  might  become  free  or  slave  States  as  the 
inhabitants  should  decide:  the  States  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory  north  of  it  were  to 
be  bound  by  the  compromise:  and  lest  any 
question  should  arise  on  that  point  in 
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quenoe  of  Texas  haying  been  under  a  foiwgn 
dominion  since  the  line  was  established,  it  was 
expressly  re-enacted  by  this  clause  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  in  the  precise  words  of  the  Missoori 
compromise  act  Thus  framed,  and  made  clear 
in  its  provisions  in  respect  to  slayerj,  the  reso- 
lutions, after  ample  discussion,  were  passed 
through  the  House  by  a  good  majority — 120  ^o 
97.    The  affirmatives  were: 

"Archibald  H.  Arrington,  John  B.  Ashe, 
Archibald  Atkinson,  Thomas  H.  Bitvly,  James 
E.  Bclser,  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack,  Edward  J. 
Black,  James  Black,  James  A.  Black,  Julhie 
W.  Blackwell,  Gustavus  M.  Bower,  James  B, 
Bowlin,  Linn  Boyd,  Richard  Brodhead,  Aaron 
y.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  William  J.  Brown, 
Edmund  Burke,  Armistead  Burt,  George  Alfred 
Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  Shepherd  Carey,  Ren- 
ben  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Absalom 
H.  Chappell,  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  James  G.  Clinton. 
Howell  Cobb,  Walter  Coles,  Edward  Cross,  Alyan 
Cullom,  John  R.  J.  Daniel,  John  W.  Davis.  John 
B.  Dawson,  Ezra  Dean,  James  Dellet,  Stepnen  A. 
Douglass,  George  C.  Dromgool,  Alexander  Dun- 
can, Chesselden  Ellis,  Isaac  G.  Farlee,  Orlando 
B.  Ficklin.  He^  D.  Foster,  Richard  French^ 
George  Fuller,  William  H.  Uammett  Hugh  A. 
Harabon,  Samuel  Hays,  Thomas  J.  HenW, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  George  W. 
Hopkins.  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hu- 
bai^  William  S.  Hubbell,  James  M.  Hughes, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  John  Jameson,  Cave  John- 
son, Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  An- 
drew Kennedy,  Littleton  Kirkpatrick,  Alcee  La- 
branchc,  Moses   G.  Leonard.  William  Lucas, 
John  H.  Lumpkin,  Lucius  Lyon,  William  C. 
McCauslcn,  William  B.  Maclay,  John  A.  Mc- 
Clemand,  Felix  G.  McConnel,  Joseph  J.  Mc- 
Dowell, James  J.  McKay,  tJames    Mathews, 
Joseph  Morris,  Isaac  E.  Mors^  Henry  C.  Mur- 
phy, Willoughby  Newton,  Moses  NorriflLJr., 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  William  Parmenter,  Wil- 
liam W.  Payne,  John  Pettit,  Joseph  H.  Peyton, 
Emery  D.  Potter,  Zadock  Pratt,  David  S.  Reid, 
James  H.  Relfe,  R.  Barnwell  Riiett,  John  Rit- 
ter,  Robert  W.  Roberts,    Jeremiah    Russell, 
Romulus    M.  Saunders,    William  T.    Sent^. 
Thomas  H.  Seymour,  Samuel  Simons.  Richaird 
F.  Simpson,    John    SlideU,  John    T.  Smkh, 
Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Lewis  Steenrod, 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  John  Stewart,  William 
H.  Styles.  James  W.  Stone,  Alfred  P.  Stone, 
Selah  B.  Strong,  George  Svkes.  William  Taylor, 
Jacob  Thomson,  John  W.  Tibbatts,  Tilghman 
M.  Tucker,  John  B.  Weller,  John  Wentworth, 
Joseph  A.  Woodward,  Joseph  A.  Wright^  Wil- 
liam L.  Yancey,  Jacob  S.  Yost" 

Members  fit>m  the  slave  and  free  States  voted 
for  these  resolutions,  and  thereby  asserted  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in 


territories,  and  to  prohibit  or  prevent  it  as  they 
pleased,  and  also  exercised  the  right  each  waj 
— forbidding  it  one  side  of  a  line,  and  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  State  on  the  other — and  not 
only  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  but  enforcing  it  by  a  new 
enactment;  and  without  this  enactment  every 
one  saw  that  the  slavery  institution  would  come 
to  the  Arkansas  River  in  latitude  37,  and  3^ 
and  even  42.  The  vote  was,  therefore,  an  abo- 
lition of  the  institution  legally  existing  between 
these  two  lines,  and  done  in  the  formal  and 
sacred  manner  of  a  compact  with  a  foreign 
State,  as  a  condition  of  its  admission  into  the 
Union.  One  hundred  and  twenty  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  in  favor  of 
these  resolutions,  and  thereby  both  asserted, 
and  exercised  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
upon  slavery  in  territories,  and  to  abolish  it 
therein  when  it  pleased :  of  the  97  voting  against 
the  resolution,  not  one  did  so  from  any  objection 
to  that  power.  The  resolutions  came  down  from 
the  Department  of  State,  and  corresponded  with 
the  recommendation  in  the  President's  message. 
Sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  this 
joint  resolution  found  a  leading  friend  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  delighted 
with  eveiy  part  of  it,  and  especially  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  in 
the  part  where  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
invalidated  by  the  Texian  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, and  which  thus  extinguished  for  ever  the 
slavery  question  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
gonsehe  said: 

^He  was  pleased  with  it,  again,  because  it 
settled  the  question  of  slavery.  These  resolu- 
tions went  to  re-establish  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, b^  fixing  a  line  within  which  slavery 
was  to  be  m  future  confined.  That  controversy 
had  nearly  shaken  this  Union  to  its  centre  in 
an  earlier  and  better  period  of  our  history ;  but 
this  compromise,  should  it  be  now  re-established, 
would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  dangers 
hereafter.  Should  this  question  be  now  left 
open  for  one  or  two  years,  the  country  could 
be  involved  in  nothing  but  one  perpetual  strug- 
gle. We  should  witness  a  feverisn  excitement 
in  the  public  mind ;  parties  would  divide  on  the 
dangerous  and  exciting  question  of  abolition; 
and  the  irritation  might  reach  such  an  extreme 
as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union  itselfl 
But  close  it  now,  and  it  would  be  closed  for 
ever. 

^  Mr.  B.  said  he  anticipated  no  time  when  the 
countiy  w<mld  ever  desire  to  stretch  its  Ihnits 
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beyond  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  and  such  bein^  the 
case,  ought  any  fHend  of  the  Union  to  desupe  to 
Bee  this  question  left  open  any  longer  ?  Was 
it  desirable  again  to  have  the  Missouri  question 
brought  home  to  the  people  to  goad  them  to 
fiiry?  That  question  between  ^e  two  great 
interests  in  our  country  had  been  well  discussed 
and  well  decided ;  and  from  that  moment  Mr. 
B.  had  set  down  his  foot  on  the  solid  ground 
then  established,  and  there  he  would  let  the 
question  stand  for  ever.  Who  could  complain 
of  the  terms  of  that  compromise  ? 

"It  was  then  settled  that  north  of  36^  S(y 
slavery  should  be  for  ever  prohibited.  The  same 
line  was  fixed  upon  in  the  resolutions  recently 
reoeiyed  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  now 
before  us.  The  bill  from  the  House  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  territorial  government  in  Ore- 
gon excluded  slavery  altogether  from  that  vast 
country.  How  vain  were  the  fears  entertained 
hi  some  quarters  of  the  country  that  the  slave- 
holding  States  would  ever  be  able  to  control  the 
Union!  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fears 
entertained  in  tne  south  and  south-west  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  abolitionists,  were 
not  less  unfounded  and  vain.  South  of  the 
compromise  line  of  36^  30'  the  States  within  the 
limits  of  Texas  applying  to  come  into  the  Union 
were  left  to  decide  for  Uiemselves  whether  they 
would  permit  slavery  within  their  limits  or  not. 
And  under  this  free  permission,  he  believed, 
with  Mr.  Cky  (in  his  letter  on  the  subject  or 
annexation),  that  if  Texas  should  be  divided 
into  five  States,  two  only  of  them  would  be 
slaveholding,  and  three  free  States.  The  de- 
scendants of  torrid  Africa  delighted  in  the 
meridian  rays  of  a  burning  sun ;  they  basked 
and  rejoiced  in  a  degree  of  heat  which  enervated 
and  would  destroy  the  white  man.  The  low- 
lands of  Texas,  therefore,  where  they  raised 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  indigo,  was  the 
natural  region  for  the  slave.  But  north  of  San 
Antonio,  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  wheat,  rye,  com,  and  cattle,  the 
climate  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  white  man 
of  the  North ;  there  he  could  labor  for  himself 
without  risk  or  injury.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  three  out  of  the  five  new  Texian 
States  would  be  free  States — certainly  they 
would  be  so,  if  they  but  willed  it.  Mr.  B. 
was  willing  to  leave  that  question  to  themselves, 
as  they  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
He  had  no  apprehensions  of  the  result.  With 
that  feature  in  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the 
House,  he  was  perfectly  content ;  and,  whatever 
bill  might  ultimately  pass,  he  trusted  this  would 
be  made  a  condition  in  it^ 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  his  senatorial  ser- 
vice that  Mr.  Buchanan  crowned  his  long  devo- 
tion to  the  Missouri  compromise  by  celebrating 
its  re-enactment  where  it  had  been  abrogated, 
taking  a  stand  upon  it  as  the  solid  ground  on 


which  the  Union  rested,  and  invokii^  a  perpa- 
tuity  of  duration  for  it 

This  resolution,  thus  adopted  by  the  Hoom^ 
would  make  the  admission  a  I^;iBlativc  act^  bat 
in  the  oi»nion  of  many  members  of  the  SeoiftB 
that  was  only  a  step  in  the  ri^t  dizectkn:  an- 
other in  their  opinion  required  to  be  taken :  ad 
that  was  to  combine  the  treaty-making  pom 
with  it — the  Oongresa  taking  the  initiative  in 
the  question,  and  the  President  and  Stmk 
finishing  it  by  treaty,  as  done  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  With  this  view  Mr. 
Benton  had  brought  in  a  bill  for  oonmiisBioiim 
to  treat  for  annexation,  and  so  worded  as  to 
authorize  negotiations  with  Mexico  at  the  nme 
time,  and  get  her  acquiescence  to  the  iljfniliii 
in  the  settlement  of  bonndaries  with  her.  Hii 
bill  was  in  these  terms: 

"  That  a  State,  to  be  formed  ont  of  the  pn- 
sent  republic  of  Texas,  with  suitable  extent  aui 
boundiuies,  and  with  two  representatiTeB  n 
Congress  until  the  next  apportionment  of  repn^ 
sentation,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  hj 
virtue  of  this  act,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
existing  States,  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  admission,  and  the  cession  of  tke 
remaining  Texian  territory  to  ^e  United  States 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  government  of 
Texas  and  the  United  States. 

"  Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  Thit 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  missions  and  negotiations  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  said  admission  andcei- 
sion,  either  by  treaty,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  or  by  articles  to  be  submitted  to  the 
two  Houses  oT  Oongresa,  as  the  President  ntty 
direct." 

In  support  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Benton  said : 

'^It  was  a  copy,  substantially,  of  the  bill 
which  he  had  previously  offered,  with  the 
omission  of  all  the  terms  and  conditions  wbidi 
that  bill  contained.  He  had  been  induced  to 
omit  all  these  conations  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  agreeing  upon  them,  and  because  it  wai 
now  clear  that  whatever  bill  was  passed  opon 
the  subject  of  Texas,  the  execuUon  of  it  must  de^ 
volve  upon  the  new  President,  who  had  been  jist 
elected  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  this  olgect 
He  had  confidence  in  Mr.  Polk,  and  was  willix^ 
to  trust  the  question  of  terms  and  conditions  to 
his  untrammelled  discretion,  certain  that  he 
would  do  the  best  that  he  could  for  the  success 
of  the  object,  the  harmony  of  the  Union,  and 
the  peace  and  honor  of  the  country. 

"The  occasion  is  an  extraordinarr  one,  and 
requires  an  extraordinary  mission.  The  vohm- 
taiy  union  of  two  independent  natkms  is  a  lart 
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oocarrence,  and  is  worthy  to  be  attended  by 
every  circumstance  which  lends  it  dignity,  pro- 
motes its  success,  and  makes  it  satismctory. 
When  England  and  Scotland  were  united,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  no  less  than 
thirty-one  commissioners  were  employed  to 
agree  upon  the  terms;  and  the  terms  they 
agreed  upon  received  the  sanction  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  completed  a 
union  which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  for  one 
hundred  years.  Eztraordinair  missions,  na- 
tionally constituted,  have  seyeral  times  been  re- 
sorted to  in  our  own  country,  and  always  wit^ 
?ublic  approbation,  whether  successful  or  not 
'he  first  Mr.  Adams  sent  Marshall,  Gerry,  and 
Pinckney  to  the  French  directory  in  179o :  Mr. 
Jefferson  sent  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray  to 
the  French  consular  government  of  1800 :  Mr. 
Madison  sent  Adams,  Bayard,  Gallatin,  Clay, 
and  Russell  to  Ghent  in  1814.  All  these  mis- 
sions, and  others  which  might  be  named,  were 
nationally  constituted— composed  of  eminent 
citizens  taken  from  each  political  party,  and  firom 
different  sections  of  the  Umon ;  and,  of  course, 
all  favorable  to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
employed.  An  occasion  has  occurred  which,  in 
my  opinion,  requires  a  mission  similarly  consti- 
tuted— as  numerous  as  the  missions  to  Paris  or 
to  Ghent — and  composed  of  citizens  from  both 
political  parties,  and  from  the  non-slaveholding 
as  well  as  the  slaveholding  States.  Such  a  com- 
mission could  hardly  fail  to  be  successfld,  not 
merely  in  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  the  imion, 
but  in  agreeing  upon  terms  which  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  people  and  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries.  And  here,  to  avoid  misap- 
prehension and  the  appearance  of  disrespect 
where  the  contrary  is  felt,  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  now  in  Texas  as  the  charge  of  the 
United  States,  is,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  fit 
and  proper  to  be  one  of  the  envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary  which  my  bill 
contemplates. 

^  In  withdrawing  from  my  bill  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  fa^d  been  proposed  as  a  basis 
of  negotiation,  I  do  not  withdraw  them  from 
the  consideration  of  those  who  may  direct  the 
negotiation.  I  expect  them  to  be  considered, 
and,  as  far  as  ju(^d  proper,  to  be  acted  on. 
The  compromise  principle  between  slave  and 
non-slaveholding  territory  is  sanctioned  by  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  country.  In  withdraw- 
ing it  from  the  bill,  I  do  not  withdraw  it  firom 
the  consideration  of  the  President:  I  only  leave 
^m  free  and  untrammelled  to  do  the  best  he 
can  for  the  harmony  of  the  Union  on  a  delicate 
and  embarrassing  point. 

''  The  assent  of  Mexico  to  the  annexation  is 
judged  to  be  unnecessary,  but  no  oi;^  judges  her 
Sjisent  to  a  new  boundary  line  to  be  unneces- 
sary :  no  one  judges  it  unnecessary  to  preserve 
her  commerce  and  good  will ;  and,  therefore, 
every  consideration  of  self-inteiest  and  national 


policy  requires  a  fiur  effort  to  be  made  to  settle 
this  boundary  and  to  preserve  this  trade  and 
fHendship ;  and  I  shall  consider  all  this  as  re- 
muning  just  as  fully  in  the  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  if  submitted  to  him  in  a  bill. 

"  The  bill  which  I  now  offer  is  the  same  which 
I  have  presented  heretofore,  divested  of  its  con- 
ditions, and  committing  the  subject  to  the  di»- 
cretion  of  the  President  to  accomplish  the  object 
in  the  best  way  that  he  can,  and  either  negotiate 
a  treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  to 
agree  upon  articles  of  union  to  be  submitted  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  deem  this  the 
best  way  of  proceeding  under  every  aspect  It 
is  the  safest  way ;  for  it  will  settle  all  questions 
beforehand,  and  leave  no  nest-eggs  to  hatch  fu- 
ture disputes.  It  is  the  most  speedy  way ;  for 
commissioners  conferring  face  to  face  will  come 
to  conclusions  much  sooner  than  two  delibera- 
tive bodies  sitting  in  two  different  countries,  at 
near  two  thousand  miles  apart,  and  interchanging 
categorical  propositions  m  the  shape  of  law.  U 
is  the  most  satis&ctory  way ;  for  whatever  such 
a  commission  should  agree  upon,  would  stand 
the  best  chance  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  It  is  the  most  respectful  way  to 
Texas,  and  the  mode  for  which  she  has  shown 
a  decided  preference.  She  has  twice  sent  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary here  to  treat  with  us ;  and  the  actual 
Prudent,  Mr.  Jones,  has  authentically  declared 
his  willingness  to  engage  in  further  negotiations. 
Ministers  sent  to  confer  and  agree — to  consult 
and  to  harmonize — is  much  more  respectful 
than  the  transmission,  by  mail  or  messenger,  of 
an  inflexible  proposition,  in  the  shape  of  law,  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected  in  the  precise  words  in 
which  we  send  it  In  every  point  of  view,  the 
mode  which  I  propose  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best ;  and  as  its  execution  will  devolve  upon  a 
President  just  elected  by  the  people  with  a  view 
to  this  subject,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  trusting 
it  to  him,  armed  with  full  power,  and  untram- 
melled with  terms  and  conditions." 

It  was  soon  ascertained  in  the  Senate,  that 
the  joint  resolution  from  the  House  could  not 
pass — that  unless  combined  with  negotiation,  it 
would  be  rejected.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi, 
then  proposed  to  join  the  two  together — the  bill 
of  Mr.  Benton  and  the  resolution  from  the 
House— with  a  clause  referring  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  to  act  under  them  as  he 
deemed  best  It  being  then  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  new  President  arrived  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  act  immediately;  and  it  being  fully 
believed  that  the  execution  of  the  bill  was  to 
be  left  to  him,  the  conjunction  was  favored  by 
the  author  of  the  bill,  and  his  friends ;  and  the 
proposal  of  Bfr.  Walker  was  agreed  ta    The 
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bill  was  added  as  an  amendment,  and  then  the 
whole  was  passed — although  by  a  close  vote — 
27  to  25.  The  jeas  were :  Messrs.  Allen,  Ash- 
ley, Atchison,  Atherton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Breese, 
Buchanan,  Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Huger,  John- 
son, Lewis,  McDuffie,  Merrick,  Niles,  Semple, 
Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  "Walker,  Woodbury, 
— 27.  The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Archer,  Bar- 
row, Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien,  Choate,  Clayton, 
Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans,  Foster,  Francis, 
Huntington,  Jamagin,  Mangum,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Simmons, 
Upham,  WTiite,  Woodbridge— 25.  The  resolve 
of  the  House  was  thus  passed  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  validity  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was 
asserted,  and  its  re-enactment  effected  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  the  House.  But  the  amend- 
ment required  the  bill  to  go  back  to  the  House 
for  its  concurrence  in  that  partknilar,  which  was 
found  to  increase  the  favor  of  the  measure — an 
addition  of  thirty-six  being  added  to  the  affir- 
mative vote.  Carried  to  Mr.  Tyler  for  his  ap- 
proval, or  disapproval,  it  was  immediately  ap- 
proved by  him,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
his  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Calhoun),  who  even 
claimed  the  passage  of  the  measure  as  a  triumph 
of  his  own.  And  so  the  executive  government, 
in  the  persons  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet, 
added  their  sanction  to  the  validity  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  and  the  full  power  of 
Congress  which  it  exercised,  to  permit  or  abolish 
slavery  in  territories.  This  was  the  month  of 
March,  1845 — so  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  establishment  of  that  compromise  line,  the 
dogmas  of  "  squatter  sovereignty  " — "  no  power 
in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories " — and  "  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the 
territories  by  the  self-expansion  of  the  consti- 
tution,'' had  not  been  invented.  The  discovery 
of  these  dogmas  was  reserved  for  a  later  period, 
and  a  more  heated  state  of  the  public  mind. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Texas 
had  undergone  all  its  formalities,  and  became  a 
law  on  Saturday,  the  first  day  of  March ;  the 
second  was  Sunday,  and  a  dies  rum.  Congress 
met  on  Monday  for  the  last  day  of  its  existence ; 
and  great  was  the  astonishment  of  members  to 
hear  that  the  actual  President  had  assumed  the 
execution  of  the  act  providing  for  the  admission 
of  Texas — had  adopted  the  legislative  clause— 
and  sent  it  off  by  a  special  messenger  for  the 


adoption  of  Texas.  It  was  then  Men  tki 
some  senators  had  been  cheated  oat  of  thor 
votes,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  act  throq^ 
the  Senate  had  been  procured  by  a  fraud.  Aft 
least  five  of  the  senators  who  voted  affini»>. 
tively  would  have  voted  against  the  resds- 
tions  of  the  House,  if  Mr.  Benton's  bill  had  not 
been  added,  and  if  it  had  not  been  believed  dttt 
the  execution  of  the  act  woold  be  left  to  tha 
new  President,  and  that  he  woold  adopt  Mr. 
Benton's.  The  possibility  of  a  contrary  com 
had  been  considered,  and,  as  it  was  beljered. 
fully  guarded  against  Several  senators  lad 
some  citisens  conversed  with  Mr.  Polk,  then  it 
the  city,  and  received  his  assurance  that  It 
would  act  on  Mr.  Benton's  proposiUon,  and  ia 
carrying  it  into  effect  would  nominate  for  the 
negotiation  a  national  commission,  composed  cf 
safe  and  able  men  of  both  parties,  sudi  as  Ml 
Benton  had  suggested.  Among  those  who  tlmi 
conversed  with  Mr.  Polk  were  two  (iseoalar 
Tappan,  of  Ohio,  and  Frands  P.  Blair,  £8q.,cf 
Washington  City),  who  published  the  resuh  cf 
their  conversations,  and  the  importance  of  wfaici 
requires  to  be  stated  in  their  own  words :  whkk 
is  here  done.  Mr.  Tappan,  writing  to  the  efi- 
tors  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  says : 

"When  the  joint  resolution  declaring  the 
terms  on  which  Congress  will  admit  Texas  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  was  before  the  Senate,  it 
was  soon  found  that  a  number  of  the  democratie 
members  who  were  favorable  to  the  admisaon 
of  Texas,  would  vote  against  that  resolotioii. 
I  was  one  of  them.  In  this  stage  of  the  matter 
it  was  proposed,  that  instead  of  rejecting  the 
House  resolution,  we  should  amend  it  by  addiiK 
as  an  alternative  proposition,  the  substance  o? 
Mr.  Benton's  bill  to  obtain  Texas  by  n^otiatioiL 
Mr.  Polk  was  in  the  city ;  it  was  understood 
that  he  was  very  anxious  that  Congress  sboidd 
act  on  the  subject  before  he  came  into  office; 
it  was  also  understood  that  the  proposition  to 
amend  the  House  resolution  originated  with  Bfr. 
Polk.  It  had  been  sumsted,  tiiat,  if  we  did  lo 
amend  the  resolution,  Mr.  Calhoun  would  send 
off  the  House  resolution  to  Texas,  and  so  en- 
deavor to  forestall  the  action  of  Mr.  Polk ;  hat 
Mr.  McDufBe,  his  friend^  having  met  this  so^ 
gestion  by  the  declaration  that  he  would  not 
have  the  ^  audacity '  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  mi 
no  more  thought  of  One  difficulty  rcinainei 
and  that  was  the  danger  of  puttii^  it  into  the 
power  of  Mr.  Polk  to  submit  the  House  resola- 
tion  to  Texas.  We  understood,  indeed,  that  be 
intended  to  submit  the  Senate  proposition  to 
that  government;  bat,  without  b^ng  satisfied 
that  he  would  do  this,  I  would  not  TOte  for  the 
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resolution,  and  it  was  well  asoertained  that^ 
.without  my  vote,  it  could  not  pass.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, who  had  voted  with  me,  and  was  opposed 
to  the  House  resolution,  undertook  to  converse 
with  Mr.  Polk  on  the  subject,  and  did  so.  He 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  was  authorized  by 
Mr.  Polk  to  say  to  myself  and  other  senators^ 
that,  if  we  could  pass  the  resolution  with  tiie 
amendment  proposed  to  be  made,  he  would  not 
use  the  House  resolution,  but  would  submit  the 
Senate  amendment  as  tne  sole  proposition  to 
Texas.  Upon  this  assurance  I  voted  for  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Walker,  containing 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Benton's  bill,  and  voted 
for  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute 
book." 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Tappan,  and  conversing  with  Mr.  Polk  at 
a  different  time,  gives  his  statement  to  the  same 
effect: 

"When  the  resolution  passed  b^  the  House 
d  Representatives  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
reached  the  Senate,  it  was  asoertained  that  it 
would  fail  in  that  Dody.  Benton,  Bagby,  Dix, 
Haywood,  and  as  I  understood,  you  idso,  were 
opposed  to  this  naked  proposition  of  annexa- 
tion, which  necessarily  brought  with  it  the  war 
in  which  Texas  was  engaged  with  Mexico.  All 
had  determined  to  adhere  to  the  bill  submitted 
by  Col.  Benton,  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  arrange  the  terms  of  annexation  with 
TexaSj  and  to  make  the  attempt  to  render  its 
aooession  to  our  Union  as  palataole  as  possible 
to  Mexico  before  its  consummation.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  point  might  be  effected  by  giving 
(as  has  been  done  in  the  late  treaty  of  peace)  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  fully  equivalent  in  value 
for  the  territory  desired  by  the  United  States, 
and  to  which  Texas  could  justly  assert  any  title. 
The  Senate  had  been  polled,  and  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  any  two  of  the  democratic  senators 
who  were  opposed  to  Brown's  resolution,  which 
had  passed  the  House,  could  defeat  it — ^the 
whole  whig  party  preferring  annexation  by  ne« 

S>tiation,  upon  Col.  Benton's  plan,  to  that  of 
rown.  While  the  question  was  thus  pending, 
I  met  Mr.  Brown  (late  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
then  a  member  of  the  House),  who  sugeestea 
that  the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  thebill  of 
OoL  Benton,  preferred  by  the  Senate,  might  be 
blended,  making  the  latter  an  alternative,  and 
leaving  the  President  elect  (who  alone  would 
have  time  to  consummate  the  measure),  to  act 
under  one  or  the  other  at  his  discretion.  I  told 
Mr.  Brown  that  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
democratic  senators  opposed  to  the  resolution 
oi  the  House,  and  who  had  its  fate  in  their 
hands,  would  consent  to  this  arrangement, 
unless  they  were  satisfied  in  advance  oy  Mr. 
Polk  that  the  commission  and  negotiation  con- 
templated in  Col.  Benton's  plan  would  be  tried, 
before  that  of  direct  legislative  annexation  was 


resorted  to.  He  desired  me  to  see  Colonel  Ben* 
toD  and  the  friends  of  his  propositiou,  submit 
the  suggestions  he  had  made,  and  then  confer 
with  Mr.  Polk  to  know  whether  he  would  meet 
their  views.  I  complied ;  and  after  several  in- 
tarriews  with  Messrs.  Haywood,  Dix,  Benton, 
and  others  (Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio,  using  his  in- 
fluence in  the  same  directionX  finding  that  the 
two  plans  could  be  couplea  and  carried,  if  it 
were  understood  that  the  pacific  prolect  was 
first  to  be  tried,  I  consulted  the  President  elect 
on  ike  subject.  In  the  conference  I  had  with 
Mm,  he  gave  me  full  oMurance  that  he  would 
appoint  a  commission^  as  contemplated  in  the 
bill  prepared  by  Col.  Benton,  tf passed  in  conr 
junctimi  with  the  House  resolution  as  an  alter' 
native.  In  the  course  of  my  conversation  with 
Mr*  Polk,  I  told  him  that  the  friends  of  this 
plan  were  solicitous  that  the  commission  should 
he  filled  hj  distinguished  men  of  both  parties, 
and  that  Colonel  Senton  had  mentioned  to  me 
the  names  of  Crittenden  and  Wright,  as  of  the 
class  from  which  it  should  be  fora^d.  Mr,  Polk 
responded^  by  declaring  with  an  emphasis, 
^  that  the  first  men  of  the  country  should  fill 
the  CQinmissionJ  I  communicatea  the  result 
of  this  interview  to  Messrs.  Benton,  Dix,  Hay- 
wood, &.C.  The  two  last  met,  on  appointment^ 
to  adapt  the  phraseolc^  of  Benton's  bill,  to 
suit  as  an  alternative  for  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  passed,  after  a  very  general 
understanding  of  ihe  course  which  the  measure 
was  to  take.  Both  Messrs.  Dix  and  Haywood 
told  me  they  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Polk  on 
the  subject  of  the  communication  I  had  reported 
to  them  from  him,  and  they  were  confirmed  by 
his  immediate  assurance  in  pursuing  the  course 
which  they  had  resolved  on  in  consequence  of 
my  representation  of  his  purpose  in  regard  to 
the  point  on  which  their  action  dependcKi.  After 
the  law  was  passed,  and  Mr.  Polk  inaugurated, 
he  applied  to  Gen.  Dix  (as  I  am  informed  by 
ihe  latti^r),  to  urae  the  Senate  to  act  upon  one 
of  the  suspended  cabinet  appointment^  sayins 
that  he  wished  his  administration  organized 
immediately,  as  he  intended  the  instant  recall 
of  the  messenger  understood  to  have  been  des- 
patched by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  to  revoke  his  orders 
given  in  the  last  moments  of  his  power,  to 
thwart  the  design  of  Congress  in  affording  nim 
(^Mr.  Polk)  the  means  of  instituting  a  negotiar 
tLon^  with  a  view  of  bringing  Texas  peaceably 
into  the  Union." 


AH  this  ^as  perfectly  satisfactory  with  re- 
spect to  the  President  elect;  but  there  might 
be  some  danger  firom  the  actual  President,  or 
rather,  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  Secretary  of  State, 
and  who  had  over  Mr.  Tyler  that  ascendant 
which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  exercise 
over  inferior  minds.  This  danger  was  suggested 
in  dcbato  in  open  Senate.  It  was  repulsed  as  an 
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impossible  infamy.  Sach  a  cheat  upon  senators, 
and  such  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
new  President,  were  accounted  among  the  im- 
possibilities:  and  Mr.  McDuffie,  a  close  and 
generous  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  speaking  for 
the  administration,  and  replying  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  might  seize  upon  the  act^  and 
execute  it  without  regard  to  the  Senate's  amend- 
ment, not  only  denied  it  for  them,  but  repulsed 
it  in  terms  which  implied  criminality  if  they 
did.  He  said  they  would  not  have  the  "  auda- 
city "  to  do  it.  Mr.  McDuffie  was  an  honorable 
man,  standing  close  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  al- 
though lie  did  not  assume  to  speak  by  authority, 
yet  his  indignant  repulse  of  the  suggestion  was 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  left  the  misgiving 
senators  released  from  apprehension  on  account 
of  Mr.  Tyler's  possible  conduct.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  AValker  also,  who  had  moved  the  conjunction 
of  the  two  measures,  and  who  was  confidential 
both  with  the  coming  in  and  going  out  Presi- 
dent, assisted  in  allaying  apprehension  in  the 
reason  he  gave  for  opposing  an  amendment 
ofiered  by  Mr.  Ephraim  H.  Foster,  of  Tennessee, 
which,  looking  to  the  President's  adoption  of 
the  negotiating  clause,  required  that  he  should 
make  a  certain  ^^ stipulation^^  in  relation  to 
slavery,  and  Jinother  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt.  Mr.  "Walker  objected  to  this  proposition, 
saying  it  was  already  in  the  bill,  '^  and  if  the 
Premdent  proceeded  properly  in  the  negotia- 
tion he  would  act  upon  i7."  This  seemed  to 
be  authoritative  that  negotiation  was  to  be  the 
mode,  and  consequently  that  Mr.  Benton's  plan 
was  to  be  adopted.  Thus  quieted  in  their  ap- 
prehensions, five  senators  voted  for  the  act  of 
admission,  wlio  would  not  otherwise  have  done 
so ;  and  any  two  of  whom  voting  against  it  would 
have  defeated  it.  Mr.  Polk  did  not  despatch 
a  mespcnger  to  recall  Mr.  Tyler's  envoy ;  and 
that  omission  was  the  only  point  of  complaint 
against  him.  Mr.  McDuffie  stood  exempt  from 
all  blame,  kno\\'n  to  be  an  honorable  man  speak- 
ing from  a  jrcnerous  impulsion. 

Thus  was  Texas  incorporated  into  the  Union 


— ^by  a  deception,  and  by  delnding  five  senaton 
out  of  theur  votes.  It  was  not  a  barren  find, 
but  one  prolific  of  evil,  and  pregnant  with 
bloody  fhiit  It  established,  so  fiu-  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned,  the  state  of  w 
with  Mexico:  it  only  wanted  the  acoeptanoe 
of  Texas  to  make  war  the  complete  legal  con- 
dition of  the  two  countries :  and  that  tempU- 
tion  to  Texas  was  too  great  to  be  resistei 
She  desired  annexation  any  way :  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  having  broken  op 
the  armistice,  and  thwarted  the  peace  prospects, 
and  brought  upon  her  the  danger  of  a  new  in- 
vasion, she  leaped  at  the  chance  of  throwing  tk 
burden  of  the  war  on  the  United  States.  The 
legislative  proposition  sent  by  Mr.  Tyler  wm 
accepted  :  Texas  became  incorporated  with  the 
United  States :  by  that  incorporation  the  state 
of  war — the  status  belli — was  established  be 
twecn  the  United  States  and  Mexico :  and  it 
only  became  a  question  of  time  and  daoBb. 
when  hostilities  were  to  begin.  Mr.  Calhoim, 
though  the  master  spirit  over  Mr.  Tyler,  and 
the  active  power  in  sending  ofiT  the  proposidaB 
to  Texas,  was  not  in  fiivor  of  war,  and  BtiQ  be- 
lieved, as  he  did  when  he  made  the  treaty,  fiat 
the  weakness  of  Mexico,  and  a  douceur  of  tn 
millions  in  money,  would  make  her  submit: 
but  there  was  another  interest  all  along  work- 
ing with  him,  and  now  to  supersede  him  in 
influence,  which  was  for  war,  not  as  an  object^ 
but  as  a  means — as  a  means  of  getting  a  treatj  • 
providing  for  claims  and  indemnities,  and  teni- 
torial  acquisitions.  This  interest,  long  his  ad- 
junct, now  became  independent  of  him,  and 
pushed  for  the  war;  but  it  was  his  condwt 
that  enabled  this  party  to  act ;  and  this  point 
became  one  of  earnest  debate  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Benton  the  year  afterwards ;  in  which 
he  was  charged  as  being  the  real  author  of  tbe 
war;  and  in  which  Mr.  Benton's  speech  haB$ 
entirely  historical,  becomes  a  condensed  view  d 
t)ie  whole  Texas  annexation  question  -,  and  if 
such,  is  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    OXLIX. 

THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICX):  ITS  0AU8E:  CHABGED 
ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  MB.  CALHOUN:  MB. 
BENTON'S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Benton:  The  senator  firom  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Calhoun)  has  boldly  made  the  issue 
as  to  the  authorship  of  this  war,  and  as  boldly 
thrown  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  present  admin- 
istration. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  will  give  a  part  of  my 
reasons  for  believing  so.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  consider  the  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  any  more  than 
I  consider  the  British  march  upon  Concord  and 
Lexington  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  or  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon 
by  Caesar  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  civil 
war  in  Rome.  In  all  these  cases,  I  consider  the 
causes  of  war  as  pre-existing,  and  the  marches 
as  only  the  effect  of  these  causes.  I  consider 
the  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande  as  being  un- 
fortunate, and  certainly  should  have  advised 
against  it  if  I  had  been  consulted,  and  that 
without  the  least  fear  of  diminishing  my  influ- 
ence in  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question 
— a  fear  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
says  prevented  him  from  interposing  to  prevent 
the  ^-ar  which  he  foresaw.  My  opinion  of  Mr. 
Polk— and  experience  in  that  very  Oregon  case 
has  confirmed  it — did  not  authorize  me  to  con- 
jecture that  any  one  would  lose  influence  with 
him  by  giving  him  honest  opinions ;  so  I  would 
have  advised  against  the  march  to  the  Rio 


Grande  if  I  had  been  consulted.  Nor  do  I  see 
how  any  opnion  adverse  to  the  President's  was 
to  have  the  effect  of  lessening  his  influence  in 
the  settlement  of  th^Oregon  question.  That 
question  was  settled  Ty  us,  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent Half  the  democratic  senators  wont  con- 
trary to  the  President's  opinion,  and  none  of 
them  lost  influence  with  him  on  tliat  account; 
and  so  I  can  see  no  possible  connection  between 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  senator's  reason 
for  not  interfering  to  save  his  country  from  the 
war  which,  he  says,  he  saw.  IDs  reason  to  me 
is  unintelligible,  incomprehensible,  unconnecta- 
ble  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  the  march 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
war;  but  the  causes  of  this  event,  like  the 
causes  of  our  own  revolutionary  war,  were  in 
progress  long  before  hostilities  broke  out.  The 
causes  of  this  Mexican  war  were  long  anterior 
to  this  march ;  and,  in  fact,  every  circumstance 
of  war  then  existed,  except  the  actual  collision 
of  arms.  Diplomatic  intercourse  had  ceased ; 
commerce  was  destroyed;  fleets  and  armies 
confronted  each  other ;  treaties  were  declared 
to  be  broken ;  the  contingency  had  occurred  in 
which  Mexico  had  denounced  the  existence  of 
war ;  the  incorporation  of  Texas,  witli  a  Mexi- 
can war  on  her  hands,  had  produced,  in  legal 
contemplation,  the  stahts  belli  between  the  two 
countries :  and  all  this  had  occurred  before  the 
march  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  this  administration,  and  had 
produced  a  state  of  things  w1ii(  h  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue,  and  which  could  only  receive 
their  solution  fh)m  arms  or  negotiation.      The 
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march  to  the  Rio  Grande  brought  on  the  col- 
lision of  arms ',  but,  so  far  from  being  the  cause 
of  the  war,  it  was  itself  the  effect  of  these 
causes.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
the  author  of  those  causes,  and  therefore  the 
ttuthor  of  the  war ;  and  this  I  propose  to  show, 
at  present,  by  evidence  drawn  from  himself — 
from  his  public  official  acts — leaving  all  the  evi- 
dence derived  from  other  sources,  from  private 
and  unofficial  acts,  for  future  production,  if 
deemed  necessary. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  his  effort 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, goes  no  Airther  back  in  his  search  for 
causes  than  to  this  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande : 
upon  the  same  principle,  if  he  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Ameiican  Revolution,  he  would  begin  at 
the  march  upon  Lexington  and  Concord,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  ten  years'  work  of  Lord  North's 
Administration  which  caused  that  march  to  be 
made.  No,  the  march  upon  the  Rio  Grande 
was  not  the  cause  of  thPwar :  had  it  not  been 
ibr  pre-existing  causes,  the  arrival  of  the  Ameri- 
can anny  on  the  Mexican  frontier  would  have 
been  saluted  with  military  courtesy,  according 
to  the  usage  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  with 
none  so  much  as  with  the  Spaniards.  Compli- 
mentaiy  visits,  dinners,  and  fandangos,  balls — 
not  cannon  balls — would  have  been  the  saluta- 
tion. The  causes  of  the  war  are  long  anterior ; 
and  I  begin  with  the  beginning,  and  show  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  an  actor  from  the 
first.  Li  doing  this,  I  am  acting  in  defence  of 
the  country,  for  the  President  represents  the 
country.  The  senator  from  South  Carolina 
charges  the  war  upon  the  President :  the  whole 
opposition  follow  him:  the  bill  under  discus- 
sion is  forgotten :  crimination  of  the  President 
is  now  the  object :  and  in  that  crimination,  the 
country  is  ii\jured  by  being  made  to  appear  the 
aggressor  in  the  war.  This  is  my  justification 
for  defending  the  President,  and  showing  the 
truth  that  the  senator,  in  his  manner_of  acquir- 
ing Texas,  is  the  true  cause  of  t)^e  war. 

The  cession  of  Texas  to  Spain  in  1819  is  the 
beginning  point  in  the  chain  of  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  war;  for  unless  the  country 
had  been  ceded  away,  there  could  have  been  no 
quarrel  with  any  power  in  getting  it  back.  For 
a  long  time  the  negotiator  of  that  treaty  of  ces- 
sion (Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams)  bore  all  the  blame  of 
the  loss  of  Texas ;  and  his  motives  for  giving  it 


away  were  set  down  to  hostility  to  the  Sootk 
and  West,  and  a  desire  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
slaveholdhig  States.  At  last  the  truth  of  his- 
tory has  vindicated  itself  and  has  shown  who 
was  the  true  author  of  th&t  mischief  to  the 
South  and  West  Mr.  Adams  has  made  a  pub- 
lic declaration,  which  no  one  controvertB,  thit 
that  cession  was  made  in  conformity  to  the  d»> 
cision  of  Mr.  Monroe^s  cabinet^  a  majority  d 
which  was  slaveholding,  and  among  them  the 
present  senator  from  South  Carolina^  and  now 
the  only  survivor  of  that  miyority.  He  doa 
not  contradict  the  statement  of  Mr.  Adams*  Im^ 
therefore,  stands  admitted  the  oo-«athor  of  theft 
mischief  to  the  South  and  West  which  the  oee- 
sion  of  Texas  involved,  and  to  escape  from  which 
it  became  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  aea^ 
tor  fix)m  South  Carolina^  to  get  back  Tens  it 
the  expense  of  war  with  Mexico.  This  coodacft 
of  the  senator  in  giving  away  Texas  when  we 
had  her,  and  then  making  war  to  get  her  htA, 
is  an  enigma  which  he  has  neyer  yet  ooa* 
descended  to  explain,  and  which,  until  explabtf^ 
leaves  him  in  a  state  ci  self-contradiction,  whkl^ 
whether  it  impurs  his  own  confidence  in  bin- 
self  or  not)  must  have  the  effbct  of  destrojn^ 
the  confidence  of  others  in  him,  and  wholly  cfie- 
qualifies  him  for  the  office  of  champion  of  ths 
slaveholding  States.  It  was  the  heaviest  blew 
they  had  ever  received,  and  pat  an  end,  in  ooa- 
junction  with  the  Missouri  compromise^  aai 
the  permanent  location  of  the  TtiHumiy  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  their  future  growth  or  ei- 
tcnsion  as  slave  States  beyond  the  MissiBSiFfL 
The  compromise,  which  was  then  in  full  pR>- 
gress,  and  established  at  the  next  session  d 
Congress,  cut  off*  the  slave  States  from  all  iem- 
tory  north  and  west  of  Missouri,  and  south  of 
thirty-six  and  a  half  d^rees  of  north  latitude: 
the  treaty  of  1819  ceded  nearly  all  soath  of  thet 
degree,  comprehending  not  only  all  TexaB^  hot 
a  large  part  of  the  v^ley  of  the  Mississippi  oa 
the  Red  River  and  the  Arkansas,  to  a  foragi 
power,  and  brought  a  non-slaveholding  empire 
to  the  confines  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas:  the 
permanent  appropriation  of  the  rest  of  the  teni- 
tory  for  the  abode  of  civilized  Indians  swept  the 
little  slaveholding  territory  west  of  Arkaoses 
and  lying  between  the  compromise  line  and  the 
cession  line ;  and  left  the  slave  States  witboot 
one  inch  of  ground  for  their  future  growth. 
Nothing  was  left    Even  the  then  tenitay  of 
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ArkaoBM  was  encroached  upon.  A  breadth  of 
forty  miles  wide,  and  three  hundred  long  was 
cut  off  from  her,  and  given  to  the  Gherokces ; 
and  there  was  not  as  mudi  slave  territory  left 
west  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  dove  could  have 
rested  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon.  It  was  not 
merely  a  curtailment,  but  a  total  extinction  of 
slaveholding  territory;  and  done  at  a  time  when 
the  Missouri  controversy  was  raging,  and  every 
effort  made  by  Northern  abolitionists  to  stop 
the  growth  of  slave  States.* 

I  come  now  to  the  direct  proo&  of  the  sena- 
tor's authorship  of  the  war;  and  begin  with 
the  year  1836,  and  with  the  month  of  May  of 
that  year,  and  with  the  27th  day  of  that  month, 
and  with  the  first  rumors  of  the  victory  of  San 
Jacinto.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was 
then  in  session :  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
was  then  a  member  of  this  body ;  and,  without 
even  waiting  for  the  official  confirmation  of  that 
great  event,  he  proposed  at  once  the  inmiediate 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
her  immediate  admission  into  this  Union.  He 
put  the  two  propositions  together— recognition 
and  admission :  and  allowed  us  no  fiirther  time 
for  the  double  vote  than  the  few  days  which 
were  to  intervene  before  the  official  intelligence 
of  the  victory  should  arrive.  Here  are  some 
extracts  from  his  speedi  on  that  occasion,  and 
which  verify  what  I  say,  and  show  that  he  was 
then  ready  to  plunge  the  country  into  the  Texian 
war  with  Mexico,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  its  treaties,  its  commerce,  its  duties,  or  its 
character. 

(The  extracts.) 

Here,  then,  is  the  proof  of  the  fiust  that,  ten 
years  ago,  and  without  a  word  of  explanation 
with  Mexico,  or  any  request  from  Texas — ^with- 
out the  least  notice  to  the  Ameritan  people,  or 
time  for  deliberation  among  ourselves,  or  any 
regard  to  existing  commerce— he  was  for  plunge 
ing  us  into  instant  war  with  Mexico.  I  say,  in- 
stant war ;  for  Mexico  and  Texas  were  th^  in 
open  war ;  and  to  incorporate  Texas,  was  to  in- 

•  At  the  preddratlal  election  of  1824»  the  Northern  States 
Toted  pretty  maeh  In  e  body  for  Mr.  Celhoan,  as  Yiee-Pred- 
dent,  glTlng  him  near  the  eama  vote  which  they  gave  Mr. 
Adama  for  President    Thus : 


New  Hampshire, 

Vermon^ 
Kew  York, 

ForMr.Adam9,  nrMr. 
.       .        8      .       .       . 
.       .       16      .       .       . 
.       .        4     .       .       . 
.       .        T     .       .       . 
.       .       M     .       .       . 
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corporate  the  vrar  at  the  same  time.  All  this 
the  senator  was  then  for,  immediately  after  his 
own  gratuitous  cession  of  Texas,  and  long  be» 
ibre  the  invention  of  the  London  abolition  plot 
came  so  opportunely  to  his  ud.  Promptness 
and  unanimity  were  then  his  watchwords.  Im* 
mediate  action — action  before  Congress  adjourn- 
ed—was his  demand.  No  delay.  Delays  were 
dangerous.  We  must  vote,  and  vote  unani- 
mously, and  promptly.  I  well  remember  the 
senator's  look  and  attitude  on  that  occasion — 
the  fixedness  of  his  look,  and  the  magisteriali^ 
of  his  attitude.  It  was  such  as  he  often  favors 
us  with,  especially  when  he  is  in  a  '^  crisis,"  and 
brings  forward  something  which  ought  to  be 
instantly  and  unanimously  rejected — as  when 
he  brought  in  his  string  of  abstractions  on 
Thursday  last.  So  it  was  in  1836 — ^prompt  and 
unanimous  action,  and  a  look  to  put  down  oppo- 
sition. But  the  Senate  was  not  looked  down  in 
1836.  They  promptly  and  unanimously  revised 
the  senator's  motion !  and  the  crisis  and  the  dan- 
ger— good-natured  souls  1 — immediately  post- 
poned themselves  until  wanted  for  another  occa- 
sion. 

The  peace  of  the  country  was  then  saved; 
but  it  was  a  respite  only ;  and  the  speech  of  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  brief  as  it  was,  be- 
comes momentous  as  foreshadowing  every  thing 
that  has  subsequently  taken  place  in  relation  to 
the  admission  of  Texas.  In  this  brief  speech 
we  have  the  shadows  of  all  future  movements, 
coming  in  procession — ^in  advance  of  the  events. 
In  the  significant  intimation,  qualified  with  the 

if "  ike  Texians  prudently  managed  their 

affaire^  they  {the  Senate)  might  aoon  be  called 
upon  to  decide  the  question  of  admission?^  In 
that  pregnant  and  qualified  intimation,  there 
was  a  visible  doubt  that  the  Texians  might  not 
be  prudent  enough  to  maitoge  their  own  afiBurs^ 
and  m%ht  require  help ;  and  also  a  visible  feel- 
ing of  that  paternal  *guardianship  which  after- 
ward assumed  the  management  of  their  affairs 
for  them.  In  the  admonitions  to  unanimity, 
there  was  that  deijunciation  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  which  afterwards  displayed  itself  in 
the  ferocious  hunting  down  of  all  who  opposed 
the  Texas  treaty.  In  the  reference  to  southern 
slavery,  and  annoyance  to  slave  property  firom 
Texas,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  "  aelf-defenee  " 
letter,  and  the  first  glimpse  ci  the  abolition  plot 
of  John  Andrews,  Ashbel  Smith,  Lord  Aber- 
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deen — I  bog  pardon  of  Lord  Aberdeen  for  nam- 
ing him  in  such  a  connection — and  the  World's 
Convention,  with  which  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the 
United  States  were  mystified  and  bamboozled 
in  April,  1844  And,  in  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  and  navigating  States  of  the 
north  and  east,  as  connected  with  Texas  admis- 
sion, we  have  the  text  of  all  the  communica- 
tions to  the  agent,  Murphj,  and  of  all  the  let- 
ters and  speeches  to  which  the  Texas  question, 
seven  years  afterwards,  gave  rise.  We  have  all 
these  subsequent  events  here  shadowed  forth. 
And  now,  the  wonder  is,  why  all  these  things 
were  not  foreseen  a  little  while  before,  when 
Texas  was  being  ceded  to  a  non-slaveholding 
empire  1  and  why,  after  being  so  imminent  and 
deadly  in  May,  1836,  all  these  dangers  suddenly 
went  to  sleep,  and  never  waked  up  again  until 
1844  ?  These  are  wonders ;  but  let  us  not  an- 
ticipate questions,  and  let  us  proceed  with  the 
narrative. 

The  Congress  of  1836  would  not  admit  Texas. 
The  senator  fh)m  South  Carolina  became  pa- 
tient :  the  Texas  question  went  to  sleep ;  and 
for  seven  good  years  it  made  no  disturbance. 
It  then  woke  up,  and  with  a  suddenness  and 
Tiolence  proportioned  to  its  long  repose.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  then  President :  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  potent  under  his  adminis- 
tration, and  soon  became  his  Secretary  of  State. 
All  the  springs  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy  were 
immediately  set  in  motion  to  resuscitate  the 
Texas  question,  and  to  re-invest  it  with  all  the 
dangers  and  alarms  which  it  had  worn  in  1836. 
Passing  over  all  the  dangers  of  annoyance  from 
Texas  as  possibly  non-slaveholding,  foreseen 
by  the  senator  in  1836,  and  not  foreseen  by  him 
in  1819,  with  all  the  need  for  guardianship  then 
foreshadowed,  and  all  the  argimients  then  sug- 
gested :  all  these  immediately  developed  them- 
selves, and  intriguing  agents  traversed  earth 
and  sea,  from  Washington  to  Texas,  and  from 
London  to  Mexico : — passing  over  all  this,  as 
belonging  to  a  class  of  evidence,  not  now  to  be 
used,  I  come  at  once  to  the  letter  of  the  17th 
of  Januar}',  from  the  Texian  minister  to  Mr. 
Upshur,  the  American  Secretary  of  State ;  and 
the  answer  to  that  letter  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  of 
April  11th  of  the  same  year.  They  are  both 
vital  in  this  case ;  and  the  first  is  in  these  words : 

(The  letter.) 

This  letter  reveals  the  true  state  of  the  Texian 


question  in  January,  1844,  mnd  the  ooodnct  of 
all  parties  in  relation  to  it.  It  presents  TezM 
and  Mexico,  weary  of  the  war,  reposing  under 
an  armistice,  and  treating  for  peace;  Grat 
Britain  and  France  acting  the  noble  part  of  B^ 
diators,  and  endeavoring  to  make  peace:  oar 
own  government  secretly  intriguing  for  amm- 
ation,  acting  the  wicked  part  of  misdiief-Diakeii 
and  trying  to  renew  the  war ;  and  the  inoe  of 
its  machinations  to  be  unsaooessfbl  unless  tbe 
United  States  should  be  inTolved  in  the  re- 
newed hostilities.  That  was  the  question;  ad 
the  letter  openly  puts  it  to  the  American  S»> 
retary  of  State.  The  answer  to  that  qnestka, 
in  my  opinion,  should  have  been,  that  the  Pni- 
ident  of  the  United  States  did  not  know  of  dv 
armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations  at  the  ok 
that  he  proposed  to  Texas  to  do  an  act  wiadi 
would  be  a  perfidious  violation  of  those  sKRd 
engagements,  and  bring  upon  herself  the  scontft 
of  renewed  invasion  and  the  stigma  of  peittj 
— that  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  pitipoal 
for  the  whole  round  world,  if  he  had  known  of 
the  armistice  and  the  peace  negotiations— tkt 
he  wished  success  to  the  peaoe-makers,  both  kt 
the  sake  of  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  becaiae 
Texas  could  then  come  into  the  Union  witiioat 
the  least  interruption  to  our  friendly,  ooDmMr- 
cial,  and  social  relations  with  oar  sister  repobfie 
of  Mexico;  and  that,  as  to  secretly  lending  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  to  TexM 
to  fight  Mexico  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
her,  it  would  be  a  crime  against  GKxi,  and  ma, 
and  our  own  constitution,  for  which  hods 
might  be  brought  to  the  block,  if  presidats 
and  their  secretaries,  like  constitutional  hap 
and  ministers,  should  be  held  capitally  respoi- 
sible  for  c^>ital  crimes.  This,  in  my  opimoa 
should  have  been  the  answer. 

Mr.  Nelson  refiised  to  lend  the  army  nd 
navy,  because  to  do  so  was  to  violate  oar  on 
constitution.  This  is  yery  oonstitutiooal  toi 
proper  language :  and  if  it  had  not  been  I^ 
versed,  there  would  have  been  no  war  wiA 
Mexico.  But  it  was  reversed.  Soon  after  it 
was  written,  the  present  senator  from  Soot^ 
Carolina  took  the  chair  of  the  Departmeot  d 
State.  Mr.  P&ckney  Henderson,  whom  Mr. 
Murphy  mentions  as  coming  on  with  fiiU  pov- 
ers,  on  the  fiuth  of  the  pledge  he  had  given,  i^ 
rived  also,  and  found  that  pledge  entirely  cu- 
celled  by  Mr.  Tyler's  answer  through  Mr.  Xei- 
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son ;  and  he  utterlj  refuaed  to  treat.  The  new 
secretary  was  in  a  strait ;  for  time  was  short, 
and  Texas  must  be  had ;  and  Messrs.  Hender- 
son, and  Van  Zandt  would  not  e^en  begin  to 
treat  without  a  renewal  of  the  pledge  given  bj 
Mr.  Murphy.  That  had  been  cancelled  in  writ- 
ing, and  the  cancellation  had  gone  to  Texas,  and 
had  been  made  on  high  constitutional  ground. 
The  new  secretary  was  profuse  of  yerbal  assur- 
ances, and  even  permitted  the  ministers  to  take 
down  his  words  in  writing^  and  read  them  over 
to  him,  as  was  shown  by  the  senator  fixxm 
Texas  (General  Houston)  when  he  spoke  on 
this  subject  on  Thursday  last  But  Terbal  as- 
surances, or  memoranda  of  conversations,  would 
not  do.  The  instructions  under  which  the  min- 
isters acted  required  the  pledge  to  be  in  writing, 
and  properly  signed.  The  then  President,  pre- 
sent senator  from  Texas,  who  had  been  a  law- 
yer in  Tennessee  befbre  he  went  to  Texas, 
seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  case  under  the 
statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries — a  -sixth  case 
added  to  the  five  enumerated  in  that  statute^ — 
in  which  the  promise  is  not  valid,  unless  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  to 
be  charged  therewith,  or  by  some  other  person 
duly  authorised  by  him  to  sign  for  him.  Thd 
firmness  of  the  Texian  mimSters,  under  the  in- 
structions of  President  Houston,  prevailed; 
and  at  last,  and  after  long  delay,  the  secretary 
wrote,  and  signed  the  pledge  which  Murphy 
had  given,  and  in  all  the  ampUtude  of  his  origi- 
nal promise. 

The  promise  was  dear  and  explicit  to  lend 
the  army  and  navy  to  the  President  of  Texas, 
to  fight  the  Mexicans  while  they  were  at  peace 
with  us.  That  was  She  point — at  peace  with 
ns.  Mr.  Calhoun's  assumpsit  was  dear  and 
explidt  to  that  point ;  for  the  cases  in  which 
they  were  to  fight  were  to  be  before  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  and  conse- 
quently bclbre  Texas  should  be  in  our  Union, 
and  could  be  constitutionally  defended  as  a 
part  of  it.  And,  that  no  circumstance  of  con- 
tradiction or  folly  should  be  wanting  to  crown 
this  plot  of  crime  and  imbecility,  it  so  happened 
that  on  the  same  day  that  our  new  secretary 
here  was  giving  his  written  assumpsit  to  lend 
the  army  and  navy  to  fight  Mexico  while  we 
were  at  peace  with  her,  the  agent  Murphy  was 
conununicating  to  the  Texian  government^  in 


Texas,  the  refosal  of  Mr.  Tyler,  through  Mr. 
Ndson,  to  do  so,  because  of  its  unconstitution- 
ality. 

In  conifonni^  with  the  secretary's  letter  of 
April  11th,  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  imm^Uately  sent  to  the  frontiers  of  Texas^ 
and  to  the  coast  of  Mexico.  The  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  his  colloquy  with  the  sena- 
tor from  Texas  (General  Houston),  on  Thurs- 
day last,  seemed  anxious  to  have  it  understood 
that  these  land  and  naval  forces  were  not  to  re- 
pel  invasions,  but  only  to  report  them  to  bur 
government,  for  its  report  to  Congress.  The 
paper  read  by  the  senator  fit>m  Texas,  consist- 
ing of  our  secretary's  words,  taken  down  in  his 
presence,  and  read  over  to  him  for  his  correc- 
tion by  the  Texian  ministers,  establishes  the 
contrary ;  and  shows  that  the  repulse  of  the  in- 
vasion was  in  the  mean  time  to  be  made.  Ahd 
in  fact,  any  other  course  would  have  been  a 
fraud  upon  the  promise.  For,  if  the  invasion 
had  to  be  made  known  at  Washington,  and  the 
sense  of  Congress  taken  on  the  question  of  re- 
pelling it,  certainly,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mis- 
chief would  have  been  done — the  invasion  would 
have  been  made ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  consist- 
ent with  himself^  the  President  in  the  mean 
time  was  bound  to  repel  the  invasion^without 
waiting  to  hear  what  Congress  would  say  about 
it  And  this  is  what  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
two  messages  to  the  Senate,  of  the  15th  and 
31st  of  May,  doubtless  written  by  his  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  and  both  avowing  and  justifying  Ins 
intention  to  fight  Mexico,  in  case  of  invasion, 
while  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  dependmg, 
without  awuting  the  action  of  Congress. 

(The  message.) 

Here  are  the  avowals  of  the  fiurt,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  it — that  honor  required  us  to  fight  for 
Texas,  if  we  intrigued  her  into  a  war.  I  admit 
that  would  be  a  good  reason  between  indi- 
viduals, and  in  a  case  where  a  big  bully  should 
involve  a  little  fellow  in  the  fight  again  after  he 
had  got  himself  parted ;  but  not  so  between  na- 
tions, and  under  our  constitution.  The  en- 
gagement to  fight  Mexico  for  Texas,  while  we 
were  at  peace  with  Mexico,  was  to  make  war 
with  Mexico ! — a  piece  of  business  which  be- 
longed to  the  Congress,  and  which  should  have 
been  referred  to  them !  and  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  concealed  fh>m  them,  though  in  ses- 
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sion,  and  present !  and  the  fiict  only  found  out 
after  the  troops  had  marched,  and  then  hj  dint 
of  calls  from  the  Senate. 

The  proof  is  complete  that  the  loan  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  was  to  fight  Mexico  while 
we  were  at  peace  with  her !  and  this  becomes  a 
great  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  war. 
Without  this  pledge  given  by  our  Secretary  of 
State — without  his  reversal  of  Mr.  Tyler's  first 
decision— there  could  have  been  no  war ! 
Texas  and  Mexico  would  have  made  peace,  and 
then  annexation  would  have  followed  of  itself. 
The  victor  of  San  Jacinto,  who  had  gone  forth 
and  recovered  by  the  sword,  and  erected  into  a 
new  republic  the  beautiful  domun  given  away 
by  our  secretary  in  1819,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Texas  government,  and  was  successfully  and 
honorably  conducting  his  country  to  peace  and 
acknowledged  independence.  If  let  alone,  he 
would  have  accomplished  his  object ;  for  he  had 
already  surmounted  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
first  step— the  armistice  and  the  commence- 
ment of  peace  negotiations;  and  under  the 
powerful  mediation  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
France,  the  establishment  of  peace  was  certain. 
A  heavenly  benediction  rests  upon  the  labors 
of  the  peacemaker }  and  what  is  blessed  of  God 
must  succeed.  At  all  events,  it  does  not  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  any  man — and  least  of  all,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mischief-maker — to  say  that  the 
peaceful  mediation  would  not  have  succeeded. 
It  was  the  part  of  all  men  to  have  aided,  and 
wished,  and  hoped  for  success ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  our  secretary's  letter  of  April  11th, 
authentic  facts  warrant  the  assertion  that  Texas 
and  Mexico  would  have  mode  peace  in  the 
spring  of  1844.  Then  Texas  would  have  come 
into  this  Union  as  naturally,  and  as  easily,  and 
with  as  little  offence  to  any  body,  as  Eve  went 
into  Adam's  bosom  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 
There  would  have  been  no  more  need  for  in- 
triguing politicians  to  get  her  in,  by  plots  and 
tricks,  than  there  was  for  some  old  hag  of  a 
match-making  beldame,  with  her  arts  and  al- 
lurements, her  philters  and  her  potions,  to  get 
Eve  into  Adam's  bosom.  And  thus,  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  peace  negotiations  becomes  the 
great  turning  point  of  the  problem  of  the  Mexi- 
can war. 

The  pledge  of  the  11th  of  April  being  signed, 
the  treaty  was  eignedj  and  being  conmiunicated 
to  the  Senate,  it  was  rejected :  and  the  great 


reason  for  the  rejection  was  that  tho  ratificate 
of  the  treaty  would  have  been  was  with  Ifexi- 
00 !  an  act  which  the  President  and  Senate  to- 
gether, no  more  than  President  Tyler  and  Us 
Secretary  of  State  together,  had  the  power  1» 
make. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed,  and  a 
signing  it  the  secretary  knew  that  he  had  Bade 
war  with  Mexico.  No  less  than  three  foraal 
notices  were  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Stn^ 
in  which  the  Mexican  government  soIemnIJd^ 
clared  that  it  would  consider  annexation  ■ 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  it  wm 
in  allusion  to  these  notioes  that  the  Secretny 
of  State,  in  his  notification  to  Mexico  of  tia 
signature  of  the  treaty,  said  it  had  beoi  ligoed 

IN  FULL  VIEW  OF  ALL  P088IBLK  COXSXQUKXCB I 

meaning  war  as  the  consequence  I  At  the  mmt 
time,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word ;  he  seat 
off  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy,  ad 
placed  them  under  the  oonunand  of  Preadeit 
Houston,  and  made  him  the  judge  of  the  aner 
gencies  and  exigendes  in  which  they  were  1» 
fight.  This  authority  to  the  President  of  Texa 
was  continued  in  full  force  until  after  the  lejee- 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  then  only  modified  hf 
placing  the  American  diplomatic  agent  in  Teiai 
between  President  Houston  and  the  naval  wd 
military  commanders,  and  iwi^lritig  him  the  mt- 
dium  of  communication  between  a  foreign  Ptbi- 
ident  and  our  forces ;  but  the  forces  them«lvei 
were  not  withdrawn.  They  remained  on  tk 
Texian  and  Mexican  frontier,  waiting  for  the 
exigencies  and  emergencies  in  which  they  awe 
to  £ght.  During  all  that  time  a  foreign  Prea- 
dent  was  commander-in-chief  of  a  large  detadi- 
ment  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  Without  a  law  of  Congress— withoat 
a  nomination  firom  the  President  and  coIifi^ 
mation  by  the  Senate — ^without  citiaatthip- 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  American  pcopb 
— he  was  president-general  of  our  land  ud  tei 
forces,  made  so  by  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, with  authority  to  fight  them  against  Ma- 
ico  with  whom  we  were  at  peace — an  office  ui 
authority  rather  above  that  of  lieutenant-fn- 
eral !— and  we  are  indebted  to  the  forbeaiaaoi 
and  prudence  of  President  Houston  fornot in- 
curring the  war  in  1844,  whidi  fell  upon  ns  m 
1846.  This  is  a  pomt— this  secret  and  lawka 
appointment  of  this  president-general  to  nakt 
war  upon  Mexico,  while  we  were  at  pesos  witk 
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her—on  which  I  should  like  to  hew  a  CQnstHa- 
tionil  argument  fixxm  the  senator  from  Sonih 
Carolina,  showing  it  to  he  constitutional  and 
proper,  and  that  of  the  proposed  lieutenant- 
general  unconstitutional  and  improper;  and 
upon  which  he  has  erected  himself  into  the 
foreman  of  the  grand-jury  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people^  and  pronounced  a  unanimous  tot- 
dict  for  them  before  he  had  time  to  hear  from 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  them. 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate ;  but 
so  apprehensive  was  the  senator  of  immediate 
war,  that,  besides  keeping  the  detachments  of 
the  army  and  navy  at  their  posts,  a  messenger 
was  despatched  with  a  deprecatory  letter  to 
Mexico,  and  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
(ten  millions  of  dollars)  to  purchase  peace  from 
her,  by  inducing  her  to  treat  for  a  boundary 
which  would  leave  Texas  within  our  limits. 
This  was  report:  and  I  would  not  mention  it, 
if  the  senator  was  not  present  to  contradict  it, 
if  not  correct.  Report  at  the  time  said  from 
five  to  ten  millions  of  dollars :  from  one  of  Mr. 
Shannon's  letters,  we  may  set  it  down  at  Usu 
millions.  Be  it  either  sum,  it  will  show  that 
the  senator  was  then  secretly  willing  to  pay  an 
immense  sum  to  pacify  Mexico,  although  he  now 
declares  that  he  does  not  know  how  he  will 
vote  in  relation  to  the  three  millions  responsi- 
bly asked  by  Mr.  Polk. 

The  secretary  knew  that  he  had  made  war 
with  Mexico— that  in  accepting  the  gage  three 
times  laid  dovm,  he  had  joined  an  issue  which 
that  compound  of  Celtic  and  Roman  blood, 
called  Spanish,  would  redeem.  I  knew  it,  and 
said  it  on  this  floor,  in  secret  session — for  I  did 
not  then  choose  to  say  it  in  public — that  if 
there  was  but  one  man  of  that  blood  in  all 
Mexico,  and  he  no  bigger  than  Qenend  Tom 
Thumb,  he  would  fight  Senators  will  recollect 
it.    [Mr.  Mangum  nodded  assent] 

I  now  come  to  the  last  act  in  this  tragedy  of 
errors — the  alternative  resolutions  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  of  1844 
*'45,  and  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Tyler's 
administration.  A  resolve,  single  and  absolute, 
lor  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  this 
Union,  had  been  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  it  came  to  this  body ;  and  an  alter- 
native resolution  was  added,  subject  to  the 
choice  of  the  President,  authorizing  negotia- 
tions for  the  admission,  and  appropriating  one  j 


hundred  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  these  negotiations.  A  senator  firom 
North  Carolina,  not  now  a  member  of  this 
body,  but  who  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  sit- 
ting near  me  (Mr.  Haywood),  knows  all  about 
that  alternative  resolution;  and  his  country 
owes  him  good  thanks  for  his  labors  about  it 
It  was  considered  by  every  body,  that  the 
choice  between  these  resolutions  bek>nged  to 
the  new  President,  who  had  been  elected  with 
a  special  view  to  the  admission  of  Texas,  and 
who  was  already  in  the  ci^,  awaiting  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  March  to  enter  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duties ;  and  upon  whose  adminis- 
tration all  the  evils  of  a  mistake  in  the  choice 
of  these  resolutions  were  to  fidl.  We  all  ex- 
pected the  question  to  be  left  open  to  the  new 
President ;  and  so  strong  was  that  expectation, 
and  so  strong  the  feeUng  against  the  decency  or 
propriety  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
piring administration,  to  snatch  this  choice  out 
of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk,  that,  on  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  possibility  of  such  a  proceedinj^ 
in  a  debate  on  this  floor,  a  senator  standing  in 
the  relation  personally,  and  politically,  and  lo- 
cally to  feel  for  the  honor  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  declared  they  would  not  have  the  au- 
dacity to  do  it  Audacity  was  his  word :  and 
that  was  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  of  honor 
and  patriotism,  no  longer  a  member  of  this 
body,  but  who  has  the  respect  and  best  wishes 
of  all  who  ever  knew  him.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
McDuffie,  and  quote  his  words  as  heard  at  the 
time,  and  as  since  printed  and  published  by 
others.  Mr.  McDuffie  was  mistaken!  They 
did  have  the  audacity!  They  did  do  it,  or 
rather,  he  did  it  (looking  at  Mr.  Calhoun) ;  for 
it  is  incontestable  that  Mr.  Tyler  was  nothing] 
in  any  thing  that  related  to  the  Texas  question, 
firom  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  last  Secreta- 
ry of  State.  His  last  act,  in  relation  to  Texas, 
was  the  answer  which  Mr.  Nelson  gave  for  him 
through  the  agent,  Murphy,  denying  his  right 
to  lend  our  forces  to  the  President  of  Texas  to 
fight  the  Mexicans  while  we  were  at  peace  with 
them :  the  reversal  of  that  answer  by  his  new 
secretary  was  the  extinction  of  his  power  over  [ 
the  Texas  question.  Hk,  the  then  Secretary  of^ 
State,  the  present  senator  from  South  Carolma, 
to  whom  I  address  myself^  did  it  On  Sunday, 
the  second  day  of  Marcb— that  day  which  pre- 
caded  the  last  day  of  his  anthority— and  on  that 
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day,  sacred  to  peace — ^the  council  sat  that  acted 
on  the  resolutions — and  in  the  darkness  of  a 
night  howling  with  the  storm,  and  battling  with 
the  elements,  as  if  Heayen  warred  upon  the 
audacious  act  (for  well  do  I  remember  it),  the 
&tal  messenger  was  sent  off  which  carried  the 
selected  resolution  to  Texas.  The  exit  of  the 
secretary  from  office,  and  the  start  of  the  mes- 
senger from  Washington,  were  ooetaneous — 
twin  acts — ^which  come  together,  and  will  be 
remembered  together.  The  act  was  then  done : 
Texas  was  admitted :  all  the  consequences  of 
admission  were  incurred — and  espedallj  that 
consequence  which  Mr.  de  Bocan^;ra  had  de- 
nounced, and  which  our  secretary  had  accepted 
— WAR.  The  state  of  war  was  established — 
the  atatua  belli  was  created — and  that  by  the 
operation  of  our  own  constitution,  as  well  as 
by  the  final  declaration  of  Mexico :  for  Texas 
then  being  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  war 
with  her  extended  to  the  whole  Union;  and 
the  duty  of  protecting  her,  deyolved  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  selection 
of  the  absolute  resolution  exhausted  our  action : 
the  altematiye  resolution  for  negotiation  was 
defunct :  the  only  mode  of  admission  was  the 
absolute  one,  and  it  made  war.  The  war  was 
made  to  Mr.  Polk's  hands :  his  administration 
came  into  existence  with  the  war  upon  its 
hands,  and  under  the  constitutional  duty  to 
protect  Texas  at  the  expense  of  war  with  Mex- 
ico :  and  to  that  point,  all  eyents  rapidly  tended. 
The  Mexican  minister.  General  Almonte,  who 
had  returned  to  Washington  city  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  demanded 
his  passports,  and  left  the  United  States.  The 
land  forces  which  had  been  adyanced  to  the  Sa- 
bine, were  further  adyanced  to  Corpus  Christi ; 
the  Mexican  troops  moyed  towards  the  Rio 
Qrande :  the  fleet  which  remained  at  Vera 
Cruz,  continued  there:  commerce  died  out: 
the  citizens  of  each  country  left  the  other,  as 
far  as  they  could:  angry  denunciations  filled 
the  press  of  each  country :  and  when  a  minister 
was  sent  from  the  United  States,  his  reception 
was  refused.  The  state  of  war  existed  legally: 
all  the  circumstances  of  war,  except  the  single 
circumstance  of  bloodshed,  existed  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  the  two  countries,  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States,  stood  in  a  relation  to 
each  other  impossible  to  be  continued.  The 
march  upon  the  Rio  Grande  brought  on  the 


conflict — ^made  the  coUiaion  of  amm— bat  not 
the  war.  The  war  was  prepared,  ofganised, 
established  by  the  Secretary  oi  State,  before  be 
left  the  department  It  was  his  legx^  to  tbe 
democracy,  and  to  the  P<^  adminintratioo— la 
last  gift  to  them,  in  the  nMnnent  of  takqg  a 
long  farewelL  And  now  he  sets  up  for  a  nn 
of  peace,  and  throws  all  the  blame  of  war  i^ 
Mr.  Polk,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  it. 

Cicero  says  that  Antony,  flying  from  Bone 
to  the  camp  of  Caesar  in  CiBalpine  Gaol,  wm 
the  cause  of  the  dyil  war  whi<^  lbIlowcd-« 
much  so  as  Helen  was  of  the  Trojan  war.  U 
Helena  Trcjanis,  nc  iate  huic  reipubtica  cat 
aa  belli — cauaa  peatia  atque  eaniii  fiat  He 
says  that  that  flight  pat  an  end  to  all  dnoe 
of  accommodation ;  dosed  the  door  to  all  eoi- 
dliation;  broke  up  the  plans  of  all  peaoeshk 
men ;  and  by  inducing  Caraar  to  break  iq>  )m 
camp  in  Gaul,  and  march  across  the  Rubkoa 
lit  up  the  flames  of  ctyil  war  in  Italy.  lalii 
manner,  I  say  that  the  flight  of  the  winged  bbi- 
senger  from  this  capital  on  the  Snndij'  li^ 
before  the  3d  of  March,  despatched  by  tbethei 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  expiring  mooieat  of 
his  power,  and  b^uring  his  &tal  choice  to  tk 
capital  of  Texas,  was  the  direct  cause  of  tk 
war  with  Mexico  in  which  we  are  now  ei^iged 
Like  the  flight  of  Antony,  it  broke  up  tbe  pfase 
of  all  peaceable  men,  slammed  the  door  apot 
negotiations,  put  an  end  to  all  chance  isr  aooon- 
modation,  broke  up  the  camp  on  the  Ssbioe. 
sent  the  troops  towards  Mexico,  and  lit  up  the 
war.  Like  Antony  and  Helen,  he  made  tk 
war;  unlike  Antony,  he  does  not  stand  to  it; 
but,  copying  rather  the  conduct  of  the  put' 
mour  of  Helen,  he  flies  from  the  conflict  he  \m 
proyoked !  and,  worse  than  Paris,  he  codesron 
to  draw  along  with  him,  in  his  own  aiiha|if7 
flight,  the  whole  American  host.  Paris  fled 
alone  at  the  sight  of  Maielans :  the  seoitor 
from  South  Carolina  urges  us  all  to  fly  at  the 
sight  of  Santa  Anna.  And,  it  may  be^  tist 
worse  than  Paris  again,  he  may  refuse  to  l^ 
turn  to  the  field.  Paris  went  back  under  tbe 
keen  reproach  of  Hector,  and  tried  to  fig^t : 


**  For  tbM  Um  tokUer  blMds«  the  matrott 
And  watUfbl  wtr  In  all  its  ftirj  bum^* 


Stung  with  this  Just  and  keen  rebuke— (Ui 
yiyid  picture  of  the  ruin  he  had  made— Ptfii 
returned  to  the  field,  and  tried  to  fi^t :  am 
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BOW,  it  remains  to  be  aeen  whether  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  can  do  the  same,  on  the 
Tiew  of  the  ruin  which  he  has  made :  and,  if 
not,  whether  he  cannot,  at  least^  cease  to  ob- 
struct the  arms  of  others— cease  to  Ubor  to  in* 
Tolve  the  whole  army  in  his  own  unmanly  r^ 
toeat  mm 

t  Upon  the  eyidence  now  given,  drawn  from 
his  public  official  acts  alone,  he  stands  the  un- 
disputed author  and  architect  of  that  calamity; 
History  will  so  write  him  down.  Inexorable 
History,  with  her  pen  of  iron  and  tablets  of 
brass,  will  so  write  him  down :  and  two  thou- 
sand years  hence,  and  three  thousand  yeara 
hence,  the  boy  at  his  lesson  shall  learn  it  in 
the  book,  that  as  Helen  was  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan,  and  Antony  the  cause  of  the  Boqqsii 
etril  war,  and  Lord  North  made  the  war  of  the 
Reyolution,  just  so  certainly  is  Johk  0.  Cal- 
houn the  author  of  the  present  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  ^--^ 

""^  He  now  sets  up  for  the  character  of  pacifica- 
tor—with what  justice,  let  the  further  fact  pro- 
chum  which  I  now  expose.  Three  hundred 
newspapers,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  in  the  paj 
of  the  administration  and  Department  of  State, 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  pursued  as  traitors  to  the  United 
States  all  who  were  for  the  peaceable  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  by,  settling  the  boundary  line  of 
Texas  with  Mexico  simultaneously  with  the  an- 
nexation. Here  is  the  instruction  under  which 
the  three  hundred  acted : 

^  As  the  conductor  of  the  official  journal  here^ 
he  has  requested  me  to  answer  it  (your  letter), 
which  request  I  comply  with  readily.  With 
resard  to  the  course  of  jrour  paper,  you  can 
take  the  tone  of  the  adininistration  from  the 
♦  ♦  *  ♦  .  I  think,  however,  and  would 
recommend  that  you  would  confine  yourself  to 
attacks  upon  Benton,  showing  that  lie  has  aUied 
himself  with  the  whigs  on  the  Texas  question. 
Quote  Jackson's  letter  on  Texas,  where  he  de- 
nounces all  those  as  traitors  to  the  country  who 
oppose  the  treaty.  Apply  it  to  Benton.  Pn>- 
cuum  tiiat  Benton^  by  attacking  Mr.  Tyler  and 
his  friends,  and  dnying  them  from  the  party,  m 
aiding  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay ;  and  chM^  him 
with  doing  this  to  defeat  Mr.  Polk,  and  insure 
himself  the  succession  in  1848 ;  ana  claim  that 
full  justice  be  done  to  the  acts  and  motiToa  of 
John  Tyler  by  the  leaders.  Harp  upon  these 
strings.  Do  not  propose  the  union  ;  '  it  is  the 
business  of  the  democrats  to  do  this,  and  ar- 
range it  to  our  perfect  satisfaction.'    /  $ttote^ 


here  from  oar  leading  friend  at  the  South. 
Such  is  the  course  miich  I  recommend,  and 
which  you  can  pursue  or  not,  according  to  your 
r^  attachment  to  the  administration.  Look 
out  for  my  leader  of  to-morrow  as  an  indicator. 
»nd  regard  this  letter  as  of  the  most  strict  and 
inviolate  confidence  of  character." 

I  make  no  comment  on  this  letter,  nor  read 
the  other  parts  of  it :  a  time  will  come  for  that. 
It  is  an  original,  and  will  keep,  and  will  prove 
iisel£  I  merely  read  a  paragraph  now,  to  show 
\y\ih  what  justice  the  person  who  was  in  the 
Department  of  State  when  these  three  hundred 
newspapers  in  its  pay  were  thus  attackmg  the 
nien  of  peace,  now  sets  up  for  the  duuvcter  of 
pacificator!  • 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Does  he  mtend  to^y  that  I 
ever  wrote  such  a  letter  ? 

Mr.  Benton.    I  read  it    I  say  nothing. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  never  wrote  such  a  letter 
fas  that  I 

Mr.  Benton.    I  have  not  said  so. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  I  never  exercised  the  slightest  influence 
oyer  that  paper.  I  never  had  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  it.  I  never  was  a  subscriber  to  it^ 
and  I  very  rarely  read  it. 

Mr.  Benton.  It  was  the  work  of  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  adniinistration,  not  John  Jones, 
not  the  Madisonian  ;  and  the  instruction  was 
followed  by  three  hundred  newspapers  in  the 
pay  of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  proposed  to  say, 
at  this  time,  in  relation  to  the  authorship  of  this 
war.  I  confine  myself  to  the  official  words  and 
acts  of  the  senator,  and  rely  upon  them  to  show 
that  he,  and  not  Mr.  Polk,  is  the  author  of  this 
calamity.  But,  while  thus  presenting  him  as 
the  author  of  the  war,  I  do  not  believe  that  war 
was  his  object,  but  only  an  incident  to  his  object ; 
and  that  all  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Texas  refers  itself  to  the  periods  of  our 
presidential  elections,  and  to  some  connection 
with  those  elections,  and  explains  his  activity 
and  inactivity  on  those  occasions.  Thus,  in 
May,  1836,  when  he  was  in  such  hot  and  violent 
haste  for  immediate  admission,  the  election  of 
ttiat  year  was  impending,  and  Mr.  Van  Buroii 
the  democratic  candidate;  and  if  the  Texas 
qitestion  could  then  have  been  brought  up,  ha 
might  have  been  shoved  aside  just  as  easily  as 
be  was  afterwards,  in  1844.    This  may  explain 
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his  actiyitj  in  1836.  In  1840,  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  a  sort  of  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Tan  Buren,  and  might  have  thought  that  one 
good  turn  deserves  another;  and  so  nothing 
was  said  about  Texas  at  that  election— danger- 
ous as  was  the  least  delay  four  years  before ; 
and  this  may  explain  the  inactivity  of  1840. 
The  election  of  1844  was  coming  on,  and  the 
Benator  from  South  Carolina  was  on  the  turf 
himself;  and  then  the  Texas  question,  with  all 
its  dangers  and  alarms,  which  had  so  acconmio- 
datingly  postponed  themselves  for  seven  good 
years,  suddenly  woke  up ;  and  with  an  activity 
and  vigor  proportioned  to  its  long  repose.  In- 
stant admission,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  renewing  hostilities  between  Mexico 
and  Texas,  and  involving  the  United  States  in 
them,  became  indispensable — ^necessary  to  our 
own  salvation — a  clear  case  of  self-defence ;  and 
then  commenced  all  those  machinations  which 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
Mr.  Clay  for  the  presidency,  and  in  producing 
the  present  war  with  Mexico;  but  without 
making  the  senator  President  And  this  may 
explain  his  activity  in  1844.  Now,  another 
presidential  election  is  approaching ;  and  if  there 
k  any  truth  in  the  rule  which  interprets  certain 
gentlemen's  declarations  by  their  contraries,  he 
will  be  a  candidate  again :  and  this  may  explain 
the  reasons  of  the  production  of  that  siring  of 
resolutions  which  the  senator  laid  upon  the  table 
last  week ;  and  upon  which  he  has  required  us 
to  vote  instantly,  as  he  did  in  the  sudden  Texas 

r movement  of  1836,  and  with  the  same  magiste- 
rial look  and  attitude.  The  Texas  slave  ques- 
tion has  gone  by — the  Florida  slave  question 
has  gone  by — there  is  no  chance  for  it  now  in 
any  of  its  old  haunts :  hence  the  necessity  for 
a  new  theatre  of  agitation,  even  if  we  have  to  go 
as  far  as  California  for  it,  and  before  we  have 
got  CalifomLft  And  thus,  all  the  senator's  con- 
duct in  relation  to  Texas,  though  involving  his 
oountry  in  war,  may  have  had  no  other  object 
than  to  govern  a  presidential  election. 
P  Our  northern  friends  have  exceeded  my  hopes 
and  expectations  in  getting  themselves  and  the 
Union  safe  through  the  Texas  and  Florida  slave 
questions,  and  are  entitled  to  a  little  repose. 
So  far  from  that,  they  are  now  to  be  plunged 
into  a  California  slave  question,  long  before  it 
oould  arise  of  itself,  if  ever.  The  string  of  reso- 
lutions laid  on  the  table  by  the  senator  from 


South  Carolina  is  to  raise  a  new  slave  qoeetioa 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  upon 
his  own  principles,  cannot  soon  occur,  if  efv. 
He  will  not  take  the  country  by  conquest  oalj 
by  treaty — and  that  treaty  to  be  got  by  sittiig 
out  the  Mexicans  on  a  line  of  occupatioiL  At 
the  same  time,  he  shows  that  he  knows  (hit 
Spanish  blood  is  good  at  that  game,  and  shovi 
that  they  sat  it  out,  and  fought  it  out,  fat  800 
years,  against  the  Moors  occupying  half  4kir 
countiy.  By-the-by,  it  was  only  700 ;  but  tbt 
is  enough ;  one  hundred  years  is  no  object  k 
such  a  matter.  The  Spaniards  held  out  700 
years  against  the  Moors,  holding  half  tiior 
country,  and  300  against  the  Visigoths,  oocq^^ 
ing  the  half  of  the  other  half;  and,  whit  ii 
more  material,  whipped  them  both  out  at  tb 
end  of  the  time.  This  is  a  poor  chance  for  CiE- 
fomia  on  the  senator's  principles.  Hit  in 
regiments  would  be  whipp*^  out  in  a  fiidifli 
of  the  time ;  but  no  matter ;  men  contend  miR 
violently  for  nothing  than  for  somethii^  and  if 
he  can  get  up  a  California  slave  qoestioB  dov, 
it  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  reali^,efcn 
if  the  question  should  never  arise  in  point  «f 
fact. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  baea 
wrong  in  all  this  business,  from  beginning  to 
ending — wrong  in  1819,  in  giving  away  Texaa— 
wrong  in  1836,  in  his  sudden  and  hot  haste  to 
[get  her  back — ^wrong  in  aU  his  machinatiooa  ftr 
|bringing  on  the  Texas  question  of  1844 — ^wroii| 
in  breaking  up  the  armistice  and  peace  negotia- 
Itions  between  Mexico  and  Texas — wrong  in 
VBecretly  sending  the  army  and  navy  to  iSgbt 
IMexico  while  we  were  at  peace  with  her— wrong 
in  secretly  appointing  the  President  of  Tezai 
president-general  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  with  leave  to  fight  them  against 
a  power  with  whom  we  were  at  peace — wrong 
in  writing  to  Mexico  that  he  took  Texas  in  vieir 
of  all  possible  consequences,  meaning 
wrong  in  secretly  offering  Mexico,  at  the  8 
time,  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  hush  up  the 
which  he  had  created — wrong  now  in 
Mr.  Polk  three  millions  to  aid  in  getting  out  of 
the  vrar  which  he  made — wrong  in  throwipg 
the  blame  of  this  war  of  his  own  Tn^lring  opos 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Polk — wrong  in  his  retreat 
and  occupation  line  of  policy — wrong  in  expel- 
ling old  Father  Ritchie  from  the  Senate,  who 
worked  so  hard  for  him  daring  the  Texas  aa- 
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nezAiion— «iid  more  wrong  now  than  oyer,  in 
that  string  of  resolutions  which  he  has  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  in  which,  as  Sylla  saw  in 
the  young  Ossar  many  Mariuses,  so  do  I  see  in 
them  many  nullifications. 

In  a  picture  of  so  many  and  such  dreadftil 
errors,  it  is  hard  to  specify  the  worst,  or  to  dweU 
upon  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  but 
there  is  one  feature  in  this  picture  of  enonm- 
ties  which  seems  entitled  to  that  distinction : 
I  aUude  to  the  pledge  upon  which  the  armistioe 
and  the  peace  negotiations  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  were  broken  up  in  1844,  and  those  two 
countries  put  back  into  a  state  of  war,  and  our- 
selyes  inyolyed  in  the  contest  The  story  is 
briefly  told,  and  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  let- 
ter of  17th  of  January  is  the  accusing  record, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Its  awftd  words 
oannot  be  read  now  without  freezing  up  the 
blood :  '*  It  is  known  to  you  that  an  armistice 
exists  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  that  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  are  now  going  on  under  the 
mediation  of  two  powerful  sovereigns,  mutually 
friendly.  If  we  yield  to  your  solicitation  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  unper  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  draw  upon  ourselves  a 
fresh  invasion  from  Mexico,  incur  the  imputa- 
tion of  bad  faith,  and  lose  the  friendship  and 
respect  of  the  two  great  mediating  powers. 
Now,  will  you,  in  the  event  of  our  acceding  to 
your  request,  step  between  us  and  Mexico  and 
take  the  war  off  our  hands  1 "  This  was  the 
letter,  and  the  terrible  question  with  which  it 
concluded.  Mr.  Upshur,  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, gave  it  no  answer.  In  the  forty  days 
that  his  life  was  spared,  he  gave  it  no  answer. 
Mr.  Nelson,  his  temporary  successor,  gave  it  an 
answer ;  and,  speaking  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  positively  refused  to  take  annexa- 
tion on  the  awfbl  terms  proposed.  This  answer 
was  sent  to  Texas,  and  put  an  end  to  all  negotia- 
tion for  annexation.  The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  came  into  the  Department  of  State,  pro- 
cured the  reversal  of  the  President's  decision, 
and  gave  the  pledge  to  the  whole  extent  that 
Texas  asked  it.  Without,  in  the  least  denying 
the  knowledge  of  the  armistice,  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  all  the  terrible  consequences 
which  were  to  result  from  their  breach,  he  ac- 
cepts the  whole,  and  gives  the  fatal  pledge  which 
his  predecessors  had  refused :  and  follows  it  up 
by  sending  our  troops  and  ships  to  fight  a  people 


with  whom  we  were  at  peace — ^the  whole  veOed 
by  the  mantle  of  secrecy,  and  pretexted  by  mo- 
tives as  unfounded  as  they  were  absurd.  Now, 
what  says  morality  and  Christianity  to  this  con- 
duct? Certainly,  if  two  individuals  were  en- 
gaged in  strife,  and  two  others  should  part  them, 
and  put  them  under  an  agreement  to  submit  to 
an  amicable  settlement:  and  while  the  settle- 
ment was  going  on,  another  man,  lying  behind 
a  hedge,  should  secretly  instigate  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  break  off  the  agreement  and  renew  the 
strife,  and  promise  to  take  the  fight  off  his  hands 
if  he  did :  what  would  morality  and  Christianity 
say  to  this  ?  Surely  the  malediction  of  all  good 
men  would  fall  upon  the  man  who  had  interfered 
to  renew  the  strife.  And  if  this  would  be  the 
voice  of  all  good  men  in  the  case  of  mere  indi« 
viduals,  what  would  it  be  when  the  strife  was 
between  i  ations,  and  when  the  renewal  of  it  was 
to  involve  a  third  nation  in  the  contest,  and  such 
a  war  as  we  now  have  with  our  sister  republic 
of  Mexico  1  This  is  the  feature  which  stands 
out  in  the  awful  picture :  this  is  the  question 
which  now  presents  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of 
the  civilized  world,  in  judging  the  conduct  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  in  ¥mting  that 
letter  of  the  11th  of  April,  1844,  aggravated  by 
now  throwing  upon  another  the  blame  of  a  war 
for  which  he  then  contracted. 


CHAPTER  CL. 

MB.  FOLK'S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  AND  CABINST. 

This  was  the  longest  address  of  the  kind  which 
had  yet  been  delivered,  and  although  condemned 
by  its  nature  to  declarations  of  general  princir 
pies,  there  were  some  topics  on  which  it  dwelt 
with  more  particularity.  The  blessings  of  the 
Union,  and  the  necessity  of  its  preservation 
were  largely  enforced,  and  not  without  pcnnt, 
considering  recent  manifestations.  Our  titie  to 
the  Oregon  Territory  was  asserted  as  clear  and 
indispuUble,  and  the  determination  avowed  to 
protect  our  settlers  there.  The  sentiments  were 
good,  but  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  avowing 
them  so  positively,  was  quite  questionable,  see- 
ing that  this  titie  was  then  a  subject  of  negotisr 
tioQ  with  Qreat  Britain,  upon  the  harmony  of 
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which  a  declaration  so  podtive  might  have  an 
ill  effect:  and  in  fact  did.  The  return  voice 
from  London  was  equally  positive  on  the  other 
side ;  and  the  inevitahilitj  of  war  became  the 
immediate  crj.  The  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Texas  annexation  resolution  was  dwelt  upon 
with  great  exultation,  and  the  measure  con- 
sidered as  consummated  from  the  real  disposi- 
tion of  Texas  for  the  measure,  and  her  great 
desire  to  get  a  partner  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
which  would  take  its  expenses  and  burdens  off 
her  hands. 

The  cabinet  ministers  were  nominated  and 
confirmed  the  same  day — the  Senate,  as  always, 
being  convened  on  the  4th  day  of  March  for  that 
purpose :  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  William  L. 
Marcy,  of  New  York,  Secretary  at  War  5  George 
Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Postmaster- 
general  ;  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Attorney- 
general.  The  last  was  the  only  one  retained 
of  the  late  cabinet  Mr.  Calhoun  expected  to 
be,  and  desired  it,  to  prosecute,  as  he  said,  the 
Oregon  negotiations,  which  he  had  conmienoed ; 
and  also  to  continue  a  certain  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence with  France,  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, which  he  opened  through  Wm.  R  King — 
greatly  to  the  puzzle  of  the  King,  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  and  his  ministers.  In  place  of  the  State 
Department  he  was  offered  the  mission  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  refused ;  and  the  same  being 
offered  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Pickens,  it 
was  refused  by  him  also :  and  the  word  became 
current,  and  was  justified  by  the  event,  that 
neither  Mr.  Calhoun,  nor  any  of  his  friends, 
would  take  office  under  this  administration.  In 
other  respects,  there  was  some  balk  and  change 
after  the  cabinet  had  been  agreed  upon — which 
was  done  in  Tennessee.  Qeneral  William  0. 
Butler,  the  particular  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
had  been  brought  on  to  receive  the  place  of 
Secretary  at  War.  He  came  in  company  with 
the  President  elect,  at  his  special  request,  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  was  not  spared  to 
stop  at  his  own  house  to  get  his  wardrobe, 
though  in  sight  of  it :  he  was  thrown  out  by  the 
effect  of  a  circuitous  arrangement  of  whic^  Mr. 
Polk  was  the  dupe,  and  himself  the  victim.  In 
the  original  cast  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Silas  Wright, 
ihe  Governor  elect  of  New  York,  and  to  whom 


Mr.  Polk  was  indebted  for  his  ekeikm^nmU 
be  Secretary  of  the  TreaBury.  It  was  oSend  ti 
him.  He  refused  it^  as  he  did  aU  office:  it  wm 
then  intended  for  Mr.  Azaiiah  Flagig^  the  tUe 
and  incorruptible  comptroller  of  New  York,  tk 
friend  of  Wright  and  Van  Buien.  He  wu  n- 
perseded  by  the  same  intrigoe  which  diqiboed 
General  Butler.  Mr.  Bobert  J.  yTaUur  M 
been  intended  for  Attomey-genenl :  hebnnihl 
an  influence  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Polk,  which  cv> 
ried  him  into  the  Treasury.  That  displaced  Mr. 
Flagg.  But  New  York  was  not  a  Stale  to  k 
left  out  <tf  the  cabinet^  and  do  place  could  k 
made  for  her  except  in  the  War  Depaitmk; 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  (Governor  W^ght  vat 
notified  accordingly,  with  the  intimatkui  tht 
\lie  place  belonged  to  one  of  their  friends;  aai 
to  name  him.  They  did  so  upon  the  iosUst, 
and  named  Mr.  Beiyamin  F.  Butler ;  and,  W 
ginning  to  be  a  little  sosfncioos,  and  to  gnnd 
against  all  danger  of  losing,  or  delayii^  tfai 
name  on  the  road,  a  special  messenger  was  dh 
spatched  to  Washington,  to  travel  day  and  w^ 
and  go  straight  to  the  President,  and  depost 
the  name  in  his  hands.  The  messenger  did  so— 
and  was  informed  that  he  wms  fifteen  wmatm 
too  late !  that  the  place  had  been  asrigned  to 
Mr.  Wm.  L.  Marcy.  And  that  was  the  bepa- 
ning  of  the  material  damage  (not  in  Kossoth^ 
sense  of  the  word),  which  Mr.  Polk's  adaainii- 
tration  did  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Goremor  Wrigk^ 
and  their  friends. 


CHAPTER  CLI. 

MB.  BLAIB  AND  THE  QLOBE  6UPKE8SDED  AS  TBI 
ADMINI8TBATI0N  OBQAN :  MB.  THOMAS  BITCBII 
AND  THE  DAILT  UNION  BUBSTITDTKD. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Augost^  1844^  that  a 
leading  citizen  of  South  Carolina^  and  a  don 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun — one  who  had  been  at  tbe 
Baltimore  presidential  convention,  but  not  in  it 
— arrived  at  Mr.  Polk's  residence  in  Tennessee 
had  interviews  with  him,  and  made  known  the 
condition  on  which  the  vote  oi  South  Carofina 
for  him  might  be  dependent  That  conditioB 
was  to  discontinue  Mr.  Blair  as  tbe  oigaa  of 
the  administration  if  he  should  be  elected  Ihi 
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eleotonl  vote  of  the  State  being  in  the  handB 
of  the  General  AsBemblj,  and  not  in  the  people, 
was  disposable  by  the  politicians,  and  had  been 
habituallj  disposed  of  by  them — and  eren  twice 
thrown  away  in  the  space  oi  a  few  years.  Mr. 
Polk  was  certain  of  the  TOte  of  the  State  if  he 
agreed  to  the  required  condition:  and  he  did 
sa  Mr.  Blair  was  agreed  to  be  given  up.  That 
was  propitiation  to  Mr.  Oalhoun,  to  whom  Mr. 
Blair  was  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  inex- 
orable opposition  to  nullification,  and  its  author. 
Mr.  Blair  was  also  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Tyler  be- 
cause of  his  determined  opposition  both  to  him, 
and  to  his  administration.  The  Globe  news- 
paper was  a  spear  in  his  side,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  so ;  and  to  get  it  out  had  been  one 
of  the  anxieties  and  labors  of  his  presidential 
lifob  He  had  exhausted  all  the  schemes  to 
quiet,  or  to  gain  it,  without  success.  A  print- 
ing job  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  been  at 
one  time  given  to  his  office,  with  the  evident 
design  to  soften  him :  to  avoid  that  suspicion 
he  struck  the  harder ;  and  the  job  was  taken 
away  when  partly  executed.  It  now  became 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Polk  to  assist  Mr.  Tyler  in 
silencing,  or  punishing  that  paper ;  and  it  was 
4lone.  Mr.  Tyler  had  accepted  the  nomination 
of  his  convention  for  the  presidency,  and  was 
in  the  field  with  an  array  of  electoral  candidates 
struggling  for  it  He  stood  no  chance  to  obtain 
a  single  electoral  vote :  but  Mr.  Polk  was  in  no 
condition  to  be  able  to  lose  any  part  of  the 
popular  vote.  Mr.  Tyler,  now  fully  repudiated 
by  the  whigs,  and  carrying  democratic  colors, 
and  with  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
federal  government  in  his  hands,  would  take  off 
some  votes — enough  in  a  closely  contested  State 
to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  Mr.  Glay.  Hence 
it  became  essential  to  get  Mr.  Tyler  out  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  Polk ;  and  to  do  that^  the  condition 
was,  to  get  Mr.  Bhdr  out  of  the  way  of  Mr. 
Tyler.  Mr.  Polk  was  anxious  for  this.  A 
friend  of  his,  who  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  his  cabinet,  wrote  to  him  in  July,  that  the 
main  obstacle  to  Mr.  Tyler's  withdrawal  was 
the  course  of  the  Globe  towards  him  and  his 
friends.  Another  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
result  urged  Mr.  Polk  to  devise  some  mode  of 
inducing  Mr.  Tyler  to  withdraw,  and  General 
Jackson  was  requested  "  to  ascertain  the  tn<h 
lives  which  actuated  the  course  of  the  Globe 
towards  Mr,  TSfler  and  his  friends.    These . 


fibcts  ^[)pear  in  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Polk  to  (Gene- 
ral Jackson,  in  which  he  says  to  him :  '*  Tks 
main  object  in  the  way  of  Mr,  TSfler^s  with- 
drawal^ is  the  course  of  the  Globe  towards  himr 
self  and  his  friends.^^  These  communications 
took  place  in  the  month  before  the  South  Caro- 
lina gentleman  visited  Tennessee.  Mr.  Polk's 
letter  to  Ckneral  Jackson  is  dated  the  23d  of 
July.  In  about  as  short  time  after  that  visit 
as  information  could  come  firom  Tennessee  to 
Washington,  Mr.  Tyler  publicly  withdrew  his 
presidential  pretensions !  and  his  official  paper, 
the  Madisonian,  and  his  supporters,  passed  over 
to  Mr.  Polk.  The  inference  is  irresistible,  that 
the  consideration  of  receiving  the  vote  of  South 
Carolina,  and  of  getting  Mr.  Tyler  out  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  Polk,  was  the  agreement  to  displace 
Mr.  Blair  as  government  editor  if  he  should  be 
elected. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  hct,  m  thi^ 
connection,  as  the  phrase  is,  about  which  als9 
there  is  no  dispute ;  and  that  fact  is  this :  on 
the  fourth  day  of  November,  1844,  being  after 
Mr.  Tyler  had  joined  Mr.  Polk,  and  when  the 
near  approach  of  the  presidential  election  au- 
thorized reliable  calculations  to  be  made  on  its 
result,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  by  an  order  from 
the  Treasury  in  Washington,  was  taken  from  a 
respectable  bank  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  was 
safe  and  convenient  for  public  use,  and  transferred 
to  a  village  bank  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  there  was  no  public  use  for  it,  and  where 
its  safety  was  questionable.  This  appears  f^m 
the  records  of  the  Treasury.  Authentic  let- 
ters written  in  December  following  from  the 
person  who  had  control  of  this  village  bank 
(Simon  Cameron,  Esq.,  a  senator  in  Congress), 
went  to  a  gentleman  in  Tennessee,  informing 
him  that  $50,000  was  in  his  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  new  government  organ 
in  Waslungton  City,  proposing  to  him  to  be  its 
editor,  and  urging  him  to  come  on  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose.  These  letters  were  sent  to 
Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  Esq.,  connection  and 
ex-private  Secretary  of  President  Jackson,  who 
immediately  ref\ised  the  proffered  editorship, 
and  turned  over  the  letters  to  General  Jackson. 
His  (Jackson's)  generous  and  high  blood  boiled 
with  indignation  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  sacrifice 
of  Mr.  Blair  for  some  political  consideration ;  for 
the  letters  were  so  written  as  to  imply  a  cogni- 
sance on  the  part  of  Mr.  Polk,  and  of  two  per- 
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Bona  who  were  to  be  members  of  hiB  cabinet ; 
and  that  cognizance  was  strengthened  bj  a  fad 
unknown  to  General  Jackson,  namely^  that  Mr. 
Polk  himscli^  in  due  season,  proposed  to  Mr. 
Blair  to  yield  to  Mr.  Donelson  as  actual  editor 
— ^himself  writing  8ub  roaa;  which  Mr.  Blair 
utterly  refused.  It  was  a  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Blair  in  compliance  with 
his  engagement  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Tyler, 
without  breaking  with  Mr.  Blair  and  his  friends ; 
but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man,  and  with  men, 
who  would  have  no  such  hugger-mugger  work ; 
and  to  whom  an  open  breach  was  preferable  to 
a  simulated  friendship :  General  Jackson  wrote 
to  Mr.  Blair  to  apprise  him  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  to  assure  him  of  his  steadfitst  fHendship, 
and  to  let  him  know  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  was  the  person  to  take 
place  on  the  refusal  of  Andrew  Jackson  Donel- 
in,  and  to  foretell  mischiefs  to  Mr.  Polk  and 
party  if  he  fell  into  these  schemes,  of  which 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker  was  believed  to  be  the 
chief  contriver,  and  others  of  the  cabinet 
passive  instruments.  On  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  he  (General  Jackson)  wrote  to  Mr. 
Blair: 

"  But  there  is  another  project  on  foot  as  void 
of  good  sense  and  benefit  to  the  democratic 
cause  as  the  other,  but  not  as  wicked,  proceed- 
ing from  weak  and  inexperienced  minds.  It  is 
this :  to  bring  about  a  partnership  between  you 
and  Mr.  Ritchie,  you  to  continue  proprietor,  and 
Ritchie  the  editor.  This,  to  me,  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary conception  coming  from  any  well- 
informed  mind  or  experienced  politician.  It  is 
true,  Mr.  Ritchie  is  an  experienced  editor,  but 
sometimes  goes  off  at  half  cock  before  he  sees 
the  whole  ground,  and  does  the  party  great 
injury  before  he  sees  his  error,  and  then  has 
great  difficulty  to  ^t  back  into  the  right  track 
again.  Witness  his  course  on  my  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  how  much  injury  he  did  us 
before  he  got  into  the  right  track  again. 
AxioihQT  faux  paa  he  made  when  he  went  off 
with  Rives  and  the  conservatives,  and  advocated 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public  revenue  special 
deposits  in  the  State  banks,  as  if  where  the 
directory  were  corrupt  there  could  be  any  more 
security  in  special  deposits  in  corrupt  banks 
than  in  genenJ  deposits,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  this  great  absurdity  could  be  beat  out  of 
his  mind. 

'^  These  are  visionary  measures  of  what  I  call 
weak  politicians  who  sugzest  them,  but  who 
wish  to  become  great  by  foolish  changes. 
Polk.  I  believe,  will  stick  by  you  faithfuUy; 
should  ho  not,  he  is  lost;  but  I  have  no  fears 


but  that  he  will,  and  being  infonned  ooofidoh 
tially  of  this  movement,  may  haTe  it  in  his  pow 
to  put  it  all  down.  There  will  be  great  Intijnt 

foing  on  at  Washington  this  winter.''^MBC. 
4  1844.) 

^I  fear  there  are  some  of  our  democrafe 
friends  who  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  pirtBn>- 
ship  of  which  I  wrote  too,  which  ahows  a  vat 
of  confidence,  or  something  worseu  Be  oo  toot 
guard — ^no  partnership ;  you  huTe  the  confidnf 
of  the  greftt  body  of  the  democrats,  and  I  hiM 
no  confidence  in  shifting  politfrianfi " — (l^eom- 
her  21.) 

'^Another  plan  is  to  get  Mr.  Ritchie  intff- 
ested  as  editor  of  the  Globe — all  of  whid  I 

Sve  you  an  intimation  of^  and  which  I  tho«|t 
d  been  put  down.  But  that  any  lea£f 
Democrat  here  had  any  thought  of  beooBi^K 
interested  in  the  Madisonian,  to  make  it  tk 
organ  of  the  administration,  was  such  a  thflig 
as  I  could  not  believe ;  as  common  aeon  it 
once  pointed  out,  as  a  consequence  that  it  woril 
divide  the  democracy,  and  destroy  PoOl'i  ad- 
ministration. Wh)%  it  would  blow  him  v^ 
The  moment  I  heard  it,  I  adopted  such  metsam 
as  I  trust  have  'put  an  end  to  it,  as  I  knov 
nothing  could  be  so  injurious  to  Polk  and  hii 
administration.  The  pretext  for  this  moffiiiit 
will  be  the  Globe's  support  of  Mr.  Wr^ 
Let  me  know  if  there  is  any  truth  in  tkm 
rumor.  I  guarded  Colonel  Polk  against  mf 
abandonment  of  the  Globe.  If  true,  it  wouU 
pUuse  Colonel  Polk  in  the  shoes  of  Mr.  Trkr." 
-~(  February  28, 1845.) 

^  I  have  written  a  long^  candid,  and  tneaStj 
letter  to  Mr.  Polk,  bringing  to  his  view  the 
dilemma  into  which  he  has  got  by  some  bid 
advice,  and  which  his  good  sense  o^ght  to  hive 
prevented.  I  have  assured  him  of  your  unifbim 
declarations  to  me  of  your  firm  support,  and  of 
the  destruction  of  the  democratic  party  if  lie 
takes  any  one  but  you  as  the  executive  oi^gia, 
until  you  do  something  to  violate  that  con- 
fidence which  the  democracy  reposes  in  yoa. 
I  ask  in  emphatic  terms,  wnat  cause  cu  be 
assign  for  not  continuing  your  paper,  the  oi|;id 
that  was  mine  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's,  whose  ad- 
ministration he,  Polk,  and  yon  hmnd  to  hand 
supported,  and  those  great  fundamental  prii- 
ciplcs  you  and  he  have  continued  to  support 
and  have  told  him  firankly  that  you  will  never 
degrade  yourself  or  your  paper  by  submitdBg 
to  the  terms  proposed.  I  am  veiy  skk,  ex- 
hausted by  writing  to  Polk,  and  will  write  joi 
again  soon.  I  can  only  add,  that,  although  bit 
letter  to  Mr.  Polk  is  both  friendly  and  frank,  l 
have  done  justice  to  you,  and  I  hope  he  wiU  mj 
at  once  to  vou,  go  on  with  my  ornn  as  j<m 
have  been  the  organ  of  Jackson  and  Van  Boitn. 
Should  he  not,  I  hav3  told  him  his  late— a 
divided  democracy,  and  all  the  political  diquM 
looking  to  the  succession,  will  annoy  and  croA 
him — Uie  fairest  prospects  of  suoccsifal  ad- 
ministration by  folly  and  Jealousy  lost.  IwmU 
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wiBh  70U  to  infomi  me  which  of  the  heads  of 
th«  Departments,  if  sut,  ire  hostile  to  jrou.  K 
Polk  does  not  look  well  to  his  coarse,  the  diii- 
aions  in  New  York  and  PennsylTania  will  de- 
etroT  him."— (ilpn7  4. 1845.) 

*^  I  wrote  70U  and  toe  President^  on  the  4th 
instantL  and  was  in  hopes  that  my  yiews  would 
cmen  his  eyes  to  his  own  interests  and  union  of 
the  democratic  party.  Bat  firom  the  letters  before 
me,  I  suppose  my  letter  to  the  President  will 
not  prevent  that  evil  to  him  and  the  democratic 
party  that  I  have  used  my  Toioe  to  prevent.  I 
am  too  unwell  to  write  much  to-day.  I  have 
read  your  letter  with  care  and  mudi  interest. 
I  )mew  you  would  neyer  degrade  yourself  by 
dividing  the  editoral  chair  with  any  one  for  any 
cause.  I  well  know  that  you  never  can  or  will 
abandon  your  democratic  principles.  Tou 
cannot,  under  existing  circumstances,  do  an^ 
thing  to  save  your  cnaracter  and  democratic 
principles,  and  your  high  standing  with  all 
classes  of  the  (temocracy,  but  by  selling  out 
jour  paper.  When  you  sell,  have  sood  security 
ibr  the  consideration  money.  Ritchie  is  greatly 
involved,  if  not  finally  broke ;  and  you  know 
Cameron,  who  boasts  that  he  has  $50,000  to 
hivest  in  a  newspaper.  Under  all  existing  cir- 
cumstances, I  say  to  you,  sell,  and  when  you 
do,  I  look  to  a  split  in  the  democratic  ranks ; 
which  I  will  sorely  regret,  and  which  might 
have  been  so  etMy  avoiaed." — (AptHl  7.) 

"  I  have  been  quite  sick  for  several  days.  My 
mind,  since  ever  I  heard  of  the  attitude  the 
President  had  assumed  with  you  as  editor  of 
the  Qlobe, — which  was  the  most  unexpected 
thing  I  ever  met  with, — my  mind  has  been 
troubled,  and  it  was  not  only  unexpected  by  me, 
but  has  shown  less  good  common  sense,  by  the 
President,  than  any  act  of  his  lif&  and  calculated 
to  divide  instead  of  uniting  tne  democracy; 
which  appears  to  be  his  reason  for  urging  this 
useless  and  foolish  measure  at  the  very  threshold 
of  his  administration,  and  when  every  thing  ap- 
peared to  augur  well  for,  to  him,  a  prosperous 
administration.  The  President,  here,  before  he 
set  out  for  Washington,  must  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  secret  counsels  of  some  poUtical 
diques,  such  as  Calhoun  or  Tyler  cliques  (for 
thcnre  are  such  here) ;  or  after  hb  reached  Wash- 
ington, some  of  the  secret  friends  of  some  of 
the  aspirants  must  have  gotten  hold  of  his  ear. 
and  spoiled  his  common  sense,  or  he  never  woula 
have  made  such  a  movement,  so  uncalled  for, 
and  well  calculated  to  sever  the  democracy  by 
calling  down  upon  himself  suspicions,  by  the  act 
of  secretly  favoring  some  of  the  political  cliques 
who  are  looking  to  the  succession  for  some 
fitvorite.  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  on  the  4th, 
telling  him  there  was  but  one  safe  course  to 
pursue — review  his  course,  send  for  you,  and 
direct  you  and  the  Globe  to  proceed  as  the  oigan 
of  his  administration,  sive  you  all  his  oonfl- 
dence,  and  all  would  be  welL  and  end  welL 
J%uu  ike  tubttance;  and  I  had  a  hope  the 


receipt  (^  this  letter,  and  some  others  written 
by  mutual  friends,  would  have  restored  all 
things  to  harmony  and  confidence  again.  I 
rested  on  this  hope  until  the  7th,  when  I  received 
yours  of  the  SOth,  and  two  confidential  letters 
from  the  President,  directed  to  be  laid  before 
me,  fh)m  which  it  would  seem  that  the  purchase 
of  the  Globe,  and  to  get  clear  of  you,  its  editor, 
is  the  great  absorbing  question  before  the  Pres- 
ident. Well,  who  ia  to  be  the  purchcuer  ?  Mr. 
Ritchie  and  M^jor  A.  J.  Donelson  its  editors. 
Q^ery  aa  to  the  latter.  The  above  question  I 
have  asked  the  President  Is  that  renegade 
politician,  Cameron,  who  boasts  of  his  $50,000 
to  set  up  a  new  paper,  to  be  one  of  them  ?  Or 
is  Kncx  Walker  to  be  the  purchaser  1  Who  is 
to  purchase?  and  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?  Is  Dr.  M.  Gwinn,  the  satellite  of  Cal- 
houn, the  great  firiend  of  Robert  J.  Walker  1  a 
perfect  bamurupt  in  property.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  portion  of  the  cabinet  are  support- 
ing and  advising  the  President  to  this  course^ 
where  nothing  but  injury  can  result  to  him  in 
the  end,  and  mvision  m  his  cabinet,  arising  from 
iealousy.  What  political  clique  is  to  be  bene- 
fited? My  dear  nriend,  let  me  know  all  about 
the  cabinet,  and  their  movements  on  this  sub- 
ject How  loathsome  it  is  to  me  to  see  an  old 
friend  laid  aside,  principles  of  justice  and  fiiend- 
ship  forgotten^  and  all  for  the  sake  of  policji — 
and  the  great  democratic  party  divided  or  en- 
dangered for  jioliqi — I  cannot  reflect  upon  it 
with  any  calmness;  every  point  of  it,  upon 
scrutiny,  turns  to  harm  and  disunioiL  and  not 
one  b^ficial  result  can  be  expected  from  it 
I  will  be  anxious  to  know  the  result  If  har- 
mony is  restored,  and  the  Globe  the  oxgan,  I 
will  r^oice;  if  sold  to  whom,  and  for  what 
Have,  if  you  $eU,  the  purchase  money  well 
secured.  This  may  be  tne  last  letter  I  may  be 
able  to  write  you ;  but  live  or  die,  I  am  your 
fiiend  (and  never  deserted  one  from  policy),  and 
leave  my  papers  and  reputation  in  your  keep- 
ing."—(iprS  9.) 

From  these  letters  it  will  be  seen  that  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  after  going  through  an  agony  of 
indignation  and  amazement  at  the  idea  of  shov- 
ing Mr.  Blair  fh>m  his  editorial  chair  and  placing 
Mr.  Ritchie  in  it  (and  which  would  have  been 
greater  if  he  had  known  the  arrangement  for 
the  South  Carolina  vote  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Mr.  Tyler),  advised  Mr.  BUdr  to  sell  his  Globe 
establishment,  cautioning  him  to  get  good 
security ;  for,  knowing  nothing  of  the  money 
taken  from  the  Treasury,  and  well  knowing  the 
insolvency  of  all  who  were  ostensible  payers,  he 
did  not  at  all  confide  in  their  promises  to  make 
payment  Mr.  Blair  and  his  partner,  Mr.  John 
C.Birei^  were  of  the  same  mind.   Otherfrienda 
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whom  they  consulted  (Goyeraor  Wright  and 
Colonel  Benton)  were  of  the  same  opmion;  and 
the  Globe  was  promptly  sold  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  in  a  way  to  imply  rather  an  abandonment 
of  it  than  a  sale — ^the  materials  of  the  office  be- 
ing offered  at  yaloation,  and  the  ^'name  and 
good  will"  of  the  paper  left  out  of  the  transac- 
tion. The  materials  were  valued  at  935,000, 
and  the  metamorphosed  paper  took  the  name  of 
the  '^  Daily  Union ; "  and,  in  fact,  some  change 
of  name  was  necessary,  as  the  new  paper  was 
the  reverse  of  the  old  one. — ^In  all  these  schemes, 
from  first  to  last)  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Bbiir,  the  de- 
sign was  to  retain  Mr.  Rives,  not  as  any  part 
editor  (for  which  he  was  fiir  more  fit  than 
either  himself  or  the  public  knew),  but  for  his 
extraordinary  business  qualities,  and  to  manage 
the  machinery  and  fiscals  of  the  establishment. 
Accustomed  to  trafficking  and  trading  politicians, 
and  fortune  being  sure  to  the  government  editor, 
it  was  not  suspicioned  by  those  who  conducted 
the  intrigue  that  Mr.  Rives  would  refuse  to  be 
saved  at  the  expense  of  his  partner.  He  scorned 
it !  and  the  two  went  out  together. — ^The  let- 
ters from  General  Jackson  show  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  Globe  to  the  country 
and  the  democratic  party  during  the  eight  event- 
ful years  of  his  presidency :  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  on 
learning  what  was  going  on,  wrote  to  Mr.  Rives 
to  show  his  opinion  of  the  same  services  during 
the  four  years  of  his  arduous  administration ; 
and  that  letter  also  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  extinction  of  the  Globe  newspaper — 
that  paper  which,  for  twelve  years,  had  fought 
the  battle  of  the  country,  and  of  the  democ- 
racy, in  the  spirit  of  Jackson :  that  is  to  say, 
victoriously  and  honorably.  This  letter  was 
written  to  Mr.  Rives,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
modest  estimate  of  himself,  was  classed  by 
General  Jackson,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  all  their 
friends,  among  the  wisest,  purest,  and  safest  of 
the  party. 

*  The  Globe  has  run  its  career  at  too  critical 
a  period  in  our  political  history — ^has  borne  the 
democratic  flag  too  steadily  in  the  face  of  as- 
saults upon  popular  sovereignty,  more  violent 
and  powerful  than  any  which  had  ever  preceded 
them  in  this  or  any  other  country,  not  to  have 
made  impressions  upon  our  history  and  our  in- 
stitutions, which  are  destined  to  be  remembered 
when  those  who  witnessed  its  discontinuance  shall 
be  no  more.  The  manner  in  which  it  demeaned 
itself  through  those  perilous  periods,  and  the  re- 


peated triumphs  which  crowned  its  labon^  viD, 
when  the  passions  of  the  day  have  spent  ttdr 
force,  be  matters  of  jast  exultation  to  yon  ai 
to  your  children.  None  have  had  bdter  op- 
portunitiea  to  witness,  nor  more  inierat  n 
observing  your  course,  than  General  Jatkm 
and  myself;  and  lam  very  sure  that  I  cmM 
not,  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  express  myuf 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  cansiancyJkUiilf 
and  ability  with  which  it  was  conducted,  tim 
he  would  sanction  with  his  whole  heart.  He 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  readily  admit  tint  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  difBkmlt,  ifsoc 
impossible,  for  his  administratioii  to  have  m- 
tained  itself  in  its  contest  with  a  monej  power 
(a  term  as  well  understood  as  that  dT  demooit 
and  much  better  than  that  of  whig  at  the  pr^ 
sent  day),  if  the  oormptions  which  were  ii 
those  days  spread  broadcast  through  the  Inglk 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  had  been  able  to  ab- 
vert  the  integrity  of  the  Globe ;  and  I  am  veiy 
certain  that  the  one  over  which  I  had  the  bonr 
to  preside,  could  never,  in  such  an  xvent,  fasn 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  institation  of  an  ii- 
dcpendent  treasury,  without  the  estabhsfameit 
of  which,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tte 
overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stitei 
will  very  soon  prove  to  be  wholly  illusory.  Tke 
Bank  of  the  United  States  first,  and  afterwudi 
those  of  the  States,  succeeded  in  obtainii^  ntp 
jorities  in  both  branches  of  the  national  k^iali- 
ture  fiivorable  to  their  views ;  but  they  coaU 
never  move  the  Globe  from  the  course  wbieb 
has  since  been  so  extensively  sanctioned  by  Uie 
democracy  of  the  nation.  You  gave  to  the 
country  (and  when  I  say  you,  I  desire  to  be  un- 
derstood as  alluding  to  Mr.  Blair  and  yourself) 
at  those  momentous  periods,  the  invaluable  ad- 
vantages of  a  press  at  the  seat  of  the  genenl 
government,  not  only  devoted,  root  and  branck 
to  the  support  of  democratic  principles,  but  in- 
dependent in  fact  and  in  feeling,  as  well  of  bank 
influences  as  of  corrupting  pecuniary  influences 
of  any  description.  The  vital  importance  of 
such  an  establishment  to  the  success  of  oar 
cause  is  incapable  of  exag^ration.  Experieooe 
will  show,  if  an  opportunity  is  ever  aflforded  to 
test  the  opinion,  that,  without  it,  the  prindpks 
of  our  party  can  never  be  upheld  in  their  puritv 
in  the  administration  of  the  federal  goven- 
ment.  Administrations  professedly  \hiai  sup- 
porters may  be  formed,  but  they  will  prove  to 
be  but  whited  sepulchres,  appearing  beaatifol 
outward,  but  withm  full  of  dead  men's  booei 
and  all  uncleanness — Administrations  which,  in- 
stead of  directing  their  best  eflforts  to  adTsnce 
the  welfare  and  promote  the  happiness  of  tlie 
toiling  millions,  will  be  ever  ready  to  lend  i 
favorable  ear  to  the  advancement  of  the  selfish 
few." 


The  Globe  was  boM,  and  was  paid  for,  and 
how  ?  becomes  a  question  of  public  oonoem  to 
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insurer ;  for  it  mm  paid  for  oat  of  piablic  monej 
— ^thoBe  same  $50,000  which  were  remoyed  to 
the  Tillage  bank  in  the  interior  of  PennBjlyania 
hy  a  Treasury  order  on  the  fourth  daj  of  Norem- 
ber,  1844  Three  annual  instalments  made  the 
payment,  and  the  Treasury  did  not  reclaim  the 
money  for  these  three  years ;  and,  though  traTel- 
ling  through  tortuous  channels,  the  sharpsighted 
Mr.  Rives  traced  the  money  back  to  its  start- 
ing point  from  that  deposit.  Besides,  Mr. 
Cameron  admitted  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, that  he  had  furnished  money  for  the  pay- 
ments— an  admission  which  the  obliging  com- 
mittee, on  request,  left  out  of  their  report  Mr. 
Bobert  J.  Walker  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  these  three  years,  and  the  conyiction  was 
absolute,  among  the  close  obserrers  of  the 
course  of  things,  that  he  was  the  prime  con- 
trirer  and  zealous  manager  of  the  arrangements 
which  displaced  Mr.  BUdr  and  installed  Mr. 
Ritchie. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  of  the 
consequences  of  that  change  of  editors,  General 
Jackson  was  prophetic  The  new  paper  brought 
division  and  distraction  into  the  party — ^filled  it 
with  dissensions,  which  eventually  induced  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ritchie ;  but  not  until  he 
had  produced  the  mischiefs  which  abler  men 
cannot  repair. 


CHAPTER    CLII. 

TWENTT-NINTH  CONGRESS:  LIST  OF  MEMBES8: 
FIBST  SESSION:  OBOANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Senatora, 

MiLiNE.— George  Evans,  John  Fidrfield. 

New  Hampshire. — Benjamin  W.  Jenness, 
Charles  G.  Atherton. 

Vermont, — William  Upham,  Samuel  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island. — James  F.  Simmons,  Albert 
C.  Green. 

Connecticut. — John  M.  Niles,  Jabez  W. 
Huntington. 

New  York. — John  A.  Diz,  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son. 

New  Jersey.— Jacob  W.  Miller,  John  L. 
Dayton. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Simon  Cameron,  Daniel 
Sturgeon. 


DxLAWABs.  —  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M. 
ClaytOQ. 

Maryland. — James    A   Pearoe,    Reverdy 

Johnson.  " 

—YlaoiNiA.-— William  S.  Archer,  Isaac  S.  Pen- 
nybacker. 

North  Carolina. — ^Willie  P.  Mangum,  Wil- 
liam H.  Haywood,  jr. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.  Calhoun,  Geoi^ 
McDufBe.  -      

Georgia. — John  McP.  Berrien,  Walter  T. 
Colquitt. 

Alabama. — ^Diz6n  H.  Levris,  Arthur  P.  Ba§^ 
by. 

Mississippi.  —  Joseph  W.  Chalmers,  Jesse 
Speight 

Louisiana.  —  Alexander  Barrow,  Hexury 
Johnson. 

Tennessee. — Spencer  Jamagin,  HopkinB  L. 
Tumey. 

Kentuckt. — James  T.  Morehead,  John  J. 
Crittenden. 
.  Okia — ^William  Allen,  Thomas  Corwin. 

Indllna. — ^Ed.  A.  Hannegan,  Jesse  D.  Bri^t 

Illinois. — James  Semple,  l»dney  Breese. 

Missouri. — David  R  Atchison,  Thomas  H. 
Benton.  -  — 

ARKANSAS.  —  Chester  Ashley,  Ambrose  H. 
Sevier. 

Michigan. — William    Woodbridge,    Lexia^ 
Cass. 
'Florida. — David  Levy,  James  D.  Westcott 

In  this  list  will  be  seen  the  names  of  several 
new  senators,  not  members  of  the  body  before, 
and  whose  senatorial  exertions  soon  made  them 
eminent;— Dix  and  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Jesse  D.  Bright 
of  Indiana,  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan ;  and  to 
these  were  soon  to  be  added  two  others  from 
the  newly  incorporated  State  of  Texas,  Messrs. 
General  Sam  Houston  and  Thomas  F.  Rusk, 
Esq.,  and  of  whom,  and  their  State,  it  may  be 
said  they  present  a  remarkable  instance  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  concord,  neither  having 
been  changed  to  this  day  (1856). 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mainr. — John  F.  Scammon,  Robert  P.  Dun- 
lap,  Luther  Severance,  John  D.  McCrate^  Cullen 
SawteUe,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Hezekiah  W  illiams. 

New  Hampshire. — Moses  Norris,  jr.,  Maoe 
Moulton,  James  H.  Johnson. 

Vermont. — Solomon  Foot,  Jacob  CoUamer, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Paul  Dillingham,  jr. 

Massachusetts.  —  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
Daniel  P.  King.  Amos  Abbot,  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Charles  Hudson,  George  Ashmun,  Julius 
Rockwell,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joseph  Grin- 
neU. 
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Rhods  Island. — Henry  Y.  Cranston,  Lemuel 
H.  Arnold. 

Connecticut. — Jamee  Dixon,  Samuel  D. 
Hubbard,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Truman  Smith. 

New  York. — John  W.  LawrenceL  Henry  L 
Seaman,  William  S.  Miller,  William  B.  Maclav, 
Thomas  M.  Woodruff,  William  W.  Campbell, 
Joseph  H.  Anderson,  William  W.  Woodworth, 
Archibald  C.  Niven,  Samuel  Gordon,  John  F. 
Collin,  Richard  P.  Herrick,  Bradford  R.  Wood, 
Erastus  D.  Culver,  Joseph  Russell,  Hugh 
White,  Charles  S.  Benton,  Preston  King,  Orville 
Hungerford,  Timothy  Jenkins,  Charles  Good- 
year, Stephen  Strong,  William  J.  HouKh,  Horace 
Wheaton,  George  Rathbun,  Samuel  S.  Ells- 
worth, John  De  Mott,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Charles 
H.  CarcolL  Martin  Grover,  Abner  Lewis^  Wil- 
liam A.  Mosely,  Albert  Smith,  Washmgton 
Hunt 

New  Jersey. — James  G.  Hampton,  George 
Sykes,  John  Runk,  John  £d^  William 
Wright 

Pennsylvania. — Lewis  C.  Levin,  Joseph  R. 
LogersoU,  John  H.  CampbelL  Charles  J.  Inger- 
80IL  Jacob  S.  Yost,  Jacob  Erdman^  Abraham 
R.  Mdlvaine.  John  Strohm,  John  Ritter,  Rich- 
ard Brodheao,  jr.,  Owen  D.  Leib,  David  Wihnot, 
James  Pollock,  Alexander  Ramsay,  Moses  Mc- 
Lean, James  Black,  James  Blanchard.  Andrew 
Stemrt,  Henry  D.  Foster,  John  H.  Ewing, 
Cornelius  Darragh,  William  S.  Garvin,  James 
Thompson,  Joseph  Buffington. 

Delaware.— ^lohn  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — John  G.  Chapman,  Thomas 
Perry,  Thomas  W.  LigoiL  William  F.  Giles, 
Albert  Constable,  Edwajrd  Long. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  George  C. 
Dromgoole.  William  M.  Treadway,  Edwanl  W. 
Hubanl,  Snelton.F.  Leake.  James  A.  Seddon, 
Thomas  H.  Bayly,  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  John 
S.  Pendleton,  Henry  Redinger,  William  Tavlor, 
Augustus  A.  Chapman.  George  W.  Hopkins, 
Joseph  Johnson,  William  G.  Brown. 

North  Carolina. — James  Graham,  Daniel 
M.  Barringer,  David  S.  Reid,  Alfred  Dockery, 
James  C.  Dobbin,  James  J.  McKay,  John  R, 
J.  Daniels,  Henry  S.  Clarke,  Asa  Biggs. 

South  Carolina.— James  A.  Black,  Richard 
F.  Simpson,  Joseph  A.  Woodward,  A.  D.  Sims. 
Armistead  Burt,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell 
Rhett 

Georgia. — Thomas  Butler  King,  Seaborn 
Jones,  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  John  H.  Lumpkin, 
Howell  Cobb,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Robt.  Toombs. 

Alabama. — Samuel  D.  Dargin,  Hen^  W. 
Hilliard,  William  L.  Yancey,  Winter  W.  Payne, 
George  S.  Houston,  Reuben  Chapman,  Felix  G. 
McConnell. 

Mi8si8Sit>Pi.  —  Jacob  Thompson,  Stephen 
Adams,  Robert  N.  Roberts,  Jefferson  Davis. 

Louisiana. — John  Slidell,  Bannon  G.  Thibo- 
deaux,  J.  H.  Harmonson,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Ohio. — James  J.  Faran,  F.  A.  Cunningham, 
Robert   C.  Schenck,  Joseph  Vance,  William 


Sawyer  Henry  St  John,  Joseph  J.  McDowdl, 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  Aug;ustu8  L.  PerrilL  Cohnn- 
bus  Delano,  Jacob  Brinkerhoff^  Samuel  F.  Tm- 
ton,  Isaac  Parish,  Alexander  Hamr,  Joecfiii 
Morris,  John  D.  Cummins,  George  Fries,  D.  A. 
Starkweather,  Daniel  R.  Tilden,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  Joseph  M.  Root. 

Kentucky. — Linn  Boyd,  John  H.  McHemy. 
Henry  Grider,  Joshua  F.  Bell,  Bryan  R.  Yoong 
John  P.  Martin^  William  P.  Thomasson,  Gs^ 
rett  Davis,  Andrew  Trumbo,  John  W.  Tl^ 
batts. 

Tennessee. — ^Andrew  Johnson,  William  M. 
Cocke,  John  Crozier,  Alvan  CuUom,  GeocgeW. 
Jones,  Barclay  Martin,  Meri^th,  P.  Gtatij^ 
Lorenzo  B.  Chase,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  113- 
ton  Brown. 

Indiana.— Robert  Dale  Owen,  ThomiB  J. 
Henley,  Thomas  Smith^aleb  B.  Smith,  WA- 
liam  W.  Wick,  John  W .  Dayis,  Edward  W. 
McGaughey,  John  Petit,  Charles  W.  Cathcnt, 
Andrew  Kennedy. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  John  A.  McCkr 
nand  Orlando  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentwoctk 
Stephen  A.  Douglass,  Joseph  P.  Hoge^  Edim 
D.  Baker. 

Missouri.  —  James  B.  Bowlin,  James  H. 
Re]£  Sterling  Price,  John  S.  Phelps,  LeoDiid 
H.  Simms. 

Arkansas. — ^Archibald  YeH. 

Michigan. — Robert  McClelland,  John  & 
Chapman,  James  B.  Hunt. 

The  delegates  from  territories  were : 

Florida. — Edward  C.  Cabell. 
Iowa. — Augustus  C.  Dodee. 
Wisconsin. — Morgan  L.  Martm. 

The  election  of  Speaker  was  readily  dftdM^ 
there  being  a  large  majority  on  the  democratk 
side.  Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  beag 
presented  as  the  democratic  candidate,  nemd 
120  votes ;  Mr.  Samuel  F.  yintcm,  of  Ohio,  re- 
ceived the  whig  vote,  72.  Mr.  Benjamin  JL 
French,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  appointed  ckrk 
(without  the  formality  of  an  election),  by  a  re- 
solve of  the  House,  adopted  by  a  general  vols. 
He  was  of  course  democratic.  The  House  bong 
organized,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hamlii, 
of  Maine,  to  except  the  hour  rule  (as  it  ms 
called)  from  the  rules  to  be  adopted  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  House — ^which  was  lost,  62  to 
143. 
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CHAPTER    OLIII. 

MS.  POLK^  FIRST  ANNUAL  MESSAOE  TO  OON- 
GBE88. 

The  leading  topic  in  the  meBsage  was,  naturally, 
the  incorporation  of  Texas,  then  accomplished, 
and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  of  Mexico— -a 
dissatisfaction  manifested  every  way  short  of  ac- 
tual hostilities,  and  reason  to  believe  they  were 
intended.  On  our  side,  strong  detachments  of  the 
army  and  navy  had  been  despatched  to  Texas 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  ready  for  what- 
ever might  happen.  The  Mexican  minister. 
General  Almonte,  had  left  the  United  States: 
an  American  minister  sent  to  Mexico  had  been 
refused  to  be  received,  and  had  returned  home. 
All  this  was  the  natural  result  of  the  status 
belli  betweeti  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
which  the  incorporation  of  Texas  had  estab- 
lished ;  and,  that  there  were  not  actual  hostili- 
ties was  only  owing  to  the  weakness  of  one  of 
the  parties.  These  tilings  were  thus  stated  by 
the  President : 

"  Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently, 
occupied  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the 
United  States — has  been  marshalling  and  or- 
ganizing armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the 
United  States,  either  by  an  open  declaration,  or 
by  invading  Texas.  Both  the  Congress  and 
convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory. 
to  protect  and  defend  them  against  the  menaced 
attack.  The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation, 
offered  by  the  United  States,  were  accepted  by 
Texas,  the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our 
ovm  country,  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford 
such  protection  and  defence.  I  therefore  deemed 
it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  order 
a  strong  squadron  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  to 
concentrate  an  efScient  military  force  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas.  Our  army  was  or- 
dered to  take  position  in  the  country  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any 
invasion  of  theTexian  territory  wluch  might  be 
attempted  by  the  Mexican  forces.  Our  squad- 
ron in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with 
the  army.  But  though  our  army  and  navy 
were  placed  in  a  position  to  defend  our  own, 
and  the  rights  of  Texas^  they  were  ordered  to 
commit  no  act  of  hostibty  against  Mexico,  un- 
less she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggres- 
sor by  striking  the  first  blow.  The  result  has 
been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no  aggressive  move- 
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ment,  and  our  military  and  and  naval  command- 
ers have  executed  their  orders  with  such  discre- 
tion, that  the  peace  of  the  two  republics  has  not 
been  disturbed." 

T 

Thus  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  countries  * 
were  brought  into  presence,  and  the  legal  state  of 
war  existing  between  them  was  brought  to  the 
point  of  actual  war.  Of  this  the  President 
complained,  assuming  that  Texas  and  the  United 
States  had  a  right  to  unite,  which  was  true  as 
to  the  right ;  but  asserting  that  Mexico  had  no 
right  to  oppose  it,  which  was  a  wrong  assumption. 
For,  in  taking  Texas  into  the  Union,  she  was 
taken  with  her  circumstances,  one  of  which  was 
a  state  of  war  with  Mexico.  Denying  her  right/ 
to  take  offence  at  what  had  been  done,  the  mes- 
sage went  on  to  enumerate  causes  of  complaint 
against  her,  and  for  many  years  back,  and  to 
make  out  cause  of  war  agamst  her  on  account 
of  ii\juries  done  by  her  to  our  citizens.  In  this 
sense  the  message  said : 

"  But  though  Mexico  cannot  complain  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  serious  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  coun- 
tries continue  to  exist,  growmg  out  of-  unr^ 
dressed  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities and  people  on  the  persons  and  pro* 
perty  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  through 
a  long  series  of  years.  Mexico  has  admitted 
these  injuries,  but  has  neglected  and  refused  to 
repair  them.  Such  was  the  character  of  the 
wrongs,  and  such  the  insults  repeatedly  offered 
to  American  citizens  and  the  American  flag  by 
Mexico,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
of  the  5th  April,  1831.  that  they  have  been  re- 
peatedly brought  to  tne  notice  of  Congress  by 
my  predecessors.  As  early  as  the  8th  February, 
1837,  the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
clared, in  a  message  to  Congress,  that  'the 
length  of  time  since  some  of  the  injuries  have 
been  committed,  the  repeated  and  unavailing 
application  for  redress,  the  wanton  character  of 
some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  citizens,  upon  the  officers  and  flag 
of  the  United  -States,  independent  of  recent  in- 
sults to  this  government  and  people  bv  the  late 
extraordinary  Mexican  minister,  would  justify, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  immcoiate  war.'  He 
did  not,  however,  recommend  an  immediate  re- 
sort to  this  extreme  measure,  which  he  declared 
'  should  not  be  used  by  just  and  generous  na- 
tions, confiding  in  their  strength,  for  injuries 
committed,  if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided  \ '  but, 
in  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  proposed  that  another 
demand  be  made  on  Mexico  for  that  redress 
which  had  been  so  long  and  unjustly  withheld. 
In  these  views,  committees  of  the  two  HousM 
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of  Congress,  in  reports  made  in  their  respective 
bodies,  concurred.  Since  these  proceedings 
more  than  eight  years  have  elapsed,  during 
which,  in  addition  to  the  wrongs  then  com- 
plained of|  others  of  an  aggravated  character 
have  been  committed  on  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  onr  citizens.  A  special  agent  was  sent 
to  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1838,  with  full  au- 
thority to  make  another  and  final  demand  for 
redress.  The  demand  was  made ;  the  Mexican 
government  promised  to  repair  the  wrongs  of 
which  we  complained ;  and  idler  much  delay,  a 
treaty  of  indemnity  with  that  view  was  con- 
<duded  between  the  two  powers  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1839,  and  was  duly  ratified  by  both  gov- 
ernments." 

This  ireaXj  of  indemnity,  the  message  went 
<m  to  show,  had  never  yet  been  complied  with, 
and  its  non-fulfilment,  added  to  the  other  causes 
of  complaint,  the  President  considered  as  just 
cause  for  declaring  war  against  her — ^saying : 

"  In  the  mean  time,  our  dtizens,  who  suffered 
great  losses,  and  some  of  whom  have  been  re- 
duced fh>m  affluence  to  bankruptcy,  are  without 
remedy,  unless  their  rights  be  enforced  by  their 
government.  Such  a  continued  and  unprovoked 
series  of  wrongs  could  never  have  been  tolerated 
by  the  United  States,  had  they  been  committed 
by  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe. 
Mexico  was,  however,  a  neighboring  sister 
republic,  which,  following  our  example,  had 
achieved  her  independence,  and  for  whose  suc- 
cess and  prosperity,  all  our  sympathies  were 
early  enlisted.  The  United  States  were  the 
first  to  recognize  her  independence,  and  to  re- 
ceive her  into  the  family  of  nations,  and  have 
ever  been  desirous  of  cultivating  with  her  a 
good  understanding.  We  have,  therefore,  borne 
the  repeated  wrongs  she  has  committed,  with 
great  patience,  in  the  hope  that  a  returning  sense 
of  justice  would  ultimately  guide  her  councils, 
ana  that  we  might,  if  possible,  honorably  avoia 
any  hostile  collision  with  her." 

Tom  by  domestic  dissension,  in  a  state  of 
revolution  at  home,  and  ready  to  be  crushed  by 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican 
government  had  temporized,  and  after  dismissing 
one  United  States  minister,  had  consented  to 
receive  another,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to 
tho  City  of  Mexico.  Of  this  mission,  and  the 
consequences  of  its  &ilure,  the  President  thus 
expressed  himself: 

"  The  minister  appointed  has  set  out  on  his 
mission,  and  is  probably  by  this  time  near  the 
Mexican  capital.  He  has  been  instructed  to 
bring  the  negotiation  with  which  he  is  charged 
to  a  cx>ncIusion  at  the  earliest  practicable  period ; 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  in  time  to  enable 


me  to  communicate  the  result  to  Ccofuesi 
during  the  present  session.  Until  that  result  is 
known,  I  forbear  to  recommend  to  Congress 
such  ulterior  measures  of  redress  for  the  wroi^ 
and  injuries  we  have  so  long  borne,  as  it  would 
have  been  proper  to  make  had  no  such  negotia- 
tion been  instituted." 

From  this  communication  it  was  clear  that  t 
recommendation  of  a  declaration  of  war  wu 
only  deferred  for  the  issue  of  this  misston,  which 
failing  to  be  favorable,  would  immediately  caQ 
forth  the  deferred  recommendation.  TheOrcgoa 
question  was  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Texai 
and  Mexico,  and  like  it  seemed  to  be  tending  to 
a  warlike  solution.  The  negotiatioiis  between 
the  two  governments,  which  had  commenoed 
under  Mr.  Tyler's  administrmtion,  and  continned 
for  some  months  under  his  own,  had  come  to  t 
dead  stand.  The  government  €i  the  United 
States  had  revoked  its  proposition  to  make  tbe 
parallel  of  49  degrees  the  dividing  line  betwcea 
the  two  countries,  and  asserted  the  unqnestioa- 
able  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole,  op 
to  the  Russian  boundary  in  54  degrees  40  min- 
utes ;  and  the  message  recommended  C<»igreai 
to  authorize  the  notice  which  was  to  terminate 
the  joint  occupancy,  to  extend  our  Imwi  to  tlie 
territory,  to  encourage  its  population  and  settle- 
ment ;  and  cast  upon  Great  Britain  the  respon- 
sibility of  any  belligerent  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  might  arise.  Thus,  the  issue  of 
peace  or  war  with  Great  Britain  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  Congress. 

The  finances,  and  the  public  debt,  required  a 
notice,  which  was  briefly  and  satisfiictorily  girea. 
The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  past  year 
had  been  $29,770,000:  the  payments  torn  it 
$29,968,000 ;  and  the  balance  in  the  Treassiy 
at  the  end  of  the  year  five  millbns — leaving  a 
balance  of  $7,658,000  on  hand.  The  nature  of 
these  balances,  always  equal  to  about  one-^Mirth 
of  the  revenue  even  where  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures are  even,  or  the  latter  even  in  some 
excess,  has  been  explained  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  View,  as  resulting  from  the  nature  of  great 
government  transactions  and  payments,  large 
part  of  which  necessarily  go  into  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  year,  when  they  would  be 
met  by  the  accruing  revenue,  even  if  there  wis 
nothing  in  the  Treasury ;  so  that,  in  fiu^t,  the 
government  may  be  carried  on  upon  an  income 
about  one-fourth  less  than  the  expenditare. 
This  is  a  paradox— a  seoning  absurdity,  bat 
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true,  which  erery  animal  statement  of  the  Tre^- 
sory  will  prove ;  and  which  the  legislative,  as 
well  as  the  executive  government,  should  under- 
stand. The  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  public 
debt  (of  which  there  would  have  been  none  had 
it  not  been  for  the  distribution  of  the  land  reve- 
nue, and  the  surplus  fhnd,  among  the  States,  and 
the  absurd  plunges  in  the  descent  of  the  duties 
on  imports  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  com- 
promise act  of  1833),  were  just  and  wise,  sudi 
as  had  been  always  held  by  the  democratic 
school,  and  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
They  were  these : 

^  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  remaining 
unpaid  on  the  first  of  October  last,  was  seven- 
teen millions,  seventy-five  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents. 
Further  payments  of  the  public  debt  would 
have  been  made,  in  anticipation  of  the  period  of 
its  reimbursement  under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  acts 
of  July  twenty-first,  1841,  and  of  April  fifteenth, 
and  of  March  third,  1843,  had  not  the  unsettlea 
state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  menaced  hos- 
tile collision  with  that  power.  In  view  of  such 
a  contingency,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  retain 
in  the  Treasury  an  amount  unusually  large  for 
ordinary  purposes.  A  few  years  ago,  our  whole 
national  debt  growing  out  (^  the  revolution  and 
the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  was  extin- 
guished, and  we  presented  to  the  world  the  rare 
and  noble  spectacle  of  a  great  and  growing  peo- 
ple who  had  fully  discharged  every  obligation. 
Since  that  time  the  existing  debt  has  been  con- 
tracted ;  and  small  as  it  is,  in  comparison  with 
the  similar  burdens  of  most  other  nations,  it 
should  be  extinguished  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period.  Should  the  state  of  the  country  per- 
mit, and  especiall^p-  if  our  foreign  relations  inter- 
pose no  obstacle,  it  is  contemplated  to  apply  all 
the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  as  they  accrue  be- 
yond what  is  required  for  the  appropriations  by 
Congress,  to  its  liquidation.  I  cherish  the  hope 
of  soon  being  able  to  congratulate  the  country 
on  its  recovering  once  more  the  lofty  position 
which  it  so  recently  occupied.  Our  country, 
which  exhibits  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  self- 
government,  in  developing  all  the  sources  of 
national  prosperity,  owes  to  mankind  the  per- 
manent example  of  a  nation  finee  from  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  a  public  debt" 

The  revision  of  the  tariff  was  recommended, 
with  a  view  to  revenue  as  the  object,  with  pro- 
tection to  home  industry  as  the  incident. 


CHAPTER    CLIV. 

DEATH  OF  JOHN  FOBSTTH. 

Like  Mr.  Crawford,  he  was  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
Geoigian  by  citizenship,  republican  in  politics, 
and  eminent  in  his  day.  He  ran  the  career  of 
fedenL  honors — a  member  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Senate,  and  a  front  rank  debater  in  each : 
minister  in  Spain,  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
Presidents  Jackson  and  Van  Buren ;  successor 
to  Crawford  in  his  State,  and  the  federal  coun- 
cils ;  and  the  fast  political  and  personal  friend 
of  that  eminent  citizen  in  all  the  trials  and  for- 
tunes of  his  life.  A  member  of  the  House  when 
Mr.  Crawford,  restnuned  by  his  office,  and  dis- 
abled by  his  calamity,  was  imable  to  do  any 
thing  for  himself,  and  assailed  by  the  imperso- 
nation of  the  execrable  A.  B.  plot,  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  stand  up  for  his  friend ;  and  nobly 
did  he  do  it.  The  examination  through  which 
he  led  the  accuser  exterminated  him  in  public 
opinion — ^showed  every  accusation  to  be  false 
and  malicious ;  detected  the  master  spirit  which 
lay  behind  the  ostensible  assailants,  and  greatly 
exalted  the  character  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Forsyth  was  a  fine  specimen  of  that  kind 
of  speaking  which  constitutes  a  debater,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  effective  speaking  in  legis- 
lative assemblies.  He  combined  the  requisites 
for  keen  debate — a  ready,  copious,  and  easy  elo- 
cution ;  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  argu- 
ment and  wit ;  great  power  to  point  a  sarcasm, 
and  to  sting  courteously ;  perfect  self-possession, 
and  a  quickness  and  clearness  of  perception  to 
take  advantage  of  every  misstep  of  his  advei^ 
sary.  He  served  in  trying  times,  during  the 
great  contests  with  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  heresy  of  nullification,  and  the 
dawning  commencement  of  the  slavery  agitation. 
In  social  life  he  was  a  high  exemplification  of 
refined  and  courteous  manners,  of  polite  conver- 
sation, and  of  affability,  decorum  and  dignity. 
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CHAPTER   CLV. 

ADMISSION  OF  FLORIDA  AND  IOWA 

At  this  time  were  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
by  a  single  bill,  two  States,  which  seem  to  have 
but  few  things  in  common  to  put  them  together — 
one  the  oldest,  the  other  the  newest  territory — 
one  in  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Union,  the 
other  in  the  extreme  southeast — one  the  land 
of  evergreens  and  perpetual  flowers,  the  other 
the  climate  of  long  and  rigorous  winters-one 
maintaining,  the  other  repulsing  slavery.  It 
would  seem  strange  that  two  territories  so  dif- 
ferent in  age,  so  distant  from  each  other,  so 
antagonistic  in  natural  features  and  political  in- 
stitutions, should  ripen  into  States  at  the  same 
time,  and  come  into  the  Union  by  a  single  act ; 
but  these  antagonisms — ^that  is,  the  antagonistic 
provisions  on  the  subject  of  slavery — made  the 
conjunction,  and  gave  to  the  two  young  States 
an  inseparable  admission.  It  happened  that  the 
slave  and  free  States  had  long  before  become 
equal  in  number,  and  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  or  a 
calculation  of  policy  operated  to  keep  them  so ; 
and  for  that  purpose  to  admit  one  of  each  char- 
acter at  the  same  time.  Thus  balancing  and 
neutralizing  each  other,  the  bill  for  their  admis- 
sion was  passed  without  a  struggle,  and  fUmished 
but  little  beyond  the  yeas  and  nays — these  lat- 
ter a  scant  minority  in  either  House — to  show 
the  disposition  of  members.  In  the  Senate  the 
negatives  were  9  to  36  yeas :  in  the  House  48 
to  144.  Numerically  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  were  thus  kept  even :  in  political  power 
a  vast  inequality  was  going  on — the  increase  of 
population  being  so  much  greater  in  the  north- 
em  than  in  the  southern  region. 


CHAPTER  OLVI. 

OREGON  TREATY:  NEGOTIATIONS  COMMENCED, 
AND  BROKEN  OFF. 

This  was  a  pretermitted  subject  m  the  general 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Ashburton  treaty : 
It  was  now  taken  up  as  a  question  for  separate 


settlement  The  British  government  moved  in 
it,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fox,  the  British  minister  in 
Washington,  being  instructed  to  propose  the 
negotiation.  This  was  done  in  Norember,  184^ 
and  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State  nodv 
Mr.  Tyler,  immediately  replied,  accepting  the 
proposal,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  desire  of  hk 
government  to  have  this  territorial  question  im- 
mediately settied.  But  the  movement  stof^ed 
there.  Nothing  further  took  place  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  Fox,  and  the  question  slumbered 
till  1844,  when  Mr.  (since  Sir)  Richard  Paken- 
ham,  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  Britisk 
minister,  and  renewed  thi  ^  reposition  for  opea- 
ing  the  negotiation  to  Mr.  Upshur,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  was  February  24th,  1841 
Mr.  Upshur  replied  promptly,  ,that  is  to  say,  oa 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  accepting  the  pro- 
posal, and  naming  an  early  day  for  receiving  Mr. 
Pakenham  to  begin  the  n^otiation.  Before 
that  day  came  he  had  perished  in  the  disastrooi 
explosion  of  the  great  gun  on  board  the  Prince- 
ton man-of-war.  The  subject  agun  slumbered 
six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Julj 
22d,  was  agun  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
American  government  by  a  note  from  the  Britisk 
minister  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  successor  to  Mr.  Up- 
shur in  the  Department  of  State.  Referring  to 
the  note  received  from  Mr.  Upshur  the  daj  be 
fore  his  death,  he  said : 

"  The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Upshur,  whidi 
occurred  within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  Unt 
note,  the  interval  which  took  place  between  tint 
event  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  lad 
the  urgency  and  importance  of  yarioos  matters 
which  offered  themselves  to  ^roor  attention  im- 
mediately after  your  accession  to  office,  sdB- 
ciently  explain  why  it  has  not  hitherto  been  in 
the  power  of  your  government,  sii^  to  attend  to 
the  important  matters  to  which  1  refer.  Bat, 
the  session  of  Congress  having  been  broogjit  to 
a  dose,  and  the  present  being  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  least  possible  business  is  usuillj 
transacted,  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  ma^  now 
feel  at  leisure  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  subject  At  all  events  it  becomes  my  dotj 
to  recall  it  to  ^our  recollection,  and  to  repeat 
the  earnest  desire  of  her  majesty's  government, 
that  a  question,  on  which  so  much  interest  is 
felt  in  boUi  countries,  should  be  disposed  of  at 
the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  toe  oonns- 
ience  of  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Calhoun  answered  the  22d  of  Augnst, 
declaring  his  readiness  to  begm  the  n^gotiatioB, 
and  fixing  the  next  day  for  takii^  i^  the  sub* 
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ject  It  was  taken  up  aooorcUnglj,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  approved  and  safe  waj  of  con- 
ducting such  negotiations,  that  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
tocol of  every  conference  signed  by  the  two 
negotiators  before  they  separated,  and  the  pro- 
positions submitted  by  each  always  reduced  to 
writing.  This  was  the  proper  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  neglect  and  total  omis- 
sion of  which  had  constituted  so  just  and  so 
loud  a  complaint  against  the  manner  in  whidi 
Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  had  conducted 
their  conferences.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Paken- 
ham  met  seven  times,  exchanged  arguments  and 
propositions,  and  came  to  a  balk,  which  sus- 
pended their  labors.  Mr.  Calhoun,  rejecting  the 
usual  arts  of  diplomacy,  which  holds  in  reserve 
the  ultimate  and  true  offer  while  putting  for- 
ward fictitious  ones  for  experiment,  went  at 
once  to  his  ultimatum,  and  proposed  the  contin- 
uation of  the  parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of 
north  latitude;  which,  after  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  had  been  adopted  by  Gr^t  Britun 
and  the  United  States  as  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween their  possessions,  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  (fixed  as  a  land-mark  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht),  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains— the  United  States  insisting  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  that  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
under  the  terms  of  the  same  treaty.  Mr.  Pak- 
enham  declined  this  proposition  in  the  part  that 
carried  the  line  to  the  ocean,  but  offered  to  con- 
tinue it  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  Columbia  River,  a  distance  of  some  three 
hundred  miles ;  and  then  follow  the  river  to  the 
ocean.  This  was  refused  by  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and 
the  ultimatum  having  been  delivered  on  one 
hand,  and  no  instructions  being  possessed  on  the 
other  to  yield  any  thing,  the  negotiations,  after 
continuing  through  the  month  of  September, 
came  to  a  stand.  At  the  end  of  four  months 
(January  1845)  Mr.  Pakenham,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  his  government,  proposed  to  leave  the 
question  to  arbitration,  which  was  declined  by 
the  American  secretary,  and  very  properly ;  for, 
while  arbitrament  is  the  commendable  mode  of 
settling  minor  questions,  and  especially  those 
which  arise  from  the  construction  of  existing 
treaties,  yet  the  boundaries  of  a  country  are  of 

£2^much  gravity  to  be  so  submitted. 
Mr.  Calhoun  showed  a  manly  spirit  in  pro- 
sing the  line  of  49,  as  the  dominant  party  in 
vue  United  States,  and  the  one  to  which  be  be- 


longed, were  then  in  a  high  state  of  exultation 
for  the  boundary  of  54  degrees  40  minutes,  and 
the  presidential  canvass,  on  the  democratic  side, 
was  raging  upon  that  cry.  The  Baltimore  pres- 
idential convention  had  followed  a  pernicious 
practice,  of  recent  invention,  in  laying  down  a 
platform  of  principles  on  which  the  canvass  was 
to  be  conducted,  and  54-40  for  the  northern 
boundary  of  Oregon,  had  been  made  a  canon  of 
political  &ith,  from  which  there  was  to  be  no 
departure  except  upon  the  penalty  of  political 
damnation.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  braved  Uiis  pen- 
alty, and  in  domg  so  had  acted  up  to  Ms  public 
and  responsible  duty.  •. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  Polk,  elected  under 
that  cry,  came  into  office  on  the  4th  of  March, 
and  acting  upon  it,  put  into  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress a  declaration  that  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  (meaning  up  to  54-40),  was  dear  and 
indisputable ;  and  a  further  declaration  that  he 
meant  to  maintain  that  title.  It  was  certainly 
an  unusual  thing — perhaps  unprecedented  in 
diplomacy — that,  while  negotiations  were  de- 
pending (which  was  still  the  case  in  this  in- 
stance, for  the  last  note  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  Jan- 
uary, dechning  the  arbitration,  gave  as  a  reason 
for  it  that  he  expected  the  question  to  be  settled 
by  negotiation),  one  of  the  parties  should  au- 
thoritatively declare  its  right  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  and  show  itself  ready  to  main- 
tain it  by  arms.  The  declaration  in  the  inaugu- 
ral had  its  natural  effect  in  Great  Britain.  It 
roused  the  British  spirit  as  high  as  that  of  the 
American.  Their  excited  voice  came  thunder- 
ing back,  to  be  received  with  indignation  by  the 
great  democrat^ ;  and  war — ^'inevitable  iror" 
— ^was  the  cry  through  the  land.  The  new  ad- 
ministration felt  itself  to  be  in  a  dilemma.  To 
stand  upon  54-40  was  to  have  war  in  reality : 
to  recede  from  it,  might  be  to  incur  the  penalty 
laid  down  in  the  Baltimore  platform.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  did  me 
the  honor  to  consult  me.  I  answered  him 
promptly  and  fhmkly,  that  I  held  49  to  be  the 
right  line,  and  that,  if  the  administration  made 
a  treaty  upon  that  line,  I  should  support  it. 
This  was  early  in  ApriL  The  secretary  seemed 
to  expect  some  further  proposition  from  the 
British  government;  but  none  came.  The  re- 
buff in  the  inaugural  address  had  been  too  pub- 
lic, and  too  violent,  to  admit  that  government  to 
take  the  initiative  again.    It  said  nothing :  the 
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war  cry  continued  to  rage :  and  at  the  end  of 
four  months  our  goyemment  found  itself  under 
the  necessity  to  take  the  initiative,  and  recom- 
mence negotiations  as  the  means  of  avoiding 
war.  Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of  July,  Mr. 
Buchanan  (the  direction  of  the  President  be- 
ing always  understood)  addressed  a  note  to  Mr. 
Pakenham,  resuming  the  negotiation  at  the 
point  at  which  it  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Calhoun ; 
and,  conforming  to  the  offer  that  he  had  made, 
and  because  he  had  made  it,  again  proposed  the 
line  of  49  to  the  ocean.  The  British  minister 
again  refused  that  line,  and  inviting  a  "  fairer" 
proposition.  In  the  mean  time  the  offer  of  49 
got  wind.  The  democracy  was  in  commotion. 
A  storm  was  got  up  (foremost  in  raising  which 
was  the  new  administration  organ,  Mr.  Ritchie's 
Daily  Union),  before  which  the  administration 
quailed— recoiled— and  withdrew  its  offer  of  49. 
There  was  a  dead  pause  in  the  n^otiation  again ; 
and  so  the  affair  remained  at  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  which  came  together  under  the  loud 
cry  of  war,  in  which  Mr.  Cass  was  the  leader, 
but  followed  by  the  body  of  the  democracy,  and 
backed  and  cheered  on  by  the  democratic  press 
— some  hundreds  of  papers.  Of  course  the 
Oregon  question  occupied  a  place,  and  a  promi- 
nent one,  in  the  President's  message — (which 
has  been  noticed)— and,  on  communicating  the 
foilure  of  the  negotiation  to  Congress,  he  recom- 
mended strong  measures  for  the  security  and 
assertion  of  our  title.  The  delivery  of  the 
notice  which  was  to  abrogate  the  joint  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  citizens  of  the  two 
powers,  was  one  of  these  recommendations,  and 
the  debate  upon  that  question  brought  out  the 
full  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Congress  upon 
the  whole  subject,  and  took  the  management  of 
tbe  questions  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 


CHAPTER    CLVII. 

OBEOON  QUESTION:  NOTICE  TO  ABBOOATE  THI 
ARTICLE  IN  THE  TREATY  FOE  A  JOIST  OCCT- 
PATION:  THE  PRESIDENT  DENOUNCED  IS  TOT 
SENATE  FOR  A  SUPPOSED  LEANINQ  TO  THE 
LINE  OF  FORTT-NINE. 

The  proposition  for  the  line  of  49  having  beet 
withdrawn  by  the  American  gOTemment  on  its 
non-acceptance  by  the  British,  had  appeased  the 
democratic  storm  which  had  been  got  up  agtioR 
the  President;  and  his  reoommendatioo  kr 
strong  measures  to  assert  and  secure  our  titk 
was  entirely  satisfiMtoiy  to  those  who  now 
came  to  be  called  the  Fifty-Four  Forties.  Tk 
debate  was  advancing  yrell  upon  this  queetioi 
of  notice,  when  a  sinister  rumor— only  sinistff 
to  the  extreme  party — ^b^an  to  spread,  that  iht 
British  goyemment  would  propose  49,  and  tint 
the  President  was  fiivorable  to  it.  This  rumor 
was  true,  and  by  way  of  preparing  the  pablic 
mind  for  it)  Mr.  William  H.  Hajrwood,  a  senator 
from  North  Carolina,  both  personally  and  politi- 
cally friendly  to  the  President,  undertook  to 
show,  not  so  much  that  the  line  of  49  was  right 
in  itself^  but  that  the  President  was  not  so  fir 
committed  against  it  as  that  he  could  not  jet 
form  a  treaty  upon  it.    In  this  sense  be — 

^  Took  a  view  of  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  President,  approvinf^of  the  olTer 
of  the  parallel  of  49^  to  Great  Britain,  and 
maintaining  that  there  was  nothing  in  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  President  to  render  it  improper  in 
him  to  negotiate  hereafter  on  that  basis,  not- 
withstanding this  rejection.  He  regarded  the 
negotiation  as  still  open ;  and  he  would  not  do 
the  President  so  much  wrong  as  to  sup^se 
that,  if  we  passed  the  notice,  and  thus  put  into 
his  hand  a  great  moral  weapon,  that  he  could  be 
guilty  of  so  miserable  a  trick  as  to  use  it  to  the 
dishonor  of  his  country  on  the  one  hand,  ur 
to  the  reckless  provocation  of  a  war  on  the 
other.  Believing  that  the  administration  stuod 
conunitted  to  accept  an  ofier  of  a  division  of  the 
territory  on  the  parallel  of  49^ — or  subfitin- 
tially  that — ^he  should  sustain  the  Executire  in 
that  position.  He  expressed  his  eon victioD  thst, 
whatever  might  be  his  individual  opinions,  the 
President — as  General  Washington  did  in  1796 
— ^would  fulfil  his  obligations  to  the  country ; 
that,  whenever  the  interests  of  tbe  oountiy  re- 

auircd  it,  he  would  sacrifice  his  own  opinions  to 
tie  sense  of  his  official  duty.    He  rebuked  the 
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C17  which  had  been  set  up  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  President,  which  placed  him  in 
the  position  of  being  the  mere  organ  of  the  Bal- 
timore convention,  and  declared  that,  if  he  could 
believe  that  the  Executive  would  permit  the 
resolution  of  that  convention  to  overrule  his 
duty  to  his  country,  he  would  turn  his  bade 
upon  him.  Mr.  H.  then  proceeded  to  deduce, 
from  tho  language  and  acts  of  the  Executive, 
that  he  had  not  put  himself  in  a  position  which 
imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  ne- 
gotiate on  the  parallel  of  49^,  should  negotiar 
tion  be  resumed  on  that  basis*  In  this  respect, 
the  President  did  not  occupy  that  attitu<&  in 
which  some  of  his  friends  wished  to  place  him. 
It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Great  Britain 
had  held  occupancy  for  above  forty  years ;  and 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose,  that,  if  we  turn  sud- 
denly upon  her  and  tell  her  she  must  quit,  that 
she  will  not  make  resistance.  And  he  asked 
what  our  government  would  be  likely  to  do  if 
placed  in  a  similar  position  and  reduced  to  the 
same  alternative,  m  one  could  contend  for  a 
moment  that  the  rejection  of  the  offer  of  49°  by 
Great  Britain  released  the  President  from  the 
obligation  to  accept  that  offer  whenever  it  should 
again  be  made.  The  question  was  to  be  settled 
by  compromise;  and,  on  this  principle,  the  ne- 
gotiation was  still  pending.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  negotiation  of  this  kind  could 
be  carried  through  hastily.  Time  must  be  given 
for  communication  with  the  British  government, 
for  proper  consideration  and  consultation  ;  and 
true  politeness  requires  that  ample  time  should 
be  given  for  this  purpose.  It  is  obvious  that 
Great  Britain  does  not  consider  the  negotiation 
terminated,  as  she  would  have  recalled  her  min- 
ister ;  and  the  President  cannot  deem  it  closed, 
or  he  would  have  made  a  communication  to  Con- 
gress to  that  effect  The  acts  of  the  President 
were  not  such  as  to  justify  toy  apprehensions 
of  a  rupture ;  and  from  that,  he  did  not  ask  for 
the  notice  in  order  that  he  might  draw  the 
sword  and  throw  away  ibe  scabbard.  The 
falsehood  of  any  such  charge  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  asked  for  no  enlargement  of  the 
annual  appropriations ;  on  the  other  huid,  his 
estimates  are  rather  diminished.  ELnowing  him 
to  be  honest,  he  (Mr.  H.^  would  acquit  him  of 
any  such  imputation  of  moral  treason,  winch 
would  subject  him  to  the  reprobation  of  man 
and  the  anger  of  his  God.  Mr.  H.  then  referred 
to  the  divisions  which  had  sprung  up  in  the 
democratic  party,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  to 
destroy  ,the  party,  b v  cutting  off  its  heads.  This 
question  of  Oregon  had  been  turned  into  a  party 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  Preeident-mudng. 
He  repudiated  any  submission  to  the  commands 
of  factious  meetings,  got  up  by  demagogues,  for 
the  purpose  of  dictating  to  the  Senate  how  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  felt  thankful  that  North 
Carolina  had  never  taken  this  course.  He  did 
not  regard  such  proceedings  as  indicative  of  that 
true  democracy  whkh,  like  a  potato,  grew  at 
the  root,  and  did  not)  like  the  spurioui  demoo- 


racjT,  show  itself  from  the  blossom.  The  creed 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  directs  the  party 
to  re-annex  Texas  and  to  re-occupy  Oregon. 
Texas  had  been  re-annexed,  and  now  we  are  to 
go  for  the  rt-occupation  of  Oregon.  Now,  Old 
Or^on,  embracing  all  the  territory  on  which 
American  foot  ever  trod,  comprised  merely  the 
valley  of  Willamette,  which  did  not  extend 
above  49° ;  and  consequently  this  portion  was 
all  which  could  be  contemplated  in  the  expres- 
sion "  re-occupation,"  as  it  would  involve  an  ab- 
surdity to  speak  of  re-occupying  what  we  had 
never  occupied.  Referring  to  the  history  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  he  cited  the  impossibility 
of  getting  Texas  through,  until  the  two  ques- 
tions had  been  made  twin  sisters  by  the  Balti- 
more convention.  Then  Texas  passed  the  House, 
and  came  into  the  Senate,  followed  so  doselyby 
Oregon,  that  they  seemea  to  be  akin." 

In  all  this  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  the*  senti- 
ments of  the  President,  personally  confided  to 
him,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  action  in 
conformity  to  theuL  The  extreme  party  sus- 
pected this,  and  had  their  plan  arranged  to  storm 
it  down,  and  to  force  the  President  to  repulse  tho 
British  offer  of  49,  if  now  it  should  be  made, 
as  he  had  been  stormed  into  a  withdrawal  of 
his  own  offer  of  that  line  by  his  own  news- 
papers and  party  in  the  recess  of  Congress. 
This  task  fell  upon  Mr.  Hannegan  of  Indiana^ 
and  Mr.  WilUam  Allen  of  Ohio,  whose  tempera- 
ments were  better  adapted  to  the  work  than 
that  of  their  chie^  Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Hannegan 
began: 

"  I  must  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  obtrud- 
ing myself  upon  your  attention  at  this  advanced 
period  of  the  day,  particularly  as  I  have  already 
occupied  your  attention  on  several  occasions  in 
the  course  of  this  debate.  My  remarks  now. 
however,  vrill  be  very  brief.  Before  I  proceea 
to  make  any  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina — ^the  most  extraordmanr 
speech  which  I  have  ever  listened  to  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life— I  desire,  through  the  Vice 
President,  to  put  a  question  to  hinij  which  I 
have  committed  to  writing.  It  is  this :  I  ask 
him  ff  he  has  the  authority  of  the  President, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  saying  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  his  (the  President's)  wish  to  terminate 
the  Oregon  question  by  compromising  with  Great 
Britain  on  tne  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  ?  " 

To  this  categorical  demand,  Mr.  Haywood 
replied  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic 
for  the  President  to  authorize  any  senator  to 
make  such  a  declaration  as  that  implied  in  the 
question  of  Mr.  Hannegan.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
then  took  up  the  demand  for  the  answer,  and 
said; 
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"I  put  the  question,  and  demand  an  answer 
to  it  as  a  public  right  The  senator  here  has 
assumed  to  speak  for  the  President.  His  speech 
goes  to  the  world ;  and  I  demand,  as  a  public 
right,  that  he  answer  the  question ;  and  if  he 
won't  answer  it  I  stand  ready  to  deny  that  he 
has  expressed  tne  views  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Westcott  of  Florida^  called  Mr.  Allen  to 
order,  for  asking  for  the  opinions  of  the  Presi- 
dent through  a  senator.  The  President  could 
only  conmiunicate  his  opinions  to  the  Senate 
responsibly,  by  message.  It  TK\ild  be  a  breach 
of  privilege  for  any  senator  to  undertake  to  re- 
port such  opinions,  and  consequently  a  breach 
of  order  for  any  senator  to  call  for  them.  In 
this  Mr.  Westcott  was  right,  but  the  call  to 
order  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Allen  ftom  renewing 
his  demand : 

^I  do  not  demand  an  answer  as  any  personal 
right  at  alL  I  demand  it  as  a  publMS  right 
When  a  senator  assumes  to  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent, every  senator  possesses  a  public  right  to 
demand  \na  authority  for  so  doing.  An  avowal 
has  been  made  that  he  is  the  exponent  of  the 
views  of  the  President,  upon  a  great  national 
question.  He  has  assumed  to  be  that  expo- 
nent And  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  for  the  assiunption  1 " 

Mr.  Westcott  renewed  his  call  to  order,  but 
no  question  was  taken  upon  the  call,  which  must 
have  been  decided  against  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood said,  he  denied  the  right  of  any  senator 
to  put  questions  to  him  in  that  way,  and  said 
he  had  not  assumed  to  speak  by  the  authority  of 
the  President.  Then,  said  Mr.  Allen,  the  senator 
takes  back  his  speech.  Mr.  Haywood :  "  Not 
at  all ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  my  speech  takesy 
Mr.  Allen:  "With  the  British."  Mr.  Hanne- 
gan  then  resumed : 

"I  do  not  deem  it  material  whether  the 
senator  from  North  Carolina  gives  a  direct 
answer  to  my  question  or  not  It  is  entirely 
immaterial.  He  assumes — ^no,  he  says  there  is 
no  assumption  about  it — that  there  is  no  mean- 
ing in  language,  no  truth  in  man,  if  the  Presi- 
dent any  where  commits  himself  to  54°  40^,  as 
his  flattering  friends  assume  for  him.  Now,  sir, 
there  is  no  truth  in  man,  there  is  no  meaning  in 
language,  if  the  President  is  not  committed  to 
54°  40'  m  as  strong  language  as  that  which 
makes  up  the  Holy  Book.  From  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  that  in  which  he  became  the  nominee 
of  the  Baltimore  convention,  down  to  this  mo- 
ment, to  all  the  world  he  stands  committed  for 
54°  40'.  I  go  back  to  his  declaration  made  in 
1844,  to  a  committee  of  citizens  of  Cincinnati, 
who  addressed  him  in  relation  to  the  annexa- 


tion of  Texas,  and  he  there  uses  this  langoa^ 
being  then  before  the  country  as  the  dem^ratie 
candidate  for  the  chair  which  he  now  fills. 

"  Mr.  Crittenden.    What  is  the  date ? 

"  Mr.  Hanneoan.  It  is  dated  the  2Sd  cT 
ApriL 

[Mr.  H.  here  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  PoIk*g 
letter  to  the  committee  of  the  citixens  of  Cin- 
cinnati.] 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  went  on  to  quote  fron 
the  President's  message — ^the  annual  mesoge 
at  the  conunencement  of  the  session — to  ahov 
that,  in  withdrawing  his  propOMtion  lor  t 
boundary  on  the  49th  parallel,  he  had  taka  t 
position  against  ever  resuming  it.  He  read  tkk 
paragraph: 

^The  extraorcUnary  and  wholly  iwihni«iMe 
demands  of  the  British  Government,  and  tbe 
rejection  of  the  proposition  made  in  deferenoe 
alone  to  what  had  been  done  by  my  predecessors, 
and  the  implied  obligation  which  their  acts 
seemed  to  impose,  afford  satisfiurtoiy  evidence 
that  no  compromise  which  the  United  Stitei 
ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.  With  this  con- 
viction, the  proposition  of  compromise  which 
had  been  made  and  reiected  was,  by  my  direc- 
tion, subsequently  withdrawn,  and  our  title  to 
the  whole  Oregon  Territ5ry  asserted,  and,  is  is 
believed,  maintained  by  irrefragable  fa^  and 
alignments." 

Having  read  this  paragraph,  Mr.  Hanoei^ 
proceeded  to  reply  to  it ;  and  exclaimed— 

"  What  does  the  President  here  claim  1  Up 
to  54°  40'— eveiT"  inch  of  it.  He  has  assnted 
that  claim,  and  is,  as  he  says,  sustained  by  *  ir- 
refragable facts  and  arguments.'  But  this  is 
not  all :  I  hold  that  the  language  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  the  language  of  the  Pn.^ideot 
of  the  United  States;  and  has  not  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan, in  his  last  communication  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  named  54°  40'  in  so  many  words  ?  He 
has.  The  President  adopts  this  language  as  his 
own.    He  pUmts  hhnself  on  54''  40'.'* 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  proceeded  to  plant  the 
whole  democratic  party  upon  the  line  of  54-40, 
and  to  show  that  Oregon  to  that  extent,  lad 
Texas  to  her  whole  extent,  were  the  watchwordt 
of  the  party  in  the  presidential  election — thit 
both  were  to  be  carried  together;  and  Texts 
having  been  gained,  Oregon,  without  treacfaeiy, 
could  not  be  abandoned. 

"  The  democratic  party  is  thus  bound  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon— every  foot  of  it ;  and  let  the 
senator  rise  in  his  place  who  will  tell  me  in 
what  quarter  of  this  Union — in  what  assembly 
of  democratB  in  this  Union,  pending  the  presi- 
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dential  election,  the  names  of  Texas  and  Oregon 
did  not  flj  together,  side  hy  side,  on  the  demo- 
cratic banners.  Kyery  where  they  were  twins— 
eveiT  where  they  were  united.  Does  the  sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  suppose  that  he,  with 
his  appeals  to  the  democracy,  can  blind  our 
eyes,  as  he  thinks  he  tickled  our  ears  ?  He  is 
mistaken.  ^  Texas  and  Oregon '  cannot  be  di- 
vided; they  dwell  together  in  the  American 
heart.  Even  in  Texas,  I  hare  been  told  the  flag 
of  the  lone  star  had  inscribed  on  it  the  name  of 
Oregon.  Then,  it  was  all  Or^n.  Now,  when 
you  have  got  Texas,  it  means  just  so  much  of 
Oregon  as  you  in  your  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion think  proper  to  ^ye  us.  Ton  little  know  us, 
if  you  think  the  mighty  West  will  be  trodden 
on  in  this  way.'' 

Mr.  Hannegan  then  undertook  to  disclium  for 
the  President  the  sentiments  attributed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Haywood,  and  to  pronoimce  an  anathe- 
ma upon  him  if  the  attribution  was  right 

"  The  senator  in  his  defence  of  the  President, 
put  language  into  his  mouth  which  I  undertake 
to  say  the  President  will  repudiate^  and  I  am 
not  the  President's  champion.  I  wish  not  to 
be  his  champion.  I  would  not  be  the  champion 
of  power.  I  defend  the  right  and  the  right 
only.  But  for  the  President,  I  deny  the  inten- 
tions whicn  the  senator  from  North  Carolina 
attributes  to  him — intentions^  which,  if  really 
entertiuned  by  him,  would  make  him  an  in- 
famous man — ay,  an  infamous  man.  He  [Mr. 
Haywood]  told  the  Senate  yesterdaj^ — unless  I 
grossly  misunderstood  him,  along  with  several 
friends  around  me — *  that  the  President  had  oc- 
casionally Btickings-in,  parenthetically,  to  gratify 
— what  ?— the  ultraisms  of  the  country  and  of 
party ;  whilst  he  reposed  in  the  White  House 
with  no  intentions  of  carrying  out  these  paren- 
thetical stickings-in.'  In  plain  words,  he  repre- 
sents the  President  as  parenthetically  stidking 
in  a  few  hollow  and  false  words  to  cajole  the 
'ultraisms  of  the  country?'  What  is  this, 
need  I  ask,  but  charging  upon  the  President 
conduct  the  most  vile  and  infamous  ?  If  this 
all^ation  be  true,  these  intentions  of  the  Presi- 
dent must  sooner  or  later  come  to  light,  and 
when  brought  to  light,  what  must  follow  but 
irretrievable  disgrace  ?  So  long  aa  on^  human 
eve  remains  to  linger  on  the  page  of  history, 
the  story  of  his  abasement  will  be  read,  sending 
him  and  his  name  together  to  an  infamy  so  pro- 
found, a  damnation  so  deep,  that  the  hand  of 
resurrection  will  never  be  able  to  driff  him 
forth." 

Mr.  Mangum  called  Mr.  Hann^an  to  order : 
Mr.  Haytood  desired  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed,  which  he  did,  disclaiming  all 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Haywood,  and  concluded  with 
saying ;  that,  **  so  fiur  as  the  whole  tone,  spirit, 


and  meaning  of  the  remarks  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  concerned,  if  they  speak 
the  language  of  James  K.  Polk,  then  James  K. 
Polk  has  spoken  words  of  falsehood  with  the 
tongue  of  a  serpent" 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  came  to  the  relief  of 
the  President  and  Mr.  Haywood  in  a  temperate 
and  well-considered  speech,  in  which  he  showed 
he  had  had  great  apprehension  of  war — that  this 
apprehension  was  becoming  less,  and  that  he 
deemed  it  probable,  and  right  and  honorable  in 
itself  that  the  President  should  meet  the 
British  on  the  line  of  49  if  they  should  come 
to  it ;  and  that  line  would  save  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  United  States,  and  the  peace  and 
honor  of  the  country. 

"It  is  with  unaffected  embarrassment  I  rise 
to  address  the  Senate  on- the  subject  now  under 
consideration ;  but  its  great  importance  and  the 
momentous  issues  involved  in  its  final  settle- 
ment are  such  as  compel  me,  notwithstanding 
my  distrust  of  my  own  ability  to  be  useful  to 
my  country,  to  make  the  attempt  We  have 
all  felt  that,  at  one  time  at  least  (I  trust  that 
time  is  now  past),  we  were  in  immment  danger 
of  war.  From  the  moment  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deemed  it  right  and  becoming,  in 
the  outset  of  his  official  career,  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  our  title  to  Oregon  was  clear 
and  unquestionable,  down  to  the  period  of  his 
message  to  Congress  in  December  last,  when 
he  reiterated  the  declaration,  I  could  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  that  war  should  be  averted. 
That  apprehension  was  rendered  much  more  in- 
tense from  the  character  of  the  debates  else- 
where, as  well  as  from  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  President's  political  friends  within  this 
chamber.  I  could  not  but  listen  with  alarm 
and  dismay  to  what  fell  from  the  very  distin- 
guished and  experienced  senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Cass)  at  an  early  period  of  this  debate ; 
to  what  I  heard  from  the  senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hannegan) ;  and,  above  all,  to  what  was 
said  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who,  in  my  simplicity,  I  supposed  must 
necessarily  be  apprised  of  the  views  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  foreign  concerns  of  the 
country.  Supposing  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  what  it  was  represented  to  be  by 
each  and  all  of  the  three  senators,  I  could  not 
imagine  how  it  could  be  possible  that  the  most 
direful  of  all  human  calamities,  war,  was  to  be 
avoided ;  and  I  was  accordingly  prepared  to  say, 
on  the  hypothesis  of  the  fact  assumed  by  the 
senator  fi^om  Michigan,  that  war  was  inevitable ; 
— to  use  his  own  paraphrase  of  his  own  term, 
whiclL  it  would  appear,  has  got  out  of  fiivor 
with  himself—*  war  must  come.' 

^  What  did  they  represent  to  be  the  condition 
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of  the  nation  ?  I  speak  now  more  particularly 
of  the  last  two  senators,  from  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Thej  told  us  that  negotiation  was  at  an  end ; 
that  we  were  now  thrown  back  on  our  original 
rights;  that,  by  these  original  rights,  as  had 
b^n  officially  announced,  our  title  to  tne  whole 
country  was  beyond  all  question :  and  that  the 
national  honor  must  be  forfeited,  if  that  title 
should  not  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms.  I 
felt  that  he  must  have  been  a  careless  and  a 
profitless  reader  of  English  history  who  could 
mdulge  the  hope  that  if  such  was  to  be  the 
course  and  conduct  or  this  country,  war  was 
not  inevitable.  Then,  in  addition  to  my  own 
opinion,  when  I  heard  it  admitted  by  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  Michigan,  with  that  perfect 
candor  which  always  distinguishes  him  on  this 
floor,  that,  in  his  opinion,  England  would  never 
recede,  I  felt  that  war  was  inevitable. 

^  I  now  rejoice  in  hoping  and  believing,  from 
what  I  have  subsequently  heard,  that  the  fears 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  my  own  apprehensions, 
were,  as  I  think,  unfounded.  Since  then,  the 
statesmanlike  view  taken  by  the  senator  from 
New  York  who  first  addressed  us  (Mr.  DixV 
and  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton), 
to  whom  this  whole  question  is  as  familiar  as  a 
household  term — and  the  spirit  of  peace  which 
breathed  in  their  every  word — have  fully  satis- 
fied me  that,  so  far  as  depends  upon  them^  a 
fair  and  liberal  compromise  of  our  difficulties 
would  not  be  in  want  of  willing  and  zealous  ad- 
vocates. 

**  And  this  hope  has  been  yet  more  strength- 
ened by  the  recent  speech  of  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood),  not  now  in  his 
place.  Knowing,  as  I  thought  I  did,  the  inti- 
mate relations,  both  personal  and  political, 
which  that  senator  bore  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
— ^knowing,  too,  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  it  was  his  special  duty  to 
become  informed  in  regard  to  all  matters  hav- 
ing a  bearing  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  I  did  not  doubt,  and  I  do  not  now 
doubt,  that  in  every  thing  he  said  as  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  to  accept,  if  offered 
by  the  British  government,  the  same  terms 
which  he  had  himself  proposed  in  July  last, 
the  reasonable  inference  was,  that  such  an  offer, 
if  made,  would  bo  accepted.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  because  I  did  not  so  understand  the  senator, 
that,  in  addressing  this  body  with  regard  to  the 
opinions  or  purposes  of  the  President,  he  spoke 
by  any  express  or  delegated  authority.  But  I 
do  mean  to  say,  that  I  have  no  doubtfrom  his 
knowledge  of  the  general  views  of  the  President, 
as  expressed  in  his  message,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive,  that  when  he  announced  to  us  that 
the  President  would  feel  himself  in  honor  bound 
to  accept  his  own  offer,  if  now  reciprocated  by 
Great  Britain,  he  spoke  that  which  he  knew  to 
be  true.  And  this  opinion  was  yet  more 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  what  I  found 


to  be  the  effect  of  his  speech  on  the  two  i 
tors  I  have  named— the  leaders,  if  they  vffi 
permit  me  to  call  them  so,  of  the  oltraL^te  oi 
this  subject — I  moan  the  senator  from  Indiua 

!Mr.  Hannegan),  and  the  senator  from  ObiD 
Mr.  Allen).  He  was  an  undiscemiog  vitnesi 
of  the  scene  which  took  place  in  this  dumber 
immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  seutor 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood),  wbo 
must  not  have  seen  that  those  two  scnaton 
had  consulted  together  with  the  Tiew  of  a£ce^ 
taining  how  far  i£e  senator  from  North  CiroliDi 
spoke  by  authority,  and  that  the  result  of  thdr 
consultation  was  a  determination  to  catcchiie 
that  senator ;  and  the  better  to  avoid  all  wO' 
take,  that  they  reduced  their  interrogatoir  to 
writing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  propomiikd 
to  him  by  the  senator  from  Indiuia  CSU,  Hao- 
negan) ;  and  if  it  was  not  answered,  tliat  it  w 
then  to  be  held  as  constroctiTely  answeral  by 
the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen).  What  tbe 
result  of  the  manoeuvre  was  I  kave  it  to  U» 
Senate  to  decide;  but  this  I  will  venture  to  »r 
that  in  the  keen  encounter  of  wits,  to  whidi 
their  colloquy  led,  the  two  senators  who  con* 
menced  it  got  rather  the  worst  of  the  ooa- 
test.  My  hope  and  belief  has  been  yet  fnrthet 
strengthened  oy  what  has  not  since  happened; 
I  mean  my  belief  in  the  pacific  Tiews  of  tk 
Chief  Magistrate.  The  speech  of  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  made  on  Thoi^r. 
and  though  a  week  has  nearly  elapsed  since  dot 
time,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  soticitode 
of  both  those  senators,  and  their  evident  desire 
to  set  the  public  right  on  that  subject  we  haie. 
from  that  day  to  ims,  heard  from  neidieroftbe 
gentlemen  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  coo- 
struction  dven  to  the  message  by  the  fenator 
f^om  North  Carolina  was  not  a  true  cme.'' 

Mr.  Johnson  continued  bis  speech  on  the 
merits  of  the  question — ^the  true  line  whidi 
should  divide  the  British  and  American  posses- 
sions beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  pheed 
it  on  the  parallel  of  49^  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  conformity  with  the  opinioBS 
and  diplomatic  instructions  of  Mr.  Jeflefsoa 
who  had  acquired  Louisiana  and  sent  an  eipe- 
dition  of  discovery  to  the  Pacific  Qoean.  tod 
had  well  studied  the  whole  question  of  our  ttt^ 
ritorial  rights  in  that  quarter.  Mr.  Benton  did 
not  speak  in  this  incidental  debate,  but  he  knrv 
that  Mr.  Haywood  spoke  with  a  knowledge  «f 
the  President's  sentiments,  and  according  to  his 
wishes,  and  to  prepare  the  countrj  for  a  trearr 
upon  49^.  lie  knew  this^  because  he  was  ii 
consultation  with  the  President^  and  vat  to 
speak  for  the  same  purpose,  and 'was  ui;ged  by 
]  him  to  speak  immediately  in  consequence  of  the 
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attempt  to  crash  Mr.  Hajwood — the  first  of  his 
friends  who  had  given  any  intimation  of  his 
Tiews,  Mr.  Benton,  therefore,  at  an  early  day, 
spoke  at  large  upon  the  question  when  it  took 
another  form — that  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  ter- 
ritorial goTemment  for  Or^on ;  some  extracts 
from  which  constitute  the  next  chapter. 


CHAi^TER    CLVIII. 

OREGON  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENT :  BOUNDA- 
RIES  AND  HISTORY  OP  THE  CX)UNTRY:  PRA- 
ZER'S  RIVER :  TREATY  OP  UTRECHT :  MR.  BEN- 
TON'S SPEECH :  EXTRACTS. 

Mb.  Benton  then  addressed  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  proposes 
to  extend  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  all  our  territories  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  without  saying  what 
is  the  extent  and  what  are  the  limits  of  this 
'  territory.  This  is  wrong,  in  my  opinion.  We 
ought  to  define  the  limits  within  which  our 
agents  are  to  do  such  acts  as  this  bill  contem- 
plates, otherwise  we  commit  to  them  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  which  we  find  too  hard  for 
ourselves.  This  indefinite  extension  of  autho- 
rity, in  a  case  which  requires  the  utmost  pre- 
cision, forces  me  to  speak,  and  to  give  my 
opinion  of  the  true  extent  of  our  territories  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  delayed 
doing  this  during  the  whole  session,  not  from 
any  desire  to  conceal  my  opinions  (which,  in 
fact,  were  told  to  all  that  asked  for  them),  but 
because  I  thought  it  the  business  of  negotiation, 
not  of  legislation,  to  settle  these  boundaries  I 
wuted  for  negotiation:  but . negotiation  lags, 
while  events  go  forward ;  and  now  we  are  in 
the  process  of  acting  upon  measures,  upon  the 
adoption  of  which  it  may  no  longer  be  in  the 
power  either  of  negotiation  or  of  legislation  to 
control  the  events  to  which  they  may  give  rise. 
The  bill  before  us  is  without  definition  of  the 
territory  to  be  occupied.  And  why  this  vague- 
ness in  a  case  requiring  the  utmost  precision  1 
Why  not  define  the  boxmdaries  of  these  territo- 
ries 1  Precisely  because  we  do  not  know  them ! 
And  this  presents  a  case  which  requires  me  to 
wait  no  longer  for  negotiation,  but  to  come  for- 
ward with  my  own  opinions,  and  to  do  what  I 


can  to  prevent  the  evils  of  vague  and  indefinite 
legislation.  My  object  will  be  to  show,  if  I  can, 
the  true  extent  and  nature  of  our  territorial 
claims  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a 
view  to  just  and  wise  decisions ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  I  shall  endeavor  to  act  upon  the  great 
maxim,  "  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right — sub- 
mit to  nothing  that  is  wrong."  . 

It  is  my  ungracious  task,  in  attempting  to  act 
upon  this  maxim,  to  commence  by  exposing  er- 
ror at  home,  and  endeavoring  to  clear  up  some 
great  mistakes  under  which  the  public  mind 
has  labored. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  two  years,  and  the 
assumption  has  been  made  the  cause  of  all  the 
Oregon  excitement  of  the  country,  that  we  have 
a  dividing  line  with  Russia,  made  so  by  the 
convention  of  1824,  along  the  parallel  of  54^  40', 
from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountams,  up  to 
which  our  title  is  good.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. No  such  line  was  ever  established ;  and 
so  fitf  as  proposed  and  discussed,  it  was  pro- 
posed and  discussed  as  a  northern  British,  and 
not  as  a  northern  American  line.  The  public 
treaties  will  prove  there  is  no  such  line ;  docu- 
ments will  prove  that,  so  far  as  54^  40',  from 
the  sea  to  the  mountains,  was  ever  proposed  as 
a  northern  boundary  for  any  power,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  us  for  the  British,  and  not  for  our- 


To  make  myself  intelligible  in  what  I  shall 
say  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  epoch  of  the  Russian  convention  of  1824, 
and  to  recall  the  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  that  convention  grew. 
The  circumstances  were  these:  In  the  year 
1821  the  Emperor  Alexander,  acting  upon  a 
leading  idea  of  Russian  policy  (in  relation  to 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean)  firom  the  time  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  undertook  to  treat  that  ocean  as 
a  close  sea,  and  to  exercise  municipal  authority 
over  a  great  extent  of  its  shores  and  waters. 
In  September  of  that  year,  the  emperor  issued 
a  decree,  bottomed  upon  this  pretension,  assum- 
ing exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over 
both  shores  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
over  the  high  seas,  in  front  of  each  coast,  to  the 
extent  of  one  hundred  Italian  miles,  from  Behr- 
tng's  Straits  down  to  latitude  fifty-one,  on 
the  American  coast,  and  to  forty-five  on  the 
Asiatic;  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  con- 
fiscation upon  all  ships,  of  whatsoever  nation, 
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that  should  approach  the  coasts  within  the  in- 
terdicted distances.  This  was  a  very  startling 
decree.  Coming  from  a  feeble  nation,  it  would 
have  been  smiled  at ;  coming  from  Russia,  it 
gare  uneasiness  to  all  nations. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  har- 
ing  the  largest  commerce  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  as  having  large  territorial  claims  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  were  the  first 
to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  send  remonstrances  to 
St.  Petersburg  against  the  formidable  ukase. 
They  found  themselves  suddenly  thrown  to- 
gether, and  standing  side  by  side  in  this  new 
and  portentous  contest  with  Russia.  They  re- 
monstrated in  concert,  and  here  the  wise  and 
pacific  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  dis- 
played itself  in  the  most  prompt  and  honorable 
manner.  He  immediately  suspended  the  ukase 
(which,  in  fact,  had  remained  without  execu- 
tion), and  invited  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  unite  with  Russia  in  a  convention  to 
settle  amicably,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
venience, all  Hie  questions  between  them,  and 
especially  their  respective  territorial  claims  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  This  mag- 
nanimous proposition  was  immediately  met  by 
the  two  powers  in  a  corresponding  spirit ;  and, 
the  ukase  being  voluntarily  relinquished  by  the 
emperor,  a  convention  was  quickly  signed  by 
Russia  with  each  power,  settling,  so  far  as  Rus- 
sia was  concerned,  with  each,  all  their  territo- 
rial claims  in  North-west  America.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  had  proposed  that  it  should  be 
'  a  joint  convention  of  the  three  powers — a  tri- 
partite convention — settling  the  claims  of  each 
and  of  all  at  the  san^e  time ;  and  if  this  wise 
suggestion  had  been  followed,  all  the  subse- 
quent and  all  the  present  difficulties  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with  re- 
spect to  this  territory,  would  have  been  entire- 
ly avoided.  But  it  was  not  followed :  an  act 
of  our  own  prevented  it  After  Great  Britain 
had  consented,  the  non-colonization  principle — 
the  principle  of  non-colonization  in  America  by 
any  European  power — was  promulgated  by  our 
government,  and  for  that  reason  Great  Britain 
chose  to  treat  separately  with  each  power,  and 
BO  it  was  done. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  treated 
separately  with  Russia,  and  with  each  other ; 
and  each  came  to  agreements  with  Russia,  but 
to  none  among  themselves.     The  agreements 


with  Russia  were  contained  in  two  conventions, 
signed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  words,  limiting  the  territorial  claim 
of  Russia  to  54°  40',  confining  her  to  the  coKts 
and  islands,  and  leaving  the  continent,  oot  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  divided  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britam,  bj  u 
agreement  between  themaelvea.  The  emperor 
finished  up  his  own  bosiness  and  quit  the  oon- 
oem.  In  fsct,  it  would  seem,  from  the  promp- 
titude, moderation,  and  fkimess  with  whidi  he 
adjusted  all  difierenoes  both  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  his  only  oijeet 
of  issuing  the  alarming  ukase  of  1821  wis  to 
bring  those  powers  to  a  settlement;  actiif 
upon  the  homely,  but  wise  "^-'rim^  that  dioft 
settlements  make  long  friends. 

Well,  there  is  no  such  line  as  54^  40*;  aad 
that  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  quiet  the  ex- 
citement which  has  been  got  np  about  it  Bvt 
there  is  more  to  come.  I  set  out  with  njiit 
that  although  this  fifty-four  forty  was  never  es* 
tablished  as  a  northern  boundary  for  the  United 
States,  yet  it  was  proposed  to  be  established  u 
a  northern  boundary,  not  for  ns,  but  for  Gntt 
Britain — and  that  proposal  was  made  to  Gnit 
Britain  by  ourselves.  This  must  sound  like  t 
strange  statement  in  the  ears  of  the  fiAy-lbia^ 
forties;  but  it  is  no  more  strange  than  true; 
and  after  stating  the  hcts^  I  mean  to  prcre 
theuL  The  plan  of  the  United  States  at  tbat 
time  was  this :  That  each  of  the  three  powfB 
(Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  State«) 
having  claims  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, should  divide  the  coantry  between  them, 
each  taking  a  third.  In  this  plan  of  partition, 
each  was  to  receive  a  share  of  the  continent 
from  the  sea  to  the  JElocky  Mountains,  Rom 
taking  the  northern  slice,  the  United  States  the 
southern,  and  Great  Britain  the  centre,  witk 
fifty-four  forty  for  her  northern  boundary,  lad 
forty-nine  for  her  southern.  The  documeot 
from  which  I  now  read  will  say  fifty-one;  hit 
that  was  the  first  offe]>-lbrty-nine  was  the  ml 
one,  as  I  will  hereafter  show.  This  wai  oir 
plan.  The  moderation  of  Russia  defeated  it. 
That  power  had  no  settlements  on  that  pin 
of  the  continent,  and  rejected  the  cootincfltil 
share  which  we  offered  her.  She  limited  her 
self  to  the  coasts  and  islands  where  she  had  let- 
tlements.  and  left  Great  Britain  aad  the  United 
States  to  share  the  continent  between  them- 
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seWes.  But  before  this  was  known,  we  had 
proposed  to  her  fiftj-four  forty  for  the  Russian 
southern  boundary,  and  to  Great  Britain  the 
same  for  her  northern  boundary.  I  say  fifty- 
four  forty ;  for,  although  the  word  in  the  prop- 
osition was  fifty-five,  yet  it  was  on  the  princi- 
ple which  gave  fifty-four  forty — namely,  run- 
ning from,  the  south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  supposed  to  be  in  fifty-five,  but  found  to 
have  a  point  to  it  running  down  to  fifty-four 
forty.  Wo  proposed  this  to  Great  Britain. 
She  refused  it,  saying  she  would  establish  her 
northern  boundary  with  Russia,  who  was  on 
her  north,  and  not  with  the  United  States,  who 
was  on  her  south.  This  seemed  reasonable; 
and  the  United  States  then,  and  not  until  then, 
relinquished  the  business  of  pressing  fifty-four 
forty  upon  Great  Britain  for  her  northern 
boundaiy.  The  proof  is  in  the  executive  docu- 
ments. Here  it  is — a  despatch  from  Mr.  Rush, 
our  minister  in  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  dated  December  19, 1823. 

(The  despatch  read.) 

Here  is  the  offer,  in  the  most  explicit  terms, 
in  1823,  to  make  fifty-five,  which  was  in  fact 
fifty-four  forty,  the  northern  boundary  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  here  is  her  answer  to  that  propo- 
sition. It  is  the  next  paragraph  in  the  same 
despatch  from  Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Adams. 

(The  answer  read.) 

This  was  her  answer,  refusing  to  take,  in 
1823,  as  a  northern  boundary  coming  south  for 
quantity,  what  is  now  prescribed  to  her,  at  the 
peril  of  war,  for  a  southern  boundary,  with 
nothing  north ! — for,  although  the  fact  happens 
to  be  that  Russia  is  not  there,  bounding  us  on 
the  north,  yet  that  makes  no  difference  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  Fifty-four-Forties,  who  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so ;  and,  on  that  belief  are  ready 
to  fight  Their  notion  is,  that  we  go  jam  up  to 
54^  40^,  and  the  Russians  come  jam  down  to 
the  same,  leaving  no  place  for  the  British  lion 
to  put  down  a  paw,  although  that  paw  should 
be  no  bigger  than  the  sole  of  the  dove's  foot 
which  sought  a  resting-place  from  Noah's  ark. 
This  must  seem  a  little  strange  to  British 
statesmen,  who  do  not  grow  so  &st  as  to  leave 
all  knowledge  behind  them.  They  remember 
that  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet — the  Presi- 
dent and  cabinet  who  acquired  the  Spanish  title 
under  wluch  we  now  propose  to  squeese  them 
oat  of  the  continent— actually  oflfored  them  six 


d^rees  of  latitude  in  that  very  place ;  and  they 
will  certainly  want  reasons  for  this  so  mudi 
compression  now,  where  we  offered  them  so 
much  expansion  then.  These  reasons  cannot 
be  given.  There  is  no  boundary  at  54^  40'; 
and  so  fiir  as  we  proposed  to  make  it  one,  it  was 
for  the  British  and  not  for  ourselves ;  and  so 
ends  this  redoubtable  line,  up  to  which  all  true 
patriots  were  to  march !  and  marching,  fight ! 
and  fighting,  die !  if  need  be !  singing  all  the 
while,  with  Horace — 

**Diilo6  et  daeorom  flit  pro  pttrli  moil** 

I  come  to  the  line  of  Utrecht,  the  existence 
of  which  is  denied  upon  this  fioor  by  senators 
whose  fate  it  seems  to  be  to  assert  the  existence 
of  a  line  that  is  not,  and  to  deny  the  existence 
of  one  that  is.  A  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
State  has  compiled  a  volume  of  voyages  and  of 
treaties,  and,  undertaking  to  set  the  world  right, 
has  denied  that  commissioners  ever  met  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  fixed  boundaries  be- 
tween the  British  northern  and  French  Canadian 
possessions  in  North  America.  That  denial  has 
been  produced  and  accredited  on  this  fioor  by  a 
senator  in  his  place  (Mr.  Cass) ;  and  this  pro- 
duction of  a  blundering  book,  with  this  sena- 
torial endorsement  of  its  blunder,  lays  me  un- 
der the  necessity  of  correcting  a  third  error 
which  the  "fifty-four-forties"  hug  to  their 
bosom,  and  the  correction  of  which  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  the  vindication  of  history,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  political  right,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Senate  firom  the  suspicion  of  ignorance. 
I  affirm  that  the  line  was  established ;  that  the 
commissioners  met  and  did  their  work ;  and  that 
what  they  did  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
powers  interested  fi-om  the  year  1713  down  to 
the  present  time. 

In  the  year  1805,  being  the  second  year  alter 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson 
sent  ministers  to  Madrid  (Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Charles  Pinckney)  to  adjust  the  southern  and 
southwestern  boundaries  with  her;  and,  in 
doing  so,  the  prindples  which  had  governed  the 
settlement  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
same  province  became  a  proper  illustration  of 
their  ideas.  They  quoted  these  principles,  and 
gave  the  line  of  Utrecht  as  the  example;  and 
this  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished statesmen  of  Europe.  They  say  to 
him: 
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"It  is  believed  that  this  principle  has  been 
admitted  and  acted  on  invariably  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  in  respect  to  their  possessions 
there,  by  all  the  European  powers.  It  is  par- 
ticularly illustrated  by  the  stipulations  of  their 
most  important  treaties  concerning  those  pos- 
sessions and  the  practice  under  them,  viz.,  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  of  Paris  in 
1763.  In  conformity  with  the  10th  article  of 
the  first-mentioned  treaty,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  Louisiana  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Northwestern  Com- 
panies on  the  other,  was  established  by  commis- 
sioners, by  a  line  to  commence  at  a  cape  or  pro- 
montory on  the  ocean,  in  58''  31'  north  latitude ; 
to  run  thence,  southwestwardly,  to  latitude  49° 
aorth  from  the  equator ;  and  along  that  line  in- 
definitely westward.  Since  that  time,  no  at- 
tempt bias  been  made  to  extend  the  limits  of 
Louisiana  or  Canada  to  the  north  of  that  line, 
or  of  those  companies  to  the  south  of  it,  by  pur- 
chase, conquest,  or  grants  from  the  Indians." 

This  is  what  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Charles 
Pinckney  said  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos — a  min- 
ister who  must  be  supposed  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  treaties  which  settled  the 
boundaries  of  the  late  Spanish  province  of 
Louisiana  as  we  are  with  the  treaties  which 
settle  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The 
line  of  Utrecht,  and  in  the  very  words  which 
carry  it  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  confine  the  British  to 
the  north,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  to  the 
south  of  that  line,  are  quoted  to  Mr.  Cevallos 
as  a  fact  which  he  and  all  the  world  knew.  He 
received  it  as  such ;  and  thus  Spanish  authority 
comes  in  aid  of  British,  French,  and  American, 
to  vindicate  our  rights  and  the  truth  of  history. 

(The  letter  was  read.) 

Another  contribution,  which  I  have  pleasure 
to  acknowledge,  is  finom  a  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more, formerly  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  who  gives  me  an  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
March  5th,  1714,  directing  a  writ  to  be  issued 
for  electing  a  burgess  in  the  place  of  Frederick 
Heme,  Esq.,  who,  since  his  election,  hath  ac- 
cepted, as  the  Journal  says,  the  office  of  one  of 
his  Majesty's  commissioners  for  treating  with 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  France  for  settling 
the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
The  same  entry  occurs  at  the  same  time  with 
respect  to  James  Murray,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Martyn.  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  applies  to  limits  in  North  America,  the 


eleventh  and  fifteenth  to  commerce ;  and  these 
commissioners  were  appointed  under  some  or  all 
of  these  articles.  Others  might  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  not  mentioned  in  tbe 
journals,  as  not  being  members  of  Parliament 
whose  vacated  seats  were  to  be  filled  AD 
three  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  equaQj 
obligatory  for  the  appointment  of  oommiseioih 
ers ;  and  here  is  proof  that  three  were  appointed 
under  the  commerdal  articles. 

One  more  piece  of  testimony,  and  I  have  done; 
And,  first,  a  little  statement  to  introdooe  it 
We  all  know  that  in  one  of  the  debates  wliidi 
took  place  in  the  British  House  of  Commone  <a 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  after  that  trettjwu 
ratified  and  past  recall,  mention  was  made  of  a 
certain  map  called  the  King's  map,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  late  King  (George  III.),  and 
hung  in  his  library  during  his  lifetime,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Foreign  OflSce^  fh>m  whid 
said  office  the  said  map  silently  disa^ipeiied 
about  the  time  of  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and 
which  certainly  was  not  before  oar  Senate  as 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  WeO, 
the  member  who  mentioned  it  in  Par&ment 
said  there  was  a  strong  red  line  upon  it  iboat 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  running  all  tlong 
where  the  Americans  said  the  true  boundair 
was,  with  these  words  written  along  it  in  foor 
places  in  King  George's  handwriting:  ^  Thit^ 
Oswald's  line  ;  *'  meaning,  it  is  the  line  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  negotiated  by  Mr.  Oswald  ao 
the  British  side,  and  therefore  called  Osval/Ts 
line. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  say  is  this :  That  who- 
ever this  royal  map  shall  emerge  from  its  re- 
treat and  resume  its  place  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
on  it  will  be  found  another  strong  red  line  about 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  in  another  place,  with 
these  words  written  on  it :  Boundaries  between 
the  British  and  French  possessions  in  AmericA 
"  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.^  To  coo- 
plctc  this  hist  and  crowning  piece  of  testimooj, 
I  have  to  add  that  the  evidence  of  it  is  in  dK 
Department  of  State,  as  is  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  which  I  have  used  in  crushing  tin 
pie-^oudre  insurrection — "  this  puddMam  rt* 
hellion  'Vagainst  the  truth  and  ny^ty  of  hii- 
tory,  which,  beginnmg  with  a  clerk  in  tbe  De- 
partment of  State,  spread  to  all  the  oigaos,  big 
and  little ;  then  readied  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  held  divided  empire  in  this  < 
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ber  for  four  months,  and  now  dies  the  death  of 
the  ridiculous.* 

We  must  now  introduce  the  gentlemen  of 
54—40  to  Frazers's  Rirer,  an  acquaintance  which 
they  will  be  obliged  to  make  before  they  arriTe  at 
their  inexorable  line ;  for  it  lies  in  their  course, 
and  must  be  crossed — both  itself  and  the 
British  proyince  of  New  Caledonia,  which  it 
waters.  This,  then,  is  the  introduction  to  that 
inevitable  acquaintance,  hitherto  ignored.  It  is 
a  river  of  about  a  thousand  miles  in  length 
(following  its  windings),  rising  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  opposite  the  head  of  the  IJi\jigah,  or 
Peace  River,  which  flows  into  the  Frozen  Ocean 
in  latitude  about  70.  The  course  of  this  river 
is  nearly  north  and  south,  rising  in  latitude  55, 
flowing  south  to  near  latitude  49,  and  along  that 
parallel,  and  just  north  of  it,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Qeorgia,  into  which  it  fidls  behind  Vancouver's 
Island.  The  upper  part  of  this  river  is  good 
for  navigation ;  the  lower  half,  plunging  through 
Tolcanic  chasms  in  mountains  of  rock,  is  wholly 
nnnavigable  for  any  species  of  craft.  This  river 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
1793,  was  settled  by  the  Northwest  Company  in 
1806,  and  soon  covered  by  their  establishments 
from  head  to  mouth.  No  American  or  Spaniard 
h&d  ever  left  a  track  upon  this  river  or  its  val- 
ley. Our  claim  to  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  rested 
wholly  upon  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819 ; 
and  her  claim  rested  wholly  upon  those  dis- 
coveries among  the  islands,  the  value  of  which, 
as  conferring  claims  upon  the  continent^  it  has 
been  my  province  to  show  in  our  negotiations 
with  Russia  in  1824.    At  the  time  that  we  ao- 

*  Since  the  deliverj  of  this  speech  «  eopj  of  b  {Mffagimph  of 
a  defpfttcb  from  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  United  States  minister 
tn  London,  dated  81st  Mareb,  1848,  lias  been  obtained,  giving  an 
aeoonnt  of  this  map  as  sbown  to  bim  bj  Lord  Aberdeen,  con* 
taining  tlie  two  red  lines  npon  it,  one  for  our  northeast  bound- 
•17,  called  "*  Oswald's  line,**  the  other  for  the  northwest,  called 
the  line  of  the  **  treaty  of  Utrechf*  The  paragraph  is  in  these 


**Tbe  above  was  chiefly  written  before  I  had  seen  Mr.  Os- 
wald's mfip,  which  I  have  since  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  L»nl  Aberdeen,  been  permitted  to  da  It  Is  a  eopy 
of  Mitchell  In  fine  preservation.  The  boundaries  between  tne 
Britlsb  and  Frencii  piissesrions  in  America,  *as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,'  are  marked  upon  it  in  a  very  Ihil  distinot 
Una,  at  least  a  tenth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  those  words  written 
In  several  places.  In  like  manner  the  line  giving  our  bound- 
ary as  we  have  always  claimed  it,  that  l^  carrying  the  north- 
aastem  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  far  to  the  north  of  the  St  Jobni^ 
Is  drawn  very  carefhlly  in  a  bold  red  line,  fhll  a  tenth  of  an 
Inch  broad ;  and  in  fmur  different  places  along  the  line  dis- 
tinctly written  *  the  bonndary  described  by  Mr.  Oswald.'  What 
is  very  noticeable  is,  that  a  line  nairower,  but  drawn  with 
eare  with  an  instrument,  trom  the  lower  end  of  Like  Nipis- 
afna  to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  as  fiu*  as  the  map  permits 
Mich  a  line  to  run.  bad  once  been  drawn  on  the  map.  and  bM 
rinoe been  partially  trased,  though itUl  dIatiiiotljMbla.'* 


quired  this  Spanish  claim  to  Frazcr's  River,  it 
had  already  heen  discoyered  twentj'-six  years 
by  the  British ;  had  been  settled  by  them  for 
twelve  years;  was  known  by  a  British  name; 
and  no  Spaniard  had  ever  made  a  track  on  its 
banks.  New  Galedoniay  or  Western  Caledonia^ 
was  the  name  which  it  then  bore;  and  it  so 
happens  that  an  American  citizen,  a  native  of 
Vermont^  respectably  known  to  the  senators 
now  present  from  that  State,  and  who  had  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  hyperborean 
regions  of  Northwest  America,  in  publishing^ 
an  account  of  his  travels  andsojoumings  in  that 
quarter,  actually  published  a  description  of  this 
New  Caledonia,  as  a  British  province,  at  the 
very  moment  that  we  were  getting  it  from 
Spain,  and  without  the  least  suspicion  that  it 
belonged  to  Spain !  1  speak  of  Mr.  David  Har- 
mon, whose  Journal  of  Nineteen  Tears'  Resi- 
dence between  latitudes  47  and  58  in  North- 
western America,  was  published  at  Andover,  in 
his  native  State,  in  the  year  1820,  the  precise 
year  after  we  had  purchased  this  New  Caledonia 
from  the  Spaniards.  I  read,  not  from  the  vol- 
ume itself,  which  is  not  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress, but  from  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
January  No.,  1822,  as  reprinted  in  Boston; 
article.  Western  Caledonu. 

(The  extract) 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Harmon  of 
New  Caledonia,  and  given  of  it  by  him  at  the 
exact  moment  that  we  were  purchasing  the 
Spanish  title  to  it !  Of  this  Spanish  title,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  never  heard,  the  narrator 
seems  to  have  been  as  profoundly  ignorant  as 
the  Spaniards  were  themselves ;  and  made  his 
description  of  New  Caledonia  as  of  a  British 
possession,  without  any  more  reference  to  an 
adverse  title  than  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
Canada.  So  much  for  the  written  description : 
now  let  us  look  at  the  map,  and  see  how  it 
stands  there.  Here  is  a  map^a  54°  40'  map — 
which  will  show  us  the  features  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  of  the  settlements  upon  it  Here 
is  Frazcr's  River,  running  from  55°  to  49°  and 
here  is  a  line  of  British  posts  upon  it,  from  Fort 
McLeod,  at  its  head,  to  Fort  Langley,  at  its 
mouth,  and  from  Thompson's  Fork,  on  one  side, 
to  Stuart's  Fork  on  the  other.  And  here  are 
clusters  of  British  names,  imposed  by  the  Bri- 
tish, visible  eveiy  where— Forts  George,  St 
James,  Simpson,  Thompson,  Frazer,  McLeod« 
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Langley,  and  others :  riyers  and  lakes  with  the 
same  names,  and  others :  and  here  is  Deserter's 
Creek,  so  named  by  Mackenzie,  because  his 
goide  deserted  him  there  in  July,  1793 ;  and 
here  is  an  Indian  Tillage  which  he  named 
Friendly,  because  the  people  were  the  most 
friendly  to  strangers  that  he  had  ever  seen ; 
and  here  another  called  Rascals'  Tillage,  so 
named  by  Mackenzie  fifty-three  years  ago,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  were  the  most  rascally 
Indians  he  had  CTer  seen;  and  here  is  the 
representation  of  that  famous  boundary  line 
54**  40',  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact 
boundary  of  American  territorial  rights  in  that 
quarter,  and  which  happens  to  include  the  whole 
of  New  Caledonia,  except  McLeod's  fort,  and  the 
whole  of  Stuart's  lake,  and  a  spring,  which  is 
left  to  the  British,  while  we  take  the  branch 
which  flows  from  it.  This  line  takes  all  in — 
riTcr,  lakes,  forts,  Tillages.  See  how  it  goes  ! 
Starting  at  the  sea,  it  giyes  us,  by  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  on  the  map.  Fort  Simpson,  so  named 
after  the  British  GoTemor  Simpson,  and  founded 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Upon  what 
principle  we  take  this  British  fort  I  know  not 
— except  it  be  on  the  assumption  that  our 
sacred  right  and  title  being  adjusted  to  a 
minute,  by  the  aid  of  these  40  minutes,  so  ap- 
positely determined  by  the  Emperor  Paul's 
charter  to  a  fur  company  in  1799,  to  be  on  this 
straight  line,  the  bad  example  of  eTen  a  slight 
doTiation  from  it  at  the  start  should  not  be 
allowed  cyen  to  spare  a  British  fort  away  up  at 
Point  Mclntyre,  in  Chatham  Sound.  On  this 
principle  we  can  understand  the  inclusion,  by  a 
qiiarter  of  an  inch  on  the  map,  of  this  remote 
and  isolated  British  post  The  cutting  in  two 
of  Stuart's  lake,  which  the  line  does  as  it  runs, 
is  quite  intelligible :  it  must  be  on  the  principle 
stated  in  one  of  the  fifty-four-forty  papers,  that 
Great  Britain  should  not  haTe  one  drop  of  our 
water;  therefore  we  diTide  the  lake,  each  taking 
their  own  share  of  its  drops.  The  fate  of  the 
two  forts,  McLeod  and  St  James,  so  near  each 
other  and  so  fkr  ofi*  from  us,  united  all  their 
liTes,  and  now  so  unexpectedly  diyided  from 
each  other  by  this  line,  is  less  comprehensible ; 
and  I  cannot  account  for  the  difference  of  their 
fiktes,  unless  it  is  upon  the  law  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  when,  of  two  men  in  the  field,  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left,  and  no  man 
be  able  to  tell  the  reason  why.    All  the  rest  of 


the  inclusions  of  British  establishments  which 
the  line  makes,  from  head  to  mouth  of  Fruer^ 
RiTer,  are  intelligible  enough :  they  turn  upon 
the  principle  of  all  or  none ! — ^upon  the  prindple 
that  CTery  acre  and  erery  inch,  erery  grain  of 
sand,  drop  of  water,  and  blade  of  gnas  in  ifl 
Oregon,  up  to  fifty-four  forty,  is  onrs !  and  htft 
it  we  wilL 

This  is  the  country  which  geography  i&d 
history  fiTe-and-twenty  years  ago  called  Ner 
Caledonia,  and  treated  as  a  British  poBsenoo; 
and  it  is  the  country  which  an  org-anized  partj 
among  ourselTes  of  the  present  day  call  ^tk 
whole  of  Oregon  or  none^^  and  CTeiy  inch  of 
which  they  say  belongs  to  us.  Well,  let  us  pro- 
ceed a  little  further  with  the  documents  of  1833« 
and  see  what  the  men  of  that  day — ^Presidcit 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet — the  men  who  madetlie 
treaty  with  Spain  by  which  we  became  tke 
masters  of  this  large  domain  :  let  as  prooeedt 
little  further,  and  see  what  they  thought  of  oar 
title  up  to  fifty-four  for^.  I  read  from  the 
same  document  of  1823 : 

Mr,  Adams  to  Mr,  Middletpn^  July,  20, 1823. 
"The  right  of  the  United  States,  ftt>m  the 
forty-secoi^  to  the  forty-ninth  pvalld  of  lati- 
tude on  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  consider  as  nn- 
questionable,  being  founded,  first,  on  the  acqui- 
sition by  the  treaty  of  22d  February,  1819,  of 
all  the  rights  of  Spain ;  second,  by  the  discoTi^T 
of  the  Columbia  RiTer,  first  from  the  sea  at  its 
mouth,  and  then  by  land,  by  Lewis  and  Clarke; 
and,  third,  by  the  settlement  at  its  month  in 
1811.  This  territory  is  to  the  United  Stote«  of 
an  importance  which  no  possession  in  Ncuth 
America  can  be  of  to  any  European  nation,  not 
only  as  it  is  but  the  continuitT  of  their  posse- 
sions from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  OcMa  bat 
as  it  ofiers  their  inhabitants  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing hereafter  water  commankations  fron 
the  one  to  the  other." 

From  A2P  to  49^  is  here  laid  down  I7  Mr. 
Monroe  and  his  cabinet  as  the  extent  of  our 
unquestionable  title,  and  on  these  boundaries 
they  were  ready  to  settle  the  question.  F^ 
other  despatches  the  same  year  firom  Mr.  Adami 
to  Mr.  Rush,  our  minister  in  London,  offer  tbi 
same  thing.  They  all  claim  the  Talley  of  tk 
.Columbia  RiTer,  and  notMng  more.  They  daiB 
the  bmd  dramed  by  its  waters,  and  no  more; 
but  as  the  Columbia  had  a  northern  pit»6 
drawing  water  just  under  the  mountains  fhsn 
as  fiur  north  as  61°— yes !  51— not  54-40,  they 
to  cut  off  the  head  of  that  prang,  and 
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take  the  line  of  49,  which  included  all  that  was 
worth  having  of  the  waters  of  the  Columhia, 
and  left  out,  hut  harelj  left  out,  Frazer's  Riyer 
— coming  within  three  miles  of  it  at  its  mouth. 

On  Friday,  Mr.  President,  I  read  one  passage 
from  the  documents  of  1823,  to  let  you  see  that 
fifty-four  forty  (for  that  is  the  true  reading  of 
fiifty-five)  had  been  offered  to  Great  Britain  for 
her  northern  boundary :  to-day  I  read  you  six 
.PASSAGES  from  the  same  documents,  to  show 
the  same  thing.  And  let  me  remark  once  more 
— the  remark  will  bear  eternal  repetition — these 
offers  were  made  by  the  men  who  had  acquired 
the  Spanish  title  to  Oregon !  and  who  must  be 
presumed  to  know  As  much  about  it  as  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  Oregon  dates  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Baltimore  convention — whose  love 
for  it  dates  from  the  era  of  its  promulgation  as 
a  party  watchword — ^whose  knowledge  of  it  ex- 
tends to  the  luminous  pages  of  Mr.  Greenhow's 
horn-book ! 

Six  times  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  re- 
nounced Frazer's  River  and  its  valley,  and  left  it 
to  the  British !  They  did  so  on  the  intelligible 
principle  that  the  British  had  discovered  it,  and 
settled  it,  and  were  in  the  actual  possession  of 
it  when  we  got  the  Spanish  claim ;  which  claim 
Spain  never  made !  Upon  this  principle,  New 
Caledonia  was  left  to  the  British  in  1823.  Upon 
what  principle  is  it  claimed  now  ? 

This  is  what  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet 
thought  of  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  or 
none,  in  the  year  1823.  They  took  neither 
branch  of  this  proposition.  They  did  not  go 
for  all  or  none,  but  for  some !  They  took  some, 
and  left  some ;  and  they  divided  by  a  line  right 
in  itself,  and  convenient  in  itself^  and  mutually 
suitable  to  each  party.  That  President  and  his 
cabinet  carry  their  "unquestionable  right  "to 
Oregon  as  &r  as  49^,  and  no  further.  This  is 
exactly  what  was  done  six  years  before.  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Rush  offered  the  same  line,  as 
being  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  Utrecht  (de- 
scribing it  by  that  name  in  their  despatch  of 
October  20th,  1818),  and  as  covering  the  valley 
of  the  Columbia  River,  to  which  they  alleged  our 
title  to  be  indisputable.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  of- 
fered the  same  line  in  1807.  All  these  offers 
leave  Frazer's  River  and  its  valley  to  the  British, 
because  they  discovered  and  settled  it.  All 
these  offers  hold  on  to  the  Columbia  River  and 
■its  valley,  because  we  discovered  and  settled  it ; 
Vol.  IL— 43 


and  all  these  offers  let  the  principle  of  contiguity 
or  continuity  work  equally  on  the  British  as  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line  of  Utrecht 

This  is  what  the  statesmen  did  who  made  the 
acquisition  of  the  Spanish  clum  to  Oregon  hi 
1819.  In  four  years  afterwards  they  had  freely 
offered  all  north  of  49  to  Great  Britun ;  and  no 
one  ever  thought  of  arraigning  them  for  it. 
Most  of  these  statesmen  have  gone  throng 
fiery  trials  since,  and  been  fiercely  assuled  on 
all  the  deeds  of  their  lives ;  but  I  never  heard 
of  one  of  them  being  called  to  account,  much 
less  lose  an  election,  for  the  part  he  acted  in 
offering  49  to  Great  Britain  in  1823,  or  at  any 
other  time.  For  my  part,  I  thought  they  were 
right  then,  and  I  think  so  now ;  I  was  senator 
then,  as  I  am  now.  I  thought  with  them  that 
New  Caledonia  belonged  to  the  British;  and 
thinking  so  still,  and  acting  upon  the  first  half 
of  the  great  maxim — Ask  nothing  but  what  is 
right—I  shall  not  ask  them  for  it,  much  less 
fight  them  for  it  now. 


CHAPTER   CLIX. 

OREGON  JOINT  OCCUPATION :  NOTICE  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOR  TERMINATING  IT:  BRITISH  GOVERN- 
MENT  OFFERS  THE  LINE  OF  49:  QUANDARY  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATION:  DEVICE:  SENATE  CON- 
SULTED :  TREATY  MADE  AND  RATIFIED. 

The  abrogation  of  the  article  in  the  conventions 
of  1818  and  1828,  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
Columbia,  was  a  measure  right  in  itself  indis- 
pensable in  the  actual  condition  of  the  terri- 
tory-^<»lonies  from  two  nations  planting  them- 
selves upon  it  together— and  necessary  to  stimu- 
Ute  the  conclusion  of  ^e  treaty  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  the  two  coimtries. 
Every  consideration  required  the  notice  to  be 
given,  and  Congress  finally  voted  it ;  but  not 
without  a  struggle  in  each  House,  longer  and 
more  determined  than  the  disparity  of  the  vote 
would  indicate.  In  the  House  of  Representi^ 
tives,  the  vote  in  its  favor  was  154 — headed  by 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams:  the  nays  were  54. 
The  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  House,  then 
went  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence,  where, 
on  the  .motion  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  oC 
Maryland,  it  nnderwent  a  very  material  alterv 
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tion  in  form,  without  impairing  its  effect,  adopt- 
ing a  preamble  containing  the  motires  for  the 
notice,  and  of  which  the  leading  were  to  show 
that  amicable  settlement  of  the  title  hy  negotia- 
tion was  an  object  in  view,  and  intended  to  be 
promoted  by  a  separation  of  interests  between 
the  parties.  Thus  amended,  the  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  good  majority — 40  to  14.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun  Cameron, 
Chalmers^  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Critten- 
den, Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Greene,  Haywood 
Houston,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Johnson  or 
Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Mo- 
Duffie,  Mangimi,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles.  Pearce, 
Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons, 
Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge. 

The  nays  were : 

Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Breese,  Bright^  Cass, 
Thomas  Clayton,  Dickinson,  Evans,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  West- 
cott. 

These  nays  were  not  all  opposed  to  the  notice 
itself,  but  to  the  form  it  had  adopted,  and  to  the 
clause  which  left  it  discretional  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  it  when  he  should  think  proper. 
They  constituted  the  body  of  the  extreme 
friends  of  Oregon,  standing  on  the  Baltimore 
platform — "the  whole  of  Or^on  or  none" — 
looking  to  war  as  inevitable,  and  who  certainly 
would  have  made  it  if  their  course  had  been  fol- 
lowed. In  the  House  the  Senate's  amendment 
was  substantially  adopted,  and  by  an  increased 
vote;  and  the  authority  for  terminating  the 
joint  occupancy — a  great  political  blimder  in 
itself^  and  fraught  with  dangerous  consequences 
— was  eventually  given,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  after  bringing  the  two 
countries  to  the  brink  of  hostilities.  The  Presi- 
dent acted  at  once  upon  the  discretion  which 
was  given  him — caused  the  notice  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  joint  occupant  article  to  be  imme- 
diately given  to  the  British  government — and 
urged  Congress  to  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
which  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  citizens  who  had  gone  to  the  terri- 
tory. 

The  news  of  the  broken  off  negotiations  was 
received  with  regret  in  Great  Britain.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  with  the  frankness  and  integrity 
which  constitute  the  patriotic  statesman,  openly 


expressed  his  regret  in  Parliament  that  the  oiEr 
of  49,  when  made  by  the  American  gowniment, 
had  not  been  accepted  by  the  British  goreni- 
ment;  and  it  was  erident  that  negotiitioDS 
would  be  renewed.  They  were  so :  and  in  • 
way  to  induce  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  ques- 
tion— being  no  less  than  a  fidr  and  open  ofe 
on  the  side  of  the  British  to  accept  the  line  we 
had  offered.  The  administration  was  in  a  quia- 
dary  (qu'en  dirai-je?  what  ahaU  I  say  to  it?), 
at  this  unexpected  offer.  They  felt  that  it  mi 
just,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  accepted :  at  the 
same  time  they  had  stood  upon  the  platibnn  d 
the  Baltimore  convention — had  helped  to  make 
it— had  had  the  benefit  (^  it  in  the  electin; 
and  were  loth  to  show  themselyes  inconastnt 
or  ignorant.  Besides  the  fifty-four  forties  wot 
in  commotion  against  it.  A  specimen  of  tbeir 
temper  has  been  shown  in  Mr.  Hannegan'e  de 
nunciation  of  the  President.  All  the  goren- 
ment  newspapers — the  ofScial  organ  at  Wasb- 
ington  City,  and  the  five  hundred  democraic 
papers  throughout  the  Union  which  followed 
its  lead,  were  all  vehement  against  it  Under 
handedly  they  did  what  they  could  to  allay  tiie 
storm  which  was  raging^— encouraging  Mr.  Hij- 
wood,  Mr.  Benton,  and  others  to  speak;  bet 
the  pride  of  consistency,  and  the  fear  of  repmdi. 
kept  them  in  the  background,  and  even  osiefi- 
sibly  in  favor  of  54-40,  while  encounging  the 
events  which  would  enable  them  to  settle  oo 
49.  Mr.  Pakenham  made  his  offer :  it  wis  not 
a  case  for  delay:  and  acceptance  or  rejcctioD 
became  inevitable.  It  was  accepted  ;  and  noth- 
ing remained  but  to  put  the  treaty  into  form. 
A  device  was  necessary,  and  it  was  found  in  the 
early  practice  of  the  government — that  of  the 
President  asking  the  advice  of  the  Senate  opoa 
the  articlei('  of  a  treaty  before  the  negotiatioo. 
Mr.  Benton  proposed  this  course  to  Mr.  PoIL 
He  was  pleased  with  it,  but  feared  its  feaabilitf. 
The  advice  of  the  Senate  would  be  his  soiBoni 
shield :  but  could  it  be  obtained  ?  The  cfaaneei 
seemed  to  be  against  it.  It  was  an  up-hill  boo- 
ness,  requiring  a  vote  of  two-thirds :  it  vii 
a  novelty,  not  practised  since  the  time  of  Wadk- 
ington :  it  was  a  submission  to  the  whigs,  with 
the  risk  of  defeat ;  for  unless  they  stood  by  the 
President  against  the  dominant  diTiaion  of  his 
own  friends,  the  advice  desired  would  nU  be 
given ;  and  the  embarrassment  of  the  adminis 
tration  would  be  greater  than  erar.    In  this 
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aneasy  and  unoertain  state  of  mind,  the  Presi- 
dent had  many  conferences  with  Mr.  Benton, 
the  point  of  which  was  to  know,  heyond  the 
chance  of  mistake,  how  &r  he  could  lely  upon 
the  whig  senators.  Mr.  Benton  talked  with 
them  all — with  Wehster,  Archer,  Berrien,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dajton,  Greene  of  Rhode  Island, 
Huntington  of  Connecticut,  Reverdy  Johnson, 
Henry  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Miller  of  New 
Jersey,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Upham,  Woodbridgc, 
— and  saw  fully  that  they  intended  to  act  for 
their  country,  and  not  for  their  party :  and  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  he  would  be  safe  in 
trusting  to  them — that  their  united  voice  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  advice,  which,  added  to  the 
minority  of  the  democracy,  would  make  the  two- 
thirds  which  were  requisite.  The  most  auspi- 
cious mode  of  applying  for  this  advice  was 
deemed  to  be  the  submission  of  a  projet  of  a 
treaty,  presented  by  the  British  minister,  and 
to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  their  opinion 
upon  its  acceptance.  The  projet  was  accord- 
ingly received  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  a  message 
drawn  up,  and  the  desired  advice  was  to  be 
asked  the  next  day,  10th  of  June.  A  prey  to 
anxiety  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  whigs,  the  mere 
absence  of  part  of  whom  would  defeat  the  mea- 
sure, the  President  sent  for  Mr.  Benton  the 
night  before,  to  get  himself  re-assured  on  that 
point  Mr.  Benton  was  clear  and  positive  that 
they  would  be  in  their  places,  and  would  vote 
the  advice,  and  that  the  measure  would  be  car- 
ried. The  next  day  the  projet  of  the  treaty 
was  sent  in,  and  with  it  a  message  from  the 
President,  asking  the  advice  which  he  desired. 
It  stated:— 

"  In  the  early  periods  of  the  government,  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  Senate  were  often 
taken  in  advance  upon  important  questions  of 
our  foreign  policy.  General  Washington  re- 
peatedly consulted  the  Senate,  and  asked  their 
previous  advice  upon  pending  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers;  and  the  ^nate  in  everv  in- 
stance responded  to  his  call  by  giving  their  ad- 
vice, to  which  he  always  conformed  his  action. 
This  practice,  though  rarely  resorted  to  in  later 
times,  was,  in  my  judgment,  eminently  wise,  and 
may,  on  occasions  of  great  importance,  be  pro- 
perly revived.  The  Senate  are  a  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power ;  and,  by  consulting  them 
in  advance  of  his  own  action  upon  important 
measures  of  foreign  policy  which  mav  ultimately 
come  before  them  for  their  consideration,  the 
President  secures  harmony  of  action  between 


that  body  and  hhnself.  The  Senate  are,  more- 
over, a  branch  of  the  war-making  power,  and  it 
may  be  eminently  proper  for  the  Executive  to 
take  the  opinion  and  advice  of  that  body  in  ad- 
vance upon  any  great  question  which  may  in- 
vollre  in  its  decision  the  issue  of  peace  or  war. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  would  induce  me,  under  anj^  circum- 
stances, to  desire  the  previous  advice  of  the 
Senate ;  and  that  desire  is  increased  by  the  re- 
cent debates  and  proceedings  in  Congress,  whidi 
render  it,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  respectful 
to  the  Senate,  but  necessary  and  proper,  if  not 
indispensable,  to  insure  harmonious  action  be- 
tween that  body  and  the  Executive.  In  confer- 
ring on  the  Executive  the  authority  to  give  the 
notice  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of 
1827,  the  Senate  acted  publicly  so  large  a  part, 
that  a  decision  on  the  proposal  now  made  by  the 
British  government,  without  a  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  views  of  that  body  in  reference  to 
it,  might  render  the  question  still  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  of  adjustment  For  these 
reasons  I  invite  the  consideration  of  the  Senate 
to  the  proposal  of  the  British  government  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  ask 
their  advice  on  the  subject" 

This  statement  and  expression  of  opinion 
were  conformable  to  the  early  practice  of  the 
government  and  the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
which,  in  requiring  the  President  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  in  the  formation  of  treaties, 
would  certainly  imply  a  consultation  before  they 
were  made ;  and  this  interpretation  had  often 
been  asserted  by  members  of  the  Senate.  As 
an  interpretation  deemed  right  in  itself,  and  be- 
ing deferential  to  the  Senate,  and  being  of  good 
example  for  the  future,  and  of  great  immediate 
practical  good  in  taking  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  with  Great  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of 
an  administration  standing  upon  the  creed  of 
the  Baltimore  convention,  and  putting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  whigs  to  whom  it  did  not  ap- 
ply, and  that  part  of  the  democracy  which  dis- 
regarded it,  this  application  of  the  President 
was  most  favorably  received.  Still,  however, 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  consistency,  the  Pres- 
ident added  a  salvo  for  that  sensitive  point  in 
the  shape  of  a  reservation  in  behalf  of  his  pre- 
vious opinions,  thus : 

"  My  opinioas  and  my  action  on  the  Oregon 
question  were  fully  made  known  to  Congress  in 
my  annual  message  of  the  second  of  December 
last ;  and  the  opinions  therein  expressed  remain 
unchanged." 

With  this  reservation,  and  with  a  complete 
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devolution  of  the  responsibility  of  the  act  upon 
the  Senate,  he  proceeded  to  ask  their  advioe  in 
these  terms: 

'^  Should  the  Senate,  by  the  constitutional 
majority  required  for  the  ratification  of  treaties, 
adyise  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition,  or  ad- 
Tise  it  with  such  modifications  as  they  may, 
upon  full  deliberation,  deem  proper,  I  shall  con- 
form my  action  to  their  advice.  Should  the 
Senate,  however,  decline  by  such  constitutional 
majority  to  give  such  advice,  or  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I  shall  consider  it  my 
duty  to  reject  the  oflTer." 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  the  fact  of  treaty  or 
no  treaty  depended  upon  the  Senate — that  the 
whole  responsibility  was  placed  upon  it — ^that 
the  issue  of  peace  or  war  depended  upon  that 
body.  Far  from  shunning  this  responsibility, 
that  body  was  glad  to  take  it,  and  gave  the  Pres- 
ident a  faithful  support  against  himself  against 
his  cabinet)  and  against  his  peculiar  friends. 
These  friends  struggled  hard,  and  exhausted  par- 
liamentary tactics  to  defeat  the  application,  and 
though  a  small  minority,  were  formidable  in  a 
vote  where  each  one  counted  two  against  the 
opposite  side.  The  first  motion  was  to  refer 
the  message  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, where  the  fifty-four  forties  were  in  the 
majority,  and  from  whose  action  delay  and  em- 
barrassment might  ensue.  Failing  in  that  mo- 
tion, it  was  moved  to  lay  the  message  on  the 
table.  Failing  again,  it  was  moved  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  next 
week.  That  motion  being  rejected,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  message  was  commenced,  and 
then  succeeded  a  series  of  motions  to  amend 
and  alter  the  terms  of  the  proposition  as  sub- 
mitted. All  these  failed,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
days  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the  advice  given. 
The  yeas  were : 

"  Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley.  Bagby,  Benton,  Ber- 
rien, Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Tnomas  Clayton,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix, 
Evans,  Greene,  Hay  wood,  Houston,  Huntington, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana^ 
I/ewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead^ 
Niles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Speight,  Tumey,  Upham,  Web- 
ster, Woodbridge,  Yulee."— 38. 

The  nays: 

^'  Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton.  Breese,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jamagin, 
JennesS)  Sempl^  Sturgeon."-^I2. 


The  advice  was  in  these  words : 

^  Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring).  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  advised  to  acorpi 
the  proposal  of  the  British  goyemment,  aeooB- 
panyine  his  message  to  the  Senate  dated  lOtk 
June,  lo46,  for  a  convention  to  settle  boandina, 
&c^  between  the  United  Statee  and  Great  Britaia 
west  of  the  Rocky  or  Ston  j  mountains. 

"^  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  Uy  the  said 
resolution  before  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States." 

Four  days  afterwards  the  treaty  was  sent  in 
in  due  form,  accompanied  by  a  message  wbid 
still  left  its  responsibility  on  the  advispg  Sea- 
ate,  thus : 

"In  accordance  with  the  resolntioo  of  tke 
Senate  of  the  12th  instant,  that  'the  Preaidat 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  herebj,  ad- 
vised to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Briti^  cov- 
emment,  accompanying  his  message  to  the  Sci- 
ate  dated  10th  June.  1846,  for  a  oonventioo  to 
settle  boundar^s,  JbCj  between  the  Unted 
States  and  Great  JBritam  west  of  the  Rodj  or 
Stony  mountuns,'  a  convention  was  obodiidei 
and  signed  on  the  15th  instant,  by  the  Secrrtaij 
of  SUte  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  uA 
the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  her  Britannic  Majesty  oa  the  |iiit 
of  Great  Britain.  This  convention  I  now  lar 
before  the  Senate  for  their  consideratioD,witk'a 
view  to  its  ratification." 

Two  days  more  were  ccMismned  in  eflorts  to 
amend  or  alter  the  treaty  in  varions  of  its  pro- 
visions, all  of  which  failing  the  final  vote  on  u 
ratification  was  taken,  and  carried  by  an  ii- 
creased  vote  on  each  side— 41  to  14. 

Yeas. — ^'^  Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley.  Bag^, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien.  Calhonn,  Chafaoen^ 
Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton.  Colquitt. 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  £nDi» 
Greene,  Kaywood^ouston.  Huntington,  John- 
son of  Maryland,  Henry  Johnson  of  Looinaoa 
Lewis,  McDofBe,  Mangom,  Miller,  Mordiead, 
Niles,  Pearoe,  Pennjbacker,  Phelp«,  Rusk,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Speu^ht,  Turney,  Upham,  Web- 
Bte^  Woodbridge,  Yulee. 

K A  T8.~"  Messrs.  Allen,  Atchiscm.  Atbertfls, 
Breese,  Br^ht,  Cameron,  Cass,  Didonsoo,  Fai^ 
field,  Hannegan,  Jenness^  SemploL  StmsNS, 
Westcott." 

An  anomaly  was  presented  in  the  prpgrasof 
this  question— that  of  the  daily  attack,  by  all 
the  government  pi^pers^  upon  the  senators  who 
were  accomplishing  the  wishes  oC  the  PresideDt. 
The  oigan  at  WasbingUm,  "^^^^^'r*^  hj  Mr. 
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Ritchie,  was  incessant  and  unmeasured  in  these 
attacks,  especially  on  Mr.  Benton,  whose  place 
in  the  party,  and  his  geographiod  position  in 
the  West,  gaye  him  the  privilege  of  being  con- 
sidered the  leader  of  the  forty-nines,  and  there- 
fore the  most  obnoxious.  It  was  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun  to  see  the  senator  daily  assailed, 
in  the  government  papers,  for  carrying  into  ef^ 
the  wbhes  of  the  government — to  see  him  at^ 
tacked  in  the  morning  for  what  the  President 
was  hurrying  him  to  do  the  night  before.  His 
course  was  equally  independent  of  the  wishes 
of  the  government,  and  the  abuse  of  its  papers. 
He  had  studied  the  Oregon  question  for  twenty- 
five  years — had  his  mind  made  up  upon  it — ^and 
should  have  acted  according  to  his  convictions 
^jgiithout  regard  to  support  or  resistance  from 
any  quarter. — The  issue  was  an  instructive  com- 
mentary upon  the  improvidence  of  these  party 
platforms,  adopted  for  an  electioneering  cam- 
paign, made  into  a  party  watch-word,  often 
fraught  with  great  mischief  to  the  country,  and 
often  founded  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the 
public  welfare.  This  Oregon  pktform  was 
eminently  of  that  character.  It  was  a  party 
platform  for  the  campaign :  its  architects  knew 
but  little  of  the  geography  of  the  north-west 
coast,  or  of  its  diplomatic  history.  They  had 
never  heard  of  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  denied  its  existence :  they  had  never  heard 
of  the  multiplied  offers  of  our  government  to 
settle  upon  that  line,  and  treated  the  offer  now 
as  a  novelty  and  an  abandonment  of  our  rights: 
they  had  never  heard  that  their  54-40  was  no 
line  on  the  continent,  but  only  a  point  on  an 
island  on  the  coast,  fixed  by  the  Emperor  Paul 
as  the  southern  limit  of  the  charter  granted  by 
him  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company :  had  never 
heard  of  Frazer's  River  and  New  Caledonia^ 
which  lay  between  Oregon  and  their  indisputa- 
ble line,  and  ignored  the  existence  of  that  river 
and  province.  The  pride  of  consistency  made 
them  adhere  to  these  errors ;  and  a  desire  to 
destroy  Mr.  Benton  for  not  joining  in  the  h/urrahs 
for  the  "  whole  of  Oregon,  or  none,"  and  for  the 
"immediate  annexation  of  Texas  without  regard 
to  consequences,"  lent  additional  force  to  the 
attacks  upon  him.  The  conduct  of  the  whigs 
was  patriotic  in  preferring  their  country  to  their 
party — ^in  preventing  a  war  with  Great  Britain 
— and  in  saving  the  administration  from  itself 
Mid  its  friends.    Great  Britain  acted  magnani- 


mously, and  was  worthily  represented  by  her 
minister,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Richs^)  Pakenham. 
Her  adoption  and  renewal  of  our  own  offer, 
settled  the  last  remaining  controversy  between 
the  countries — ^left  them  in  a  condition  which 
they  had  not  seen  since  the  peace  of  1783 — 
without  any  thing  to  quarrel  about,  and  with  a 
mutuality  of  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  which  promised  a  long  continuance  of 
peace.  But,  alas.  Great  Britain  is  to  the  United 
States  now  what  Spain  was  for  centuries  to  her 
— the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  which  inspires 
terror  and  rage.  During  these  centuries  a 
ministry,  or  a  public  man  that  was  losing  ground 
at  home,  had  only  to  raise  a  cry  of  some  insult, 
aggression,  or  evil  design  on  the  part  of  Spain 
to  have  Great  Britain  in  arms  against  her.  And 
so  it  is  in  the  United  States  at  present,  putting 
Great  Britain  in  the  place  of  Spain,  and  our- 
selves in  hers.  We  have  periodical  returns  of 
complaints  against  her,  each  to  perish  when  it 
has  served  its  turn,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other, evanescent  as  itself.  Thus  &r,  no  war 
has  been  made;  but  politicians  have  gained 
reputations ;  newspapers  have  taken  fire;  stocks 
have  vacillated,  to  the  profit  of  jobbers ;  great 
expense  incurred  for  national  defence  in  ships 
and  forts,  when  there  is  nothing  to  defend 
against :  and  if  there  was,  the  electric  telegraph 
and  the  steam  car  would  do  the  work  with  lit- 
tle expense  either  of  time  or  money. 


CHAPTER    CLX. 

MEETING  OP  THE  SECOND  SESSION  OP  THE  »TH 
CONOBESS:  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE:  VIGOROUS 
PROSECUTION  OF  THE  WAR  RECOMMENDED: 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  PROPOSED  TO  BE  CRE- 
ATED. 

Congress  met  at  the  r^ular  annual  period,  the 
first  Monday  in  December ;  and  being  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  same  body,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  after  the  assembling  of  a  quorum, 
before  the  commencement  of  business,  but  to  re- 
ceive the  President's  message.  It  was  immedi- 
ately communicated,  and,  of  course,  was  greatly 
occupied  with  the  Mexican  war.  The  success 
of  omr  arms,  under  the  command  of  General 
Taylor,  was  a  theme  of  exultation;  and  after 
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that,  an  elaborate  argument  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  war  on  Mexico.  The  war  was  assumed, 
and  ai^ed  to  have  been  made  by  her,  and  its 
existence  only  recognized  by  us  aiter  ^*  American 
blood  had  been  spilled  upon  American  soiL" 
History  is  bound  to  pronounce  her  judgment 
upon  these  assumptions,  and  to  say  that  they  are 
unfounded.  In  the  first  place,  the  legal  state  of 
war,  the  gtatus  belli,  was  produced  by  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas,  with  which  Mexico  was 
at  war.  In  the  next  place,  the  United  States' 
goremment  understood  that  act  to  be  the  as- 
sumption of  the  war  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law, 
by  the  immediate  advance  of  the  army  to  the 
firontier  of  Texas,  and  of  the  navy  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  to  take  the  war  off  the  hands  of 
the  Tcxians.  In  the  third  place,  the  actual  col- 
lision of  arms  was  brought  on  by  the  further 
advance  of  the  American  troops  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  then  and  always  in 
the  possession  of  Mexico,  and  erecting  field 
works  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  pointing 
cannon  at  the  town  of  Matamoras  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  seat  of  a  Mexican  population,  an<r 
the  head-quarters  of  their  army  of  observation. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Mex- 
ican troops  crossed  the  river,  and  commenced 
the  attack.  And  this  is  what  is  called  spilling 
American  blood  on  American  soil.  The  laws 
of  nations  and  the  law  of  self-defence,  justify 
that  spilling  of  blood;  and  such  will  be  the 
judgment  of  history.  The  paragraph  in  the 
original  message  asking  fur  a  provisional  terri- 
torial government  to  be  established  by  Congress 
for  the  conquered  provinces  was  superseded,  and 
replaced  by  one  asserting  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  govern  them  under  the  law  of  nations, 
according  to  the  recommendation  of  ^r.  Ben^ 
ton,  and  expressed  in  these  words : 

"  By  the  laws  of  nations  a  conquered  territory 
is  subject  to  be  governed  by  the  conqueror  dur- 
ing his  military  possession,  and  until  there  is 
either  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  he  shall  voluntarily 
withdraw  fVom  it.  The  old  civil  government 
being  necessarily  superseded,  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  conqueror  to  secure  his  conquest, 
and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  order 
and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants.  This  right 
has  been  exercised  and  this  duty  performed  by 
our  military  and  naval  commanders,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  temporary  governments  in  some 
of  the  conquered  provinces  in  Mexico,  assimila- 
ting them  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  free  insti- 
tutions of  our  country.    In  the  provinces  of 


New  Mexico  and  of  the  Califonums,  little,  if  any 
further  resistance  is  apprehended  from  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  temporary  gOYemments  which 
have  thus,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  been  estaUished. 
It  may  be  proper  to  provide  lor  the  security  of 
these  important  conquests,  by  making  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
fortificati<ftis,  and  defraying  the  expenses  neces- 
sarily incident  to  the  maintenance  of  our  poa- 
session  and  authority  over  them." 

Having  abandoned  the  ide*  of  conquering  Ij 
''  a  masterly  inactivity,"  and  adopted  the  idea 
of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  Presi- 
dent also  adopted  ^Ij^  Benton's  plan  for  prose- 
cuting it)  which  was  to  carry  the  war  straight  to 
the  city  of  Mexico^-General  Taylor,  for  tint 
purpose,  to  be  supplied  with  25,000  men,  that, 
advancing  along  the  table  land  by  San  Lnis  de 
Potosi,  and  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  in  his 
way,  and  leaving  some  garrisons,  he  ought 
arrive  at  the  capital  with  some  10,000  men :~ 
General  Scott  to  be  supplied  with  15,000,  that, 
landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  leaving  some  battal- 
fons  to  invest  (with  the  seamen)  that  town,  be 
might  run  up  the  road  to  Mexico,  arriving  there 
(after  all  casualties)  with  10,000  men.  Thus 
20,000  men  were  expected  to  arriye  at  the  capi- 
tal, but  10,000  were  deemed  enough  to  master 
any  Mexican  force  which  could  meet  it — ^no  mat- 
ter how  numerous.  This  plan  (and  that  with- 
out any  reference  to  dissensions  among  gene- 
rals) required  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  major 
general.  A  lieutenant-general,  representing  the 
constitutional  commander-in-chiei^  was  the  pro- 
per commander  in  the  field :  and  as  such,  was  a 
part  oL  Colonel  Benton^s  plan ;  to  which  ncgo- 
ti9ki(5Shras  to  be  added,  and  much  relied  on,  as 
known  that  the  old  republican  party— 
that  which  had  framed  a  constitution  on  the 
model  of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  sought 
its  friendship — ^were  all  m  &vor  of  peace.  All 
this  plan  was  given  to  the  President  in  wriUng, 
and  having  adopted  all  that  part  of  it  which  de- 
pended on  his  own  authority,  he  applied  to  Con- 
gress to  give  him  authority  to  do  what  he  could 
not  without  it,  namely,  to  make  the  aj^intment 
of  a  lieutenant-general — the  appointment,  it  be- 
ing well  known,  intended  for  S;enator  Benton, 
who  _had  been  a  colonel  in  the  army  before 
either  of  the  present  g;enerals  held  that  nak, 
TEe^bill  for  the  creation  of  this  ofiBice  readily 
passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives^  but  was 
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undermined  and  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  three 
of  the  President's  cabinet  ministers,  Messrs. 
Marcy,  Walker,  and  Buchanan — done  covertly, 
of  course,  for  reasons  unconnected  with  the  pub- 
lic senrioe.  The  plan  went  on,  and  was  con- 
summated, although  the  oflSce  of  lieutenant- 
general  was  not  created.  A  major-general,  in 
right  of  seniority,  had  to  command  other  major- 
generals  ;  while  eyery  one  accustomed  to  mili- 
tary, or  naval  service,  knows  that  it  is  rank, 
and  not  seniority,  which  is  essential  to  harmo- 
nious and  efficient  command. 


CHAPTER    CLXI. 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO:  THE  WAE  DECLARED,  AND 
AN  INTRIOUE  FOE  PEACE  COMMENCED  THE 
SAME  DAT. 

The  state  of  war  had  been  produced  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Texas  :    hostilities  between  the  two 

\  countries  were  brought  on  by  the  advance  of 
,  the  American  troops  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
I  Lower  Rio  Grande — the  Mexican  troops  being 
/  on  the  opposite  side.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 

/  being  disputed  territory,  and  always  in  her  pos- 
session, the  Mexican  government  had  a  right 
consider  this  advance  an  aggression — and  the 
more  so  as  field-works  were  thrown  up,  and 
cannon  pointed  at  the  Mexican  town  of  Mata- 
moros  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
armies  being  thus  in  presence,  with  anger  in  their 
bosoms  and  arms  in  their  hands,  that  took  place 
which  every  body  foresaw  must  take  place: 
collisions  and  hostilities.  They  did  so;  and 
early  in  May  the  President  sent  in  a  message  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  informing  them 
that  American  blood  bad  been  spilt  upon 
American  soil ;  and  requesting  Congress  to  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  war,  as  a  fact,  and  to 
provide  for  its  prosecution.  It  was,  however, 
an  event  determined  upon  before  the  spilling  of 
that  blood,  and  the  advance  of  the  troops  was  a 
way  of  bringing  it  on.  The  President  in  his 
message  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
after  an  enumeration  of  Mexican  wrongs,  had 
distinctly  intimated  that  he  shoiUd  have  recom- 
mended measures  of  redress  if  a  minister  had 
not  been  sent  to  effect  a  peaceable  settlement; 


but  the  minister  having  gone,  and  not  yet«been 
heard  from,  ^  he  should  fbrbear  recommending, 
to  Congress  such  ulterior  measures  of  redress 
for  the  wrongs  and  injuries  we  have  so  long 
borne,  as  it  would  have  been  proper  to  make 
had  no  such  negotiation  been  instituted."  T^is 
was  a  declared  postponement  of  war  measures 
for  a  contingency  which  might  quickly  happen ; 
and  did.  Mr.  Slidell,  the  minister,  returned 
without  having  been  received,  and  denouncing 
war  in  his  retiring  despatch.  The  contingency 
had  therefore  occurred  on  which  the  forisearanee 
of  the  President  was  to  cease,  and  the  ulterior 
measures  to  be  recommended  which  he  had  in- 
timated. All  this  was  independent  of  the  spilt 
blood;  but  that  event  produang  a  state  of  hos- 
tilities in  fiuTt,  fired  the  American  blood,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  and  inflamed  the  country 
for  immediate  war.  Without  that  event  it 
would  have  been  difBcult — perhaps  impossible 
— ^to  have  got  Congress  to  vote  it :  with  it,  the 
vote  was  almost  unanimous.  Duresse  was 
plead  by  many  members— duresse  in  the  neces- 
sity of  aiding  our  own  troops.  In  the  Senate 
only  two  senators  voted  against  the  measure, 
Mr.  Thomas  Clayton  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  House 
there  were  14  negative  votes:  Messrs.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  (George  Ashmun,  Henry  T. 
tol^Cranston,  Erastus  D.  Culver,  Columbus  Delano, 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Joseph  Grinnell,  Charles 
Hudson,  Daniel  P.  King,  Joseph  M.  Root,  Lu- 
ther Severance,  John  Strohm,  Daniel  R.  Tilden 
and  Joseph  Vance.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  against 
the  bill,  but  did  not  vote  upon  it.  He  was  sin- 
cerely opposed  to  the  war,  although  his  conduct 
had  produced  it — always  deluding  himseli^  even 
while  creating  the  status  belli,  with  the  belief 
that  money,  and  her  own  weakness,  would  in- 
duce Mexico  to  submit,  and  yield  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Texas  without  forcible  resistance: 
which  would  certainly  have  been  the  case  if  the 
United  States  had  proceeded  gently  by  negotia- 
tion. He  1m  despatched  a  messenger,  to  offer 
a  douceur  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty  of  annexation  two  years 
before,  and  he  expected  the  means,  repulsed 
then,  to  be  successful  now  when  the  incorporv 
tion  should  be  effected  under  an  act  of  Con* 
gress.  Had  he  remained  in  the  cabinet^  to  do 
which  he  had  not  concealed  his  wish,  his  labors 
would  have  been  earnestly  directed  to  that  end; 
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but  his  associates  who  had  co-operated  with 
him  in  getting  up  the  Texas  question  for  the 
presidential  election,  and  to  defeat  Mr.  Van 
Buren  and  Mr.  Clay,  had  war  in  yiew  as  an  ob- 
ject within  itself  from  the  beginning :  and  these 
associates  were  now  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  not 
— their  power  increased:  his  gone.  Claims 
upon  Mexico,  and  speculations  m  Texas  land 
and  scrip,  were  with  them  (the  actiye  managing 
part  of  the  cabinet)  an  additional  motive,  and 
required  a  war,  or  a  treaty  under  the  menace 
of  war,  or  at  the  end  of  war,  to  make  these 
daims  and  speculations  ayulable.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Walker  had  the  reputation  of  being  at  the 
head  of  this  class.     . 

Many  members  of  Congress,  of  the  same  party 
with  the  administration,  were  extremely  averse 
to  this  war,  and  had  interviews  with  the  ad- 
ministration, to  see  if  it  was  inevitable,  before 
it  was  declared.  They  were  found  united  for  it, 
and  also  under  the  confident  belief  that  there 
would  bo  no  war — not  another  gun  fired :  and 
that  in  "  ninety  "  or  "  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,"  peace  would  be  signed,  and  all  the  ob^ 
jects  gained.  This  was  laid  down  as  a  certain- 
ty, and  the  President  himself  declared  that 
Congress  would  be  "  responsible  if  they  did  not 
vote  the  declaration."  Mr.  Benton  was  struck 
with  this  confident  calculation,  without  know- 
faig  its  basis ;  and  with  these  90  and  120  days, 
the  usual  run  of  a  country  bUl  of  exchange ;  and 
which  was  now  to  become  the  run  of  the  war. 
It  was  enigmatical,  and  unintelligible,  but 
eventually  became  comprehensible.  Truth  was, 
an  intrigue  was  laid  for  a  peace  before  the  war 
was  declared !  and  this  intrigue  was  even  part 
of  the  scheme  for  making  the  war.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  an  administration  less 
warlike,  or  more  intriguing,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Polk.  They  were  men  of  peace,  with  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  war ;  so  that  war 
was  a  necessity  and  an  indispensability  to  their 
purpose ;  but  they  wanted  no  more  of  it  than 
would  answer  their  purposes.  They  wanted  a 
small  war,  just  large  enough  to  require  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  not  large  enough  to  make  mili- 
tary reputations,  dangerous  for  the  presidency. 
Never  were  men  at  the  head  of  a  government 
less  imbued  with  military  spirit^  or  more  ad- 
dicted to  intrigue.  How  to  manage  the  war 
was  the  puzzle.  Defeat  would  be  ruin :  to  con- 
quer vicariously,  would  be  dangerous.    Another 


mode  must  be  &Uen  upon ;  and  that  seemed  to 
have  been  devised  before  the  dedaration  vti 
resolved  upon,  and  to  have  been  relied  upon  for 
its  immediate  termination — toi  its  condusmi 
within  the  90  and  the  120  days  whkh  bad  been 
so  confidently  fixed  for  its  term.  This  was  no- 
thing less  Uian  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
Santa  Anna  to  power,  and  the  pvrchaBe  of  t 
peace  firom  him.  The  date  of  the  conception  of 
this  plan  is  not  known :  the  ezecatkm  of  it 
commenced  on  the  day  of  the  dedaratioii  of 
war.  It  was  intended  to  be  secret,  both  for  the 
honor  of  the  United  States,  the  snoocss  of  the 
movement,  and  the  safety  of  Santa  Anna;  bat 
it  leaked  out :  and  the  ostentation  of  Captiia 
Slidell  Mackenzie  in  giving  all  possible  eeki  to 
his  secret  mission,  put  the  report  on  the  windi^ 
and  sent  it  flying  over  the  oonntrj.  At  fint  it 
was  denied,  and  early  in  Julj  the  Daily  Uoioa 
(the  government  paper)  gave  it  a  formal  nd 
authoritative  contradiction.  Referring  to  d» 
current  reports  that  paper  said : 

^  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  state  in  the  most 
positive  terms,  that  our  gOTemment  has  no  sort 
of  connection  with  any  scheme  c^  Santa  Anoi 
for  the  revolution  of  Mexico,  or  for  any  sort  of 
purpose.  Some  three  months  a^  some  adven- 
turer was  in  Washington,  who  wished  to  obtain 
their  countenance  and  aid  in  some  seheme  or 
other  connected  with  Santa  Anna.  They  de- 
clined all  sort  of  connection,  oo-operatioiL  or 
participation  in  any  effort  for  the  purpose.  The 
government  of  this  country  declines  all  such  in- 
trigues or  bargains.  They  have  made  war 
openly  in  the  face  of  the  world.  They  mean  to 
prosecute  it  with  all  their  vigor.  They  mean  to 
force  Mexico  to  do  us  justice  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  This,  then,  is  their  design — this  is  thdr 
plan  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  bold,  high-minded, 
and  energetic  people." 

The  only  part  of  this  publication  that  retains 
a  surviving  interest,  is  that  which  states  tbit, 
some  three  months  before  that  time  (which 
would  have  been  a  month  before  the  war  im 
declared),  some  adventurer  was  in  Washington 
who  wished  to  obtain  the  goremment  oountc- 
nance  to  some  scheme  connected  with  Santa 
Anna.  As  for  the  rest,  and  all  the  denial,  it  wts 
soon  superseded  by  events — ^by  the  actual  retan 
of  Santa  Anna  through  our  fleet,  and  upon  an 
American  passport !  and  open  landing  at  Ten 
Cruz.  Further  denial  became  impossible :  justly 
fication  was  the  only  course :  sod  the  Prefddent 
essayed  it  in  his  next  annual  mesBSgeu    Thus: 
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""  Before  that  time  (the  day  of  the  declaration 
of  the  war)  there  were  symptonui  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  Mexico,  favored,  as  it  was  understood  to 
bo,  by  the  more  liberal  party^  and  especially  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  foreign  interference 
and  to  the  monarchical  goyemment.  Santa  Anna 
was  then  in  exile  in  Havana,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  power  and  banished  from  his  coun- 
try by  a  revolution  which  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844;  but  it  was  known  that  he  had  still  a 
considerable  party  in  his  favor  in  Mexico.    It 
was  also  equally  well  known,  that  no  vigilance 
which  could  be  exerted  by  our  squadron  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  prevented  him  from 
efifecting  a  landing  somewhere  on  the  extensive 
ffulf  coast  of  Mexico,  if  he  desired  to  return  to 
his  country.  He  had  openly  professed  an  entire 
change  of  policy ;  had  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  had  subverted  the  federal  constitution  of 
1824,  and  avowed  that  he  was  now  in  fevor  of 
its  restoration.    He  had  publicly  declared  his 
hostility,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monardiy,  and  to  European  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  his  country.    Informa- 
tion to  this  effect  had   been  received  from 
sources  believed  to  be  reliable,  at  the  date  of 
the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  war  by 
Congress,  and  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed 
by  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  of  our  consul  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  accompanying  doo 
mnents,  which  are  herewith  transmitted.    Be- 
sides, it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  must 
see  the  ruinous  consequences  to  Mexico  of  a  vrar 
with  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would  be  his 
interest  to  favor  peace.    It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances and  upon  these  considerations  that 
It  was  deemed  expedient  not  to  obstruct  his  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  should  he  attempt  to  do  so. 
Our  object  was  the  restoration  of  peace;  and 
with  that  view,  no  reason  was  perceived  why 
we  should  take  part  with  Paredes,  and  aid  him, 
by  means  of  our  blocka^jie,  in  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  his  rival  to  Mexico.    On  the  contrary, 
it  was  believed  that  the  intestine  divisions  whidi 
ordinaiy  sagacity  could  not  but  anticipate  as 
the  fruit  of  Santa  Anna's  return  to  Mexico,  and 
his  contest  with  Paredes,  might  strongly  tend 
to  produce  a  disposition  with  both  parties  to  re- 
store and  preserve  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Paredes  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  a  mon- 
archist in  principle.    Ue  had  but  recently  be- 
fore been  successful  in  a  military  revolution,  by 
which  he  had  obtained  power.     He  was  tl^ 
sworn  enemy  of  the  United  States,  with  which 
he  had  involved  his  country  in  the  existing  war. 
Santa  Anna  had  been  expelled  from  power  by 
the  army,  was  known  to  be  in  open  hostility  to 
Paredes,  and  publicly  pledged  aeainst  forei^ 
intervention  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy  m 
Mexico.     In  view  of  these  facts  and  circum- 
stances, it  was,  that,  when  orders  were  issued 
to  the  commander  of  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Gnl^  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May  last^  the  day 
on  which  the  existence  of  the  war  was  recog- 


nized by  Congress,  to  place  the  coiasts  of  Mexico 
under  blockade,  he  was  directed  not  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  Santa  Anna  to  Mexico,  should  he 
attempt  to  return." 

So  that  the  return  of  Santa  Anna,  and  -his 
restoration  to  power,  and  his  expected  friend- 
ship, were  part  of  the  means  relied  upon  for  ob- 
taining peace  from  the  beginning— from  the  day 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  consequently  be- 
fore the  declaration,  and  obviously  as  an  mduce- 
ment  to  it.  This  knowledge,  subsequently  ob- 
tained, enabled  Mr.  Benton  (to  whom  the  words 
had  been  spoken)  to  comprehend  the  reliance 
which  was  placed  on  the  termination  of  the 
war  in  ninety  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 
It  was  the  arrangement  with  Santa  Anna!  wo 
to  put  him  back  in  Mexico,  and  he  to  make 
peace  with  us ;  of  course  an  agreeable  peace. 
But  Santa  Anna  was  not  a  man  to  promise  any 
thing,  whether  intending  to  fulfill  it  or  not, 
without  receiving  a  consideration ;  and  in  this 
case  some  million  of  dollars  was  the  sum  required 
— not  for  himself  of  course,  but  to  enable  him 
to  promote  the  peace  at  home.  This  expUdns 
the  application  made  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  end  of  its  session — before  the 
adjournment  of  the  body  which  had  declared  the 
war — for  an  appropriation  of  two  millions  as  a 
means  of  terminating  it.  On  the  4th  of  August 
a  confidential  message  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  informing  them  that  he  had  made  fresh 
overtures  to  Mexico  for  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  two 
millions  to  enable  him  to  treat  with  the  bettw 
prospect  of  success,  and  even  to  pay  the  money 
when  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  in  Mexico, 
without  waiting  for  its  ratification  by  our  own 
Senate.  After  stating  the  overture,  and  the 
object,  the  message  went  on  to  say : 

"Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering 
the  exhausted  and  distracted  condition  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  it  might  become  necessary,  in 
order  to  restore  peace,  that  I  should  have  it  in 
my  power  to  advance  a  portion  of  the  considera- 
tion money  for  any  cession  of  territory  which  may 
be  made.  The  Mexican  government  might  not 
be  willing  to  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  whole 
until  the  treaty  could  be  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
and  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect  be 
made  by  Congress ;  and  the  necessity  for  such 
a  delay  might  defeat  the  object  altogether.  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  whether  it  might  not 
be  wise  for  Congress  to  appropriate  a  sum  sodi 
as  tiiey  mig^t  consider  adequate  for  this  pm> 
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pose,  to  be  paid,  if  necessary,  immediately  upon 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Mexico." 

A  similar  communication  was  made  to  the 
House  on  the  8th  day  of  the  month  (August), 
and  the  dates  become  material,  as  connecting  the 
requested  appropriation  with  the  return  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  his  restoration  to  power.  The 
dates  are  all  in  a  cluster — Santa  Anna  landing 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  8th  of  August^  and  arriving 
at  the  capital  on  the  15th — the  President's 
messages  informing  the  Senate  that  he  had  made 
oyertures  for  peace,  and  asking  the  appropria- 
tions to  promote  it,  being  dated  on  the  4th  and 
the  8th  of  the  same  month.  The  fact  was,  it 
was  known  at  what  time  Santa  Anna  was  to 
leave  Havana  for  Mexico,  and  the  overture 
was  made,  and  the  appropriations  asked,  just  at 
the  proper  time  to  meet  him.  The  appropria- 
tion was  not  voted  by  Congress,  and  at  the  next 
session  the  application  for  it  was  renewed,  in- 
creased to  three  millions — tho  same  to  which 
Mr.  Wilmot  offered  that  proviso  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  privately  l^ugged  to  his  bosom  as  a 
fortunate  event  for  the  South,  while  publicly 
holding  it  up  as  the  greatest  of  outrages,  and 
just  cause  for  a  separation  of  the  slave  and  the 
free  States. 

An  intrigue  for  peace,  through  the  restored 
Santa  Anna,  was  then  a  part  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  from  the  beginning.  They  were  simul- 
taneous concoctions.  They  were  twins.  The 
war  was  made  to  get  the  peace.  Ninety  to  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  days  was  to  be  the  limit  of 
the  life  of  the  war,  and  that  pacifically  all  the 
while,  and  to  be  terminated  by  a  good  treaty  of 
indemnities  and  acquisitions.  It  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that  a 
secret  intrigue  for  peace  was  part  and  parcel  of 
an  open  declaration  of  war !  the  first  time  that 
a  war  was  commenced  upon  an  agreement  to 
finish  it  in  so  many  days  !  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  conclusion  were  settled  before  its  com- 
mencement It  was  certainly  a  most  unmilitary 
conception:  and  infinitely  silly,  as  the  event 
proved.  Santa  Anna,  restored  by  our  means, 
and  again  in  power,  only  thought  of  himself, 
and  how  to  make  Mexico  his  own,  after  getting 
back.  He  took  the  high  military  road.  He 
roused  the  war  spirit  of  the  country,  raised 
armies,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  issued  ani- 
mating proclamations ;  and  displayed  the  most 


exaggerated  hatred  to  the  United  Sutes— the 
more  so,  perhaps,  to  cover  up  the  secret  of  his 
return.  He  gave  the  United  States  a  year  of 
bloody  and*co6tly  work !  many  thousands  killed 
—many  more  dead  of  disease — many  ten  mil- 
lions of  money  expended.  Buena  Vista,  Ceno 
Gordo,  Contreras,  Churabusco,  Chepultepe^ 
were  the  fruit  of  his  return  !  honorable  to  thi 
American  arms,  but  costly  in  blood  and  monej. 
To  the  Mexicans  his  return  was  not  lets  in- 
auspicious :  for,  true  to  his  old  instincts,  he 
became  the  tyrant  of  his  country — ruled  bj 
fraud,  force,  and  bribes — crashed  the  libenl 
party — exiled  or  shot  liberal  men — became  in- 
tolerable— and  put  the  nation  to  the  horron  of 
another  civil  war  to  expel  him  again,  and  ag^: 
but  not  finally  until  he  had  got  anotiier  miOu^ 
from  the  best  cow .  that  ever  was  in  hiji  pen— 
more  money  from  the  United  States.  It  was  ill 
the  natural  consequence  of  trusting  such  a  man: 
the  natural  consequence  of  beginnii^  war  iqMB 
an  intrigue  with  him.  But  what  must  hiFtofj 
say  of  the  policy  and  morality  of  such  doinfi  ? 
The  butcher  of  the  American  prisoners  at  Gi>- 
liad,  San  Patricio,  the  Old  Mission  and  the 
Ahuno;  the  destroyer  of  republican  gorem- 
ment  at  home;  the  military  dictator  aspiring 
to  permanent  supreme  power :  this  man  to  le 
restored  to  power  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  speculating  and  indemnitj 
calculations  on  which  a  war  was  begun. 


CHAPTER    CLXII. 

BLOODLESS  CONQUEST  OF  NEW  MEXICO:  HOW 
IT  WAS  DONE:  SUBSEQUENT  BLOODT  KbUI- 
BECriON,  AND  ITS  CAUSK 

General  Kearney  was  directed  to  lead  u 
expedition  to  New  Mexico,  setting  out  from  the 
western  frontier  of  Missouri;  and  n&unly  com- 
posed of  volunteers  fix>m  that  State ;  and  to 
conquer  the  province.  He  did  so^  without  firiog 
a  gun,  and  the  only  inquiry  is,  how  it  was  done  ? 
how  a  province  nine  hundred  miles  distant, 
covered  by  a  long  range  of  mountain  whidi 
could  not  well  bo  turned,  penetrable  only  bj  • 
defile  which  could  not  be  forced,  and  defeaded 
by  a  numerous   militia — could  so   essify  be 
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taken  ?  This  work  does  not  write  of  military 
events,  open  to  public  history,  but  only  of  things 
less  known,  and  to  show  how  they  were  done : 
and  in  this  point  of  view  the  easy  and  bloodless 
conquest  of  New  Mexico,  against  such  formidable 
obstacles,  becomes  an  exception,  and  presents  a 
proper  problem  for  intimate  historical  solution. 
That  solution  is  this :  At  the  time  of  the  fitting 
out  that  expedition  there  was  a  citizen  of  the 
XJnited  States,  long  resident  in  New  Mexico,  on 
a  visit  of  business  at  Washington  City — ^his 
name  James  Magoffin ;— a  man  of  mind,  of  wiU, 
of  generous  temper,  patriotic^  and  rich.  He 
knew  every  man  in  New  Mexico  and  his  charac- 
ter, and  all  the  localities,  and  could  be  of  infinite 
service  to  the  invading  force.  Mr.  Benton  pro- 
posed to  him  to  go  with  it:  he  agreed.  Mr. 
Benton  took  him  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
at  War,  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  his 
agreement  to  go*  with  General  Kearney.  He 
went :  and  approaching  New  Mexico,  was  sent 
ahead,  with  a  staff  officer — the  officer  charged 
with  a  mission,  himself  charged  with  his  own 
plan:  which  was  to  operate  upon  Governor 
Armijo,  and  prevent  his  resistance  to  the 
entrance  of  the  American  troops.  That  was 
easily  done.  Armijo  promised  not  to  make  a 
stand  at  the  defile,  after  which  the  invaders 
would  have  no  difficulty.  But  his  second  in 
command,  Col.  Archuletti,  was  determined  to 
fight,  and  to  defend  that  pass ;  and  if  he  did, 
Armijo  would  have  to  do  the  same.  It  became 
indispensable  to  quiet  ArchulcttL  He  was  of 
different  mould  from  the  governor,  and  only 
accessible  to  a  different  class  of  considerations 
— those  which  addressed  themselves  to  ambi- 
tion. Magoffin  knew  the  side  on  which  to  ap- 
proach him.  It  so  happened  that  General 
Kearney  had  set  out  to  take  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  Del  Norte — ^the  eastern  half  of  New 
Mexico— as  part  of  Texas,  leaving  the  western 
part  untouched.  Magoffin  explained  this  to 
Archuletti,  pointed  to  the  western  half  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  derelict,  not  seized  by  the  United 
States,  and  too  far  off  to  be  protected  by  the 
central  government :  and  recommended  him  to 
make  a  pronunciamiento,  and  take  that  half  to 
himself  The  idea  suited  the  temper  of  Archu- 
letti. He  agreed  not  to  fight,  and  General 
Kearney  was  informed  there  would  be  no  resist- 
ance at  the  defile :  and  there  was  none.  Some 
tiiousands  of  militia  collected  there  (and  which 


could  have  stopped  a  large  army),  retired  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  without  knowing  why. 
Armyo  fled,  and  General  Kearney  occupied  his 
capital:  and  the  conquest  was  complete  and 
bloodless :  and  this  was  the  secret  of  that  facile 
success — heralded  in  the  newspapers  as  a  master- 
piece of  generalship,  but  not  so  reported  by  the 
general. 

But  there  was  an  after-dap,  to  make  blood 
flow  tor  the  recoveiy  of  a  province  which  had 
been  yielded  without  resistance.  Mr.  Magoffin 
was  sincere  and  veracious  in  what  he  said  to 
Col.  Archuletti ;  but.  General  Kearney  soon  (or 
before)  had  other  orders,  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  country !  and  Archuletti,  deeming 
himself  cheated,  determined  on  a  revolt.  Events 
soon  became  favorable  to  him.  General  Kear- 
ney proceeded  to  California,  leaving  General 
Sterling  Price  in  command,  with  some  Missouri 
volunteers.  Archuletti  prepared  his  insurrec* 
tion,  and  having  got  the  upper  country  above 
Santa  F6  ready,  went  below  to  prepare  the 
lower  part  While  absent,  the  plot  was  detected 
and  broke  out,  and  led  to  bloody  scenes  in  which 
there  was  severe  fighting,  and  many  deaths  on 
both  sides.  It  was  in  this  insurrection  that 
Governor  Charles  Bent,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Captain  Burgwin  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  many  others  were  killed.  The  insurgents 
fought  with  courage  and  desperation;  but, 
without  their  leader,  without  combination, 
without  resources,  they  were  soon  suppressed ; 
many  being  killed  in  action,  and  others  hung 
for  high  treason — being  tried  by  some  sort  of  a 
court  which  had  no  jurisdiction  of  treason.  All 
that  were  condemned  were  hanged  except  one, 
and  he  recommended  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  pardon.  Here  was  a  dilemma 
for  the  administration.  To  pardon  the  man 
would  be  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  condemna- 
tion: not  to  pardon  was  to  subject  him  to 
murder.  A  middle  course  was  takbn:  the 
officers  were  directed  to  turn  loose  the  con- 
demned, and  let  him  run.  And  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  insurrection,  and  its  upshot 

Mr.  Magoffin  having  prepared  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  General  Kearney  into  Santa  F6^ 
proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the  remaining  part 
of  his  mission,  which  was  to  do  the  same  by 
Chihuahua  for  General  Wool,  then  advancing 
upon  that  ancient  capital  of  the  Western  Inter- 
nal Provinces  on  a  lower  line*    He  arrived  in 
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that  city — became  snspeeted — ^was  arrested — 
and  confined.  He  was  a  social,  generous-tem- 
pered man,  a  son  of  Erin:  loyed  company, 
spoke  Spanish  fluently,  entertained  freely,  and 
where  it  was  some  cost  to  entertain— -claret 
936  00  srdozen,  champagne  $50  00.  He  be- 
came a  great  &yorite  with  the  Mexican  ofBcers. 
One  day  the  military  judge  advocate  entered 
his  quarters;  and  told  him  that  Dr.  Connolly, 
an  American,  coming  from  Santa  F6,  had  been 
captured  near  £1  Paso  del  Norte,  his  papers 
taken,  and  forwarded  to  Chihuahua,  and  placed 
in  his  hands,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  needed 
government  attention :  and  that  he  had  found 
among  the  papers  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
(Mr.  Magoffin).  He  had  the  letter  unopened, 
and  said  he  did  not  know  what  it  might  be ; 
but  being  just  ordered  to  join  Santa  Anna  at 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  being  unwilling  that  any 
thing  should  happen  after  he  was  gone  to  a 
gentleman  -who  had  been  so  agreeable  to  him, 
he  had  brought  it  to  him,  that  he  might  destroy 
it  if  there  was  any  thing  in  it  to  conmiit  him. 
Magoffin  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  letter.  It 
was  an  attestation  from  General  Kearney  of  his 
services  in  New  Mexico,  recommending  him  to 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  American  govern- 
ment in  that  mvasion ! — that  is  to  say,  it  was  his 
death  warrant,  if  seen  by  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties. A  look  was  exchanged :  the  letter  went 
into  the  fire :  and  Magoffin  escaped  being  shot. 
But  he  did  not  escape  suspicion.  He  re- 
mained confined  until  the  approach  of  Doni- 
phan's expedition,  and  was  then  sent  off  to  Du- 
rango,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
after  the  peace,  he  came  to  Washington  in  the 
last  days  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration,  and  ex- 
pected remuneration.  He  had  made  no  terms, 
asked  nothing,  and  received  nothing,  and  had 
expended  his  own  money,  and  that  freely,  for 
the  public  service.  The  administration  had  no 
money  applicable  to  the  object.  Mr.  Benton 
stated  his  case  in  secret  session  in  the  Senate, 
and  obtained  an  appropriation,  couched  in  gen- 
eral terms,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  secret 
services  rendered  during  the  war.  The  appro- 
priation, granted  in  the  last  night  of  the  expir- 
ing administration,  remained  to  be  applied  by 
the  new  one — to  which  the  business  was  un- 
known, and  had  to  be  presented  unsupported 
by  a  line  of  writing.    Mr.  Benton  went  with 


Magoffin  to  President  Taylor,  who,  hearing 
what  he  had  done,  and  what  information  be 
had  gained  for  General  Kearney,  instantly  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  bad  had  some  persoa 
to  do  the  same  for  him — observing  that  be  got 
no  information  but  what  he  obtained  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  He  gave  orders  to  the 
Secretary  at  War  to  attend  to  the  case  as  if 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  adniinistration. 
The  secretary  (Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia),  hig- 
gled, required  statements  to  be  filed,  almost  in 
the  nature  of  an  accoimt ;  and,  finally,  proposed 
thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  barely  covered  ex« 
penses  and  losses ;  but,  haying  undertaken  the 
service  patriotically,  Magoffin  would  not  lower 
its  character  by  standing  out  for  more.  Tbe 
paper  which  he  filed  in  the  war  office  may  fur- 
nish some  material  for  history — some  insight 
into  the  way  of  making  conquests — if  ever  ex- 
amined. This  is  the  secret  history  of  Geneial 
Kearney's  expedition,  and  of  the  insurrectioii, 
given  because  it  would  not  be  found  in  the 
documents.  The  history  of  Doniphan's  expe- 
dition will  be  given  for  the  same  reason,  and  to 
show  that  a  regiment  of  citizen  Tolunteen, 
without  a  regular  officer  among  them,  almost 
without  expense,  and  hardly  with  the  know- 
ledge of  their  government,  perfonned  actions  is 
brilliant  as  any  that  illustrated  the  American 
arms  in  Mexico ;  and  made  a  inarch  in  the  ene- 
my's country  longer  than  that  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand under  Xenophon.  This  history  will  con- 
stitute the  next  chapter,  and  will  consist  of  the 
salutatory  address  with  which  the  heroic  volun- 
teers were  saluted,  when,  arriving  at  St.  Louis, 
they  were  greeted  with  a  public  reception,  and 
the  Senator  of  Thirty  Tears  required  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  exulting  feelings  of  their  ooan- 
trymen. 


CHAPTER    CLXIII. 

MEXICAN  WAR:  DONIPHAITS  SXPEDITION:  lOL 
BENTON'S  SALUTATORY  ADDRESS,  6T.  LOUIS^ 
MI8S0URL 

Colonel  Doniphan,  and  Officees  and  Mcs  : 
— I  have  been  appointed  to  an  honorable  and  • 
pleasant  duty — that  of  making  you  the  ooo- 
gratulations  of  your  Mow-citiaeiiB  of  BL  Louis. 
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on  jour  happy  return  from  your  long,  and  al- 
most fabulous  expedition.  Tou  have,  indeed, 
marched  fiir,  and  done  much,  and  suffered  much, 
and  well  entitled  jourseWes  to  the  applauses  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  the  rewards 
and  thanks  of  your  goTemment  A  year  ago 
you  left  home.  Going  out  from  the  western 
border  of  your  State,  you  re-enter  it  on  the 
east,  haying  made  a  circuit  equal  to  the  fourth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  proTiding  for 
yourselves  as  you  went,  and  returning  with  tro- 
phies taken  from  fields,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  yourselyes  and  your  country, 
until  revealed  by  your  enterprise,  illustrated  by 
your  valor,  and  immortalized  by  your  deeds. 
History  has  but  few  such  expeditions  to  record ; 
and  when  they  occur,  it  is  as  honorable  and 
useful  as  it  is  just  and  wise,  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  the  events  which  entitle  them  to 
renown. 

Tour  march  and  exploits  have  been  among 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  age.  At  the  call  of 
your  country  you  marched  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  as  part  of  the 
foioe  under  General  Kearney,  and  achieved  that 
conquest,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  or  the  fire 
of  a  gun.  That  work  finished,  and  New  Mexi- 
co, itself  BO  distant,  and  so  lately  the  ultima 
thule — the  outside  boundary  of  speculation  and 
enterprise — so  lately  a  distant  point  to  be  at- 
tained, becomes  itself  a  point  of  departure — a 
beginning  point,  for  new  and  far  more  extended 
expeditions.  Tou  look  across  the  long  and 
lofty  chain — the  Cordilleras  of  North  America 
— which  divide  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
waters ;  and  you  see  beyond  that  ridge,  a  sav- 
age tribe  which  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
depredations  upon  the  province  which  had  just 
become  an  American  conquest  Tou,  a  part 
only  of  the  subsequent  Chihuahua  column,  un- 
der Jackson  and  Gilpin,  march  upon  them — 
bring  them  to  terms — and  they  sign  a  treaty 
with  Colonel  Doniphan,  in  which  they  bind 
themselves  to  cease  their  depredations  on  the 
Mexicans,  and  to  become  the  friends  of  the 
United  States.  A  novel  treaty,  that !  signed 
on  the  western  confines  of  New  Mexico,  be- 
tween parties  who  had  hardly  ever  heard  each 
other's  names  before,  and  to  give  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  Mexicans  who  were  hostile  to  both. 
This  was  the  meeting,  and  this  the  parting  d 
the  Miseouri  volunteers,  with  the  nmneroos 


and  savage  tribe  of  the  Navaho  Indians  living 
on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  so 
long  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
and  New  Mexico. 

This  object  accomplished,  and  impatient  of 
inactivity,  and  without  orders  (General  Kearney 
having  departed  for  California),  you  cast  about 
to  carve  out  some  new  work  for  yourselves. 
Chihuahua,  a  rich  and  populous  city  of  near 
thirty  thousand  souls,  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  State  of  that  name,  and  formerly  the  reai- 
denoe  of  the  captains-general  of  the  Internal 
Provinces  imder  the  vice-regal  government  of 
New  Spain,  was  the  captivating  object  which 
fixed  your  attention.  It  was  a  &r  distant  dty 
— ^about  as  far  fh>m  St.  Louis  as  Moscow  is 
from  Paris ;  and  towns  and  enemies,  and  a  large 
river,  and  defiles  and  mountains,  and  the  desert 
whose  ominous  name,  portending  death  to  tra- 
vellers— el  Jornada  de  lo8  muertog — ^the  jour- 
ney of  the  dead — all  lay  between  you.  It  was 
a  perilous  enterprise,  and  a  discounting  one, 
for  a  thousand  men,  badly  equipped,  to  contem- 
plate. No  matter.  Danger  and  hardship  lent 
it  a  charm,  and  the  adventurous  march  was  re- 
solved on,  and  the  execution  commenced.  First, 
the  ominous  desert  was  passed,  its  character 
vindicating  its  titie  to  its  mournful  appellation 
— an  arid  plidn  of  ninety  miles,  strewed  with 
the  bones  of  animals  perished  of  hunger  and 
thirst — ^littie  hillocks  of  stone,  and  the  solitary 
cross,  erected  by  pious  hands,  marking  the  spot 
where  some  Christian  had  fiJlen,  victim  of  the 
savage,  of  the  robber,  or  of  the  desert  itself— no 
water — no  animal  life — ^no  sign  of  habitation. 
There  the  Texian  prisoners,  driven  by  the  cruel 
Salazar,  had  met  their  direst  sufferings,  unre- 
lieved, as  in  other  parts  of  their  march  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  compas- 
sionate ministrations  (for  where  is  it  that  wo- 
man is  not  compassionate?)  of  the  pitying  wo- 
men. The  desert  was  passed,  and  the  place  for 
crossing  the  river  approached.  A  little  arm  of 
the  river,  Bracito  (in  Spanish),  made  out  firom 
its  side.  There  the  enemy,  in  superior  num- 
bers, and  confident  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  un- 
dertook to  bar  the  way.  Vain  pretension! 
Their  discovery,  attack,  and  rout^  were  about 
simultaneous  operations.  A  few  minutes  did 
the  work !  And  in  this  way  our  Missouri  vol- 
unteers of  the  Chihuahua  column  spent  their 
Christmas  day  of  the  year  1846. 
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The  victory  of  the  Bricito  opened  the  way 
to  the  crossing  of  the  river  Del  Norte,  and  to 
admission  into  the  heautifnl  little  town  of  the 
Paso  del  NortOj  where  a  neat  coItivaticMi,  a 
comfortable  people,  fields,  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards, and  a  hospitable  reception,  offered  the 
rest  and  refreshment  which  toils  and  dangers, 
and  victory  had  won.  Tou  rested  there  till 
artillery  was  brought  down  from  Sante  Fk; 
but  the  pretty  town  of  the  Paso  del  Norte, 
with  all  its  enjoyments,  and  they  were  many, 
and  the  greater  for  the  place  in  which  they 
were  found,  was  not  a  Capua  to  the  men  of 
Missouri.  Tou  moved  forward  in  February, 
and  the  battle  of  the  Sacramento,  one  of  the 
military  marvels  of  the  age,  cleared  the  road  to 
Chihuahua;  which  was  entered  without  further 
resistance.  It  had  been  entered  once  before  by 
a  detachment  of  American  troops ;  but  under 
circumstances  how  different !  In  the  year  1807, 
Lieutenant  Pike  and  his  thirty  brave  men,  taken 
prisoners  on  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  had 
been  marched  captives  into  Chihuahua :  in  the 
year  1847,  Doniphan  and  his  men  enter  it  as 
conquerors.  The  paltry  triumph  of  a  captain- 
general  over  a  lieutenant,  was  effaced  in  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  a  thousand  Missourians 
into  the  grand  and  ancient  capital  of  all  the  In- 
ternal Provinces  !  and  old  men,  still  alive,  could 
remark  the  grandeur  of  the  American  spirit  un- 
der both  events — the  proud  and  lofty  bearing 
of  the  captive  thirty — the  mildness  and  modera- 
tion of  the  conquering  thousand. 

Chihuahua  was  taken,  and  responsible  duties, 
more  delicate  than  those  of  arms,  were  to  be  per- 
formed. Many  American  citizens  were  there, 
engaged  in  trade ;  much  American  property  was 
there.  All  this  was  to  be  protected,  both  life 
and  property,  and  by  peaceful  arrangement; 
for  the  command  was  too  small  to  admit  of  di- 
vision, and  of  leaving  a  garrison.  Conciliation, 
and  negotiation  were  resorted  to,  and  success- 
fully. Every  American  interest  was  provided 
for,  and  placed  under  the  safeguard,  first,  of 
good  will,  and  next,  of  guarantees  not  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity. 

Chihuahua  gained,  it  became,  like  Santa  F6, 
not  the  terminating  point  of  a  long  expedition, 
but  the  beginning  point  of  a  new  one.  General 
Taylor  was  somewhere — ^no  one  knew  where — 
but  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  towards 


the  other  side  of  Mexico.  Too  had  heard  that 
he  had  been  defeated,  that  Bnena  Vbta  had 
not  been  a  good  prospect  to  him.  Like  pood 
Americans,  you  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it: 
but,  like  good  soldiers,  you  thoagbt  it  best  to 
go  and  see.  A  volunteer  party  of  fourteen, 
headed  by  Collins,  of  Boonville,  undertake  to 
penetrate  to  Saltillo,  and  to  bring  yoa  informa- 
tion of  his  conditk)n.  They  set  ont.  Amid«t 
innumerable  dangers  they  aooompliah  their  por- 
poFe,  and  return.  Taylor  is  conqueror;  hot 
will  be  glad  to  see  yon.  Ton  march.  A  vaa- 
guard  of  one  hundred  men,  led  by  Lientenaot- 
colonel  Mitchell,  led  the  way.  Then  came  the 
main  body  (if  the  name  is  not  a  bnrlesque  od 
such  a  handful),  commanded  by  Ookmei  Don 
phan  himsel£ 

The  whole  table  land  of  Mexico,  in  all  its 
breadth,  from  west  to  east,  was  to  be  trstened. 
A  numerous  and  hostile  population  in  tovw— 
treacherous  Camanches  in  the  moontains — were 
to  be  passed.  Every  thing  was  to  be  selfivo- 
vided— provisions,  transportation,  fresh  hones 
for  remounts,  and  even  the  means  of  victory— 
and  all  without  a  military  chest,  or  eren  n 
empty  box,  in  which  gOTemment  gold  had 
ever  reposed.  All  was  accomplished.  Mexi- 
can towns  were  passed,  in  order  and  quiet: 
plundering  Camanches  were  punished:  meaas 
were  obtained  from  traders  to  liquidate  iii&- 
pensable  contributions :  and  the  wants  tint 
could  not  be  supplied,  were  endured  like  sol- 
diers of  veteran  service. 

The  long  march  (torn  Chihuahua  to  Monte- 
rey, was  made  more  in  the  character  of  protee- 
tion  and  deliverance  than  of  conquest  and  idti- 
sion.  Armed  enemies  were  not  met,  and  peaee- 
ful  people  were  not  disturbed.  Tou  arrived  in 
the  month  of  May  in  General  Taylor's  camm 
and  about  in  a  condition  to  vindicate,  each  of 
you  for  himself^  your  lawful  title  to  the  donUe 
sobriquet  of  the  general,  with  the  addition  to 
it  which  the  colonel  commanding  the  expedi- 
tion has  supplied — ^ragged — as  weJl  as  roogi 
and  ready.  No  doubt  you  all  showed  title,  tt 
that  time,  to  that  third  sobriquet ;  but  to  »e 
you  now,  so  gayly  attired,  so  spraoely  eqafpA 
one  might  suppose  that  you  had  never,  fcri 
day,  been  strangers  to  the  virtues  of  soap  and 
water,  or  the  magic  ministrations  of  the  UanA- 
isseuse^  and   the  elegant   tranafbrmatioiis  of 
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the  fashionable  tailor.  Thanks  perhaps  to  the 
difference  between  pay  in  the  lump  at  the  end  of 
the  service,  and  driblets  along  in  the  course  of  it 

Tou  arrived  in  General  Taylor's  camp  ragged 
and  rough,  as  we  can  well  conceive,  and  ready, 
as  I  can  quickly  show.  You  arrived :  you  re- 
ported for  duty :  you  asked  for  service — such 
as  a  march  upon  San  Luis  de  Potosi,  Zacatecas, 
or  the  "halls  of  the  Montezumas;"  or  any 
thing  in  that  way  that  the  general  should  have 
a  mind  to.  If  he  was  going  upon  any  excur- 
sion of  that  kind,  all  right  No  matter  about 
antigues  that  were  passed,  or  ezpurations  of  ser- 
yioe  that  might  accrue :  you  came  to  go,  and 
only  asked  the  privilege.  That  is  what  I  call 
ready.  Unhappily  the  conqueror  of  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Bnena  Vis- 
ta, was  not  exactly  in  the  condition  that  the 
lieutenant-general,  that  might  have  been,  in- 
tended him  to  be.  He  was  not  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  men !  he  was  not  at  the  head 
of  any  thousands  that  would  enable  him  to 
march !  and  had  to  decline  the  proffered  ser- 
vice. Thus  the  long-marched  and  well-fought 
Tolunteers — the  rough,  the  ready,  and  the  rag- 
ged— had  to  turn  their  faces  towards  home,  still 
more  than  two  thousand  miles  distant  But 
this  being  mostly  by  water,  you  hardly  count 
it  in  the  recital  of  your  march.  But  this  is  an 
unjust  omission,  and  against  the  precedents  as 
well  as  unjust.  "  The  ten  thousand  "  counted 
the  voyage  on  the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  the 
march  from  Babylon;  and  twenty  centuries 
admit  the  validity  of  the  count  The  present 
age,  and  posterity,  will  include  in  "  the  going 
Old  and  coming  in  "  of  the  Missouri-Chihuahua 
Tolunteers,  the  water  voyage  as  well  as  the 
land  march ;  and  then  the  expedition  of  the 
one  thousand  will  exceed  that  of  the  ten  by 
some  two  thousand  miles. 

The  last  nine  hundred  miles  of  your  land 
march,  iVom  Chihuahua  to  Matamoros,  you 
made  in  forty -five  days,  bringing  seventeen 
pieces  of  artillery,  eleven  of  which  were  taken 
from  the  Sacramento  and  Bracito.  Your  horses, 
travelling  the  whole  distance  without  United 
States  provender,  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves regaled,  on  their  arrival  on  the  Rio 
Gfande  frontier,  with  hay,  com,  and  oats  from 
the  States.  You  marched  further  than  the  &r- 
thest,  fought  as  well  as  the  best^  left  order  and 


quiet  in  your  train ;  and  cost  less  money  than 
any. 

You  arrive  here  to-day,  absent  one  year, 
marching  and  fighting  all  the  time,  bringing 
trophies  of  cannon  and  standards  from  fields 
whose  names  were  unknown  to  you  before  you 
set  out,  and  only  grieving  that  you  could  not 
have  gone  further.  Ten  pieces  of  cannon,  rolled 
out  of  Chihuahua  to  arrest  your  march,  now 
roll  through  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  to  grace 
your  triumphal  return.  Many  standards,  all 
pierced  with  bullets  while  waving  over  the 
heads  of  the  enemy  at  the  Sacramento,  now 
wave  at  the  head  of  your  column.  The  black 
flag,  brought  to  the  Bracito,  to  indicate  the  re- 
fusal of  that  quarter  which  its  bearers  so  soon 
needed  and  received,  now  takes  its  place  among 
your  trophies,  and  hangs  droopmg  in  their  no- 
bler presence.  To  crown  the  whole — to  make 
public  and  private  happiness  go  together — to 
spare  the  Cjrpress  where  the  laurel  hangs  in 
clusters — this  long,  perilous  march,  with  all  its 
accidents  of  field  and  camp,  presents  an  incredi- 
bly small  list  of  comrades  lost  Almost  all  re- 
turn :  and  the  joy  of  fiunilies  resounds,  inter- 
mingled with  the  applause  of  the  State. 

I  have  said  that  you  made  your  long  expedi- 
tion without  government  orders:  and  so,  in- 
deed, you  did.  You  received  no  orders  from 
your  government,  but,  without  knowing  it,  you 
were  fulfilling  its  orders— orders  which,  though 
issued  for  you,  never  reached  you.  Happy  the 
soldier  who  executes  the  command  of  his  gov- 
ernment :  happier  still  he  who  anticipates  com- 
mand, and  does  what  is  wanted  before  he  is 
bid.  This  is  your  case.  You  did  the  right 
thing,  at  the  right  time,  and  what  your  govern- 
ment intended  you  to  do,  and  without  knowing 
its  intentions.  The  facts  are  these :  Early  in 
the  month  of  November  last,  the  President 
asked  my  opinion  on  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  war.  I  submitted  a  plan  to  him,  which,  in 
addition  to  other  things,  required  all  the  dis- 
posable troops  in  New  Mexico,  and  all  the 
American  citizens  in  that  quarter  who  could  be 
engaged  for  a  dashing  expedition,  to  move  down 
through  Chihuahua,  and  the  State  of  Durango, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  Zacatecas,  and  get  into 
communication  with  General  Taylor's  right  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  month  of  March.  In 
ikct)  the  disposable  forces  in  New  Mexico  were 
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to  form  one  of  three  columnB  destined  for  a 
oombined  morement  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  all 
to  be  on  the  table-land  and  ready  for  a  com- 
bined moTement  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
President  approved  the  plan,  and  the  Missou- 
rians  being  most  distant,  orders  were  despatched 
to  New  Mexico  to  put  them  in  motion.  Mr. 
Solomon  Sublette  carried  the  order,  and  deliy- 
ered  it  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Santa  F4, 
General  Price,  on  the  22d  day  of  February — 
just  ^Ye  days  before  you  fought  the  marvellous 
action  of  Sacramento.  I  well  remember  what 
passed  between  the  President  and  myself  at 
the  time  he  resolved  to  give  this  order.  It 
awaliened  his  solicitude  for  your  safety.  It 
was  to  send  a  small  body  of  men  a  great  dis- 
tance, into  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country,  and 
upon  the  contingency  of  uniting  in  a  combined 
movement,  the  means  for  which  had  not  yet 
been  obtained  from  Congress.  The  President 
made  it  a  question,  and  very  properly,  whether 
it  was  safe  or  prudent  to  start  the  small  Mis- 
souri column,  before  the  movement  of  the  left 
and  the  centre  was  assured :  I  answered  that 
my  own  rule  in  public  affairs  was  to  do  what  I 
thought  was  righ^and  leave  it  to  others  to  do 
what  they  thought  was  right ;  and  that  I  be- 
lieved it  the  proper  course  for  him  to  follow  on 
the  present  occasion.  On  this  view  he  acted. 
He  gave  the  order  to  go,  without  waiting  to 
see  whether  Congress  would  supply  the  means 
of  executing  the  combined  plan ;  and  for  his 
consolation  I  undertook  to  guarantee  your  safe- 
ty.  Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  prom- 
ised him  that  you  would  take  care  of  your- 
selves. Though  the  other  parts  of  the  plan 
should  &il — though  you  should  become  far  in- 
volved in  the  advance,  and  deeply  compromised 
in  the  enemy's  country,  and  without  support — 
still  I  relied  on  your  courage,  skill,  and  enter- 
prise to  extricate  yourselves  from  every  danger 
— to  make  daylight  through  all  the  Mexicans 
that  should  stand  before  you — cut  your  way 
out — and  make  good  your  retreat  to  Taylor's 
camp.  This  is  what  I  promised  the  President 
m  November  last ',  and  what  I  promised  him 
you  have  done.  Nobly  and  manfully  you  have 
made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expeditions 
in  history,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  statesmen, 
and  showing  what  citizen  volunteers  can  do; 
for  the  crowning  characteristic  is  that  you  were 
all  citizens — all  volunteers — ^not  a  regular  bred 


officer  among  you :  and  if  there  had  been,  with 
power  to  control  you,  you  ooold  nerer  have 
done  what  yoa  did. 


CHAPTER   CLXIV. 

FBEMONTS  THIBD   EXPEDITION,  AND   AOQUSI- 
TION  or  CALIFOBNIA. 

In  the  month  of  May  1845,  Mr*  Fremont,  then 
a  brevet  captain  of  engineers  (appointed  a  hen- 
tenant  colonel  of  Rifles  before  ho  returned),  set 
out  on  his  third  expedition  of  geographical  and 
scientific  exploration  in  the  Great  West  Hos- 
tilities had  not  broken  out  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico ;  but  Texas  had  been  incor- 
porated ;  the  preservation  of  peace  was  preca- 
rious, and  Mr.  Fremont  was  determined,  by  no 
act  of  his,  to  increase  the  difficulties,  or  to  give 
any  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  Mezkin 
government  Hislineof  observation  would  kid 
hun  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  through  a  Mexkan 
province — through  the  desert  parts  first,  and  ' 
the  settled  part  afterwards  of  the  Alta  Califonui. 
Approaching  the  settled  parts  of  the  province 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  he  kft  his 
equipment  of  60  men  and  200  horses  on  the 
frontier,  and  proceeded  alone  to  Monter^,  to 
make  known  to  the  governor  the  object  of  hii 
coming,  and  his  desire  to  pass  the  winter  (for 
the  refreshment  of  his  men  and  horses)  in  the 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin. The  permission  was  granted ;  but  sooo 
revoked,  under  the  pretext  that  Mr.  Fremont 
had  come  into  Califomia,  not  to  pursue  sdenoe, 
but  to  excite  the  American  settlers  to  revolt 
against  the  Mexican  government.  Upon  this 
pretext  troops  were  raised,  and  marched  to  at- 
tack him.  Having  notice  of  their  approach,  he 
took  a  position  on  the  mountain,  hoisted  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  and  determined,  with 
his  sixty  brave  men,  to  defend  himaelf  to  the 
last  extremity-HQevor  surrendering ;  and  dyin^ 
if  need  be,  to  the  last  man.  A  messenger  came 
into  his  camp,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  Ameriaui 
consul  at  Monterey,  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger : 
that  messenger,  returning,  reported  that  2,000 
men  could  not  force  the  American  position: 
and  that  informaUon  had  its  ^ect  upon  the 
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Mexican  oommander.  Waiting  four  days  in  his 
mountain  camp,  and  not  being  attacked,  he  quit 
his  position,  descended  from  the  mountain,  and 
sat  out  for  Oregon,  that  he  might  give  no  further 
pretext  for  complaint,  by  remaining  in  California. 
,  Turning  his  back  on  the  Mexican  possessions, 
I  and  looking  to  Oregon  as  the  field  of  his  future 
I  labors,  Mr.  Fremont  determined  to  explore  a 
1  new  route  to  the  Wah-lah-math  settlements  and 
the  tide-water  region  of  the  Golumbia,  through 
the  wild  and  elevated  region  of  the  Tla-math 
lakes.  A  romantic  interest  attached  to  this 
r^;ion  from  the  grandeur  of  its  features,  its 
lofty  mountains,  and  snow-clad  peaks,  and  from 
the  formidable  character  of  its  warlike  inhabi- 
tants. In  tbe  first  week  of  May,  he  was  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Great  Tla-math  lake,  and  in 
Or^on — the  lake  being  cut  near  its  south  end 
by  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  north  latitude. 
On  the  8th  day  of  that  month,  a  strange  sight 
presented  itself— almost  a  startling  apparition — 
two  men  riding  up,  and  penetrating  a  region 
which  few  ever  approached  without  paying  toll 
of  life  or  blood.  They  proved  to  be  two  of  Mr. 
Fremont's  old  voyageurs,  and  quickly  told  their 
story.  They  were  part  of  a  guard  of  six  men 
conducting  a  United  States  officer,  who  was  on 
his  trail  with  dc  i>atchcs  from  Washington,  and 
whom  they  had  left  two  days  back,  while  they 
came  on  to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  and  to 
ask  that  assistance  might  be  sent  him.  They 
themselves  had  only  escaped  the  Indians  by  the 
swiftness  of  their  horses.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  or  a  mistake  made.  Mr. 
Fr6mont  determined  to  go  himself ;  and  taking 
ten  picked  men,  four  of  them  Delaware  Indians, 
he  took  down  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  (the  direction  the  officer 
was  to  come),  and  made  a  ride  of  sixty  miles 
without  a  halt  But  to  meet  men,  and  not  to 
miss  them,  was  the  difficult  point  in  this  track- 
less region.  It  was  not  the  case  of  a  high  road, 
where  all  travellers  must  meet  in  passing  each 
other:  at  intervals  there  were  places — defiles, 
or  camping  grounds — where  both  parties  must 
pass ;  and  watching  for  these,  he  came  to  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  decided  that,  if  the  party  was 
not  killed,  it  must  be  there  that  night.  He 
baited  and  encamped ;  and,  as  the  sun  was  going 
down,  had  the  inexpressible  satisfiiction  to  see 
the  four  men  approaching.  The  officer  proved 
to  be  a  lieutenant  of  the  United  States  marines, 
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who  had  been  despatched  from  Washington  the 
November  previous,  to  make  his  way  by  Vera 
Gmz,  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  Mazatlan  to  Mon- 
terey, in  Upper  California,  deliver  despatches  to 
the  United  States'  consul  there;  and  then  find 
Mr.  Fremont,  wherever  he  should  be.  His 
despatches  for  Mr.  Fremont  were  only  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Buchanan),  and  some  letters  and  slips  of  news- 
papers from  Senator  Benton  and  his  fiunily,  and 
some  verbal  communications  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  verbal  communications  were  that  : 
Mr.  Fremont  should  watch  and  counteract  any  • 
foreign  scheme  on  California,  and  conciliate  the  i 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  United  * 
States.  Upon  this  intimation  of  the  govern- 
ment's wishes,  Mr.  Fr6mont  turned  back  fi^nn 
Oregon,  in  the  edge  of  which  he  then  was,  and 
returned  to  California.  The  letter  of  introduo- 
tion  was  in  the  common  form,  that  it  might  tell 
nothing  if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  foes,  and  sig- 
nified nothing  of  itself;  but  it  accredited  the 
bearer,  and  gave  the  stamp  of  authority  to  what 
he  communicated ;  and  upon  this  Mr.  Fremont 
acted :  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie  had  been  sent  so  far,  and 
through  so  many  dangers,  merely  to  deliver  a 
common  letter  of  introduction  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tlamath  lake. 

The  events  of  some  days  on  the  shores  of  this 
wild  lake,  sketched  with  the  brevity  which  the 
occasion  requires,  may  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  through  which  Mr.  Fre- 
mont pursued  science,  and  encountered  and  con- 
quered perils  and  toils.  The  night  he  met  Mr. 
Gillespie  presented  one  of  those  scenes  to  which 
he  was  so  often  exposed,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  highest  degree  of  vigilance  and  courage  could 
prevent  from  being  &tal.  The  camping  ground 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  the  horses 
picketed  with  long  halters  on  the  shore,  to  feed, 
on  the  grass ;  and  the  men  (fourteen  in  number)* 
sleeping  by  threes  at  different  fires,  disposed  in 
a  square ;  for  danger  required  them  so  to  sleep 
as  to  be  ready  for  an  attack ;  and,  though  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  elevation  of  the  place,  and 
the  proximity  of  snow-clad  mountains,  made  the 
night  intensely  cold.  His  feelings  joyfully  ex- 
cited by  hearing  from  home  (the  first  word  of 
intelligence  he  had  received  since  leaving  the 
U.  S.  a  year  before),  Mr.  Fr6mont  sat  up  by  a 
large  fire,  reading  his  letters  and  papera,.  and 
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watching  himself  over  the  safety  of  the  camp, 
while  the  men  slept.  Towards  midnight,  he 
heard  a  movement  among  the  horses,  indicative 
of  alarm  and  danger.  Horses,  and  especially 
mnles,  become  sensitive  to  danger  under  long 
travelling  and  camping  in  the  wilderness,  and 
manifest  their  alarm  at  the  approach  of  any 
thing  strange.  Taking  a  six-barrelled  pistol  in 
his  hand,  first  making  sore  of  their  ready  fire, 
and,  without  waking  the  camp,  he  went  down 
among  the  disturbed  animals.  The  moon  shone 
brightly :  he  could  see  well,  but  could  discover 
nothing.  Encouraged  by  his  presence,  the  horses 
became  quiet — poor  dumb  creatures  that  could 
see  the  danger,  but  not  tell  what  they  had  seen ; 
and  he  returned  to  the  camp,  supposing  it  was 
only  some  beast  of  the  forest — a  bear  or  wolf- 
prowling  for  food,  that  had  disturbed  them. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  fire.  Lieutenant  Gil- 
lespie woke  up,  and  talked  with  him  awhile,  and 
then  lay  down  again.  Finally  nature  had  her 
eourse  with  Mr.  Fremont  himself.  Excited 
spirits  gave  way  to  exhausted  strength.  The 
day's  ride,  and  the  night's  excitement  demanded 
the  reparation  of  repose.  He  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  without  waking  up  a  man  to  watch — rely- 
ing on  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  the  long 
ride  of  the  day,  as  a  security  against  the  prox- 
imity of  danger.  It  was  the  second  time  in  his 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  explora- 
tions that  his  camp  had  slept  without  a  guard : 
the  first  was  in  his  second  expedition,  and  on 
an  island  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  when  the 
surrounding  water  of  the  lake  itself  constituted 
a  guard.  The  whole  camp  was  then  asleep. 
A  cry  from  Carson  roused  it  In  his  sleep  he 
heard  a  groan :  it  was  the  groan  of  a  man  re- 
ceiving the  tomahawk  in  his  brains.  All  sprung 
to  their  feet.  The  savages  were  in  the  camp : 
the  hatchet  and  the  winged  arrow  were  at  work. 
Basil  Lajeunesse,  a  brave  and  faithful  young 
Frenchman,  the  follower  of  Fremont  in  all  his 
expeditions,  was  dead:  an  Iowa  was  dead:  a 
brave  Delaware  Indian,  one  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  Fremont  from  Missouri,  was  dying : 
it  was  his  groan  that  awoke  Carson.  Another 
of  the  Delawares  was  a  target  for  arrows,  from 
which  no  rifle  could  save  him — only  avenge  him. 
The  savages  had  waited  till  the  moon  was  in 
the  trees,  casting  long  shadows  over  the  sleep- 
ing camp :  then  approaching  from  the  dark  side, 
with  their  objects  between  themselves  and  the 
fading  light,  they  used  only  the  hatchet  and  the 


formidable  bow,  whose  mtow  went  to  its  maik, 
without  a  flash  or  a  sound  to  show  whence  it 
came.  All  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  the 
savages :  but  the  camp  was  saved !  the  wounded 
protected  from  massacre,  and  the  dead  fromnm- 
tilation.  The  men,  springing  to  their  feet,  with 
their  arms  in  their  hands^  fought  with  skill  lad 
courage.  In  the  morning,  Lieutenant  Gilleepie 
recognized,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  slain  »- 
sailants,  the  Tlamath  chief  who  the  morning  be- 
fore had  given  him  a  salmon,  in  token  of  finend- 
ship,  and  who  had  followed  him  all  day  to  kiD 
and  rob  his  party  at  night — a  design  in  wludi 
he  would  certainly  have  been  soooesafnl  had  it 
not  been  for  the  promptitude  and  ptedsiop  of 
Mr.  Fremont's  movement.  Mr.  Fremont  hin- 
self  would  have  been  killed,  when  he  went  to 
the  horses,  had  it  not  been  that  the  sanfei 
counted  upon  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
camp,  and  feared  to  alarm  it  by  killing  obb^ 
before  the  general  massacre. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  May — a  day  immortil- 
ized  by  American  arms  at  Resaca  de  la  PahM 
— ^that  this  fierce  and  bloody  work  was  dooe 
in  the  far  distant  re^on  of  the  Tlamath  laken 

The  morning  of  the  10th  of  May  was  one  of 
gloom  in  the  camp.  The  evening  sun  of  the  9th 
had  set  upon  it  full  of  life  and  joy  at  a  bappr 
meeting :  the  same  sim  rose  upon  it  the  next 
morning,  stuned  wi^  blood,  ghastly  with  the 
dead  and  wounded,  and  imposing  mournful  du- 
ties on  the  survivors.  The  wounded  were  to 
be  carried — the  dead  to  be  hnried  ;  and  so  bmied 
as  to  be  hid  and  secured  from  discovery  and  Ti> 
lation.  They  were  carried  ten  miles,  and  eref^ 
precaution  taken  to  secure  the  remains  from 
the  wolf  and  the  savage :  for  men,  in  these  re- 
mote and  solitary  dangers,  become  brotheni, 
and  defend  each  other  living  and  dead.  The 
return  route  lay  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
during  the  day  the  distant  canoes  of  the  sance^ 
could  be  seen  upon  it,  evidently  watdiing  the 
progress  of  the  party,  and  meditating  a  nicB 
attack  upon  it.  All  precautions,  at  the  vi^ 
encampment,  were  taken  for  security — ^hor^ 
and  men  enclosed  in  a  breastwork  of  grnt 
trees,  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  and  half  the 
men  constantly  on  the  watch.  At  leann^  in 
the  morning,  an  ambuscade  was  {Wanted— aod 
two  of  the  Tlamaths  were  killed  by  the  men  is 
ambush — a  successful  return  of  thdr  own  mode 
of  warfere.  At  night  the  main  eamp^  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake«  waa  reached.    It  wis 
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stronglj  intrenched,  and  could  not  be  attacked; 
but  the  whole  neighborhood  was  infested,  and 
scouts  and  patrols  were  necessary  to  protect 
every  moyement.  In  one  oi  these  excursions 
the  Califomian  horse,  so  noted  for  spirit  and 
docility,  showed  what  he  would  do  at  the  bid 
of  his  master.  Carson's  rifle  had  missed  fire,  at 
ten  feet  distance.  The  Tlamath  long  bow,  aiv 
row  on  the  string,  was  bending  to  the  pulL  ACll 
the  rifles  in  the  party  could  not  have  saved  him. 
A  horse  and  his  rider  did  it  Mr.  Fremont 
touched  his  horse ;  he  sprang  upon  the  savage ! 
and  the  hatchet  of  a  Delaware  completed  the 
deliverance  of  Carson.  It  was  a  noble  horse, 
an  iron  gray,  with  a  most  formidable  name — el 
Toro  del  Sacramento :  and  which  vindicated  his 
title  to  the  name  in  all  the  trials  of  travel,  cour- 
age, and  performance  to  which  he  was  subjected. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  as  these, 
that  science  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Fremont; 
that  the  telescope  was  carried  to  read  the  hea- 
vens ;  the  barometer  to  measure  the  elevations 
of  the  earth;  the  thermometer  to  gauge  the 
temperature  of  the  air;  the  pencil  to  sketch 
the  grandeur  of  mountains,  and  to  paint  the 
beauty  of  flowers ;  the  pen  to  write  down  what- 
ever was  new,  or  strange,  or  useful  in  the  works 
of  nature.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers, 
and  such  occupations  as  these,  and  in  the  wildest 
r^ons  of  the  Farthest  West,  that  Mr.  Fremont 
was  pursuing  science  and  shunning  war,  when 
the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Gillespie,  and  his  com- 
munications from  Washington,  suddenly  changed 
all  his  plans,  turned  him  back  from  Oregon,  and 
opened  a  new  and  splendid  field  of  operations  in 
California  itself.  He  arrived  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  in  the  month  of  May,  1846,  and 
found  the  country  alarmingly,  and  critically 
situated.  Three  great  operations,  fatal  to  Ameri- 
can interests,  were  then  going  on,  and  without 
remedy,  if  not  arrested  at  once.  These  were : 
1.  The  massacre  of  the  Americans,  and  the  de- 
struction of  their  settlements,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento.  2.  The  subjection  of  Califor- 
nia to  British  protection.  3.  The  transfer  of 
the  public  domain  to  British  subjects.  And  all 
this  with  a  view  to  anticipate  ^e  events  of  a 
Mexican  war,  and  to  shelter  California  from  the 
arms  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  settlers  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  camp  of  Mr.  Fremont,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  laid  all  these  dangers  before  him,  and 
implored  him  to  place  himself  at  their  head  and 


save  them  from  destruction.  General  Castro 
was  then  in  march  upon  them:  the  Indians 
were  incited  to  attack  their  families,  and  bum 
their  wheat  fields,  and  were  only  waiting  for 
the  dry  season  to  apply  the  torch.  Juntas 
were  in  session  to  transfer  the  country  to  Great 
Britain:  the  public  domain  was  passing  away 
in  large  grants  to  British  subjects:  a  British 
fleet  was  expected  on  the  coast:  the  British 
vice-consul,  Forbes,  and  the  emissary  priest, 
Macnamara,  ruling  and  conducting  every  thing : 
and  all  their  plans  so  far  advanced  as  to  render 
the  least  delay  &taL  It  was  then  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  War  had  broken  out  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  bat  ihai  was  un- 
known in  California.  Mr.  Fr^ont  had  left  the 
two  countries  at  peace  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  expedition,  and  was  determined  to  do  no- 
thing to  disturb  their  relations:  he  had  even 
left  California  to  avoid  giving  ofienoe ;  and  to 
return  and  take  up  arms  in  so  short  a  time  was 
apparently  to  discredit  his  own  previous  conduct 
as  well  as  to  implicate  his  government  He  felt 
all  the  responsibilities  of  his  position ;  but  the 
actual  approach  of  Castro,  and  the  immediate 
danger  of  the  settlers,  left  him  no  alternative. 
He  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  and  to  save  the  country.  To  repulse 
Castro  was  not  sufficient :  to  overturn  the 
Mexican  government  in  California,  and  to  estab- 
lish Califomian  Independence,  was  the  bold  re- 
solve, and  the  only  measure  adequate  to  the 
emergency.  That  resolve  was  taken,  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  celerity  that  gave  it  a  romantic 
success.  The  American  settlers  rushed  to  his 
camp — brought  their  arms,  horses  and  ammuni- 
tion— ^were  formed  into  a  battalion ;  and  obeyed 
with  zeal  and  alacrity  the  orders  they  received. 
In  thirty  days  all  the  northern  part  of  C«difor- 
nia  was  freed  from  Mexican  authority — ^Inde- 
pendence proclaimed — the  flag  of  Independence 
raised — Castro  flying  to  the  south — the  Ameri- 
can settlers  saved  from  destruction;  and  the 
British  party  in  California  counteracted  and 
broken  up  in  all  their  schemes. 

This  movement  for  Independence  was  the  sal- 
vation of  California,  and  snatched  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  British  at  the  moment  they  were 
ready  to  clutch  it.  For  two  hundred  years — 
from  the  tune  of  the  navigator  Drake,  who 
almost  claimed  it  as  a  discovery,  and  placed  the 
English  name  of  New  Albion  upon  it — ^the  eye 
of  England  has  been  upon  California ;  and  the 
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magnificent  bay  of  San  Fancisoo,  the  great  sea- 
port of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  sur- 
Teyed  as  her  own.  The  approaching  war  be- 
tween Mezieo  and  the  United  States  was  the 
crisiB  in  which  she  expected  to  realize  the  long- 
deferred  wish  for  its  acquisition ;  and  carefully 
she  took  her  measures  accordingly.  She  sent 
two  squadrons  to  the  Pacific  as  soon  as  Texas 
was  incorporated — well  seeing  the  actual  war 
which  was  to  grow  out  of  that  event— a  small 
one  into  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  an  impos- 
ing one  to  Mazatlan,  on  the  Mexican  coast^  to 
watch  the  United  States  squadron  there,  and 
to  anticipate  its  movements  upon  California. 
Commodore  Sloat  commanding  the  squadron  at 
Mazatlan,  saw  that  he  was  watched,  and  pur- 
sued, by  Admiral  Seymour,  who  lay  alongside 
of  him,  and  he  determined  to  deceive  him.  He 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  was  followed  by  the  Brit- 
ish AdmiraL  During  the  day  ho  bore  west, 
across  the  ocean,  as  if  going  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands:  Admiral  Seymour  followed.  In  the 
night  the  American  commodore  tacked,  and  ran 
up  the  coast  towards  California:  the  British 
admiral,  not  seeing  the  tack,  continued  on  his 
course,  and  went  entirely  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  before  he  was  undeceived.  Commodore 
Sloat  arrived  before  Monterey  on  the  second  of 
July,  entering  the  port  amicably,  and  offering 
to  salute  the  town,  which  the  authorities  de- 
clined on  the  pretext  that  they  had  no  powder 
to  return  it — in  reality  because  they  momen- 
tarily expected  the  British  fleet  Commodore 
Sloat  remained  five  days  before  the  town,  and 
until  he  heard  of  Fremont's  operations :  then 
believing  that  Fremont  had  orders  from  his  go- 
Temment  to  take  California,  he  having  none 
himself  he  determined  to  act  himself.  He  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Fremont's  successes  on  the 
6th  day  of  July :  on  the  7th  he  took  the  town 
of  Monterey,  and  sent  a  despatch  to  Fremont 
This  latter  came  to  him  in  all  speed,  at  the 
head  of  his  mounted  force.  Qoing  immediately 
on  board  the  commodore's  vessel,  an  explana- 
tion took  place.  The  commodore  learnt  with 
astonishment  that  Fr6mont  had  no  orders  from 
his  government  to  commence  hostilities — that 
he  had  acted  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility. 
This  left  the  conmiodore  without  authority  for 
having  taken  Monterey ;  for  still  at  this  time,  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  un- 
known. Uneasiness  came  upon  the  commodore. 
ne  remembered  the  fiite  of  Captain  Jones  m 


making  the  mistake  of  eeisiiig  the  town  onee 
before  in  time  of  peace.  He  resolved  to  return 
to  the  United  States,  which  he  did— turning 
over  the  conmiand  of  the  squadron  to  Commo- 
dore Stockton,  who  had  arrived  on  the  15tk. 
The  next  day  (16th)  Admind  Seymoor  arriTed; 
his  fiagship  the  Collingwood,  of  80  guna,  and  hit 
squadron  the  largest  British  fleet  ever  seen  in 
tlie  Pacific  To  his  astonishment  he  beheld  the 
American  flag  flying  over  Monterey,  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  in  its  harbor,  and  Fr^mont^ 
mounted  riflemen  encamped  over  the  tows. 
His  mission  was  at  an  end.  The  prise  hid 
escaped  him.  He  attempted  nothing  further, 
and  Fr6mont  and  Stockton  rapidly  pressed  the 
conquest  of  California  to  its  oonduaion.  The 
subsequent  military  events  can  be  traced  by  anj 
history :  they  were  the  natural  sequence  of  the 
great  measure  conceived  and  executed  hj  Fre- 
mont before  any  squadron  had  arrived  upon  the 
coast,  before  he  knew  of  any  war  with  Mexin^ 
and  without  any  authority  from  his  goven- 
ment,  except  the  equivocal  and  enigmatical  liat 
of  Mr.  Gillespie.  Before  the  junction  of  Kr. 
Fremont  with  Commodore  Sloat  and  Stockton, 
his  operations  had  been  carried  on  under  the 
flag  of  Independence — ^the  Bear  Flag,  as  it  w 
called — the  device  of  the  bear  being  adopted  on 
account  of  the  courageous  qualities  of  that  iii>- 
mal  (the  white  bear),  which  never  gives  the 
road  to  men, — which  attacks  any  number,— end 
fights  to  the  last  with  increasing  ferocity,  with 
amazing  strength  of  muscle,  and  with  an  in- 
credible tenacity  of  the  vital  principle— nerer 
more  formidable  and  dangerous  than  wheo 
mortally  wounded.  The  Independents  took  the 
device  of  this  bear  for  their  flag,  and  established 
the  independence  of  California  under  it :  and  m 
joining  the  United  States  forces,  hauled  dowi 
this  fiag,  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  fate  of  California  would  have  been  the 
same  whether  the  United  States  squadrons  hid 
arrived,  or  not ;  and  whether  the  Mexican  mr 
had  happened,  or  not.  California  was  in  a  le- 
volutionary  state,  already  divided  from  Mexico 
politically  as  it  had  always  been  geographicaDf . 
The  last  governor-general  from  Mexico^  Don 
Michel  Toreno,  had  been  resisted — foa^t--€ip- 
tured— and  shipped  back  to  Mexico,  with  his 
300  cut-throat  soldiers.  An  insui|^t  govern- 
ment was  in  operation,  determined  to  be  free  of 
Mexico,  sensible  of  inability  to  stand  alone,  aad 
looking,  part  to  ths  United  States^  part  to  Gnit 
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Britun,  for  the  support  which  thej  needed.  All 
the  American  settlers  were  for  the  United  States 
protection,  and  joined  Frdmont  The  leading 
Galifomians  were  also  joining  him.  His  con- 
ciliatory course  drew  them  rapidly  to  him. 
The  Picos,  who  were  the  leading  men  of  the  re- 
Yolt  (Don  Pico,  Don  Andres,  and  Don  Jesus), 
became  his  friends.  Oalifomia,  become  inde- 
pendent of  Mexico  by  the  revolt  of  the  Picos, 
and  independent  of  them  by  the  revolt  of  the 
American  settlers,  had  its  destiny  to  fulfil — 
which  was,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  United 
States.  So  that  its  incorporation  with  the 
American  Republic  was  equally  sure  in  any, 
and  every  event. 


CHAPTER    CLXV. 

FAUIE  IN  THE  WAB:  BEDENTABT  TACTIOS: 
"MASTERLY  INACTIVITY." 

Arriving  at  Washington  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session  of  '46-'47,  Mr.  Benton  was 
requested  by  the  President  to  look  over  the 
draught  of  his  proposed  message  to  Congress 
(then  in  manuscript),  and  to  make  the  remarks 
upon  it  which  he  might  think  it  required ;  and 
in  writing.  Mr.  Benton  did  so,  and  found  a 
part  to  which  he  objected,  and  thought  ought 
to  be  omitted.  It  was  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  to  cease  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
war,  to  occupy  the  conquered  part  of  the  coun- 
try (General  Taylor  had  then  taken  Mon- 
terey) with  troops  in  forts  and  stations,  and  to 
pass  an  act  establishing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment in  the  occupied  part;  and  to  retain  the 
possession  until  the  peace  was  made.  This  re- 
commendation, and  the  argument  in  support  of 
it,  spread  over  four  pages  of  the  message — ^from 
101  to  105.  Mr.  Benton  objected  to  the  whole 
plan,  and  answered  to  it  in  an  equal,  or  greater 
number  of  pages,  and  to  the  entire  conviction 
and  satis&ction  of  the  President  1.  The  se- 
dentary occupation  was  objected  to  as  being  en- 
tirely contrary  to  the  temper  of  the  American 
people,  which  was  active,  and  required  continual 
Agoing  ahead"  until  their  work  was  finished. 
2,  It  was  a  mode  of  war&re  suited  to  the  Span- 
ish temper,  which  loved  procrastination,  and 
ooold  beat  the  world  at  it,  and  had  sat-oat  the 


Moors  seven  hundred  years  in  the  South  of 
Spain  and  the  Visigoths  three  hundred  years 
in  the  north  of  it;  and  would  certainly  out-sit 
us  in  Mexico.  3.  That  he  could  govern  the 
conquered  country  under  the  laws  of  nations^ 
without  applying  to  Congress,  to  be  worried 
upon  the  details  of  the  act,  and  rousing  the 
question  of  annexation  by  conquest^  and  that 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande ;  for  the  proposed  line 
was  to  cover  Monterey,  and  to  run  east  and 
west  entirely  across  the  country.  These  objec- 
tions, pursued  through  their  illustrations,  were 
entirely  convindng  to  the  President,  and  he 
frankly  gave  up  the  sedentary  project. 

But  it  was  a  project  which  had  been  passed 
upon  in  the  cabinet,  and  not  only  adopted  but 
b^gan  to  be  executed.  The  Secretary  at  War, 
Mr.  Marcy,  had  officially  refused  to  accept  prof- 
fered volunteers  from  the  governors  of  several 
States,  saying  to  them — ^  A  sufficient  amount 
of  force  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  had  al- 
ready been  called  into  service:"  and  a  premi- 
um of  two  dollars  a  head  had  been  offered  to  all 
persons  who  could  bring  in  a  recruit  to  the 
regular  army — the  regulars  being  the  reliance 
for  the  sedentary  occupation.  The  cabinet  ad- 
hered to  their  policy.  The  President  convoked 
them  again,  and  had  Mr.  Benton  present  to  en- 
force his  objections ;  but  without  much  efiect 
The  abandonment  of  the  sedentary  policy  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  an  active  one,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  immediate  calling  out  of  ten 
regiments  of  volunteers  had  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Benton;  and  this  call  would  result  at 
once  from  the  abandonment  of  the  sedentary 
scheme.  Here  the  pride  of  consistency  came  in 
to  play  its  part  The  Secretary  at  War  said  he 
had  just  refused  to  accept  any.  more  volunteers, 
and  informed  the  governors  of  two  States 
that  the  government  had  troops  enough  to  pro- 
secute the  war;  and  urged  that  it  would  be 
contradictory  now  to  call  out  ten  regiments. 
The  majority  of  the  cabinet  sided  with  him ; 
but  the  President  retained  Mr.  Benton  to  a  pri- 
vate interview — talked  the  subject  all  over — 
and  finally  came  to  the  resolution  to  act  for 
himself  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  the  ma- 
jor part  of  his  cabinet.  It  was  then  in  the 
night,  and  the  President  said  he  would  send  the 
order  to  the  Secretaiy  at  War  in  the  morning 
to  call  out  the  ten  regiments— which  he  did: 
but  the  Secretary,  higglhig  to  the  last,  got  one 
regiment  abated:  so  that  nine  faistead  of  ten 
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were  called  out:  but  these  nine  were  enough. 
They  enabled  Scott  to  go  to  Mexico,  and  Taylor 
to  conquer  at  Buena  YiBta^  and  to  finish  the 
war  yictoriouslj. 

A  comic  mistake  grew  out  of  this  change  in 
the  President's  message,  which  caused  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  sedentary  line  to  be  fastened  on  Mr. 
Calhoun — ^who  in  fiu^  had  counselled  it  When 
the  message  was  read  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  West- 
cott,  of  Florida,  believing  it  remained  as  it  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  induced  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
with  whose  views  he  was  acquainted,  made 
some  motion  upon  it,  significant  of  approbatory 
action.  Mr.  Benton  asked  for  the  reading  of 
the  part  of  the  message  referred  to.  Mr.  West- 
cott  searched,  but  could  not  find  it :  Mr.  Cal- 
houn did  the  same.  Neither  could  find  the 
passage.  Inquiring  and  despairing  looks  were 
ezdimged :  and  the  search  for  the  present  was 
a^ioumed.  Of  course  it  was  never  found.  Af- 
terwards Mr.  Westoott  said  to  Mr.  Benton  that 
the  President  had  deceived  Mr.  Calhoun — ^had 
told  him  that  the  sedentary  line  was  recom- 
mended in  the  message,  when  it  was  not  Mr. 
Benton  told  him  there  was  no  deception — that 
the  recommendation  was  in  the  message  when 
he  said  so,  but  had  been  taken  out  (and  he  ex- 
plained how)  and  replaced  by  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  the  secret  was  kept  for  the  time.  The  ad- 
ministration stood  before  the  country  vehement 
for  war,  and  loaded  with  applause  for  their 
spirit.  Mr.  Calhoun  remained  mystified,  and 
adhered  to  the  line,  and  incurred  the  censure  of 
opposing  the  administration  which  he  professed 
to  support.  He  brought  forward  his  plan  in  all 
its  detail — the  line  marked  out — the  number  of 
forts  and  stations  necessary — and  the  number 
of  troops  necessary  to  garrison  them :  and 
spoke  often,  and  earnestly  in  its  support:  but 
to  no  purpose.  His  plan  was  entirely  rejected, 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  one  of  the  cabinet 
offering  to  share  with  him  in  the  ridicule  which 
he  brought  upon  himself  for  advocating  a  plan 
BO  preposterous  in  itself,  and  so  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  temper  of  our  people.  It  was  in  this  de- 
bate, and  in  support  of  this  sedentary  occupa- 
tion that  Mr.  Calhoun  characterized  that  pro- 
posed inaction  as^a  masterly  inactivity:"  a 
fine  expression  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham — and 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  had  previously  used  in  the 
Oregon  debate  in  recommending  us  to  do  no- 
thing there,  and  leave  H  to  time  to  perfect  our 


title.  Seven  yean  afterwards  the  eatablidrnMot 
of  a  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  attempted  by  treaty  in  the  lati- 
tude of  this  proposed  line  of  oocupation — a  cn^ 
cumstance, — one  of  the  drcamBtances, — m\uA 
proves  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  plans  and  spirit  war- 
vive  him. 

In  all  that  passed  between  the  President  and 
Mr.  Benton  about  this  line,  there  was  no  snt- 
picion  on  the  part  of  either  of  any  deagn  to 
make  it  permanent;  nor  did  any  tlung  to  tibt 
effect  appear  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  speeches  m  frror 
of  it ;  but  the  design  was  developed  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  ha 
since  been  attempted  by  treaty ;  and  is  a  design 
which  evidently  connects  itself  with,  whit  is 
calledypresertnng  the  equilibrium  of  the  Stata 
(free  and  slave)  by  adding  on  territory  for  tixn 
States — and  to  increase  the  Southern  maiginibr 
the  ^'UNtTXD  States  South,"  in  the  event  oti 
separation  of  the  two  classes  of  States. 


CHAPTER    CLXVI. 

THE  WILMOT  PB0YI80;  OB,  PROHIBrnON  Of 
SLAVERY  IN  THE  T£KBITO&I£S :  ITS  LNUTILITT 
AND  MISCHIEF. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  with  Mexico  commcoeed 
when  means,  different  from  those  of  arms,  wm 
put  in  operation  to  finish  it.  One  of  these  wu 
the  return  of  the  exiled  Santa  Anna  (as  has  been 
shown)  to  his  country,  and  his  restoratioD  to 
power,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  &vonble  to 
peace,  and  for  which  purpose  arrangements  began 
to  be  made  from  the  day  of  the  declaratioo  of  the 
war — or  before.  In  the  same  session  aootber 
move  was  made  in  the  same  direction,  that  of 
getting  peace  by  peaceable  means,  in  an  ap|)fo- 
tion  made  to  Congress  by  the  President,  to  jdaee 
three  millions  of  dollars  at  his  di^x)sal  to  be 
used  in  negotiating  for  a  boundary  whidi  dwnld 
give  us  additional  territory:  and  that  reoon- 
mendation  not  having  been  acted  upon  at  the 
war  session,  was  renewed  at  the  commeooeiDent 
d  the  next  one.  It  was  recommended  as  an 
"important  measure  Ibr  securing  a  speedy 
peace ; "  and  as  an  argument  in  fiivor  of  granting 
it,  a  sum  of  two  millions  similari j  placed  at  tht 
dispositioD  of  Mr.  JeflfenoQ  wlm  about  ts  wagt- 
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tiate  for  Florida  (which  ended  in  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana),  was  plead  as  a  precedent;  and 
justly.  Congress,  at  this  second  implication, 
granted  the  appropriation ;  but  while  it  was  de- 
pending, Mr.  Wilmot,  a  member  of  Congress, 
from*  Pennsylvania,  moved  a  proviso,  theit  no 
part  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired  should  be 
open  to  the  introduction  of  slavery.  It  was  a 
proposition  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding slavery,  as  the  only  territory  to  be  ac- 
quired was  that  of  New  Mexico  and  California, 
where,  slavery  was  already  prohibited  by  the 
Mexican  laws  and  constitution ;  and  where  it 
could  not  be  carried  until  those  laws  should  be 
repealed,  and  a  law  for  slavery  passed.  The 
proviso  vras  nugatory,  and  could  answer  no  pur- 
pose but  that  of  bringing  on  a  slavery  agitation 
in  the  United  States ;  for  which  purpose  it  was 
immediately  seized  upon  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
his  friends,  and  treated  as  the  greatest  possible 
outrage  and  injury  to  the  slave  States.  Con- 
gress was  occupied  with  this  proviso  for  two 
sessions,  became  excessively  heated  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  communicated  its  heat  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  slave  States — ^by  several  of  which 
conditional  disunion  resolutions  were  passed. 
Every  where,  in  the  slave  States,  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  became  a  Gorgon's  head — a  chimera 
dire — a  watchword  of  party,  and  the  synonyme 
of  civil  war  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Many  patriotic  members  were  employed  in  re- 
sisting the  proviso  as  a  bona  fide  cause  of  break- 
ing up  the  Union,  if  adopted ;  many  amiable 
and  gentle-tempered  members  were  employed  in 
devising  modes  of  adjusting  and  compromising 
it ;  a  |ew,  of  whom  Mr.  Benton  was  one,  pro- 
duced the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  Mexico  to 
show  that'New  Mexico  and  California  were  free 
from  slavery;  and  argued  that  neither  party 
had  any  thing  to  fear,  or  to  hope — the  free  soil 
party  nothing  to  fear,  because  the  soil  was  now 
free ;  the  slave  soil  party  nothing  to  hope,  be- 
cause they  could  not  take  a  step  to  make  it 
slave  soil,  having  just  invented  the  dogma  of 
^  No  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slave- 
ry in  territories."  Never  were  two  parties  so 
completely  at  loggerheads  about  nothing :  never 
did  two  parties  contend  more  furiously  against 
the  greatest  possible  evil.  Close  observers,  who 
had  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  slavery 
testation  since  its  inauguration  in  Congress  in 
1835,  knew  it  to  be  a  game  played  by  the  abo- 
litionists on  one  side  and  the  disunionists  on 


the  other,  to  accomplish  their  own  purposes. 
Many  courageous  men  denounced  it  as  such— «b 
a  game  to  be  kept  up  for  the  political  benefit  of 
the  players ;  and  deplored  the  blindness  which 
could  not  see  their  determination  to  keep  it 
agoing  to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  to  th« 
production  of  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
national  and  sectional  exasperation.  It  was 
while  this  contention  was  thus  raging,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  Alabama  legislature^  hugging  this  proviso 
to  his  bosom  as  a  fortunate  event — as  a  means 
of  ^^ forcing  the  issue  "  between  the  North  and 
the  South;  and  deprecatmg  any  adjustment, 
compromise,  or  defeat  of  it,  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  South :  and  which  letter  has  since  come  to 
light  Gentle  and  credulous  people,  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  was  soundii^ 
the  tocsin  to  rouse  the  States,  instigating  them 
to  pass  disunion  resolutions,  and  stirring  up  both 
national  and  village  orators  to  attack  the  proviso 
unto  death:  such  persons  must  be  amazed  to 
read  in  that  exhumed  letter,  written  during  the 
fiercest  of  the  strife,  these  ominous  words : 

"  With  this  impression  I  would  regard  any 
compromise  or  adjustment  of  the  proviso^  or 
even  its  defeat,  without  meeting  the  danger  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  as  very  unfor- 
tunate for  us.  It  would  lull  us  to  sleep  again, 
without  removing  the  danger,  or  materially 
diminishing  it?^ 

This  issue  to  be  forced  was  a  separation  of 
the  slave  and  the  free  States ;  the  means,  a  com- 
mercial non-intercourse^  in  shutting  the  slave 
State  seaports  against  the  vessels  of  the  free 
States ;  the  danger  to  be  met,  was  in  the  trial 
of  this  issue,  by  the  means  indicated ;  which 
were  simply  high  treason  when  pursued  to  the 
overt  act.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  flinched  from  that 
act  in  the  time  of  Jackson,  but  he  being  dead, 
and  no  more  Jacksons  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  rejoiced  in  another  chance  of  meet- 
ing the  danger — meeting  it  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth ;  and  deprecated  the  loss  of  the  proviso 
as  the  loss  of  this  chance. 

Truly  the  abolitionists  and  the  nullifiers  were 
necessary  to  each  other — the  two  halves  of  a 
pair  of  shears,  neither  of  which  could  cut  until 
joined  together.  Then  the  map  of  the  Union 
was  in  danger ;  for  in  their  conjunction,  that  map 
was  cloth  between  the  edges  of  the  shears.  And 
this  was  that  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  for  two 
years  convulsed  the  Union,  and  prostrated  meo 
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of  firmness  and  patriotism — a  thing  of  nothing 
in  itself  but  magnified  into  a  hideous  reality,  and 
seised  upon  to  conflagrate  the  States  and  dis- 
solve the  Union.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  not 
passed:  that  chance  of  forcing  the  issue  was 
lost :  another  had  to  be  found,  or  made. 


CHAPTER    CLXVII. 

MB.  OALHOUITS  SLAVERY  RESOLUTIONS,  AND 
DENL^  OP  THE  BIGHT  OF  COXORE88  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT SLAVERY  IN  A  TERRITORY 

Oh  Friday,  the  19th  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun 
introduced  into  the  Senate  his  new  slavery  reso- 
lutions, prefaced  by  an  elaborate  speech,  and 
requiring  an  immediate  vote  upon  them.  They 
were  in  these  words : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  several  States  composing 
this  Union,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint 
and  common  propertv. 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress,  as  the  joint  ap:ent 
and  representative  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
has  no  right  to  make  any  law,  or  do  any  act 
whatever,  that  shall  directly,  or  by  its  effects, 
make  any  discrimination  between  the  States  of 
this  Union,  by  which  any  of  them  shall  be  de- 
prived of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  any  territory 
of  the  United  States  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  enactment  of  any  law 
which  should  directly,  or  by  its  effects,  deprive 
the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Linion 
from  emigrating,  with  their  property,  into  any 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  Stales,  will 
make  such  discrimination,  and  would,  therefore, 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  rights 
of  the  States  from  which  such  citizens  emigrated, 
and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality  which 
belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this  Umon,  and 
would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself. 

*•  Resolved,  That  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  political  creed,  that  a  people,  in  forming 
a  constitution,  have  the  unconditional  right  to 
form  and  adopt  the  government  which  they  may 
think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty, 
prosperity,  and  happiness;  and  that,  in  con- 
formity thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed 
by  the  federal  constitution  on  a  State,  in  order 
to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  that  its 
constitution  shall  be  republican ;  and  that  the 
imposition  of  any  other  by  Congress  would  not 
only  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  principle  on  which  our 
political  system  rests." 

These  resolutions,  although  the  sense  is  in- 


volved in  circumlocutory  phrases,  are  intelligibls 
to  the  point,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory,  and  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  power  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
constitution,  and  leading  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Union.  Ostensibly  the  complaint  was,  thit 
the  emigrant  from  the  slave  State  was  not  al- 
lowed to  carry  his  slave  with  him :  in  reality  it 
was  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  the  State 
law  along  with  him  to  protect  his  slave.  Pbod 
in  that  light,  which  is  the  true  one,  the  eon- 
plaint  is  absurd:  presented  as  applying  to  t 
piece  of  property  instead  of  the  law  of  the 
State,  it  becomes  specious — has  deluded  whole 
communities ;  and  has  led  to  rage  and  reecnt- 
ment,  and  hatred  of  the  Union.  In  support  of 
these  resolutions  the  mover  made  a  speech  ii 
which  he  showed  a  readiness  to  carry  out  in  i^ 
tion,  to  their  extreme  results,  the  doctrines  they 
contained,  and  to  appeal  to  the  slave-hd&p 
States  fbr  their  action,  in  the  event  that  tlie 
Senate  should  not  sustain  them.  This  was  the 
concluding  part  of  his  speech : 

"  Well,  sir,  what  if  the  decision  of  this  bodj 
shall  deny  to  us  this  high  constitutional  right, 
not  the  less  clear  because  deduced  from  tk 
whole  body  of  the  instrument  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  I.  Wliat,  then. 
is  the  Question  ?  I  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide. It  is  a  question  for  our  constituents— the 
slave-holding  States.  A  solemn  and  a  great 
question.  If  the  decision  should  bi*  adverse.  I 
tnist  and  4o  believe  that  they  will  take  under 
solemn  consideration  what  they  ought  to  do.  I 
give  no  advice.  It  would  be  hazardous  and 
dangerous  for  me  to  do  so.  But  I  may  fpeak 
as  an  individual  member  of  that  section  of  the 
Union.  There  I  drew  my  first  breath.  There 
are  all  my  hopes.  There  is  my  family  and  oon- 
ncctions.  I  am  a  planter — a  cotton  planter.  I 
am  a  Southern  man,  and  a  slave-holder ;  a  kind 
and  a  merciful  one,  I  trust — and  none  the  worse 
for  being  a  slave-holder.  I  say,  for  one,  I  would 
rather  meet  any  extremity  upon  earth  thangiTe 
up  one  uich  of  our  equality— one  inch  of  what 
belongs  to  us  as  members  of  this  great  repuh- 
lic  What^  ackno\i'ledgc  inferiority  !  The  siu^ 
render  of  life  is  nothing  to  sinking  down  ioto 
acknowledged  inferiority. 

^  I  have  examined  this  subject  largely — wide- 
ly. I  think  I  see  the  future  if  we  do  not  stand 
up  as  we  ought.  In  my  humble  opinion,  in  that 
case,  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  prosperous  and 
happy — the  condition  of  U'lndastan  is  prosper 
ous  and  happy — ^the  condition  of  Jamaica  is 
prosperous  and  happy,  to  what  the  Southern 
States  will  be  if  they  should  not  now  stand  op 
manfully  in  defence  of  their  rights." 
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When  these  resolutions  were  read,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton rose  m  his  place,  and  called  them  ^fire- 
brand." Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  expected  the 
support  of  Mr.  Benton  ^  as  the  representative 
of  a  slaye-holding  State."  Mr.  Benton  answered 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  ex- 
pected such  a  thing.  Then,  said  Mr.^Oalhoon, 
I  shall  know  where  to  find  the  gentleman.  To 
which  Mr.  Benton:  "I  shall  be  found  in  the 
right  place — on  the  side  of  my  country  and  the 
Union."  This  answer,  given  on  that  day,  and 
on  the  spot,  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  his  life 
which  Mr.  Benton  will  wish  posterity  to  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Calhoun  demanded  the  prompt  considera- 
tion of  his  resolutions,  giving  notice  that  he 
would  call  them  up  the  next  day,  and  press 
them  to  a  speedy  and  final  vote.  He  did  call 
them  up,  but  never  called  for  the  vote,  nor  was 
any  ever  had :  nor  would  a  vote  have  any  prao- 
tical  consequence,  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
resolutions  were  abstractions,  without  applica- 
tion. They  asserted  a  constitutional  principle, 
which  could  not  be  decided,  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  the  separate  action  of  the  Senate ;  not 
even  in  a  bill,  much  less  in  a  single  and  barren 
set  of  resolves.  No  vote  was  had  upon  them. 
The  condition  had  not  happened  on  which  they 
were  to  be  taken  up  by  the  slave  States ;  but 
they  were  sent  out  to  all  such  States,  and  adopted 
by  some  of  them;  and  there  commenced  the 
great  slavery  agitation,  founded  upon  the  dogma 
of  "  no  power  in  Congress  to  legislate  upon 
slavery  in  the  territories,^  which  has  led  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line— 
which  has  filled  the  Union  with  distraction — 
and  which  is  threatening  to  bring  all  federal 
legislation,  and  all  federal  elections,  to  a  mere 
sectional  struggle,  in  which  one-half  of  the 
States  is  to  be  arrayed  against  the  other.  The 
resolves  were  evidently  introduced  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  carrying  a  question  to  the  slave 
States  on  which  they  could  be  formed  into  a 
umt  against  the  free  States ;  and  they  answered 
that  purpose  as  well  on  rejection  by  the  Senate 
as  with  it ;  and  were  accordingly  used  in  con- 
formity to  their  design  without  any  such  rejec- 
tion, which — it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — 
could  in  no  way  have  decided  the  constitutional 
question  which  they  presented. 

These  were  new  resolutions — the  first  of  their 
kind  in  the  (almost)  sixty  years'  existence  of 


the  federal  government— contrary  to  its  prac- 
tice during  that  time— contrary  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's slavery  resolutions  of  1838— contrary 
to  his  early  and  long  support  of  the  Missouri 
compromise — and  contrary  to  the  re-enactment 
of  that  line  by  the  authors  of  the  Texas  an- 
nexation law.  That  re-enactment  had  taken 
place  only  two  years  before,  and  was  in  the 
very  words  of  the  anti-slavery  ordinance  of  '87, 
and  of  the  Missouri  compromise  prohibition  of 
1820 ;  and  was  voted  for  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  annexationists,  and  was  not  only  conceived 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  but  carried  into  efiect  by  him  in  the 
despatch  of  that  messenger  to  Texas  in  the  ex- 
piring moments  of  his  power.  The  words  of 
the  re-enactment  were:  ^And  in  such  State, 
or  States  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  terri- 
tory north  of  the  said  Missouri  compromise 
line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  {except 
for  crime)  sliaU  be  prohibited?^  This  clause 
re-established  that  compromise  line  in  all  that 
long  extent  of  it  which  was  ceded  to  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  which  became  Texian  by  her 
separation  from  Mexico,  and  which  became  slave 
soil  under  her  laws  and  constitution.  So  that) 
up  to  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1845 
— not  quite  two  years  before  the  date  of  these 
resolutions — Mr.  Calhoun  by  authentic  acts,  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  recorded  votes, 
and  President  Tyler  by  his  approving  signature, 
acknowledged  the  power  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  a  territory !  and  not  only  ac- 
knowledged the  power,  but  exerted  it !  and  ac- 
tually prohibited  slavery  in  a  long  slip  of  coun- 
try, enough  to  make  a  "  State  or  States,"  where 
it  then  legally  existed.  This  &ct  was  formally 
brought  out  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  which 
treats  of  the  legislative  annexation  of  Texas; 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  the  proceeding  in  de- 
tail may  find  it  in  the  journals  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  the  congressional 
history  of  the  time. 

These  resolutions  of  1847,  called  fire-brand  at 
the  time,  were  further  characterised  as  nullifi- 
cation a  few  days  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Benton 
said  of  them,  that,  "  as  Sylla  saw  in  the  young 
Ccssar  many  Mariuses.  so  did  he  see  in  them 
many  nullifications?'^ 
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CHAPTER    CLXVIII. 

THE  SLAVERY  AGITATION:  DISUNION:  KEY  TO 
MR.  CALHOUN'S  POLICY:  FORCING  THE  IS8X7E: 
MODE  OF  FORCING  IT. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  and  some  months 
after  the  submission  of  his  resolutions  in  the 
Senate  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 
aUvery  in  a  territory,  Mr.  Calhoun  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature, 
which  furnishes  the  key  to  unlock  his  whole 
system  of  policy  in  relation  to  the  slavery  agita- 
tion, and  its  designs,  from  his  first  taking  up 
the  business  in  Congress  in  the  year  1835,  down 
to  the  date  of  the  letter ;  and  thereafter.  The 
letter  was  in  reply  to  one  asking  his  opinion 
^aa  to  the  steps  which  should  he  taken "  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  South  ;  and  was  written 
in  a  feeling  of  personal  confidence  to  a  person 
in  a  condition  to  take  steps ;  and  which  he  has 
since  published  to  counteract  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  seeking  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  The  letter  disavows  such  a  design,  and 
at  the  same  time  proves  it — recommends  for- 
cing the  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
and  lays  down  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  done.    It  opens  with  this  paragraph : 

'^  I  am  much  gratified  with  the  tone  and  views 
of  your  letter,  and  concur  entirely  in  the  opin- 
ion you  express,  that  instead  of  shunning,  we 
ought  to  court  the  issue  with  the  North  on  the 
slavery  question.  I  would  even  go  one  step 
fhrther,  and  add  that  it  is  our  duty—due  to  our- 
selves, to  the  Union,  and  our  political  institu- 
tions, to  force  the  issue  on  the  North.  We  are 
now  stronger  relatively  than  we  shall  be  here- 
after, politically  and  morally.  Un.*s8  we  bring 
on  the  issue,  delay  to  us  will  be  dangerous 
indeed.  It  is  the  true  policy  of  those  enemies 
who  seek  our  destruction.  Its  effects  are,  and 
have  been,  and  will  be  to  weaken  us  politically 
and  morally,  and  to  strengthen  them.  Such  has 
been  my  opinion  from  tlie  first.  Had  the  South, 
or  even  my  own  State  backed  me,  I  would  have 
forced  the  issue  on  the  North  in  1835,  when  the 
spirit  of  abolitionism  first  developed  itself  to 
any  considerable  extent.  It  is  a  true  maxim, 
to  meet  danger  on  the  frontier,  in  politics  as 
well  as  war.  Thus  thinking,  I  am  of  the  im- 
pression, that  if  the  South  act  as  it  ought,  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  instead  of  proving  to  be  the 
means  of  successfully  assailing  us  said  our  pecu- 
liar institution,  may  be  made  the  occasion  of 
successfully  asserting  our  equality  and  rights, 


by  enabling  us  to  force  the  issue  on  the  KortL 
Something  of  the  kind  was  indispensable  to 
rouse  and  unite  the  South.  On  the  contnij.  if 
we  should  not  meet  it  as  we  ought,  I  mr. 
greatly  fear,  our  doom  will  be  fixed.  It  would 
prove  that  we  either  have  not  tlie  sense  or 
spirit  to  defend  ourselves  and  our  institatioiii." 

The  phrase  ^fordng  the  issue  "  is  hat  used 
too  often,  and  for  a  purpose  too  obvious,  to  need 
remark.  The  reference  to  his  movement  in  1835 
confirms  all  that  was  said  of  that  movement  at 
the  time  by  senators  from  both  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  which  has  been  related  in  charter  131 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  View.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Calhoun  characterized  his  movement  as  de- 
fensive—as done  in  a  spirit  of  self-defence :  it 
was  then  characterized  by  senators  as  aggni- 
sive  and  offensive :  and  it  is  now  dedared  in  thii 
letter  to  have  been  sa  He  was  then  opei^T 
told  that  he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
abolitionists,  and  giving  them  a  champioD  to 
contend  with,  and  the  elevated  theatre  of  the 
American  Senate  for  the  dissemination  of  tkor 
doctrines,  and  the  production  of  agitation  aid 
sectional  division.  All  that  is  now  admitted,  wiik 
a  lamentation  that  the  South,  and  not  even  te 
own  State,  would  stand  by  bim  then  in  foratf 
the  issue.  So  that  chance  was  lost.  AnoChff 
was  now  presented.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  so 
much  deprecated  in  public,  is  privately  sahitcd 
as  a  fortunate  event,  giving  another  chance  for 
forcing  the  issue.    The  letter  proceeds : 

*'  But  in  making  up  the  issue,  we  most  look 
far  beyond  the  proviso.  It  is  but  one  of  ubt 
acts  of  aggression,  and,  in  mv  opinion,  hj  no 
means  the  most  dangerous  or  degrading,  thoofh 
more  striking  and  palpable." 

In  looking  beyond  the  proviso  (the  natore  of 
which  has  been  ezi^ained  in  a  preceding  chiptff). 
Mr.  Calhoun  took  up  the  recent  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  repealing  tk 
slave  sojournment  law  within  her  limits,  and  ob- 
structing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves— sajins- 

^I  regard  the  recent  act  of  Pennsylvania,  tad 
laws  of  that  description,  passed  by  other  States, 
intended  to  prevent  or  embarrass  the  rfohmir 
tion  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  to  liberate  our  domes- 
tics when  travelling  with  them  in  non-slavebi^U- 
ing  States,  as  unconstitutional.  Insulting  mb  it 
is,  it  is  even  more  dangerous.  I  go  further,  and 
hold  that  if  we  have  a  risht  to  hold  oar  thiti, 
we  have  a  right  to  hold  them  in  peace  and  oniei 
and  that  the  toleration,  in  the  non-fllaveholdiv 
States,  of  the  establishment  of  societies  and 
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presses,  and  the  deliyery  of  lectures,  with  the 
express  intention  of  calling  in  question  our  ri^ht 
to  our  slaves,  and  of  s^udng  and  abductinff 
them  from  the  service  of  their  masters,  and 
finally  overthrowing  the  institution  itself,  as 
not  only  a  violation  of  international  laws,  but 
also  of  the  Federal  compact.  I  hold,  also,  that 
we  cannot  acquiesce  in  such  wrongs,  without 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  and  without  the  ruin  of  the  South." 

The  acts  of  Pennsylvania  here  referred  to  are 
justly  complained  ofj  but  with  the  omission  to 
tell  that  these  injurious  acts  were  the  fruit  of 
his  own  agitation  policy,  and  in  his  own  line  of 
forcing  issues ;  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  so- 
journment law,  which  had  subsisted  since  the 
year  1780,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  frigitive 
slave  act,  which  had  been  enforced  since  1793, 
only  took  place  twelve  years  after  he  had  com- 
menced slavery  agitation  in  the  South,  and  were 
legitimate  consequences  of  that  agitation,  and  of 
the  design  to  force  the  issue  with  the  North. 
The  next  sentence  of  the  letter  reverts  to  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  is  of  momentous  conse- 
quence as  showing  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  all 
his  public  professions  in  favor  of  compromise 
and  conciliation,  was  secretly  opposed  to  any 
compromise  or  acyustment^  and  actually  con- 
sidered the  defeat  of  the  proviso  as  a  misfortune 
to  the  South.    Thus: 

"  With  this  impression,  I  would  regard  any 
compromise  or  adiustment  of  the  proviso,  or 
even  its  defeat,  without  meeting  the  danger  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth,  as  very  uiSbrtu- 
nateforus.  It  would  lull  us  to  sleep  again, 
without  removing  the  danger,  or  matenally 
diminishing  it" 

So  that,  while  this  proviso  was,  publicly,  the 
Pandora's  box  which  filled  the  Union  with  evil, 
and  while  it  was  to  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  Mends 
the  theme  of  endless  deprecation,  it  was  secretiy 
cherished  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  discord,  and 
forcing  the  issue  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Mr.  Calhoun  then  proceeds  to  the 
serious  question  of  disunion,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  issue  could  be  forced. 

"  This  brings  up  tho  question,  how  can  it  be 
BO  met,  without  resorting  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  7  I  say  without  its  dissolution,  for, 
in  my  opinion,  a  high  and  sacred  regard  for  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  wisdom, 
make  it  our  duty  in  this  case,  as  well  as  all 
others,  not  to  resort  to,  or  even  to  look  to  that 
extreme  remedy,  until  all  others  have  failed, 


and  then  only  in  defence  of  our  liberty  and 
safetv.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  way 
in  which  it  can  be  met ;  and  that  is  the  one  indi- 
cated in  my  letter  to  Mr. ,  and  to  which 

you  allude  in  yours  to  me,  vis.,  by  retaliation. 
Why  I  think  so,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain." 

Then  follows  an  argument  to  justify  retalia- 
tion, by  representing  the  constitution  as  contain- 
ing provisions,  he  calls  them  stipulations,  some 
in  favor  of  the  slaveholding,  and  some  in  favor 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  the  breach 
of  any  of  which,  on  one  side,  authorizes  a  re- 
taliation on  the  other ;  and  then  declaring  that 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  have  violated 
the  provision  in  favor  of  the  slave  States  in  ob- 
structing the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explidn  his  remedy — saying : 

*' There  is  and  can  be  but  one  remedy  short 
of  disunion,  and  that  is  to  retaliate  on  our  part, 
by  refusing  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  in  their 
favor,  or  such  as  we  may  select,  as  the  most 
efficient.  Among  these,  the  right  of  their  ships 
and  commerce  to  enter  and  depart  from  our 
ports  is  the  most  effectual,  and  can  be  enforced. 
That  the  refusal  on  their  part  would  justify  us 
to  refuse  to  fulfil  on  our  part  those  in  their 
fitvor,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument.  That 
it  would  be  effectual  in  compelling  them  to  fulfil 
those  in  our  favor  can  hardly  be  doubted  when 
the  immense  profit  they  make  by  trade  and 
navigation  out  of  us  is  regarded ;  and  also  the 
advantages  we  would  derive  from  the  direct 
trade  it  would  establish  between  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  our  ports." 

Retaliation  by  closing  the  ports  of  the  State 
against  the  commerce  of  the  offending  State : 
and  this  called  a  constitutional  remedy,  and  a 
remedy  short  of  disunion.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  fiagrant  breach  of  the  constitution,  and 
disunion  itself^  and  that  at  the  very  point  which 
caused  the  Union  to  be  formed.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  federal  constitution,  knows  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  single  question  of  commerce — the  neces- 
sity of  its  regulation  between  the  States  to  pre- 
vent them  firom  harassing  each  other,  and  with 
foreign  nations  to  prevent  State  rivalries  for 
foreign  trade.  To  stop  the  trade  with  any* 
State  is,  therefore,  to  break  the  Union  with  that 
State ;  and  to  give  any  advantage  to  a  foreign 
nation  over  a  State,  would  be  to  break  the  con- 
stitution again  in  the  fundamental  article  of  its 
formation;  and  this  ia  what  the  retaliatoiy 
remedy  of  commercial  non-intercourse  arrives  at 
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—a  double  breach  of  the  constitution — one  to  the 
prejudice  of  sister  States,  the  other  in  favor  of 
foreign  nations.  For  immediately  upon  this  re- 
taliation upon  a  State,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
it,  a  great  foreign  trade  is  to  grow  up  with  all 
the  world.  The  letter  proceeds  with  further 
instructions  upon  the  manner  of  executing  the 
retaliation : 

*^  My  impression  is,  that  it  should  be  restricted 
to  sea-going  vessels,  which  would  leave  open 
the  trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  by  river,  and  to  the  other  South- 
em  cities  by  railroad ;  and  tend  thereby  to  de- 
tach the  North-western  from  the  North-eastern 
States." 

This  discloses  a  further  feature  in  the  plan  of 
forcing  the  issue.  The  North-eastern  States 
were  to  be  excluded  from  Southern  maritime 
oonunerce :  the  North-western  States  were  to 
be  admitted  to  it  by  railroad,  and  also  allowed 
to  reach  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
And  this  discrimination  in  &vor  of  the  North- 
western States  was  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
them  from  the  North-east.  Detach  is  the  word. 
And  that  word  signifies  to  separate,  disengage, 
disunite,  part  from :  so  that  the  scheme  of  dis- 
union contemplated  the  inclusion  of  the  North- 
western States  in  the  Southern  division.  The 
State  of  Missouri  was  one  of  the  principal  of 
these  States,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to 
gain  her  over,  and  to  beat  down  Senator  Ben- 
ton who  was  an  obstacle  to  that  design.  The 
letter  concludes  by  pointing  out  the  only  diflS- 
culty  in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  showing 
how  to  surmount  it 

^  There  is  but  one  practical  difficulty  in  the 
way  ;  and  that  is,  to  give  it  force,  it  will  require 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  slave-holding  States 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  Gulf.  Without  that,  it 
would  be  ineffective.  To  get  that  is  the  gi^t 
point,  and  for  that  purpose  a  convention  of  the 
Southern  States  is  indispensable.  Let  that  be 
called,  and  let  it  adopt  measures  to  bring  about 
the  co-operation,  and  I  would  underwrite  for  the 
rest  The  non-slaveholding  States  would  be 
compelled  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the 
constitution  in  our  favor,  or  abandon  their  trade 
with  us,  or  to  take  measures  to  coerce  us,  which 
would  throw  on  them  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
solving the  Union.  Which  they  would  choose, 
I  do  not  think  doubtful.  Their  unbounded  avar 
rice  would,  in  the  end,  control  them.  Let  a 
convention  be  called — let  it  recommend  to  the 
slaveholding  States  to  take  the  course  advised, 
giving,  say  one  year's  notice,  before  the  acts  of 
the  several  States  should  go  into  efSiCt,  and  the 


issue  would  fairly  be  made  op,  and  our  afetj 
and  triumph  certain." 

This  tiie  only  difficulty — the  want  of  a  eo- 
operation  of  all  the  Southern  Atlantic  States: 
and  to  surmount  that^  the  indispensabili^  oft 
convention  of  the  Southern  States  is  fully  dft- 
clared.  This  was  going  back  to  the  starting 
point — to  the  year  1835 — ^when  Mr.  Calboim 
first  took  up  the  slavery  agitation  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  a  convention  of  the  slaveholding  States 
was  as  much  demanded  then  as  now,  and  tiot 
twelve  years  before  the  Wilmot  Proviso— twdie 
years  before  the  Pennsylvania  unfriendly  legit- 
lation — twelve  years  before  the  insult  and  out- 
rage to  the  South,  in  not  permitting  them  to 
carry  their  local  laws  with  them  to  the  territo- 
ries, for  the  protection  of  their  slave  propenj. 
A  caXL  of  a  Southern  convention  was  as  much 
demanded  then  as  now ;  and  su<^  conventiou 
often  actually  attained  :  but  without  aoooD- 
plLshing  the  object  of  the  prime  noover.  Xe 
step  could  be  got  to  be  taken  in  those  oonTca- 
tions  towards  dividing  and  sectionalizing  the 
States,  and  after  a  vain  reliance  upon  them  for 
seventeen  years,  a  new  method  has  been  frDeo 
upon  :  and  this  confidential  letter  from  Mr.  Cil- 
houn  to  a  member  of  the  Alabama  legislatoit 
of  1847,  has  come  to  light,  to  furnish  the  Itj 
which  unlocks  his  whole  system  of  slavery  agi- 
tation which  he  conmienced  in  the  year  183i 
That  system  was  to  force  issues  upon  the  Xortb 
under  the  pretext  of  self-defence,  and  to  M^ 
tionalize  the  South,  preparatory  to  disanioi. 
through  the  instrumentality  of  sectional  coo- 
ventions,  composed  wholly  of  del^ates  from 
the  slaveholding  States.  Failing  in  that  scbeme 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose,  a  new  one  ms 
fallen  upon,  which  will  disclose  itself  in  its  proper 
place. 


CHAPTER    CLXIX. 

DEATH   OF  SILAS  WRIGHT,  EX-SENATOE  15D 
EX-QOYEBNOR  OF  NEW  TOEK. 

He  died  suddenly,  at  the  eariy  age  <^  fifty-twe, 
and  without  the  suffisrings  and  premonitioiis 
which  usually  accompany  the  mortal  truuit 
fh>m  time  to  eternity.    A  letter  that  he  wu 
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reading,  was  seen  to  fidl  from  his  hand:  a 
physician  was  called:  in  two  hoars  he  was 
dead — apoplexy  the  cause.  Though  dying  at 
the  age  deemed  young  in  a  statesman,  he  had 
attained  all  that  long  life  could  give — high  office, 
national  &me,  fixed  character,  and  uniyersal 
esteem.  He  had  run  the  career  of  honors  in  the 
State  of  New  York— -heen  representative  and 
senator  in  Congress — and  had  refused  more 
offices,  and  higher,  than  he  erer  accepted.  He 
refused  cahinet  appointments  under  his  fiast 
friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  under  Mr.  Polk, 
whom  he  may  he  said  to  haye  elected :  he  re- 
fused a  seat  on  the  hench  of  the  federal  Supreme 
Court ;  he  rejected  instantly  the  nomination  of 
1844  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
when  that  nomination  was  the  election.  He 
refused  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  tiie  presi- 
dency. He  refused  to  accept  foreign  missions. 
He  spent  that  time  in  declining  office  which 
others  did  in  winning  it ;  and  of  those  he  did 
accept,  it  might  well  be  said  they  were  "  thrust^ 
upon  him.  Office,  not  greatness,  was  thrust 
upon  him.  He  was  bom  great,  and  above  office, 
and  unwillingly  descended  to  it ;  and  only  took 
it  for  its  burthens,  and  to  satisfy  an  importunate 
public  demand.  Mind,  manners,  morals,  temper, 
habits,  united  in  him  to  form  the  character  that 
was  perfect,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and 
to  give  the  example  of  a  patriot  citizen — of  a 
farmer  statesman — of  which  we  have  read  in 
Cincinnatus  and  Cato,  and  seen  in  Mr.  Macon, 
and  some  others  of  their  stamp — created  by  nar 
ture — formed  in  no  school :  and  of  which  the 
instances  are  so  rare  and  long  between. 

His  mind  was  clear  and  strong,  his  judgment 
solid,  his  elocution  smooth  and  equable,  his 
speaking  always  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  always  enchaining  the  attention  of  those 
who  had  minds  to  understand.  Grave  reason- 
ing was  his  forte.  Argumentation  was  always 
the  line  of  his  speech.  He  spoke  to  the  head, 
not  to  the  passions ;  and  would  have  been  dis- 
concerted to  have  seen  any  body  laugh,  or  cry, 
at  any  thing  he  said.  His  thoughts  evolved 
spontaneously,  in  natural  and  proper  order, 
clothed  in  Ismguage  of  force  and  clearness ;  all 
60  naturally  and  easily  conceived  that  an  extem- 
poraneous speech,  or  the  first  draught  of  an  in- 
tricate report,  had  all  the  correctness  of  a 
finished  composition.  His  manuscript  had  no 
blots — a  proof  t^t  his  mind  had  none ;  and  he 
wrote  a  neat,  compact  hand,  suitable  to  a  clear 


and  solid  mind.  He  came  into  the  Senate,  in 
the  beginning  of  General  Jackson's  administrar 
tion,  and  remained  during  that  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren ;  and  took  a  ready  and  active  part  in  all 
the  great  debates  of  those  eventful  times.  The 
ablest  speakers  of  the  opposition  always  had  to 
answer  him ;  and  when  he  answered  them,  they 
showed  by  their  anxious  concern,  that  the  ad- 
versary was  upon  them  whose  force  they  dreaded 
most.  X^^l^  taking  his  full  part  upon  all  sub- 
jects, yet  finance  was  his  particular  department, 
always  chairman  of  that  committee,  when  his 
party  was  in  power,  and  by  the  Itkddity  of  his 
statements  making  plain  the  most  intricate  mo- 
neyed details.  He  had  a  just  conception  of  the 
difference  between  the  fimctions  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  of  the  House — so  little  under- 
stood in  these  latter  times :  those  of  the  latter 
founded  in  the  prerogative  of  the  House  to 
originate  all  revenue  bills ;  those  of  the  former 
to  act  upon  the  propositions  from  the  House, 
without  originating  measures  which  might  affect 
the  revenue,  so  as  to  coerce  either  its  increase 
or  prevent  its  reduction.  In  1844  he  left  the 
Senate,  to  stand  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York ;  and  never  did  his  self-sacrificing  temper 
undergo  a  stronger  trial,  or  submit  to  a  greater 
sacrifice.  He  liked  the  Senate :  he  disliked  the 
governorship,  even  to  absolute  repugnance.  But 
it  was  said  to  him  (and  truly,  as  then  believed, 
and  afterwards  proved)  that  the  State  would  be 
lost  to  Mr.  Polk,  unless  Mr.  Wright  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  canvass :  and  to  this  ar- 
gument he  yielded.  He  stood  the  canvass  for 
the  governorship — carried  it — and  Mr.  Polk 
with  him ;  and  saved  the  presidential  elecuon 
of  that  year. 

Judgment  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Wright's 
mind :  purity  the  quality  of  the  heart  Though 
valuable  in  the  field  of  debate,  he  was  still  more 
valued  at  the  council  table,  where  sense  and 
honesty  are  most  demanded.  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  relied  upon  him  as  one  of 
their  safest  counsellors.  A  candor  which  knew 
no  guile — an  integrity  which  knew  no  devia- 
tion— which  worked  right  on,  like  a  machine 
governed  by  a  law  of  which  it  was  imconscious 
— were  the  inexorable  conditions  of  his  nature, 
ruling  his  conduct  in  every  act,  public  and  pri- 
vate. No  foul  legislation  ever  emanated  from 
him.  The  jobber,  the  speculator,  the  dealer  in 
fidse  claims,  the  plunderer,  whose  scheme  re- 
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quired  an  act  of  Congress ;  all  these  found  in 
his  vigilance  and  perspicacity  a  detectire  police, 
which  discovered  their  designs,  and  in  his  integ- 
rity a  scorn  of  corruption  which  kept  them  at 
a  distance  from  the  purity  of  his  atmosphere. 

His  temper  was  gentle — ^his  manners  simple — 
his  intercourse  kindly — his  hahits  lahorious — 
and  rich  upon  a  freehold  of  thirty  acres,  in  much 
part  cultivated  by  his  own  hand.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  senatorial  duties  this  man,  who  refused 
cabinet  appointments  and  presidential  honors, 
and  a  seat  upon  the  Supreme  Bench — ^who  mea- 
sured strength  with  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun, 
and  on  whose  accents  admiring  Senates  hung : 
this  man,  his  neat  suit  of  broadcloth  and  fine 
linen  exchanged  for  the  laborer's  dress,  might 
be  seen  in  the  harvest  field,  or  meadow,  carrying 
the  foremost  row,  and  doing  the  cleanest  work : 
and  this  not  as  recreation  or  pastime,  or  encour- 
agement to  others,  but  as  work,  which  was  to 
coimt  in  the  annual  cultivation,  and  labor  to  be 
felt  in  the  production  of  the  needed  crop.  His 
principles  were  democratic,  and  innate,  founded 
in  a  feeling,  still  more  than  a  conviction,  that 
the  masses  were  generally  right  in  their  senti- 
ments, though  sometimes  wrong  in  their  action ; 
and  that  there  was  less  injury  to  the  country 
from  the  honest  mistakes  of  the  people,  than 
from  the  interested  schemes  of  corrupt  and  in- 
triguing politicians.  He  was  bom  in  Massa- 
chusetts, came  to  man's  estate  in  New  York, 
received  from  that  State  the  only  honors  he 
would  accept ;  and  in  choosing  his  place  of  resi- 
dence in  it  gave  proof  of  his  modest,  retiring, 
tmpretending  nature.  Instead  of  following  his 
profession  in  the  commercial  or  political  capital 
of  his  State,  where  there  would  be  demand  and 
reward  for  his  talent,  he  constituted  himself  a 
village  lawyer  where  there  was  neither,  and 
pertinaciously  refused  to  change  his  locality. 
In  an  outside  county,  on  the  extreme  border 
of  the  State,  taking  its  namo  of  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  river  which  washed  its  northern  side, 
and  divided  the  United  States  from  British 
America — and  in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  of 
that  county,  and  in  one  of  the  least  ambitious 
houses  of  that  modest  town,  lived  and  died  this 
patriot  statesman — a  good  husband  (he  had  no 
chUdren) — a  good  neighbor — a  kind  relative— 
a  fast  friend — exact  and  punctual  in  every  duty, 
and  the  exemplification  of  every  social  and  civic 
virtue. 


CHAPTER   CLXX. 

THIBTIETH  CON6RE8B:  FIB8T  SBSSION:  IJBT(9 
MEMBSBS:  PBS8ID£NTB  MESSAGE. 

Senate. 

Maine. — Hannibal  Hamlin,  J.  W.  Bradbmy. 

New  Hampshire. — Charles  G.  Atherua. 
John  P.  Hale. 

Vermont. — William  Uphain,  Samuel  S. 
Phelps. 

Massachusetts.  —  Dmniel  Webettf,  Job 
Davis. 

Rhode  Island. — ^Albert  G.  Greene,  Jolm  E 
Clarke. 

Connecticut. — John  Bf.  Nileo,  Soger  S. 
Baldwin. 

New  York.— John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Dkk- 
inson. 

New  Jersey. — William  L.  Daytoii,  Jacob 
W.  MiUer. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Simon  Cameroo,  DhmI 
Stu'geon. 

'    Delaware.  —  John    M.    Clayton,    Fwkj 
Spruance. 

*  Maryland. — James    A.    Pearoe,    BefcHr 
Johnson. 

*  YiBOiNiA. — James    M.    Mason,    R.  M.  T. 
Hunter. 

North  Carolina. — Geoiige.  E.  Badlger,  Wil- 
lie P.  Mannun. 

South  Carolina. — ^A.  P.  Butler,  John  C 
Calhoun. 

*  Qeorgia. — Herschell  Y.  Johnson,  Jdm  M. 
Berrien. 

.  Alabama. — ^William  R.  King,  Arthur  P.  Bii- 
ley. 

Mississippi. — Jefferson  Davis,  Henrr  Stoirt 
l^oote. 

^   Louisiana. — HeniT  Johnson,  S.  U.  Downs. 
'   Tennessee. — Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  BeQ. 

Kentucky. — Thomas  Metcalfe,  Joseph  K 
Underwood. 

Ohio. — ^William  Allen,  Thomas  Corwin. 

Indiana. — Edward  A.  Hannegan,  Jesse  D. 
Bright. 

Illinois. —  Sidney  Brcese,  Stephen  A.  Doqp- 
lass. 

Missouri. — ^David  R.  Atdiison,  Thomas  E 
Benton. 

Arkansas. — Solon  Borland,  William  K.  Se- 
bastian. 

Michigan.— Thomas  FitzgeraM,  Alpbeos 
Felch. 

Florida.— J.  D.  Westcott,  Jr.,  Darid  Yoba 
'    Texas. — Thomas  J.  Rusk,  Samuel  Houstoa. 

lowA. — Augustus  G.  Dodge,  Geoige  W.  Jonea 

Wisconsin.— Henry  Do^;e,  L  P.  Walker. 
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Hoiue  of  Representatives, 

Maine.— David  Hammonds,  Asa  W.  H.  Cliq^p, 
Hiram  Belcher,  Franklin  Clark,  £.  E.  Smart, 
James  S.  Wiley,  Hezekiah  Williams. 

New  Hampshire. — Amos  Tuck,  Charles  H. 
Peaslee,  James  Wilson,  James  H.  Johnson. 

Massachusetts. — Rob't  C.  Winthrop,  Darnel 
P.  King,  Amos  Abbott,  John  G.  Palfrey,  Chas. 
Hudson,  Qeorge  Asbmun,  Julius  Rockwell, 
Horace  Mann,  Artemas  Hue,  Joseph  Grinnell. 

Rhode  Island. — R.  B.  Cranston,  B.  B. 
Thurston. 

Connecticut. — James  Dixon,  S.  D.  Hilliard, 
J.  A.  Rockwell,  Truman  Smith. 

Vermont. — William  Henry,  Jacob  Collamer, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

New  York.— Frederick  W.  Lloyd,  H.  C. 
Murphy,  Henry  Nicoll,  W.  B.  Maday,  Horace 
Greeley,  William  Nelson,  Cornelius  Warren, 
Daniel  B.  St.  John,  Eliakim  Sherrill,  P.  H. 
Sylvester,  Gideon  Reynolds,  J.  I.  Slingerland, 
Chrlando  Kellogg,  S.  LAwrence,  Hugh  White, 
George  Petrie,  Joseph  MuUin,  William  Collins, 
Timothy  Jenkins,  G.  A.  Starkweather,  Ausbum 
Birdsall,  William  Duer,  Daniel  Gott,  Harmon 
S.  Conger,  William  T.  Lawrence,  Ebon  Black- 
man,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Robert  L.  Rose,  .P|kTid 
Ramsay,  Dudly  Marvin,  Nathan  K.  Hall,  A|drvey 
Putnam,  Washington  Hunt 

New  Jersey.— James  G.  Hampton,  William 
A.  Newell,  Joseph  Edsall,  J.  Van  Dyke,  D.  S. 
Gregory. 

Pennsylvania. — Lewis  C.  Levin,  J.  R.  In- 

f^rsoll,  Charles  Brown.  C.  J.  IngersolL  John 
reedly,  Samuel  A.  Bndees,  A.  R.  Mcllvaine, 
John  Strohm,  William  Strong,  R.  Brodhead, 
Chester  Butler,  David  Wilmot,  James  Pollock, 
George  N.  Eckert,  Henry  Nes,  Jasper  E.  Brady, 
John  BlanchanL  Andrew  StewartJob  Mann, 
John  Dickey,  Moses  Hampton,  J.  W.  Farrelly, 
James  Thompson,  Alexander  Irvine. 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — J.  G.  Chapman.  J.  Dixon 
Roman,  T.  Watkins  Ligon^  R.  M.  McLane,  Alex- 
ander Evans,  John  W.  Crisfleld. 

Virginia. — Archibald  Atkinson,  Richard  K. 
Meade,  Thomas  S.  Floumoy,  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
William  L.  Goggin,  John  M.  Botts,  Thomas  H. 
Bayly,  R.  T.  L.  Beale,  J.  S.  Pendleton,  Henry 
•Bedinger,  James  McDowell,  William  B.  Preston, 
Andrew  S.  Fulton,  R.  A.  Thompson,  William 
G.  Brown. 

North  Carolina. — Thomas  S.  Clingman, 
Nathaniel  Boy  den,  D.  M.  Berringer,  Aug.  H. 
Shepherd,  Abm.  W.  Venable,  James  J.  McKay, 
J.  R.  J.  Daniel,  Richard  S.  Donnell,  David 
Outlaw. 

South  Carolina.— Daniel  Wallace,  Richard 
F.  Simpson  J.  A.  Woodward,  Artemas  Burt, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  R.  Barnwell  Rhett. 

Georgia. — T.  Butler  King,  Alfred  Iverson, 
John  W.  Jones,  H.  A.  Harralson,  J.  A.  Lump- 


kin, Howell  Cobb,  A.  H.  Stephens,  Robert 
Toombs. 

Alabama.— John  Gayle,  H.  W.  Hilliard,  S. 
W.  Hams,  William  M.  Inge,  G.  S.  Houston, 
W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  F.  W.  Bowdon. 

Mississippi. — Jacob  Thompson,  W.  S.  Featb- 
erston,  Patrick  W.  Tompkins,  Albert  G.  Brown. 

Louisiana. — Emile  La  Sere,  B.  G.  Thibodeaux, 
J.  M.  Harmansan,  Isaac  E.  Morse. 

Florida. — ^Edward  C.  Cabell. 

Ohiow — James  J.  Faran,  David  Fisher,  Robert 
C.  Schenck,  Richard  S.  Canby,  William  Sawyer, 
R.  Dickinson,  Jonathan  D.  Morris,  J.  L.  Taylor, 
T.  0.  Edwards,  Daniel  Duncan^ohn  K.  Miller, 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Thomas  Richey,  Nathan 
Evans,  William  Kennon,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Cummins, 
Geoi^  Fries,  Samuel  Ldihm  John  Crowell,  J. 
R.  Giddings,  Joseph  M.  Root. 

Indiana. — EUsha  Embree,  Thomas  J.  HenW, 
J.  L.  RobmsoiL  Caleb  B.  §mith,  William  W. 
Wick,  George  G.  Dunn,  R.  W.  Thompson,  John 
Pettit,  C.  W.  Cathcart.  William  RodthiU. 

Michigan.— R.  McClelland,  Cha's  E.  Stewart, 
Kinsley  S.  Bingham. 

Illinois. — Robert  Smith,  J.  A.  McClemand, 
0.  B.  Ficklin,  John  Wentworth,  W.  A.  Rich* 
ardson,  Thomas  J.  Turner,  A.  Lincoln. 

Iowa. — ^William  Thompson,  Shepherd  Leffler. 

Kentucky.— Linn  Boyd,  Samuel  0.  Peyton, 
B.  L.  Clark,  Aylett  Buckner,  J.  B.  Thompson, 
Green  Adams.  Gamett  Duncan,  Charles  8. 
Morehead,  Ricnard  French,  John  P.  Gaines. 

Tennessee. — Andrew  Johnson,  William  M. 
Cocke,  John  H.  Crozier,  H.  L.  W.  Hill,  Georro 
W.  Jones.  James  H.  Thomas,  Meredith  P. 
Gentry,  Washmgton  Barrow,  Lucien  B.  Chase, 
Frederick  P.  Stanton,  William  T.  Haskell. 

MissouRL — James  B.  Bowlin,  John  Jamie* 
son,  James  S.  Green,  Willard  P.  Hall,  John  S, 
Phelps. 

Arkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson. 

Texas.— David  S.  Kaufinan,  Timothy  Pills- 
buiy. 

Wisconsin.— Mason  C.  Darling,  William  Pitt 
Lynde. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Beiya- 
1  min  B.  French,  Esq.,  clerk,  and  soon  after  the 
I  President's  message  was  delivered,  a  quorum  of 
I  the  Senate  having  appeared  the  first  day.    The 
I  election  of  Speaker  had  decided  the  question  of 
I  the  political  character  of  the  House,  and  showed 
the  administration  to  be  in  a  minority : — a  bad 
omen  for  the  popularity  of  the  Mexican  war. 
The  President  had  gratifying  events  to  com- 
municate to  Congress — ^the  victories  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  the  storming 
of  Chepultepec,  and  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
Mexico :  and  exulted  over  these  exploits  with 
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the  pride  of  an  American,  although  all  these 
advantages  had  to  he  gained  over  the  man 
whom  he  handed  hack  into  Mexico  under  the 
helief  that  he  was  to  make  peace.  He  also  in- 
formed Congress  that  a  commissioner  had  heen 
sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  American  army 
.  to  take  advantage  of  events  to  treat  for  peace ; 
and  that  he  had  carried  out  with  him  the 
draught  of  the  treaty,  already  prepared,  which 
contained  the  terms  on  which  alone  the  war 
was  to  he  terminated.  This  commissioner  was 
Nicholas  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  principal  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  State,  a  man  of  mind  and  integ^ 
rity,  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties 
in  Mexico,  suhject  to  none  at  home,  and  anxious 
to  establish  peace  between  the  countries.  Upon 
the  capture  of  the  city,  and  the  down&U  of 
Santa  Anna,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
meet  Mr.  Trist ;  hut  the  Mexican  government, 
&r  fh>m  accepting  the  treaty  as  drawn  up  and 
sent  to  them,  submitted  other  terms  still  more 
objectionable  to  us  than  ours  to  them ;  and  the 
two  parties  remained  without  prospect  of  agree- 
ment. The  American  commissioner  was  re- 
called, "under  the  belief ^^^  said  the  message, 
*^that  his  continued  presence  with  the  army 
could  do  no  good?^  This  recall  was  despatched 
from  the  United  States  the  6th  of  October,  im- 
mediately after  information  had  been  received 
of  the  failure  of  the  attempted  n^otiations; 
but)  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  notice  of  the 
recall  arriving  when  negotiations  had  been  re- 
sumed with  good  prospect  of  success,  Mr.  Trist 
remained  at  his  post  to  finish  his  work. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  "^moZc," 
fresh  from  Mexico,  and  with  a  masculine 
stomach  for  war  and  politics,  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington, had  interviews  with  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  infected  some  of  them  with  the 
contagion  of  a  large  project — nothing  less  than 
the  absorption  into  our  Union  of  all  Mexico, 
and  the  assumption  of  all  her  debts  (many  tens 
of  millions  in  esse,  and  more  in  posse%  and  all 
to  be  assumed  at  par,  though  the  best  were  at 
25  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  the  mass  ranging 
down  to  five  cents.  This  project  was  given  out, 
and  greatly  applauded  in  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration papers — condemned  by  the  public  feel- 
ing, and  greatly  denounced  in  a  large  opposition 
meeting  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  at  which  Mr. 
Clay  came  forth  from  his  retirement  to  speak 
wisely  and  patriotically  against  it    The^'^e- 


male  "  had  gone  back  to  Mexico,  with  high  let- 
ters from  some  members  of  the  cabinet  to  the 
commanding  general,  and  to  the  plenipotentiuy 
negotiator ;  both  of  whom,  however,  esdiewed 
the  proffered  aid.  A  party  in  Mexico  developed 
itself  for  this  total  absorption,  and  total  assnnqh 
tion  of  debts,  and  the  scheme  acquired  so  mock 
notoriety,  and  gained  such  oonsistency  of  detal, 
and  stuck  so  close  to  some  members  of  the  a^ 
ministration,  that  the  President  deemed  it  D^ 
cessaiy  to  dear  himself  from  the  rospkioa; 
which  he  did  in  a  decisive  paragraph  of  bis  me»- 
sage: 

"  It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me,  is  a 
ol^ect  of  the  war,  to  make  a  permanent  eoa- 
quest  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  MWM»»ii>*> 
her  separate  existence  as  an  inaependentnatka. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  erer  been  my  desire  te 
she  should  nuuntain  her  nationality,  and,  vain 
a  good  ^vemment  adapted  to  her  condition,  be 
a  free^  independent^  and  prosperoos  repoliiie. 
The  United  States  were  the  first  amoi^  the  la- 
tions  to  recognuEe  her  independence,  and  fam 
always  desired  to  be  on  terms  of  amitj  aad 
good  neighborhood  with  ber.  This  she  vooU 
not  suffer.  By  her  own  conduct  we  have  bca 
compelled  to  engage  in  the  present  war.  lo  iti 
prosecution,  we  seek  not  her  overthrow  m  t 
nation,  but,  in  vindicating  our  national  honor. 
we  seek  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  tbt 
has  done  us,  and  indemnity  for  our  just  de- 
mands against  her.  We  demand  an  hononUe 
peace ;  and  that  peace  must  bring  with  it  ia- 
demnity  for  the  past^  and  second  for  the 
future." 

While  some  were  for  total  absorption,  otben 
were  for  half;  and  for  taking  a  line  (prorisiGB- 
ally  during  the  war),  preparatory  to  its  hecom- 
ing  permanent  at  its  close,  and  giving  to  the 
United  States  the  northern  States  of  MexioD 
from  gulT  to  gulf  This  project  the  Praodcnt 
also  repulsed  in  a  paragraph  of  his  i 


"  To  retire  to  a  line,  and  simply  hold  and  de- 
fend it,  would  not  terminate  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  encourage  Mexico  to  pene- 
vcrc,  and  tend  to  protract  it  indefinitely.  It  ii 
not  to  be  expected  that  Mexico,  after  refonng 
to  establish  such  a  line  as  a  permanent  boimd- 
ary  when  our  victorious  army  are  in  possessioo 
of  her  capital,  and  in  the  heart  of  her  oountrr, 
would  permit  us  to  hold  it  without  resistance. 
That  she  would  continue  the  war,  and  in  the 
most  harassing  and  annoying  forms,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  A  border  warfare  M  the  most 
savage  character,  extending  over  a  loa^  line, 
would  be  unceasingly  waged  It  would  reouire 
a  large  army  to  be  kept  constanUy  in  the  field. 


ANNO  1847.    JAMES  K.  POLE,  PRESIDENT. 
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stationed  at  posts  and  garrisons  along  such  a 
line,  to  protect  and  defend  it.  The  enemy,  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  our  arms  on  his 
coasts  and  in  the  populous  parts  of  the  interior, 
would  direct  his  attention  to  this  line,  and  se- 
lecting an  isolated  post  for  attack,  would  con- 
centrate his  forces  upon  it  This  would  be  a 
condition  of  afbirs  which  the  Mexicans,  pursu- 
ing their  favorite  system  of  guerilla  warfare, 
would  probably  prefer  to  any  other.  Were  we 
to  assume  a  defensive  attitude  on  such  a  line,  all 
the  advantages  of  such  a  state  of  war  would  be 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  We  could  levy  no 
contributions  upon  him,  or  in  any  other  way 
make  him  feel  the  pressure  of  the  war ;  but 
must  remain  inactive,  and  wait  his  approach, 
being  in  constant  uncertainty  at  what  point  on 
the  fine,  or  at  what  time,  he  might  make  an  as- 
sault He  may  assemble  and  organize  an  over- 
whelming force  in  the  interior,  on  his  own  side 
of  the  line,  and,  concealing  his  purpose,  make  a 
sudden  assault  on  some  one  of  our  posts  so  dis- 
tant from  any  other  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  timely  succor  or  reinforcements ;  and  in  this 
way  our  gallant  army  would  be  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  cut  off  in  detail ;  or  if  by  their 
unequalled  bravery  and  prowess  every  where 
exhibited  during  Am  war,  the^  should  repulse 
the  enemy,  their  number  stationed  at  any  one 
post  may  be  too  small  to  pursue  him.  If  the 
enemy  he  repulsed  in  one  attack,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  retreat  to  nis  own  side  of 
the  line,  and  being  in  no  fear  of  a  pursuing 
army,  may  reinforce  himself  at  leisure,  for  an- 
other attack  on  the  same  or  some  other  post 
He  may,  too,  cross  the  line  between  our  posts, 
make  rapid  incursions  into  the  country  which 
we  hold,  murder  the  inhabitants,  commit  depre- 
dations on  thexn.  and  then  retreat  to  the  inte- 
rior before  a  sufficient  force  can  be  concentrated 
to  purh-ue  him.  Such  would  probably  be  the 
harassing  character  of  a  mere  defensive  war  on 
our  part  If  our  forces,  when  attacked,  or 
threatened  with  attack,  be  permitted  to  cross 
the  line,  drive  back  the  enemy,  and  conquer 
him,  this  would  be  again  to  invade  the  enemy's 
country,  after  having  lost  all  the  advantages  of 
the  conquests  we  have  already  made  by  living 
voluntarily  abandoned  them.  To  hold  such  a 
line  suco^sfullv  and  in  security,  it  is  &r  from 
being  certain  that  it  would  not  require  as  large 
an  army  as  would  be  necessary  to  hold  all  the 
conquests  we  have  already  made,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  tJie  heaft  of 
the  enemy's  country.  It  is  also  far  from  being 
certain  that  the  expense  of  the  war  would  be 
diminished  by  such  a  policy." 

These  were  the  same  arguments  which  Sena- 
tor Benton  had  addressed  to  the  President  the 
year  before,  when  the  recommendation  of  this 
line  of  occupation  had  gone  into  the  draught  of 
hiB  message,  as  a  cabinet  measure,  and  was  with 
Vol  II.— 45 


such  difficulty  got  out  of  it ;  but  without  get- 
ting it  out  of  the  head  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
political  friends.  To  return  to  the  argument 
against  such  a  line,  in  this  subsequent  message^ 
bespoke  an  adherence  to  it  on  the  part  of  some 
formidable  interest,  which  required  to  be  autiior- 
itatively  combated :  and  such  was  the  fact  The 
formidable  interest  which  wished  a  separation 
of  the  slave  from  the  free  States,  wished  also  as 
an  extension  of  their  Southern  territory,  to  ob- 
tain a  broad  slice  from  Mexico,  embracing 
Tampico  as  a  port  on  the  east,  Guaymas  as  a 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  Monterey 
and  Saltillo  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Polk  did  not 
sympathize  with  that  interest,  and  publicly  re- 
pulsed their  plan  —  without,  however,  extin- 
guishing their  scheme — which  survives,  and 
still  labors  at  its  consummation  in  a  different 
form,  and  with  more  success. 

The  expenses  of  the  government  during  that 
season  of  war,  were  the  next  interesting  head  of 
the  message,  and  were  presented,  all  heads  of 
expenditure  included,  at  some  fifty-eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  or  a  quarter  less  than  those 
same  expenses  now  are  in  a  state  of  peace. 
The  message  says : 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1848,  including  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  1st  of  Julv  last,  will  amount 
to  forty-two  millions  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars 
and  eighty  cents ;  of  which  thirty-one  millions, 
it  is  estimated,  will  be  derived  m>m  customs ; 
three  millions  ^ye  himdred  thousand  from  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands ;  four  hundred  thousand 
from  incidental  sources ;  including  sales  made 
by  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  and  six  mil- 
lions two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fifty- 
five  cents  from  loans  alreadjr  authorized  by  law, 
which,  together  with  the  balance  in  tiie  Tresr 
sury  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  make  the  sum  es- 
timated. The  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, if  peace  with  Mexico  shall  not  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  army  shall  be  increased  as  is 
proposed,  will  amount,  including  the  necessary 
payments  on  account  of  princi]^  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt  and  Treasury  notes,  to  fif^- 
eight  millions  six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
and  sixty  dollars  and  seven  cents." 

An  encomium  upon  the  good  working  of  the 
independent  treasury  system,  and  the  perpetual 
repulse  of  paper  money  from  the  federal  Treft- 
Bury,  concluded  the  heads  of  this  message  whkk 
retain  a  sonrinDg  interest: 
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^  The  financial  system  established  by  the  con- 
stitutional Treasury  has  been,  thus  &r,  eminent- 
ly successful  in  its  operations;  and  I  recom- 
mend an  adherence  to  all  its  essential  provi- 
sions; and  especially  to  that  vital  provision, 
which  wholly  separates  the  government  fh>m 
all  connection  with  banks,  and  excludes  bank 
paper  from  all  revenue  receipts." 

An  earnest  exhortation  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  concluded  the  message. 


CHAPTER    CLXXI. 

DEATH  OF  SENATOR  BARROW:  ME.  BENTOITS 
EULOGIUM. 

Mr.  Benton.  In  rising  to  second  the  motion 
for  paying  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased 
brother  senator  the  last  honors  of  this  body,  I 
feel  myself  to  be  obeying  the  impulsions  of  an 
hereditary  friendship,  as  well  as  conforming  to 
the  practice  of  the  Senate.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  coming  to  the  bar  at  Nashville,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the 
fikther  of  the  deceased,  then  an  inhabitant  of 
Nashville,  and  one  of  its  most  respected  citi- 
zens. The  deceased  was  then  too  young  to  be 
noted  amongst  the  rest  of  the  fiunily.  The 
pursuits  of  life  soon  carried  us  £ur  apart,  and 
long  after,  and  for  the  first  time  to  know  each 
other,  we  met  on  this  floor.  We  met  not  as 
strangers,  but  as  friends — friends  of  early  and 
hereditary  recollections ;  and  all  our  intercourse 
since — every  incident  and  every  word  of  our 
lives,  public  and  private — has  gone  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  feelings  under  which  we  met, 
and  to  perpetuate  with  the  son  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  with  the  father.  Up  to  the 
last  moments  of  his  presence  in  this  chamber — 
ap  to  the  last  moment  that  I  saw  him — our 
meetings  and  partings  were  the  cordial  greet- 
ings of  hereditary  friendship;  and  now,  not 
only  as  one  of  the  elder  senators,  but  as  the 
early  and  family  friend  of  the  deceased,  I  come 
forward  to  second  the  motion  for  the  honors  to 
his  memory. 

The  senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  H.  Johnson) 
has  performed  the  office  of  duty  and  of  friend- 
Bhip  to  his  deceased  fHcnd  and  colleague. 
Justly,  truly,  and  feelingly  has  be  performed 


it.    With  deep  and  heartfelt  emotion  be  hu 
portrayed  the  virtues,  and  sketched  the  qoifi- 
ties,  which  constituted  the  manly  and  loftj 
character  of  Alexander  Barrow.     He  his  gixen 
us  a  picture  as  faithfiil  as  it  is  honorable,  and  it 
does  not  become  me  to  dilate  upon  what  be  his 
so  well  presented ;  but,  in  contemplating  the 
rich  and  full  portrait  of  the  high  qualities  of  the 
head  and  heart  which  he  has  presented,  nifier 
me  to  look  for  an  instant  to  the  sovroe,  the 
fountun,  from  which  flowed  the  full  stretm  of 
generous  and  noble  actions  which  distipgmshed 
the  entire  life  of  our  deceased  hrother  seoitor. 
I  speak  of  the  heart — the  noble  heart— of  Alex- 
ander  Barrow.      Honor,   courage,    patnodn, 
friendship,    generosity — ^fidelitj   to   bis  fnad 
and  his  country — the  social  affections— defo- 
tion  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  diildRi 
of  their  love :   all — ^all,  were  there !  and  aevff, 
not  once,  did  any  cold,  or  selfish,  or  timid  a^ 
culation  ever  come  from   his  manly  heid  to 
check  or  balk  the  noble  impulsions  of  his  ga- 
erous  heart    A  quick,  clear,  and  strong  jo^ 
ment  found  nothing  to  restrain  in  these  impil- 
sions ;  and  in  all  the  wide  circle  of  his  pid)2k 
and  private  relations — ^in  ail  the  words  lod  aca 
of  his  lifb — it  was  the  heart  that  moved  fim; 
and  always  so  true  to  honor  that  judgment  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  approTe  the  impolsciL 
From  that  fountain  flowed  the  stream  of  tbe 
actions  of  his  life ;   and  now  what  we  aD  de- 
plore— ^what  so  many  will  join  in  deplorin^ia. 
that  such  a  fountain,  so  unexpectedly,  in  tbe 
full  tide  of  its  flow,  should  have  been  » sud- 
denly dried  up.    He  was  one  of  the  yougcr 
members  of  thus  body,  and  in  all  the  hope  and 
vigor  of  meridian  manhood.     Time  was  ripen- 
ing and  maturing  his  faculties.     He  seemed  to 
have  a  right  to  look  forward  to  many  yens  of 
usefVilness  to  his  country  and  to  his  fmij. 
With  qualities  evidently  fitted  for  the  fold  m 
well  as  for  the  Senate,  a  brilliant  future  mi 
before  him ;  ready,  as  I  know  he  was^  to  mm 
his  country  in  any  way  that  honor  tad  doty 
should  require. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXII. 

DEATH  OF  MR  ADAMS. 

^  Just  after  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on 
a  question,  and  the  Speaker  had  risen  to  put 
another  question  to  tiie  House,  a  sudden  cry 
was  heard  on  the  left  of  the  chair, '  Mr.  Adams 
is  dying ! '  Turning  our  e;^es  to  the  spot,  we 
beheld  the  yenerable  man  in  the  act  of  fidling 
oyer  the  left  arm  of  his  chair,  while  his  right 
arm  was  extended,  grasping  his  desk  for  sup- 
port He  would  have  dropped  upon  the  floor 
had  ho  not  been  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  mem- 
ber sitting  next  him.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  in  the  House :  members  from  all  quar- 
ters rushing  from  their  seats,  and  gathering 
round  the  ullen  statesman,  who  was  imme- 
diately lifted  into  the  area  in  front  of  the  clerk's 
table.  The  Speaker  instantly  suggested  that 
some  gentleman  move  an  acyoumment,  which 
being  promptly  done,  the  House  adjourned." 

So  wrote  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  Adams  for 
forty  years,  and  now  witnesses  of  the  last  scene 
— the  sudden  sinking  in  his  chair,  which  was  to 
end  in  his  death.  The  news  flew  to  the  Senate 
chamber,  the  Senate  then  in  session,  and  en- 
gaged in  business,  which  Mr.  Benton  interrupt- 
ed, standing  up,  and  saying  to  the  President  of 
the  body  and  the  senators : 

^  I  am  called  on  to  make  a  painfhl  announce- 
ment to  the  Senate.  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  this  in- 
stant adjourned  under  the  most  afflictive  cir- 
cumstances. A  calamitous  visitation  has  fallen 
on  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valuable  members 
— one  who  has  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  character  has  inspired  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem.  Mr.  Adams  has 
just  sunk  down  in  his  chair^  and  has  been  car- 
ried into  an  adjoining  room,  and  may  be  at  this 
moment  passing  from  the  earth,  unaer  the  roof 
that  covers  us,  and  almost  in  our  presence. 
In  these  circumstances  the  whole  Senate  will 
feel  alike,  and  feel  wholly  unable  to  attend  to 
any  business.  I  therefore  move  the  immediate 
adjournment  of  the  Senate." 

The  Senate  immediately  adjourned,  and  all 
inquiries  were  directed  to  the  condition  of  the 
stricken  statesman.  He  had  been  removed  to 
the  Speaker's  room,  where  he  slightly  recov- 
ered the  use  of  his  speech,  and  uttered  in  fal- 
tering accents,  the  intelligible  words,  ^  Hits  is 


the  last  of  earth  ;  "  and  soon  after,  **  /  am  com- 
posed?^ These  were  the  last  words  he  ever 
spoke.  He  lingered  two  days,  and  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d — struck  the  day  before,  and 
dying  the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birth — and  attended  by  every  circum- 
stance which  he  'could  have  chosen  to  give 
felicity  m  death.  It  was  on  the  field  of  his 
labors — in  the  presence  of  the  national  represen- 
tation, presided  by  a  son  of  Massachusetts 
(Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq.),  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  fiiculties,  and  of  their  faithful  use— 
at  octogenarian  age — without  a  pang — hung 
over  in  his  last  unconscious  moments  by  her 
who  had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  the 
worthy  partner  of  his  bosom.  Such  a  death 
was  the  "crowning  mercy"  of  a  long  life  of 
eminent  and  patriotic  service,  filled  with  6very 
incident  that  gives  dignity  and  lustre  to  human 
existence. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  library-room  in  the  twi- 
light of  a  raw  and  blustering  day,  the  lamp  not 
yet  lit,  when  a  note  was  delivered  to  me  from 
Mr.  Webster — I  had  saved  it  seven  years,  just 
seven — when  it  was  destroyed  in  that  confla- 
gration of  my  house  which  consumed,  in  a  mo- 
ment, so  much  which  I  had  long  cherished. 
The  note  was  to  inform  me  that  Mr.  Adatiis 
had  breathed  his  last;  and  to  say  that  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  had  fixed  upon  me  to 
second  the  motion,  which  would  be  made  in  the 
Senate  the  next  day,  for  the  customary  funeral 
honors  to  his  memory.  Seconding  the  motion 
on  such  an  occasion  always  requires  a  brief  dis- 
course on  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
I  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  I  had  not  expected 
such  an  honor :  I  was  oppressed ;  for  a  feeling 
of  inability  and  unworthiness  fell  upon  me.  I 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was 
nearest,  to  inquire  if  some  other  senator  had 
been  named  to  take  my  place  if  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  request  He 
said  there  was  none — that  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, would  make  the  motion,  and  that  I 
was  the  only  one  named  to  second  him.  My 
part  was  then  fixed.  I  went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  city  to  see  Mr.  Davis,  and  so  to  arrange 
with  him  as  to  avoid  repetitions — which  was 
done,  that  he  should  speak  of  events,  and  I  of 
characteristics.  It  was  late  in  the  night  when 
I  got  back  to  my  house,  and  took  pen  and  paper 
to  note  the  heads  of  what  I  should  say.    Never 
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did  I  feel  bo  much  the  weight  of  Cicero's  admoni- 
tion— "  Choose  with  discretion  out  of  the  plenty 
that  lies  before  you.^  The  plenty  was  too 
much.  It  was  a  field  crowded  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  of  which  jou  could  only  cull  a  few — a 
mine  filled  with  gems,  of  which  you  could  only 
snatch  a  handful.  By  midnight  I  had  finished 
the  task,  and  was  ready  for  tiie  ceremony. 

Mr.  Adams  died  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
the  honors  to  his  memory  commenced  there,  to 
be  finished  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Webster  was 
Buffering  firom  domestic  affliction — ^the  death  of 
A  son  and  a  daughter — and  could  not  appear 
among  the  speakers.  Several  members  of  tlie 
House  spoke  justly  and  beautifully;  and  of 
these,  the  pre-eminent  beauty  and  justice  of  the 
discourse  deliyered  by  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  Virginia  (eyen  if  he  had  not  been  a  near  con- 
nection, the  brother  of  Mrs.  Benton),  would 
lead  me  to  give  it  the  preference  in  selecting 
some  passages  firom  the  tributes  of  the  House. 
With  a  feeling  and  melodious  delivery,  he  said : 

"  It  is  not  for  Massachusetts  to  mourn  alone 
over  a  solitary  and  exclusive  bereavement.  It 
IS  not  for  her  to  feel  alone  a  solitary  and  exclu- 
sive sorrow.  No,  sir;  no!  Her  sister  com- 
monwealths gather  to  her  side  in  this  hour  of 
her  afillction,  and,  intertwining  their  arms  with 
hers,  they  bend  together  over  the  bier  of  her 
illustrious  son — feeling  as  she  feels,  and  weep- 
ing as  she  weeps,  over  a  saee,  a  patriot,  and  a 
statesman  gone  I  It  was  in  &ese  great  charac- 
teristics of  individual  and  of  public  man  that 
his  country  reverenced  that  son  when  living, 
and  such,  with  a  painiVil  sense  of  her  conunon 
loss,  will  she  deplore  him  now  that  he  is  dead. 

"  Bom  in  our  revolutionary  day,  and  brought 
up  in  early  and  cherished  intimacy  with  the  fa- 
thers and  founders  of  the  republic,  he  was  a  liv- 
ing bond  of  connection  between  the  present  and 
the  past — the  venerable  representative  of  the 
memories  of  another  age,  and  the  zealous,  watch- 
ful, and  powerful  one  of  the  expectations,  in- 
terests, and  progressive  knowledge  of  his  own. 

*' There  he  sat,  with  his  intense  eye  upon 
eveiy  thing  that  passed,  the  picturesque  and 
rare  one  man.  unapproachable  by  all  omers  in 
the  unity  of  nis  character  and  in  the  thousand- 
fold anxieties  which  centred  upon  him.  No 
human  being  ever  entered  this  hall  without 
turning  habitually  and  with  heart-felt  deference 
first  to  him,  and  few  ever  left  it  without  paus- 
ing; as  they  went,  to  pour  out  their  blessings 
i;pon  that  spirit  of  consecration  to  the  country 
which  brought  and  which  kept  him  here. 

"  Standing  upon  the  extreme  boundaiy  of  hu- 
man life,  and  disdaining  all  the  relaxations  and 
exemptions  of  age,  his  outer  firamework  only 


was  crumbling  away.  The  gloriott  engine 
within  still  worked  on  unhurt^  uninjured,  unid 
idl  the  dilapidations  around  it,  and  worked  on 
with  its  wonted  and  its  iron  power,  until  the 
blow  was  sent  fi^m  above  which  crosked  it 
into  fragments  before  us.  And,  bowercr  ip- 
palling  that  blow,  and  howerer  profoundly  it 
smote  upon  our  own  feelings  fts  we  beheld  its 
extinguishing  efiect  upon  hu,  where  else  eoaU 
it  have  fidlen  so  fitly  upon  him  ?  Where  ebe 
could  he  have  been  relieved  from  the  voke  of 
his  Ubors  so  well  as  in  the  field  where  he  bon 
them  ?  Where  else  wonld  he  himself  hm 
been  so  wflling  to  haTe  yielded  np  his  life, « 
upon  the  post  of  duty,  and  bj  the  side  of  tihii 
very  altar  to  which  he  bad  deroted  it?  Wfaere 
but  in  the  capitol  of  bis  ooontrj,  to  which  afl 
the  throbbings  and  hopes  of  bis  heart  had  bees 
given,  would  the  dying  patriot  be  so  wiIliB| 
that  tiiose  hopes  and  tbrobbings  should  eeaiel 
And  where  but  from  tbis  mansion-house  of  19>- 
erty  on  earthy  could  tbis  dying  ChiistisD  man 
fitly  go  to  his  mansion-house  of  eUamsl  fibmr 
on  high?" 

Mr.  Benton  concluded  in  the  Semite  the  aB^. 
monies  which  had  conunenced  in  the  Hoik. 
pronouncing  the  brief  disooorse  whidiwii  in- 
tended to  group  into  one  duster  the  nried 
characteristu»  of  the  public  and  private  fifetf 
this  most  remarkable  man : 

"  The  voice  of  his  native  State  has  been  hevd. 
through  one  of  the  senators  of  Masadusttts. 
announcing  the  death  of  her  aged  and  moft  ^ 
tinguished  son.  The  Toioe  of  the  other  teoKor 
from  Massachusetts  is  not  beard,  nor  is  lif 
presence  seen.  A  domestic  calami^,  knovs  to 
us  all,  and  felt  by  us  alL  confines  hhn  to  the 
chamber  of  grief  while  tne  Senate  is  oKopei 
with  the  public  manifestations  of  a  respect  tad 
sorrow  which  a  national  loss  insmres.  la  the 
absence  of  that  senator^  and  as  the  member  of 
this  body  longest  here,  it  is  not  unfitting  or  ua- 
becoming  in  me  to  second  the  motion  which  hti 
been  made  for  extending  the  last  honors  of  the 
Senate  to  him  who,  forty-fiye  yean  ago,  wie  t 
member  of  this  body,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  among  the  oldcsst  membm  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  wbo^  putting  the 
years  of  his  service  together^  was  the  oldeet  of 
all  the  members  of  the  American  govemmeat 

^  The  eulo^um  of  Mr.  AdM&s  is  made  is  thi 
fiusts  of  his  life,  whidi  the  senator  from  IfasMr 
chusetts  (Mr.  Davis)  has  so  strikin^y  ststed^ 
that  from,  eariy  manhood  to  octogenarian  a^ 
he  has  been  constantly  and  most  hooonblj 
employed  in  the  public  serrioe.  For  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  fixxm  the  time  of  hit 
first  appointment  as  minister  abroad  under 
Washingt<m,  to  his  last  election  to  the  Houee 
of  Representatives  by  the  people  of  hki  native 
district,  he  has  been  ooostuitlj  letained  in  the 
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public  service,  and  that^  not  b^  the  &Tor  of  a 
soTereign,  or  by  hereditary  title,  but  by  the 
elections  and  appointments  of  republican  goy- 
emment  This  fact  makes  the  eulogy  of  the 
illustrious  deceased.  For  what,  except  a  union 
of  all  the  qualities  which  command  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  man,  could  have  insured  a 
public  service  so  long,  by  appointments  free 
and  popular,  and  from  sources  so  various  and 
exalted  ?  Minister  many  times  abroad ;  mem- 
ber of  this  body ;  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives;  cabinet  minister ;  President  of  the 
United  States ;  such  has  been  the  galaxy  of  his 
splendid  appointments.  And  what  but  moral 
excellence  the  most  perfect ;  intellectual  ability 
the  most  eminent ;  fidelity  the  most  unwaver- 
ing; service  the  most  useful ;  would  have  com- 
manded such  a  succession  of  appointments  so 
exalted,  and  from  sources  so  various  and  so 
eminent  ?  Nothing  less  could  have  commanded 
such  a  scries  of  appointments ;  and  accordingly 
we  see  the  union  of  all  these  great  qualities  in 
him  who  has  received  them. 

"  In  this  long  career  of  public  service,  Mr. 
Adams  was  distinguished  not  only  by  faithfhl 
>  attention  to  all  the  great  duties  of  his  stations, 
but  to  all  their  less  and  minor  duties.  He  was 
not  the  Salaminian  galley,  to  be  launched  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions;  but  he  was  the 
ready  vessel,  always  under  sail  when  the  duties 
of  his  station  reqm'red  it,  be  the  occasion  great 
or  small  As  President,  as  cabinet  minister,  as 
minister  abroad,  he  examined  all  questions  that 
came  before  him,  and  examined  all,  in  all  their 
parts — in  all  the  minutiaa  of  their  detail,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  vastness  of  their  coraprenension. 
As  senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  obscure  coinmittee-room 
was  as  much  the  witness  of  his  laborious  appli- 
cation to  the  drudgery  of  legislation,  as  the 
halls  of  the  two  Houses  were  to  the  ever-ready 
speech,  replete  with  knowledge,  which  instruct- 
ed an  hearers,  enlightened  all  subjects,  and  gave 
dignity  and  ornament  to  all  debate. 

^  In  the  observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of 
life,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  most  noble  and  impres- 
sive example.  He  cultivated  the  minor  as  well 
as  the  greater  virtues.  Wherever  his  presence 
could  give  aid  and  countenance  to  what  was 
useful  and  honorable  to  man,  there  he  was.  In 
the  exercises  of  the  school  and  of  the  college — 
in  the  meritorious  meetings  of  the  agricultural, 
mechanical,  and  commercial  societies — in  at- 
tendance upon  Divine  worship — he  ^ve  the 
punctual  attendance  rarely  seen  but  m  those 
who  are  free  from  the  weight  of  public  cares. 

^  Punctual  to  every  duty,  deatn  found  him  at 
the  post  of  duty ;  and  where  else  could  it  have 
found  him,  at  any  stage  of  his  career,  for  the 
fifty  years  of  his  illustrious  public  life  ?  From 
the  time  of  his  first  appointment  by  Washing- 
ton to  his  last  election  by  the  people  of  his  na- 
tive town,  where  could  death  nave  found  him 
but  at  the  post  of  duty  ?    At  that  post,  in  the 


fulness  of  age.  in  the  ripeness  of  renown, 
crowned  with  nonors,  surrounded  by  his  fami- 
ly, his  friends,  and  admirers,  and  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  national  representation,  he  has 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  leaving  behind 
him  the  memory  of  public  services  which  are 
the  history  of  his  countiy  for  half  a  century, 
and  the  example  of.  a  life,  public  and  private, 
which  should  be  the  study  and  the  model  of  the 
generations  of  his  countrymen." 

The  whole  ceremony  was  inconceivably  im- 
pressive. The  two  Houses  of  Congress  were 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  of  all  that 
Washington  contained,  and  neighboring  cities 
could  send — the  President,  his  cabinet,  foreign 
ministers,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  citizens  and  visitors. 


CHAPTER   CLXXIII. 

DOWNFALL  OF  SANTA  ANNA:  NEW  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  MEXICO:  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS: 
TEEATT  OF  PEACE. 

The  war  was  declared  May  13th,  1846,  upon  a 
belief^  grounded  on  the  projected  restoration  of 
Santa  Anna  (then  in  exile  in  Havana),  that  it 
would  be  finished  in  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no 
fighting  would  take  place.  Santa  Anna  did  not 
get  back  until  the  month  of  August;  and, 
simultaneously  with  his  return,  was  the  Presi- 
dent's overture  for  peace,  and  application  to 
Congress  for  two  millions  of  dollars — with 
leave  to  pay  the  money  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  there,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
United  States.  Such  an  overture,  and  such  an 
application,  and  the  novelty  of  paying  money 
upon  a  treaty  before  it  was  ratified  by  our  own 
authorities,  bespoke  a  great  desire  to  obtain 
peace,  even  by  extraordinary  means.  And  such 
was  the  fact.  The  desire  was  great— the  means 
unusual ;  but  the  event  bafiSed  all  the  calcula* 
tions.  Santa  Anna  repulsed  the  peace  overture, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  armies,  inflamed  the 
war  spirit  of  the  country,  and  fought  desperate- 
ly. It  was  found  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made — that  the  sword,  and  not  the  olive  branch 
had  been  returned  to  Mexico ;  and  that,  before 
peace  ooold  be  made,  it  became  the  part  of  bra^e 
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soldiers  to  conquer  hy  arms  the  man  whom  in- 
trigue had  brought  back  to  grant  it  Brought 
back  by  politicians,  he  had  to  be  driven  out  by 
victorious  generals  before  the  peace  he  was  to 
giye  could  be  obtained.  The  victories  before 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  capture  of  the  city, 
put  an  end  to  his  career.  The  republican  par- 
ty, which  abhorred  him,  seized  upon  those  de- 
feats to  depose  him.  He  fled  the  country,  and 
a  new  administration  being  oiganized,  peaceful 
negotiations  were  resumed,  and  soon  terminated 
in  the  desired  padflcation.  Mr.  Trist  had  re- 
muned  at  his  post,  though  recalled,  and  went 
on  with  his  negotiations.  In  three  months 
after  his  downfall,  and  without  further  opera- 
tion of  arms,  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  all  the 
desired  stipulations  obtidned.  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  from  its 
mouth  to  £1  Paso,  taken  for  the  boundary  of 
Texas.  These  were  the  acquisitions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to 
Mexico  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  five  instal- 
ments, annual  after  the  first;  which  first  in- 
stalment, true  to  the  original  idea  of  the  effica- 
cy of  money  in  terminating  the  war,  was  to  be 
paid  down  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as  soon  as  the 
articles  of  pacification  were  signed,  and  ratified 
there.  The  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
Mexico  were  all  assumed,  limited  to  three  and 
a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  which,  consider- 
ing that  the  war  ostensibly  originated  in  these 
claims,  was  a  very  small  sum.  But  the  largest 
gratified  interest  was  one  which  did  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  treaty,  but  had  the  full  bene- 
fit of  being  included  in  it  They  were  the 
speculators  in  Texas  lands  and  scrip,  now  al- 
lowed to  calculate  largely  upon  their  increased 
value  as  coming  under  the  flag  of  the  American 
Union.  They  were  among  the  original  pro- 
moters of  the  Texas  annexation,  among  the 
most  clamorous  for  war,  and  among  the  grati- 
fied at  the  peace.  General  provisions  only 
were  admitted  into  the  treaty  in  favor  of  claims 
and  land  titles.  Upright  and  disinterested  him- 
self, the  negotiator  sternly  repulsed  all  attempts 
to  get  special,  or  personal  provisions  to  be  in- 
serted in  behalf  of  any  individuals  or  compa- 
nies. The  treaty  was  a  singular  conclusion  of 
the  war.  Undertaken  to  get  indemnity  for 
claims,  the  United  States  paid  those  claims 
herselfl    Fifteen  millions  of  dollars  were  the 


full  price  of  New  Mexico  and  Catifornia— the 
same  that  was  pud  for  all  Louisiana ;  so  that, 
with  the  claims  assumed,  the  amoimt  paid  for 
the  territories,  and,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the 
acquisitions  were  made  at  a  dear  imte.  Tk 
same  amount  paid  to  Mexico  without  the  wir. 
and  by  treating  her  respectfbllj  in  treitiog 
with  her  for  a  boundary  which  would  iadode 
Texas,  might  have  obtained  the  aame  oesBcoi ; 
for  every  Mexican  knew  that  Texas  was  goae, 
and  that  New  Mexico  and  Uppo*  Califona 
were  going  the  same  way,  both  inhabited  aad 
dominated  by  American  citizens^  and  the  ktta 
actually  severed  from  Mexico  hy  a  saeoeBBftii 
revolution  before  the  war  was  known  o^  tad 
for  the  purpose  of  being  tiansfeired  to  the 
United  States. 

The  treaty  was  a  fortunate  event  for  tk 
United  States,  and  for  the  administration  wfai^ 
had  made  it  The  war  had  disa|^)ointed  tk 
calculation  on  which  it  began.  T»«ftf^  of  \mH  • 
cheap^  and  bloodless,  it  had  become  loof^  eoitk, 
and  sanguinary:  instead  of  gettmg  a  pace 
through  the  restoration  of  Santa  Anna,  tbt 
formidable  chieftain  had  to  be  vanquished  and 
expelled,  before  negotiations  could  be  com- 
menced with  those  who  would  always  bire 
treated  fairly,  if  their  national  flings  had  not 
been  outraged  by  the  aggressive  and  defiant 
manner  in  which  Texas  had  been  incorporated. 
Qreat  discontent  was  breaking  out  at  home. 
The  Congress  elections  were  going  against  the 
administration,  and  the  aspirants  for  the  presi- 
dency in  the  cabinet  were  struck  with  tenor  it 
the  view  of  the  great  military  reputations  vluch 
were  growing  up.  Peace  was  the  only  escape 
from  so  many  dangers,  and  it  was  gladh^  seized 
upon  to  terminlkte  a  war  which  had  disappointMi 
all  calculations,  and  the  very  successes  of  whkb 
were  becoming  alarming  to  them. 

Mr.  Trist  signed  his  treaty  in  the  beginning 
of  Febmaly,  and  it  stands  on  the  statute-book, 
as  it  was  in  fact,  the  sole  work  on  the  Aneh- 
can  side,  of  that  negotiator.  Two  mineten 
plenipotentiary  and  envoys  extraordtnaiy  were 
sent  out  to  treat  after  he  had  been  readied. 
They  arrived  after  the  work  was  done,  and  oalj 
brought  home  what  he  had  finished.  His  name 
alone  is  signed  to  the  treatj  on  the  Americu 
side,  against  three  on  the  Mexican  side:  bis 
name  alone  appears  on  the  Amerioan  side  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  ministers  in  the  pnais- 
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ble  to  the  treaty.  In  that  preamble  he  is  char- 
acterized as  the  "plenipotentiary^  of  the  Uniti^d 
States,  and  by  that  title  he  was  described  in  the 
commission  given  him  by  the  President.  His 
work  was  accepted,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate,  ratified ;  and  became  a  supreme  law  of  tlie 
land:  yet  he  himself  was  rejected!  recalled 
and  dismissed,  without  the  emoluments  of  pie- 
nipotentiary ;  while  two  others  received  those 
emoluments  in  full  for  bringing  home  a  treaty 
in  which  their  names  do  not  appear.  Cer- 
tainly those  who  served  the  government  wi^H 
in  that  war  with  Mexico,  fared  badly  with  tlie 
administration.  Taylor,  who  had  vanquished 
at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey, 
and  Buena  Vista,  was  quarrelled  with :  Scott, 
who  removed  the  obstacles  to  peace,  and  sub- 
dued the  Mexican  mind  to  peace,  was  super- 
seded in  the  command  of  the  army :  Fremont, 
who  had  snatched  California  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  British,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  United 
Staiies,  was  court-martialled :  and  Trist,  who 
made  the  treaty  which  secured  the  objects  of 
the  war,  and  released  the  administration  from 
its  dangers,  was  recalled  and  dismissed. 


CHAPTE 


R    dh. 


LXXIV. 


OBEGON  TERBITOEIAL  GOVERNMENT:  ANTI^ 
SLAVERY  ORDINANCE  OP  1787  APPLIED  TO 
OREGON  TERRITORY:  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE: 
LINE  OF  18S0,  AND  THE  TEXAS  ANNEXATION 
RENEWAL  OF  IT  IN  1840,  AFFIRMED. 

It  was  on  the  bill  for  the  establishmentpf  the 
Oregon  territorial  gdteRiQ3ent_that''^.  Cal- 
houn first  made  trial  of  his  new  doctrine  ofy 
^No  power  in  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in 
territories ;"  which,  so  far  from  maintaining,  led 
to  the  affirmation  of  the  contrary  doctrine,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  his  own,  early  as  well  as  late 
support,  of  what  he  now  condemned  as  a  breach 
of  the  constitution,  and  justifiable  cause  for  a 
separation  of  the  slave  from  the  firee  States. 
For  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Senator  Dix, 
of  New  York,  produced  the  ample  proofs  that 
Mr.  Calhoun,  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe^s 
cabmet,  supported  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  at  the  time  it  was  made } 
$ad  his  own  avowals  eighteen  years  afterwards 


proved  the  same  thing — all  to  be  confirmed  by 
subsequent  authentic  acts.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hale,  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  (which  had 
come  up  from  the  House  without  any  provision 
on  the  subject  of  slavery)  was  amended  so  as  to 
extend  the  principle  of  the  anti-slavery  clause 
of  the  ordinance  of  '87  to  the  bill.  Mr.  Doug- 
lass moved  to  amend  by  inserting  a  provision 
for  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  His  proposed  amend- 
ment was  specific,  and  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  to  apply  to  the  organization  of  all  fu- 
ture territories  established  in  the  West.  It 
was  in  these  words : 

"  That  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thir- 
ty minutes  of  north  latitude,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  as  defined  by  the  eigh^ 
section  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  authorize 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  territory  to  form  a 
constitution  and  State  govemment^and  for  the 
admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  certain  territories,  approved 
March  6, 1820,'  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  de- 
clared to  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the 
said  eighth  section,  together  with  the  compro- 
mise therein  effected,  is  hereby  revived,  and  de- 
clared to  be  in  full  force  and  binding,  for  the 
future  organization  of  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  sense,  and  with  tha 
same  understanding,  with  which  it  was  origi- 
nally adopted." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  on  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  and  resulted,  33 
for  it,  22  against  it    They  were : 

"Teas— Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell.  Ben- 
ton, Berrien,  Borland,  Bright,  Butler,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dickinson, 
Douglass,  Downs,  Fitzgerald,  Foote,  Hannegan, 
Houston.  Hunter,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  John- 
son of  Louisiana  Johnson  of  Georgia,  King, 
Lewis.  Mangum,  Mason,  Metcalfe,  Pearce,  Sebas- 
tian. Spruance,  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood. 

"  Kays— Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Baldwin, 
Bradbury,  Breese,  Clark,  Uorwin,  Davis  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton,  Dix,  Dodge,  Felch,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Niles,  Phelps,  Upham, 
Walker,  Webster." 

The  vote  here  given  by  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in 
contradiction  to  his  new  doctrine,  and  excused 
upon  some  subtle  distinction  between  a  vote  for 
an  amendment^  and  a  bill,  and  upon  a  reserved 
intent  to  vote  against  the  bill  itself  if  adopted. 
Considering  that  his  objections  to  the  matter 
of  the  amendment  were  constitutional  and  not 
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expedient)  and  that  the  TOtes  of  others  might 
pass  the  bill  with  the  clause  in  it  without  his 
help,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  yaliditj  of  the 
distinction  with  which  he  satisfied  himself.  His 
language  was  that^  '^  though  he  had  voted  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
he  could  not  yote  for  the  bill  which  he  regard- 
ed as  artificial."  Eventually  the  bill  passed 
through  both  Houses  with  the  anti-slaveiy 
principle  of  the  ordinance  embraced  in  it; 
whereat  Mr.  Calhoun  became  greatly  excited, 
and  aswnming  to  act  upon  the  new  doctrine  that 
he  had  lidd  down,  that  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
firom  any  territory  was  a  subversion  of  the 
Union,  openly  proclaimed  the  strife  between 
the  North  and  the  South  to  be  ended,  and  the 
separation  of  the  States  accomplished;  called 
npon  the  South  to  do  her  duty  to  herself  and 
denounced  every  Southern  representative  who 
would  not  follow  the  same  course  that  he  did. 
He  exclaimed ; 

^^  The  great  strife  between  the  Xorth  and  the 
South  is  ended.  The  North  is  determined  to 
exclude  the  property  of  the  slaveholder^  and  of 
course  the  slaveholder  himself  from  its  territo- 
ry. On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  no  divi- 
sion in  the  North.  In  the  South,  he  regretted 
to  say,  there  was  some  division  of  sentiment. 
The  effect  of  this  determination  of  the  North 
was  to  convert  all  the  Southern  population  into 
slaves;  and  he  would  never  consent  to  entail 
that  disgrace  on  his  posterity.  He  denounced 
any  Southern  man  who  would  not  take  the 
same  course.  Gentlemen  were  greatly  mis- 
taken if  they  supposed  the  presidential  ques- 
tion in  the  South  would  override  this  more  im- 
portant one.  The  separation  of  the  North  and 
the  South  is  completed.  The  South  has  now  a 
most  solemn  oblation  to  perform — to  herself 
— to  the  constitution — to  the  Union.  She  is 
bound  to  come  to  a  decision  not  to  permit  this 
to  go  on  any  further,  but  to  show  Siat,  deariy 
as  she  prizes  the  Union,  there  are  questions 
which  she  regards  as  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Union.  She  is  bound  to  fulfil  her 
obligations  as  she  may  best  understand  them. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  territorial  government, 
but  a  question  involving  the  continuance  of  the 
Union.  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  this  ques- 
tion should  come  to  an  end,  in  order  that  some 
new  point  should  be  taken." 

This  was  an  open  invocation  to  disunion,  and 
from  that  time  forth  the  efforts  were  regular  to 
obtain  a  meeting  of  the  members  f^om  the  slave 
States,  to  unite  in  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the 
slave  States  to  redress  themselves.  Mr.  Benton 
and  General  Hooston,  who  had  supported  the 


Oregon  bill,  were  denomnoed  bj  name  by  BCr. 
Calhoun  after  hia  retam  to  South  Caroling 
^as  traitors  to  the  South :"  a  demmdatian 
which  they  took  for  a  distinctkni ;  aa,  what  he 
called  treason  to  the  Soath,  they  knew  to  be 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  The  President,  in  ap- 
proving the  Oregon  bill,  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  ^nd  in  a  special  message  on  the  tbmrj 
agitation,  in  which  he  showed  the  danger  to  tfe 
Union  from  the  progress  of  that  agHatioB,  tad 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  prindplei  of 
the  ordinance  of  1787 — the  terms  of  the  Ift- 
souri  compromise  of  1820— «nd  the  Texas  eoa- 
promise  (as  he  well  termed  it)  of  1845,  as  the 
means  of  averting  the  danger.  These  are  Ui 
warnings: 

<<Tho  fiithers  of  the  constitiitkm— the  wi* 
and  patriotic  men  who  hud  the  foundation  of  «r 
institutions — ^foreseein^  the  danger  from  tlii 
quarter,  acted  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  tad 
mutual  concession  on  this  dai^geroiis  and  defi- 
cate  subject ;  and  their  wisdom  ought  to  be  the 
guide  of  their  successors.  Whilst  ther  kft  to 
the  States  exclusively  the  question  of  ioaetoc 
slavery  within  then*  respectiye  limits,  tbej  pro- 
vided that  slaves^  who  mi^ht  eseape  into  ouv 
States  not  recogmzing  the  mstitution  of  abvcfy, 
shall '  be  delivered  up  on  the  chum  of  the  pir^ 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  doe.* 
Upon  this  foundation  the  matter  rested  nmil 
the  Missouri  question  arose.  In  December, 
1819,  application  was  made  to  Congress  bj  tbe 
people  of  the  Missouri  territory  for  admuaioB 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  discussioQ  upon 
the  subject  in  Congress  inTolved  the  qnestioo 
of  slavery,  and  was  prosecuted  with  racii  vo- 
lence  as  to  produce  excitements  alarmiag  to 
every  patriot  in  the  Union.  But  the  good 
genius  of  conciliation  which  piresided  at  the 
birth  of  our  institutions  finally  prerailed,  aad 
the  Missouri  compromise  was  wiopttd.  Tbk 
compromise  had  the  effect  of  *^t«;iy  the 
troubled  waves,  and  restoring  peace  and  good- 
will throughout  the  States  of  the  Union.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  a  similar  atyustment  of  the  q«e- 
tions  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind  would 
produce  the  same  hi^py  results.  If  the  leps- 
lation  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  otbrr 
territories  shall  not  be  adopted  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise^  it  is  impossible 
that  the  coui^try  can  be  satisfied,  or  that  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  shall  fail  loensae. 
When  Texas  was  admitted  into  our  Union,  the 
same  spirit  of  compromise  whidi  suided  oar 
predecessors  in  the  admission  of  Missoari,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  prevailed  without 
any  serious  opposition.  The  'joint-nsolatiaa 
for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,'  ap- 
proved March  the  first,  one  thooaand  ettfat  haa- 
dred  and  forty-five^  prorides  that  'sott  States 
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M  may  be  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said 
territoiy  lying  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty 
minutes  north  ktitude,  commonly  known  as  the 
Missouri  6ompromise  line,  shaU  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the 
people  of  each  State  askii^  admission  may  de- 
sire. And  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall  be 
formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary 
servitude  (except  for  crime)  sluJl  be  prohibited. 
The  territorjr  of  Oregon  lies  fiur  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  the  Missouri  and  Texas 
compromise  line.  Its  southern  boundary  is  the 
parallel  of  forty-two,  leaving  the  intermediate 
distance  to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  geo- 
graphical miles.  And  it  is  beoMXse  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  if  extended 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that 
I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  withhold  my  sanc- 
tion. Had  it  embraced  territories  south  of  that 
compromise,  the  question  presented  for  my  con- 
sideration would  have  been  of  a  fiu*  different 
character,  and  my  action  upon  it  must  have  cor- 
responded with  my  convictions. 

^  Ought  we  now  to  disturb  the  Missouri  and 
Texas  compromises?  Ought  we  at  this  kte 
day,  in  attempting  to  annul  what  has  been  so 
long  established  and  acquiesced  in,  to  excite 
sectional  divisions-  and  jealousies ;  to  alienate 
the  people  of  different  portions  of  the  Union 
from  each  other  $  and  to  endanger  the  existence 
of  the  Union  itself?" 

To  the  momentous  appeals  with  which  this 
extract  concludes,  a  terrible  answer  has  just 
been  given.  To  the  question— Will  you  annul 
these  compromises,  and  excite  jealousies  and 
divisions,  sectional  alienations,  and  endanger 
the  existence  of  this  Union?  the  dreadfhl  an- 
swer has  been  given — ws  will  !  And  in  record- 
ing that  answer.  History  performs  her  sacred 
duty  in  pointing  to  its  authors  as  the  authors  of 
the  state  of  things  which  now  alarms  and  afflicts 
the  country,  and  threatens  the  calamity  which 
President  Polk  foresaw  and  deprecated. 


CHAPTER    CLXXV. 

MB.  CALHOUN'S  NEW  DOOHA  ON  TERBTTOBIAL 
BLAyEBT:  BBLF-BXTEN8I0N  OF  THB  BLAySBT 
PAST  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  TEBBI- 
TOBIE& 

The  resolutions  of  1847  went  no  farther  than 
to  deny  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  a  territory,  and  that  was  enough 


while  Congress  alone  was  the  power  to  be 
guarded  against:  but  it  became  insufficient,  and 
even  a  stuqibling-block,  when  New  Mexico  and 
California  were  acquired,  and  where  no  Con- 
gress prohibition  was  necessary  because  their 
soil  was  already  free.  Here  the  dogma  of  '47 
became  an  impediment  to  the  territorial  exten- 
sion of  slavery ;  for,  in  denying  power  to  legis- 
late upon  the  subject,  the  denial  worked  both 
ways — ^botii  against  the  admission  and  exclusion. 
It  was  on  seeing  this  consequence  as  resulting 
from  the  dogmas  of  1847,  that  Mr.  Benton  con- 
gratulated the  country  upon  the  approaching 
cessation  of  the  slavery  agitation — that  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  being  rejected  as  unnecessary, 
the  question  was  at  an  end,  as  the  friends  of 
slavery  extension  could  not  ask  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  to  carry  it  into  a  territory.  The 
agitation  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  peace 
about  to  dawn  upon  the  land.  Delusive  calcu- 
lation !  A  new  dogma  was  invented  to  fit  the^ 
case — ^that  of  the  transmigration  of  the  constitu- 
tion— (the  slavery  part  of  it) — into  the  terri- 
tories, overriding  and  overruling  all  the  anti- 
slavery  laws  which  it  found  there,  and  planting 
the  institution  there  under  its  own  wing,  and 
maintaining  it  beyond  the  power  of  eradication 
either  by  Congress  or  tiie  people  of  the  terri-y 
tory.  Before  this  dogma  was  proclaimed  efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  constitution  extended  to 
these  territories  by  act  of  Congress:  failing  in 
those  attempts,  the  difficulty  was  leaped  over 
by  boldly  assuming  that  the  constitution  went 
of  itself— that  is  to  say,  the  slavery  part  of  it 
In  this  exigency  Mr.  Calhoun  came  out  with 
his  new  and  supreme  dogma  of  the  transmigra- 
tory  function  of  the  constitution  in  the  ipeo 
faeto^  and  the  instantaneous  transportation  of 
itself  in  its  slavery  attributes,  into  all  acquired 
territories.  This  dogma  was  thus  broached  by 
its  author  in  his  speech  upon  the  Oregon  terri- 
torial bill: 

'*  But  I  deny  that  the  latpe  of  Mexico  can 
have  the  effect  cUtrUnUed  to  them  {that  of  keep- 
ing slavery  out  of  New  Mexico  and  Califor- 
nia), Aa  Boon  aa  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  is  ratified^  the  sovereignty  and  au- 
thority of  Mexico  in  the  territory  acquired 
by  it  become  extinct,  and  that  of  the  United 
States  is  substituted  in  its  place^  carrying  with 
it  the  constitution,  with  its  ovetriding  control 
over  all  the  laws  and  institutions  ^Mexico 
inconsistent  with  t^" 
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History  cannot  class  higher  than  as  a  vagary 
of  a  diseased  imagination  this  imputed  self-act- 
,ing  and  self-extension  of  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  does  nothing  of  itself— not  even  in 
the  States,  for  which  it  was  made.  Every  part 
of  it  requires  a  law  to  put  it  into  operation. 
No  part  of  it  can  reach  a  territory  unless  im- 
parted to  it  hy  act  of  Congress.  Slavery,  as  a 
local  institution,  can  only  he  established  by  a 
local  legislative  authority.  It  cannot  transmi- 
grated—cannot carry  along  with  it  the  law  which 
protects  it :  and  if  it  could,  what  law  would  it 
carry  ?  The  code  of  the  State  from  which  the 
emigrant  went  ?  Then  there  would  be  as  many 
slavery  codes  in  the  territory  as  States  furnish- 
ing emigrants,  and  these  codes  all  vaiying  more 
or  less ;  and  some  of  them  in  the  essential  na- 
ture of  the  property — the  slave,  in  many  States, 
being  only  a  chattel  interest,  governed  by  the 
laws  applicable  to  chattels — in  others,  as  in 
Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  a  real-estate  interest, 
governed  by  the  laws  which  apply  to  landed  pro- 
perty. In  a  word,  this  dogma  of  the  self-exten- 
sion of  the  slavery  part  of  the  constitution  to  a 
territory  is  impracticable  and  preposterous,  and 
as  novel  as  unfounded.  * 

It  was  in  this  same  debate,  on  the  Oregon 
territorial  bill,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  showed  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  part  which  he  had  acted 
on  the  Missouri  compromise  question,  and  also 
forgotten  its  history,  and  first  declared  that  he 
held  that  compromise  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  void.    Thus : 

"  After  an  arduous  struggle  of  more  than  a 
year,  on  the  question  whether  Missouri  should 
come  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  restric- 
tions prohibiting  slavery,  a  compromise  line  was 
adopted  between  the  North  and  the  South ;  but 
it  was  done  under  circumstances  which  made  it 
nowise  obligatory  on  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it 
was  moved  by  one  of  her  distinguished  citizens 
(Mr.  Clay),  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  North 
against  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  South; 
and  was  thus  imposed  on  the  latter  by  superior 
numbers,  in  ppposition  to  her  strenuous  efforts. 
The  South  has  never  given  her  sanction  to  it,  or 
assented  to  the  power  it  asserted.  She  was 
voted  down,  and  has  simply  aoouiesced  in  an 
arrangement  which  she  has  not  had  the  power 
to  reverse,  and  which  she  could  not  attempt  to 
do  without  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmonv 
of  the  Union — to  which  she  has  ever  been  aa- 
verse." 

All  this  is  error,  and  was  immediately  shown 


to  be  so  by  Senator  Dix  of  New  York,  who 
produced  ti)e  evidence  that  Mr.  Monroe's 
cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  member, 
had  passed  upon  the  question  of  the  ooDStita- 
tionality  of  that  compromifle,  and  givoi  thdr 
opinions  in  its  fiivor.  It  has  also  been  seen 
since  that,  as  late  as  1838,  Mr.  Calhoan  was  a 
&vor  of  that  compromise,  and  censured  Mr. 
Randolph*  for  being  against  it ;  and,  still  later, 
in  1845,  he  acted  his  part  in  re-enactiog  that 
compromise,  and  re-establishing  its  line,  in  tbt 
part  of  it  which  had  been  abrogated  by  the  Im 
and  constitution  of  Texas,  and  which,  if  not  le- 
established,  would  permit  slaTeiy  in  Tezu^to 
spread  south  of  36""  30*.  Foigetting  his  on 
part  in  that  compromise,  Mr.  Calhoon  ttpaJij 
forgot  that  of  others.  He  says  Mr.  Clay  mored 
the  compromise — a  dear  mistake,  as  it  one 
down  to  the  House  from  the  Senate,  as  ti 
amendment  to  the  House  restrictive  bill  He 
says  it  was  carried  by  the  almost  united  met 
of  the  North  against  the  almost  united  voice  d 
the  South — a  dear  mistake  again,  for  it  vm 
carried  in  the  Senate  by  the  pnited  vmce  of  the 
South,  with  the  ud  of  a  few  votes  from  the 
North;  and  in  the  House,  by  a  migoritj  of 
votes  from  each  section,  making  134  to  42.  He 
says  it  was  imposed  on  the  South :  on  the  coih 
trary,  it  was  not  only  voted  for,  but  iuToked 
and  implored  by  its  leading  men — by  all  in  the 
Senate,  headed  by  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Maryhod; 
by  all  in  the  House,  headed  by  Mr.  Lownde^ 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Randolph,  whom  Mr. 
Calhoun  has  since  authentically  declared  be 
blamed  at  the  time  for  his  opposition.  So&r 
from  beiiig  imposed  on  the  South,  she  re-estib- 
lished  it  when  she  found  it  down  at  the  re- 
covery of  Texas.  Every  member  of  Congress 
that  voted  for  the  legislative  admission  of  Texii 
in  1845,  voted  for  the  le-establishment  of  the 
prostrate  Missouri  compromise  line:  and  that 
vote  comprehended  the  South,  with  Mr.  Oil- 
houn  at  its  head— not  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
but  as  Secretary  of  State^  promotii^  that  kgiir 
lative  admission  of  Texas,  and  seising  upon  it  is 
preference  to  negotiation,  to  effect  the  adaus- 
sion.  This  was  on  the  third  day  of  March, 
1845 ;  so  that  up  to  that  day,  wfaidi  was  ootf 
two  years  before  the  invention  of  the  '^  no 
power  "  dogma,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  mtopjptd  hy  Im 
own  act  from  denying  the  constitutioiiaiity  of 
the  Missouri  oompromiae:  and  in  that  estoppel 
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IB  equally  included  every  member  of  Congress 
that  then  Toted  for  that  admission.  He  says 
the  South  never  gave  her  sanction  to  it:  on  the 
contrary,  she  did  it  twice — at  its  enactment  in 
1820,  and  at  its  re-establishment  in  1845  He 
says  she  was  voted  down :  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  voted  up,  and  that  twice,  and  by  good  help 
added  to  her  own  exertions— and  for  which  she 
was  duly  grateful  both  times.  All  this  the  jour- 
nals and  legislative  history  of  the  times  will 
prove,  and  which  any  person  may  see  that  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look.  But  admit  all  these 
errors  of  fact,  Mr.  Calhoun  delivered  a  sound  and 
patriotic  sentiment  whidihis  disciples  have  dis- 
regarded and  violated:  He  would  not  attempt 
to  reverse  the  Missouri  compromise,  because  it 
would  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Union.  What  he  would  not  attempt,  they  have 
done :  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union 
are  not  only  disturbed,  but  destroyed. 

In  the  same  speech  the  dogma  of  squatter 
sovereignty  was  properly  repudiated  and 
scouted,  though  condemnation  was  erroneously 
derived  from  a  denial,  instead  of  an  assertion, 
of  the  power  of  Congress  over  it.  "  Of  all  the 
positions  ever  taken  on  the  subject,  he  declared 
this  of  squatter  sovereignty  to  be  the  most 
absurd : "  and,  going  on  to  trace  the  absurdity 
to  its  consequences,  he  said : 

^  The  first  halMozen  of  squatters  would  be- 
come the  sovereigns,  with  full  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  the  territories ;  and  the  con- 
quered people  of  New  Mexico  and  California 
would  become  the  sovere^s  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  they  become  territories  of  the  United 
States,  vested  with  the  full  right  of  excluding 
even  their  conquerors." 

Mr.  Calhoun  concluded  this  speech  on  the 
Oregon  bill,  in  which  he  promulgated  his  latest 
dogmas  on  slavery,  with  referring  the  future 
hypothetical  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  three 
phases  of  the  slavery  question:  1.  The  ordi- 
nance of  '87.  2.  The  compromise  of  1820.  3. 
The  Oregon  agitation  of  that  day,  1848.  These 
were  his  words : 

"^  Now,  let  me  say.  Senators,  if  our  Union  and 
system  of  government  are  doomed  to  perish, 
and  we  to  share  the  fate  of  so  many  great  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  before  us,  the  historian,  who, 
m  some  future  day,  may  record  the  events  tend- 
ing to  so  calamitous  a  result,  will  devote  his 
first  chapter  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  as  lauded 
•8  it  and  its  auUiors  have  been,  as  the  first  in 


that  series  which  led  to  it.    His  next  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Missouri  compromise^  and 
the  next  to  the  present  a^tation.     Whether  ^ 
there  will  be  another  beyond,  I  know  not.    It  n 


will  depend  on  what  we  may  do." 


These  the  three  causes:  The  ordinance  of 
1787,  which  was  voted  for  by  every  slave  State 
then  in  existence :  The  compromise  of  1820,  sup- 
ported by  himself,  and  the  power  of  the  -South : 
The  Oregon  agitation  of  1848,  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  architect — for  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  opposition  to  free  soil  in  Oregon.  But  the 
historian  will  have  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
causes  dissolved  the  Union :  and  that  historian 
may  have  to  relate  that  a  fourth  cause  did  it — 
and  one  from  which  Mr.  Calhoun  recoiled,  "  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  attempted  without  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  harmony  oftlie  UnionJ*^ 


CHAPTEB  OLXXVI. 

OOITBT-MABTIAL  ON   LIKUTENANT-COLONEL 
FBEMONT. 

Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World, 
was  carried  home  in  chains,  from  the  theatre  of 
his  discoveries,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  his  glory : 
Fremont,  the  explorer  of  California  and  its  pre- 
server to  the  United  States,  was  brought  homo 
a  prisoner  to  be  tried  for  an  oflence,  of  which 
the  penalty  was  death,  to  expiate  the  offence  of 
having  entered  the  army  without  passing  through 
the  gate  of  the  Military  Academy. 

The  governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  Aus- 
tin A.  King,  Esq.,  sitting  at  the  end  of  a  long 
gallery  at  Fort  Lravenworth,  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  where  he  had  gone  to  see  a  son  depart  as 
a  volunteer  in  General  Kearney's  expedition  to 
New  Mexico,  heard  a  person  at  the  other  end 
of  the  gallery  speaking  of  Fremont  in  a  way 
that  attracted  his  attention.  The  speaker  was 
in  the  uniform  of  a  United  States  o£Bcer,  and 
his  remarks  were  highly  injurious  to  Fremont. 
He  inquired  the  name  of  the  speaker,  and  was 
told  it  was  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical corps ;  and  he  afterwards  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Washington  that  Fremont  was  to  have 
trouble  when  he  got  among  the  officers  of  the 
regular  army :  and  trouble  he  did  have :  for  he 
had  committed  the  offence  for  which,  in  the  eyes 
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of  manj  of  these  ofiSoers,  there  was  no  expia- 
tion except  in  ignommioos  expulsion  from  the 
*  army.  He  had  not  only  entered  the  army  in- 
trusively,  according  to  their  ideas,  that  is  to 
say,  without  passing  through  West  Point,  hut  he 
had  done  worse :  he  had  hecome  distinguished. 
Instead  of  seeking  easy  sendee  ahout  towns  and 
Tillages,  he  had  gone  off  into  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness,  to  extend  the  houndaries  of  science 
in  the  midst  of  perils  and  sufferings,  and  to  gain 
for  himself  a  name  which  hecame  known 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  brought  home 
to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  mutiny,  expanded 
into  many  specifications,  of  which  one  is  enough 
to  show  the  monstrosity  of  the  whole.  At 
page  II  of  the  printed  record  of  the  trial,  under 
the  head  of  ^  Mutiny  "  stands  this  specification, 
numbered  6 : 

^^  In  this,  that  he.  Lieutenant-colonel  John  G. 
Fremont,  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen, 
United  States  army,  did,  at  Giudad  de  los  An- 
geles, on  the  second  of  March.  1847,  in  contempt 
of  the  lawful  authority  of  his  superior  officer. 
Brigadier-general  Kearney,  assume  to  be  ana 
act  as  governor  of  Galifomia,  in  executing  a 
deed  or  instrument  of  writing  in  the  following 
words,  to  wit :  *  In  consideration  of  Francis 
Temple  having  conveyed  to  the  United  States  a 
certain  island,  commonly  called.  White,  or  Bird 
/gland,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  San  Fran- 
Cisco  Bay,  /,  John  C,  Fremont.  Governor  of 
California,  and  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  afore- 
said, hereby  oblige  myself  as  the  legal  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States,  and  my  successors 
in  office,  to  pay  the  said  Francis  Temvle,  his 
heirs  or  assigns,  the  sum  of  $5,000,  to  be  paid 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  after  the  receipt 
of  funds  from  the  United  States,  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  Territory  of  California 
to  be  affi.Ted,  at  Ciudad  de  los  Angeles,  the 
capital  of  California,  this  2d  day  of  March, 
A,  D.  lUl.—John  C.  Fremontr' 

And  of  this  specification,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
rest,  two  dozen  in  number,  Fremont  was  duly 
found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  the  court  Now 
this  case  of  mutiny  consisted  in  this :  That 
there  being  an  island  of  solid  rock,  of  some 
hundred  acres  extent,  in  the  mouth  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay,  formed  by  nature  to  command 
the  bay,  and  on  which  the  United  States  are 
now  constructing  forts  and  a  light>house  to  cost 
millions,  which  island  had  been  granted  to  a 
British  subject  and  was  about  to  be  sold  to  a 
French  subject,  Golonel  Fremont  bought  it  for 
the  United  States,  subject  to  their  ratificar 
tion  in  paying  the  purchase  money :  all  which 


appears  upon  the  fkce  of  the  papen.  Upon  ^s 
transaction  (as  upon  all  the  other  specifications) 
the  minority  of  the  court  found  the  accused 
guilty  of  "mutiny,"  the  appropriate  ponisfament 
for  which  is  death ;  but  the  sentence  was  mod- 
erated down  to  dismission  from  the  senrioe. 
The  President  disapproved  the  absurd  findings 
(seven  of  them)  under  the  mutiny  charge,  but 
approved  the  finding  and  sentence  on  inferior 
charges;  and  offered  a  pardon  to  Fremont: 
which  he  scornfully  refused.  Since  then  the  go?- 
emment  has  taken  possession  of  that  island  by 
military  force,  without  paying  any  thing  isx  it; 
Fremont  having  taken  the  purchase  on  his  own 
account  since  his  conviction  for  ^  mutiny"  in 
having  purchased  it  for  the  government — a  con- 
viction about  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been 
on  a  specification  for  witchcraft,  heresy,  or 
^  flat  burglary."  And  now  annual  appropria- 
tions are  made  for  forts  and  the  light-house  upon 
it,  under  the  name  of  Alcatraz,  or  Los  Alci- 
trazes — that  is  to  say,  Pelican  Island ;  so  cdkd 
from  being  the  resort  of  those  sea  birds. 

Justice  to  the  dead  requires  it  to  be  told  that 
these  diarges,  so  preposterousljr  wicked,  were 
not  the  work  of  General  Keamejr,  but  hid  been 
altered  from  his.  At  page  64  of  the  printed 
record,  and  not  in  answer  to  anj  question  on 
that  point,  but  simply  to  place  himself  ri^t  be- 
fbre  the  court,  and  the  country,  General  Kear- 
ney swore  m  these  words^  and  s^ned  them: 
"  The  charges  upon  which  Colonel  FY&mont  is 
now  arraigned,  are  not  my  charges,  /prefer- 
red a  single  charge  against  Lieutenani-cohnd 
fVimoni,  These  charges,  upon  which  he  is 
now  arraigned^  have  been  changed  fnm 
miney  The  change  was  fix>m  one  charge  to  three, 
and  from  one  or  a  few  specifications  to  two  dozen 
— whereof  this  island  purchase  is  a  chancteristie 
specimen.  No  person  has  ever  acknowledged  the 
authorship  of  the  change,  but  the  capUon  to  the 
charges  (page  4  of  the  record)  declares  them  to 
have  been  preferred  by  order  of  the  War  De- 
partment The  caption  runs  thus :  ^  Charges 
against  Lieutenant-colonel  FYemont,  of  the 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  Unite  d  States 
army,  preferred  against  him  by  order  of  the 
War  Department,  on  information  of  Brigadier^ 
general  KeameyJ"  The  War  Department,  at 
that  time,  was  William  L.  Marey,  Esq.;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Senator  Benton,  diairman 
for  twenty  years  of  the  Senate's  committee  on 
Military  Affiura,  refused  to  remain  aoj  longer  at 
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the  head  of  that  committee,  because  he  would 
not  hold  a  place  which  would  put  him  in  com- 
munication with  that  department 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge  was,  that  Fre- 
mont had  mutinied  because  Kearney  would  not 
appoint  him  governor  of  California;  and  the 
answer  to  that  was^  that  Gommodooe  Stockton, 
acting  under  full  authority  from  the  President, 
had  already  appointed  him  to  that  place  before 
Kearney  left  Santa  F6  for  New  Mexico :  and 
the  proof  was  ample,  clear,  and  pointed  to  that 
effect :  but  more  has  since  been  found,  and  of  a 
kind  to  be  noticed  by  a  court  of  West  Point 
officers,  as  it  comes  from  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  so  happens  that  two  of  General 
Kearney's  officers  (Captain  Johnston,  of  the 
First  Dragoons,  and  Lieutenant  Emory,  of  the' 
Topographical  corps),  both  kept  journals  of  the 
expedition,  which  have  since  been  published, 
and  that  both  these  journals  contain  the  same 
proof— one  by  a  plain  and  natural  statement — 
the  other  by  an  unnatural  suppression  which 
betrays  the  same  knowledge.  The  journal  of 
Captain  Johnston,  of  the  first  dragoons,  under 
the  date  of  October  6th,  1846,  contains  this 
entry: 

''  Marched  at  9,  after  having  great  trouble  in 
getting  some  ox  carts  from  the  Mexicans :  after 
marching  about  three  miles  we  met  Kit  Carson, 
direct  on  express  from  California,  with  a  mail 
of  public  letters  for  Washington.  He  informs 
us  that  Colonel  Fremont  is  probably  civfl  and 
military  governor  of  California,  and  that  about 
forty  cutys  since.  Commodore  Stockton  with  the 
naval  forces,  and  Colonel  Fremont,  acting  in 
concert,  commenced  to  revolutionize  that  coun- 
try, and  place  it  under  the  American  flag :  that 
in  about  ten  days  this  was  done,  and  Carson 
having  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  was 
despatched  across  the  country  by  the  GiliL  with 
a  party  to  carry  the  mail.  The  general  told 
him  that  he  had  just  passed  over  the  country 
which  we  were  to  traverse,  and  he  wanted  him 
to  go  back  with  him  as  a  guide :  he  replied  that 
be  had  pledged  himself  to  go  to  Washington, 
and  he  could  not  think  of  not  fulfilling  his 
pomise.  The  general  told  him  he  would  re- 
lieve him  of  all  responsibility,  and  place  the 
mail  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  person  to  carry  it 
on.  He  finally  consented,  and  turned  his  nee 
towards  the  West  again,  just  as  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  entering  the  settlonents,  after  his  arduous 
trip,  and  when  he  had  set  his  hopes  on  seeing 
his  family.  It  requires  a  brave  man  to  give  up 
his  private  feelings  thus  for  the  public  go^ ;  but 
Canon  is  one :  such  honor  to  his  name  for  it*^ 

This  is  a  natural  and  stra^tforward  acooont 


of  this  meeting  with  Carson,  and  of  the  informa- 
tion he  gave,  that  California  was  conquered  by 
Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  the  latter  governor 
of  it ;  and  the  journal  goes  on  to  show  that,  in 
consequence  of  this  information.  General  Kear- 
ney turned  back  the  body  of  his  conmiand,  and 
went  on  with  an  escort  only  of  one  hundred 
dragoons.  Lieutenant  Emory's  journal  of  the 
same  date  opens  in  the  same  way,  with  the 
same  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  some 
teams  from  the  Mexicans,  and  then  branches 
off  into  a  dissertation  upon  peonage,  and  winds 
up  the  day  with  saying:  *^Came  into  camp 
kite,  and  found  Carson  with  an  eatress  from 
California,  bearing  intelligence  that  the  coun- 
try had  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  that 
the  American  flag  floated  in  every  part,^^ 
This  is  a  lame  account,  not  telling  to  whom  the 
country  had  surrendered,  eschewing  all  mention 
of  Stockton  and  Fremont,  and  that  governorship 
which  afterwards  became  the  point  in  the  court- 
martial  triaL  The  next  day's  journal  opens 
with  Carson's  news,  equally  lame  at  the  same 
point,  and  redundant  in  telling  something  in 
New  Mexico,  under  date  of  Oct.  7th,  1846, 
which  took  place  the  next  year  in  old  Mexico, 
thus :  "  Yesterday* 8  news  caused  some  changes 
in  our  camp :  one  hundred  dragoons,  officered, 
^c,  formed  the  party  for  California,  Major 
Sumner,  with  the  di-agoons,  was  ordered  to 
retrace  his  steps,"  H«re  the  news  brought  by 
Carson  is  again  referred  to^  and  the  consequence 
of  receiving  it  is  stated ;  but  still  no  mention 
of  Fremont  and  Stockton,  and  that  governor- 
ship, the  question  of  which  became  the  whole 
point  in  the  next  year's  trial  for  mutiny.  But 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  his 
presence  is  more  than  balanced  by  a  foresight 
into  what  took  place  afterwards  and  far  from 
him--exhil»ted  thus  in  the  journal:  ^ Many 
friends  here  parted  that  were  never  to  meet 
again:  some  fell  in  California,  some  in  New 
Mexico,  and  some  at  Cerro  Gordo,"  Now,  no 
United  States  troops  fell  in  New  Mexico  until 
after  Lieutenant  Emory  left  there,  nor  in  Cali- 
fornia until  he  got  there,  nor  at  Cerro  Gordo 
until  April  of  the  next  year,  when  he  was  in 
California,  and  could  not  know  it  until  after  Fre- 
mont was  fixed  upon  to  be  arrested  for  that 
mutiny  of  which  the  governorship  was  the 
point.  It  stands  to  reason,  then,  that  this  part 
of  the  joomal  was  altered  nearly  a  year  after  it 
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purports  to  haye  been  written,  and  after  the 
arrest  of  Fremont  had  been  resolyed  upon ;  and 
80,  while  absolutelj  proving  an  alteration  of 
the  journal,  explains  the  omission  of  all  mention 
of  jdl  reference  to  the  governorship,  the  ignor- 
ing of  which  was  absolutelj  essential  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  charge  of  mutiny. — Long  after- 
wards, and  without  knowing  a  word  of  what 
Captain  Johnston  had  written,  or  Lieutenant 
Emory  had  suppressed,  Carson  gave  his  own 
statement  of  that  meeting  with  General  Kear- 
ney, the  identity  of  which  with  the  statement 
of  Captain  Johnston,  is  the  identity  of  truth 
withitselfl    Thus: 

'^I  met  General  Kearney,  with  his  troops,  on 

the  6th  of  October,  about  miles  below 

Santa  F^.  I  had  heard  of  their  coming,  and 
when  I  met  them,  the  first  thing  I  told  them 
was  that  they  were  *  too  late ' — that  California 
was  conquered,  and  the  United  States  flag  nused 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  General  Kear- 
ney said  he  would  go  on,  and  said  something 
about  going  to  establish  a  civil  government  I 
told  him  a  civil  government  was  already  estaln 
lished,  and  Colonel  Fremont  appointed  governor, 
to  commence  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  the 
north,  some  time  in  that  very  month  (October). 
General  Kearney  said  that  made  no  difference — 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Fremont,  and 
he  would  make  him  governor  himself.  Ho  be- 
gan from  the  first  to  insist  on  my  turning  back 
to  guide  him  into  California.  I  told  him  I  could 
not  turn  back — that  I  had  pledged  myself  to 
Commodore  Stockton  and  Colonel  Fr6mont  to 
take  their  despatches  through  to  Washington 
City,  and  to  return  with  despatches  as  far  as 
New  Mexico,  where  my  family  lived,  and  to 
carry  them  all  the  way  back  if  I  did  not  find 
some  one  at  Santa  F6  that  I  could  trust  as  well 
as  I  could  myself— that  I  had  promised  them  I 
would  reach  Washington  in  sixty  days,  and  that 
they  should  have  return  despatches  from  the 
government  in  120  days.  I  had  performed  so 
much  of  the  journey  in  the  appointed  time,  and 
in  doing  so  had  already  worn  out  and  killed 
thirty-four  mules — that  Stockton  and  Fremont 
had  given  me  letters  of  credit  to  persons  on  the 
way  to  furnish  me  with  all  the  animals  I  needed, 
and  all  the  supplies  to  make  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  back  in  120  days ;  and  that  I  was 
pledged  to  them,  and  could  not  disappoint  them ; 
and  besides,  that  I  was  under  more  obligations 
to  Colonel  Fr<^mont  than  to  any  other  man 
alive.  General  Kearney  would  not  hear  of  any 
such  thing  as  my  going  on.  He  told  me  he 
was  a  friend  to  Colonel  Fremont  and  Colonel 
Benton,  and  all  the  familv.  and  would  send  on 
the  despatches  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had 
been  with  Colonel  Fremont  in  his  exploring 
party,  and  was  a  good  friend  to  him,  and  would 


take  the  despatches  through,  and  bring  back 
despatches  as  quick  as  I  could.  When  he  could 
not  persuade  me  to  turn  badi^  he  then  told  me 
that  he  had  a  right  to  make  me  go  with  him, 
and  insisted  on  his  right ;  and  I  did  not  con- 
sent to  turn  back  till  he  had  made  me  behere 
that  he  had  a  right  to  order  me ;  and  then,  as 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  going  on  with  the  despatdiei 
and  General  Kearney  seemed  to  he  such  a  good 
friend  of  the  colonel's,  I  let  him  take  me  back; 
and  I  guided  him  through,  but  went  with  greit 
hesitation,  and  had  prepared  erery  thing  to  es- 
cape the  night  before  they  started,  wod  mtdt 
known  my  intention  to  Maxwell,  who  uiged  n 
not  to  do  so.  More  than  twenty  times  on  th» 
road.  General  Kearney  told  me  about  his  bdag 
a  friend  of  Colonel  Benton  and  Colonel  Frf- 
mont,  and  all  their  fiunily,  and  that  he  mtended 
to  make  Colonel  Fremont  the  governor  of  Cili- 
fomia ;  and  all  this  of  his  own  accord,  ai  «e 
were  travelling  along,  or  in  camp,  and  without 
my  saying  a  word  to  him  abont  it.  I  say.  more 
than  twenty  times,  for  I  cannot  remember  ham 
many  times,  it  was  soch  a  conmion  thing  for 
him  to  talk  about  if 

Such  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Carson,  madi 
to  Senator  Benton ;  and  who,  although  rejected 
for  a  lieutenancy  in  the  United  States  army  be^ 
cause  he  did  not  enter  it  through  the  gate  of  ^ 
military  academy,  is  a  man  whose  word  wiH 
stand  wherever  he  is  known,  and  who  is  at  tk 
head,  as  a  guide,  of  the  prin^pal  militaiy  sa^ 
cesses  in  New  Mexico.  But  why  bad^  hii 
word  ?  The  very  despatches  he  was  carrjiig 
conveyed  to  the  government  the  same  infonur 
tion  that  he  gave  to  Ckneral  Kearney,  to  wit, 
that  California  was  conquered  and  Fremont  to 
be  governor.  That  information  was  commnai- 
cated  to  Congress  by  the  President,  and  also 
sworn  to  by  Commodore  Stockton  before  the 
court-martial :  but  without  any  effect  upon  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

Colonel  Fremont  was  found  guilty  of  all  the 
charges,  and  all  the  specifications ;  and  in  the 
secrecy  which  hides  the  proceedings  of  cooit»* 
martial,  it  cannot  be  told  how,  or  whether  the 
members  divided  in  their  opinions ;  bntdrcom- 
stances  always  leak  out  to  isiuthoriae  the  ioraa- 
tion  of  an  opinion,  and  according  to  these  ktk- 
ings,  on  this  occasion  four  members  of  the  ooort 
were  against  the  conviction  :  to  wit^  Br%»dier- 
general  Brooke,  President;  Lieutcnant-eolooel 
Hunt ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Taytor,  brother  of 
the  afterwards  President ;  and  Migor  Baker,  of 
the  Ordnance.  The  proceedings  required  to  bo 
approved,  or  disapproved,  by  Uae  FjresideBt; 
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and  he,  although  no  military  man,  was  a  rational 
man,  and  common  reason  told  him  there  was  no 
mutiny  in  the  case.  He  therefore  disapprored 
that  finding,  and  approved  the  rest,  saying: 

"  Upon  an  inspection  of  the  record,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  facts  proved  in  this  case  con- 
stitute the  military  crime  of  *  mutiny.'  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  second  and  third  charges  are 
sustained  by  the  proo^  and  that  the  conviction 
upon  these  charges  warrants  the  sentence  of 
the  court  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  there- 
fore approved ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case — of  the  previous 
meritorious  and  valuable  services  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Fremont,  and  of  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendation of  a  majority  of  the  oour^  to  the 
clemency  of  the  President,  the  sentence  of  dis- 
missal from  the  service  is  remitted.  Lieutenant- 
col.  Fremont  will  accordingly  be  released  from 
arrest,  will  resume  his  sword,  and  report  for 
duty."    (Dated,  February  17, 1848.) 

Upon  the  instant  of  receiving  this  order, 
Fremont  addressed  to  the  adjutant-general  this 
note:  . 

^I  have  this  moment  received  the  general 
order,  No.  7  (dated  the  17th  instant),  making 
known  to  me  the  final  proceedings  of  the  gen- 
eral court-martial  before  which  I  have  been 
tried;  and  hereby  send  m  my  resignation  of 
lieutenant-colonel  ih  the  army  of  die  United 
States.  In  doing  this  I  take  the  occasion  to 
say,  that  my  reason  for  resigning  is,  that  I  do 
not  feel  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to 
deserve  the  finding  of  the  court;  and,  this 
being  the  case,  I  cannot,  by  accepting  the 
clemency  of  the  President,  admit  the  justice  of 
the  decision  against  me." 

General  Kearney  had  two  misfortunes  in  this 
court-martial  affair :  he  had  to  appear  as  prose- 
cutor of  charges  which  ho  swore  before  the 
court  were  not  his :  and  he  had  been  attended 
by  West  Point  officers  envious  and  jealous  of 
Fremont,  and  the  clandestine  sources  of  poison- 
ous publications  against  him,  which  inflamed 
animosities,  and  left  the  heats  which  they  en- 
gendered to  settle  upon  the  head  of  General 
Kearney.  Major  Cooke  and  Lieutenant  Emory 
were  the  chief  springs  of  these  publications,  and 
as  such  were  questioned  before  the  court,  but 
shielded  from  open  detection  by  the  secret  de- 
cisions of  the  majority  of  the  members. 

The  secret  proceedings  of  courts-martial  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the  progress  of  the  age. 
Such  proceedings  should  be  as  open  and  public 
as  any  other,  and  all  parties  left  to  the  respon- 
sibility which  publicity  involves. 


OHAPTEB    CLXXVII. 

FBEMONTS  FOUKTH  EXPEDITION,  AND  GREAT 
DISASTER  IN  THE  SNOWS  AT  THE  HEAD  OP 
THE  RIO  GRANDE  DEL  NORTE:  SUBSEQUENT 
DISCOVERT  OF  THE  PASS  HE  SOUGHT. 

No  sooner  freed  fh)m  the  army,  than  Fremont 
set  out  upon  a  fourth  expedition  to  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent,  now  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  and  to  be  conducted  during  the  winter, 
and  upon  a  new  line  of  exploration.  His  views 
were  practical  as  well  as  scientific,  and  tending 
to  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  the  enlargement  of  geographical 
knowledge.  He  took  the  winter  for  his  time,  as 
that  was  the  season  in  which  to  see  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  route ;  and  the  head  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  for  his  line,  as  it  was  the  line 
of  the  centre,  and  one  not  yet  explored,  and  al- 
ways embraced  in  his  plan  of  discovery.  The 
mountain  men  had  informed  him  that  there  was 
a  good  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Del  Norte.  Be- 
sides other  dangers  and  hardships,  he  had  the 
war  ground  of  the  Utahs,  Apaches,  Navahoes, 
and  other  formidable  tribes  to  pass  through, 
then  all  engaged  in  hostitities  with  the  United 
States,  and  ready  to  prey  upon  any  party  of 
whites;  but  33  of  his  old  companions,  120 
picked  mules,  fine  rifles — experience,  vigilance 
and  courage — were  his  reliance ;  and  a  trusted 
security  against  all  evil.  Arrived  at  the  Pueblos 
on  the  Upper  Arkan^is,  the  last  of  November,- 
at  the  base  of  the  first  sierra  to  be  crossed, 
luminous  with  snow  and  stem  in  their  dominat- 
ing look,  he  dismounted  his  whole  company, 
took  to  their  feet,  and  wading  waist-deep  in  the 
vast  unbroken  snow  field,  arrived  on  the  other 
side  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  San  Luis  ;  but  still 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
which  divided  the  waters  which  ran  cast  and 
west  to  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  At  the 
head  of  that  valley  was  the  pass,  described  to 
him  by  the  old  hunters.  With  his  glasses  he 
could  see  the  depression  in  the  mountain  which 
marked  its  place.  He  had  taken  a  local  guide 
from  the  Pueblo  San  Carlos  to  lead  him  to  that 
pass.  But  this  precaution  for  safety  was  the 
passport  to  disaster.  He  was  behind,  with  his 
fiuthfU  draughtsman,  Preuss,  when  he  saw  his 
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guide  leading  off  the  compan7  towards  a 
mass  of  mountains  to  the  left :  he  rode  up  and 
stopped  them,  remonstrated  with  the  guide  for 
two  hours  I  and  then  yielded  to  his  positive  as- 
sertion that  the  pass  was  there.  The  company 
entered  a  tortuous  gorge,  following  a  yalley 
through  which  ran  a  head  stream  of  the  great 
river  Del  Norte.  Finally  they  came  to  where 
the  ascent  was  to  begin,  and  the  summit  range 
crossed.  The  snow  was  deep,  the  cold  intense, 
the  acclivity  steep,  and  the  huge  rocks  project- 
ing. The  ascent  was  conunenced  in  the  morn- 
ing, struggled  with  during  the  day,  an  elevation 
reached  at  which  vegetation  (wood)  ceased,  and 
the  summit  in  view,  when,  buried  in  snow,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  freezing  with  cold,  and  in- 
capable of  further  exertion,  the  order  was  given 
to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  vegetation  where 
wood  would  afford  fire  and  shelter  for  the 
night.  With  great  care  the  animals  were  saved 
from  freezing,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  the 
camp,  after  a  daybreak  breakfast^  were  in  mo- 
tion for  the  ascent.  Precautions  had  been  taken 
to  make  it  more  practicable.  Mauls,  prepared 
during  the  night,  were  carried  by  the  foremost 
division  to  beat  down  a  road  in  the  snow.  Men 
went  forward  by  relieves.  Mules  and  baggage 
followed  in  long  single  file  in  the  track  made  in 
the  snow.  The  mountain  was  scaled:  the 
region  of  perpetual  congelation  was  entered.  It 
was  the  winter  solstice,  and  at  a  place  where 
the  summer  solstice  brought  no  life  to  vegeta- 
tion— no  thaw  to  congelation.  The  -Summit  of 
the  sierra  was  bare  of  every  thing  but  snow,  ice 
and  rocks.  It  was  no  place  to  halt.  Pushing 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  reach  the 
wood  three  miles  distant,  a  new  and  awful  dan- 
ger presented  itself:  a  snow  storm  raging,  the 
freezing  winds  beating  upon  the  exposed  cara- 
van, the  snow  become  too  deep  for  the  mules  to 
move  in,  and  the  cold  beyond  the  endurance  of 
animal  life.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty 
mules,  huddling  together  from  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation  from  each  other's  heat  and 
shelter,  froze  stiff  as  they  stood,  and  fell  over 
like  blocks,  to  become  hillocks  of  snow.  Leav- 
ing all  behind,  and  the  men's  lives  only  to  be 
saved,  the  discomfited  and  freezing  party 
scrambled  back,  recrossing  the  summit,  and 
finding  under  the  lee  of  the  mountain  some 
shelter  from  the  driving  storm,  and  in  the 


wood  that  was  reached  the  meaaa  of  Baking 
fires. 

The  men's  lives  were  now  flawed,  bat  desti- 
tute of  every  thing,  only  a  renuiant  of  pfori- 
sions,  and  not  even  the  reflouroe  of  the  dud 
mules  which  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
summit ;  and  the  distance  oompated  at  ten  diji 
of  their  travel  to  the  nearest  New  Mexicaa  kI- 
tlement  The  guide,  and  three  picked  ma, 
were  despatched  thither  for  some  supplies,  lad 
twenty  days  fixed  for  their  return.  When  th^ 
had  been  gone  sixteen  days,  Fremont,  piejei 
upon  by  anxiety  and  miflgiTuig^  set  off  after 
them,  on  foot^juiow  to  the  wust,  blankets  ai 
some  morsels  of  food  on  the  bade:  the  bin 
Godey,  his  draughtsman  PieoBS,  and  a  MOM 
servant,  his  only  companj.  When  out  rixdiTt 
he  came  upon  the  camp  of  his  guide,  statnirf 
and  apparently  withoat  plan  or  object,  md  die 
men  haggard,  wild  and  emaciated.  Not  9taaf 
Ring,  the  principal  one  of  the  oompany,  aiid«i 
whom  he  relied,  he  asked  for  him.  They  poalri 
to  an  older  camp,  a  little  waj  oSL  Going  there  be 
found  the  man  dead,  and  partly  devouzed.  He 
had  died  of  exhausUon,  of  fiitigiie,  and  his  eoo- 
rades  fed  upon  him.  Gathering  op  these  thne 
survivors,  Fremont  resumed  his  journey,  sad 
had  not  gone  hr  before  he  fell  on  signs  d  In- 
dians— two  lodges,  implying  15  or  20  men.  tad 
some  40  or  50  horses — all  recently  passed  tkiig. 
At  another  time  this  would  have  been  anahm 
one  of  his  fears  being  that  of  falling  in  withi 
war  party.  He  knew  not  what  IndiaiM  tfaef 
were,  but  all  were  hostile  in  that  quarter,  lod 
evasion  the  only  security  against  them.  To 
avoid  their  course  was  his  obvious  resouroe:  oo 
the  contrary,  he  followed  it !  for  such  was  tk 
desperation  of  his  situation  that  even  a  change 
of  danger  had  an  attraction.  Pursuing  the  tnO 
down  the  Del  Norte,  then  frozen  solid  over,  and 
near  the  place  where  Pike  encamped  in  the  wis- 
ter  of  1807-'8,  they  saw  an  Indian  behmd  hb 
party,  stopped  to  get  water  frtnn  anair  hole.  He 
was  cautiously  approached,  dixnunvented,  and 
taken.  Fremont  told  his  name :  the  young  BiBf 
for  he  was  quite  young,  started,  and  asked  liia  if 
he  was  the  Fremont  that  had  exchai^ed  presenti 
with  the  chief  of  the  Utahs  at  Las  Tegas  ds 
Santa  Clara  three  years  before  ?  He  was  la- 
swerod,  yes.  Then,  said  the  young  man,  we  are 
friends:  that  chief  was  my  &ther,aiidli 
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her  70a.  The  incident  was  romantic,  Imt  it 
did  not  stop  there.  Though  on  a  war  inroad 
upon  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico,  the  joong 
chief  hecame  his  guide,  let  him  have  four  horses, 
conducted  him  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  set- 
tlements, and  then  took  his  leaTe,  to  resume  his 
scheme  of  depredation  upon  the  frontier. 

Fremont's  party  reached  Taos,  was  sheltered 
in  the  house  of  his  old  fHend  Carson — obtained 
the  supplies  needed — sent  them  back  by  the 
braTe  Godey,  who  was  in  time  to  save  two- 
thirds  of  the  party,  finding  the  other  third  dead 
along  the  road,  scattered  at  intervals  as  each  had 
sank  exhausted  and  frozen,  or  half  burnt  in  the 
fire  which  had  been  kindled  for  them  to  die  by. 
The  survivors  were  brought  in  by  Godey,  some 
crippled  with  frozen  feet  Fr^^mont  found  him- 
self in  a  situation  which  tries  the  soul — which 
makes  the  issue  between  despair  and  heroism — 
and  leaves  no  alternative  but  to  sink  imder  fate, 
or  to  rise  above  it  His  whole  ontfit  was  gone : 
his  valiant  mountain  men  were  one-third  dead, 
many  crippled:  he  was  penniless,  and  in  a 
strange  place.  He  resolved  to  go  forward — 
nulla  vesti^a  retrorsum :  to  raise  another  out- 
fit, and  turn  the  mountains  by  the  Gila.  In  a 
few  days  it  was  all  done — ^men,  horses,  arms, 
provisions — all  acquired ;  and  the  expedition  re- 
sumed. But  it  was  no  longer  the  tried  band  of 
mountain  men  on  whose  vigilance,  skill  and 
courage  he  could  rely  to  make  their  way 
through  hostile  tribes.  They  were  new  men, 
and  to  avoid  danger,  not  to  overcome  it,  was 
his  resource.  The  Navahoes  and  Apaches  had 
to  be  passed,  and  eluded — a  thing  difficult  to  be 
done,  as  his  party  of  thirty  men  and  double  as 
many  horses  would  make  a  trail,  easy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  snow,  though  not  deep.  He  took 
an  unfrequented  course,  and  relied  upon  the 
secrecy  and  celerity  of  his  movements.  The 
fourth  night  on  the  dangerous  ground  the 
horses,  picketed  without  the  camp,  gave  signs 
of  alarm :  they  were  brought  within  the  square 
of  fires,  and  the  men  put  on  the  alert.  Day- 
break came  without  visible  danger.  The  camp 
moved  off:  a  man  lagged  a  little  behind,  con- 
trary to  injunctions :  the  crack  of  some  rifles 
sent  him  running  up.  It  was  then  clear  that 
they  were  discovered,  and  a  party  hovering 
round  them.  Two  Indians  were  seen  ahead: 
they  might  be  a  decoy,  or  a  watch,  to  keep  the 
party  in  view  until  the  neighbonng  warriors 
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could  come  in.  Evasion  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble :  fighting  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the 
whole  hostile  country  was  ahead,  and  narrow 
defiles  to  be  passed  in  the  mountains.  All  de- 
pended upon  the  address  of  the  commander. 
Relying  upon  his  ascendant  over  the  savage 
mind,  Fremont  took  his  interpreter,  and  went 
to  the  two  Indians.  Godey  said  he  should  not 
go  alone,  and  followed.  Approaching  them,  a 
deep  ravine  was  seen  between.  The  Indians 
beckoned  him  to  go  round  by  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  evidently  to  place  that  obstacle  between 
him  and  his  men.  Symptoms  of  fear  or  distntst 
would  mar  his  scheme:  so  he  went  boldly 
roimd,  accosted  them  confidently,  and  told  his 
name.  They  had  never  heard  it  He  told  them 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed,  not  to  know  their 
best  friend ;  inquired  for  their  tribe,  which  he 
wished  to  see :  and  took  the  whole  air  of  con- 
fidence and  friendship.  He  saw  they  were  stag- 
gered. He  then  invited  them  to  go  to  his  camp 
where  the  men  had  halted,  and  take  breakfast 
with  him.  They  said  that  might  be  dangerous 
— that  they  had  shot  at  one  of  his  men  that 
morning,  and  might  have  killed  him,  and  now 
be  punished  for  it  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
their  hurting  his  men,  charmed  them  into  the 
camp,  where  they  ate,  and  smoked,  and  told 
their  secret  and  became  messengers  to  lead 
their  tribe  in  one  direction,  while  Fremont  and 
his  men  escaped  by  another ;  and  the  whole  ex- 
pedition went  through  without  loss,  and  with- 
out molestation.  A  subsequent  winter  expedi- 
tion completed  the  design  of  this  one,  so  dis- 
astrously fhistrated  by  the  mistake  of  a  guide. 
Fremont  went  out  again  upon  his  own  expense 
— ^went  to  the  spot  where  the  guide  had  gone 
astray — followed  the  course  described  by  the 
mountain  men — and  found  safe  and  easy  passes 
all  the  way  to  California,  through  a  good  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  straight  line  of  38  and  39  de- 
grees. It  is  the  route  for  the  Central  Pacifio 
Railroad,  which  the  structure  of  the  country 
invites,  and  every  national  consideration  de* 
mands. 
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CHAPTER   CLXXVIII. 

PEESIDENTUL  ELECTION. 

Paktt  conventions  for  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dential candidates,  had  now  become  an  institu- 
tion, and  a  power  in  the  goyemment ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  party  was  concerned,  the  nomination 
was  the  election.  No  experience  of  the  evils  of 
this  new  power  had  yet  checked  its  sway,  and 
all  parties  (for  three  of  them  now  appeared  in 
the  political  field)  went  into  that  mode  of  de- 
termining the  election  for  themselves.  The 
democratic  convention  met,  as  heretofore,  at 
Baltimore,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  nu- 
merously attended  by  members  of  Congress, 
and  persons  holding  office  under  the  federal 
government,  who  would  be  excluded  by  the 
constitution  from  the  place  of  electors,  but  who 
became  more  than  electors,  having  virtually  su- 
preme power  over  the  selection  of  the  President^ 
as  well  as  his  election,  so  far  as  the  party  was 
concerned.  The  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted, 
and  that  put  the  nomination  in  the  hands  of 
the  minority,  and  of  the  trained  intriguers. 
Every  State  was  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  whole 
number  of  its  electoral  votes,  although  it  vras 
well  known,  now  as  heretofore,  that  there  were 
many  of  them  which  could  not  give  a  democratic 
electoral  vote  at  the  election.  The  State  of  New 
York  was  excluded  from  voting.  Two  sets  of 
delegates  appeared  from  that  State,  each  claim- 
ing to  represent  the  true  democracy :  the  con- 
vention settled  the  question  by  excluding  both 
sets  :  and  in  that  exclusion  all  the  States  which 
were  confessedly  unable  to  give  a  democratic 
vote,  were  allowed  to  vote ;  and  most  of  them 
voted  for  the  exclusion.  Massachusetts,  which 
had  never  given  a  democratic  vote,  now  gave 
twelve  votes ;  and  they  were  for  the  exclusion 
of  New  York,  which  had  voted  democratically 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  whose  vote 
often  decided  the  fate  of  the  election.  The  vote 
for  the  exclusion  was  157  to  95 :  and  in  this 
collateral  vote,  as  well  as  in  the  main  one,  the 
delegates  generally  voted  according  to  their  own 
will,  without  any  regard  to  the  people ;  and  that 
will,  with  the  most  active  and  managing,  was 
simply  to  produce  a  nomination  which  would 


be  most  favorable  to  themaelveB  in  the  pna- 
dential  distribution  of  ofBoes.  After  four  days 
work  a  nomination  was  produced.  Mr.  Levif 
Cass,  of  Michigan,  for  President :  Genenl  Wm. 
0.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President  The 
construction  of  the  platform,  or  party  poUtiol 
creed  for  the  campaign,  was  next  entered  upc«, 
and  one  was  produced,  interminably  long,  and 
long  since  foigotten.  The  value  of  all  such 
constructions  may  be  seen  in  comparing  vhit 
was  then  adopted,  or  rejected  as  political  test, 
with  what  has  since  been  equally  rejected  cf 
adopted  for  the  same  purpose.  For  example: 
the  principle  of  squattci  sovereignty,  that  is  td 
say,  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territoritt 
CO  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  themeebei^ 
was  then  repudiated,  and  by  a  vote  virtoaDj 
unanimous :  it  is  since  adopted  by  a  vote  eqoallj 
unanimous.  Mr.  Taney,  of  Alabama,  submind 
this  resolution,  as  an  article  of  democratic  Cyth 
to  be  inserted  in  the  creed  ;  to  wit :  "  Thai  tk 
doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  rigkUef 
property  of  any  portion  of  this  confederatin.bi 
it  in  the  Slates  or  in  the  Territories,  byaajfctkr 
than  the  parties  interested  in  them,  isthetnt 
republican  doctrine  recognized  by  this  Wji."' 
This  article  of  faith  was  rejected ;  246  agaia^ 
36 :  so  that,  up  to  the  month  of  May,  in  the  jtir 
1848,  squatter  sovereignty,  or  the  right  cf  the 
inhfkbitants  of  a  territory  to  determine  the  (^ 
tion  of  slavery  for  themselves,  was  rejected  aai 
ignored  by  the  democratic  party. 

The  whig  nominating  convention  met  ia 
Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  selected 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  and  Millard  Filhuort 
Esq.,  for  their  candidates.  On  their  first  bal- 
loting, the  finally  successful  candidates  laded 
much  of  having  the  requisite  number  of  TOtcs, 
there  being  22  for  Mr.  Webster,  43  for  Gtoeni 
Scott,  97  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  Ml  for  General  Tay- 
lor.  Eventually  General  Taylor  received  the 
requisite  majority,  171 — making  his  gains  (ita 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  whose  vote  was  redooed 
to  32.  The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  fns 
avowedly  made  on  the  calculation  of  aiaila- 
bility—setting  aside  both  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Webster,  in  £avor  of  the  military  popolaritj  d 
Buena  Vista,  Monterey,  Palo  Alto,  and  Be«aca 
de  la  Palma.  In  one  respect  the  whig  coDTfs- 
tion  was  more  democratic  than  that  of  the  de- 
mocracy :  it  acted  on  the  principle  of  the  ma- 
jority to  govern* 
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But  there  was  a  third  convention,  growing  out 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Van  Buren  democratic 
delegates  at  the  Baltimore  democratic  con- 
vention— for  the  exclusion,  though  ostensibly 
against  both,  was  in  reality  to  get  rid  of  them — 
which  met  first  at  Utica,  and  afterwards  at 
Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Van  Buren  for  President,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  (son  of  the  late  John 
Quincy  Adams),  for  Vice-President.  This  con- 
vention also  erected  its  platform,  its  distinctive 
feature  being  an  opposition  to  slave  institutions, 
and  a  desire  to  abolish,  or  restrain  slavery  wher- 
ever it  constitutionally  could  be  done.  Three 
principles  were  laid  down :  First,  That  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  federal  government  to  abolish  sla- 
very wherever  it  could  constitutionally  be  done. 
Second,  That  the  States  within  which  slavery 
existed  had  the  sole  right  to  interfere  with  it. 
Thirdly,  That  Congress  alone  can  prevent  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  By  the 
first  of  these  principles  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  by  the  second,  to  let  it  alone  in  the 
States ;  bj'  the  third,  to  restrain  and  prevent  it 
in  the  territories  then  free ;  the  dogma  of 
squatter  sovereignty  being  abjured  by  this  lat- 
ter principle.  The  watchwords  of  the  party,  to 
be  inscribed  on  their  banner,  were :  •*  Free 
soil "— «  Free  speech  "— "  Free  labor  "— "  Free 
men  " — from  which  they  incurred  the  appelU- 
tion  of  Frce-soilers.  It  was  an  organization 
entirely  to  be  regretted.  Its  aspect  was  sc(v 
tional — ^its  foundation  a  single  idea — and  its 
tendency,  to  mei^  political  principles  in  a 
elavcry  contention.  The  Baltimore  democratic 
convention  harl  been  dominated  by  the  slavery 
question,  but  on  the  other  side  of  that  question, 
and  not  openly  and  professedly :  but  hero  was 
an  organization  resting  prominently  on  the  sla- 
very basis.  And  deeming  all  such  organization, 
DO  matter  on  which  side  of  the  question,  as 
fraught  with  evil  to  the  Union,  this  writer,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  some  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates, went  to  New  York,  to  interpose  his 
friendly  offices  to  get  the  Free-soil  organization 
abandoned.  The  visit  was  between  the  two 
conventions,  and  before  the  nominations  and 
proceedings  had  become  final :  but  in  vain. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  accepted  the  nomination,  and  in 
eo  doing,  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  political  conduct  in  relation 


to  slavery,  and  especially  in  what  relates  to  its 
existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  deemec 
this  acceptance  unfortunate  to  a  degree  far  be- 
yond its  influence  upon  persons  or  parties.  It 
went  to  impair  confidence  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  to  narrow  down  the  basis 
of  party  organization  to  a  single  idea ;  and  that 
idea  not  known  to  our  ancestors  as  an  element 
in  political  organizations.  The  Free-soil  plea 
was,  that  the  Baltimore  democratic  convention 
had  done  the  same ;  but  the  answer  to  that  was, 
that  it  was  a  general  convention  from  all  the 
States,  and  did  not  make  its  slavery  principles 
the  open  test  of  the  election,  while  this  was  a 
segment  of  the  party,  and  openly  rested  on  that 
ground.  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  was  much 
opposed  to  his  own  nomination.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Buffalo  convention  he  said:  "  You  all 
know,  from  my  letter  to  the  Utica  convention^ 
and  the  confidence  you  repose  in  my  sincerity, 
how  greatly  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  in 
relation  to  myself  were  opposed  to  my  earnest 
wishesJ^  Yet  he  accepted  a  nomination  made 
agidnst  his  earnest  wishes  ;  and  although  an- 
other would  have  been  nominated  if  he  had  re- 
fused, yet  no  other  nomination  could  have  given 
such  emphasis  to  the  character  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  done  as  much  harm.  Senator  Ilenry 
Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  had  first  been  propose 
for  Vice-President;  but,  although  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery,  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  Buffalo  platform ;  and  declined  the  nomina- 
tion. Of  the  three  parties,  the  whig  party,  so  fiur 
as  slavery  was  concerned,  acted  most  nationally ; 
they  ignored  the  subject,  and  made  their  nomi- 
nation on  the  platform  of  the  constitution,  the 
country,  and  the  character  of  their  candidate. 

The  issue  of  the  election  did  not  disappoint 
public  expectation.  The  State  of  New  York 
could  not  be  spared  by  the  democratic  candidate^ 
and  it  was  quite  sure  that  the  division  of  the 
party  there  would  deprive  Mr.  Cass  of  the  vote 
of  that  State.  It  did  so :  and  these  36  votes, 
making  a  difference  of  72,  decided  the  election. 
The  vote  was  1G3  against  127,  being  the  same 
for  the  vice-presidential  candidates  as  for  their 
principals.  The  States  votiiig  for  General  Tay- 
lor, were:  Massachusetts,  12;  Rhode  Island, 
4 ;  Connecticut,  6 ;  Vermont,  7 ;  New  York,  36  j 
New  Jersey,  7;  Pennsylvania,  26;  Delaware, 
3 ;  Maryland,  8 ;  North  Carolina,  11 ;  Georgia| 
10;  Kentucky,  12;  Tennessee,  13;  Louisiani| 
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6 ;  Florida,  3.  Those  TOtmg  for  Mr.  Cass,  were : 
Maine,  9;  New  Hampshire,  6;  Virginia,  17; 
South  Carolina,  9 ;  Ohio,  23 ;  Mississippi,  6 ; 
Indiana,  12 ;  Illinois,  9 ;  Alabama,  9 ;  Missouri, 
7 ;  Arkansas,  8 ;  Michigan,  5 ;  Texas,  4 ;  Iowa, 
4 ;  Wisconsin,  4  The  Free-soil  candidates  re- 
ceived not  a  single  electoral  vote. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  without  its 
moral,  and  its  instruction.  All  the  long  in- 
trigues to  goyem  it,  had  miscarried.  None  of 
the  architects  of  annexation,  or  of  war,  were 
elected.  A  victorious  general  overshadowed 
them  all ;  and  those  who  had  considered  Texas 
their  own  game,  and  made  it  the  staple  of  inces- 
sant plots  for  five  years,  saw  themselves  shut 
out  from  that  presidency  which  it  had  been  the 
object  of  80  many  intrigues  to  gain.  Even  the 
slavery  agitation  failed  to  govern  the  election ; 
and  a  soldier  was  elected,  unknown  to  political 
machinations,  and  who  had  never  even  voted  at 
an  election. 


CHAPTEK    OLXXIX. 

LAST  MB88AGB  OF  MR.  POLK. 

The  message  opened  with  an  encomium  on  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  citizen  soldiers 
who  volunteered  in  such  nimibers  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  fought  with  such  skill  and  courage — 
saying  justly: 

"Unlike  what  would  have  occurred  in  any 
other  country,  we  were  under  no  necessity  of 
resorting  to  draughts  or  conscriptions.  On  the 
contrary,  such  was  the  number  of  volunteers 
who  patriotically  tendered  their  services,  that 
the  chief  difSculty  was  in  making  selections,  and 
determining  who  should  be  disappointed  and 
compelled  to  remain  at  home.  Our  citizen  sol- 
diers are  unlike  those  drawn  from  the  popula- 
tion of  any  other  country.  They  are  composed 
indiscriminately  of  all  professions  and  pursuits : 
of  farmers,  lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  man- 
ufiicturers,  mechanics,  and  laborers;  and  this, 
not  only  among  the  officers^  but  the  private 
soldiers  in  the  ranks.  Our  citizen  soldiers  are 
unlike  those  of  any  other  country  in  other  re- 
spects. They  are  armed,  and  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  youth  up  to  handle  and  use 
fire-arms ;  and  a  iai^  proportion  of  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  western  and  more  newly  settled 
States,  are  expert  marksmen.  They  are  men 
who  have  a  reputation  to  maintain  at  home  bv 
their  good  conduct  in  the  field.   They  are  intel- 


ligent, and  there  is  an  individoality  of  chtrKter 
which  is  found  in  the  ranks  of  no  other  armj. 
In  battle,  each  private  man,  ms  well  as  erery 
ofBcer,  fights  not  only  for  his  country,  but  lor 
glory  and  distinction  among  his  fellownntuens 
when  he  shall  return  to  cM.  life." 

And  this  was  the  case  in  a  foreign  war,  m 
which  a  march  of  two  thousand  miles  had  to  be 
accomplished  before  the  foe  could  be  reached: 
how  much  more  so  will  it  be  in  defensive  wir— 
war  to  defend  our  own  borders — the  only  kind 
in  which  the  United  States  should  ever  be  ea. 
gaged.  That  is  the  kind  of  war  to  bring  oat  iD 
the  strength  and  energy  of  volunteer  forces ;  and 
the  Umted  States  have  arrived  at  the  point  to 
have  the  use  of  that  force  with  a  promptitude, 
a  cheapness,  and  an  efficiency,  never  knovn  be* 
fore,  nor  even  conceived  of  by  the  greatest  mai- 
ters  of  the  art  of  war.  The  electric  tekfiniih 
to  summon  the  patriotic  host :  the  steam  or  to 
precipitate  them  on  the  point  of  defence.  Tbe 
whole  art  of  defensive  war,  in  the  present  oos- 
dition  of  the  United  States,  and  still  more,  whit 
it  is  hereafter  to  be,  is  simplified  into  two  prin- 
ciples— accumulation  of  masses,  and  the  system 
of  incessant  attacks.  Upon  these  two  prin- 
ciples the  largest  invading  force  would  be  de- 
stroyed— shot  like  pigeons  on  their  roost— bj 
the  volunteers  and  their  rifles,  before  the  Ima- 
bering  machinery  of  a  scientific  army  could  be 
got  into  motion. 

The  large  acquisition  of  new  territory  vas 
fiercely  lighting  up  the  fires  of  a  slavery  con- 
troversy, and  Mr.  Polk  reccnnmended  the  ex- 
tension of  the  IkGssouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  the  most  eflectual  and  euj 
method  of  averting  the  dangers  to  the  Union, 
which  he  saw  in  that  question.    He  said : 

^  Upon  a  great  emergency,  however,  and  under 
menaong  dian^rs  to  the  Union,  the  Missoori 
compromise  Ime  in  respect  to  slaverr  was 
adopted.  The  same  line  vras  extended  nirther 
west  on  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  After  an  ac- 
<]^uiescence  of  nearly  thir^  years  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  compromise  reoognixed  and  establishfd 
by  these  acts,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  to  the 
Union  which  might  follow  if  it  were  now  disre- 
garded, I  have  heretofore  expressed  the  opinioD 
that  that  line  of  compromise  should  be  extended 
on  the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  nun- 
utes  from  the  western  boundary  ci  Texas,  where 
it  now  terminates,  to  the  Paofic  Ocean.  Thii 
is  the  middle  line  of  compromisfl^  upon  whkli 
the  different  sections  of  the  UnioQ  may  meet,  ai 
they  have  hitherto  met" 
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This  was  the  compromise  proposition  of  the 
President,  but  there  were  arrayed  against  it 
parties  and  principles  which  repelled  its  adop- 
tion. Firsty  the  large  party  which  denied  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate  apon  the  sabject 
of  slayery  in  territories.  Some  of  that  class  of 
politicians,  and  they  were  numerous  and  ardent, 
though  of  recent  conception,  were,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  position,  compelled  to  oppose  a 
proposition  which  inyolved,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, the  exercise  of  that  denied  power.  Next, 
the  class  who  believed  in  the  still  newer  doc- 
trine of  the  self-extension  of  slavery  into  all  the 
territories,  by  the  self-expansion  of  the  constitu- 
tion over  them.  This  class  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  law  upon  the  subject— equally 
repulsing  congressional  legislation,  squatter  sov- 
ereignty, or  territorial  law.  A  third  class  ob- 
jected to  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise line,  because  in  its  extension  that  line, 
astronomically  the  same,  became  politically 
different  In  all  its  original  extent  it  passed 
through  territory  all  slave,  and  therefore  made 
one  side  free:  in  its  extension  it  would  pass 
through  territory  all  free,  and  therefore  make 
one  side  slave.  This  was  the  reverse  of  the 
principle  of  the  previous  compromises,  and  al- 
though equal  on  its  face,  and  to  shallow  obser^ 
vers  the  same  law,  yet  the  transfer  and  planting 
of  slavery  in  regions  where  it  did  not  exist,  in- 
volved a  breach  of  principle,  and  a  shock  of  feel- 
ing, in  those  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  incur.  Finally,  those  who  wanted  no 
eompromise — no  peace — no  rest  on  the  slavery 
question :  These  were  of  two  classes ;  first,  mere 
political  demagogues  on  each  side  of  the  agita- 
tion, who  wished  to  keep  the  question  alive  for 
their  own  political  elevation ;  next,  the  aboli- 
tionists, who  denied  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves,  and  were  ready  to  dissolve  the  Union  to 
get  rid  of  association  with  slave  States ;  and  the 
nulliflers,  who  wished  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and 
who  considered  the  slavery  question  the  efficient 
means  of  doing  it.  Among  all  these  parties,  the 
extension  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  be- 
came an  impossibility. 

The  state  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  for  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  and  the  first  year  of  peace,  was  concisely 
stated  by  the  President,  and  deserves  to  be  known 
and  considered  by  all  who  would  stady  that  part 


of  the  working  of  our  government    Of  the  first 
period  it  says : 

"The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  in- 
cluding ihe  necessary  payment  on  account  of 
the  prindpal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  first  instalment 
due  to  Mexico  on  the  thirtieth  of  May  next,  and 
other  expenditures  growing  out  of  the  war,  to 
be  paid  during  the  present  year,  will  amount, 
including  the  reimbursement  of  treasury  note& 
to  the  sum  of  fifty-four  millions  one  hundred  ana 
ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  and  six  cents ;  leaving  an  estimated 
balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  first  of  July, 
1849,  of  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-four 
dollars  and  eighty-four  tents.'' 

Deducting  the  three  heads  of  expense  here 
mentioned,  and  the  expenses  for  the  year  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1848,  were  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  about  the  same  sum  was 
estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  entire  peace,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1849. 
Thus: 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  present, 
as  required  by  law,  the  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
expenditures,  as  estimated  for  that  year,  are 
thirty-three  millions  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollarK  and 
seventy-three  cents,  including  three  millions 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  two  dollars  and  eighteen  cents,  for 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  three  millions 
five  hundred  and  rorty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
principal  and  interest  due  to  2ilexico  on  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  1850;  leaving  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  millions  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  Uiousand  and  fifty  dollars  and  thirtv-five 
cents ;  which,  it  is  beheved,  will  be  ample  for 
the  oi^ary  peace  expenditures." 

About  25  millions  of  dollars  for  the  future 
expenditures  of  the  government :  and  this  the 
estimate  and  expenditure  only  seven  years  aga 
Now,  three  times  that  amount,  and  increasing 
with  frightful  rapidity. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXX. 

FINANCIAL    WORKING    OP    THE    QOVERNMBNT 
UNDER  TUE  HARD  MONEY  SYSTEM. 

The  war  of  words  was  over :  the  test  of  ex- 
periment had  come :  and  the  long  contest  be- 
tween the  hard  money  and  the  paper  money 
advocates  ceased  to  rage.  The  issue  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  as  disastrous  to  the  paper 
money  party,  as  it  was  to  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves. The  capital  ^as  taken  in  each  case, 
and  the  vanquished  submitted  in  quiet  in  each 

/case.  The  virtue  of  a  gold  and  silver  currency 
had  shown  itself  in  its  good  effects  upon  every 
branch  of  business — upon  the  entire  pursuits 
of  human  industry,  and  above  all,  in  assuring 
to  the  working  man  a  solid  compensation,  in- 

V  stead  of  a  delusive  cheat  for  his  day's  labor. 
Its  triumph  was  complete:  but  that  triumph 
was  limited  to  a  home  experiment  in  time  of 
peace.  War,  and  especially  war  to  be  carried 
on  abroad,  is  the  great  test  of  currency ;  and 
the  Mexican  war  was  to  subject  the  restored 
golden  currency  of  the  United  States  to  that 
supreme  test :  and  here  the  paper  money  party 
— the  national  bank  sound-currency  party — felt 
sure  of  the  victory.  The  first  national  bank 
had  been  established  upon  the  war  argument 
presented  by  General  Hamilton  to  President 
Washington:  the  second  national  bank  was 
bom  of  the  war  of  1812:  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  was  confidently  looked  to  as  the  trial 
which  was  to  show  inadequacy  of  the  hard 
money  currency  to  its  exigencies,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  national  paper  curren- 
cy. Those  who  had  asserted  the  inadequacy 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  do  the 
business  of  the  United  States,  were  quite  sure 
of  the  insuflBciency  of  the  precious  metals  to 
carry  on  a  foreign  war  in  addition  to  all  domes- 
tic transactions.  The  war  came :  its  demands 
upon  the  solid  currency  were  not  felt  in  its  dimi- 
nution at  home.  Government  bills  were  above 
par  !  and  every  loan  taken  at  a  premium  !  and 
only  obtained  upon  a  hard  competition !  How 
different  from  any  thing  which  had  ever  been 
seen  in  our  country,  or  in  almost  any  country 
before.     The  last  loan  authorized  (winter  of 


'47_)48)  of  sixteen  millions,  brought  a  premixnB 
of  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  izid 
one-half  of  the  bidders  were  disappointed  and 
chagrined  because  they  could  get  no  part  of  it 
Compare  this  financial  result  to  that  of  the  w 
of  1812,  during  which  the  federal  government  wn 
a  mendicant  for  loans,  and  paid  or  suffered  t  loe 
of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars  to  obtain  then. 
and  the  virtue  of  the  gold  currency  will  itad 
vindicated  upon  the  test  of  war,  and  foreign  mt. 
as  well  as  upon  the  test  of  home  transactiooi. 
The  war  was  conducted  upon  the  hard  mooer 
basis,  and  found  the  basis  to  be  as  ample  m 
solid.  Payments  were  regular  and  real:  aod, 
at  the  return  of  peace,  every  public  eecnrity 
was  above  par,  the  national  coffers  lull  of  gold; 
and  the  government  having  the  money  on  band, 
and  anxious  to  pay  its  loans  before  tbej  ven 
due,  could  only  obtain  that  privilege  by  ptyiif 
a  premium  upon  it,  sometimes  as  high  as  tiren- 
ty  per  centum — thus  actually  giving  one  dollar 
upon  every  five  for  the  five  before  it  wis  dae. 
And  this,  more  or  less,  on  all  the  loans,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  they  had  yet  to  nn. 
And  this  is  the  crown  and  seal  upon  the  tri- 
umph of  the  gold  currency. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXI. 

COAST  SURVEY:  BELONGS  TO  THE  NAVT:  005- 
VERTED  INTO  A  SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT: 
EXPENSE  AND  INTERMINABIUTT :  SHOIXD 
BE  DONE  BY  THE  NAVY,  AS  IN  GREAT  BUT- 
AIN :  MR.  BENTON^  8PEKCU :  EXTRACT. 

Mr.  Benton.  My  object^  Mr.  President  l<  to 
return  the  coast  survey  to  what  the  law  direct- 
ed it  to  he,  and  to  confine  its  execution,  after 
the  30th  of  June  next,  to  the  Navy  Dcptrt- 
ment.  We  have  now,  hoth  by  law  uid  in  (^ 
a  bureau  for  the  purpose — ^that  of  Onhaoce 
and  Hydrography — and  to  the  hydrographical 
section  of  this  bureau  properly  belongs  the  ts^- 
cution  of  the  coast  survey.  It  is  the  vefj  bnsi' 
ness  of  hydrography;  and  in  Great  Britiin 
from  whom  we  borrow  the  idea  of  this  bums, 
the  hydrographer,  always  a  naval  officer,  and 
operating  wholly  with  naval  forces,  is  charp^ 
with  the  whole  business  of  the  coast  sorvej  i«f 
that  great  empire.     One  hydrographer,  lod 
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with  only  ton  Teasels  until  lately,  oondncts  the 
whole  survey  of  coasts  under  the  laws  of  that 
empire — survdjs  not  confined  to  the  British 
Isles,  but  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe — and  not  merely  to  their 
own  possessions,  but  to  the  coasts  of  all  coun- 
tries with  which  they  have  commerce,  or  expect 
war,  and  of  which  they  have  not  reliable  charts 
— even  to  China  and  the  Island  of  Borneo. 
Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  is  now  the  hydrogra- 
pher,  and  has  been  for  twenty  years ;  and  he 
has  no  civil  astronomer  to  do  the  work  for  him, 
or  any  civil  superintendent  to  overlook  and 
direct  him.  But  he  has  somebody  to  overlook 
him,  and  those  who  know  what  they  are  about 
— namely^  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — and 
something  more  besides — namely,  the  Ilouse 
of  Commons,  through  its  select  committees — 
and  by  which  the  whole  work  of  this  hydro- 
grapher  is  most  carefully  overlooked,  and  every 
survey  brought  to  the  test  of  law  and  expedien- 
cy in  its  inception,  and  of  economy  and  speed 
in  its  execution.  I  have  now  before  me  one  of 
the  examinations  of  this  hydrographer  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
made  only  last  year,  and  which  shows  that  the 
British  Ilouse  of  Commons  holds  its  hydro- 
grapher to  the  track  of  the  law — confines  him 
to  his  proper  business — and  that  proper  busi- 
ness is  precisely  the  work  which  is  required  by 
our  acts  of  1807  and  1832.  Ilere  is  the  volume 
which  contains,  among  other  things,  the  exami- 
nation of  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  [showing  a 
huge  folio  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages].  I 
do  not  mean  to  read  it  I  merely  produce  it  to 
show  that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  hydrographer, 
a  naval  ofiScer,  is  charged  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  coast  survey,  and  executes  it  exclu- 
sively with  the  men  and  ships  of  the  navy; 
and  having  produced  it  foi:  this  purpose,  I  read 
a  single  question  firom  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
answer,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  in  the  ques- 
tion. It  relates  to  the  number  of  assistants 
retained  by  the  rear  admiral,  and  the  late  in- 
crease in  their  number.  The  question  is  in 
these  words : 

^  In  1834  and  1835  jou  had  three  assistanU 
•—one  at  three  pounds  a  week,  and  two  at  two 
guineas  a  week ;  now  you  have  five  assistants 
—one  at  four  pounds  a  week,  three  at  three 
pounds,  and  one  at  three  guineas :  why  has  this 
increase  been  made  ?  " 

The  answer  was,  that  these  assistants  had  to 


live  in  London,  where  living  was  dear,  and  that 
they  l4d  to  do  much  work — for  example,  had 
printed  61,631  charts  the  year  before.  I  pass 
over  the  answer  for  the  sake  of  the, question, 
and  the  facts  of  the  question,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  something  in  our  own  coast  survey. 
The  question  was,  why  he  had  increased  the 
niunber  of  the  assistants  from  three  to  five,  and 
the  compensation  of  the  principal  one  from 
about  $800  to  about  $1,000,  and  of  the  others 
firom  about  $600  to  about  $800  a  year  ?  And 
turning  to  our  Blue  Book,  un<ler  the  head  of 
coast  survey,  I  find  the  number  of  the  assist- 
ants of  our  superintendent  rather  more  than 
three,  or  five,  and  their  salaries  rather  more 
than  six,  or  eight,  or  even  ten  and  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars.  They  appear  thus  in  the  official 
list :  One  assistant  at  $3,500  per  annum ;  one 
at  $2,500;  three  at  $2,000  each;  three  at 
$1,500  each;  four  at  $1,300  each;  two  at 
$1,000  each ;  two  at  $600  each ;  one  draughts- 
man at  $1,500 ;  another  at  $600 ;  one  com- 
puter at  $1,^00 ;  two  ditto  at  $1,000  each ;  one 
disbursing  officer  at  $2,000.  All  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  superintendent  himself  at  $4,500  as 
superintendent  of  coast  survey,  and  $1,500  as 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  with 
an  assistant  at  $2,000  to  aid  him  in  that  busi- 
ness ;  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an  office  be- 
sides. I  do  not  know  what  law  fixes  either 
the  number  or  compensation  of  these  assistants, 
nor  do  I  know  that  Congress  has  ever  troubled 
itself  to  inquire  into  their  existence :  but  if  our 
superintendent  was  in  England,  with  his  long 
catalogue  of  assistants,  the  question  which  I 
have  read  shows  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
quiry there. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  this  coast  survey 
has  been  very  great,  and  is  becoming  greater 
every  year,  and,  expanding  as  it  does,  must  an- 
nually get  further  from  its  completion.  The 
direct  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
ceed a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  (1,509,725), 
besides  the  $186,000  now  in  the  bill  which  I 
propose  to  reduce  to  $30,000. 

These  are  the  direct  appropriations ;  but  they 
are  only  half,  or  less  than  half  the  actual  ex* 
pense  of  this  survey.  The  indirect  expenses 
are  much  greater  than  the  direct  appropria- 
tions; and  without  pretendmg  to  know  the 
whole  extent  of  them,  I  think  I  can  show  a  ta- 
ble which  will  go  as  high  as  $210,000  for  the 
last  year.    Ipias  been  seen,  that  tlio  soperin- 
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tendent  (for  I  suppose  that  astronomer  is  no 
longer  the  recognized  title,  although  the  legal 
one)  is  authorized  to  get  from  the  Treasury 
Department  quantum  sufficit  of  men  and  ships. 
Aooordinglj,  for  the  last  year  the  number  of 
vessels  was  thirteen — the  number  of  men  and 
officers  five  hundred  and  seventy-six — and  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  whole  about  $210,000  a 
year;  and  tnis  coming  from  the  naval  appro- 
priations proper. 

Thus,  sir,  the  navy  does  a  good  deal,  and 
pays  a  good  deal,  towards  this  coast  survey ; 
and  my  only  objection  is,  that  it  does  not  do 
the  whole,  and  pay  the  whole,  and  get  the 
credit  due  to  their  work,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  now  are,  unseen  and  unnoticed — eclipsed 
and  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  civil  superin- 
tendent and  his  civil  assistants. 

I  have  shown  you  that,  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography  is 
charged  with  the  coast  survey ;  we  have  the 
some  bureau,  both  by  law  and  in  fact ;  but  that 
bureau  has  only  a  divided,  and,  I  believe,  subor- 
dinate part  of  the  coast  survey.  We  have  the 
expense  of  it,  and  that  expense  should  be  added 
to  the  expense  of  the  coast  survey.  Great 
Britun  has  no  civil  superintendent  for  this 
business.  We  have  her  law,  but  not  her  prac- 
tice, and  my  motion  is,  to  come  to  her  practice. 
We  should  save  by  it  the  whole  amount  of  the 
direct  appropriations,  saving  and  excepting  the 
small  appropriations  for  the  extra  expense 
which  it  would  bring  upon  the  navy.  The 
men  and  officers  are  imder  pay,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  work  to  do.  Our  naval  estab- 
lishment is  now  very  large,  and  but  little  to  do. 
The  ships,  I  suppose,  arc  about  seventy ;  the 
men  and  officers  some  ten  thousand :  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  establishment  between  eight 
and  nine  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  We  are  in 
a  state  of  profound  peace,  and  no  way  to  em- 
ploy this  large  naval  force.  Why  not  put  it 
upon  the  coast  survey  ?  I  know  that  officers 
wish  it — that  they  feel  humiliated  at  being  sup- 
posed incompetent  to  it — and  if  found  to  be  so, 
are  willing  to  pay  the  penalty,  by  being  dis- 
missed the  service.  Incompetency  is  the  only 
ground  upon  which  a  civil  superintendent  and 
a  list  of  civil  assistants  can  be  placed  over 
them.  And  is  that  objection  well  founded? 
Look  to  Maury,  whose  name  is  the  synonym 
of  nautical  and  astronomical  science.    Look  to 


that  Dr.  Locke,  once  on  the  medical  stiff  «f 
the  navy,  and  now  pumung  a  career  of  sdcoee 
in  the  West,  from  which  has  reaolted  that  dii- 
covery  of  the  magnetic  dodc  and  tel^rtph  re^ 
ister  which  the  coast  aurej  now  osa,  lai 
which  an  officer  of  the  navy  (Captain  WiUeh) 
was  the  first  to  apply  to  the  purposes  tat  wbkb 
it  is  now  used. 

And  are  we  to  presume  our  naval  ofBoenii- 
competent  to  the  conduct  of  this  coast  sottct, 
when  it  has  produced  sudi  men  as  these— vba 
it  may  contain  in  its  bosom  we  know  not  hev 
many  more  such  ?  In  1807  we  had  no  ntry— 
we  may  say  ncme,  for  it  was  small,  and  goiog 
down  to  nothing.  Then,  it  might  be  jnsdiablt 
to  employ  an  astronomer.  In  1832^  the  ai^fj 
had  fought  itself  into  &vor ;  hat  Mr.  Haola^ 
the  &ther  of  the  coast  survey,  was  still  alife, 
and  it  was  justifiable  to  emidoy  Lim  as  aa  at- 
tronomer.  But  now  there  is  no  need  fat  a 
civil  astronomer,  much  less  for  a  civil  ■uperia- 
tendent ;  and  the  whole  work  should  go  to  ^ 
navy.  We  have  naval  schools  now  for  the  ia- 
struction  of  officers ;  we  have  oflSoert  with  the 
laudable  ambition  to  instruct  themselves.  The 
American  character,  ardent  in  every  thing,  is 
pre-eminently  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knov- 
ledge.  In  every  walk  of  life,  from  the  highert 
to  the  lowest,  from  the  most  humble  mechani- 
cal to  the  highest  professional  employmeat, 
knowledge  is  a  pursuit,  and  a  laudable  object  ef 
ambition  with  a  great  number.  We  are  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth— equally  so  in  the  po^ 
suit  of  science.  The  navy  partakes  of  this  lia- 
dable  ambition.  Tou  will  see  an  immenie 
number  of  the  naval  officers,  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  ranks,  devoting  themselves,  with  all  the  a^ 
dor  of  young  students,  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge :  and  are  all  these — the  whole  nanl 
profession — to  be  told  that  none  of  them  ire 
able  to  conduct  the  coast  survey,  none  of  them 
able  to  execute  the  act  of  1807,  none  of  then 
able  to  find  shoals  and  islands  within  twentj 
leagues  of  the  coast,  to  sound  a  harbor,  to  tab 
the  distance  and  bearings  of  headlands  and 
capes— and  all  this  within  sixty  miks  of  the 
shore?  Are  they  to  be  told  this?  If  thej 
are,  and  it  could  be  told  with  truth,  it  wonkl 
be  time  to  go  to  reducing.  But  it  cannot  he 
said  with  truth.  The  naval  officers  can  not 
only  execute  the  act  of  1807,  but  they  can  d» 
aoy  thing,  if  it  was  proper  to  do  it^  which  te 
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present  coast  sarrej  is  engaged  in  oyer  and  be- 
yond that  act.  Thej  can  do  any  thing  that  the 
British  officers  can  do ;  and  the  British  naval 
officers  conduct  the  coast  surrej  of  that  great 
empire.  We  have  many  that  can  do  any  thing 
that  Rear  Admiral  Beaufort  can  do,  and  he  has 
conducted  the  British  coast  survey  for  twenty 
years,  and  has  stood  examinations  before  select 
committees  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
which  have  showed  that  no  civil  superintendent 
was  necessary  to  guide  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  large,  and  almost 
an  idle  navy  at  present.  We  have  a  home 
squadron,  like  the  British,  though  we  do  not 
live  on  an  island,  nor  in  times  subject  to  a  de- 
scent, like  England  from  Spun  in  the  time  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  or  from  the  Baltic  in 
the  times  of  Canute  and  Hardicanute.  Our 
home  squadron  has  nothing  to  do,  unless  it  can 
be  pat  on  the  coast  survey.  We  have  a  Medi- 
terranean squadron;  but  there  are  no  longer 
pirates  in  the  Mediterranean  to  be  kept  in 
dieck.  We  have  a  Pacific  squadron,  and  it 
has  no  enemy  to  watch  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Give  these  squadrons  employment — a  part  of 
them  at  least.  Put  them  on  the  coast  survey, 
as  many  as  possible,  and  have  the  work  finished 
— ^finished  for  the  present  age  as  well  as  for 
posterity.  We  have  been  forty  years  about  it ; 
and,  the  way  we  go  on,  may  be  forty  more. 
The  present  age  wants  the  benefit  of  these  sur- 
veys, and  let  us  accelerate  them  by  turning  the 
]ia\y  upon  them — as  much  of  it  as  can  be  pro- 
perly employed.  Let  us  put  the  whole  work 
in  the  hands  of  the  navy,  and  try  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  are  incompetent  to  it. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXII. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  OONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  TEBRITORIES, 
WITH  A  VIEW  .TO  MAKE  IT  CABRY  BLAYERY 
INTO  GALIFORNIA,  UTAH  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

Thjc  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  been 
ratified  in  the  session  of  1847-'48,  and  all  the 
ceded  territory  became  subject  to  our  govern- 
ment, and  needing  the  inunediate  establishment 
of  territorial  governments :  but  such  were  the 
distractions  of  the  slavery  question,  that  no 


such  governments  could  be  formed,  nor  any  law 
of  the  United  States  extended  to  these  newly 
acquired  and  orphan  dominions.  Congress  sat 
for  six  months  after  the  treaty  had  been  rati- 
fied, making  vain  efforts  to  provide  government 
for  the  new  territories,  and  adjourning  without 
accomplishing  the  work.  Another  session  had 
commenced,  and  was  coming  to  a  close  with  the 
same  fruitless  resiilt.  Bills  had  been  introduced, 
but  they  only  gave  rise  to  heated  discussion. 
In  the  last  days  of  the  session,  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  appropriation  bill,  commonly  called 
the  general  appropriation  bill — the  one  which 
provides  annually  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  without  the  passage  of  which  the 
government  would  stop,  came  up  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate,  ^t  had  received  its  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  knd  was  ready  to  be  returned  to 
the  House,  when  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin, 
moved  to  attach  to  it,  under  the  name  of  amend- 
ment, a  section  providing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment for  the  ceded  territories,  and  extending  an 
enumerated  list  of  acts  of  Congress  to  them. 
It  was  an  unparliamentary  and  disorderly  pro> 


position^  thfl  jrnpf^figj  ftnypdipflnf^  Jsijfijncon- 
gruous  to  the  matter  of  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  in  plain  violatipjLof  the  obvious  principle 
which  forbade  extraneous  matter,  and  espfigjally 


that  whinhwa^  yehement\y  yopt^^j^^frnm^go- 

ing  into  a  bill  upon  the  jjasj^^ig^^of.shidL.  tha 
existence  of  the  goyenunent  depended*  The 
proposiObninet  no  &vor:  it  would  have  died 
out  if  the  mover  had  not  yielded  to  a  Southern 
solicitation  to  insert  the  extension  of  the  consti- 
tution into  his  amendment,  so  as  to  extend  that 
fundamental  law  to  those  for  whom  it  was  never 
made,  and  where  it  was  inapplicable,  and  im- 
practicable. The  novelty  and  strangeness  of 
the  proposition  called  up  Mr.  Webster,  who 
said: 

''  It  is  of  importance  that  we  should  seek  to 
have  clear  ideas  and  correct  notions  of  the  ques« 
tion  which  this  amendment  of  the  member  from 
Wisconsin  has  presented  to  us ;  and  especially 
that  we  should  seek  to  get  some  conception  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  proposition,  in  a  law,  to 
'  extend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  territories.'  Why,  sir,  the  thing  is  utterly 
impossible.  All  the  legisla^n  in  the  world,  in 
this  general  form,  could  not  acoomptish  it. 
There  is  no  cause  for  the  operation  of  tne  legis- 
lative power  in  such  a  manner  as  that  The 
constitution — what  is  it?  We  extend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  by  law  to  terri- 
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toiy !  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  ?  Is  not  its  very  first  principle,  that  all 
within  its  influence  and  comprehension  shall  be 
represented  in  the  legislature  which  it  estab- 
lishes, with  not  only  a  right  of  debate  and  a 
right  to  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  choice  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  ?  And  can  we  by  law  ex- 
tend these  rights,  or  any  of  them,  to  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  ?  Every  body  will 
see  that  it  is  altogether  impracticable.  It 
comes  to  this,  then,  that  the  constitution  is  to 
be  extended  as  far  as  practicable ;  but  how  far 
that  is,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  he  is  to  have  abso- 
lute and  despotic  power.  He  is  the  iudgo  of 
what  is  suitable,  and  what  is  unsuitable ;  and 
what  he  thinks  suitable  is  suitable,  and  what  he 
thinks  unsuitable  is  unsuitable.  He  is  '  omnia 
in  hoc  ; '  and  what  is  this  but  to  say,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  govern  this  territory  as  he  sees  fit  till  Con- 
gress makes  further  provision.  Now,  if  the  gen- 
tieman  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what 
principle  of  the  constitution  he  supposes  suita- 
ble, what  discrimination  he  can  draw  between 
suitable  and  unsuitable  which  he  proposes  to 
follow,  I  shall  be  instructed.  Let  me  say,  that 
in  this  general  sense  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
extending  the  constitution.  The  constitution  is 
extended  over  the  United  States,  and  over  noth- 
ing else.  It  cannot  be  extended  over  any  thing 
except  over  the  old  States  and  the  new  States 
that  shall  come  in  hereafter,  when  they  do  come 
in.  There  is  a  want  of  accuracy  of  ideas  in  this 
respect  that  is  quite  remarkable  among  eminent 
gentlemen,  and  especially  professional  and  judi- 
cial gentlemen.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  grantM 
that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  cor- 
pus^ and  every  principle  designed  to  protect  per- 
sonal liberty,  is  extended  by  force  of  the  consti- 
tution itself  over  every  new  territory.  That 
proposition  cannot  be  maintained  at  all.  How 
do  you  arrive  at  it  by  any  reasoning  or  deduc- 
tion ?  It  can  be  only  arrived  at  by  the  loosest 
of  all  possible  constructions.  It  is  said  that 
this  must  be  so,  else  the  right  of  the  habeas 
corpus  would  be  lost.  Undoubtedly  these 
rights  must  be  conferred  by  law  before  they  can 
be  enjoyed  in  a  territory." 

It  was  not  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
mover  of  the  proposition,  that  replied  to  Mr. 
Webster :  it  was  t^e  prompter  of  the  measure 
that  did  it,  and  in  a  way  to  show  immediately 
that  this  extension  of  the  constitution  to  terri- 
tories was  nothing  but  a  new  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Denying  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  territories 
— finding  slavery  actually  excluded  from  the 
ceded  territories,  and  desirous  to  get  it  there — 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  real  author  of  Mr.  Walker's 


amendment,  took  the  new  conoeption  of  cmr- 
ing  the  constitution  into  them ;  which  arriviiig 
there,  and  recognizing  slavery,  and  being  the 
supreme  law' of  the  land,  it  would  over-nde  the 
anti-slavery  laws  of  the  territory,  and  plant  the 
institution  of  slavery  under  its  iEgis,  and  above 
the  reach  of  any  territorial  law,  or  law  of  C»- 
gress  to  abolish  it  He,  therefore,  came  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  proposition,  and  thai  replied 
to  Mr.  Webster: 

'*  I  rise,  not  io  detain  the  Senate  to  in j  eoih 
siderable  extent,  bnt  to  make  a  few  renaris 
upon  the  proposition  first  advanced  bj  tbe 
senator  from  New  Jers^,  luUy  endoned  br 
the  senator  from  New  dunpahire,  and  pirtlr 
endorsed  by  the  senator  fhnn  Massacfaofiettl 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  doa 
not  extend  to  the  territories.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  vciy  happy,  sir,  to  hear  this  propositioa 
thus  asserted,  for  it  will  have  the  effect  of  mr- 
rowing  very  greatly  the  oontrover^  between 
the  North  and  the  South  as  it  regards  the  sla- 
very question  in  connection  with  the  territories 
It  is  an  implied  admission  on  the  part  of  tiic« 
gentlemen,  that,  if  the  constitution  does  extead 
to  the  territories,  the  South  will  be  protected  hi 
the  enjoyment  of  its  property — that  it  will  be 
under  the  shield  of  the  constitution.  Yoo  cm 
put  no  other  interpretation  upon  the  propoeitioo 
which  the  gentlemen  have  made,  than  that  the 
constitution  docs  not  extend  to  the  territories 
Then  the  simple  question  is,  does  the  con»titu- 
tion  extend  to  the  territories,  or  does  it  not  ti- 
tend  to  them  ?  Why,  the  constitution  iaUr- 
prets  itself.  It  pronounces  itself  to  be  tbe 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

When  Mr.  Webster  heard  this  syllogistic  tf- 
sertion,  that  the  constitution  being  the  sopreoie 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  territories  being  a  part 
of  the  land,  ergo  the  constitution  being  extended 
to  them  would  be  their  supreme  law :  wfaeo  be 
heard  this,  he  called  out  firom  his  seat — ~  If  %<tf 
land  7  "    Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  saying : 

'^The  knd;  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  a  part  of  the  land.  It  is  the  saprese 
law,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  States  oi  thii 
Union  merely,  but  wherever  our  flag  waves— 
wherever  our  authority  goes,  the  oonstitntioo  m 
part  goes,  not  all  its  provisions  certainly,  bat 
all  its  suitable  provisions.  Why,  can  we'  bire 
any  authority  beyond  the  constitution?  I  pet 
the  question  solemnly  to  gentlemen ;  if  the  coo- 
stitution  does  not  go  there,  how  are  we  to  hsTt 
any  authority  or  jurisdiction  whatever?  Is  dc< 
Congress  the  creature  of  the  constitutioD ;  daef 
it  not  hold  its  existence  upon  the  tenure  of  the 
continuance  of  the  constitution ;  and  would  it 
not  be  annihilated  upon  the  deatmction  of  tbn 
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instrament,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of 
this  confederacy  ?  And  sliall  we,  the  creature 
of  the  constitution,  pretend  that  we  have  any 
authority  beyond  the  reach  of  the  constitution  ? 
Sir,  we  were  told,  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  decision 
that  the  constitution  did  not  extend  to  the  ter- 
ritories without  an  act  of  Congress.  I  confess 
that  I  was  incredulous,  and  am  still  incredulous 
that  any  tribunal,  pretending  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  our  system  of  government,  as  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  have,  could  have 
pronounced  such  a  monstrous  judgment.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  an  error  which  has 
been  unjustly  attributed  to  them ;  but  if  they 
have  made  such  a  decision  as  that,  I  for  one  say, 
that  it  ought  not  and  never  can  be  respected. 
The  territories  belong  to  us;  they  are  ours; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  property  of  the 
thirty  States  of  the  Union ;  and  we,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  thirty  States,  have  the 
right  to  exercise  all  that  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion which  ownership  carries  with  it." 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  with  showing  that  the 
constitution  was  made  for  States,  not  territories 
— ^that  no  part  of  it  went  to  a  territory  unless 
specifically  extended  to  it  by  act  of  Congress — 
that  the  territories  from  first  to  last  were  gov- 
erned as  Congress  chose  to  govern  them,  inde- 
pendently of  the  constitution  and  often  contrary 
to  it,  as  in  denying  them  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, a  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  protection  of  the  Supreme  Court — that  Con- 
gress was  constantly  doing  things  in  the  terri- 
tories ifvithout  constitutional  objection  (as  mak- 
ing mere  local  roads  and  bridges)  which  could 
not  be  attempted  in  a  State.    He  argued : 

'^  The  constitution  as  the  gentleman  contends, 
extends  over  the  territories.  How  does  it  get 
there  ?  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished  as  a  strict  constructionist  affirm- 
ing that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
extends  to  the  territories,  without,  showing  us 
any  clause  in  the  constitution  in  any  way  lead- 
ing to  that  result ;  and  to  hear  the  gentleman 
maintaining  that  position  without  showing  us 
any  way  in  which  such  a  result  could  be  inferred, 
increases  my  surprise. 

"  One  idea  further  upon  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
extending  over  the  territories,  and  no  other  law 
existing  there !  Why,  I  beg  to  know  how  any 
government  could  proceed,  without  any  other 
authority  existing  there  than  such  as  is  created 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States? 
Does  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
settle  titles  to  land?  Does  it  regulate  the 
rights  of  property  ?  Does  it  fix  the  relations 
of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward  ?  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  establishes 


what  the  gentleman  calls  a  confederation  for 
certain  great  purposes,  leaving  all  the  great 
mass  of  laws  which  is  to  govern  society  to  de- 
rive their  existence  from  State  enactments. 
That  is  the  just  view  of  the  state  of  things 
under  the  constitution.  And  a  State  or  terri- 
tory that  has  no  law  but  such  as  it  derives  from 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
entirely  without  any  State  or  territorial  gov- 
ernment. The  honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  conversant  with  the  subject  as  he 
must  be,  from  his  long  experience  in  different 
branches  of  the  government,  must  know  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  estab- 
lished principles  in  regard  to  the  territories  that 
are  utterly  repugnant  to  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  has  provided  for 
them  an  independent  judiciary ;  for  the  judge  of 
every  court  of  the  United  States  holds  his  office 
upon  the  tenure  of  good  behavioh  Will  the 
gentleman  say  that  in  any  court  established  in 
the  territories  the  judge  holds  his  office  in  that 
way  ?  He  holds  it  for  a  term  of  years,  and  is 
removable  at  Executive  discretion.  How  did 
we  govern  Louisiana  before  it  was  a  State  ? 
Did  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  exist  in  Louisi- 
ana during  its  territorial  existence?  Or  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury?  Who  ever  heard  of 
trial  by  jury  there  before  the  law  creating  the 
territorial  government  gave  the  right  to  trial  by 
jury  ?  No  one.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  new  light  now  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
history  of  the  proceedings  of  this  government 
in  relation  to  that  matter.  When  new  territory 
has  been  acquired  it  has  always  been  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Congress,  to  such  laws  as  Congress 
thought  proper  to  pass  for  its  immediate  gov- 
ernment, for  its  government  during  its  territorial 
existence,  during  the  preparatory  state  in  which 
it  was  to  remain  until  it  was  ready  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  one  of  the  family  of  States." 

All  this  was  sound  constitutional  law,  or, 
rather,  was  veracious  history,  showing  that  Con- 
gress governed  as  it  pleased  in  the  territories 
independently  of  the  constitution,  and  often  con- 
trary to  it ;  and  consequently  that  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  extend  to  it  Mr.  AVebster  then 
showed  the  puerility  of  the  idea  that  the  constitu- 
tion went  over  the  territories  because  they  were 
"  land^'*  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  constitution,  even  if  extended  to  a 
territory,  could  operate  there  of  itself^  and  with- 
out a  law  of  Congress  made  under  it.  This  &1- 
lacy  was  exposed  by  showing  that  Mr.  Calhoun, 
in  quoting  the  constitution  as  the  supreme  law  oi 
the  land,  had  omitted  the  essential  words  which 
were  part  of  the  same  clause,  and  which  couples 
with  that  supremacy  the  laws  of  Congress  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitution.    Thus : 
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"  The  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina 
ai^es  that  the  constitution  declares  itself  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must 
extend  over  the  territories.  ^  The  land,'  I  take 
it,  means  the  land  over  which  the  constitution 
is  established,  or,  in  other  words^  it  means  the 
States  united  under  the  constitution.  But  does 
not  the  gentleman  see  at  once  that  the  arsument 
would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much  ?  The  con- 
stitution no  more  says  that  the  constitution 
itself  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  than 
it  says  that  the  laws  of  Congress  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  declares  that  the 
constitution  and  the  law  of  Congress  passed 
under  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

The  question  took  a  regular  slavery  turn,  Mr. 
Calhoun  avowing  his  intent  to  be  to  carry 
slavery  into  the  territories  under  the  wing  of 
the  constitution,  and  openly  treated  as  enemies 
to  the  South  all  that  opposed  it.  Having  taken 
the  turn  of  a  slavery  question,  it  gave  rise  to 
all  the  dissension  of  which  that  subject  had  be- 
come the  parent  since  the  year  1835.  By  a 
close  vote,  and  before  the  object  had  been  under- 
stood by  all  the  senators,  the  amendment  was 
igrced  to  in  the  Senate,  but  immediately  dis- 
agreed to  in  the  House,  and  a  contest  brought 
on  between  the  two  Houses  by  which  the  great 
appropriation  bill,  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
government  depended,  was  not  passed  until 
after  the  constitutional  expiration  of  the  Con- 
gress at  midnight  of  the  third  of  March,  and 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Polk  (after  he  had  ceased  to 
be  President)  on  the  4th  of  March — the  law 
and  his  approval  being  antedated  of  the  3d,  to 
prevent  its  invalidity  from  appearing  on  the 
face  of  the  act  Great  was  the  heat  which 
manifested  itself^  and  imminent  the  danger  that 
Congress  would  break  up  without  passing  the 
general  appropriation  bill ;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment would  stop  until  a  new  Congress  could  be 
assembled — ^many  of  the  members  of  which 
remained  still  to  be  elected.  Many  members 
refused  to  vote  after  midnight — ^which  it  then 
was.    Mr.  Cass  said : 

'^  As  I  am  among  those  who  believe  that  the 
term  of  this  session  has  expired,  and  that  it  is 
incompetent  for  us  now  to  do  business,  I  can- 
not vote  upon  any  motion.  I  have  sat  here  as 
a  mere  looker  on.  I  merely  desire  to  explain 
why  I  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings." 

Mr.  Yulee,  of  Florida,  moving  an  adjourn- 
ment, said : 

^I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  make  any 


proposition  which  may  in  any  degree  run  counter 
to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Senate ;  hot  I 
feel  bound  laboring  under  the  strong  ooovie- 
tion  that  I  do,  to  arrest  at  erenr  step,  and  bj 
every  means,  any  recorded  judgment  of  the 
Senate  at  a  time  when  we  are  not  kgaDj  ca- 
gaged  in  the  discharge  of  our  senatorial  datiei 
I  agree  entirely  in  the  view  taken  by  theseoitor 
from  Michigan." 

Mr.  Tumey,  of  Tennessee,  said: 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  belicTe  that  we  hsia 
no  right  to  sit  here.  The  time  has  expnad; 
one-third  of  this  body  are  not  present  at  all 
and  the  others  have  no  right  to  sit  here  ai  a 
part  of  Congress.  But  a  motion  has  been  madi 
for  \adjoumment,  and  the  presiding  officer  kai 
refused  to  entertain  that  motion.  This  baiif 
the  case,  I  must  regard  all  that  is  done  aa  doM 
in  violation  of  the  constitaUon,  or,  rather,  sot 
in  pursuance  of  it  It  appears  to  me  that  w% 
sit  here  more  in  the  character  <^  a  town  meelas 
than  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statu, 
and  that  what  we  do  is  no  more  binding  on  th» 
American  people  than  if  we  did  it  at  a  towa 
meeting.  I  shall  express  no  opinion  by  aa7in( 
yea  or  nay  on  the  question  before  the  Senate. 
At  the  same  time,  I  protest  against  it»  as  beiag 
no  part  of  the  constitutional  prooeedings  of  ti» 
Senate  of  the  United  States.*^ 

Mr.  Benton,  and  many  others,  dedined  ti 
vote.  The  House  of  Representatives  had  ceased 
to  act,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  eustomarj' 
message  of  adjournment  The  President  who, 
according  to  the  usage,  had  remained  in  ths 
capitol  till  midnight  to  sign  bills,  had  gooe 
home.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  and  the  greatest  confusion  and  ifif- 
order  prevailed.  Finally,  Mr.  Webster  sao- 
ceeded  in  getting  a  vote,  bj  which  the  Sento 
receded  from  the  amendment  it  had  adopted,  ex- 
tending the  constitution  to  the  territoriea ;  and 
that  recession  leaving  the  apprc^Nriation  bill  free 
from  the  encumbrance  of  the  slarery  question, 
it  was  immediately  passed. 

This  attempt,  pushed  to  the  verge  of  break- 
ing up  the  government  in  pursuit  of  a  newly  ii- 
vented  slavery  dogma,  was  founded  in  errors  too 
gross  for  misapprehension.  In  the  first  place, 
as  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  constita- 
tion  was  not  made  for  territories,  but  for  States. 
In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  operate  any  where, 
not  even  in  the  States  for  which  it  was  made, 
without  acts  of  Congress  to  enforce  it  Thia  ii 
true  of  tho  constitution  in  eveiy  partienlar. 
Every  part  of  it  is  inoperative  mitfl  put  iato 
action  by  a  statute  of  Congress.    The  < 
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tion  allows  the  President  a  salary :  he  cannot 
touch  a  dollar  of  it  without  an  act  of  Congress. 
It  allows  the  recoyery  of  fugitive  slaves :  you 
cannot  recover  one  without  an  act  of  Congress. 
And  so  of  every  clause  it  contains.  The  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  constitution  to  territories, 
with  a  view  to  its  transportation  of  slavery 
along  with  it,  was  then  futile  and  nugatory, 
until  an  act  of  Congress  should  be  passed  to 
vitalize  slavery  under  it.  So  that,  if  the  ex- 
tension had  been  declared  by  law,  it  would  have 
answered  no  purpose  except  to  widen  the  field  of 
the  slavery  agitation — ^to  establish  a  new  point 
of  contention — ^to  give  a  new  phase  to  the  em- 
bittered contest — and  to  alienate  more  and  more 
from  each  other  the  two  halves  of  the  Union. 
But  the  extension  was  not  declared.  Congress 
did  not  extend  the  constitution  to  the  Terri- 
tories. The  proposal  was  rejected  in  both 
Houses ;  and  immediately  the  crowning  dogma 
is  invented,  that  the  constitution  goes  of  itself 
to  the  territories  vrithout  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  executes  itself,  so  far  as  slavery  is  concerned, 
not  only  without  legislative  aid,  but  in  defiance 
of  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  territory. 
This  is  the  last  slavery  creed  of  the  Calhoun 
school,  and  the  one  on  which  his  disciples  now 
stand—and  not  with  any  barren  foot.  They 
apply  the  doctrine  to  existing  territories,  and 
make  acquisitions  from  Mexico  for  new  applica- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  consider  such  con- 
duct as  any  thing  else  than  as  one  of  the 
devices  for  *^  forcing  the  issue  with  the  North^^^ 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  in  his  confidential  letter  to 
the  member  of  the  Alabama  legislature  avows 
to  have  been  his  policy  since  1835,  and  which  he 
aTers  he  would  then  have  effected  if  the  mem- 
befS  from  the  slave  States  had  stood  by  hun. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXIII. 

PBOOBESS  OF  THE  SLAYEBT  AGITATION:  MEET- 
ING OF  MEMBERS  FROM  THE  SLAVE  STATES : 
INFLAMMATOBT  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SOUTHERN 
BTATEa 

The  last  days  of  Mr.  Polk'9  administration 
were  witness  to  an  ominous  movement— no- 
thing leas  than  nightly  meetings  of  large  num- 
bers of  members  from  the  skvs  States  to  con- 


sider the  state  of  things  between  the  North  and 
the  South — to  show  the  aggressions  and  en- 
croachments (as  they  were  called),  of  the  for- 
mer upon  the  latter — to  show  the  incompati- 
bility of  their  union — and  to  devise  measures 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  South. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  move- 
ment, which  was  conducted  with  extraordinary 
precautions  to  avoid  publicity.  None  but  slave 
State  members  were  admitted.  No  reporters 
were  permitted  to  be  present ;  nor  any  specta- 
tors, or  auditors.  As  many  as  seventy  or  eighty 
were  assembled;  but  about  one  half  of  this 
number  were  inimical  to  the  meeting,  and  only 
attended  to  prevent  mischief  to  the  Union,  and 
mostly  fell  off  from  their  attendance  before  the 
work  was  concluded.  At  the  first  meeting  a 
grand  committee  of  15  (Mr.  Calhoun  one)  were 
appointed  to  consider  of  resolutions :  when 
they  met,  a  sub-committee  of  five  (Mr.  Calhoun 
at  their  head)  was  carved  out  of  the  15  to 
report  an  address  to  the  slave  States:  and 
when  they  met,  Mr.  Calhoun  produced  the  ad- 
dress ready  written.  So  that  the  whole  con- 
trivance of  the  grand  and  petty  committees  was 
a  piece  of  machinery  to  get  Mr.  Calhoun's  own 
manifesto  before  the  public  with  the  sanction  of 
a  meeting.  Mr.  Calhoun's  manifesto,  sanctioned 
by  the  sub-committee,  was  only  saved  from  con- 
demnation in  the  conunittee  of  15  by  one  vote, 
and  that  vote  his  own.  Saved  by  one  vote,  and 
got  before  the  meeting  itself,  it  there  underwent 
condemnation,  and  was  recommitted  for  amend- 
ment. Four  of  the  grand  committee,  consisting 
of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, were  excused  upon  their  own  request  firom 
serving  longer  upon  it  Got  back  into  the 
grand  committee,  it  was  superseded  in  toto  by 
an  entire  new  address,  not  to  the  slave  States^ 
but  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Union,  and  ad- 
dressed not  to  their  angry,  but  to  their  good 
feelings.  That  address  was  reported  to  an  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  members;  and  those 
opposed  to  the  whole  proceeding  having  nearly 
ceased  to  attend,  the  original  manifesto  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  adopted  in  place  of  it :  and  thus, 
after  a  tedious  and  painful  process,  and  defeated 
half  the  time,  and  only  succeeding  when  the 
meeting  had  become  thin  and  nearly  reduced  to 
his  own  partisans,  that  gentleman  succeeded  in 
getting  his  inflammatory  ccmiposition  before  the 
pablio  as  the  Toioe  of  the  Sonthern  members. 
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But  even  then  not  as  he  first  drew  it  up.  In 
the  primitiTe  draft  the  introductory  clause  as- 
serted that  the  present  wrongs  of  the  North 
upon  the  South  were  equal  to  those  which  pro- 
duced the  separation  of  these  States,  when 
colonies,  from  the  British  empire :  that  clause 
was  softened  down,  and  generalized  in  the 
amended  and  adopted  manifesto  into  the  asser- 
tion of  a  dangerous  conflict  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union,  and  the  perpetration  of 
encroachments  and  aggressions  upon  the  slave 
States  which  their  safety  would  no  longer  allow 
them  to  stand,  and  for  which  a  cure  must  be 
found.  In  the  original  it  stood  thus:  "Abi 
excepting  the  declaration  which  separated  you 
and  the  United  Colonies  from  the  parent  coun^ 
try,  TViat  involved  your  independence;  hut 
this  your  ail,  not  excepting  your  safety^  As 
softened  it  ran  thus : 

"We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed, 
address  you  in  the  discharge  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  a  solemn  duty  on  the  most  important  sub- 
ject ever  presented  for  your  consideration*  We 
allude  to  the  conflict  between  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  Union,  growing  out  of  a  difference 
of  feeling  and  opinion  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  two  races,  the  Euro- 
pean and  African,  which  inhabit  the  Southern 
section,  and  the  acts  of  aggression  and  en- 
croachment to  which  it  has  led.  The  conflict 
commenced  not  long  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  Independence,  and  has  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  has  arrayed  the  great  body  of 
the  North  against  the  South  on  this  most  vital 
subject.  In  the  progress  of  this  conflict,  ag- 
gression has  followed  aggression,  and  encroach- 
ment encroachment,  until  they  nave  reached  a 
point  when  a  regard  for  peace  and  safety  will 
not  permit  us  to  remain  longer  silent.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  address  is  to  give  you  a  clear,  cor- 
rect, but  brief  account  of  the  whole  series  of  ag- 
gression and  encroachments  on  your  rights,  with 
a  statement  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  ex- 
pose you.  Our  object  in  making  it,  is  not  to 
cause  excitement,  but  to  put  you  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  fiacts  and  circumstances  necessary 
to  a  full  and  just  conception  of  a  deep-seated 
disease,  which  threatens  great  danger  to  you 
and  the  whole  body  politic.  We  act  on  the  im- 
pression, that  in  a  popular  government  like  ours, 
a  true  conception  of  the  actual  character  and 
state  of  a  disease  is  indispensable  to  effecting  a 
cure." 

The  manifesto  was  modelled  upon  that  of  the 
Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States ;  and,  by  its  authors,  was  soon  saluted  as 
the  second  Declaration  of  Independence.  After 
the  motive  clause,  showing  the  inducements  to  the 


act,  followed  a  long  list  of  grieTUioes,  as  formid*- 
ble  in  number  as  those  which  bad  impelled  the 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  but  so  frivoloos 
and  imaginary  in  substance,  that  no  one  could 
repeat  them  now  without  recourse  to  the  paper. 
Strange  to  see,  they  have  become  more  remut- 
able  for  what  they  omitted  tbim  contained.  That 
Missouri  compromise,  since  become  an  oatnge 
which  the  constitution  and  the  slave  States  cooU 
no  longer  endure,  was  then  a  good  thing,  of  whick 
the  slave  States  wished  more,  and  claimed  its  ex- 
tension to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Wilmot  pro- 
viso, which  had  been  the  exasperation  of  tbe 
slave  States  for  three  years,  was  skippu  i  over,  the 
great  misfortune  having  happened  to  the  South 
which  had  been  deprecated  in  the  letter  to  the 
Alabama  member  of  the  General  Assemblj :  it 
had  been  defeated  !  and  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  a  handle  of  agitation  out  of  the  bandi 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Union :  but  without  benefit 
as  others  were  seized  upon  immediately,  and  the 
slavery  contention  raged  more  furiously  than 
ever.  But  past,  or  present,  '^  encroachmenti 
and  aggressions  "  were  too  light  and  apocrrphil 
to  rouse  a  nation.  Something  more  stirria^ 
was  wanted ;  and  for  that  purpose,  Tim^ 
and  Imagination — the  Future,  and  Inventioik-' 
were  to  be  placed  in  requisition.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  States — the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  all  over  the  South — the  conflict  between 
the  white  and  the  black  races — the  prostratioi 
of  the  white  race,  as  in  San  Domingo:  tbe 
whites  the  slaves  of  the  blacks :  such  were  the 
future  terrors  and  horrors  to  be  visited  upon 
the  slave  States  if  not  arrested  by  an  instint 
and  adequate  remedy.  Some  passages  Irom 
this  conglomeration  of  invented  horrors  will 
show  the  furious  zeal  of  the  author,  and  the 
large  calculation  which  he  made  upon  tbe  gul- 
libility of  the  South  when  a  slavery  alarm  wu 
to  be  propagated : 

"  Such,  then,  being  the  case,  it  would  be  tP 
insult  you  to  suppose  you  could  hesitate.  To 
destroy  the  existing  relation  between  the  free 
and  servile  races  at  the  South  would  lead  to 
consequences  unparalleled  in  history.  Ther 
cannot  be  sejjaratcd,  and  cannot  live  together  is 
peace  or  harmony,  or  to  their  mutual  advaxiU|?c 
except  in  their  present  relation:  Under  tsr 
other,  wretchedness,  and  misery,  abd  desolatkn 
would  overspread  the  whole  SouAi.  The  ex- 
ample of  the  British  West  Indies,  as  bitting 
as  emancipation  has  proved  to  them,  furnishes  a 
very  £unt  picture  of  the  calamifieii  it  woold 
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bring  on  the  South.  The  circumstanoen  under 
which  it  would  take  place  with  us  would  be  en- 
tirely difleront  from  those  which  took  place 
with  them,  and  calculated  to  lead  to  far  more 
disastrous  results.  There,  the  goyemment  of 
the  parent  country  emancipated  slaves  in  her 
colonial  possessions — a  government  rich  and 
powerful,  and  actuated  by  views  of  policy  (mis- 
taken as  they  turned  out  to  be)  rather  than 
fanaticism.  It  was,  besides,  disposed  to  act 
justly  towards  the  owners,  even  in  the  act  of 
emancipating  their  slaves,  and  to  protect  and 
foster  them  afterwards.  It  accordingly  appro- 
priated nearly  $100,000,000  as  a  compensation 
to  them  for  their  losses  under  the  act^  which 
sum,  although  it  turned  out  to  be  far  short  of 
the  amount,  was  thought  at  that  time  to  be 
liberal  Since  the  emancipation  it  has  kept  up 
a  sufficient  military  and  naval  force  to  keep  the 
blacks  in  awe,  and  a  number  of  magistrates,  and 
constables,  and  other  civil  officers,  to  keep  order 
in  the  towns  and  plantations,  and  enforce  re- 
spect to  their  former  o^-ners.  It  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  prostration  of  the  white  race ; 
and  that  would  necessarily  engender  the  bitter- 
est feelinfrs  of  hostility  between  them  and  the 
North.  But  the  reverse  would  be  the  case  be- 
tween the  blacks  of  the  South  and  the  people 
of  the  North.  Owing  their  emancipation  to 
them,  they  would  regard  them  as  friends, 
guardians,  and  patroas,  and  centre,  accordingly, 
all  their  sympathy  in  them.  The  people  of  the 
North  would  not  fail  to  reciprocate  and  to  fa- 
vor them,  instead  of  the  whites.  Under  the  in- 
fluence or  such  feelings,  and  impelled  by  fanati- 
cism Vad  love  of  power,  they  would  not  stop  at 
emancipation.  Another  step  would  be  taken — 
to  raise  them  to  a  political  and  social  equality 
with  their  former  owners,  by  giving  them  the 
right  of  voting  and  holding  public  offices  under 
the  federal  government.  But  when  once  raised 
to  an  equality,  they  would  become  the  fast  po- 
litical associates  of  the  North,  acting  and  voting 
with  them  on  all  questions,  and  by  this  political 
union  between  them,  holding  the  white  race  at 
the  South  in  complete  subjection.  The  blacks, 
and  the  profligate  whites  liiat  might  unite  with 
them,  would  become  the  principal  recipients  of 
federal  offices  and  patronage,  and  would,  in  con- 
sequence, be  raised  above  the  whites  of  the 
South  in  the  political  and  social  sode.  We 
would,  \p  a  word,  change  conditions  with  them 
— a  degradation  greater  than  has  ever  yet  fiiUen 
to  the  lot  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  and 
one  from  which  wo  could  not  escape,  should 
emancipation  take  place  (which  it  certamly  will 
if  not  prevented),  but  by  fleeing  the  homes  of 
ourselves  and  ancestors,  and  by  abandoning  our 
country  to  our  former  slaves,  to  become  the 
permanent  abode  of  disorder,  anarchy,  poverty, 
misery  and  wretchedness." 

Emancipation,  with  all  these    accumulated 
borrors,  is  here  held  to  be  certain,  *^  if  not  pre* 


vented : "  certain,  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  the 
free  States,  which  were  rapidly  becoming  the 
majority ;  and  only  to  be  prevented  by  the  slave 
States  themselves.  Now,  this  certain  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  in  the  States,  was  a  pure  and 
simple  invention  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  not  only  with- 
out evidence,  but  against  evidence— contradict- 
ed by  every  species  of  human  action,  negative 
and  positive,  before  and  since.  Far  from  at- 
tacking slavery  in  the  States,  the  free  States 
have  co-operated  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery 
within  such  States :  witness  the  continued  ex- 
tinctions of  Indian  title  which  have  so  largely 
increased  the  available  capacity  of  the  slave 
States.  So  far  from  making  war  upon  slave 
States,  several  such  States  have  been  added  to 
the  Union,  as  Texas  and  Florida,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  free  States.  Far  from  passing  any  law 
to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  States,  no  Congress 
has  ever  existed  that  has  seen  a  man  that  would 
make  such  a  motion  in  the  House ;  or,  if  made, 
would  not  be  as  unanimously  rejected  by  one 
side  of  the  House  as  the  other — ^as  if  the  unani- 
mity would  not  be  the  same  whether  the  whole 
North  went  out,  and  let  the  South  vote  alone  ! 
or  the  whole  South  went  out,  and  let  the  North 
alone  vote.  Yet,  this  incendiary  cry  of  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  States  has  become  the  staple 
of  all  subsequent  agitators.  Every  little  agita- 
tor now  jumps  upon  it^umps  into  a  State  the 
moment  a  free  territory  is  mentioned — and  re- 
peats all  the  alarming  stufi*  invented  by  Mr. 
Calhoun ;  and  as  much  more  as  his  own  inven- 
tion can  add  to  it  In  the  mean  time  events 
daily  affix  the  brand  of  falsehood  on  these  in- 
cendiary inventions.  Slave  State  Presidents  are 
continually  elected  by  free  State  votes:  the 
price  of  slaves  themselves,  instead  of  sinking,  as 
it  would  if  there  was  any  real  danger,  is  con- 
tinually augmenting,  and,  in  fact,  has  reached  a 
height  the  double  of  wliat  it  was  before  the 
alarming  story  of  emancipation  had  begun. 

Assuming  this  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  States  to  be  certain  and  ineritable,  with  all 
its  dreadful  coasequences,  unless  prevented  by 
the  slave  States,  the  manifesto  goes  on  senously 
to  bring  the  means  of  prevention  most  closely 
to  the  consideration  of  the  slave  States — to  urge 
their  unity  and  concert  of  action  on  the  slavery 
question — to  make  it  the  supreme  object  of  their 
labors,  before  which  all  other  subjects  are  to 
give  way — to  take  the  attitude  of  self-defence ; 
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and,  braying  all  consequences,  throw  the  tespon- 
Bibilitj  on  the  other  side.    Thus : 

"  With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  the  gravest 
and  most  solemn  question  that  ever  claimed  the 
attention  of  a  people  is  presented  for  your  con- 
sideration: What  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  it? 
It  is  a  question  belonging  to  you  to  decide.  All 
we  propose  is  to  give  you  our  opinion.  We, 
then,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  and  indis- 

Sensable  step,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
one,  and  with  which  every  thing  may  be,  is  to 
be  united  among  yourselves  on  this  great  and 
most  vital  question.  The  want  of  union  and 
concert  in  reference  to  it  has  brought  the  South, 
the  Union,  and  our  system  of  government  to 
their  present  perilous  condition.  Instead  of 
placing  it  above  all  others,  it  has  been  made 
subordinate  not  only  to  mere  questions  of  policy, 
but  to  the  preservation  of  party  ties  and  insur- 
ing of  party  success.  As  high  as  we  hold  a  due 
respect  for  these,  we  hold  them  subordinate  to 
that  and  other  questions  involving  our  safety 
and  happiness.  Until  they  are  so  held  by  the 
South,  the  North  will  not  believe  that  you  are 
in  earnest  in  opposition  to  their  encroachments, 
and  they  will  continue  to  follow,  one  after  an- 
other, until  the  work  of  abolition  is  finished. 
To  convince  them  that  you  are,  you  must  prove 
by  your  acts  that  you  hold  all  other  questions 
subordinate  to  it.  If  you  become  united,  and 
prove  yourselves  in  earnest,  the  North  will  be 
Drought  to  a  pause,  and  to  a  calculation  of  con- 
Eequenoes ;  and  that  may  lead  to  a  change  of 
measures,  and  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
policy  that  may  quietly  and  peaceably  terminate 
this  long  conflict  between  the  two  sections.  If 
it  should  not,  nothing  would  remain  for  you  but 
to  stand  up  immovably  in  defence  of  rights  in- 
volving your  all — ^your  property,  prosperity, 
equality,  liberty,  and  safety.  As  the  assailed, 
you  would  stand  justified  by  all  laws  human 
and  divine,  in  repelling  a  blow  so  dangerous, 
without  looking  to  consequences,  and  to  resort 
to  all  means  necessary  for  that  purpose.    Your 


assailants,  and  not  yon,  would  be  responmbk  foe 
consequences.  Entertaining  these  optntons,  ire 
earnestly  entreat  yon  to  be  united,  and  for  thai 
purpose  adopt  all  necessary  measures.  Beyond 
this,  we  think  it  would  not  be  proper  to  go  at 
present." 

The  primitive  draft  of  the  manifesto  wm 
further,  and  told  what  was  to  be  done :  opiiu(m 
and  counsels  are  as  far  as  the  signers  tho«^ 
it  proper  to  go  then.  But  something  further 
was  intimated ;  and  that  soon  came  in  tbeshipe 
of  a  Southern  convention  to  dissolve  the  Unioo. 
and  a  call  from  the  legislatures  of  two  of  the 
most  heated  States  (South  Carolina  and  Mis- 
sissippi), for  the  assembling  <^  a  ^Southen 
Congress,"  to  put  the  machinery  of  the  *•  United 
States  South  "  into  operation :  but  of  this  hei« 
after.  Following  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  its  mode  of  adoption,  as  well  in  its  ex- 
position of  motives  as  in  its  enumeration  of 
grievances,  the  manifesto  was  left  with  the  sx- 
letary  of  the  meeting  for  the  signature  of  the 
slave-holding  members  who  concurred  in  it 
The  signers  were  the  following : 

"  Messrs.  Atchison  of  Missouri ;  Hunter  nl 
Mason  of  Virginia ;  Calhoun  and  Butler  of  Sootk 
Carolina ;  Downs  of  Louisiana ;  Foote  md  Jef^ 
ferson  Davis  of  Mississippi ;  Fitzpatrick  of  ili- 
bama;  Borland  and  Sebastian  of  ArkaiuH; 
Westcott  and  Yulee  of  Florida ;  Atkinson.  Bij- 
ley,  Bedinger,  Bocock,  Beale,  W.  G.  Brown, 
Meade,  R.  A.  Thompson  of  Vlrjrinia ;  DtnJel 
Yenable  of  North  Uarolina;  Burt,  HnhneS) 
Rhett,  Simpson,  Woodward  of  South  CazoliBi; 
Wallace,  Ivcrson,  Lumpkin  of  Georgia;  Bov- 
don,  Gayle,  Harris  of  Alabama ;  Featherston.  L 
Thompson  of  Mississippi ;  La  Sere,  Mone  of 
Louisiana ;  R.  W.  Johnson  of  Arkmna^ ;  Sia- 
ton  of  Kentucky," 
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CHAPTEB   CLXXXIV. 

mAUOUBATION  OF  PRESIDENT  TAYLOR: 
CABDSST. 


HIS 


On  the  4th  of  March  the  new  President  wu  in- 
wigarated  with  the  customary  formalities,  Chief 
Justice  Taney  administering  the  oath  of  office. 
He  delivered  an  address,  as  use  and  propriety 
required,  commendably  brief,  and  confined  to  a 
declaration  of  general  principles.  Mr.  Millard 
FiUmore,  the  Vice-President  electa  was  duly  in- 
stalled as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  delivered 
a  neat  and  suitable  address  on  taking  the  chair. 
Assembled  in  extraordinary  session,  the  Senate 
received  and  confirmed  the  several  nominations 
for  the  cabinet  They  were :  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  William 
M.  Meredith,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  George  W.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia,  to  be  Secretary  at  War ;  William  Bal- 
lard Preston,  of  Yiiginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Department — a  new  department 
created  at  the  preceding  session  of  Congress ; 
Jooob  Collamer,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Postmaster 
General ;  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Attorney  General.  The  whole  cabinet  were,  of 
course,  of  the  whig  party. 


Vol.  U.-47 


CHAPTER   CLXXXV. 

DEATH  OF  EX-PSESIDENT  POLK. 

He  died  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  soon  alter  he 
returned  home,  and  within  three  months  after 
his  retirement  fh)m  the  presidency.  He  was 
an  exemplary  man  in  private  life,  moral  in  all 
his  deportment,  and  patriotic  in  his  public  life, 
aiming  at  the  good  of  his  country  always.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  have  been  brought  into 
the  presidency  by  an  intrigue,  not  of  his  own, 
but  of  others,  and  the  evils  of  which  became  an 
inheritance  of  his  position,  and  the  sole  cause 
of  all  that  was  objectionable  in  his  administra- 
tion. He  was  the  first  President  put  upon  the 
people  without  their  previous  indication — the 
first  instance  in  which  a  convention  assumed 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  presidency  accord- 
ing to  their  own  will,  and  of  course  with  a  view 
to  their  own  advantage.  The  scheme  of  these 
intriguers  required  the  exclusion  of  all  inde- 
pendent and  disinterested  men  from  his  councils 
and  confidence — a  thing  easily  effected  by  repre- 
senting all  such  men  as  his  enemies,  and  thenn 
selves  as  his  exclusive  friends.  Hence  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Globe  newspaper  firom  the  organship 
of  the  administration,  and  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet  too  much  dominated  by  intrigue  and 
selfishness.  All  the  faults  of  his  administn^ 
tion  were  the  &ults  of  his  cabinet :  all  its 
merits  were  his  own,  in  defiance  of  them.  Iven 
the  arrangement  with  the  Calhoun  and  Tyler 
mterest  by  which  the  Globe  was  set  aside  be 
fore  the  cabmet  was  formed,  was  the  work  of. 
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men  who  were  to  be  of  the  cabmet  His  own 
will  was  not  strong  enough  for  his  position,  yet 
he  became  firm  and  absolute  where  his  judg- 
ment was  conyinoed  and  patriotism  required 
decision.  Of  this  he  gave  signal  proof  in  over- 
ruling his  whole  cabinet  in  their  resolve  for  the 
sedentary  line  in  Mexico,  and  forcing  the  adop- 
tion of  the  vigorous  policy  which  caifried  the 
American  arms  to  the  dty  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
quered a  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  country. 
He  also  gave  a  proof  of  it  in  fiilling  back  upon 
the  line  of  49^  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  with  Great  Britain,  while  his  cabinet, 
intimidated  by  their  own  newspapers,  and 
alarmed  at  the  storm  which  themselves  had  got 
up,  were  publicly  adhering  to  the  line  of  549  40', 
with  the  secret  hope  that  others  would  extricate 
them  from  the  perils  of  that  forlorn  position. 
The  Mexican  war,  under  the  impulse  of  specu- 
lators, and  upon  an  intrigue  with  Santa  Anna, 
was  the  great  blot  upon  his  administration; 
and  that  was  wholly  the  work  of  the  intriguing 
part  of  his  cabinet,  into  which  he  entered  with 
a  full  belief  that  the  intrigue  was  to  be  success- 
fy,  and  the  war  finished  in  "  ninety  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days ; "  and  without  firing  an- 
other gun  after  it  should  be  declared.  He  was 
sincerely  a  friend  to  the  Union,  and  against 
whatever  would  endanger  it,  especially  that  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  of  Mexico  which  had  ad- 
vocates in  those  who  stood  near  him;  and  also 
against  the  provisional  line  which  was  to  cover 
Monterey  and  Guaymas,  when  he  began  to  sus- 
pect the  ultimate  object  of  that  line.  The  ac- 
quisition of  New  Mexico  and  California  were 
the  distinguishing  events  of  his  administration 
— fruits  of  the  war  with  Mexico ;  but  which 
would  have  como  to  the  United  States  without 
that  war  if  the  President  had  been  surrounded 
by  a  cabinet  free  from  intrigue  and  selfishness, 
and  wholly  intent  upon  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  country. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVI. 

THIBTT-FIRST  C0N6BE8S :    FIRST  SESSION:  LBT 
OF  MEMBEB8:  OBOANIZATION  OF  THE  HOOL 

The  Senate,  now  consisting  of  sixty  memben 
was  composed  as  follows : 

Maine. — Hannibal  Hamlin,  James  W.  Bnd- 
bury. 

Mew  Hampshire. — John    P.    Hale,   Mom 
Norris,jr.  -  -    — 

Massachusetts. — ^Daniel  Webster,  John  Di- 
vifl. 

Rhode  Island. — Albert  C.  Greene,  Jolm  E 
Clarke. 

Connecticut. — ^Boger  S.  Baldwin,  Tnmn 
Smith. 

Vermont. — Samuel  S.  Phelps,  William  Up- 
ham. 

New  York. — ^Daniel  S.  Dickinaon,  Wilfia 
H.  Seward. 

Kew  Jersey.— William  L.  Dayton,  Jacob  W. 
MiUer. 

Pennstlyanu. — Daniel     Sturgeon,    Jtma 
Cooper. 

Delaware. — John  Wales,  Presley  Spnaaee. 

Martland.— David  Stuart,  James  A.  Peira. 

Virginia.— James  M.  Mason,  Robert  3t  T. 
Hunter.  -  ^  .  ■   — 

North    Carolina. — ^Willie     P.    Mti^OL 
George  E.  Badger. 

South  Carolina. — John  C.   Calhoon,  i^ 
thur  P.  Butler.  

Georgia.— John   M.    Berrien,  WiOiazn  C. 
Dawson. 

Kentuckt. — Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Eaaj 
Clav.  — 

Tennessee. — ^Hopkins  L.  Tumey,  John  Befl. 

Ohio.— Thomas  Uorwin,  Salmon  P.  CBBir 

Louisiana. — Solomon    W".     iiowns,    }*ian 
Soul6. 

Indiana. — Jesse  D.   Bright,   James  Whitr 
comb. 

Mississippi. — Jefferson     Davia,     Henir   & 
F(^.  ^■ 

ILLINOIS. — Stephen    A.    Dou^ass,    Jnes 
Shields.  " 


Ki; 


Alabama. — Jeremiah  Clemens,  William^Bi 


H.  Benton,  Darid  B. 
R.    Sebastian,    Soloo 


issouRi. — ^Thomas 

Atchison. 
Arkansas. — William 

Borland. 

Florida.— Dayid  L.  Tulee,  Jackaon  MortHL 
Michigan. — ^Lewis  Cass.  Alpheus  FeldL 
TEXA8.^Thoma8  J.'  Husk,  Sam  Howton. 
Wisconsin. — Henry  Dodge,  Iflsc  P.  Wallur. 
Iowa. — George  W.  Jones,  Augustus  C.  Dod^e. 
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In  this  list  the  reader  will  not  &il  to  remark 
the  names  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  all  of  whom,  commencing  their  con- 
gressional career  nearly  a  generation  before, 
and  after  several  retirings,  had  met  again,  and 
towards  the  dose  of  their  eventful  lives,  upon 
this  elevated  theatre  of  their  long  and  brilliant 
labors.  The  House,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  members,  was  thus  composed : 

Maine.— Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller,  Elbridge  Ger- 
iT,  Rufus  K.  Goodenow,  Nathaniel  S.  LitUefield, 
John  Otis.  Oullen  Sawtelle,  Charles  Stetson. 

New  Hampshire. — Harry  Hibbard,  Charles 
H.  Peaslee,  Amos  Tuck,  James  Wilson. 

Vermont. — William  Hebard,  William  Hen- 
ry, James  Meacham,  Lucius  B.  Peck. 

Massachusetts.— -Charles  Allen,  George  Ash- 
mun,  James  H.  Duncan,  Orin  Fowler,  Joseph 
Giinnell,  Daniel  P.  King,  Horace  Marm,  Julius 
Rockwell,  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Daniel  Webster. 

Rhode  Island. — Nathan  F.  Dixon,  George 
G.King. 

Connecticut. — ^Walter  Booth,  Thomas  B. 
Butler,  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland,  Loren  P.  Wal- 
da 

New  Tore. — Henry  P.  Alexander,  Geoiige 
R.  Andrews,  Henry  Bennett,  David  A.  Bokee, 
George  Briggs,  James  Brooks,  Lorenzo  Bur- 
rows. Charles  £.  Clarke,  Harmon  S.  Conger, 
William  Duer,  Daniel  Gtott,  Herman  D.  Gould, 
Rimsom  Halloway,  William  T.  Jackson,  John 
A.  King,  Preston  Ki^  Orsamus  B.  Matteson, 
Thomas  McKissock,  William  Nelson,  J.  Phil- 
lips Phoenix,  Harvey  Putnam.  Gideon  Rey- 
nolds, Elijah  Risley,  Robert  L.  Rose.  David 
Rumsey,  jr.,  William  A.  Sackett,  Abranam  M. 
Schermerhom,  John  L.  Schoolcraft,  Peter  H. 
Silvester,  Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,  John  R.  Thur- 
man,  Walter  Underbill,  Hiram  Walden,  Hugh 
White. 

New  Jersey. — Andrew  K.  Hay,  James  G. 
King,  William  A.  Newell,  John  Van  Dyke, 
Isaac  Wildrick. 

Pennsylvania. — Chester  Biikler,  Samuel  Cal- 
vin, Joseph  Casey.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Jesse 
C.  Dickey,  Milo  M.  Dimmick,  John  Freedley, 
Alfred  Gilmore,  Moses  Hampton,  John  W. 
!^^owe,  Lewis  C.  Levin,  Job  Alann,  James  X. 
IhicLanahan,  Henry  D.  Moore,  Henry  Nes,  An- 
drew J.  Ogle,  Charles  W.  Pitman,  Robert  R. 
Reed,  John  Robbins,  jr.,  Thomas  Ross,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens,  William  Strong,  James  Thomp- 
son, David  Wilmot 

Delaware. — John  W.  Houston. 

Maryland. — Richard  L  Bowie,  Alexander 
Evans.  William  T.  Hamilton,  Edward  Ham- 
mond, J<nin  B.  Kerr,  Robert  M.  McLane. 

Virginia. — ^Thomas  H.  Averett,  Thomas  H. 
Bayly,  James  M.  H.  Beale,  Thomas  S.  Bocock, 
Henry  A.  Edmundson,  Thomas  S.  Haymond, 
Alexander  R.  Holladay,  James  McDowell, 
Fayette  McMullen,  Richard  K.  Meade,  John  S. 


Millson,  Jeremiah  Morton,  Richard  Parker, 
Paulus  Powell,  James  A.  Seddon. 

North  Carolina. — ^William  S.  Ashe,  Jo- 
seph P.  Caldwell,  Thomas  L.  Clmgman,  John 
R.  J.  DanieL  Edmund  Deberry,  David  Outlaw, 
Augustine  H.  Shepperd,  Edward  Stanly,  Abra- 
ham W.  Tenable. 

South  Carolina. — ^Armistead  Burt  William 
F.  Coloock,  Isaac  £.  Hohnes.  John  McQueen, 
James  L.  Orr,  Daniel  Wallace,  Joseph  A. 
Woodward. 

Georgia. — Howell  Cobb,  Thomas  C.  Hackett, 
Hugh  A.  Haralson,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Allen 
F.  Owen,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert 
Toombs,  Marshall  J.  Wellborn. 

Alabama. — Albert  J.  Alston,  Franklin  W 
Bowdon,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  Sampson  W 
Harris,  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  David  Hubbard, 
Samuel  W.  Inge. 

Mississippi. — ^Albert  G.  Brown,  Winfield  S. 
Featherston,  William  McWillie,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son. 

Louisiana. — Charles  M.  Conrad,  John  H 
Harmanson.  EmOe  La  Sdre,  Isaac  £.  Morse. 

Ohio. — Joseph  Cable,  Lewis  D.  Campbell, 
David  K.  Carter,  Moses  B.  Corwin,  John  Cro- 
well,  David  T.  Disney,  Nathan  Evans,  Joshua 
R.  Giddings,  Moses  Hoagland,  William  F.  Hun- 
ter, John  K.  Miller,  Jonathan  D.  Morris.  Edson 
B.  Olds,  Emery  D.  Potter,  Soseph  M.  Root, 
Robert  C.  Schenck,  Charles  Sweetser,  John  L. 
Taylor,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  William  A.  Whit- 
tlesey, Amos  E.  Wood. 

KENTUCKY. — Linn  Boyd,  Daniel  Breck,  Geo. 

A.  Caldwell,  James  L.  Johnson,  Humphrey 
Marshall,  John  C.  Mason,  Finis  E.  McLean, 
Charles  S.  Morehead,  Richard  H.  Stanton,  John 

B.  Thompson. 

Tennessee. — Josiah  M.  Anderson,  Andrew 
Ewing,  Meredith  P.  Gentry,  Isham  G.  Harris, 
Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  John  H. 
Savage,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Jas.  H.  Thomas, 
Albert  G.  Watkins,  Christopher  H.  Williams. 

Indiana. — Nathaniel  Albertson,  William  J. 
Brown,  Cyrus  L.  Dunham,  Graham  N.  Fitch, 
Willis  A.  Gorman,  Andrew  J.  Harlan,  George 
W.  Julian,  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  Edward  W. 
McGaughey,  John  L.  Robmson. 

Illinois.— Edward  D.  Baker,  William  H. 
Bissell,  Thomas  L.  j^arris,  John  A.  McCler- 
nand,  William  A.  Richardson,  John  Wentworth, 
Timothy  R.  Youn^. 

Missouri. — William  V.  N.  Bay,  James  B. 
Bowlin,  James  S.  Green,  Willard  P.  Hall,  Jolm 
S.  Phelps. 

Arkansas. — Robert  W.  Johnson. 

Michigan. — Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  Alexander 
W,  Buel,  William  Sprague. 

Florida. — E.  Carrington  Cabell. 

Texas.— Volney  E.  Howard,  David  S.  Kauf- 
man. 

Iowa. — Shepherd  Leffler^  William  Thompson. 

Wisconsin. — Orsamus  Cole,  James  D.  I)oty, 
Charles  Durkee. 
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Delegates  from  Territoriea. 

Oregon. — S.  R.  Thurston. 
Minnesota. — Henry  S.  Sibley. 

The  election  of  a  Speaker  is  the  first  business 
of  a  new  Congress,  and  the  election  which  de- 
cided the  political  character  of  the  House  while 
parties  divided  on  political  principles.  Candi- 
dates from  opposite  parties  were  still  put  in 
nomination  at  this  commencement  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  sla- 
Tery  question  mingled  with  the  election,  and 
gave  it  its  controlling  character.  Mr.  Robert 
Wmthrop,  of  Massachusetts  (whig),  and  Mr. 
C.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Geoi*gia  (democratic),  were 
the  respective  candidates;  and  in  the  yain 
struggle  to  give  either  a  majority  of  the  House 
near  three  weeks  of  time  was  wasted,  and  above 
sixty  ballotings  exhausted.  Deeming  the  strug^ 
gle  useless,  rtoort  was  had  to  the  plurality  rule, 
and  Mr.  Cobb  receiving  102  votes  to  the  99 
for  Mr.  Winthrop — about  twenty  votes  being 
thrown  away — he  was  declared  elected,  and  led 
to  the  chair  most  courteously  by  his  competi- 
tor, Mr.  Winthrop,  and  Mr.  James  McDowell, 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Thomas  I.  Campbell  was 
elected  clerk,  and  upon  his  death  during  the 
session,  Richard  M.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Illinois, 
was  elected  m  his  place. 


CHAPTER    CLXXXVII. 

FIBST  AND  ONLY  ANNUAL  MESSAOB  OF  PBE8I- 
DENT  TAYLOR. 

This  only  message  of  one  of  the  American 
Presidents,  shows  that  he  comprehended  the 
difBculties  of  his  position,  and  was  determined 
to  grapple  with  them — that  he  saw  where  lay 
the  dangers  to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  the 
Union,  and  was  determined  to  lay  these  dangers 
bare  to  the  public  view — and,  as  far  as  depended 
on  him,  to  apply  the  remedies  which  their  cure 
demanded.  The  first  and  the  last  paragraphs  of 
his  message  looked  to  this  danger,  and  while 
the  first  showed  his  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  the  Union,  the  latter  admitted  the  dangers 
to  it,  and  averred  his  own  determination  to 
stand  by  it  to  the  full  extent  of  his  obligations 
and  powers.    It  was  in  these  words : 


"  But  attachment  to  the  Union  oi  the  States 
should  be  habitually  fost^^  in  every  Ameri- 
can heart  For  more  than  half  a  century, 
during  which  kingdoms  and  empires  have  fallen, 
this  Union  has  stood  unshaken.  The  patriots 
who  formed  it  have  lon^  since  descended  to  the 
grave ;  yet  still  it  remams  the  proudest  mom- 
ment  to  their  memory,  and  the  object  of  affiw- 
tion  and  admiration  with  every  one  worthy  to 
bear  the  American  name.  In  my  judgment  its 
dissolution  would  be  the  greatest  of  cailamititt 
and  to  avert  that  should  be  the  study  of  every 
American.  Upon  its  preservation  must  depend 
our  own  happiness,  and  that  of  countless  gea- 
erations  to  come.  Whatever  dangers  nsj 
threaten  it,  I  shall  stand  by  it,  and  maintain  it 
in  its  mtegrity,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  oU^ 
tions  imposed  and  the  power  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  constitution." 

This  paragraph  has  the  appearanoe  where  it 
occurs  of  being  an  addition  to  the  message  after 
it  had  been  written :  and  snch  it  was.  It  w 
added  in  consequence  of  a  yisit  from  Mr.  Calhoa 
to  the  Department  of  Stsite,  and  expressiDg  a 
desire  that  nothing  should  be  ssdd  in  the  mca- 
sage  about  the  point  to  which  it  relates.  Hie 
two  paragraphs  were  then  added — the  one  near 
the  beginnin^^  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  me»- 
sage ;  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  these  passi^ 
that  Mr.  Calhoun's  last  speech,  read  in  the  See- 
ate  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia^  contained  thoK 
memorable  words,  so  much  noted  at  the  time: 

"  It  {the  Union)  cannot,  then^  be  saved  bj 
etdogies  on  it,  however  splendid  or  nuiiurtnu. 
The  cry  of  '  Unions  Union,  the  glonou 
Union  ! '  can  no  more  prevent  disunion  than 
the  cry  of  *  Health,  Health,  glorious  HeaUk  1 ' 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  can  saveapatwi 
f*om  dying  that  is  lyings  dangerously  \IW 

President  Taylor  surveyed  the  diflciiltie< 
before  him,  and  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
remedies  they  required.  California,  New  Mexka 
and  Utah  had  been  left  without  goveniments : 
Texas  was  asserting  a  claim  to  one  half  of  Ker 
Mexico — a  province  settled  two  hundred  yan 
before  Texian  independence,  and  to  whk^  no 
Texian  invader  ever  went  except  to  be  killed  cr 
taken,  to  the  last  man.  Each  of  these  piesented 
a  question  to  be  settled,  in  which  the  predoni- 
nance  of  the  slavery  agitation  rendered  settle- 
ment   difficult    and    embarrmssing.    President 

Tj^j^Wfr^plf  ly  ^fiH  firmly  jiirt^^rtt^  \^\g^  p^n#.»y 

jor,,fiagh  one.    California,  bay 
population  for  a  Stat^ 
oons^QSoD,  and  prepared  1 
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into  the  Uniqr^ji.aa  fftyr>rat>)y  rp^mmi^tifinfl  fnp 
that  purpose  to  CoBgreSB  ; 

^  No  civil  gOYemment  lukYing  been  provided 
by  Congress  for  Cft!ifi>mi%  tbo  people  of  thftt 
territory  J  impelled  bj  the  nccessitica  of  thc^ir 
poLitic&l  oondition,  recently  met  id  convet^tion. 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitutJon  aod 
State  gorenuiieiit,  which  the  latest  fldvi<»js  give 
me  reason  to  suppose  haa  been  acoompllshed ; 
iDtl  it  in  believed  they  will  shortly  apjil^  ibr  the 
adrnkfilon  of  Oalifomia  into  the  Lutoa  MB  ^ 
BO ve reign  State.  Should  such  be  the  oiaa,  tnd 
should  their  coni^titution  be  conformable  to  the 
requiKitioos  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  I  recommend  their  application  to  the 
&¥0rable  consideration  of  Congress.^' 

New  Meiioo  and  UtgJhjjrit^*^**^  "^^'hg  the. 

jaettta^_g£rftjscominf ndftd  to  Ik;  kft  ttf  xmu. 
into  States^  and  then  >t  flftU^^  *^^  r^npAtion  for 
tbemaelvcs  in  their  State  congtitution|i — saying : 

^  By  awaiting  their  action,  all  catieea  of  un^ 
easiness  may  be  avoid^  and  confidence  and 
kind  feeling  preeerved*  With  the  view  of  m^n* 
taining  the  harmony  and  tranquillity  so  dear  to 
all}  we  ehould  abstain  from  the  introduction  of 
those  exciting  topics  of  a  gcctiotial  character 
which  have  hitherto  product  painful  appre- 
hensions in  the  public  mind  i  and  I  repeat  the 
isulemn  warning  of  the  Bnd:  and  most  illustrious 
of  my  predeoessorSj  ttgainst  fumislung  *any 
ground  for  cluiractenzing  parties  by  geographi* 
cal  discriminations  I '  " 

This  reference  to  Washington  was  answered 
by  Calhoun  in  the  same  speech  read  by  Mr* 
Mason,  denying  that  the  Union  could  be  savea 
by  invoking  his  name,  and  averring  that  there 
was  "  nothing  in  his  history  to  deter  tis  from 
seceding  from  the  Union  should  it  fail  to  fulfil 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted: "  which 
&ilare  the  speech  averred — as  others  had  averred 
for  twenty  years  before :  for  secession  was  the 
off-shoot  of  nullification,  and  a  &vorite  mode  of 
dissolving  the  Union.  With  respect  to  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  it  was  tho  <^^|ii>rmin|[inn  nf> 
fo  Prf fliti^nt  that  ^^'^^^  Kn«nii.rSA«  ^^<^^\\^  fa* 

fK^  TTnifiwI  S^^^B,  frn^  not  bv  arms. 

In  all  these  recommendations  the  message 
was  wise,  patriotic,  temperate  and  firm ;  but  it 
encountered  great  opposition,  and  from  different 
quarters,  and  upon  different  grounds — ^from  Mr. 
Clay,  who  wished  a  general  compromise  \  from 
Mr.  Calhoon,  intent  upon  extending  slavery ; 
and  holding  the  Union  to  be  lost  except  by  a 


remedy  of  his  own  which  he  ambiguously 
shadowed  forth — a  dual  executive— two  Presir 
dents :  one  for  the  North,  one  for  the  South : 
which  vras  itself  disunion  if  accomplished.  In 
his  reference  to  Washington's  warnings  against 
geographical  and  sectional  parties,  there  was  a 
pointed  rebuke  to  the  daily  attempts  to  segre- 
gate the  South  from  the  North,  and  to  form 
political  parties  exclusively  on  the  basis  of  an 
opposition  of  interest  between  the  Southern  and 
the  Northern  States.  As  a  patriot,  he  con- 
demned  such  sectionalism :  as  a  President,  he 
would  have  counteracted  it 

After  our  duty  to  ourselves  the  President  spoke 
of  our  duty  to  others — to  our  neighbors — and 
especially  the  Spanish  possession  of  Cuba.  An 
invasion  of  that  island  by  adventurers  from  the 
United  States  had  been  attempted,  and  had 
been  suppressed  by  an  energetic  proclamation, 
backed  by  a  determination  to  carry  it  into 
effect  upon  the  guilty.    The  message  said ; 

''Having  been  apprised  that  a  considerable 
number  of  adventurers  were  engaged  in  fittins 
out  a  military  expedition,  within  the  United 
States,  against  a  foreign  country,  and  believing, 
from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  that 
it  was  destined  to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba,  I 
deemed  it  due  to  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain ;  to  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations ;  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  above  all,  to  the 
American  honor,  to  exert  the  lawful  authori^ 
of  this  government  in  suppressing  the  expedi- 
tion and  preventing  the  invasion.  To  this  end 
I  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  it  upon  the 
officers  of  the  United  Stat^  civil  and  military, 
to  use  all  lawful  means  within  their  power.  A 
copy  of  that  proclamation  is  herewith  submitted. 
The  expedition  has  been  suppressed.  So  loi 
as  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  20th  of  Api 
1818,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  law 
nations  and  to  the  policy  of  Washington  him- 
self^ shall  remain  on  our  statute  bool^  I  hold  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  fiuthfuUy  to 
obey  its  ii^unctions." 

This  was  just  conduct,  and  just  language^ 
worthy  of  an  upright  magistrate  of  a  Republie, 
which  should  set  an  example  of  justice  and 
fairness  towards  its  neighbors.  The  Spanish 
government  had  been  greatly  harassed  by  ex- 
peditions got  up  against  Cuba  in  the  United 
States,  and  put  to  enormous  expense  in  ships 
and  troops  to  hold  herself  in  a  condition  to  re- 
pulse them.  Thirty  thousand  troops,  and  a 
strong  squadron,  were  constantly  kept  on  foot 
to  meet  this  danger.    A  war  establishment  was 
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kept  up  in  time  of  peace  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
to  protect  the  island  from  threatened  invasions. 
Besides  the  injary  done  to  Spain  bj  these  ag- 
gravations, and  the  enormous  expense  of  a  war 
establishment  to  be  kept  in  Cuba,  there  was 
danger  of  injury  to  ourselves  from  the  number 
and  constant  recurrence  of  these  expeditions, 
which  would  seem  to  speak  the  connivance  of 
the  people,  or  the  negligence  of  the  government. 
Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  countries 
during  the  several  years  that  these  expeditions 
were  most  undertaken,  the  Spanish  government 
was  long  represented  at  Washington  by  a 
minister  of  approved  fitness  for  his  situation — 
Don  Luis  Galdcron  de  la  Barca :  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  old  Castilian  character— frank,  courteous, 
honorable,  patriotic — whose  amiable  manners 
enabled  him  to  mix  intimately  with  American 
society,  and  to  see  that  these  expeditions  were 
criminally  viewed  by  the  government  and  the 
immense  majority  of  the  citizens  ;  and  whose 
high  character  enabled  him  to  satisfy  his  own 
government  of  that  important  fact,  and  to  pre- 
vent from  being  viewed  as  the  act  of  the  nation, 
what  was  only  that  of  lawless  adventurers,  pur- 
sued and  repressed  by  our  own  laws. 


and  itself  to  become  the  froitfol  souroe  of  more 
contentions  than  it  proposed  to  quiet  Hig 
plan  was  to  settle  each  measure  by  itself  bcgia- 
ninff  witl|  t-hft  ftHmigsion  of  California.  settTn^ 
Avmy  thin^  jngtlv  and  fiuriv.  in  thft  «pmt  rf 
conciliation  as  well  as  of  jostice— leaving  the 
consequences  to  God  and  the   oountiy— tad 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVIII. 

MB.  CLAT^  PLAN  OF  COMPBOMISE. 

Early  in  the  session  Mr.  Clay  brought  into 
the  Senate  a  set  of  resolutions,  eight  in  number, 
to  settle  and  close  up  once  and  for  ever,  all  the 
points  of  contestation  in  the  slavery  question, 
and  to  consolidate  the  settlement  of  the  whole 
into  one  general  and  lasting  compromise.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  grand  committee  of 
thirteen  members  to  whom  his  resolutions  were 
to  be  referred,  with  a  view  to  combine  them  all 
into  one  bill,  and  make  that  bill  the  final  settle- 
ment of  all  the  questions  connected  with  slavery. 
1^1  Bp"*^"  npp^ijAfTfhia  whole  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion,  as  xnLuDg.U]^inoongruous  measuresT-mak- 
ing  one  measure  depen<fehtupon  another — ^tack- 
ing together  things  which  had  no  connection — 
as  derc^tory  and  perilous  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  have  the  question  of  her  admission 
.(onfoundcd.  with  the  general  slavery  agitation  in 
the  United  States — as  being  futile  and  impotent^ 


as  no  such  conglomeration  of  inoongniities 
(though  christened  a  oompromise)  could  LiTe 
any  force : — as  being  a  conr***^^^^  \^  tb^  T""^  flC 

disunion— a  capitulation  ^/^*>^^^«<*^*^»^'ntfnfl  _ 
secession— a  repetition  of  the  f^^i-r^f  ^f  fs\'>'>j 


union.    The  majority  of  the  Senate  were  of 


it]a^  fn  bfl  fhft  pUT^  of  the  President :  but  tbwe 
are  always  men  of  easy  or  timid  temperaiaents 
in  every  public  body  that  dielight  in  temporia- 
tions,  and  dread  the  effects  of  any  finn  and 
straightforward  course ;  and  so  it  was  now.  bat 
with  great  diflSculty — Mr.  Clay  lumaelf  onlj 
being  elected  by  the  aid  of  one  vote,  grren  to 
him  by  Mr.  Webster  after  it  was  found  thil  b 
lacked  it.  The  committee  were:  Mr.  Chj, 
chairman:  Messrs.  Cass,  Dickinson,  Bi^ 
Webster,  Phelps,  Cooper,  King,  Mason,  Bovns, 
Mangum,  Bell,  and  Berrien,  members.  Mr. 
Clay's  list  of  measures  was  referred  to  then; 
and  as  the  committee  was  selected  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  mover's  object,  a  bill  was  sooo 
returned  embracing  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
compromise  which  he  proposed.  The  admiwoo 
of  California,  territorial  governments  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  the  settlement  of  the  Texas 
boundary,  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  fugitive  slave  law — all — all  were  put  together 
in  one  bill,  to  be  passed  or  rejected  by  thesame 
vote !  and  to  be  called  a  system.  United  tbej 
could  not  be.  Their  natures  were  too  inooo- 
gruous  to  admit  of  union  or  mixture.  _Tbty 
were  simply  tied  together — called  one  meawre; 


and  required  to  be  voted  on  as  such.    Tbcy 


were  not  even  bills  drawn  up  by  the  oonmuttee^ 
but  existing  bills  injybe  Senate — drawn  up  l>f7 
different  mfimhrn—occniyiflg  different  placei 
on  the  ^^^"^flr— f"^  "^^  iir>i»;^  ly^ijiy^trtii* 
acted  nn  Rftp^tely.  Mr.  Clay  had  made  an 
ample  leport  in  favor  of  his  measure,  and  fur- 
ther enforced  it  by  an  elaborate  speech:  the 
whole  of  which  Mr.  Benton  contested,  and  aa- 
swored  in  an  ample  speech,  some  extracts  firaa 
which  constitute  a  future  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    CLXXXIX- 

SXTENeiON  OF  THEMl&SOUBT  OOMPSOMIBE  LUTB 
TO  THE  PACIFIO  0<:EAN:  MR.  DATIB,  OF  MIS- 
SISSIPPI, AND  MS.  €LAT:  THE  WILMOT  PRO- 
VISO. 

In  the  resolutioDB  of  compromise  Bubmitted  by 
Mr.  Clay  there  was  one  decluiiig  the  ncm-extat* 
ence  of  slavery  in  the  territory  recently  acquired 
firom  Mexico,  and  affirmiiig  the  ^^  iD<^Jtt)edieiicy  '^ 
of  any  legislation  from  Congress  on  that  subject 
withm  the  said  territories^  His  n^solution  was 
in  these  words : 

"  Besolvedj  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by 
law,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  say 
of  ihe  territory  acquired  bj  the  United  States 
firom  the  Republic  of  I^Iexieo,  it  m  inexpedient 
for  Congress  to  proyido  by  law  either  for  its  in- 
troduction into  or  ejtclusion  from  any  part  of 
the  said  territory ;  and  that  appropriate  terri- 
torial governments  ought  to  be  established  by 
Congress  in  all  of  the  said  territory^  not  as- 
Bk;n^  as  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Stale 
of  California,  without  the  adoption  of  any  re* 
Btriction  or  condition  on  the  subject  of  slavery/* 

This  proposition,  with  some  half-doKen  others^ 
formed  the  system  of  compromiso  with  which 
Mr.  Clay  expected  to  padfy  the  filaveiy  agitation 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Datis^  Miasia.sija^ 
did  not  perceive  any  thing  of  a  compromise  in  a 
measure  whicG  gave  nothlDg  to  the  Sou||i  ip  t}^^ 
settlement  of  the  quc&tion^  and  required. the  .££::. 
tensjog  of  the  Missouri  compromisejin^,^__yie 
Pacific  oceaQ*  as  the  least  that  h^  jroiiliihe  JdUr 
ing  to  take.    Thus : 

"  But,  sir,  we  are  called  on  to  receive  this  as 
a  measure  of  compromise  1  la  a  measure  in 
which  we  of  the  minority  are  to  receive  noth- 
ing, a  measure  of  con^ promts  i  I  look  upon  it 
as  but  a  modest  mode  of  taking  that,  the  claim 
to  which  has  been  more  boldly  asserted  by 
others;  and  that  I  may  be  understood  upon 
this  question,  and  that  my  position  may  go  forth 
to  the  country  in  the  same  columns  that  convey 
the  sentiments  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
here  assert  that  never  will  I  take  lees  than  tne 
Missouri  compromise  line  extended  to  the  Pacitie 
oceaxL  with  the  specific  reoognition  of  the  right 
to  hold  slaves  in  the  territoiy  below  that  Una  ^ 
and  that,  before  such  territories  are  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  States,  »layc«  may  be  taken 
there  from  any  of  the  United  States  at  the  op- 
tion of  their  owners." 


Thii^ j^asjjuanly  dflflnralion  in  f^vitiL. ot^^Mi^ 
U^nding  glaTer)"  iDtgLjthe_Dcw_tEiiitarL^^,  ^'^  VI 
the  only  way  in  which  it  Qguld  ^  di^HO — t%t  tSi 
to  Vag^  b^^£of^Congrjf  fi     Af r^Qlay  mct^jt  ^ij^ 

a  declaration  ^gti^lly  mafily^  Api^  jn   ^T>fo|Tr||^, 

to  the  ^rincip Jes  of  hia  ybo}e  1^  ^t**''^'^  '^ 

not  prflvioiisiy  ^jgt^   Ho  answered ; 

"  I  am  extri^nely  sony  to  hear  the  senator 

from  Missiesippi  say  that  he  requires,  firsts  the 
extension  of  the  Mi.'^souri  compromise  line  to 
the  Pacific^  and  also  that  he  is  not  satisfiefl  with 
that,  but  requires,  if  I  understood  him  correctlyj 
a  positive  provision  for  the  admission  of  slavery 
south  of  that  line.  And  now,  sir,  oominpt  fn^m 
a  slave  State^  as  I  do,  I  owe  it  to  myself,  I  owe 
it  to  truth,  I  owe  it  to  the  subject,  to  mj  that 
no  earthly  power  could  induce  me  to  vote  for  a 
specific  measure  for  the  introduction  of  slavery 
where  it  had  not  before  existed,  either  iouth  of 
north  of  that  line«  Coming  a»  I  do  from  a  slave 
State,  it  is  my  Eolenm,  delibenvte  and  well 
matured  determmation  that  no  power,  no  earthly 
power,  shall  compel  me  to  vote  for  the  positive 
introduction  of  slavery  either  south  or  north 
of  that  line.  Sir,  while  you  reproach^  and 
justly  too,  our  British  ancestors  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  institution  upon  the  continent 
of  America,  I  am,  for  one,  unwilling  that  tho 
posterity  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  California 
and  of  New  Mexico  ^tM  reproach  us  for  doing 
just  what  we  reproach  Great  Britain  for  doing 
to  us.  I  f  the  ei  I  i^ens  of  those  territories  ch  ooho 
to  establish  slavery,  and  if  they  come  here  with 
constitutions  establishing  slavery,  1  am  for  ad* 
mitting  them  with  such  provisions  in  their  con- 
st! tutioni  ;  but  then  it  will  be  their  own  work, 
and  not  ours,  and  their  posterity  will  have  to 
reproach  them,  and  not  us,  for  forming  conetitu- 
tions  allowing  the  institution  of  slavery  to  exist 
among  them.  These  are  my  views,  sir,  and  I 
choose  to  express  them ;  and  1  care  not  how  ex- 
tensively or  universally  they  are  known," 

These  were  manly  Runtime  nts,  courageously 
expre^cd,  and  taking  the  right  gTOund  so  miM^ 
overlooked,  or  perverted  by  otliers.  The  Mis- 
souri eomppomise  line,  extending  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  California^  though  astronomically  tbo 
same  with  that  in  Louisiana,  was  politiomj 
directly  the  opposite^  Dne  went  through  a  tetw 
ritoiy  aU_slaye.  and  made  oneJalf  Jtoeei  Jthst, 
other  wonl  j.  £2_through  tarritory  pl\  tr^^  and 
make  one-half  slaved  MrT  Clay  saw  this  di^ei^ 
ence,  and  acted  npon  it,  and  declared  Ins  senti- 
ments honestly  and  boldly ;  and  none  hut  the 
ignorant  or  uiyuat  could  reproach  him  with  in- 
consistency in  maintaining  the  line  in  the  ancient 
Lonifiiana,  wherv  the  whole  province  came  to  ua 
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with  slavery,  and  refbsing  it  in  tho  new  terri- 
tories where  all  came  to  us  free. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  proposed  the  re- 
newal of  the  Wilmot  proviso : 

^  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntaiy  servitude, 
otherwise  than  hy  conviction  for  crime,  shall 
ever  he  allowed  in  either  of  said  territories  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico." 

Upon  the  adoption  of  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were : 

"  Teas.— Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bradbury,  Bright, 
Chase,  Clarke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Davis  of  Massa- 
diusetts.  Dayton,  Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Doug- 
las, Felcn,  Greene,  Hale,  Hamlin,  Miller,  Nor- 
ris,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Uphaxn,  Whitoomb, 
and  Walker— 23. 

"  Nays.— Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bell JBen- 
ton,  Berrien,  Butler,  Cass,  Clay,  Clemens,  Davis 
of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dickinson,  Dodge  of 
lowa^  Downs,  Foote,  Houston,  Hunter,  «fones. 
King,  Mangum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pearoe,  Pratt, 
Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Spruance,  Sturgeon, 
Tumey,  Underwood,  Webster,  and  i  ulee — 33." 


CHAPTER   CXn. 

MR.  CALHOUN'S  LAST  SPEECH :  DISSOLUTION  OP 
THE  UNION  PKOCLAIMED  UNLESS  THE  CON- 
STITUTION WAS  AMENDED,  AND  A  DUAL 
KXECUTIVE  APPOINTED  —  ONE  PRESIDENT 
FROM  TII£  SLATE  AND  ONE  FROM  THE  FREE 
STATES. 

On  the  4th  of  March  Mr.  Calhoun  brought  into 
the  Senate  a  written  speech,  elaborately  and 
studiously  prepared,  and  which  he  was  too 
weak  to  deliver,  or  even  to  read.  Upon  his  re- 
quest it  was  allowed  to  be  read  by  his  fticnd, 
Mr.  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  was  found 
to  be  an  amplification  and  continuatio  '  of  the 
Southern  manifesto  of  the  preceding  year ;  and, 
like  it,  occupied  entirely  with  the  subject  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  making  out  a  case 
to  justify  it.  The  opening  went  directly  to  the 
point,  and  presented  the  question  of  Union,  or 
disunion  with  the  formality  and  solemnity  of 
an  actual  proposition,  as  if  its  decision  was  the 
business  on  which  the  Senate  was  convened. 
It  opened  thus : 

"  I  have,  senators,  believed  from  the  first  that 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  would,  if 
not  prevented  by  some  timely  and  effective 


measure,  end  in  disunion.  Entertaining  tfaii 
opinion,  I  have,  on  all  proper  occasions,  endetr- 
ored  to  call  the  attention  of  e^ch  of  the  two 
great  parties  which  divide  the  country  to  tdcft 
some  measure  to  prevent  bo  great  a  diasts; 
but  without  success.  The  agitation  has  bea 
permitted  to  proceed,  with  almost  no  attcmpC 
to  resist  it,  until  it  has  reached  a  period  wha 
it  can  no  longer  be  disguised  or  denied  that  the 
Union  is  in  danger.  You  have  thus  had  foned 
upon  you  the  greatest  and  the  gravest  questiai 
that  can  ever  come  under  your  oonsidenUioi: 
How  can  the  Union  be  preserved  1 " 

Professing  to  proceed  like  a  physician  wbo 
must  find  out  the  cause  of  a  disease  before  be 
can  apply  a  remedy,  the  speech  went  on  to  £»• 
cover  the  reasons  which  now  rendered  <Usiiiiioi 
inevitable,  unless  an  adequate  remedy  to  prevait 
it  should  be  admini^ered.  The  first  of  tfaen 
causes  was  the  antin  lavery  ordinance  of  1787« 
which  was  adopted  b  ^re  the  constitation  vis 
formed,  and  had  its  (  rigin  from  the  South,  lai 
the  unanimous  supp  rt  of  that  section.  Ibe 
second  was  the  Misso^  iri  compromise  line,  wfakh 
also  had  its  origin  in  the  South,  the  unanimoas 
support  of  the  Soutl  ^m  senators,  the  majoritf 
of  the  Southern  repr  sentatives,  the  nntn^"***^ 
support  of  Mr.  Monx(>e's  cabinet,  of  whicb  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  a  memoer ;  and  his  own  approbi- 
tion  of  it  for  about  twenty-five  years.  The  loo^ 
continued  agitation  lof  the  slave  question  vu 
another  cause  of  disunion,  dating  the  sgiUtioD 
from  the  year  1835f-which  was  correct ;  for  in 
that  year  he  took  it  up  in  the  Senate,  and  pJt 
the  abolitionists  what  they  wanted,  and  ooold 
not  otherwise  acquire — an  antagonist  to  oope 
with,  an  elevated  theatre  for  the  strife,  and  a 
national  auditory  to  applaud  or  censure.  Before 
that  time  he  said,  and  truly,  the  agitation  wis 
insignificant;  since  then  it  had  become  great; 
and  (he  might  have  added],  that  senators  Noitb 
and  South  told  him  that  would  be  the  cue 
when  he  entered  upon  tne  business  in  18S5. 
Repeal  of  the  slave  sojot^runent  laws  by  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  iwas  referred  to^  and 
with  reason,  except  that  Ithese  repeals  did  not 
take  place  until  after  hia  own  conduct  in  tbe 
Senate  had  made  the  slavery  agitation  national, 
and  given  distinction  anA  importance  to  tbe 
abolitionists.  The  progrJssive  increase  of  tbe 
two  classes  of  States,  rapid  in  one,  slow  in  tbe 
other,  was  adverted  to  as  leading  to  disunion  bj 
destroymg,  what  he  called,  the  equilibrium  d 
the  States— as  if  that  difference  of  progrew  mi 
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Aot  mainly  in  the  nature  of  things,  resulting 
from  climate  and  soil ;  and  in  some  degree  po- 
litical, resulting  from  tha  RUvftfY  '^^^f  ^^?^  h" 
was  so  anTJoiif^  ^  '^^^UJi  '^^  preseryaUon  of 
this  equilibrium  was  to  be  effected  by  acquiring 
Southern  territory  and  opening  it  to  sUvery. 
The  equality  of  the  States  was  held  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  continuance  of  the  Union ;  and 
that  equality  was  to  be  maintained  by  admit- 
ting slayery  to  be  carried  into  all  the  territories 
— eren  Oregon — equivocally  predicated  on  the 
right  of  all  persons  to  carry  their  "  property  " 
with  them  to  these  territories.  The  phrase 
was  an  equivocation,  and  has  been  a  remarkable 
instance  of  delusion  from  a  phrase.    Every  citi- 


■en  can  carry  his  property  now  wherever  he 
gges,  only  he  cannot  airry  the  State  law  with 
nim  ^ 


himVhich  mak€«  it  property,  and  for  wmt  df 
which  it  ceases  to  be  so  wnen  he  gets  to  hfe 


residence.  The  .New  Englander  caiT carry 
ms  bank  along  with  him,  and  all  the  money  it 
contains,  to  one  of  the  new  territories ;  but  he 
cannot  carry  the  law  of  incorporation  with  him ; 
and  it  ceases  to  be  the  property  he  had  in  New 
England.  All  this  complaint  about  inequality 
In  a  slave-holder  in  not  being  allowed  to  carry 
his  "property  "  with  him  to  a  territory,  stript 
of  the  ambiguity  of  phraseology,  is  nothing  but 
a  complaint  that  he  cannot  carry  the  law  with 
him  which  makes  it  property;  and  in  that  there 
is  no  inequality  between  the  States.  They  are 
all  equal  in  the  total  inability  of  their  citizens 
to  carry  the  State  laws  with  theuL  The  result 
of  the  whole,  the  speech  went  on  to  say,  was 
that  the  process  of  disruption  was  then  going 
on  between  the  two  classes  of  States,  and  could 
not  be  arrested  by  any  remedy  proposed — not 
by  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  plan,  nor  by  Presi- 
dent's plan,  nor  by  the  cry  of "  Union,  Union, 
Glorious  Union ! "    The  speech  continues : 

*^  Instead  of  being  weaker,  all  the  elements  in 
&vor  of  agitation  are  stronger  now  than  they 
were  in  1835,  when  it  first  commenced,  while 
all  the  elcments*of  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
South  are  weaker.  Unless  something  decisive 
is  done,  I  again  ask  what  is  to  stop  this  agita- 
tion, before  the  great  and  final  object  at  which 
it  aims — the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States — 
is  consummated  ?  Is  it,  then,  not  certain  that 
if  something  decisive  is  not  now  done  to  arrest 
it  the  South  will  be  forced  to  choose  between 
aoolition  and  secession  ?  Indeed,  as  events  are 
now  moving,  it  will  not  require  the  South  to* 
■eoede  to  dSeolve  the  Union." 


The  speech  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Union 
could  not  be  dissolved  at  a  single  blow:  it 
would  require  many,  and  successive  blows,  to 
snap  its  cords  asunder : 

*'  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  dis- 
union can  be  effected  by  a  single  blow.  The 
cords  which  bind  these  States  together  in  one 
common  Union  are  far  too  numerous  and  power- 
ful for  that.  Disunion  must  be  the  work  of 
time.  It  is  only  through  a  long  process,  and 
successively,  that  the  cords  can  be  snapped,  un- 
til the  whole  fabric  falls  asunder.  Alr^y  the 
agitation  of  the  slavery  question  has  snapped 
some  of  the  most  important  and  has  greatly 
weakened  all  the  others,  as  I  shall  proved  to 
show." 

The  speech  goes  on  to  show  that  cords  have 
already  been  snapt,  and  others  weakened : 

"  The  cords  that  bind  the  States  together  are 
not  only  many,  but  various  in  character.  Some 
are  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  ;  some  political ; 
others  social.  Some  appertain  to  the  benefit 
conferred  by  the  Union,  and  others  to  the  feel- 
ing of  duty  and  obligation. 

^  The  strongest  of  those  of  a  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  nature  consisted  in  the  unity  of 
the  great  religious  denominations,  all  of  which 
originally  embraced  the  whole  Union.  All  these 
denominations,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
the  Catholics,  were  organized  very  much  upon 
the  principle  of  our  political  institutions }  be- 
ginnmg  with  smaller  meetings  correspondent 
with  the  political  divisions  of  the  country,  their 
organization  terminated  in  one  great  centnd  as- 
semblage, corresponding  very  much  with  the 
character  of  Congress.  At  these  meetings  the 
principal  clergymen  and  lay  members  of  the  re- 
spective denominations  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  met  to  transact  business  relating  to  their 
common  concerns.  It  was  not  confined  to  what 
appertained  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
the  respective  denominatiouj^but  extemled  to 
plans  for  disseminating  the  Bible,  establishing 
missionaries,  distributing  tracts,  and  of  estab- 
lishing presses  for  the  publication  of  tracta 
newspapers,  and  periodicals,  with  a  view  or 
diffusing  religious  information,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  doctrines  and  creeds  of  the  denomi- 
nation. All  this  combined,  contributed  greatly 
to  stren^hen  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  Thd 
strong  ties  which  held  each  denomination  to- 
gether formed  a  strong  cord  to  hold  the  whole 
Union  together ;  but,  as  powerful  as  they  were, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  explosiTa 
effect  of  slaverv  agitation. 

^  The  first  of  these  cords  which  snapped,  un- 
der its  explosive  force,  was  that  of  the  powerful 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  numerous 
and  strong  ties  which  held  it  together  are  all 
broke,  and  its  unity  gone.  They  now  form  aep- 
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orate  churcheB,  tnd^  instead  of  the  fe&ling  of 
pttftchment  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  church  which  was  formerly  felt,  thej  are 
now  arrayed  into  two  hostile  bodieSj  engaged  in 
littgntion  ahout  what  was  formerly  their  com- 
mon property* 

"  The  next  c<ird  that  snapped  was  that  of  the 
Baptist^!  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respecta- 
ble of  tht>  denoniinatjons.  That  of  the  Presby- 
terian ia  not  entirely  snapped,  but  aome  of  ita 
strands  have  given  way.  That  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  Ih  the  only  one  of  the  four  great 
Protestant  denominations  which  remains  un- 
broken and  entire^ 

'^  The  i^trougeiat  cord  of  a  political  character 
oonaists  of  the  raany  and  strong  ties  that  have 
held  together  the  two  great  parties^  which  have, 
with  some  roodificationsj  existed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government*  They  both  ex- 
tended to  every  portion  of  the  IJnion,  and 
strongly  contributed  to  hold  all  its  parts  to- 
gether. But  this  powerful  cord  has  fared  no 
better  than  the  spiritual,  it  resisted  for  a  long 
time  the  explosive  tendency  of  the  agitation, 
but  baa  final ly  snapped  under  its  force — if  not 
entirely,  in  a  great  measure.  Nor  is  there  one 
of  the  remaidog  cords  which  hare  not  been 
greatly  weakened*  To  this  extent  the  Union 
has  already  been  destroyed  by  agitation,  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be,  by  snajppin^  asunder  and 
weakening  tlie  cords  which  bind  it  together/' 

The  lagt  cord  here  mentioned,  tlmt  of  polltij 
cal  r^rtics,  founded  i^pon  jtnTicij>k>a  not  suKjiirt 
to  BectionaL  er  geographicnil  lines^  has,  fiinr<>  fy^pn 
entirely  dcstroyctl,  5naT>ped  ck^an  t>fr  by  th^^  nK. 
rogation  of  the  Missouri  com  prom  iac  line,  an^ 


making  the  extcn^innj  or  no^-f  vtf^tiidn 
very  the  foiTTnlivtinn  of  i^^^ljtiml  r^**^ 


-flf  Jik. 


After 


that  cord  should  be  bnappodj  the  speech  goes 
on  to  consider  ^'forca  "  the  only  bond  of  Union, 
and  justly  considers  that  as  no  Union  where 
power  and  violence  constitute  the  only  bond. 

^  If  the  a^tation  proes  on,  the  same  force, 
acting  with  increased  intensity,  as  has  been 
shown,  will  finally  i^nap  every  cord,  when 
nothing  will  be*  left  to  hold  the  Stateii  together 
except  force.  But  surely  that  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety of  knpjage,  be  called  ^  Union,  when  the 
only  means  by  which  the  weaker  ie  held  con- 
nected with  tlie  stronger  portion  ia  force.  It 
may.  iUdeed,  keep  them  connected  ;  but  the  con- 
nection will  iM-take  much  more  of  the  character 
of  gubjup^ation^  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  to  the 
itronger,  than  the  union  of  frte^  incJependentjand 
sovereign  States,  in  one  confederation,  as  tho3' 
stood  in  the  early  stages  of  the  government,  and 
which  only  is  worthy  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Uniom" 

The  admission  of  the  State  of  California,  with 


her  free  coostitntion,  wm&  tbc  exdtii^  tsam  4 
thia  speech  from  Mr.  Calhotin>  The  Wktsat 
proviso  was  disposed  of*  Tbat  cause  of  disuua 
no  longer  existed  |  but  the  admiftfliop  of  C«^ 
fomia  excited  the  same  oppositioii^  and  w 
declared  to  be  the  ^test "  question  npon  w\iA. 
ail  depended.  The  Premdent  bad  commoinatti 
the  constitution  of  that  Htate  to  CongMsif  vlii 
Mr.  Oalhonn  stfotigly  repulsed. 

"  The  Executive  has  l^d  the  paper  porpof^ 
to  be  the  Constitution  of  California  bdbreytn, 
and  aaka  yon  to  admit  her  into  the  Union  «t 
State  ;  and  the  questioD  Is,  will  yoti  or  wiU  ph 
not  admit  her  ?  It  is  a  grave  question^  and  the?? 
rests  upon  you  a  heavy  responsibility.  Mu^ 
Tery  mneh,  will  depend  upon  jour  deci^ke.  tf 
you  admit  her^  you  endorse  and  give  yooTHK' 
tion  to  all  that  ha^  been  done-     Are  jon  p^ 


pared  to  do  eo  ?    Are  you  prepared  tosmrreadgL 
our  power  of  I^islAtJony^r  -      ' 


m 


I^^ 


power  expTefisIv  vested  iij  ^^^yriw^  w  thiL 
constitution,  as  has  boon  fully  c^tabusSO  tH 
you,  coimiintonny  with  joiir  oalli  t ' » ^ufpSrt tk 
constitution,  surrender  the  ii^>wer  ?  A»  y« 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  inhabitant»  d  tlv 
territoriea  posseeia  the  sovereignty  otw  thea 
and  that  any  number,  more  or  less,  mtj  6m 
any  extent  of  territory  they  please^  mar  fe»* 
constitution  and  govemmeutf  and  ei«ct  it  iatoi 
8tAte,  without  asking  your  permi^ou?  An 
you  prepared  to  surrender  the  sovereigntr  d 
the  XJnited  Sutes  over  whatever  tcrritoty  mt 
be  hereafter  acquired  to  tho  first  adtiisninfi 
who  may  rush  into  it  7  Are  you  prrptft^  to 
!^urrender\irtually  to  the  Executive  DeEttTtmal 
all  the  powers  which  you  have  heretofere  «ff- 
cised  over  the  territories  ?  If  not,  how  c«i  jijo, 
consistently  with  your  duty  &xid  year  cwshi  to 
support  the  cons titutiou,  give  youra&oeatte^b 
admi^ion  of  California,  as  a  State,  u&fert^ 
tended  constitution  and  government  1  ^ 

Having  shown  that  all  the  o&rds  thatj^^  ^ 

Union  to£ether  hai]^5nar>i>^>d  cxix-pt  une  lii>Ii^ 
cal  party  principle),  and  that  oae^weakeaeiiad 
^^vine  waY>  the  fipecc>i  came  to  the  fiolema  qj*- 
tion:  ^^  [low  can  the  Cnion  b*^  saud?"ti^ 
answered  it  (alter  some  genenLlititij  by  i 
to  the  specific  point — 


"  To  provide  for  the  insert  iSi  ofai 
in  the  Constitution^  by  an  amf^idmtnt^  *A»f* 
will  re$iore  to  the  South  in  ^uhmfanct  the  p?wf 
$he  posMciged  of  prvtecting^  h^rgetf.  b^Jbrt  ife 
equilibrium  between  the  section*  ttoM  {Utinfed 
by  tfie  actioft  of  this  gos^mmtniJ* 


The  speech  did  not  tell  of  what  thii  i 
mcnt  was  to  consist,  which  was  to  ham  tit 
effect  of  earing  the  Unloniy  by  pratectii^  tit 
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sUto  States,  and  restoring  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  States;  but  an  au- 
thentic publication  soon  after  disclosed  it,  and 
showed  it  to  be  the  election  of  two  Presidents, 
one  from  the  free  and  the  other  from  the  slave 
States,  and  each  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  they  became  laws.    Upon  this 
condition  alone,  the  speech  declared  the  Union 
could  be  saved !  which  was  equivalent  to  pro- 
nouncing its  dissolution.    For,  in  the  first  place, 
no  such  amendment  to  the  constitution  could  be 
I     made;  in  the  second  place,  no  such  double- 
*     headed  government  could  work  through  even 
!     one  session  of  Congress,  any  more  than  two 
,     Animals  could  work  together  in  the  plough  with 
I     their  heads  yoked  in  opposite  directions. 
t         This  last  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  becomes 
important,  as  furnishing  a  key  to  his  conduct, 
'     and  that  of  his  political  friends,  and  as  con- 
necting itself  with  subsequent  measures. 


CHAPTER    CXCI. 

DEATH   OF   MB.  CALHOUN:   HIS   EULOOIUM   BT 
SENATOR   BUTLEa 

"  Mr.  President  :  Mr.  Calhocn  has  lived  in  an 
eventful  period  of  our  Republic  and  has  acted  a 
distinguished  part.  I  surely  do  not  venture  too 
much  when  I  say,  that  his  reputation  forms  a 
striking  part  of  a  glorious  history.  Since  1811 
nnUl  this  time,  he  has  been  responsiblv  con- 
nected with  the  federal  government  As  re- 
presentative, senator,  cabinet  minister,  and  Vice 
l^resident,  he  has  been  identified  with  the  great- 
eat  events  in  the  political  history  of  our  coun- 
try. And  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
he  has  been  equal  to  all  the  duties  which  were 
devolved  upon  him  in  the  many  critical  junc- 
tnres  in  which  he  was  placed.  Having  to  act  a 
reBponsible  part,  he  always  acted  a  decided  part 
It  would  not  become  me  to  venture  upon  the 
indgment  which  awaits  his  memory.  That  will 
be  formed  by  posterity  before  the  impartial  tri- 
bunal of  history.  It  may  be  that  he  will  have 
bad  the  fate,  and  will  have  given  to  him  the 
judgment  that  has  been  awarded  to  Chatham. 

^  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
and  was  born  in  Abbeville  district,  on  the  18th 
March,  1782.  He  was  of  an  Irish  family.  His 
father.  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  at  an  early  age  came  to  Pennsylvania,  thence 
moved  to  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and  after 
Braddock's  defeat  moved  to  South  Carolina,  in 


1756.  He  and  his  fiunily  gave  a  name  to  what 
is  known  as  the  Calhoun  settlement  in  Abbeville 
district  The  mother  of  my  colleague  was  a 
Miss  Caldwell,  bom  in  Charlotte  County,  Yirw 
ginia.  The  character  of  his  parents  had  no 
doubt  a  sensible  influence  on  the  destiny  of  their 
distinguished  son.  His  fitther  had  energy  and 
enterprise,  combined  with  perseverance  and  great 
mental  determination.  His  mother  belonged  to 
a  family  of  revolutionary  heroes.  Two  of  her 
brothers  were  distinguished  in  the  Revolutiom 
Their  names  and  achievements  are  not  left  to 
tradition,  but  constitute  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  times. 

"  He  became  a  student  in  Tale  College^  in 
1802,  and  graduated  two  years  afterwards  with 
distinction — as  a  young  man  of  great  ability,  and 
with  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  precep- 
tors and  fellows.  What  they  have  said  and 
thought  of  him,  would  have  given  any  man  a 
high  reputation.  It  is  the  pure  fountain  of  a 
clear  reputation.  If  the  stream  has  met  with 
obstructions,  they  were  such  as  have  only  shown 
its  beautv  and  majesty. 

^Mr.  Calhoun  came  into  Congress  at  a  time 
of  deep  and  exciting  interest — at  a  crisis  of  great 
magnitude.  It  was  a  crisis  of  peril  to  those 
who  had  to  act  in  it,  but  of  subsequent  glory  to 
the  actors,  and  the  common  history  of  the  coun- 
try. The  invincibility  of  Great  Britain  had  be- 
come a  proverbial  expression,  and  a  war  with 
her  was  full  of  terrific  issues.  Mr.  Calhoun 
found  himself  at  once  in  a  situation  of  high  re- 
sponsibility— one  that  required  more  than  speak- 
ing qualities  and  eloquence  to  fulfil  it  The 
spirit  of  the  people  required  direction  ;  the 
energy  and  ardor  of  youth  were  to  bo  employed 
in  affikirs  requiring  the  maturer  qualities  of  a 
statesman.  The  part  which  Mr.  Calhoun  acted 
at  this  time,  has  been  approved  and  applauded 
by  contemporaries,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
glorious  history  oi  those  times. 

''  The  names  of  Clay,  Calhoun.  Cheves,  and 
Lowndes,  Grundy,  Porter,  and  others,  carried 
associations  with  them  that  reached  the  heart 
of  the  nation.  Their  clarion  notes  penetrated 
the  army ;  they  animated  the  people,  and  sus- 
tained the  administration  of  the  government 
With  such  actors,  and  in  such  scenes — the  most 
eventful  of  our  history — to  say  that  Mr.  Cid- 
houn  did  .not  play  a  second  part,  is  no  common 
praise.  In  debate  he  was  eoual  with  Randolph, 
and  in  council  he  commanaed  the  respect  ana 
confidence  of  Madison.  At  this  period  of  hia 
life  he  had  the  quality  of  Themistocles— /o  in- 
spire  confidence — which^  after  all,  is  the  highest 
of  earthly  qualities :  it  is  a  mystical  something 
which  is  felt,  but  cannot  be  described.  The 
events  of  the  war  were  brilliant  and  honorable 
to  both  statesmen  and  soldiers,  and  their  his- 
tory may  be  read  with  enthusiasm  and  delight 
The  war  terminated  with  honor ;  but  the  mea- 
sures which  had  to  be  taken,  in  a  transition  to 
a  peace  establishment,  were  full  of  diflSculty  and- 
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embarrassment.  Mr.  Gaihonn,  with  his  usual 
intrepidity,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  responsible 
part.  Under  the  influence  of  a  broad  patriotism, 
he  acted  with  an  uncalculating  liberality  to  all 
the  interests  that  were  inyolyed,  and  which  were 
brought  under  review  of  Congress.  His  per- 
sonal adversary  at  this  time,  in  his  admiration 
for  his  genius,  paid  Mr.  Calhoun  a  beautiful 
compliment  for  his  noble  and  national  senti- 
ments. 

"  At  the  termination  of  Mr.  Madison's  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Calhoun  had  acquired  aconunanding 
reputation ;  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  sages 
of  the  Republic.  In  1817  Mr.  Monroe  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  his  cabinet ;  Mr.  Calhoun's 
friends  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  accepting  it, 
and  some  of  them  thought  he  would  put  a  high 
reputation  at  hazard  in  this  new  sphere  of  action. 
Perhaps  these  suggestions  fired  his  high  and 
sifted  intellect ;  he  accepted  the  place,  and  went 
mto  the  War  Department,  under  circumstances 
that  might  have  appalled  other  men.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  acknowledged;  what  was  com- 
plex and  confused,  he  reduced  to  simplicity  and 
order.  His  organization  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  his  administration  of  its  undefined 
duties,  have  made  the  impression  of  an  author^ 
having  the  interest  of  originality  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  trial. 

*  While  he  was  Vice-President  he  was  placed 
in  some  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  any  man's 
life.  I  do  not  now  choose  to  refer  to  any  thing 
that  jcan  have  the  elements  of  controversy ;  but 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  in  a  character  in  which  all  will 
join  in  paying  him  sincere  respect.  As  a  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  body,  he  had  the  undivided 
respect  of  its  members.  He  was  punctual,  me- 
thodical, and  accurate,  and  had  a  high  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  which,  as  a  pre- 
siding officer,  he  endeavored  to  preserve  and 
maintain.  He  looked  upon  debate  as  an  honor- 
able contest  of  intellect  for  truth.  Such  a  strife 
has  its  incidents  and  its  trials ;  but  Mr.  Calhoun 
had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  regard  for  parlia- 
mentary dignity  and  propriety. 

"  Upon  General  Hayne's  leaving  the  Senate  to 
become  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn resigned  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  was 
elected  in  iiis  place.  All  will  now  agree  that 
such  a  position  was  environed  with  difficulties 
and  dangers.  His  own  State  was  under  the  ban, 
and  he  was  in  the  national  Senate  to  do  her 
justice  under  his  constitutional  obligations. 
That  part  of  his  life  posterity  will  review,  and 
will  do  justice  to  it. 

"After  his  senatorial  term  had  expired,  he 
went  into  retirement  by  his  own  consent  The 
death  of  Mr.  Upshur — so  full  of  melancholy  as- 
sociation— made  a  vacancy  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
parties,  that  Mr.  Cidhoun  was  called  to  fill  it. 
This  was  a  tribute  of  which  any  public  man 
might  well  be  proud.   It  was  a  tribute  to  truth, 


ability,  and  experience.  Undi^  3ir.  CalhooA 
ooun^is,  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Uaka 
His  name  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  n> 
markable  events  of  hifitory — that  of  one  Repi^ 
lie  being  annexed  to  another  by  the  volmdMj 
consent  of  both.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  but  m 
agent  to  bring  about  this  fraternal  assocatioa 
It  is  a  conjunction  under  the  sanction  of  b 
name,  and  by  an  influence  exerted  through  b 
great  and  intrepid  mind.  Mr.  Calhoun's  odd* 
nectx>n  with  the  Executive  Department  of  tk 
government  terminated  with  Mr.  Tylers  ad- 
ministration. As  Secretary  of  State,  he  jm 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  foreign  imhti 
dors,  and  his  despatches  were  charactcriaed  If 
clearness,  sagacity,  and  boldness. 

"  He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  retiream 
long.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  i 
member  of  this  body,  and  has  been  engaged  ii 
discussions  that  have  deeply  excited  and  agitased 
the  country.  He  has  died  amidst  them.  I  hid 
never  had  any  particular  association  with  Mr. 
Calhoun,  until  I  became  his  colleague  in  tkii 
body.  1  had  looked  on  his  fame  as  others  bad 
done,  and  had  admired  his  character.  There  iie 
those  here  who  know  more  of  him  than  I  doi 
I  shall  not  pronounce  any  such  judjnmnt  u 
may  be  subject  to  a  controversial  criticisa 
But  I  will  say,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  (tob  bt 
own  personal  knowledge,  that  I  never  knnri 
fairer  man  in  argument  or  a  juster  man  in  pff> 
pose.  His  intensity  allowed  of  little  ocmpn- 
raise.  While  he  did  not  qualify  his  own  pr«- 
tions  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  times,  he  ipprt- 
ciated  the  unmasked  propositions  of  others.  Ai 
a  senator,  he  commanded  the  respect  of  tbe 
ablest  men  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  vim- 
her ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  that  where  tixft 
was  no  political  bias  to  influence  the  jw^DOL 
he  had  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  ii< 
statesman,  Mr.  Calhoun's  reputation  beknitf  ti 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  I  commit  it  ti 
his  countryinen  and  posterity. 

"  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Calhoun  deserres  to  (»• 
cupy  the  firet  rank  as  a  parliamentanr  sftfiut^ 
He  had  always  before  him  the  dignity  of  par 
pose,  and  he  Kpoko  to  an  end.  From  a  full  mind 
he  expressed  his  ideas  with  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  force,  and  in  lang:uagc  that  seemed  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts  and  emotionflL  ffii 
thoughts  leaped  from  hu?  mind,  like  arrows  fros 
a  well-drawn  bow.  They  had  both  the  aim  and 
force  of  a  skilful  archer.  He  seemed  to  haw 
had  little  regard  for  ornament ;  and  when  k 
used  figures  of  speech,  they  were  only  for  ilha- 
tration.  His  manner  and  countenance  were  bii 
best  hmguage;  and  in  these  there  was  an  exem- 
plification of  what  is  meant  by  action,  in  tl^l 
term  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  and  state*- 
man.  They  served  to  exhibit  the  moral  eleia- 
tion  of  the  man. 

''  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  man  and  a 
neighbor,  I  hope  I  may  speak  of  him  in  a  sphtfv 
in  which  all  will   like  to  i^iMtfwni^l*^*  hia> 
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Whilst  he  was  a  gentleman  of  strikmg  deport- 
ment he  was  a  man  of  primitiTe  tastes  and 
simple  manners.  He  had  the  hardy  yirtues  and 
dmple  tastes  of  a  repuhlican  citizen.  No  one 
bilked  ostentation  and  exhihition  more  than 
lie  did.  When  I  say  he  was  a  good  neighbor^ 
I  imply  more  than  I  have  expressed.  It  is 
sommed  up  under  the  wovA  justice.  I  will  yen- 
tore  to  say,  that  no  one  in  his  priyate  relations 
could  eyer  say  that  Mr.  Calhoun  treated  hhn 
with  injustice,  or  that  he  deoeiyed  him  hy  pro- 
fessions. His  prtyate  character  was  charac- 
terized hy  a  beautiful  propriety,  and  was  the 
exemplification  of  truth,  justice,  temperance,  and 
Udeli^  to  his  engagements." 


CHAPTER    CXCII. 

MX.  CLAY'S  PLAN  OF  SLAYEBT  COMPROMISE: 
MB.  BENTON'S  SPEECH  AGAINST  IT:  EX- 
TRACTS. 

Mk.  Bxnton.  It  is  a  bill  of  thirty-nine  sections 
— forty,  saye  one — an  ominous  number;  and 
which,  with  the  two  little  bills  which  attend  it, 
is  called  a  compromise,  and  is  pressed  upon  us 
as  a  remedy  for  the  national  calamities.  Now, 
ail  this  labor  of  th^  mmmitteft^  «^ni  T^^   *^*« 


remedy^j)roceed  upon  the  a8s»"^ptwn  *^^^  ^^'^ 
people  of  the  UnitiMJ  States  are  in  a  miRerahlftr 


condition ;  that  it  iy  ^i^-  r^]^Y^r^  in 


>m*  Vf  ^^^  fu^y^TMgfi  jemcAy  for  tb^^  ffirPWi 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  all  this  is  a  mistake,  both 
•B  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  mission 
of  the  committee,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  reme- 
dy. I  do  not  bel?tTft  m  ♦**'■  -— Ti  ''Hfl  (Ijn 
traction^  and  diatrefp^  and  fitriP|>,  i^f  i\^^  i^i^\ 
On  the  contrary,  I  belieye  them  to  be  yery  quiet 
at  home,  attending  to  their  crops,  such  of  them 
as  do  not  mean  to  feed  out  of  the  public  crib ; 
and  that  they  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  the 
politicians  would  only  permit  them  to  think  so. 
I  know  of  no  distress  in  the  country,  no  misery, 
no  strife,  no  distraction,  none  of  those  fiye  gap- 
ing wounds  of  which  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
made  enumeration  on  the  fiye  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  for  the  healing  of  whkh,  all  together, 
and  all  at  once,  and  i^t  one  a<|  |  timft^  WV^  th^ 
Ijttlft  pnrtnr  Taylor,  he  has  proyided  this  capa- 
aous  plaster  in  the  shape  of  fiye  old  bills  tacked 
together.    I  belieye  the  senator  and  myself  are 


alike^  hi  this,  that  each  of  us  has  but  fiye  fin- 
gers on  the  left  hand ;  and  that  may  account 
for  the  limitation  of  the  wounds.  When  the 
fingers  gaye  out,  they  gaye  out  $  and  if  there 
had  been  fiye  more  fingers,  there  might  haye 
been  more  wonnds — as  many  as  fingers — and, 
toes  also.  I  know  nothing  of  all  these  ^  gaping 
wounds,"  nor  of  any  distress  in  the  country 
since  we  got  rid  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  smce  we  got  possession  of  the  gold 
currency.  Since  that  time  I  haye  heard  of  no 
pecuniary  or  business  distress,  no  rotten  cur- 
rency, no  expansions  and  contractions,  no  de- 
rang^  exchanges,  no  decline  of  public  stocks 
no  laborers  begging  employment,  no  produce 
rotting  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  no  pro- 
perty sacrificed  at  forced  sales,  no  loss  of  confi- 
dence, no  three  per  centum  a  month  interest, 
no  call  for  a  bankrupt  act  Neyer  were  tho 
people — the  business-doing  and  the  working 
people— as  well  off"  as  they  are  to-day.  As  for 
political  distress,  ^  it  it  ail  in  my  tytP  It  is 
all  among  the  politicians.  Neyer  were  the  po- 
litical blessings  of  the  country  greater  than  at 
present:  ciyil  and  religious  liberty  eminently 
enjoyed ;  life,  liberty,  and  property  protected ; 
the  North  and  the  South  returning  to  the  old 
belief  that  they  were  made  for  each  other ;  and 
peace  and  plenty  reigning  throughout  the  land. 
This  is  the  condition  of  the  country — happy  in 
the  extreme ;  and  I  listen  ^th  amazement  to 
tho  recitals  which  I  haye  heard  on  this  floor 
of  strife  and  contention,  gaping  wounds  and 
streaming  blood,  distress  and  misery.  I  feel 
mystified.  The  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Clay),  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  reporter 
of  the  bUl,  and  ite  pathetic  adyocate,  formerly 
deliyered  us  many  such  recitals,  about  the  times 
that  the  tariff  was  to  be  increased,  the  national 
bank  charter  to  be  renewed,  the  deposits  to  be 
restored,  or  a  bankrupt  act  to  be  passed.  He 
has  been  absent  for  some  years ;  and,  on  re- 
turning among  us,  seems  to  begin  where  he  left 
o£  He  treate  us  to  the  old  dish  of  distress ! 
Sir,  it  is  a  mistake.    ^Jy^  s°  r^t^r^  nf  \^ .  ^^ 

jf  ^hf>r^  im%^  thA  Tp^<%  would  by  in  fhf  ^■>'^^« 

of  the  people — in  the  hflftTt^  flf  Uig  BSfiflh— yhft 
loye  their  country,  and  mean  to  take  eye  of  11^ 
— and  not  in  the  oontriyanoes  of  politic»Miiy,  yi»^ 
mistake  their  own  for  their  country'g  ^^tuM— ^ 


It  is  all  a  mistake.    It  looks  to  me  like  a  joke. 
But  when  I  recollect  the  imposing  number  of 
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the  committee,  and  how  '*  distinguished "  they 
all  were,  and  how  they  voted  themselves  tree 
from  instructions,  and  allowed  the  Senate  to 
talk,  but  not  to  vote,  while  they  were  out,  and 
how  long  they  were  deliberating :  when  I  re- 
collect all  these  things,  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve the  committee  are  in  earnest  And  as 
for  the  senator  himself^  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  perfect  gravity  with  which  he 
brought  forward  his  remedy — ^these  bills  and 
the  report — the  pathos  with  which  he  enforced 
them,  and  the  hearty  congratulations  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Senate,  to  the  United  States, 
and  all  mankind  on  the  appointment  of  his  com- 
mittee, preclude  the  idea  of  an  intentional  joke 
on  his  part  In  view  of  all  this,  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  consider  this  proceeding  as  se- 
rious, and  bound  to  treat  it  parliamentarily ; 
which  I  now  proceed  to  do.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  see  what  it  is  the  committee  has 
done,  and  what  it  is  that  it  has  presented  to  us 
as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  the  national  dis- 
tempers, and  which  we  are  to  swallow  whole — 
in  the  lump— all  or  none — ^under  the  penalty 
of  being  treated  by  the  oigans  as  enemies  to  the 
country. 

Here  are  a  parcel  of  old  billp^  wlimh  l^^yA 
been  lyiny  upon  our  tables  for  some  mypfhs. 
jnd  whirh  Tnifn^ht  have  bee^  pfiased^  each  bvit- 


self.  in  some  good  form,  lonp;  ayoi  and  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  committee,  and 
brought  back  again,  bundled  into  one^ju^^jaUiz 

tered  just   cnoucph   to   JpftlfA   t^ni*h    nr^i^  i^t^rge; 


and  then  called  a  compromise — where  there  is 
nothing  to  compromise — and  supported  by  a 
report  which  cannot  support  itself.  H**yg  ^re 
the  California  State  admisRion  h\]]^  rop^rf^H  h^ 


the  committee   on  territpries  ihn^fi^  vnnntha  ayn 


^he  two  terntorial  goTcmn^^flt,  ^^^f^^  ^^rt^ 


by  the  same  committee  at  the  sat]]^  ti^e — the 


Texas  compact  bill,  originated  by  me  y^y  yparg 
Efto,  and  reproduced  at  the  pr^a^nt  ffft^«iyy — W*^ 


_fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  reported  from  the 


pressed  upon  the  Senate  as  a  sovereign  medj 
for  calamities  which  have  no  existence.  This  ii 
the  presentation  of  the  case :  and  now  6r  & 
caseitsel£ 

The  committee  has  brought  in  five  old  Mh 
bundled  into  one,  and  roqoiies  us  to  pass  thea 
Now,  how  did  this  committee  get  possessioD  ff 
these  bills  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  the  manutl  op- 
ration.  I  know  that  each  senator  had  a  CDff 
on  his  table,  and  might  carry  his  copy  wte 
he  pleased ;  but  these  bills  were  in  the  poatt- 
sion  of  the  Senate,  on  its  calendar— for  diH» 
sion,  but  not  for  decision,  while  the  committti 
was  out  Two  sets  of  resolutions  were  rea- 
red to  the  committee — but  not  these  Uk 
And  I  now  ask  for  the  law — ^the  parlamaST 


law — ^w^ch  enables  a  committee  to 


^Bills  not  referred  to  it  ?   to  alter  lalls  not  m 


fhMV  ]fytl   ^nwpr  np   TxjMWftgRion  ?  tO 


together  which  the   Senate  beldT 
its  calendar  ?  to  reverse  the  order  of  1 


Jhe  calendar  ?  to  nut  the  hpdmost  bcfcnLni 

ihfl  fmyimmt  hfthiniLI  tftconic 


iudiciary  committee  at  the,  i»ifim<i^T^^rafiP^  '^f 
Si!L§§§§!2S:Z"*"^  ^^®  slave  trade  suppression 
bill  for  this  District  ofC/olumbia^  whi^|i   ir 


nothinp;  bl^t  ^  pvival  of  stn   nlH   ^ryl^TKl   Iftw^ 

in  force  before  the  District  was  created,  and 


repealed  by  an  old  act  of  Congress.  "These  are 
the  bateh — five  bills  taken  from  our  files,  al- 
tered just  enough  to  spoil  each,  then  tacked 
together,  and   christened  a  compromise,  and 


^d  to  conglomerate  indiyyi^r^^ftJTn  7  Ail  ii 
what  I  ask — for  this  is  what  the  committee  bi 
done ;  and  which,  if  a  point  of  order  wu  imaei 
might  subject  then*  bundle  of  bills  to  be  raM 
off  the  docket  Sir,  there  is  a  custom— «  pxA- 
natured  one — in  some  of  our  State  legishtsiek 
to  convert  the  last  day  of  the  session  into  a  sot 
of  legislative  saturnalia — a  frolic— eometlaf 
like  barring  out  the  master — in  which  ill  o€- 
cers  are  displaced,  all  authorities  disne^uM 
all  rules  overturned,  all  license  tokrtted,  ad 
all  business  turned  topsy-turvy.  But  then  tka 
is  only  done  on  the  last  day  of  the  sessioB.  as  i 
prelude  to  a  general  break-up.  And  the  sport 
is  harmless,  for  nothing  is  done ;  and  it  is  re 
lieved  by  adjournment,  which  immediately  fel- 
lows. Such  license  as  this  may  be  tolerated ; 
for  it  is,  at  least,  innocent  sport — the  mere  pbr 
of  those  '^ children  of  a  lai^r  growth^  winch 
some  poet,  or  philosopher,  has  su|^poeed  men  te 
be.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  our  committee 
has  imitated  this  play  without  its  RMon— 
taken  the  license  of  the  saturnalia  without  Ht 
innocence — mad-*  erave  work  of  their  gay  fpat 
— ^produced  a  monster  instead  of  a  meny-aa- 
drew — and  required  us  to  worship  what  it  is 
our  duty  to  kill. 

I  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  this  monflet 
The  California  bill  is  made  the  imaiw-y^^  gf  J 
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the  Bins  of  alavery  in  fh^  TTT^jtnri  fftrtmii  ithit 

It  is  made  the  scape-goat ;  and  as  this  is  the 
first  instance  of  an  American  attempt  to  imi- 
tate that  ancient  Jewish  mode  of  expiating  na- 
tional sins,  I  will  read  how  it  was  done  in  Je- 
rusalem, to  show  how  exactly  our  committee 
have  imitated  that  ancient  expiatory  custom. 
I  read  from  an  approyed  Tolume  of  Jewish  an- 
tiquities: 

**  The  goat  being  tied  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  court  of  the  temple,  and  his  head  bound 
with  scarlet  cloth  to  si^uiy  sin ;  the  high-priest 
went  to  him,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  nead, 
and  confessed  oyer  it  all  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions 
in  all  their  sins,  putting  them  all  on  the  head 
of  the  goat.  After  which,  he  was  giyen  to  the 
person  appointed  to  lead  him  away,  who,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  custom,  led  him  into  the 
desert,  and  turned  him  loose  to  die ;  but  as  the 
goat  sometimes  escaped  from  the  desert,  the 
expiation,  in  such  cases,  was  not  considered 
complete ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  his  death,  the 
siter-custom  was  to  l(»d  him  to  a  high  rock, 
about  twelye  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  push 
him  off  of  it  backwards,  to  preyent  his  lumping, 
the  scarlet  cloth  being  first  torn  from  nis  head, 
in  token  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  taken 
away." 

This  was  the  expiation  of  the  scape-goat  in 
ancient  Jerusalem:  an  innocent  and  helpless 
animal,  loaded  with  sins  which  were  not  his 
own,  and  made  to  die  for  offences  which  he  had 
neyer  committed.  So  of  Califomia.  She  is  in- 
nocent of  all  the  eyils  of  slayery  in  the  United 
States,  yet  they  are  all  to  be  packed  upon  her 
back,  and  herself  sacrificed  under  the  heayy 
load.  Firg^  V*^\\  snd  Nfir  MtwiTrr  tin  pilad 
npon  |iefj  mrh  prtgnnnt  wit**  ^"  *h^  tnT^lgTib 
rions  of  the  Wilmoi;  Pxoxiso--*  double  load  in 
itgelf — ^jx!^  csuwg^- withouL  frtfthfiCJBfiifidiL-tQ. 
bear  down  California.  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
are  first  piled  on ;  and  the  reason  giycn  for  it 
by  the  committee  is  thus  stated  in  their  au- 
thentic report : 

''The  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate 
the  establishment  of  those  territorial  goycm- 
ments ;  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  secure 
that  desirable  object,  they  also  recommend  that 
the  bill  for  their  establishment  be  incorporated 
in  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  California,  and 
that,  united  together,  they  both  be  passed.'' 

This  is  the  reason  giyen  in  the  report :  and 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  me,  on  reading  it,  Is 


its  entire  incompatibility  with  the  reasons  pre- 
yiously  giyen  for  the  same  act.  In  his  speech 
in  fayor  of  raising  the  committee,  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay]  was  in  &yor  of  put- 
ting the  territories  upon  Califomia  for  her  own 
good,  for  the  good  of  Califomia  herself — as 
the  speedy  way  to  get  her  into  the  Union,  and 
the  safe  way  to  do  it,  by  preyenting  an  oppod- 
tion  to  her  admission  which  might  otherwise 
defeat  it  altogether.  This  was  his  reason  then, 
and  he  thus  delivered  it  to  the  Senate : 

"  He  would  say  now  to  those  who  desired  the 
speedy  admission  of  California,  the  shortest  and 
most  expeditious  way  of  attaining  the  desired 
object  was  to  include  her  admission  in  a  bill 
giving  governments  to  the  territories.  He  made 
this  statement  because  he  was  impelled  to  do  so 
from  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  If  her 
admission  as  a  separate  mea.«!ure  be  urged,  an 
opposition  is  created  which  ipay  result  in  the 
defeat  of  any  bill  for  her  admission." 

These  are  the  reasons  which  the  senator  then 
gave  for  urging  the  conjunction  of  the  State  and 
the  territories— quickest  and  safest  for  Califor- 
nia: jer  admission  the  supreme nlyecLaad-ihe 
coajuyQ<;tipn  of  Jthe  .territories  only  a  means  of 
helping  her  along  and,  saving  her.  And,  un- 
founded as  I  deemed  th^e  reasons  at  the  time, 
and  now  know  them  to  be,  they  still  had  the 
merit  of  giving  preference  where  it  was  due — to 
the  superior  object — to  California  herself^  a 
State,  without  being  a  State  of  the  Union,  and 
suffering  all  the  ills  of  that  anomalous  condi- 
tion. Califomia  was  then  the  superior  object: 
the  territories  were  incidental  figures  and  sui>- 
ordinate  considerations,  to  be  made  subsenrient 
to  her  salvation.  Now  all  this  is  reversed.  The 
territories  take  the  superior  place.  They  l)e- 
come  the  object :  the  State  the  incident  They 
take  the  first — she  the  second  place !  And  to 
make  sure  of  their  welfare — make  more  certain 
of  giving  governments  to  them — innuendo^  such 
governments  as  the  committee  prescribe — the 
conjunction  is  now  proposed  and  enforced.  This 
is  a  change  of  position,  with  a  correspondii^ 
change  of  reasons.  Doubtless  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  has  a  right  to  change  his  own  posi 
tion,  and  to  change  his  reasons  at  the  same 
time ;  but  he  has  no  riglit  to  ask  other  senators 
to  change  with  him,  or  to  require  them  to  be- 
lieve in  two  sets  of  reasons,  each  contradictory 
to  the  other.    It  is  my  fortune  to  believe  in 
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neither.  I  did  not  believe  in  the  first  set  when 
tbej  were  delivered ;  and  time  has  shown  that 
I  was  right  Time  has  disposed  of  the  argu- 
ment of  speed.  That  reason  has  expired  under 
the  lapse  of  time.  Instead  of  more  speedy,  we 
all  now  know  that  California  has  been  delayed 
three  months,  waiting  for  this  conjunction :  in- 
stead of  defeat  if  she  remained  single,  we  ail 
know  now  that  she  might  have  been  passed 
singly  before  the  committee  was  raised,  if  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  had  remained  on  his 
original  ground,  on  my  side;  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  only  danger  to  California  now 
comes  from  the  companionship  into  which  she 
has  been  forced.  I  do  not  believe  in  either  set 
of  reasons.  I  do  not  admit  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments to  be  objects  of  superior  interest  to 
the  admission  of  California.  I  admit  them  to 
be  objects  of  interest,  demanding  our  attention, 
and  that  at  this  session ;  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  California,  nor  in  precedence  of  her,  nor  in 
conjunction  with  her,  nor  as  a  condition  for  her 
admission.  She  has  been  delayed  long,  and  is 
now  endangered  by  this  attempt  to  couple  with 
her  the  territories,  with  which  she  has  no  con- 
nection, and  to  involve  her  in  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso question,  from  which  she  is  free.  The  sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  done  me  the  favor  to 
blame  me  for  this  delay.  He  may  blame  me 
again  when  he  beholds  the  catastrophe  of  his 
attempted  conjunctions;  but  all  mankind  will 
see  that  the  delay  is  the  result  of  his  own 
abandonment  of  the  position  which  he  originally 
took  with  me.  The  other  reason  which  the  sen- 
ator gave  in  his  speech  for  the  conjunction  is 
not  repeated  in  the  report — the  one  which  ad- 
dressed itself  to  our  nervous  system,  and  men- 
aced total  defeat  to  California  if  urged  in  a  bill 
by  herself.  He  has  not  renewed  that  argument 
to  our  fears,  so  portentously  exhibited  three 
months  ago ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  that 
danger  has  passed  by,  and  that  Congress  is  now 
free.  But  California  is  not  bettered  by  it,  but 
worsted.  Then  it  was  only  necessary  to  her 
salvation  that  she  should  be  joined  to  the  terri- 
tories ;  so  said  the  speech.  Now  she  is  joined 
to  Texas  also;  and  must  be  damned  if  not 
strong  enough  to  save  Texas,  and  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico,  and  herself  into  the  bargain ! 

United  together,  the  report  says,  the  bills  will 
be  passed  together.  That  is  very  well  for  the 
report.    It  was  natural  for  it  to  say  so.    But, 


sui^xwe  they  are  rejected  together,  and  in  eoi- 
sequenoe  of  being  together:  what  is,  thea  the 
condition  of  California?  First,  she  has  beci 
delayed  three  months,  at  great  damage  to  htt- 
sel^  waiting  the  intnisiye  companionship  of  tUi 
incongruous  company.  Then  she  is  sunk  mdir 
its  weight  Who,  then,  is  to  blame — the  seas* 
tor  from  Kentudcy  or  the  senator  from  IGi- 
souri?  And  if  oppositioD  to  this  indefioite 
postponement  shall  make  still  farther  delaf  ti 
California,  and  involve  her  defeat  in  the  c^ 
who  then  is  to  be  blamed  again  7  I  do  not  lA 
these  questions  of  the  senator  from  Kentoekj. 
It  might  be  unlawful  to  do  so :  for,  by  the  hwof 
the  land,  no  man  is  bound  to  criminate  kiflndi 

Mr.  Clay  (from  bis  seat).  I  do  not  dam 
the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Bentom.  No  ;  a  high-spirited  mamriDaot 
daim  it  But  the  law  gives  him  the  panii^] 
and,  as  a  law-abiding  and  generous  man,  I  gin 
him  the  benefit  of  the  law  whether  he  dtiaiit 
or  not  But  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  bepi 
to  consider  the  responsibility  he  has  incomdii 
quitting  h|8  position  at  my  side  for  Cafiftna 
8ing^e,,and  first,  to  jumble  her  up  in  tfaiscrovd, 
where  she  is  sure  to  meet  death,  come  the  tou 
when  it  will.  I  think  it  is  time  for  him  to  be- 
gin to  think  about  submitting  to  a  mis-triil! 
withdraw  a  juror,  and  let  a  venirt  faaai  4e 
novo  be  issued. 

But  I  have  another  obfection  to  tins  wm 
argument  The  territorial  govyfntnjwt  Mkm 
now  the  o^ect;  v\A  ^^  jip^ht  7"^^  certMi<f 
jh^  N"*  *^  V^  TV*^  '"^""  tb^  (^ii^ifAmiTbffl. 
to  be  carried  «^fe  thmrnrh  b j  it.    This  is  the 

it^  aimmJt 


3nT  ^^^  '^tihf"  This  is  a  breach  of  parijunn- 
tary  law— that  law  upon  the  existence  of  wbch 
the  senator  fi*om  Kentucky  took  an  issue  intk 
me,  and  fiiiled  to  maintain  his  side  of  it  Traa 
he  made  a  show  of  maintaining  it— ostoti- 
tiously  borrowing  a  couple  of  my  books  froi 
me,  in  open  Senate,  to  prove  his  side  of  the 
case ;  and  taking  good  care  not  to  open  tbca, 
because  he  knew  they  would  prove  my  ade  of 
it  Then  he  quoted  that  bill  for  the  "  relief  of 
John  Thompson,  and  for  other  purpoees,"  the 
reading  of  which  had  such  an  efiect  upon  the 
risible  susceptibilities  of  that  part  of  our  specta- 
tors whidi  Shakspeare  measures  by  the  qaatt- 
ty,  and  qualifies  as  barren !    Sir,  if  ths  i 
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from  Kentucky  had  onlj  read  us  Dr.  Franklin's 
storj  of  John  Thompson  and  his  hat-sign,  it 
woold  have  heen  something — a  thing  equally 
pertinent  as  argument,  and  still  more  amusing 
as  anecdote.  The  senator,  by  doing  that  much, 
admitted  his  obligation  to  maintain  his  side  of 
the  issue :  by  doing  no  more,  he  confessed  he 
oould  not  And  now  the  illegality  of  this  con- 
junction stands  confessed,  with  the  superaddi- 
tion  of  an  arowed  condemnable  motive  for  it. 
The  motive  is — so  declared  in  the  report— to 
force  one  measure  to  carry  the  other — the 
identical  thing  mentioned  in  all  the  books  as 
the  very  reason  why  subjects  of  different  na- 
tnres  should  not  be  tacked  together.  I  do  not 
repeat  what  I  have  heretofore  said  on  this 
point:  it  will  be  remembered  by  the  Senate: 
and  its  validity  is  now  admitted  by  the  attempt, 
and  the  failure,  to  contest  it.  It  is  compulsory 
legislation,  and  a  flagrant  breach  of  parliamen- 
tary law,  and  of  safe  legislation.  It  is  also  a 
compliment  of  no  equivocal  character  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  this  Chamber.  To  put 
two  measures  together  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  forcing  one  to  carry  the  other,  is  to  propose 
to  force  the  friends  of  the  stronger  measure  to 
take  the  weak  one,  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
the  stronger.     It  implies  both  that  thawA  mem- 


bers cannot  be  trusted  to  vote  fiurlv  upon  one 
of  the  measures^  or  that  an  unfiur  vot^  is  wanted 

#p#^     |Kn«»^    m^A     ♦!.«»     4\^^y     mm^     m^^m^\A^      ^j^ 

OTOffii  to  be  c^^ffeA.  This  is  the  compliment 
which  the  compulsory  process  implies,  and 
which  is  as  good  as  declared  in  this  case.  It  is 
a  rough  compliment,  but  such  a  one  as  "dis- 
tinguished senators" — such  as  composed  this 
committee — may  have  the  prerogative  to  offer 
to  the  undistinguished  ones :  but  then  these  un- 
distinguished may  have  the  privilege  to  refuse 
to  receive  it — ^may  refuse  to  sanction  the  impli- 
cation, by  refusing  to  vote  as  required — ^may 
take  the  high  ground  that  they  are  not  coercible, 
that  they  owe  allegiance,  not  to  the  committee, 
but  to  honor  and  duty ;  and  that  they  can  trust 
themselves  for  an  honest  vote,  in  a  bill  by  itself 
although  the  committee  cannot  trust  them! 
But,  stop !  Is  it  a  government  or  the  govern- 
ment which  the  committee  propose  to  secure  by 
coercion  ?  Ls  it  a  government,  such  as  a  mar 
jority  of  the  Senate  may  agree  upon  7  or  is  it 
the  government,  such  as  a  miyority  of  the  com- 
mittee have  prescribed?    If  the  former,  why 
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not  leave  the  Senate  to  free  voting  in  a  separate 
bill  ?  if  the  latter,  will  the  Senate  be  coerced? 
will  it  allow  a  majority  of  the  committee  to 
govern  the  Senate 7— seven  to  govern  sixty? 
Sir !  it  is  the  latter— so  avowed ;  and  being  the 
first  instance  of  such  an  avowal,  it  should  meet 
a  reception  which  would  make  it  the  last 

Mr.  President :  all  the  evils  of  incongruous 
conjunctions  are  exemplified  in  this  conjunction 
of  the  territorial  government  bills  with  the 
California  State  admission  bill.  They  are  sub- 
jects not  only  foreign  to  each  other,  but  involving 
different  questions,  and  resting  upon  principles 
of  different  natures.  One  involves  the  slavery 
and  anti-slavery  questions:  the  other  is  free 
from  them.  One  involves  constitutional  ques* 
tions:  the  other  does  not.  One  is  a  question  of 
right,  resting  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  treaty  with  Mexico :  the 
other  is  a  question  of  expediency,  resting  in  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  One  is  the  case  of  a 
State,  askmg  for  an  equality  of  rights  with  the 
other  States :  the  other  is  a  question  of  terri- 
tories, asking  protection  from  States.  One  is  a 
sovereignty — ^the  other  a  property.  So  that,  at 
all  points,  and  under  every  aspect,  the  subjects 
differ ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  sen- 
ators here  who  can  unite  in  a  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  who  cannot  unite  in  any 
vote  for  the  territorial  governments ;  and  that, 
because  these  governments  involve  the  slavery 
questions,  from  all  which  the  California  bill  is 
free.  That  is  the  rock  on  which  men  and  par- 
ties split  here.  Some  deny  the  power  of  Con- 
gress in  toto  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  ter- 
ritories :  such  as  these  can  support  no  bill  which 
touches  that  question  one  way  or  the  other- 
Others  admit  the  power,  but  deny  the  expedi 
ency  of  its  exercise.  Others  again  claim  both 
the  power  and  the  exercise.  Others  again  are* 
under  legislative  instructions — some  to  vote  one 
way,  some  the  other.  Finally,  there  are  some 
opposed  to  giving  any  governments  at  all  to  i 
these  territories,  and  in  frvor  of  leaving  them  \ 
to  grow  up  of  themselves  into  future  States.  \ 
Now,  what  are  the  senators,  so  circumstanced,  / 
to  do  with  these  bills  conjoined?  Vote  for  aU 
—and  call  it  a  compromise !  as  if  oaths,  duty, 
consitutional  obligation,  and  legislative  instruo* 
tions,  were  subjects  of  compromise.  No !  r^eo- 
tion  of  the  whole  is  the  only  course ;  and  to  be- 
gin anew,  each  bill  by  itsdi(  the  only  semedf  . 
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The  oonjonction  of  these  bills  illustrates  all 
the  evils  of  joining  incoherent  subjects  together. 
It  presents  a  revolting  enormity,  of  which  all 
the  eyils  go  to  an  innocent  party,  which  has 
done  all  in  its  power  to  avoid  them.  But,  not 
to  do  the  Oommittee  of  Thirteen  injustice, 
I  must  tell  that  they  have  looked  somewhat  to 
the  interest  of  California  in  this  conjunction, 
and  proposed  a  compensating  advantage  to  her ; 
of  winch  kind  consideration  they  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  in  their  own  words.  This,  then,  is 
what  they  propose  for  her: 

^  As  for  California  —  &r  from  feeling  her 
sensibility  alSected  by  her  being  associated  with 
other  kindred  measures— she  ought  to  rejoice 
and  be  highlygratified  that,  in  entering  into  the 
Union,  she  may  have  contributed  to  the  tran- 
auillity  and  happiness  of  the  great  &mily  of 
States,  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  may  one 
day  be  a  distinguished  member." 

This  is  the  compensation  proposed  to  Califor- 
nia. She  is  to  rejoice,  and  be  highly  gratified. 
She  is  to  contribute  to  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
inness  of  the  great  family  of  States,  and  thereby 
become  tranquil  and  happy  herself.  And  she 
is  one  day,  it  is  hoped,  to  become  a  distln- 
guished  member  of  this  confederacy.  This  is  to 
be  her  compensation — felicity  and  glory !  Pro- 
spective felicity,  and  contingent  glory.     The 
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monstrosity  of  which  there  is  no  example  in  fk 
history  of  our  legislation,  and  for  the  prote- 
tion  of  which  it  is  fiur  to  permit  the  oommtte 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

These  are  the  reasoili  of  the  ^wnmSti**^  mi 
they  present  grave  enxArs  in  law,  both  cooilili- 
tional  and  municipal,  j^nd   d  geography  ad 

history.     Thev  ^nm^^tp  ^-^^ ^  i-^-^ 
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cal  position  of  California — the  most  innocent 
and  invigorating  kind  of  felicity.  The  glory 
and  distinction  yet  to  be  achieved.  Whether 
California  will  consider  these  anticipations  am- 
ple compensation  for  all  the  injuries  of  this  con- 
junction— the  long  delay,  and  eventual  danger, 
and  all  her  sufferings  at  home  in  the  mean  time 
— ^will  remain  for  herself  to  say.  For  my  part, 
I  would  not  give  one  hour's  duration  of  actual 
existence  in  this  Union  for  a  whole  eternity  of 
such  compensation ;  and  such,  I  think,  will  be 
the  opinion  of  California  herself.  Life,  and  pre- 
sent relief  from  actual  ills,  is  what  she  wants. 
Existence  and  relief;  is  her  cry !  And  for  these 
she  can  find  no  compensation  in  the  illusions  of 
contributing  to  the  tranquillity  of  States  which 
are  already  tranquil,  the  happiness  of  people 
who  are  already  happy,  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions in  which  she  has  no  concern,  and  the  for- 
mation of  compromises  which  breed  new  quar- 
rels in  assuming  to  settle  old  ones. 
With  these  fine  reasons  for  tacking  Utah  and 
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^t  until  the  ouestioiL  of  tit l^  iff^*^*^^"^*^.  *™^ 
amicably  by  compact^  or  jeg^^y  hy  thg  Smnay 
JJflUvU-  The  fundamental  error  of  the  oommitiM 
is  in  supposmg  that  New  Mexico  is  ptrtrto 
this  controversy  witl|  Texas.  No  socb  Uhi^ 
New  Mexico  is  only /the  John  Doe  of  the  eoa- 
cem.  That  error  corrected,  and  all  the  reiMh 
ing  of  the  committee!  falls  to  the  ground.  Ix 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extaMk 
to  all  controve4  sies  \  o  which  the  United  Stita 
are  party ;  and  the  >riginal  jurisdictkui  of  tk 
Supreme  Court  ext<  nds  to  all  cases  to  wUck 
a  State  is  a  party.  iThis  brings  the  case  hui^ 
up  at  once  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Se- 
preme  Court,  withoqt  waiting  for  the  oonfieat « 
Texas,  or  waiting  for  New  Mexico  to  gnnr  op 
into  a  State,  so  as  to  have  a  suit  between  tvo 
States ;  and  so  there  is  no  danger  of  oollisioa 
as  the  committee  suppose,  and  make  an  apt 
ment  for  their  bill,  in  the  danger  there  is  to 
New  Mexico  fh>m  this  apprehended  ooUisifla 
If  any  takes  place  it  will  be  a  ooUiuoii  with  thi 
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United  States,  to  whom  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico  helongs;  aad  she  will  know  how  to 
prevent  this  collision,  first,  hj  offisring  what  is 
not  only  just,  but  generous  to  Texas ;  and  next, 
in  defending  her  territory  from  inyajpon,  and 
her  people  from  violence. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  thrusting  Texas, 
with  all  her  multifiirious  questions,  into  the  Ca- 
lifornia bill ;  and,  reduced  to  their  essence,  they 
argue  thus :  Utah  must  go  in,  because  she  binds 
upon  Calfomia;  New  Mexico  must  go  in,  be- 
cause she  binds  upon  Utah;  and  Texas  must 
go  in,  because  she  binds  upon  New  Mexico. 
And  thus  poor  California  is  crammed  and  gorged 
until  she  is  about  in  the  condition  that  Jonah 
would  haye  been  la,  if  he  had  swallowed  the 
whale,  instead  of  the  whale  swallowing  him. 
This  opens  a  new  chapter  in  legislative  ratio- 
cination. It  substitutes  contiguity  of  territory 
fbr  congruity  of  matter,  and  makes  geographical 
affinities  the  rule  of  legislative  conjunctions. 
Upon  that  principle  the  committee  might  have 
gone  on,  cramming  other  bills  into  the  California 
bill,  all  over  the  United  States ;  for  all  our  ter- 
ritory is  binding  in  some  one  part  upon  another. 
Upon  that  principle,  the  District  of  Columbia 
slave  trade  suppression  bill  might  have  been 
interjected;  for,  though  not  actually  binding 
upon  Texas,  yet  it  binds  upon  land  that  binds 
upon  land  that  does  bind  upon  her.  So  of  the 
fbgiUve  slave  bilL  For,  let  the  fugacious  slave 
run  as  far  as  he  may,  he  must  still  be  on  land ; 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  territorial  contiguity 
may  be  established  which  justifies  the  legisli^ 
live  conjunction. 

Mr.  President,  the  moralist  informs  us  that 
there  are  some  subjects  too  light  for  reason — 
too  grave  for  ridicule;  and  in  such  cases  the 
mere  moralist  may  laugh  or  cry,  as  he  deems 
best.  But  not  so  with  the  legislator — his 
business  is  not  laughing  or  crying.  Whimper- 
ing, or  simpering,  is  not  his  mission.  Work  is 
his  vocation,  and  gravity  his  vein ;  and  in  that 
vein  I  proceed  to  consider  this  interjection  of 
Texas,  with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  into 
the  bowels  of  the  California  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Texas  bill  is  a  com- 
pact, depending  for  its  validity  on  the  consent 
of  Texas,  and  is  put  into  the  California  bill  as 
part  of  a  compromise  and  general  setUoment  of 
all  the  slavery  questions ;  and,  of  course,  the 
whole  must  stand  together,  or  fidl  together. 
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_§tftte ;  and,  therefore,  Texas  should  not  have  a 
veto  upon  the  admission  of  Cahfomia.  In  the 
next  place,  Texas  presents  a  great  many  serious 
questions  of  her  own— some  of  them  depending 
upon  a  compact  already  existing  with  the  United 
States,  many  of  them  concerning  the  United 
States,  one  conoenung  New  Mexico,  but  no  one 
reaching  to  California.  She  has  a  question  of 
boundary  nominally  with  New  Mexico^  in  reality 
with  the  United  Sutes,  as  the  owner  of  New 
Mexico ;  and  that  might  be  a  reason  for  joining 
her  in  a  bill,  so  fiir  as  that  boundary  is  con* 
cemed,  with  New  Mexico ;  but  it  can  be  no 
reason  for  joining  her  to  California.  The 
western  boundary  of  Texas  is  the  point  of  col- 
lision with  New  Mexico ;  and  this  plan  of  the 
committee,  instead  of  proposing  a  suitable 
boundary  between  them  adapted  to  localities, 
or  leaving  to  each  its  actual  possessions,  disturb- 
ing no  interest,  until  the  decision  of  title  upon 
the  universal  principle  of  %Ui  possidetis  ;  instead 
of  these  obvious  and  natural  remedies,  the  i^aa 
of  the  committee  cuts  deep  into  the  actual  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  in  New  Mexico — 
rousing  the  question  which  .the  committee  pro- 
fesses to  avoid,  the  question  of  extending  slavery, 
and  so  disturbing  the  whole  United  States. 

And  here  I  must  insist  on  the  error  of  the 
committee  in  constitutional  and  municipal  law, 
before  I  point  out  their  mistakes  in  geography 
and  history.  They  treat  New  Mexico  as  havii^^^ 
a  controversy  with  Texas — as  being  in  danger 
of  a  collision  with  her — and  that  a  compact 
with  Texas  to  settle  the  boundary  between 
them  is  the  only  way  to  settle  that  controversy 
and  prevent  that  collision.  Now,  all  this  is  a 
mistake.  The  controversy  is  not  with  New 
Mexico,  but  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  it.  Again,  possession  is  title  until  the 
right  is  tried ;  and  the  United  States  having  the 
possession,  may  give  a  government  at  once  ac- 
cording to  the  possession ;  and  then  wait  the 
decision  of  title. 

I  avoid  all  argument  about  right — the  even- 
tual right  of  Texas  to  any  part  of  what  was 
New  Mexico  before  the  existence  of  Texas.  I 
avoid  that  questwxL    Amicable  settlement  of 
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contested  claim,  and  not  adjudication  of  title,  is 
now  my  object  I  need  no  argument  from  anj 
quarter  to  satisfy  me  that  the  Texas  questions 
ought  to  be  settied.  I  happened  to  know  that 
before  Texas  was  annexed,  and  brought  in  bills 
and  made  speeches  for  that  purpose  at  that 
time.  I  brought  in  such  bills  six  jears  ago, 
and  again  at  the  present  session ;  and  whenever 
presented  single,  either  by  myself  or  any  other 
person,  I  shall  be  ready  to  grre  it  a  generous 
consideration ;  but,  as  part  of  the  Oalifbmia  bill, 
I  ?rash  my  hands  of  it. 

I  am  against  disturbing  actual  i>ossession, 
either  that  of  New  Mexico  or  of  Texas ;  and, 
therefore,  am  in  fiivor  of  leaving  to  each  all  its 
population,  and  an  ample  amount  of  compact 
and  homogeneous  territory.  With  this  view, 
all  my  bills  and  plans  for  a  divisional  line  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Texas— whether  of  1844 
or  1850 — ^left  to  each  all  its  settiements,  all  its 
actual  possessions,  all  its  uncontested  daim ;  and 
divided  the  remainder  by  a  line  adapted  to  the 
geography  and  natural  divisions  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  suitable  to  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people  themselves.  This  gave  a 
longitudinal  line  between  them ;  and  the  longi- 
tude of  100  degrees  in  my  bill  of  1844,  and  102 
degrees  in  my  bill  of  1850 — and  both  upon  the 
same  principle  of  leaving  possessions  intact, 
Texas  having  extended  her  settlements  in  the 
mean  time.  The  p^opo(jt;t^  Ijnp  r^  *^'^  ^^^u^^ 
violates  all  these  copditiong     Jt  ^^1^  ^^p^p  i^nH 
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lexico,  such  as  she  held  them  hpforft  Tftvas  had 
existencej  and  so  conforms  to  no  principle  of 
public  policy,  private  right,  territorial  a£Qnity, 
or  local  propriety.  It  begins  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line  above  El 
Paso,  and  thence,  diagonally  and  northeast- 
wardly, to  the  point  where  the  Red  River 
crosses  the  longitude  of  100^.  Norw  this  be- 
ginning, twenty  miles  above  El  Paso,  is  about 
three  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  (near  six 
hundred  by  the  windings  of  the  river)  above 
the  ancient  line  of  New  Mexico;  and  this 
diagonal  line  to  the  Red  River  cuts  about  four 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line  through  the 
ancient  New  Mexican  possessions,  cutting  off 
about  seventy  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory from  New  Mexico,  where  there  is  no 
•lavcry,  and  giving  it  to  Texas  where  there  is. 
This  constitutes  a  more  serious  case  of  tacking 


than  even  that  of  sticking  incongnous  biHi 
together,  and  calls  for  a  most  oonsidente  exami- 
nation of  all  the  circumstances  it  involves.  I 
will  examine  these  drcomstanoes,  first  makiog 
a  statement,  and  then  sustaining  it  bj  proof 

El  Paso,  above  which  the  TexMS  boundary  is 
now  proposed  to  be  placed  by  the  committee,  ii 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  New  Mexicu 
towns,  and  to  which  the  Spaniards  of  New 
Mexico  retreated  in  the  great  Indian  revoh  n 
1G80,  and  made  their  stand,  and  thence  reoorered 
the  whole  province.  It  was  the  residence  of  thi 
lieutenant-governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  most 
southern  town  of  the  province,  as  Taos  was  thi 
most  northern.  Being  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  dividing  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  leaves  it  oat 
of  our  limits,  and  consequently  out  <^  the  preeeBt 
limits  of  New  Mexico ;  bat  New  Mexico  still  a- 
tends  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  the  Paso;  ud 
therefore  this  beginning  line  proposed  hj  the 
committee  cuts  into  the  ancient  poesesdon  of  Nev 
Mexico— a  possession  dating  from  the  j«ar  159L 
That  line  in  its  course  to  the  Red  River,  cots 
the  river  a^d  valley  of  the  Pueroo  (called  Feo« 
in  the  upper  part)  into  two  parts,  leariof  the 
lower  and  laiger  part  to  Texas ;  the  sud  Rio 
Puerco  and  its  valley,  fh>m  head  to  month. 
having  always  been  a  part  of  New  Mexioo,  tnd 
now  in  its  actual  possession.  Putting  togetitf 
.what  is  cut  from  the  Pnereo,  and  from  the  Dd 
Norte  above  and  below  El  Paso,  and  it  wodd 
amount  to  about  seventy  thousand  square  miks, 
to  be  taken  by  the  committee's  line  from  its  pre- 
sent and  ancient  possessor,  and  transfened  to  a 
new  didmant.  This  is  what  the  new  line  voold 
do,  and  in  doing  it  would  raise  the  question  of  tbe 
extension  of  slavery,  and  of  its  existence  at  this 
time,  by  law,  in  New  Mexico  as  a  part  of  Tena 

To  avoid  all  misconception,  I  repeat  whit  I 
have  already  dedared,  that  I  am  not  oocupTiB^ 
myself  with  the  question  of  title  as  it  may  exirt 
and  be  eventually  determined  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas ;  nor  am  I  questioning  the 
power  of  Congress  to  estahlish  any  line  H 
pleases  in  that  quarter  for  the  State  of  Teiii, 
with  the  consent  of  the  State,  and  any  one  it 
pleases  for  the  territoiy  of  New  Mexico  witlioat 
her  consent.  I  am  not  occupying  myself  witk 
the  questions  of  titie  or  power,  but  with  tlis 
question  of  possession  only — and  how  far  tbe 
possession  of  New  Mexico  is  to  be  disturbed,  if 
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disturbed  at  all,  by  the  committee's  line ;  and 
the  effect  of  that  disturbanoe  in  rousmg  the 
slavery  question  in  that  quarter.  In  that  point 
of  yiew  the  fact  of  possession  is  every  thing :  for 
the  possessor  has  a  right  to  what  he  holds  until 
the  question  of  title  is  decided— by  law,  in  a 
question  between  individuals  or  communities  in 
a  land  of  law  and  order— or  by  negotiation  or 
arms  between  independent  Powers.  I  use  the 
phrase,  possession  by  New  Mexico ;  but  it  is 
only  for  brevity,  and  to  give  locaUty  to  the 
term  possession.  New  Mexico  possesses  no 
territory;  she  is  a  territory,  and  belongs  to 
the  United  States ;  and  the  United  States  own 
her  as  she  stood  on  the  day  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  and  cession  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico ;  and  it  is  into  that 
possession  that  I  inquire,  and  all  which  I  assert 
that  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  hold  until 
the  question  of  title  is  decided.  And  to  save 
inquiry  or  doubt,  and  to  show  that  the  commit- 
tee are  totally  mistaken  in  law  in  assuming  the 
consent  of  Texas  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
settlement  of  the  title,  I  say  there  are  three 
ways  to  settle  it ;  the  first  and  best  by  compact, 
as  I  proposed  before  Texas  was  annexed,  and 
again  by  a  bill  of  this  year:  next,  by  a  suit  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  under  that  clause  in  the 
constitution  which  extends  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  to  all  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  that 
other  clause  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court 
original  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party :  the  third  way  is  for  the  United 
States  to  give  a  government  to  New  Mexico  ac- 
cording to  the  territory  she  possessed  when  she 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
three  ways  to  settle  the  question — one  of  them 
totally  dependent  on  the  will  of  Texas — one 
totally  independent  of  her  will — and  one  inde- 
pendent of  her  will  until  she  chooses  to  go  into 
court.  As  to  any  thing  that  Texas  or  New 
Mexico  may  do  in  taking  or  relinquishing  pos- 
session, it  is  all  moonshine.  New  Mexico  is  a 
territory  of  the  United  States.  She  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States;  and  she  cannot 
dispose  Of  herself^  or  any  part  of  herself;  nor 
can  Texas  take  her  or  any  part  of  her.  She 
is  to  stand  as  she  did  the  day  the  United  States 
acquired  her ;  and  to  that  point  all  my  exami- 
nations are  directed. 
And  in  that  point  of  view  it  is  immaterial 


what  are  the  boundaries  of  New  Moxico.  The 
whole  of  the  territory  obtained  from  Mexico^ 
and  not  rightfully  belonging  to  a  State,  belongs 
to  the  United  States ;  and,  as  such,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  attended 
to  accordingly.  But  I  proceed  with  the  posses- 
sion of  New  Mexico,  and  show  that  it  has  been 
actual  and  continuous  from*  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  in  1595  to  the 
present  time.  That  ancient  actual  possession 
has  already  been  shown  at  the  starting  point  of 
the  line— at  El  Paso  del  Norte.  I  will  now 
show  it  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  line  across  the  Pueroo  and  its 
valley,  and  at  some  points  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Del  Norte  below  El  Paso.  And  first,  of 
the  Puerco  River.  It  rises  in  the  latitude  of 
Santa  F^  and  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
only  ten  miles  from  it,  and  running  south,  fidls 
into  the  Rio  del  Norte,  about  three  hundred 
miles  on  a  straight  line  below  El  Paso,  and  has 
a  valley  of  its  own  between  the  mountain  range 
on  the  west,  which  divides  it  fi*om  the  valley  of 
the  Del  Norte,  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  the 
high  arid  table  land  on  the  east  called  £1  Llano 
Estacado — the  Staked  Plain — which  divides  it 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Red  River,  the 
Colorado,  the  Brasos,  and  other  Texian  streams. 
It  is  a  long  river,  its  head  being  in  the  latitude 
of  Nashville— its  mouth  ^a  degree  and  a  half 
south  of  New  Orleans.  It  washes  the  base  of 
the  high  table  land,  and  receives  no  affluents, 
and  has  no  valley  on  that  side ;  on  the  west  it 
has  a  valley,  and  many  bold  affluents,  coming 
down  from  the  mountain  range  (the  Sierra  Ob- 
scura,  the  Sierra  Blanca,  and  the  Sierra  de  los 
Organos),  which  divides  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  upper  Del  Norte.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
length,  being  a  thousand  miles,  following  its 
windings — ^from  its  course,  which  is  north  and 
south — ^fi*om  the  quality  of  its  water,  derived 
firom  high  mountains — from  its  valley,  timbered 
and  grassy,  part  prairie,  good  for  cultivation,  for 
pasturage,  and  salt.  It  has  two  climates,  cold 
in  the  north  from  its  altitude  (seven  thousand 
feet) — mild  in  the  south  from  its  great  descent^ 
not  less  than  five  thousand  feet,  and  with  a 
general  amelioration  of  climate  over  the  valley 
of  the  Del  Norte  from  its  openness  on  the  east^ 
and  mountain  shelter  on  the  west.  It  is  a  river 
of  New  Mexico,  and  is  so  classified  in  geogra- 
phy.   It  is  an  old  possession  of  New  Mexico, 
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ftnd  the  most  yaluable  part  of  it,  and  has  manj 
of  her  towns  and  yillageB  upon  it  Las  Vegas, 
Gallmas,  Tecolote  Abijo,  Guesta,  Pecos,  San 
AGgael,  Anton  Chico,  SaUnas,  Gran  Qniyira,  are 
aQ  upon  it  Some  of  these  towns  date  their 
origin  as  far  back  as  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Taos  Indians,  about  the  year  1600 ;  and  some 
haye  an  historical  interest,  and  a  special  relation 
to  the  question  of  title  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Pecos  is  the  old  Tillage  of  the  Indians 
of  that  name,  fiunous  for  the  sacred  fire  so  long 
kept  burning  there  for  the  return  of  Montezuma. 
Gran  Quirira  was  a  considerable  mining  town 
imder  the  Spaniards  before  the  jear  1680,  when 
it  was  broken  up  in  the  great  Indian  revolt  of 
that  year. 

San  Miguel,  twenty  miles  fh>m  Santa  F6,  is 
the  place  where  the  Texian  expedition,  under 
Colonel  Cooke,  were  taken  prisoners  in  1841. 

To  all  these  eyidences  of  New  Mexican  pos- 
session of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  its  yalley,  is  to 
be  added  the  further  evidence  resulting  firom 
acts  of  ownership  in  grants  of  land  made  upon 
its  upper  part,  as  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  superior 
Spanish  authorities  before  the  revolution,  and 
by  the  Mexican  local  authorities  since.  The 
lower  half  was  ungranted,  and  leaves  much 
vacant  land,  and  the  best  in  the  country,  to  the 
United  States. 

The  great  pastoral  lands  of  New  Mexico  are 
in  the  valley  of  the  Puerco,  where  milUons  of 
sheep  were  formerly  pastured,  now  reduced  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand  by  the  depreda- 
tion of  the  Indians.  The  New  Mexican  inhab- 
itants of  the  Del  Norte  send  their  flocks  there 
to  be  herded  by  shepherds,  on  shares ;  and  in 
this  way,  and  by  taking  their  salt  there,  and  in 
addition  to  their  towns  and  settlements,  and 
grants  of  lands,  the  New  Mexicans  have  had 
possession  of  the  Puerco  and  its  valley  since  the 
year  1600 — that  is  to  say,  for  about  one  hun- 


having  a  population  of  some  four  thoonad 
souls,  once  a  town  of  New  Biscaj,  now  of  Xev 
Mexico,  and  now  the  property  of  the  United 
States  by  avulsion.  It  is  an  island ;  and  the 
main  river,  formerly  on  the  north  and  now  m 
the  south  of  the  island,  leaves  It  in  New  Mexica 
When  Pike  went  through  it,  it  wms  the  idor 
northern  town,  and  the  frontier  garrison  of 
New  Biscay ;  and  there  the  then  lieutenant-gor- 
emor  of  New  Mexico,  who  h^d  escorted  him 
from  £1  Paso,  turned  him  oyer  to  the  authoritiel 
of  a  new  province.  It  is  now  the  most  southen 
town  of  New  Mexico,  without  having  chaqged 
its  place,  but  the  river  which  disappeared  from 
its  channel  in  that  pUce,  in  1752,  has  nov 
changed  it  to  the  south  of  the  island. 
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dred  years  before  the  shipwreck  of  La  Salle,  injMid 
the  bay  of  San  Bernardo,  revealed  the  name  of 
Texas  to  Europe  and  America. 

These  are  the  actual  possessions  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  Rio  Puerco.  On  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  as  cut  off  by  the  committee's  bill,  there 
are,  the  little  town  of  Frontera,  ten  miles  above 
£1  Paso,  a  town  begun  opposite  El  Paso,  San 
Eleazario,  twenty  miles  below,  and  some  houses 
lower  down  opposite  El  Presidio  del  Norte.  Of 
all  these,  San  Eleazario  is  the  most  considerable, 


argument  of  title  has  often  been  introduced  into 
this  question ;  and  a  letter  fW>m  President  Pblk. 
through  Secretary  Buchanan,  has  often  been 
read  on  the  Texian  side.  Now,  what  I  haie  (o 
say  of  that  letter,  so  firequentlj  referred  to.  ind 
considered  so  conclusive,  is  this :  that,  howcrer 
potent  it  may  have  been  in  inducing  annexatka, 
or  how  much  soever  it  may  be  entitled  to  ooa 
sideration  in  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
Texas  for  her  Mexican  claim,  yet  as  an  erideooe 
of  title,  I  should  pay  no  more  regard  to  it  tfau 
to  a  chapter  from  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Congress  and  the  jodidarf 
are  the  authorities  to  decide  such  dauiu  U 
titles,  and  not  Presidents  and  secretaries. 

I  rest  upon  the  position,  then,  that  the  Bit 
Puerco,  and  its  valley,  is  and  was  It  New  Mexi- 
can possession,  as  well  as  the  left  bank  of  the 
Del  Norte,  from  above  El  Paso  to  below  the 

MLnnnt  ^ti  Alst^rhpA  withnij^  ^ising  the  docMfc- 

'l"*^tfi?^ii^T^  °^  '^"^  extension  of  slaagj 
^         Hi.  of  t 


_  the  PTMent  ]^  ^^ic4m>r>  ^\ 

ftl^eiy  in   ^1    New   MftTiro   t^sA    ^  i}^^  Ria 

rande,  as  a  pMt  of  7?^*^     These  are  the 


questions  which  the  proposed  line  of  the  com- 
mittee raise,  and  force  us  to  face.  They  are  not 
questions  of  my  seeking,  but  I  shall  not  aroid 
them.  It  is  not  a  new  question  with  me,  this 
extension  of  slaveiy  in  that  quarter.  I  met  it 
in  1844,  before  the  annexation  of  Texas.  On 
th  10th  day  of  June,  of  that  year,  and  as  ptft 
of  a  bill  for  a  compact  with  Texas^  and  to  settie 
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all  questions  with  her — ^the  Tery  ones  which 
now  perplex  us — hefore  she  was  annexed,  I  pro- 
posed, as  article  V.  in  the  projected  compact: 

"  Art.  y.  ^*  The  existence  of  sIEyery  to  be 
for  ever  proliibited  in  that  part  of  the  annexed 
territory  which  lies  west  of  tho  hundredth  de- 
gree of  lonmtude  west  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich." 

This  is  what  I  proposed  six  years  ago,  and  as 
one  in  a  series  of  propositions  to  be  offered  to 
Texas  and  Mexico  for  settling  all  questions 
growing  out  of  the  projected  annexation  beforo- 
hand.  Tbej  were  not  adopted.  Immediate  an- 
nexation, without  regard  to  consequences,  was 
the  ciy ;  and  all  temperate  counsels  were  set 
down  to  British  traitors,  abolitionists,  and  whigs. 
Well !  we  haye  to  regard  consequences  now — 
eereral  consequences :  one  of  yrhich  is  this  large 
extension  of  slayerj,  which  the  report  and  con- 
glomerate, bills  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen 
force  us  to  face.  I  did  so  six  years  ago,  and 
heard  no  outbreak  against  my  opinions  then. 
But  my  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slayery 
dates  further  back  than  1844 — forty  years  fur- 
ther back ;  and  as  this  is  a  suitable  time  for  a 
general  declaration,  and  a  sort  of  general  con- 
science deliyery,  I  will  say  that  my  opposition 
to  it  dates  from  1804,  when  I  was  a  student  at 
law  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  studied  the 
subject  of  African  slayeiy  in  an  American  book 
— a  Virginia  book — Tucker's  edition  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries.  And  here  it  is  (holding 
up  a  yolume  and  reading  from  the  title-page) : 
^^  Blackstone^s  Covimentariety  with  notes  of 
reference  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia^  in  five  voir 
umes,  with  an  appendix  to  each  volume  con- 
taining short  tractSj  as  appeared  necessary  to 
form  a  connected  view  of  the  laws  of  Virginia 
as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union,  By  St. 
George  Thicker.  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  William  and  Mary,  and  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  General  Court  in  Virginia?^ 
In  this  American  book — this  Virginia  edition 
of  an  English  work — I  found  my  principles  r 
the  subject  of  slaveiy.  Among  the  short  tn*^ 
in  the  appendices,  is  one  of  fifty  pages  ir^^ 
appendix  to  the  first  yolume,  second  part,  i 
treats  of  the  subject  of  African  slayery  ii"^"*^ 
United  States,  with  a  total  condemnation  of^} 
institution,  and  a  plan  for  its  extinction  in  \^ 


ginia.  In  that  work — in  that  school — ^that  old 
Virpnia  school  which  I  was  taught  to  reverence 
— ^I  found  my  prindples  on  slavery :  and  adhere 
to  them.  I  concur  in  the  whole  essay,  except 
the  remedy — gradual  emancipation— and  find  in 
that  remedy  the  danger  which  the  wise  men  of 
Virginia  then  saw  and  dreaded,  but  resolved  to 
encounter,  because  it  was  to  become  worse  with 
time :  the  danger  to  both  races  from  so  large  an 
emancipation.  The  men  of  that  day  were  not 
enthusiasts  or  fanatics:  they  were  statesmen 
and  philosophers.  They  knew  that  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  black  slave  was  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion between  master  and  slave— not  a  question 
of  property  merely — but  a  question  of  white 
and  black — ^between  races;  and  what  was  to  be 
the  consequence  to  each  race  fh>m  alarge eman- 
cipation.* And  there  the  wisdom,  not  the 
philanthropy,  of  Virginia  balked  fifty  years  ago ; 
there  the  wisdom  of  America  balks  now.  And 
_here  I  find  the  Unreat  Q>y^>A»mn  ^c  f Ka  Ay^imi|w^ 
of  slavery — ^to  planting  it  in  new  regions  where 


it  does  not  ^^yf  ft-r»a»_h^|n^T^g  ^^  nr^  (,h^ 

who  have  it  iy>t.  The  incurability  of  the  evil 
is  the  greatest  objection  to  the  extension  of 
slavery.  It  is  wrong  for  the  legjfila*^*'  ♦^  \^ii\^ 
an  evil  which  can  be  c\^re<^ ;  hownmch  m(KCe  tfi.. 
inflict  one  that  is  incurable,  and  against  tbft.will 
of  thej)eof^7  ^r^^  "^  i(\  fni^nffi  it  fnr  fTi^T '  I 
quarrel  with  no  one  for  supposing  slavery  a 
blessing :  I  deem  it  an  evil :  and  would  neither 
adopt  it  nor  impose  it  on  others.  Tet  I  am  a 
slaveholder,  and  among  the  few  members  of 
Congress  who  hold  slaves  in  this  District.  The 
Frendi  proverb  tells  us  that  nothing  is  new  but 
what  has  been  forgotten.  So  of  this  objection 
to  a  large  emancipation.  Every  one  sees  now 
that  it  is  a  question  of  races,  involving  conse- 
quences which  go  to  the  destruction  of  one  or 
tiie  other:  it  was  seen  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
wisdom  of  Virginia  balked  at  it  then.  It  seems 
to  be  above  human  vrisdom.  But  there  is  a 
wisdom  above  human !  and  to  that  we  must 
look.  In  the  mean  time,  not  extend  the  eviL 
In  refusing  to   extend   slaveiy  into  theae 

but  only  hung  on ;  but  which  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  odled,  and  without  some  mention 
of  which,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  presentation  of  their  scheme.  The 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  slave  trade  suppression  bill,  are  parti 
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seventy  thousand  squwe  miloi,  I  let  in  oon- 
formity  not  only  to  my  own  long-established  prin- 
ciples, but  also  in  conformity  to  the  long-estab- 
lished practice  of  Congress.  FiTe  times  in  four 
years  did  Congress  refuse  the  prayer  of  Indiana 
for  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  anti-slayeiy 
cUuse  of  the  ordinance  of  '87.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1803,  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  memo- 
rial praying  the  suspension  was  rrferred,  made 
a  report  against  it,  which  was  concurred  in  by 
the  House.    This  is  the  report : 

^  That  the  rapid  population  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  su£Bciently  eyinces,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  the  labor  of  slaves  is  not  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  growth  and  settlement  of 
colonies  in  that  region.  That  this  labor,  demon- 
strably the  dearest  of  any,  can  only  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  products  more 
yaluable  than  any  known  to  that  quarter  of  the 
United  States:  that  the  committee  deem  it 
highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  to  impair  a 
provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  north-western  coun- 
try, and  to  give  strength  and  security  to  that  ex- 
tensive frontier.  In  the  salutary  operation  of 
this  sagacious  and  benevolent  restraint,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  will,  at  no 
yery  distant  day,  find  ample  remuneration  for  a 
temporary  privation  of  labor  and  of  emigra- 
tion." 


This  report  of  Mr.  Randolph  was  in  1803 : 
the  next  year,  March,  1804,  a  different  report, 
on  the  same  prayer,  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  which  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  was  chair- 
man. It  recommended  a  suspension  of  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  for  ten  years :  it  was  not  concur- 
red in  by  the  House.  Two  years  afterwards, 
February,  1806,  a  similar  report,  recommending 
suspension  for  ten  years,  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Qamett,  of  Virginia,  was 
chairman:  it  met  the  same  fate — ^non-concur- 
rence. The  next  year,  1807,  both  Houses  were 
tried.  In  February  of  that  year,  a  committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  Mr.  Parke  was  chair- 
man, reported  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  clause :  the  report  was  not  concur- 

JSSLJK;  vi^^e'lu^TuBfiSr.  oIJWk^Wo  ^"el 
Norte,  as  cut  off  by  the  committee's  bill,  there 
are,  the  little  town  of  Frontera,  ten  miles  above 
El  Paso,  a  town  begun  opposite  El  Paso,  San 
Eleazario,  twenty  miles  below,  and  some  houses 
lower  down  opposite  £1  Presidio  del  Norte.  Of 
all  these,  San  Eleazario  is  the  most  considerable, 


Houses  of  Congress  refbsed  to  admit  em  t 
temporary  extension,  or  rather  le-extenskm  of 
slavery  into  Indiana  territory,  which  had  beei 
before  the  ordinance  of  '87  m  slave  territorj, 
holding  many  slaves  at  Vincennes.  These  fiit 
refusals  to  suspend  the  ordinance  of  ^,  wtn» 
many  confirmations  of  it.  All  the  rest  of  the 
action  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  was  to  tk 
same  effect  or  stronger.  The  Missouri  con- 
promise  line  was  a  curtailment  of  slave  teni- 
tory;  the  Texas  annexation  resolaUons  wcr 
the  same ;  the  ordinance  of  '87  itself  so  (Urn 
confirmed  by  Congress,  was  a  curtaibnent  ol 
slave  territory — in  fact,  its  acttud  abolition;  lor 
it  is  certain  that  slayery  existed  in  hct  in  ^ 
French  settlements  of  the  Xllinois  at  that  time; 
and  that  the  ordinance  terminated  it.  lactedthoi 
in  conformity  to  the  long,  miifonnly  establialied 
policy  of  Congress,  as  well  as  in  confonnity  to 
my  own  principles,  in  refosing  to  rote  the  ei- 
tension  of  slaveiy,  which  the  committee's  Use 
would  inyolve. 
And  hergji  ilAQQ^tP^'P  t/^  mft  fji^f  yt  vi  t*^ 


present  da^y}p»^j[  *^*^  P?'"*^  ^f  the  tnieob 
tion  to  the  tYtr"*^  ^^  nllTf T,  J^Zj^^ 


concern  ^he  pmnlfi  tl  whom  ii.  ia^-i^-hg  ywt 
and  to  whom  it  ii  tefce  an  Ji-roirrv>«hlf  fift— to 
TEe^jSadjOfltfirity !  Mr.  Randolph's  report, 
m  the  case  of  Indiana  took  the  true  ground  It 
looked  to  the  interest  s  of  the  people  f  o  whon 
and  refused  them  an  eril, 
for  it 
This  is  a  conseqneifee  which  the  committee's 
bill  involves,  and  from  which  there  ia  no  escape 
but  in  the  total  rejection  of  their  plan,  and  the 
adoption  of  thpi  Ijnfi  r^irb  T  rr?r"°^  thr  Inngi- 
tudinal  line  of.  102 — which,  corresj^ondiag  Kith 
ancientjdtlfi  tnd  •^^'^^^  P^^'^f'^'fiiT^  f^^r^iA^  ^h» 
iiestion  of  slavery  in  either  country :  whicfa, 


the  slavery  was  to  go 
although  they  begged 


leaving  the  population  of  each  untouched,  dis- 
turbs no  interest,  and  which,  in  splitting  the 
high  sterile  table  land  of  the  Staked  Plain,  con- 
forms to  the  natural  division  of  the  country,  and 
J^ves  to  each  a  natural  frontier,  and  an  ample 
q^^nt  of  compact  and  homogeneous  territory. 
^l^gjjTexas  is  left  all  the  territory  drained  by  all 
exter^^^^  which  have  their  mouths  within  her 
Ij^  ]S,  whether  those  mouths  are  in  tlie  Golf 
f.^  Mexico,  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Rio  Grande : 
^  New  Mexico  is  lefl  the  whole  course  of  the 
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Bio  Pnereo  and  all  its  yalley :  and  which,  added 
to  the  valley  of  the  Del  Norte,  will  make 
State  of  the  first  class  in  point  of  territory,  sus- 
ceptible of  large  popalation  and  wealth,  and  in 
a  compact  form,  capable  of  defence  agamst  In- 
dians. I  The  Staked  Plain  is  the  natural  fk'ontier 
of  both  countries.  It  is  a  diyiding  wall  between 
systems  of  waters  and  systems  of  countries.  It 
is  a  high,  sterile  plain,  some  sixty  miles  wide 
upon  some  five  hundred  long,  running  north 
and  south,  its  western  dedivity  abrupt,  and 
washed  by  the  Pueroo  at  its  base :  its  eastern 
broken  into  chasms — caflones — ^fVom  which  issue 
the  myriad  of  little  streams  which,  flowing  to- 
wards the  rising  sun,  form  the  great  rivers — 
Bed  River,  Brasos,  Colorado,  Nueces,  which  find 
their  outlet  in  the  Mississippi  or  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  a  salient  feature  in  North  Amer- 
ican geography — a  table  of  land  sixty  miles 
wide,  five  hundred  long,  and  some  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — and  sterile,  level, 
without  a  shrub,  a  plant,  or  grass,  and  present- 
ing to  the  traveller  a  horizon  of  its  own  like 
the  ocean.  Without  a  landmark  to  guide  the 
steps  of  the  traveller  across  it^  the  early  hunters 
and  herdsmen  of  New  Mexico  staked  their 
course  across  it,  and  hence  its  mime,  El  lAano 
Ettacado — the  Staked  Plain.  It  is  a  natural 
frontier  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas ;  and 
for  such  a  line,  .quieting  all  questions  between 
them,  all  with  the  United  States,  yielding  near 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory 
to  the  United  States,  and  putting  into  her  hands 
the  means  of  populating  and  defending  New 
Mexico  by  giving  lands  to  settlers  and  defend- 
ers— ^I  am  ready  to  vote  the  fifteen  millions 
which  my  bill  fairly  and  openly  proposes.  For 
the  line  in  this  bill  I  would  not  give  a  copper. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  I  would 
give  fifteen  millions  for  the  territory  in  dispute 
between  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  That  disputed 
territory  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  Texian 
cession  would  be.  It  would  embrace  four  de- 
grees of  latitude  on  the  north  of  Texas,  and  a 
front  of  a  thousand  miles  on  the  Arkansas,  and 
would  give  to  the  United  States  territory  indis- 
pensable to  her — to  the  population  and  defence 
both  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  in  front  of  both 
which  this  part  of  Texas  lies. 

The  committee,  in  their  report,  and  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Clay],  in  his  speech, 
axe^Apressive  in  their  rej 


of  givmfi;  jrAVftrnypAnfn  fn  Waur   \r4>^<v^  »nA   fly 

ftlrMnMrnngTiart^fCftlifopiio-    Tjni^^eminall 


emments^  and  thr jjgtiT  nf  finngrenn  to  give 

TEi^^  But  ^^«  KiUifl.  ntxf   iha  nf  jr  f n  ^p  it. 

These  governments  are  balked  by  being  put  into 
this  bilL  They  not  only  impede  California,  but 
themselves.  The  conjunction  is  an  injury  to 
both.  They  mutually  delay  and  endanger  each 
other.  And  it  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  the 
conjunction  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  a 
government  for  New  Mexico  requires  the  pre- 
vious settlement  of  her  eastern  boundary  with 
Texas.  That  is  no  argument  for  tacking  Texas, 
with  all  her  multifarious  questions,  even  to  New 
Mexico,  much  less  to  California.  It  is  indeed 
very  desirable  to  settle  that  boundary,  and  to 
settle  it  at  once,  and  for  ever ;  but  it  is  not  an 
indispensability  to  the  creation  of  a  government 
for  New  Mexico.  We  have  a  right  to  a  gov- 
ernment according  to  her  possession ;  and  that 
we  can  give  her,  to  continue  till  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.  The  uti  possidetis — as  you 
possess — is  the  principle  to  govern  our  legisla- 
tion— ^the  principle  which  gives  the  possessor  a 
right  to  the  possession  until  the  question  of 
title  is  decided.  This  principle  is  the  same  both 
in  national  and  municipal  law — both  in  the  case 
of  citizens  or  communities  of  the  same  govern- 
ment and  between  independent  nations.  The 
mode  of  decision  only  is  different.  Between  inde- 
pendent nations  it  is  done  by  negotiation  or  by 
arms :  between  citizens  or  communities  of  the 
same  government,  it  is  done  by  law.  Independ- 
ent nations  may  invade  and  fight  each  other  for 
a  boundary:  citizens  or  communities  of  the 
same  government  cannot.  And  the  party  that 
shall  attempt  it  commits  a  violation  of  law  and 
order ;  and  the  government  which  permits  sudi 
violation  is  derelict  of  its  duty. 

I  have  now  examined,  so  far  as  I  propose  to 
do  it  on  a  motion  for  indefinite  postponement, 
the  three  bills  which  the  committee  have  tacked 
together — the  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  bills.  There  are  two  other  bills  which  I 
have  not  mentioned,  because  they  are  not  tacked, 
but  only  hung  on ;  but  which  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  called,  and  without  some  mention 
of  which,  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  presentation  of  their  scheme.  The 
fugitive  slave  recovery  bill,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  slave  trade  suppression  bill,  are  parti 
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of  the  system  of  measnres  which  the  oommittee 

propose,  and  which,  taken  together,  are  to  con- 1  ♦^t  hr^*"^  nmili    The  senator  firom  KtataAj 

chairman  of  this  committee  of  m  baker^  don 
and  the  illustrionB  progenitor  of  that  camak 
tee,  alts  on  that  ridge-p(^  It  ia  a  most  end 
cal  pomtion,  and  reqnirea  m  moat  nice  wdjti^ 
ment  of  balance  to  preserro  the  equilibriiai- 
to  keep  the  weight  from  fklling  on  one  sidec 
the  other — something  like  that  of  the  Bomi 
emperor,  in  his  i^iotlieoeiSy  who  was  reqaini 
to  fix  himself  ezactlj  in  the  nuddle  cf  lb 
heavens  when  he  went  np  among  the  god%  krt, 
bj  leaning  <m  one  aide  or  the  otbo',  he  ma^ 
orerset  the  nniyerse : 


sUtute  a  compromise,  and  to  terminate  for  erer 
and  most  firatemally  all  the  dissensions  of  the 
slavery  agitation  in  the  United  States.  They 
apply  to  two  out  of  the  five  gaping  wounds 
which  the  senator  fh>m  Kentucky  enamerated 
on  the  five  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  and  for  heal- 
ing up  all  which  at  once  he  had  provided  one 
large  plaster,  big  enough  to  cover  all,  and  effica- 
cious enough  to  cure  all ;  while  the  Premdent 
only  proposed  to  cure  one,  and  that  with  fc|y±lA 
plaster,  and  it  of  no  efficacy.  I  do  not  propose 
to  examine  these  two  attendant  or  sequacious 
bills,  which  dangle  at  the  tail  of  the  other  three. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  committee's  labor— five 
?1d  bills  gathered  up  ftom  our  table,  tacked  to- 
gether, and  christened  a  compromise  I  Now 
compromise  is  a  pretty  phrase  at  all  times,  and 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  when  there  happens  to 
be  any  parties  to  make  it,  any  authority  to  en- 
force It,  any  penalties  for  breaking  it,  or  any 
thing  to  be  compromised.  The  compromises 
of  the  constitution  are  of  that  kind ;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  in  court,  and  en- 
tered of  record,  are  of  that  kind;  and  they 
stand.  Compromises  made  by  individuals  on 
claims  to  property  are  likewise  of  that  charac- 
ter ;  and  they  stand.  I  respect  all  such  com- 
promises. ^But  where  there  happegg  tP  R 
nothinjg^  to  be  compromi^^  1^9  P^'^y?  t?  !irHfi 
"a  compromiKc^  no  power  to  enforce  i<jg  d^  pfinftj- 


fy  for  \fn  hroArh^  flft  o>^lijp^|ion  nj^  yjv  one-^ot 


**Prtii  not  too  moeh  on  Mij  part  tlieiplMn^ 
Htfd  WW*  tbo  taik  thj  wdfht  dlTlM  to  k«rl 
Cer  the  mid  orb  mora  oqaal  ahalt  tboa  rta^ 
And  with  •  Joftar  bolMieo  fix  tbo  ikte.*— Lucak 

peoocrnize  no  snch 


u  or  a  fod.  sitting  upon  it^  to  keep  the  hk 

an^  f^yftii.     T  Ininw  no  Xnrtlt^  mnA   T  fciwwr  t 

South;  and  I  repulse  and  repudiate,  as  athiaf 
to  be  for  ever  condenmed,  thia  first  attfln]itti 
establish  geogn^hical  parties  in  this  chaabo^ 
by  creating  a  committee  formed  upon  that  pria* 
ciple.  In  the  next  place,  there  ia  nft  rair*^ 
for  any  such  compromise — no  authoyi^  V>  gy- 
force  it-'-pftnfl  to  punish  it-q  Yi^)n»;r«  intk 
third  placey  thara  i«  nothw^y  *^  Ko  |>^pp|y|p.iil 


even  its  makers— to  observe  it^  Mid  jvhgftjia 
two  hnn^m  b<^'"gfl  <^n  1C^  «K/^"»  ^♦a  w»n«wi;«^ 
then  a  compromise  becomes  iyj^jous^.^d_Pfiar 
.^ferQUB-  I  have  no  respect  for  it,  and  eschew 
it.  It  cannot  stand,  and  will  fall ;  and  in  its 
fikll  will  raise  up  more  iUs  than  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  And  of  this  character  I  deem  this  far- 
rago of  incongruous  matter  to  be,  which  has 
been  gathered  up  and  stuck  together,  and  of- 
fered to  us  "all  or  none,"  like  "fifty-four  forty." 
It  has  none  of  the  requisites  of  a  compromise, 
and  the  name  cannot  make  it  so. 

Jn  the  first  j)lace,  there  are  noji^rtiefLtP 
make  a  compromise.  We  are  not  in  conven- 
tion, but  in  Congress ;  and  I  do  not  admit  a 


geographical  division  of  parties  in  ffiis  chamber, 

althou^lTthe^ommittee  of  Thirteen  waa formed  |  fact  itself  is  to  me  i^pocryphaL 

^on  that  principle::7^ix  from  the  fifiufe  half 

a  dozen  from  th^  yorthjJUMJ  ona  ft^^  ♦>«*  >^r- 


A  compromise  is  a  concession,  a  mutual  oooeei- 
sion  of  contested  claims  between  two  paitiea 
I  know  of  nothing  to  be  conceded  on  the  ptft 
of  the  slaveholding  States  in  regard  to  tfadr 
slave  property.  Their  rights  are  indepoidat 
of  the  federal  government,  and  admitted  in  tk 
constitution — a  right  to  hold  their  slaref  of 
property,  a  right  to  pursue  and  recover  thai 
as  property,  a  right  to  it  as  a  poliiical  eUmatt 
in  the  weight  of  these  States,  by  making  tm 
count  three  in  the  national  representitxiL 
These  are  our  rights  by  an  instrument  w\eA 
we  are  bound  to  respect,  and  I  will  coooedi 
none  of  them,  nor  purchase  any  of  them.  I 
never  purchase  as  a  concession  what  I  hold  as  t 
right,  nor  accept  an  inferior  title  when  I  al- 
ready hold  the  highest  Even  if  this  congetiei 
of  bills  was  a  compromise,  in  fact,  I  should  bt 
opposed  to  it  for  the  reasons  stated.     But  tht 

What  is  it  but 
the  case  of  five  old  bills  introduced  by  diffierest 
members  as  common   k^islatiTa 
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imofjtki  up  by  the  senator  from  Kentaeky,  and 
his  committee,  Imndled  together,  and  then 
csUed  a  oompromise !  Now,  this  mystifies  me. 
The  same  bills  were  ordhiary  legisUition  in  the 
hands  of  their  authors;  they  become  a  sacred 
oompromise  in  the  hands  of  their  new  poeses- 

aors.     Th<yReyp<^inhftnfnn«<v«nntMlawn; 

^Y  become  a  national  panar^  m  a  compro- 
jjitti  The  difference  seems  to  be  in  the  change 
of  name.  The  poet  tells  us  that  a  rose  will 
anell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name.  That  may 
be  true  of  roses,  but  not  of  compromises.  In 
the  case  of  the  compromise,  the  whole  smell 
is  in  the  name;  and  here  is  the  proofl    The 

f>r  <y^p  TllinAia  (Mr  Tl/mylit«)  Kmnylit  in 

_  __  of  these  bil1«^  ft^y  fiinittfij  TT  r**^" 
"The  senator  from  Viryipia  (Mr.  Mason)  byyught 
jg  «"^^hrr  nf  thtm    ■!  tmfU  in  thtt     Thr 


^Mpyfnr  fmm  MiWOTHi  ^^^  ^^^  ipeaks  to  the 
g^H^fA  hrtf^^gbt  in  tht  fifth ■ffiVfn^  n^  nmoii 
^OBt.lt  The  olfactory  nerve  of  the  nation 
never  scented  their  existence.  But  no  sooner 
are  they  jumbled  together,  and  called  a  com- 
promise, than  the  nation  is  filled  with  their  per- 
fbme.  People  smell  it  all  oyer  the  land,  and, 
like  the  inhalers  of  certain  drugs,  become  firan- 
tic  for  the  thing.  This  mystifies  me ;  and  the 
nearest  that  I  can  come  to  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  in  the  case  of  the  two  Dr.  Town- 
■ends  and  their  sarsaparilla  root.  They  both 
extract  from  the  same  root,  but  the  extract  is  a 
totally  different  article  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
doctors.  Produced  by  one  it  is  the  universal 
panacea :  by  the  other,  it  is  of  no  account,  and 
little  less  than  poison.  Here  is  what  the  old 
doctor  says  of  this  strange  difference : 

'^We  wish  it  understood,  because  it  is  the 
absolute  truth,  that  S.  P.  Townsend's  article 
and  Old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend's  sarsaparilla  are 
heaven-wide  apart,  and  infinitely  dissimilar ; 
tiiat  they  are  unlike  in  every  particular,  having 
not  one  single  thing  in  common." 

And  accounts  for  the  difference  thus : 

**  The  sarsaparilla  root,  it  is  well  known  to 
medical  men,  contains  many  medicinal  proper- 
ties, and  some  properties  which  are  inert  or 
useless,  and  others  which,  if  retained  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  use,  produce  fermentation  ana  acid, 
which  is  injunous  to  the  system.  Some  of  the 
properties  of  sarsaparilla  are  so  volatile  that 
they  entirely  evaporate,  and  are  lost  in  the  pre- 
paration, if  they  are  not  preserved  by  a  scien- 
tific process,  known  only  to  the  experienced 


in  its  manufacture.  Moreover,  those  voUUile 
frindpUSj  which  fly  (^  in  yi^r,  or  as  an  ex- 
haUtion,  under  heat  are  the  vei^  essential  medr 
iccU  properties  of  tne  root^  which  give  to  it  all 
its  value.'' 

Now,  all  this  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  me. 
I  understand  it  exactly.  It  shows  me  precise- 
ly how  the  same  root  is  either  to  be  a  poison  or 
a  medicine,  as  it  happens  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  or  the  young  doctor.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  these  lulls.  To  me  it  looks  like  a 
clue  to  the  mystery ;  but  I  decide  nothing,  and 
wait  patiently  for  the  solution  which  the  sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  may  give  when  he  comes  to 
answer  this  part  of  my  speedL  The  old  doc- 
tor winds  up  in  requiring  particular  attention 
to  his  name  labelled  on  the  bottle,  to  wit,  ^  Old 
Doctor  Jacob  Townsend,"  and  not  Young  Doc- 
tor Samuel  Townsend.  This  shows  that  there 
is  virtue  in  a  name  when  applied  to  the  extract 
of  sarsaparilla  root ;  and  there  may  be  equal 
virtue  in  it  when  applied  to  a  compromise  bilL 
If  so,  it  may  show  how  these  self-same  bills  are 
of  no  force  or  virtue  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglass),  and  be- 
come omnipotently  efiScacious  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  senator  from  Kentucky. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  grand  committee's 
work — five  old  bills  tacked  together,  and  pre- 
sented as  a  remedy  for  evils  which  haye  no  ex- 
istence, and  required  to  be  accepted  under  a 
penalty — the  poialty  of  being  gazetted  as  ene- 
nues  of  compromise,  and  played  at  by  the  or- 
gans I  The  old  one,  to  be  sure,  is  dreadfully 
out  of  tune — ^the  strings  all  broken,  and  the 
screws  all  loose,  and  discoursing  most  woM 
music,  and  still  requiring  us  to  dance  to  it! 
And  such  dancing  it  would  be !— nothing  but 
turn  round,  cross  over,  set-to,  and  back  out ! 
Sir,  there  was  once  a  musician — ^we  have  all 
read  of  him — ^who  had  power  with  his  lyre  (but 
his  instrument  was  spelt  lyr t) — ^not  only 
over  men,  but  over  wild  beasts  also,  and  even 
over  stones,  which  he  could  make  dance  into 
their  places  when  the  walls  of  Ilion  vrere  built 
But  our  old  oiganist  was  none  of  that  sort,  even 
in  hi9  best  day ;  and  since  the  injury  to  his  in- 
strument in  playing  the  grand  national  sym- 
phony of  the  four  F'h — the  fifty-four  forty  or 
fight — it  is  so  out  of  tune  that  its  music  will  be 
much  more  apt  to  scare  off  tame  men  than  to 
charm  wild  beasts  or  stones. 
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No,  sir!  no  more  slayeiy  oomproinises. 
Stick  to  those  we  have  in  the  constitution,  and 
they  will  be  stuck  to !  Look  at  the  four  votes 
— those  four  on  the  propositions  which  I  sub- 
mitted. No  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States : 
none  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and 
dock-yards :  none  in  the  District  of  Columbia : 
no  interference  with  the  slave  trade  between 
the  States.  These  are  the  votes  given,  on  this 
floor,  and  which  are  above  all  Congress  com- 
promises, because  they  abide  the  compromises 
of  the  constitution. 

The  committee,  besides  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  legislation,  that  of  making  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  propose  another  object 
of  a  different  kind,  that  of  acting  the  part  of  na- 
tional bene&ctors,  and  giving  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  a  miserable  and  distracted  people — tn- 
nuendOj  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
propose  this  object  as  the  grand  result  and 
crowning  mercy  of  their  multifarious  labors. 
The  gravity  with  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  brought  forward  this  object  in 
his  report,  and  the  pathetic  manner  in  which  he 
has  enforced  it  in  his  speech,  and  the  exact  enu- 
meration he  has  made  of  the  public  calamities 
upon  his  fingers'  ends,  preclude  the  idea,  as  I 
have  heretofore  intimated,  of  any  intentional 
joke  to  be  practised  upon  us  by  that  distin- 
guished senator ;  otherwise  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  eminent  senator, 
unbending  from  his  serious  occupations,  had 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  at  our  expense. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  conception  of  this  restora- 
Von  of  peace  and  happiness  is  most  jocose.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  contention  to  be  re- 
conciled, no  distraction  to  be  composed,  no 
misery  to  be  assuaged,  no  lost  harmony  to  be 
restored,  no  lost  happiness  to  be  recovered! 
And,  if  there  was,  the  committee  is  not  the  par- 
ty to  give  us  these  blessings.  Their  example 
and  precept  do  not  agree.  Tlifty  pw^nrh  r^"- 
cord,  and  practise  discord.  They  recommend 
harmony  to  others,  and  disagree  among  them- 
selves. They  propose  the  fraternal  kiss  to  us, 
and  give  themselves  rude  rebuffs.  They  set  us 
a  sad  example.  Scarcely  is  the  healing  report 
read,  and  the  anodyne  bills,  or  pills,  laid  on  our 
kibles,  than  fierce  contention  breaks  out  in  the 
ranks  of  the  committee  itself.  They  attack 
each  other.  They  give  and  take  fierce  licks. 
The  great  peacemaker  himself  fares  badly — 


stuck  all  over  with  anowa,  like  the  man  oo  th 
first  leaf  of  the  almanac  Here,  in  our  presaa^ 
in  the  very  act  of  oonsammsting  the  marrimi 
of  California  with  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Teoi 
the  fugacious  alaves  of  the  States,  and  the  ■»• 
ketable  slaves  of  this  District — in  this  verj  act 
of  consummation,  as  in  a  certain  wedding  te 
of  old,  the  feast  becomes  a  fight — ^tbe  £»tinlt 
combat— and  the  amiahle  guests  pummel  evk 
other. 

When  his  committee  was  formed,  and  hin- 
self  safely  installed  at  the  head  of  it,  conqwnr 
and  padficator,  the  senator  firom  Kentndcj  i^ 
peared  to  be  the  happiest  of  mankind.  We  al 
remember  that  night.  He  seemed  to  achewiik 
pleasure.  It  was  too  great  for  oontinenoa  h 
burst  forth.  In  the  fulness  of  his  j<7,  and^ 
overflowing  of  his  heart,  he  entered  upon  iM 
series  of  congratulations  which  we  all  renoi- 
her  so  well,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  bi 
rather  premature,  and  in  disregard  of  the  afc 
maxim  which  admonishes  the  traveller  nefcrti 
halloo  till  he  is  out  of  the  woods.  I  tfaoaghtM 
then.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  it  on  Stba- 
day  last,  when  I  saw  that  senator,  after  tib 
efforts  to  compose  his  friends,  and  even  renund- 
ing  them  of  what  they  were  "  threatened  "  imfc 
this  day — innuendo,  this  poor  speedi  of  mine- 
gather  up  his  beaver  and  quit  the  chamber,  is  ft 
way  that  seemed  to  say,  the  Lord  have  meitr 
upon  you  all,  for  I  am  done  with  you !  But 
the  senator  was  happy  that  night — suprenelT 
so.  All  his  plans  had  Vacoeeded — Committee 
of  Thirteen  appointed — he  himself  its  cfaainm 
— all  power  put  into  their  hands — their  ova 
hands  untied,  and  the  hands  of  the  Senate  tied 
— and  the  parties  jost  ready  to  be  booad  t»> 
gether  for  ever.  It  was  an  ecstatic  moment  te 
the  senator,  something  like  that  of  the  beroie 
Pirithous  when  he  surveyed  the  prepantiaDS 
for  the  nuptial  feast — saw  the  company  all 
present,  the  lapithsd  on  couches,  the  oentaoit 
on  their  haunches — heard  the  lo  hymen  begin- 
ning to  resound,  and  saw  the  beauteous  Hip- 
podamia,  about  as  beauteous  I  suppose  as  Cafi- 
fomia,  come  '^glittering  like  a  star,"  and  take 
her  stand  on  his  left  hand.  It  was  a  hap|iT 
moment  for  Pirithous !  and  in  the  fulness  of  hii 
feelings  he  might  have  given  vent  to  his  joj  ia 
congratulations  to  all  the  company  precent,  to 
all  the  lapithn  and  to  all  the  centaora,  to  ill 
mankind,  and  to  all  horsekind,  on  the  amfi- 
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oioiiB  erent  But,  oh !  the  deoeitfohieBS  of  hu- 
^  man  felicity.  In  an  instant  the  scene  was 
ll    duuBged !  the  feast  a  fight — the  wedding  festi- 

Ttl  a  mortal  comhat — the  table  itself  snppljring 

*    the  implements  of  war ! 
< 

«  At  first  a  iD«dle7  flight, 
Of  bowls  and  Jsrs  supply  the  fight ; 
f  Oaoe  impIemontB  of  IbMta,  bat  now  of  flite." 

Yon  know  how  it  ended.  The  fight  broke  np 
the  feast.  The  wedding  was  postponed.  And 
.  BO  may  it  be  with  this  attempted  conjimction 
of  Cahfomia  with  the  many  ill-suited  spouses 
which  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  haye  provid- 
ed for  her. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  be  done  with  this 
oomedy  of  errors.  California  is  suffering  for 
want  of  admission.  New  Mexico  is  suffering 
Ibr  want  of  protection.  The  public  business  is 
Buffering  for  want  of  attention.  The  character 
of  Congress  is  suffering  for  want  of  progress  in 
business.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  so  many 
erils ;  and  I  have  made  the  motion  intended  to 
terminate  them,  by  moving  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  this  unmanageable  mass  of  incon- 
gruous bills,  each  an  impediment  to  the  other, 
that  they  may  be  taken  up  one  by  one,  in  their 
proper  order,  to  receive  the  decision  which  their 
respecUve  merits  require. 


at  an  election,  and  was  a  major-general  in  the 
service^  at  the  time  of  his  election.  Palo  Alto^ 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Yista^ 
were  his  titles  to  popular  &vor— backed  by  ir- 
reproachable private  character,  undoubted  pa- 
triotism, and  established  reputation  for  judg- 
ment and  firmness.  His  brief  career  showed 
no  deficiency  of  political  wisdom  for  want  of 
previous  political  training.  He  came  into  the 
administration  at  a  time  of  great  difBculty,  and 
acted  up  to  the  emergency  of  his  position.  The 
slavery  agitation  was  raging ;  the  Southern 
manifesto  had  been  issued :  Califonua,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  were  without  governments :  a 
Southern  Congress  was  in  process  of  being 
called,  the  very  name  of  which  implied  dis- 
union :  a  Southern  convention  was  actually 
called,  and  met^  to  consult  upon  disunion.  He. 
met  the  whole  crisis  firmly,  determined  to  do 
what  was  right  among  all  the  States,  and  to 
maintain  the  Federal  Union  at  all  hazards. 
His  first,  and  only  annual  message,  marked  out 
his  course.  The  admission  of  California  as  a 
State  was  recommended  by  him^  and  would 


avoid    all    gi^estionfl    about    ffUvery.      Tififtyi^ 


Utah  and   New  Mexico  to  ripen  into  State 


governments,  and  then  decide  the  question  for 


themselves,  also  avoided  the  question  in  those 


to  the  Unitfld  5^tAtfi«.     TAXftg  hnA  m  nntu^tt}t>A 

"^undaryon  the  side  of  Ney  M'r^'*^-    ^"Th 


CHAPTER  CXCIII. 

DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  TAYLOa 

He  died  in  the  second  year  of  his  presidency, 
suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  of  violent  fever, 
brought  on  by  long  exposure  to  the  burning 
heat  of  a  fourth  of  July  sun — noted  as  the 
warmest  of  the  season.  He  attended  the  cere- 
monies of  the  day,  sitting  out  the  speeches, 
and  omitting  no  attention  which  he  believed 
the  decorum  of  his  station  required.  It  cost 
him  his  life.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  Fri- 
day :  on  the  Tuesday  following,  he  was  dead — 
the  violent  attack  commencing  soon  after  his 
return  to  the  presidential  mansion.  He  was 
the  first.  President  elected  upon  a  reputation 
purely  military.  He  had  been  in  the  r^^ular 
army  from  early  youth.  Far  firom  having  ever 
azerdsed  dvil  ofiftce.  he  had  never  even  voted 


to  be  settled  by  the  United  Stajea  in  some  leyml 
and  amicable  way— as,  ^^y  r^mj^M^  t^y  TTllrtiliL 
legislation,  or  judidiJ  decision.    Some  ardent 


territories  where  slavery  was  then  extinct  VV*^*^^ 
Ihe  laws  of  the  country  from  which  thev  came 


dent  Taylor  considpw^  tm  gnestinn  tn  ^^  ^TiA 

between  the  United  States  and  New  Mexico. 
and  not  between  ^ftlTT  Mt^'^  ""'^  ^^^'■g  «  g|^|j 


spirits  in  Texas  proposed  to  taEe  possession  of 
one  half  of  New  Mexico,  in  virtue  of  a  naked 
pretension  to  it,  founded  in  their  own  laws  and 
constitution.  President  Taylor  would  have  rg: 
sisted  that  pretension,  and  protected  New  Mezir 
CO  m  IIS  aAflyni  JgUiii  T)66^ession  until  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary  should  have  byen  settled  in  a 


legal  way.    His  death  was  a  public  calamity. 


No  man  oovld  have  been  more  devotfid.  XQ-Jthfl 
"unioy^^  9y  more  9pposed  tP'the'sTaverv  agitation : 
and  his  poaity)n  as  a  Southern  mm^  Mid  n  w|«^yft- 
lyl^i^r— hia  militM^  repw»^finn^  ^^A  hjg  election 
by  a  maiopty  of  the  people  and  of  th^  States- 
would  havft  fy^*"*  ^m  ^  ffffr*^  ^"  the  Bet*^<»fBflBt, 
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these  qniilif^Qiypn*  ftftwM  Imvft  pqjg^^yd.    In  ^at  the  hetd  of  the  gOYemment,  a  ztttiooil  h- 


pomical  dhnrion  he  daaaed  with  the  whig 
party,  bat  nis  aomlnistrataon,  as  fiur  aa  it 
was  applandeg  ty  tne  oemocracy,^ 


mentation  hewailed  his  depftrture  from  liieaad 
power,  and  embalmed  hia  memory  in  the  ifte- 
tions  of  his  oonntry. 
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CHAPTER   OXOIV. 

INAnon&ATION  AND  CABINST  OF  lOL  FILLMOSB. 

WsDNESDAT,  Julj  the  tenth,  witnessed  the  in- 
auguration of  Mr.  Fillmore,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  become  President  by  the 
death  of  President  Taylor.  It  took  place  in  the 
Hall  .of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  con- 
formity to  the  wish  of  the  new  President, 
communicated  in  a  message.  The  constitution 
requires  nothing  of  the  President  elect,  before 
entering  on  the  duties  of  his  station,  except  to 
take  the  oath  of  office,  faithfully  to  txtciUt  his 
dtUiety  and  do  his  best  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  constitution ;  and  that  oath  might 
be  taken  any  where,  and  before  any  magistrate 
haying  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  then 
filed  in  the  department  of  State ;  but  propriety 
and  custom  have  made  it  a  ceremony  to  be  pub- 
licly performed,  and  impressively  conducted. 
A  place  on  the  great  eastern  portico  of  the 
Capitol,  where  tens  of  thousands  could  witness 
it,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  administer  the  oath, 
have  always  been  the  place  and  the  magistrate 
for  this  ceremony,  in  the  case  of  Presidents 
elected  to  the  office — giving  the  utmost  display 
to  it — and  very  suitably,  as  in  such  cases  there 
is  always  a  feeling  of  general  gratification  and 
exultation.  Mr.  Fillmore,  with  great  propriety, 
reduced  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  to  an 
official  act,  impressively  done  in  Congress,  and 


to  be  marked  by  solemnity  without  Joy.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses  attended  1dm— Messrs. 
Soul6,  of  Louisiana,  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate ;  Messrs.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts, 
Morse,  of  Louisiana,  and  Morehead,  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  part  of  the  House ;  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  members  of  the  late 
President's  cabinet.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
venerable  William  Cranch,  appointed  fifty  years 
before,  by  President  John  Adams,  administered 
the  oath  ;  whidi  being  done,  the  President^ 
without  any  inaugural  address,  bowed,  and  re- 
tired ;  and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  new  President  was 
an  immediate  message  to  the  two  Houses,  re- 
commending suitable  measures  to  be  taken  by 
them  for  the  Ameral  of  the  deceased  President — 
saying: 

^^A  great  man  has  fallen  among  us,  and  a 
whole  country  is  called  to  an  occasion  of  unex- 
pected, deep,  and  general  mourning. 

^  I  recommend  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  in  their  discretion 
they  ma^  deem  proper,  to  perform  with  due 
solemnities  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Zaohart 
Tatlor,  late  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  thereby  to  signify  the  great  and  affectionate 
regard  of  the  American  people  for  the  memory 
of  one  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  public 
service;  whose  career  in  arms  has  not  been 
surpassed  in  usefVdness  or  brilliancy  ;  who  has 
been  so  recently  raised  by  the  unsolicited  voice 
of  the  people  to  the  highest  civil  authority  in 
the  government — ^which  he  administered  with 
so  much  honor  and  advantage  to  his  country ; 
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and  by  whose  sudden  death,  so  many  hopes  of 
future  usefulness  have  been  blighted  for  ever. 

^To  you,  senators  and  representatives  of  a 
nation  in  tears,  I  can  say  nothing  which  can  al- 
leviate the  sorrow  with  which  you  are  oppressed. 
I  appeal  to  you  to  aid  me,  under  the  trying  car- 
cumstanoes  which  surround  me,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties,  from  which,  however  much  I  may 
be  oppressea  by  them,  I  dare  not  shrink ;  and 
I  rely  upon  Him,  who  holds  in  his  hands  the 
destinies  of  nations,  to  endow  me  with  the  re- 
quisite strength  for  the  task,  and  to  avert  from 
our  country  the  evils  apprehended  from  the 
heavy  calamity  which  has  be&llen  us. 

<<  I  shall  most  readily  concur  in  whatever 
measures  the  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  may 
suggest,  as  befitting  this  deeply  melancholy 
occasion." 

The  two  Houses  readily  complied  with  this 
recommendation,  and  a  solemn  public  funeral 
was  unanimously  voted,  and  in  due  time,  im- 
pressively performed.  All  the  members  of  the 
late  President's  cabinet  gave  in  their  resigna- 
tions inmiediately,  but  were  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  to  retain  their  places  until  succes- 
sors could  be  appointed ;  which  they  did.  In 
due  time,  the  new  cabinet  was  constituted: 
Daniel  Webster,  of  MassachusettS|  Secretary  of 
State ;  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Charles  M. 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana,  Secretary  at  War  5  Wil- 
liam A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (succeeded  by  John  P.  Kennedy, 
of  Maryland) ;  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Attorney-General ;  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of 
New  York  (succeeded  by  Samuel  D.  Hubbard, 
of  Connecticut). 


CHAPTER    OXOV. 

BEJECnON  OF  MB.  CLAY^  PLAN  OF  00MPB0MI8S. 

The  Committee  of  Thirteen  had  reported  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  plan.  It  was  a  committee 
so  numerous,  almost  a  quarter  of  the  Senate, 
that  its  recommendation  would  seem  to  insure 
the  senatorial  concurrence.  Not  so  the  fact 
The  incongruities  were  too  obvious  and  glaring 
to  admit  of  conjunction.  The  subjects  were  too 
different  to  admit  of  one  vote — ^yea  or  nay — ^upon 
all  of  them  together.    The  injustice  of  mixing  up 


the  admission  of  California,  a  State  which  bid 
rejected  slavery  for  itself  with  all  the  vezatksu 
of  the  slave  question  in  the  territories,  wan  too 
apparent  to  subject  her  to  the  degradation  of 
guch  an  association.    It  was  evident  that  bc 
compromise,  of  any  kind  whatever,  on  the  gob- 
ject  of  slavery,  under  any  one  of  its  aspect! 
separately,  much  less  under  all  put  together, 
could  possibly  be  made.     There  was  do  6|iiht 
of  concession — no  spirit  in  which  there  ooold  be 
giving  and  taking — ^in  which  a  compromise  eooU 
be  made.    Whatever  was  to  be  done,  it  wm 
evident  would  be  done  in  the  ordinary  sfnrit  d 
legislation,  in  which  the  majority  gives  law  to 
the  minority.    The  only  case  in  whidi  there 
was  even  forbearance,  was  in  that  of  r^ecting 
the  Wilmot  proviso.    That  measure  was  rejedsd 
agun  as  heretofore,  and  by 'the  votes  of  tho« 
who  were  opposed  to  extending  slavery  into 
the  territories,  because  it  was  mmecessaiy  ai 
inoperative—irritating  to  the  slave  States  with- 
out benefit  to  the  free  States — a  mere  work  d 
supererogation,  of  which  the  only  fruit  was  to  bt 
discontent.  It  was  rejected,  not  on  the  prindpb 
of  non-intervention— not  on   the  prindi^  of 
leawig  to  the  territories  to  do  as  they  plesaed 
on  the  question ;  but  because  there  had  beet 
intervention !  because  Mexican  law  and  insti- 
tution had  intervened !  had  abolished  slaveiy 
by  law  in  those  dominions !  whidi  law  would 
remain  in  force,  until  repealed  by  Congroa 
All  that  the  opponents  to  the  extension  of  sl^ 
very  had  to  do  then,  was  to  do  nothing.    Aid 
they  did  nothing. 

The  numerous  measures  put  together  in  Ifr. 
Clay's  bill  were  disconnected  and  separalei 
Each  naeasure  received  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent consideration,  and  with  a  result  whiek 
showed  the  injustice  of  the  attempted  conjusD- 
tion.  United,  they  had  received  the  sui^wrt  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee :  separated,  tod 
no  two  were  passed  by  the  same  vote :  and  oolj 
four  members  of  the  whole  grand  committee  that 
voted  alike  on  eadi  of  the  measures. 
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CHAPTER   CXCVI. 

THE  ADMISSION  OP  THE  STATE  OP  CALIPORNIA: 
PROTEST  OF  SOUTHERN  SENATORS :  REMARKS 
UPON  IT  BY  MR.  BENTON. 

This  became  the  "  test "  question  in  the  great 
slayery  agitation  which  disturbed  Congress  and 
the  Union,  and  as  such  was  impressively  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  hist  and  most 
intensely  considered  speech  of  his  life — read  for 
him  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia. 
In  that  speech,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  and 
ms  the  resulting  consequence  of  the  whole  of  it, 
he  said: 

"  It  is  time,  senators,  that  there  should  be  an 
open  and  manly  avowal  on  all  sides,  as  to  what 
is  intended  to  be  done.  If  the  question  is  not 
now  settled,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  can 
hereafter  be ;  and  we,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  regarded  as  govern- 
ments, should  come  to  a  distinct  understanding 
ms  to  our  respective  views^  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  great  questions  at  issue  can  be 
settled  or  not  If  you,  who  represent  the 
stronger  portion,  cannot  agree  to  settle  them  on 
the  broad  principle  of  justice  and  duty,  say  so ; 
ind  let  the  States  we  both  represent  agree  to 
sepiirate  and  pirt  in  peace.  If  you  are  unwill- 
ing that  we  should  part  in  peace,  tell  us  so,  and 
we  shall  know  what  to  do,  when  you  reduce 
the  question  to  submission  or  resistance.  If 
Tou  remain  silent,  you  will  compell  us  to  infer 
hj  ^our  acts  what  you  intend.  In  that  case, 
dkbfomia  will  become  the  teat  question.  If 
you  admit  her,  under  all  the  difficulties  that  op- 
pose her  admission,  you  compel  us  to  infer  that 
yon  intend  to  excluoe  us  from  the  whole  of  the 
•oquiied  territories,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying irretricvablv  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  sections.  Wc  would  be  blind  not  to 
perceive,  in  that  case,  that  your  real  objects  are 
power  and  aggrandizement,  and  inlatuatcd  not  to 
set  aocordingfy." 

Mr.  Calhoun  died  before  the  bill  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Califomiii  was  taken  up:  but  his 
principles  did  not  die  with  him:  and  the  test 
question  which  he  had  proclaimed  remained  a 
legacy  to  his  friends.  As  such  they  took  it  i^p, 
and  cherished  it.  The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
Senate,  and  many  motions  made  to  amend,  of 
which  the  most  material  was  by  Mr.  Tumey  of 
Tennessee,  to  limit  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  SUte  to  the  latitude  of  36^  30',  and  to  ex- 
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tend  the  Missouri  line  through  to  the  Pacific,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  existence  of  slavery  in  all 
the  territory  south  of  that  latitude.  On  this 
motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were : 

"Yeas — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Bam- 
well,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  Clemens,  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  Dawson,  Downs,  Foote,  Houston, 
Hunter,  King,  Mangum,  Ma.son.  Morton,  PearocL 
Pratt,  Rusk,  Scbastiaji,  Soul6,  Tumey,  ana 
Yulee— 24. 

"  Nays — Messrs.  Baldwin,  Benton,  Bradbury, 
Bright,  Cass,  Clarke,  Cooper,  Davis  of  Masas- 
chusetts,  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Doc^  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Dodge  of  Ibwaj  Douglass:  £wing,  Felch, 
Greene,  Hale,  Hamlm,  Jones,  Norris.  Phelps, 
Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruance.  Sturgeoi^ 
Underwood,  Upham,  Wales,  Walker,  Whitcomfa^ 
and  Winthrop--32." 

The  amendments  having  all  been  disposed  df 
the  question  was  taken  upon  the  passage  of  ths 
bill,  and  resulted  in  its  favor,  34  yeas  to  18 
nays.    The  vote  vras : 

"  Yeas— Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bell,  Benton,  Brad- 
bury, Bright,  Cass,  Chase,  Cooper:  Davis  of 
Massachusetts,  Dickinson,  Dodge  or  Wisconsin, 
Dodge  of  Iowa,  Douglass,  Ewing,  Felch,  Greene, 
Hale,  Hamlin,  Houston,  Jones,  Miller,  Norria, 
Phelps,  Seward,  Shields,  Smith,  Spruance,  Stur- 
geon, Underwood,  Upham.  Wales,  Walker, 
Whitcomb,  and  Wmthrop— 54. 

"Nats — ^Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell^  Ber- 
rien, Butler,  Clemens,  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
Dawson,  Foote,  Hunter,  King,  Mason,  Mortop. 
Pratt,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul4,  Turney,  ana 
Yulee— 18." 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  Senate,  ten  of  the  senators  op- 
posed to  it  offered  a  protest  against  it,  which 
was  read  at  the  secretary's  table,  of  which  the 
leading  points  were  these : 

"We,  the  undersigned  senators,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility 
under  which  we  are  acting,  respectfiilly  submit 
the  following  protest  a^inst  the  bill  admitting 
California  as  a  State  mto  this  Union,  and  re- 
quest that  it  may  be  entered  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  enoueh 
to  have  resisted  in  debate  alone  a  bill  so  fraught 
with  mischief  to  the  Union  and  the  States 
which  we  represent,  with  all  the  resources  of 
argument  which  we  possessed ;  but  that  it  ia 
also  due  to  ourselves,  the  people  whose  interest 
have  been  intrusted  to  our  care^  and  to  pos- 
terity, which  even  in  its  most  distant  genera- 
tions may  feci  its  consequences,  to  leave  in 
whatever  form  may  be  most  solemn  and  endur- 
ing, a  memorial  of  the  opposition  which  we 
have  made  to  this  measure,  and  of  the  reasonf 
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by  which  we  have  been  governed,  upon  the 
pages  of  a  journal  which  the  constitution  re- 
quires to  be  kept  so  long  as  the  Senate  may 
have  an  existence.  We  desire  to  place  the 
reasons  upon  which  we  are  willing  to  be  judged 
by  generations  living  and  yet  to  come,  ror  our 
opposition  to  a  bill  whose  consequences  may  be 
80  durable  and  portentous  as  to  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  all  who  may  come  after 
us. 

'^  We  have  dissented  from  this  bill  because  it 
gives  the  sanction  of  law,  and  thus  imparts 
validity  to  the  unauthorized  action  of  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  California,  by  which  an 
odious  discrimination  is  made  agednst  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fifteen  slaveholding  States  of  the 
union,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  that  position 
of  equality  which  the  constitution  so  manifestly 
designs,  and  which  constitutes  the  only  sure 
and  stable  foundation  on  which  this  Union  can 
repose. 

^  Because  the  right  of  the  slaveholding  States 
to  a  common  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Union  has  been  defeated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  which,  without  the  authority 
of  precedent,  of  law.  or  of  the  constitution, 
were  manifestly  contnved  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  Congress  must  sanction  and  adopt,  should 
this  bill  become  a  law. 

^  Because  to  vote  for  a  bill  passed  under  such 
drcumstances  would  be  to  agree  to  a  principle, 
which  may  exclude  for  ever  hereafter,  as  it 
does  now,  the  States  which  we  represent  from 
all  enjoyment  of  the  common  territory  of  the 
Union;  a  principle  which  destroys  the  equal 
rights  of  their  constituents,  the  equality  of  their 
States  in  the  Confederacy,  the  equal  (Ugnity  of 
those  whom  they  represent  as  men  and  as  citi- 
zens in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  their  equal  title 
to  the  protection  of  the  government  and  the 
constitution. 

"  Because  all  the  propositions  have  been  re- 
jected which  have  been  made  to  obtain  either 
a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  slaveholding 
States  to  a  common  enjoyment  of  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  or  to  a  fair  division 
of  that  territory  between  the  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States  of  the  Union— every 
eflfort  having  failed  which  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  division  of  the  territory  proposed  to 
be  brought  in  as  the  State  of  California. 

'^  But,  lastly,  we  dissent  from  this  bill,  and 
solemnly  protest  against  its  passage,  because,  in 
sanctioning  measures  so  contrary  to  former 
precedent,  to  obvious  policv,  to  the  spirit  and 
mtent  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  slaveholding 
States  from  the  territory  thus  to  be  erected  into 
a  State,  this  government  in  efToct  declares,  that 
the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  is  an  object  so  high  and  im- 
portant as  to  justify  a  disregard  not  only  of  all 
the  principles  of  sound  policy,  but  also  of  the 
constitution  itself!  Against  this  conclusion  we 
must  now  and  for  ever  protest,  as  it  is  destruc- 


tive of  the  safety  and  liberties  of  those  wIum 
rights  have  been  committed  to  our  care,  htil  to 
the  peace  and  equality  of  the  States  whic^  we 
represent,  and  must  lead,  if  persisted  in,  to  tbe 
dissohUion  of  that  confederacy,  in  whidi  tk 
slaveholding  States  have  never  sought  mm 
than  equality,  and  in  which  they  wUl  not  ke 
content  to  remain  with  less." 

This  protest  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Muoi 

and  Hunter,  senators  from  Yirginia;  Messi 
Butler  and  Barnwell,  senators  from  South  Cm- 
lina;  Mr.  Tumey,  senator  from  TenneaMe; 
Mr.  Pierre  Soul6,  senator  from  Louisiana;  ]fr. 
Jefferson  Davis,  senator  from  Mississippi ;  Mt 
Atchison,  senator  fVom  Missouri ;  and  Men 
Morton  and  Tulee,  senators  from  Florida.  It  ii 
remarkable  that  this  protest  is  not  on  aoooot 
of  any  power  exerciBed  by  Congress  orer  lb 
subject  of  slavery  in  a  territory,  bat  for  tk 
non-exercise  of  such  power,  and  espectaDj  fir 
not  extending  the  Missouri  compromise  hat  ti 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  which  non-extcBM 
of  that  line  was  then  cause  for  the  diianlnAi 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  newly  appointed  senator  ta 
Massachusetts,  in  place  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mf- 
pointed  Secretary  of  State,  immediatelj  muk 
the  question  of  reception  upon  this  protect  fir 
the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  going  vpa 
the  Journal,  where,  he  alleged,  the  only  proieil 
that  could  be  entered  by  a  senator  (and  M 
was  a  sufficient  one)  was  his  peremptory  'ao:' 
and  then  said : 

"  Sir.  does  my  honorable  friend  from  TirpM 
TMr.  Hunter),  know  that  there  is  but  ooe  pt- 
liamentary  body  in  the  world — so  &r  »  aj 
own  knowledge,  certainly,  goes — which  acknov- 
ledges  an  inherent  right  in  its  members  to  eotff 
their  protests  upon  the  Journals  ?  That  bod^ 
is  the  British  House  of  Lords.  It  is  the  priri- 
lege  of  every  peer,  as  I  understand  it  to  enter 
upon  the  Journals  hi?  protest  against  aaj 
measure  which  may  have  been  passed  coatnrj 
to  his  own  individual  vievrs  or  wishes.  Bit 
what  has  been  the  practice  in  our  own  coontrjt 
You,  yourself;  Mr.  President,  have  read  to  us  ii 
authority  upon  this  subject  It  seems  that  m 
the  earliest  days  of  our  history,  when  tbflt 
may  have  been  something  more  df  a  disponooB 
than  I  hope  prevails  among  us  now,  to  oopjtba 
precedents  of  the  British  covemment,  a  nik 
was  introduced  into  this  body  for  the  parpoee 
of  securing  to  the  senators  of  the  several  StaOf 
this  privilege  which  belongs  to  the  peers  of  tbe 
British  Parliament  That  poposition  «ii 
negatived.  I  know  not  by  what  majority,  for 
you  did  not  read  the  record ;  I  know  not  * 
whose  votes;  but  that  role  wis  rgected 
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was  thus  declared  in  the  earlj  days  of  our 
history  that  this  body  should  not  be  assimilated 
to  the  British  House  of  Lords  in  this  respect, 
however  it  may  be  in  any  other ;  and  that  in- 
dividual senators  should  not  be  allowed  this 
privilege  which  belongs  to  British  peers,  of 
spreading  upon  the  Journals  the  reasons  wtiich 
may  have  influenced  their  votes." 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  against  the  reception  of  the 
protest,  denying  the  right  of  senators  to  file  any 
reasons  upon  the  Journal  for  their  vote;  and 
said: 

"  In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  right  prevails,  but  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  I  will  show  you  before  I  have 
done  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  it  into  the 
House  of  Commons  gave  rise  to  altercation, 
well-nigh  led  to  bloodshed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  caused  the  member  who  attempted 
to  introduce  it,  though  he  asked  leave  to  do  so, 
to  be  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  presump- 
tion. And  I  will  show  that  we  begin  the  prac- 
tice here  at  a  point  at  which  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  arrived,  long  after  they  commenced 
the  business  of  entering  the  disents.  It  will  be 
my  business  to  show  tnat,  notwithstanding  the 
British  House  of  Lords  in  the  beginning  entered 
the  protestor's  name  under  the  word  '  dissent,' 
precisely  as  our  names  are  entered  here  under 
the  word  *  nay,'  it  went  on  until  something  very 
difierent  took  place,  and  which  ended  in  author- 
izing any  member  who  pleased  to  arraign  the 
sense  of  the  House,  and  to  reproach  the  House 
whenever  he  pleased.  Now.  how  came  the 
lords  to  possess  this  right?  It  is  because 
eveiy  lord  is  a  power  within  himself.  He  is 
his  own  constituent  body.  He  represents  him- 
self; and  in  virtue  of  that  representation  of 
himself,  he  can  constitute  a  representative,  and 
can  give  a  proxy  to  any  lord  to  vote  for  him  on 
any  measure  not  judicial.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  do  it.  because  they 
are  themselves  nothing  but  proxies  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  House  of  Lords, 
then,  who  have  this  privilege  and  right  of  enter- 
ing their  dissent,  have  it  by  virtue  of  being 
themselves,  each  one,  a  power  within  himself,  a 
constituent  body  to  himself,  having  inherent 
rights  which  he  derives  from  nobody,  but  which 
belong  to  him  by  virtue  of  being  a  peer  of 
the  realm ;  and  by  virtue  of  that  he  enters  his 
protest  on  the  Journal,  if  he  pleases.  It  is  a 
privilege  belonging  to  eveiy  lord,  each  for  him- 
self, and  is  an  absolute  privilege ;  and  although 
the  form  is  to  ask  leave  of  the  House,  yet  the 
House  is  bound  to  grant  the  leave." 

Mr.  Benton  showed  that  there  was  no  right 
of  protest  in  the  members  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons — that  the  only  time  it  was  at- 
tempted there  was  during  the  strifes  of  Charles 
the  First  with  the  Parliament^  and  by  Mr. 


Hyde  (afterwards  Lord  Clarendon),  who  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  for  presuming 
to  insult  the  House,  by  proposing  to  set  up  his 
judgment  against  the  act  of  the  House  after  the 
House  had  acted.  Having  spoken  against  the 
right  of  the  senators  to  enter  a  protest  on  the 
Journal  against  an  act  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton proceeded  to  speak  against  the  protest  itself^ 
and  especially  the  concluding  part  of  it,  in  which 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  hypothetically 
predicated  upon  the  admission  of  California. 

"  I  now  pass  over  what  relates  to  the  body  or 
matter  of  the  protest,  and  come  to  the  conclud- 
ing sentence,  where,  sir,  I  see  a  word  which  I 
am  sorry  to  see,  or  near  used  even  in  the  heat 
of  debate  in  this  chamber.  It  is  one  which  I 
believe  I  have  not  pronounced  this  session,  not 
even  hypothetically  or  historically,  in  speakins 
of  every  thing  which  has  taken  place.  But! 
find  it  here^  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  it.  It  is 
qualified,  it  is  true ;  yet  I  am  sorry  to  see  it 
any  w^here,  and  especially  in  a  paper  of  sudi 
solemn  import.  It  is  in  the  concluding  sen- 
tence: 

*  Against  tbtB  coneloBloii  we  miut  now  ud  for  ever  proU^ 
as  It  15  destrucUve  of  the  Bafctj  and  liberties  of  Uiose  whoM 
rtfrhtii  have  been  conunitted  to  our  care,  fotal  to  the  peace  and 
equality  of  the  States  whleh  we  represent  and  niiuit  UmIL, 
if  per8bte<l  in,  to  the  diMolution  of  that  conffderacy  in  which 
ihe  blaveholdlng  States  have  never  soaght  more  than  an 
equalUy^  and  in  which  tbej  will  not  be  content  to  renufifi 
with  less.* 

^^  I  grieve  to  see  these  words  used  with  this 
deliberation ;  still  more  do  I  grieve  to  see  an 
application  made  to  enter  them  on  the  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  Hypothetically  they  use  tiie 
words;  but  we  all  know  what  this  word  "if" 
is — a  great  peacemaker,  the  poet  tells  us,  be- 
tween individuals,  but,  as  we  all  know,  a  most 
convenient  introduction  to  a  positive  conclusion. 
The  language  here  is  used  solemnly,  and  the 
word  protest  is  one  of  serious  import.  Protest 
is  a  word  known  to  the  law,  and  always  implies 
authority,  and  one  which  is  rarely  used  by  in- 
dividuals at  all.  It  is  a  word  of  grave  and  au- 
thoritative import  in  the  English  languacie. 
which  implies  the  testification  of  the  trutn  f 
and  a  right  to  testify  to  it !  and  which  is  fkr 
above  any  other  mode  of  asseveration.  It 
comes  from  the  Latin — iestari,  to  be  a  witness 
—protcstari,  to  be  a  public  witness,  to  publish, 
avouch,  and  testify  the  truth ;  and  can  be  only 
used  on  legal  or  on  the  most  solemn  occasions. 
It  has  given  a  name  to  a  great  division  of  the 
Christian  family,  who  took  the  title  from  the 
fact  of  their  'protesting^  against  the  imperial 
edicts  of  Charles  V.,  winch  put  on  a  level  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures  the  traditions  of  the  church 
and  the  opinions  of  the  commentators.  It  was 
a  great  act  of  protesting^  and  an  act  of  con- 
science and  duty.  It  was  a  proper  occasion  to 
use  the  word  protest ;  and  it  was  used  in  the 
fiu»  of  power,  and  maintained  through  oceans 
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and  seas  of  blood,  until  it  has  found  an  immor- 
tality in  the  name  of  one  diyision  of  the  Chris- 
tian family. 

"  I  have  read  to  you  from  British  history — 
history  of  1640— the  most  eventful  in  the  Brit- 
irii  annals — to  show  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  protest  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^to 
show  you  how  the  men  of  that  day — men  in 
whose  bosoms  the  love  of  liberty  rose  higher 
than  love  of  self— the  Puritans  wnose  sacnfioes 
for  liberty  were  only  equalled  by  their  sacrificea 
to  their  religion — these  men,  from  whom  we 
learned  so  much,  refused  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  arraigned  by  a  minority — ^refused  to  suffer 
an  indictment  to  be  placed  on  their  own  Jour- 
nals against  themselves.  I  have  shown  you 
that  a  body  in  which  were  such  men  as  Hamp- 
den, and  Cromwell,  and  Pym,  and  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  ar- 
raigned by  a  minority,  or  to  be  impeached  be- 
fore the  people,  and  tnat  they  sent  the  man  to 
the  Tower  who  even  asked  leave  to  do  it.  This 
period  of  British  history  is  that  of  the  civil 
wars  which  deluged  Great  Britain  with  blood ; 
and,  sir,  may  there  be  no  analogy  to  it  in  our 
history! — may  there  be  no  omen  in  this  pro- 
ceeding— nothing  ominous  in  this  attempted 
imitation  of  one  of  the  scenes  which  preceded 
the  outbreak  of  dvil  war  in  Groat  Britain.  Sir, 
this  protest  is  treated  by  some  senators  as  a 
harmless  and  innocent  matter ;  but  I  cannot  so 
consider  it  It  is  a  novelty,  but  a  portentous 
one,  and  connects  itself  with  other  novelties, 
equally  portentous.  The  Senate  must  bear 
with  me  for  a  moment.  I  have  refrained  hith- 
erto from  alluding  to  the  painful  subject,  and 
would  not  now  do  it  if  it  was  not  brought  for- 
ward in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  me.  This 
is  a  novelty,  and  it  connects  itself  with  other 
novelties  of  a  most  important  character.  We 
have  seen  lately  what  we  have  never  before 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  country — sectional 
meetings  of  members  of  Congress,  sectional  de- 
clarations by  legislative  bodies,  sectional  meet- 
ings of  conventions,  sectional  establishment  of  a 
press  here !  and  now  the  introduction  of  this 
protest,  also  sectional,  and  not  only  connecting 
itself  in  time  and  circiunstances.  but  connecting 
itself  by  its  arguments,  by  its  racts,  and  by  its 
conclusions,  with  all  these  sectional  movements 
to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  a  sectional  pro- 
test. 

"  All  of  these  sectional  movements  are  based 
upon  the  hypothesis,  that,  if  a  certain  state  of 
things  is  continued,  tnero  is  to  be  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  The  Wilmot  proviso,  to  be  sure, 
is  now  dropped,  or  is  not  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
test That  cause  of  dissolution  is  dead ;  but 
the  California  bill  comes  in  its  place,  and  the 
system  of  measures  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a 
part.  Of  these,  the  admission  of  California  is 
now  made  the  prominent,  the  salient  point  in 
that  whole  system,  whicn  hypothetically  it  is 
assumed  may  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Sir,  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  this  protest  as 


belonging  to  the  series  of  novelties  to  vhidi  I 
have  referred  I  canxiot  help  considerinje^  it  s? 
part  of  a  system — as  a  link  in  a  chain  of  xaei- 
sures  all  looking  to  one  result,  hypothetioCr. 
to  be  sure,  but  all  still  looking  to  the  stme  n> 
suit — that  of  a  dissolutioii  of  the  Union.  It  i 
afflicting  enough  to  witness  soch  things  oo:  d 
doors;  but  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  onoe? 
Journals,  looking  to  the  contingent  disolut^t 
of  the  Union,  and  that  for  our  own  act&— fortibe 
acts  of  a  majority — to  call  upon  us  of  tbe  ■§• 
iority  to  receive  our  own  indictment,  ind  cslff 
It,  without  answer,  upon  our  own  Joaroik-k 
certainly  going  beyond  all  the  other  dgnsof  te 
times,  iad  taking  a  most  alarming  step  in  tfai 
progress  which  seems  to  be  making  in  leadiii 
to  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  '  Dissolution '  to  h 
entered  on  our  Journal !  What  would  oar  a- 
cestors  have  thought  of  it  ?  The  paper  o» 
tains  an  enumeration  of  what  it  characteriM  ai 
unconstitutionaL  unjust^  and  oppressive  condaet 
on  the  part  of  Congress  against  the  SovtK, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  must  fead  to  a  diwiti- 
tk)n  of  the  Union,  and  names  tbe  adminoii«f 
California  as  one  of  the  worst  of  these  Tuusank 
I  cannot  consent  to  place  that  paper  on  ov 
Journals.  I  protest  against  it — protest  in  the 
name  of  my  constituents.  I  have  made  t  etad 
against  it  It  took  me  bj  surprise ;  bat  m 
spirit  rose  and  fought  I  deem  it  mj  mai 
duty  to  resist  it — ^to  resist  the  entrance  spot 
our  Journal  of  a  paper  hypothetically  jostifnvi 
disunion.  If  defeated,  and  the  paper  goes  on  tk 
Journal,  I  still  wish  tne  present  age  ud  poster 
ity  to  see  that  it  was  not  without  a  strr^ggit- 
not  without  a  stand  against  the  portenioc* 
measure — a  stand  which  should  mtfk  one  of 
those  eras  in  the  history  of  nations  from  whiek 
calamitous  events  flow." 

The  reception  of  the  protest  was  refused,  mi 
the  bill  sent  to  the  House  c€  Representativei, 
and  readily  passed ;  and  immediately  reoririas 
the  approval  of  the  President^  the  senators  ekct 
from  California,  who  had  been  long  iniuB| 
(Messrs.  William  M.  Gwinn  and  John  Chiritf 
Fr6mont),  were  admitted  to  their  scats;  W 
not  without  further  and  strenuous  reaietaact 
Their  credentials  being  presented,  Mr.  Davi^tf 
Mississippi,  moved  to  refer  them  to  the  Con- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  report  on  tbe  Iiv 
and  the  facts  of  the  case ;  which  motion  kd  to 
a  discussion,  terminated  by  a  call  for  the  yM 
and  nays.  The  yeas  were  12  in  numb«r;  to 
wit :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Barnwell,  Berrien^  Bst- 
ler,  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Hunter,  Mason,  Mor- 
ton, Pratt,  Sebastian,  Sould,  Tumey.  Only  12 
voting  for  the  reference,  and  36  against  it ;  iht 
two  senators  elect  were  then  sworn  in,  asd 
took  their  seats. 
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CHAPTER   CXOVII. 

FUGITIVE    SLAVES— OBDINANCE  OF   1767:     THE 
CONSTITUTION :  ACT  OF  17W :  ACT  OF  189a 

It  is  of  record  proof  that  the  anti-slavery  clause 
in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  could  not  be  passed 
until  the  fugitive  slave  recovery  clause  was 
added  to  it  That  anti-slaveTy  clause,  first  pre> 
pared  in  the  Congress  of  the  confederation  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  1784,  and  rejected,  remained 
rejected  for  three  years — until  1787 ;  when  re- 

.    ceiving  the  additional  clause  for  the  recovery 
of  fugitives,  it  was  unanimously  passed.    This 

'  is  clear  proof  that  the  first  clause,  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  Northwest  territory,  could  not  be 
obtained  without  the  second,  authorizing  the  re- 
ooveiy  of  slaves  which  should  take  refuge  in  that 
territory.  It  was  a  compromise  between  the 
slave  States  and  the  free  States,  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  both  parties,  and  founded  on  a  valu- 
able consideration — one  preventing  the  spread 
of  slavery  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  the 
other  retaining  the  right  of  property  in  the 
alaves  which  might  flee  to  it.  Simultaneously 
with  the  adoption  of  this  article  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787  was  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tation  of  the  United  States — ^both  formed  at 
the  same  time,  in  neighboring  cities,  and  (it 
may  be  said)  by  the  same  men.  The  Congress 
sat  in  New  York — the  Federal  Convention  in 
Philadelphia — and,  while  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  both  were  members  of  each,  as  Madison 
and  Hamilton,  yet,  from  constant  interchange 
of  opinion,  the  members  of  both  bodies  may  be 
assumed  to  have  worked  together  for  a  com- 
mon object  The  right  to  recover  fugitive 
alaves  went  into  the  constitution,  as  it  went 
into  the  ordinance,  simultaneously  and  unani- 
mously ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  upon  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  all  the  evidence  of  the  day,  that 
the  constitution,  no  more  than  the  ordinance, 
could  have  been  formed  without  the  fugitive 
alave  recovery  clause  contained  in  it  A  right 
to  recover  slaves  is  not  only  authorized  by  the 
constitution,  but  it  is  a  right  without  which 
there  would  have  been  no  constitution,  and 
also  no  anti-slavery  ordinance. 
One  of  the  early  acts  of  Congress,  as  early  as 


February,  ^93,  was  a  statute  to  carry  into  effect 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  for  the  reclamsr 
tion  of  fbgitives  ftom  justice,  and  fugitives  firom 
labor ;  and  that  statute,  made  by  the  men  who 
made  the  constitution,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  as  interpreted 
by  men  who  had  a  right  to  know  its  meaning. 
That  act  consisted  of  four  sections,  all  brief  and 
clear,  and  the  first  two  of  which  exclusively 
applied  to  fiigitives  fiom  justice.  The  third 
and  fourth  ai^lied  to  fugitives  from  labor,  em-  • 
bracing  apprentices  as  well  as  slaves,  and  apply- 
ing the  same  rights  and  remedies  in  each  case : 
and  of  these  two,  the  third  alone  contains  the 
whole  provision  for  reclaiming  the  fugitive — 
the  fourth  merely  containing  penalties  for  the 
obstruction  of  that  right  The  third  section, 
then,  is  the  only  one  essential  to  the  object  of  ^ 
this  chapter,  and  is  in  these  words :  I  "^ 

"  That  when  a  person  held  to  labor  in  any  of  ^ 
the  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  territories 
on  the  north-west,  or  south  of  Ohio,  unddr  the 
laws  thereof^  shall  escape  into  any  other  of 
said  States  or  territories,  the  person  to  whom 
such  labor  is  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  here- 
by empowered  to  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive 
from  labor,  and  to  take  him  or  her  before  any 
judge  of  tne  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  residing  or  being  within  the 
State,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county, 
city,  or  town  corporate,  wherein  such  seizure 
or  arrest  shall  be  made,  and  upon  proof  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either 
by  oral  testimony,  or  affidavit  taken  before  and 
certified  by  a  magistrate  of  any  such  State  or 
territory,  that  the  person  so  seized  and  arrested,  - 
doth  under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  territory 
from  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service  to  the 
person  claiming  him  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate 
thereof  to  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
which  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  removing 
the  said  fugitive  from  labor,  to  the  State  or  ter- 
ritory from  which  he  or  she  fled."  y 

This  act  was  passed  on  the  recommendation 
of  President  Washington,  in  consequence  of  a 
case  having  arisen  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  which  showed  the  want  of  an  act  of 
Congress  to  carry  the  clause  in  the  constitution 
into  effect.  It  may  be  held  to  be  a  fiur  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  and  by  it  the  par- 
ty claiming  the  service  of  the  fugitive  in  any 
State  or  territory,  had  the  right  to  seize  his 
slave  wherever  he  saw  him,  and  to  carry  him 
before  a  judicial  authority  in  the  State ;  and 
upon  affidavit)  or  oral  testimony,  showing  his 
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light,  he  was  to  reoeire  a  certificate  to  that 
effect,  by  yirtue  of  which  he  might  carry  him 
back  to  the  State  from  which  he  had  fled.  This 
act,  thus  fully  recognizixig  the  right  of  the 
daimant  to  seixe  his  slave  by  mere  yirtue  of 
ownership,  and  then  to  carry  him  out  of  the 
State  upon  a  certificate,  and  without  a  trial, 
was  passed  as  good  as  unanimously  by  the 
second  Congress  which  sat  under  the  constitu- 
tion— ^tbe  proceedii^  of  the  Senate  showing 
no  diyision,  and  in  the  House  only  seyen  yoting 
against  the  bill,  there  being  no  separate  yote  on 
the  two  parts  of  it,  and  two  of  these  seyen  from 
slave  States  (Virginia  and  Maryland).  It  does 
not  appear  to  what  part  these  seven  objected— 
whether  to  the  fugitive  slave  sections,  or  those 
which  applied  to  fugitives  finom  justice.  Such 
unanimity  in  its  passage,  by  those  who  helped 
to  make  the  constitution,  was  high  evidence  in 
/  its  favor:  the  conduct  of  the  States,  and  both 
judiciaries.  State  and  federal,  were  to  the  same 
efiect.  The  act  was  continually  enforced,  and 
the  courts  decided  that  this  right  of  the  owner 
to  seize  bis  slave,  was  just  as  large  in  the  free 
State  to  which  he  had  fled  as  in  the  slave  State 
from  which  he  had  run  away — ^that  he  might 
seize,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  of  Sundays  as 
well  as  other  days  ;  and,  also,  in  a  house,  pro- 
vided no  breach  of  the  peace  was  committed. 
The  penal  section  in  the  bill  was  clear  and 
heavy,  and  went  upon  the  ground  of  the  abso- 
lute right  of  the  master  to  seize  his  slave  by 
l^s  own  authority  wherever  he  saw  him,  and 
the  criminality  of  any  obstruction  or  resistance 
in  the  exercise  of  that  right  It  was  in  these 
words: 

.  ''  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
wilfully  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  in  so  seizing  or  arresting 
such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall  rescue  such 
^fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ty herein  given  or  declared ;  or  shall  harbor  or 
conceal  such  person  after  notice  that  he  or  she 
was  a  fugitive  from  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for 
either  of  the  said  offences,  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penalty 
majr  be  recovered  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such 
claimant,  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  proper 
to  try  the  same,  saving  moreover  to  the  person 
claiming  such  labor  or  service  his  right  of  ac- 
tion for  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries,  or 
either  of  them." 

State  o£Bcers,  the  magistrates  and  judges. 


though  not  bound  to  act  under  the  law  of  Coo 
gress,  yet  did  so ;  and  State  juls,  thoi^  m 
obligatoiy  under  a  federal  law,  were  frcelj  ostd 
for  the  custody  of  the  re-captured  fugitirt 
This  continued  till  a  lata  daj  in  moat  of  tbe 
f^  SUtes— in  all  of  them  until  after  the  C» 
gress  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  tk 
slavery  agitation — and  in  the  great  Stste  «f 
Pennsylvania  until  the  20th  of  March,  1847: 
that  is  to  say,  until  a  month  after  the  tm 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  brought  into  the  Senate  tk 
slaveiy  resolutions,  stigmatized  hy  Mr.  Bote 
as  ^  fire-brand,"  at  the  moment  of  their  istn- 
duction,  and  which  are  since  involvii^  tie 
Union  in  conflagration.  Then  Pennsyhni 
passed  the  act  forbidding  her  judicial  antkn- 1 
ties  to  take  cc>gnizaDoe  a£  anj  fugitive  sbn  I 
case — granted  a  habeas  corpus  reme^  to  oj  I 
fugitive  arrested— denying  the  use  of  her  jiiB 
to  confine  any  one — and  repealii^  the  bx 
months'  slave  sojourning  law  of  1780. 

Some  years  before  the  passage  of  this  hinl 
act,  and  before  the  slavery  agitation  had  coa- 
menced  in  Congress,  to  wit,  1826  (whidi  wm 
nine  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  ap* 
tation),  Pennsylvania  had  passed  a  most  Ifleil 
law  of  her  own,  done  upon  the  request  of  Mtn- 
land,  to  aid  the  recovery  <^  fugitive  slarea  It 
was  entitied,  "  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  dm- 
atUution  of  the  United  StcUes  in  redaiming 
fugitives  from  justiceJ^^  Such  had  heeo  tbe 
just  and  generous  conduct  of  Pennsylvizui  to- 
wards the  slave  States  until  up  to  the  tixae  of 
passing  the  harsh  act  of  1847.  Her  legal  ri^ 
to  pass  that  act  is  admitted ;  her  magistnta 
were  not  bound  to  act  under  the  federal  law— 
her  jails  were  not  liable  to  be  used  for  fedenl 
purposes.  The  sojoumixig  law  of  1780  wu  her 
own,  and  she  had  a  right  to  repeal  it  Bat  the 
whole  act  of  '47  was  the  exercise  of  a  mere 
right,  against  the  comity  which  is  due  to  Stafies 
united  under  a  common  head,  against  monl  a&d 
social  duty,  against  high  national  poli<7,  agamR 
the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  was  made, 
against  her  own  previous  conduct  for  eixtj 
years ;  and  injurious  and  irritating  to  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  slave  States,  and  parts  of  it  uncaaso* 
tutional.  The  denial  of  the  intervention  of  her 
judicial  officers,  and  the  use  of  her  prisoa^ 
though  an  inconvenience,  was  not  insurmouBt- 
able,  and  might  be  remedied  by  Congiess ;  tbi 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1780  was  the  radieal  ii^'oy, 
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and  for  which  there  wis  no  remedy  in  federal 
legislation. 

That  act  was  passed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  and  while  the  feelings  of  con- 
dliation,  good  will,  and  entire  justice,  prevailed 
among  the  States ;  it  was  allowed  to  continue 
in  force  near  sixty  years  after  the  constitution 
was  made;  and  was  a  proof  of  good  feeling 
towards  all  during  that  time.  By  the  terms  of 
this  act,  a  discrimination  was  established  be- 
tween sojourners  and  permanent  residents,  and 
the  element  of  time— the  most  obvious  and 
easy  of  all  arbiters— was  taken  for  the  rule  of 
discrimination.  Six  months  was  the  time  al- 
lowed to  discriminate  a  sojourner  from  a  resi- 
dent ;  and  during  that  time  the  rights  of  the 
owner  remained  complete  in  his  slave;  after 
the  lapse  of  that  time,  his  ownership  ceased. 
This  six  months  was  equally  in  favor  of  all  per- 
sons; but  there  was  a  further  and  indefinite 
provision  in  favor  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  federal  government,  all  of  whom,  coming 
from  slave  States,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
ownership  as  long  as  their  federal  duties  re- 
quired them  to  remain  in  the  State.  Such  an 
act  was  just  and  wise,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  comity  which  should  prevul  among 
States  formed  into  a  Union,  having  a  common 
general  government,  and  reciprocating  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  any 
event  ever  arose  to  occasion  the  repeal  of  that 
act.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  spirit  would  arise 
to  re-enact  it ;  and  that  others  of  the  free  States 
should  follow  the  example.  For  there  were 
others,  and  several  which  had  similar  acts,  and 
which  have  repealed  th^m  in  like  manner,  as 
Pennsylvania — under  the  same  unhappy  influ- 
ences, and  with  the  same  baleful  consequences. 
New  York,  for  example — her  law  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  sojourner  and  the  resident, 
being  the  same  in  principle,  and  still  more  liberal 
in  detail,  than  that  of  Pennsylvania — allowing 
nine  months  instead  of  six,  to  determine  that 
character. 

This  act  of  New  York,  like  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, continued  undisturbed  in  the  State,  until 
the  slavery  agitation  took  root  in  Congress ;  and 
was  even  so  well  established  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  people  of  that  State,  as  late  as  thirteen 
years  after  the  commencement  of  that  agitation, 
as  to  be  boldly  sustamed  by  the  candidates  for 
the  highest  offices.   Of  this  an  eminent  instance  j 


will  be  given  in  the  canvass  for  the  governorship 
of  the  SUte,  in  the  year  1838.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Seward  were  the  opposing 
candidates,  and  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  held  at 
Utica,  passed  a  resolve  to  have  them  interro- 
gated (among  other  things)  on  the  point  of  re- 
pealing the  slave  sojournment  act.  Messrs. 
Gerritt  Smith,  and  William  Jay,  were  nomi- 
nated a  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  fulfilled 
their  mission  so  zealously  as  rather  to  overstate 
the  terms  of  the  act,  using  the  word  ^  importa- 
tion "  as  applied  to  the  coming  of  these  slaves 
with  their  owners,  thus :  "  Are  you  in  &vor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  law  which  now  authorizes  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  this  State,  and  their 
detention  here  as  such  for  the  time  of  nine 
months?"  Objecting  to  the  substitution  of 
the  term  importation,  and  stating  the  act  cor- 
rectly, both  the  candidates  answered  fully  in 
the  n^ative,  and  with  reasons  for  their  opinion. 
The  act  was  first  quoted  in  its  own  terms^  aa 
follows : 

^'  Any  person,  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  thia 
State,  who  shall  be  travelling  to  or  from,  or 
passing  through  this  State,  may  bring  with  nim 
any  person  lawfully  held  by  him  in  slaveiT,  and 
may  take  such  person  with  him  from  this  State ; 
but  the  person  so  held  in  slavery  shall  not  re- 
side or  continue  in  this  State  more  than  nine 
months;  and  if  such  residence  be  continued 
beyond  that  time,  such  person  shall  be  free." 

Replying  to  the  interrogatory,  Mr.  Maroy 
then  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  and  reasons 
in  favor  of  sustaining  the  act,  which  he  does 
unreservedly : 

"  By  comj^aring  this  law  with  your  interroga- 
tory, you  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  latter 
implies  much  more  than  the  former  expresses. 
The  dkcrenancy  between  them  is  so  great,  that 
I  suspected,  at  first,  that  you  had  reference  to 
some  other  enactment  which  had  escaped  gene- 
ral notice.  As  none^  however,  can  be  found  but 
the  foregoing,  to  which  the  Question  is  in  any 
respect  appUcable.  there  will  be  no  mistake,  I 
presume,  m  assummg  it  to  be  the  one  you  had 
m  view.  The  deviation,  in  putting  the  question, 
from  what  would  seem  to  be  the  plain  and  ob- 
vious course  of  directing  the  attention  to  the 
particular  law  under  consideration,  by  referring 
to  it  in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed 
or  at  least  in  language  showing  its  objects  ana 
limitations,  I  do  not  impute  to  an  intention  to 
create  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the  law, 
or  to  ascribe  to  it  a  character  of  odiousnesa 
which  it  does  not  deserve ;  yet  I  think  that  it 
must  be  conceded  that  your  question  will  ia- 
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duoe  those  who  are  not  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  section  of  the  statute  to  which  it  re- 
fers, to  hclieye  that  there  is  a  law  of  this  State 
which  allows  a  free  importation  of  slaves  into 
it,  without  restrictions  as  to  object,  and  without 
limitation  as  to  the  persons  who  may  do  so ; 
jet  this  is  ye:^  fiu*  from  being  true.  This  law 
does  not  permit  any  inhabitant  of  this  State  to 
bring  into  it  any  person  held  in  slavery,  under 
any  pretence  or  for  any  object  whatsoever ;  nor 
does  it  allow  any  person  of  any  other  State  or 
country  to  do  so,  except  such  person  is  actually 
travellmg  to  or  from,  or  passing  through  this 
State.  This  law,  in  its  operation  and  effect,  only 
^  allows  persons  belonging  to  States  or  nations 
where  aomei^tic  slavery  exists,  who  happen  to 
be  travelling  in  this  State,  to  be  attended  by 
their  servants  whom  they  lawfully  hold  in 
slavery  when  at  home,  provided  they  do  not  re- 
main within  ^ur  territories  longer  than  nine 
months.  The  difference  between  it  and  the  one 
implied  by  your  interrogatory  is  so  manifest, 
that  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  presume^  that  if  those 
by  whose  appointment  you  act  m  this  matter 
had  not  misapprehended  its  character,  they 
would  not  have  instructed  you  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  one  of  your  questions.  It  is  so  re- 
stricted in  its  object,  and  that  is  so  unexception- 
able, that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as,  obnox- 
ious to  well-founded  objections  when  viewed 
in  its  true  light  Its  repeal  would,  I  apprehend, 
have  an  iiyurious  effect  upon  our  intercourse 
with  some  of  the  other  States,  and  particularly 
upon  their  business  connection  with  our  com- 
mercial emporium.  In  addition  to  this,  the  re- 
peal would  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  polit- 
ical harmony  among  the  members  of  our  con- 
federacy, without  producing  any  beneficial  re- 
sults to  compensate  for  these  evils.  I  am  not 
therefore  in  favor  of  it." 

This  is  an  explicit  answer,  meeting  the  inter- 
rogatory with  a  full  negative,  and  impliedly  re- 
buking the  phrase  ^  importation,"  by  supposing 
it  would  not  have  been  used  if  the  Utica  conven- 
tion had  understood  the  act  Mr.  Seward  an- 
swered in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  the  same  effect, 
only  giving  a  little  more  amplitude  to  his  excel- 
lent reasons.    He  says : 

'^Does  not  your  inquiry  give  too  broad  a 
meaning  to  the  section  ?  It  certainly  does  not 
confer  upon  any  citizen  of  a  State,  or  of  any 
other  country,  or  any  citizen  of  any  other  State, 
except  the  owner  of  slaves  in  another  State  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  thereof,  the  right  to  bring 
slaves  into  this  State  or  detain  them  here  under 
any  circumstances  as  such.  I  understand  your 
inquiry,  therefore  to  mean,  whether  I  am  in 
&vor  or  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  declares,  in 
substance,  that  any  person  from  the  southern  or 
south-western  States,  who  may  be  travelling  to 


or  from  or  passing  through  the  State,  may  hna^ 
with  him  and  take  with  him  any  person  lawfoDj 
held  by  him  in  slavery  in  the  State  from  wfaeaoi 
he  came,  provided  such  slayes  do  not  remain  hoi 
more  than  nine  months.  The  article  of  the  coi- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  which  bears  npa 
the  present  question^  declares  that  no  person  hiU 
to  service  or  labor  m  one  State,  mider  the  kn 
thereof,  escaping  to  another  State,  shall,  in  eoa- 
sequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  h 
discharged  firom  such  service  or  labor,  but  sadk 
persons  shall  be  delivered  up  on  daim  of  the  p■^ 
ty  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  die. 
I  understand  that,  in  the  State  of  MassadiQie^ 
this  provision  of  the  constitution  has  beta  de- 
cided by  the  courts  not  to  include  the  case  oft 
slave  brought  by  his  master  into  the  State,  ad 
escaping  thence.  But  the  courts  of  law  in  tUi 
State  have  uniformly  ^ven  a  different  cooadv- 
tion  to  th(  lame  article  of  the  oonstitotioa,  ad 
have  always  decided  that  it  does  embraoe  tk 
case  of  a  slave  brought  by  his  master  into  thii 
State,  and  escaping  from  him  here.  Caal^ 
quently,  under  this  judicial  construction  of  tbe 
constitution,  and  without,  and  in  <iefianoeof  anf 
law  or  regulation  of  this  State,  if  the  sUte  ei- 
cape  from  his  master  in  this  State,  he  must  be 
restored  to  him,  when  claimed  at  any  time  dll^ 
ing  his  master's  temporary  sojournment  witlm 
the  State,  whether  that  sojournment  be  ax 
months,  nine  months,  or  longer.  It  is  not  fir 
me  to  say  that  this  decision  is  erroneous,  nor  ii 
it  for  our  l^slature.  Acting  under  its  au- 
thority, they  passed  the  law  to  which  yoc  ob- 
ject, for  the  purpose,  not  of  conferring  new 
powers  or  privileges  on  the  slave-owner,  bat  to 
prevent  his  abuse  of  that  which  the  comititmiao 
of  the  United  States,  thus  expounded,  secures  to 
him.  The  law,  as  I  understand  it  was  intesM 
to  fix  a  period  of  time  as  a  test  of  transient  pof- 
sage  through,  or  temporary  residence  in  the 
State,  within  the  provisions  of  the  oonstitudoo. 
The  duration  of  nine  mouths  is  not  material  ii 
the  question,  and  if  it  be  unuecussarily  long 
may  and  ougnt  to  be  abridged.  But.  if  no  son 
law  existed,  the  right  of  the  master  (under  tbe 
construction  of  the  constitution  before  men- 
tioned) would  be  indefinite,  and  the  slave  most 
be  surrendered  to  him  in  all  cases  of  tnTelliu 
through,  or  passage  to  or  from  the  State.  If  I 
have  correctly  apprehended  the  subject  this  law 
is  not  one  conferring  a  right  upon  any  person  to 
import  slayes  into  the  State,  and  hold  them  here 
as  such ;  but  is  an  attempt  at  restriction  upon 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  master ;  a  ^isUi- 
fication,  or  at  least  a  definition  of  it  and  is  in 
favor  of  the  slave.  Its  repeal,  therefore,  woold 
have  the  effect  to  put  in  greater  jeopardy  the 
class  of  persons  you  propose  to  benefit  by  it 
While  the  construction  of  the  consUtutioo 
adopted  here  is  maintained,  the  law,  it  would 
seem,  ought  to  remain  upon  our  statute  book, 
not  as  an  encroachment  upon  tlw  rights  of  man, 
but  a  protection  for  them. 
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^  But,  gentlemen,  being  desirous  to  be  entirely 
cindid  in  this  oommunicatlon,  it  is  proper  I 
should  add,  that  I  am  not  convinoed  it  would  be 
either  wise,  expedient  or  humane,  to  declare  to 
our  fellowHatizens  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western States,  that  if  thej  travel  to  or  from,  or 
pass  through  tne  State  of  New  York,  thej  shall 
not  bring  with  them  the  attendants  whom  cus- 
tom, or  education,  or  habit,  may  have  rendered 
necessary  to  them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
ooyer  any  good  object  to  be  attained  by  such  an 
act  of  inhospitality.  It  certainly  can  work  no 
injury  to  us,  nor  can  it  be  injurious  to  the  un- 
fortunate beings  held  in  bondage,  to  permit 
them,  once  perhaps  in  their  lives,  and  at  most, 
on  occasions  ISbw  and  fiur  between,  to  visit  a  coun- 
try where  slavery  is  unknown.  I  can  even  con- 
ceive of  benefits  to  the  great  cause  of  human 
liberfy,  from  the  cultivation  of  this  intercourse 
with  the  South.  I  can  imagine  but  one  ground 
of  objection,  which  is,  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  implication  that  this  State  sanctions  sla- 
very. If  this  objection  were  well  grounded,  I 
should  at  once  condemn  the  law.  But^  in  truth, 
the  law  does  not  imply  any  such  sanction.  The 
same  statute  which,  in  necessary  obedience  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  ex- 
pounded, declares  the  exception,  condemns,  in 
the  most  clear  and  definite  terms,  all  human 
bondage.  I  will  not  press  the  considerations 
flowine  from  the  nature  of  our  Union,  and  the 
mutual  concessions  on  which  it  was  founded, 
against  the  propriety  of  such  an  exclusion  as 
your  question  contemplates,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  only  of  avoiding  an  implication  not 
founded  in  fact,  and  which  the  historv  of  our 
State  so  nobly  contradicts.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  such  an  exclusion  could  have  no  good 
effect  practically,  and  would  accomplish  noUdng 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty." 

These  answers  do  not  seem  to  have  aficcted 
the  election  in  any  way.  Mr.  Seward  was 
elected,  each  candidate  receiving  the  full  vote 
of  his  party.  Since  that  time  the  act  has  been 
repealed,  and  no  voice  has  yet  been  raised  to  re- 
store it.  Just  and  meritorious  as  were  the  an- 
swers of  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Seward  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  sojourning  act,  their  voice  in  far 
yor  of  its  restoration  would  be  still  more  so 
now.  It  wfl*a  measure  in  the  very  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
union,  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
concession,  deference  and  good-will  in  which 
the  constitution  was  founded.  Several  other 
States  had  acts  to  the  same  effect^  and  the 
temper  of  the  people  in  all  the  firee  States 
was  accordant.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
slavery  question  became  a  subject  of  poliiical 
agitation,  in  the  national  l^;i8latare,  that  these 


acts  were  repealed,  and  this  spirit  destroyed. 
Political  agitation  has  done  all  the  mischief 

The  act  of  Pennsylvania,  of  March  3d,  1847, 
besides  repealing  the  slave  sojournment  act  of 
1780 — (an  act  made  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  which  had  been  on  her  statute-book  near 
seventy  years),  besides  repealing  her  recent  act 
of  1826,  and  besides  forbidding  the  use  of  her 
prisons,  and  the  intervention  of  her  officers  in 
the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves — ^besides  all  this, 
went  on  to  make  positive  enactments  to  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  forcible  re- 
caption of  fugitive  slaves,  as  regulated  by  the 
«ct  of  Congress,  under  the  clause  in  the  consti- 
tui/on;  and  for  that  purpose  contained  this 
section: 

"  That  if  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any 
negro  or  mulatto,  as  fugitive  from  servitude  or 
labor,  shall^  under  any  pretence  of  authori^ 
whatever,  violently  and  tumultuously  seize  upon 
and  cany  away  in  a  riotous,  violent,  and  tumnl-* 
tuous  manner,  and  so  as  to  disturb  and  endan- 
ger the  public  peace,  any  negro  or  mulatto  with- 
m  this  conunonwealth,  either  with  or  without 
the  intention  of  taking  such  negro  or  mulatto 
before  any  district  or  circuit  judge,  the  person 
or  persons  so  ofiending  against  the  peace  of  this 
commonwealth,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor ;  ana  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars ; 
and,  further,  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court" 

The  granting  of  the  habeas  corpus  writ  to 
any  fugitive  slave  completed  the  enactments  of 
this  statute,  which  thus  carried  out,  to  the  full, 
the  ample  intimations  contained  in  its  title, 
to  wit:  ^ An  act  to  prevent  kidnapping,  pre- 
serve  the  public  peace,  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
certain  powers  heretofore  exercised  by  judges^ 
justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen,  and  jailers  in 
this  commonwealth;  and,  to  repeal  certain 
slave  laws?^  This  act  made  a  new  starting- 
point  in  the  anti-slavery  movements  North,  sm 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  the  previoos 
month,  made  a  new  starting-point  in  the  pro- 
slavery  movements  in  the  South.  The  first  led 
to  the  new  fugitive  slave  recovery  act  of  1850— 
the  other  has  led  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line ;  and,  between  the  two^ 
the  state  of  things  has  been  produced  whidi 
now  afflicts  and  distracts  the  country,  and  k 
working  a  sectional  divorce  of  the  States. 
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A  citizen  of  Maryland,  acting  nnder  the  fede- 
ral law  of  '93,  in  recapturing  his  slaye  in  Penn- 
sylvania, was  prosecuted  under  the  State  act  of 
1826--conyicted— and  sentenced  to  its  penalties. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  enactment  was  in 
vain  plea^  in  the  Pennsylvania  court ;  but  her 
authorities  acted  in  the  spirit  of  defierence  and 
respect  to  the  authorities  of  the  Union,  and  con- 
curred in  «n  ^^  agreed  ctue^^  to  be  carried  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Pennsylvania  law. 
That  court  decided  fully  and  promptly  all  the 
points  m  the  case,  and  to  the  full  vindication  of 
all  the  rights  of  a  slaveholder,  under  the  recap- 
tion clause  in  the  constitution.  The  points  de- 
cided cover  the  whMe  ground,  and,  besides, 
show  precisely  iu  whxt  particular  the  act  of 
1793  required  to  be  amended,  to  make  it  work 
out  its  complete  effect  under  the  constitution, 
independent  of  all  extrinsic  ud.  The  points 
were  these : 

'^  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  12th  of  February, 
1793,  relative  to  fugitive  slaves,  is  clearly  consti- 
tutional in  all  its  leading  provisions,  and^  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  confers 
authority  on  State  magistrates,  is  free  from 
reasonable  doubt  or  difficulty.    As  to  the  au- 
thority so  conferred  on  State  magistrates,  while 
a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  may  exist  on 
this  point,  in  diffei:pnt  States,  whether  State 
magistrates  are  boimd  to  act  under  it,  none  is 
entertained  by  the  court,  that  State  magistrates 
may,  if  they  choose,  exercise  that  authority,  un- 
less forbid  by  State  legislation."    "  The  power 
of  l^islation  in    relation    to    fugitives    from 
labor  is  exclusive  in  the  national  legislature." 
*^  The  right  to  seize  and  ret^e  fugitive  slaves, 
and  the  duty  to  deliver  them  up,  in  whatever 
State  of  the  Union  they  may  be  found,  is  under 
the  constitution  recognized  as  an  absolute,  posi- 
tive right  and  duty,  pervading  the  whole  Union 
with  an  equal  and  supreme  force,  uncontrolled 
and    uncontrollable   by  State    sovereignty  or 
State  legislation.    The  right  and  duty  are  co- 
extensive and  uniform  in  remedy  and  operation 
throughout  the  whole  Union.    The  owner  has 
the  same  exemption  from  State  regulations  and 
control,  through  however  many  SUtes  he  may 
pass  with  the  fugitive  slaves  in  his  possession  in 
tvansUu  to  his  domicil."    "  The  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  on  which  the  indictment 
against  Edward  Prigg  was  founded^  for  canyins 
away  a  fugitive  slave,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void.    It  purports  to  punish,  as  a  public  offence 
against  the  State,  the  very  act  of  seizing  and  re- 
moving a  slave  by  his  master,  which  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  designed  to  jus- 
tify and  uphold."     "The  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  Uopgress  (1793),  relating  to  fugitives 


from  labor,  has  been  affirmed  bj  the  ai^'ii&i- 
tions  of  the  State  tribunals,  and  by  those  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States." 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — so  dear 
and  f^ — ^was  farther  valaable  in  making  via- 
ble to  the  legislative  authority  what  was  wut- 
ing  to  give  efficacy  to  the  act  of  1793 ;  it  wii 
nothing  but  to  substitute  federal  oommissiooen 
for  the  State  officers  forbidden  to  act  under  it 
and  that  substitution  might  have  been  aoeon- 
plished  in  an  amendatory  bill  of  three  ot  fear 
lines — ^leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  act  as  it  wia 
Unfortunately  Congress  did  not  limit  itself  to 
an  amendment  of  the  act  of  1793 ;  it  made  a 
new  law— long  and  oomplez — and  striking  ^ 
public  mind  as  a  novelty.     It  was  eariy  in  ^ 
session  of  1849-'50  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  reported  a  bill  on  the  subject; 
it  was  a  bill  long  and  complex,  and  distastefol  to 
all  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  lay  upon  the  taUi 
six  months  untoudied.    It  was  taken  up  in  the 
last  weeks  of  a  nine  months'  session,  and  substi- 
tuted by  another  bill,  still  longer  and  moreoom- 
plez.     This  bill  also  was  yery  distastefal  to 
the  Senate  (the  majority),  and  had  the  singulir 
fiite  of  being  supported  in  its  detuls,  and  piaed 
into  law,  with  less  than  a  qu(»imci  of  the  bodj 
in  its  fiivor,  and  without  ever  receiving  the  M 
senatorial  vote  of  the  skye  States.    The  nute- 
rial  votes  upon  it,  before  it  was  passed,  were  od 
propositions  to  give  the  fugitive  a  jury  trial,  if 
he  desired  it,  upon  the  question  of  his  conditioa 
— free  or  slave ;  and  upon  the  question  of  giris^ 
him  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  carjmi. 
The  first  of  these  propositions  originated  with 
Mr.  Webster,  but  was  ofifbred  in  his  absence  hj 
Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey.    He  (Mr.  Web- 
ster) drew  up  a  brief  bill  early  in  the  seasion, 
to  supply  the  defect  found  in  the  woriung  of  the 
act  of  '93 ;  it  was  short  and  simple ;  but  it  coa- 
tained  a  proviso  in  favor  of  a  jury  trial  when 
the  fugitive  denied  his  servitude^  That  woold 
have  been  about  always ;  and  *tli8  jury  trial, 
besides  being  incompatible  with  \be  constitih 
tion,  and  contradictory  to  all  cases  of  proceed- 
ing against  fugitives,  would  have  been  prettj 
sure  to  have  been  fetal  to  the  pursuer's  claim; 
and  certainly  both  expensive  and  tronUesoiae 
to  him.    It  was  contrary  to  the  act  of  1793,aiid 
contrary  to  the  whole  established  course  of  re- 
claming fugitives,  whidi  is  always  to  curj 
them  back  to  the  place  fh»n  wiikii  they  fled 
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to  be  tried.  Thus,  if  a  man  commits  an  ofibnoe 
in  one  country,  and  flies  to  another,  he  is  car- 
ried back ;  80,  if  he  fliee  from  one  State  to  an- 
other; and  so  in  all  the  extradition  treaties 
between  foreign  nations.  All  are  carried  back 
to  the  place  from  which  they  fled,  the  only  con- 
dition bdng  to  establish  the  flight  and  the 
probable  cause ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  Aigitives 
from  labor,  as  well  as  from  justice,  both  of 
which  classes  are  put  together  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  fugitive  act 
of  1793.  The  proposition  was  rejected  by  a 
Tote  of  eleyen  to  twenty-seven.  The  yeas  were : 
Messrs.  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  Dayton,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene,  Hamlin,  Phelps,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker  of  Wisconsm^  and  Winthrop. 
The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Benton,  Berrien,  Butler,  Cass, 
Davis  of  Mississippi,  Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa, 
Downs,  Houston,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King,  Man- 
gum,  Mason,  Morton,  Pratt  of  Maryland,  Rusk, 
Sebastian,  Soul6,  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood, 
Wales,  Yulee.  The  motion  in  favor  of  granting 
the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the 
fugitive  was  made  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  and  reject- 
ed by  the  same  vote  of  eleven  yeas  and  twenty- 
seven  nays.  Other  amendments  were  offered 
and  disposed  o^  and  the  question  coming  on  the 
passing  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Cass,  in  speaking  his 
own  sentiments  in  fiivor  of  merely  amending  the 
act  of  1793,  also  spoke  the  sentiments  of  many 
others,  saying : 

"When  this  subject  was  before  the  compro- 
mise committee,  there  was  a  general  wish,  and 
in  that  I  fully  concurred,  that  Sie  main  features 
of  the  act  of  1793  upon  this  subject,  so  far  as 
they  were  applicable,  should  be  preserved,  and 
that  such  chaoges  as  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  to  a  fair  and  just  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  should  be  introduced  by  way 
of  amendment.  That  law  was  approved  by 
Washington,  and  has  now  been  in  force  for  sixty 
years,  and  lays  down^  among  others,  four  gene- 
ral principles,  to  which  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
here :  1.  The  right  of  the  master  to  arrest  his 
fugitive  slave  wherever  he  may  find  him.  2. 
His  duty  to  carry  him  before  a  magistrate  in 
the  State*  where  he  is  arrested,  and  that  claim 
may  be  adjudged  by  him.  3.  The  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  examine  the  claim,  and  to  decide 
it,  like  other  examining  magistrates,  without  a 
iury,  and  then  to  commit  him  to  the  custody  of 
the  master.  4.  The  right  of  the  master  then  to 
remove  the  slave  to  his  residence.  At  the  time 
this  law  was  passed,  every  justice  of  the  peace 


throughout  the  Union  was  required  to  execute 
the  duties  under  it.  Since  then,  as  we  all  know^ 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  justices  of 
the  peace  cannot  be  called  upon  to  execute  this 
law,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have  al- 
most every  where  refused  to  do  so.  The  mas- 
ter seeking  his  slave  found  his  remedy  a  good 
one  at  the  time,  but  now  very  ineffectual ;  and 
this  defect  is  one  that  imperiously  requires  a 
remedy.  And  this  remedy  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
vide, fikirly  and  honestly,  and  to  make  sudi 
other  provisions  as  may  be  proper  and  neces- 
sary. But  I  desire  for  myself  that  the  original 
act  should  remain  upon  the  statute  book,  and 
that  the  changes  shown  to  be  necessary  should 
be  made  by  way  of  amendment" 

The  vote  on  the  passing  of  the  bill  was  27  to 
12,  the  yeas  being :  Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger, 
Barnwell,  Bell,  Berrien,  Butler,  Davis  of  Miss^ 
Dawson,  Dodge  of  Iowa,  Downs,  Foote,  Hous- 
ton, Hunter,  Jones  of  Iowa,  King,  Mangum, 
Mason,  Pearoe,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Soul6,  Spm- 
ance.  Sturgeon,  Tumey,  Underwood,  Wales,  and 
Yulee.  The  nays  were:  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Brad- 
bury, Cooper,  Davis  of  Mass.,  Dayton,  Dodge 
of  Wisconsin,  Greene  of  Rhode  I&land,  Smith, 
Upham,  Walker,  and  Winthrop.  Above  twenty 
senators  did  not  vote  at  all  upon  the  bill,  of 
whom  Mr.  Benton  was  one.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  these  twenty  would  have  voted  fbr  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  of  1793,  supplying  federal  ofQ- 
cers  in  place  of  the  State  ofScers  who  were  to 
assist  in  its  execution.  Some  three  or  four  linea 
would  have  done  that ;  but  instead  of  this  brief 
enactment  to  ^ve  effect  to  an  ancient  and  well- 
known  law,  there  was  a  long  bill  of  ten  sec- 
tions, giving  the  aspect  of  a  new  law ;  and  with 
such  multiplied  and  complex  provisions  as  to 
render  the  act  inexecutable,  except  at  a  cost  and 
trouble  which  would  render  the  recovery  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value ;  and  to  be  attended  with  an  ar- 
ray and  machinery  which  would  excite  dis- 
turbance, and  scenes  of  force  and  violence,  and 
render  the  law  odious.  It  passed  the  House^ 
and  became  a  law,  and  has  verified  all  the  ob- 
jections taken  to  it. 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  speak  upon  this  bill  at  the 
tune  of  its  passage;  he  had  done  that  before,  in 
a  previous  stage  of  the  question,  and  when  Mr 
Clay  proposed  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  com 
promise  measures.  He  (Mr.  Benton)  was  op 
posed  to  confounding  an  old  subject  of  constita 
tional  obligation  with  new  and  questionable  sob 
jectB,and  was  ready  to  give  the  sul^ject  an  mde 
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pendent  oonsideration,  and  to  Tote  for  any  bill 
that  should  be  efficient  and  aatis&otory.  He 
said: 


[Hi 

:1l 


n 


"  We  have  a  bill  now— an  independent 
for  the  recovery  of  these  slaves.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  on  the  calendar,  and  warmly  pressed 
at  the  commencement  of  tne  session.  It  must 
be  about  ripe  for  decision  by  this  time.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  upon  it^  and  to  vote  any  thing  un- 
der the  constitution  which  will  be  efficient  and 
satisfiictory.  It  is  the  only  point,  in  my  opin- 
ion, at  which  any  of  the  non-slaveholding  Sti^, 
as  States,  have  given  just  cause  of  complaint  to 
the  slaveholding  States.  I  leave  out  individuals 
and  societies,  and  speak  of  States  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity ;  and  say,  this  affair  of  the  run- 
away slaves  is  the  only  case  in  which  any  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  in  my  opinion,  have 
ffiven  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  slaveholding 
States.  But  how  is  it  here  ?  Any  refUsal  on 
the  part  of  the  northern  members  to  legislate 
the  remedy  ?  We  have  heard  many  of  them 
declare  their  opinions;  and  I  see  no  line  of 
east  and  west  dividing  the  north  from  the  south 
in  these  opinions.  I  see  no  geographical  boun- 
dary dividing  northern  and  southern  opinions. 
I  see  no  diversity  of  opinion  but  such  as  occurs 
in  ordinazy  measures  before  Congress.  For  one, 
I  am  ready  to  vote  at  once  for  the  passage  of  a 
fhgitive  slavery  recovery  bill ;  but  it  must  be 
as  a  separate  and  independent  measure." 

Mr.  Benton  voted  upon  the  amendments,  and 
to  make  the  bill  efficient  and  satisfactory ;  but 
fiuled  to  make  it  either,  and  would  neither  vote 
for  it  nor  against  it  It  has  been  worth  but  lit- 
tle to  the  slave  States  in  recovering  their  pro- 
perty, and  has  been  annoying  to  the  free  States 
from  the  manner  of  its  execution,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  new  act,  though  founded  upon  that 
of  '93,  which  is  lost  and  hid  under  it  The  won- 
der is  how  such  an  act  came  to  pass,  even  by  so 
lean  a  vote  as  it  received — for  it  was  voted  for 
by  less  than  the  number  of  senators  from  the 
slave  States  alone.  It  is  a  wonder  how  it  passed 
at  all,  and  the  wonder  increases  on  knowing  that, 
of  the  small  number  that  voted  for  it,  many 
were  against  it,  and  merely  went  along  with 
those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  partic- 
ular guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  slave  States, 
and  claimed  a  lead  in  all  that  concerned  them. 

Those  self-constituted  guardians  were  permit- 
ted to  have  their  own  way ;  some  voting  with 
them  unwillingly,  others  not  voting  at  all.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  ^^  compromise  and  pa- 
cification," which  was  then  deemed  essential  to 
save  the  Union :  and  under  the  fear  of  danger 


to  the  Union  on  one  hand,  and  the  durms  o 
pacification  and  compromise  on  the  other,  afev 
heated  spirits  got  the  control,  and  had  thing 
their  own  way.  Under  other  circumstanee»- 
in  any  season  of  quiet  and  tranquillity — th 
vote  of  Congress  would  have  been  almost  geo 
end  against  the  complex,  cumbersome,  ezpen 
sive,  annoying,  and  ineffective  ImII  that  wi 
passed,  and  in  favor  of  the  act  (with  the  neoa 
sary  amendment)  which  Washington  reoom 
mended  and  signed— which  State  and  Feden 
judiciaries  had  sanctioned — ^whidi  the  peop] 
had  lived  under  for  nearly  sixty  years,  an 
against  which  there  was  no  complaint  mit 
slavery  agitation  had  become  a  political  gamel 
be  played  at  by  parties  fh>m  both  sides  of  tl 
Union.  All  public  men  disavow  that  gam 
All  profess  patriotism.  All  applaud  the  patriot 
spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Then  imitate  that  qui 
Do  as  these  patriotic  fiithers  did — the  free  Stall 
by  reviving  the  sojournment  laws  which  gw 
safety  to  the  slave  property  of  their  fellow-cit 
zcns  of  other  States  passing  through  thenkr-tl 
slave  States  by  acting  in  the  spirit  of  those  wi 
enacted  the  anti-slavery  ordinanoe  of  1787,  an 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  of  1820.  Nen 
York  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  States  to  begb 
and  to  revive  the  sojournment  laws  which  wa 
in  force  within  them  for  half  a  century.  Tl 
man  who  would  stand  up  in  each  of  these  Stati 
and  propose  the  revival  of  these  acts,  for  tt 
same  reasons  that  Messrs.  Marcy  and  Sewai 
opposed  thoir  repeal,  would  give  a  proof  of  p 
triotism  which  would  entitle  him  to  be  dassc 
with  our  patriotic  ancestors. 


CHAPTER  CXCVIII. 

DISUNION  MOVEMENTS:  SOUTHERN  PRESS  i 
WASHINGTON:  SOUTHERN  CONVENTION  i 
NASHVILLE:  SOUTHERN  CONGRESS  CALLl 
FOR  BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  MISSISSIPPI 

"When  tJie  future  historian  shall  addre 
himself  to  the  task  of  portraying  the  rise,  pr 
gress,  and  decline  of  the  American  Union,  ti 
year  1850  will  arrest  his  attention^  as  denotit 
and  presenting  the  first  marshalling  and  a 
raying  of  those  hostile  forces  and  opposite 
elements  which  resulted  in  dissolution;  <vi 
the  world  will  have  another  illustration  ofH 
grecU  truihy  that  forms  and  modes  of  goven 
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mentj  however  correct  in  theory,  are  only  val- 
uable as  they  conduce  to  the  great  ends  of  all 
government — the  peace^  auiet,  and  conscious 
security  of  the  governed," 

So  wrote  a  leailing  South  CaFoIin*  paper  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1850 — and  not  without 
a  knowledge  of  what  it  was  saying.  All  that 
was  said  was  attempted,  and  the  catastrophe 
alone  was  wanting  to  complete  the  task  assigned 
to  the  future  historian. 

The  manifesto  of  the  forty-two  members 
from  the  slave  States,  issued  in  1849,  was  not 
a  bnttumfulmen,  nor  intended  to  be  so.  It 
was  intended  for  action,  and  was  the  commence- 
ment of  action ;  and  regular  steps  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  slaye  from  the  free  States  immediately 
began  under  it  An  organ  of  disunion,  entitled 
"  The  Southern  Press,"  was  set  up  at  Washing- 
ton, established  upon  a  contribution  of  $30,000 
from  the  signers  to  the  Southern  manifesto,  and 
their  ardent*  adherents — its  daily  occupation  to 
inculcate  the  adyantages  of  disunion,  to  promote 
it  by  inflaming  the  South  against  the  North,  and 
to  prepare  it  by  organizing  a  Southern  concert 
of  action.  Southern  cities  were  to  recover  their 
colonial  superiority  in  a  state  of  sectional  inde- 
pendence; the  ships  of  all  nations  were  to 
crowd  their  ports  to  carry  off  their  rich  staples, 
and  bring  back  ample  returns ;  Great  Britain 
was  to  be  the  ally  of  the  new  "  United  States 
South ; "  all  the  slave  States  were  expected  to 
join,  but  the  new  confederacy  to  begin  with  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  or  even  a  part  of  them ; 
and  military  preparation  was  to  be  made  to 
maintain  by  force  what  a  Southern  convention 
should  decree.  That  convention  was  called — 
the  same  which  had  been  designated  in  the  first 
manifesto,  entitled  Thc  Crisis,  published  in 
the  Charleston  Mercury  in  1835 ;  and  the  same 
which  had  been  repulsed  from  Nashville  in  1844. 
Fifleen  years  of  assiduous  labor  produced  what 
could  not  be  started  m  1835,  and  what  had  been 
repulsed  in  1844.  A  disunion  convention  met 
at  Nashville !  met  at  the  home  of  Jackson,  but 
after  thc  grave  had  become  his  home. 

This  convention  (assiuning  to  represent  seven 
States)  took  the  decisive  step,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pended upon  itself^  towards  a  separation  of  the 
States.  It  invited  the  assembling  of  a  "  South- 
em  Congress."  Two  States  alone  responded  to 
that  appeal— South  Carolina  and  Mississippi; 
and  the  legislatures  of  these  two  passed  solemn 


acts  to  carry  it  into  efieot— South  Carolina  ab- 
solutely, by  electing  her  quota  of  representa- 
tavee  to  the  proposed  congress ;  Mississippi  pro- 
visionally, by  subjecting  her  law  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  people.  Of  course,  each  State  gave  a 
reason,  or  motive  for  its  action.  South  Carolina 
simply  asserted  the  "  aggressions  "  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  to  be  the  cause,  without  stating 
what  these  aggressions  were ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
were  none  to  be  stated.  For  even  the  repeal 
of  the  slave  sojournment  law  in  some  of  them, 
and  the  refusal  to  permit  the  State  prisons  to  be 
used  for  the  detention  of  fugitives  from  service^ 
or  State  officers  to  assist  in  their  arrest,  though 
acts  of  unfriendly  import,  and  a  breach  of  the 
comity  due  to  sister  States,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  were  still 
acts  which  the  States,  as  sovereign  within  their 
limits  upon  the  sulgects  to  which  they  refer, 
had  a  right  to  pass.  Besides,  Congress  had 
readily  passed  the  fugitive  slave  recovery  bilL 
just  as  these  Southern  members  wished  it; 
and  left  them  without  complaint  against  the 
national  legislature  on  that  score.  All  other 
matters  of  complaint  which  had  successively 
appeared  against  the  fVee  States  were  gone-^ 
Wilmot  Proviso,  and  all.  The  act  of  Missis- 
sippi gave  two  reasons  for  its  action : 

"  First.  That  the  legisktion  of  Congress,  at 
the  last  session,  was  controlled  by  a  dominant 
majority  regardless  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  slaveholding  States :  and, 

^  Secondly,  That  the  legislation  of  CongresSi 
such  as  it  was,  affords  alarming  evidence  of  a 
settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  said  majority  to 
destroy  the  institution  of  slavery,  not  only  in 
the  State  of  MisKissippi,  but  in  her  sister  States, 
and  to  subvert  the  sovereign  power  of  that  ana 
other  slaveholding  States." 

Waiving  the  question  whether  these  reasons, 
if  true,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  this  abrupt 
attempt  to  break  up  the  Union,  an  issue  of  fiurt 
can  well  be  taken  on  their  truth :  and  first,  of 
the  dominant  majority  of  the  last  session,  end- 
ing September  1850:  that  majority,  in  every  in- 
stance, was  helped  out  by  votes  from  the  slave 
States,  and  generally  by  a  majority  of  them. 
The  admission  of  California,  which  was  thc  act  of 
the  session  most  complained  of,  most  resisted,  and 
declared  to  be  a  ^*  test "  question,  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  fhim  the  slave 
States :  so  that  reason  fells  upon  the'  trial  ot 
an  issue  of  feet  TheseoondBet  of  reasons  hsfo 
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ibr  their  pointy  an  assertion  that  the  majority  in 
Congress  have  a  settled  purpose  to  destroy  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  in  the  other  slave  States,  and  to  subvert  the 
sovereignty  of  all  the  slave  States.  It  is  the 
duty  of  history  to  deal  with  this  assertion,  thus 
solemnly  put  in  a  legislative  act  as  a  cause  for 
the  secession  of  a  State  from  the  Union — and  to 
say,  that  it  was  an  assertion  without  evidence, 
and  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  contraiy  to 
the  ftct  There  was  no  such  settled  purpose  in 
the  majority  of  Congress,  nor  in  a  minority  of 
Congress,  nor  in  any  half-dozen  members  of 
Congress — ^if  in  any  one  at  alL  It  was  a  most 
deplorable  assertion  of  a  most  alarming  design, 
calculated  to  mislead  and  inflame  the  ignorant, 
and  make  them  fly  to  disunion  as  the  refuge 
•gainst  such  an  appalling  catastrophe.  But  it 
was  not  a  new  declaration.  It  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  original  agitation  of  slavery  com- 
menced in  1835,  and  continued  ever  since.  To 
destroy  slavery  in  the  States  has  been  the  de- 
sign attributed  to  the  Northern  States  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  is  necessary  to  be  kept  up 
in  order  to  keep  alive  the  slavery  agitation  in 
the  slave  States.  It  has  received  its  constant 
and  authoritative  contradiction  in  the  conduct 
of  those  States  at  home,  and  in  the  acts  of  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  year  in  and  year 
out ;  and  continues  to  receive  that  contradiction, 
continually ;  but  without  having  the  least  effect 
upon  its  repetition  and  incessant  reiteration. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  fact  visible  in  all  the 
slave  States,  which  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
these  twenty  years'  repetition  of  the  same  as- 
sertion, there  is  no  danger  to  slavery  in  any 
slave  State.  Property  is  timid !  and  slave  pro- 
perty above  all :  and  the  market  is  the  test  of 
safety  and  danger  to  all  property.  Nobody 
gives  full  price  for  anything  that  is  insecure, 
either  in  title  or  possession.  All  'property,  in 
danger  from  either  cause,  sinks  in  price  when 
brought  to  that  infidlible  test  Now,  how  is  it 
with  slave  property,  tried  by  this  unerring 
standard  ?  Has  it  been  sinking  in  price  since 
the  year  1835?  since  the  year  of  the  first 
alarm  maniiesto  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  first 
of  Mr.  Calhoun's  twenty  years'  alarm  speeches 
in  the  Senate  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  price  has 
been  constantly  rising  the  whole  time — and  is 
Still  rising,  although  it  has  attained  a  height 


incredible  to  have  been  predicted  twenty  yem 
ago. 

But,  although  the  slavery  alarm  does  not  aet 
on  property,  yet  it  acts  on  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  and  excites  sectional  ani- 
mosity, hatred  for  the  Union,  and  desire  for 
separation.  The  Nashville  oonventioo,  and  the 
call  for  the  Southern  Congress,  were  natml 
occasions  to  call  out  these  feelings ;  and  most 
copiously  did  they  flow.  Some  q)ecimenB,  taken 
fh>m  the  considered  language  of  men  in  hi^ 
authority,  and  speaking  advisedly,  and  for  ac- 
tion, will  show  the  temper  of  the  whole— the 
names  withheld,  because  the  design  is  to  show 
a  danger,  and  not  to  expose  individuals. 

In  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  a  Bpetka 
declared: 

''We  must  secede  fr*om  a  Union  perverted 
from  its  original  purpose,  and  which  has  now 
become  an  engine  of  oppression  to  the  South. 
He  thought  our  proper  course  was  for  this  legis- 
lature to  proceed  directly  to  the  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Southern  Congress.  He  thou^t  we 
should  not  await  the  action  of  all  the  Soothen 
States ;  but  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  await  the 
action  of  such  States  as  Alabama,  Gfeoigia,  )&- 
sissippi,  and  Florida ;  because  tbeee  States  bare 
requested  us  to  wait  If  we  can  get  but  one 
State  to  unite  with  us,  then  we  must  act.  Onoe 
being  independent,  we  would  have  a  strong  aDj 
in  England.  But  we  must  prepare  for  seces- 
sion." 

Another: 

''  The  friends  of  the  Southern  movement  in 
the  other  States  look  to  the  action  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  he  would  make  the  issue  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  ii 
by  secession.  Tnero  would  be  no  concert  among 
the'  Southern  States  until  a  blow  is  struck. 
And  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  determination  to 
resist,  we  must  give  the  South  some  guarantee 
that  we  are  in  earnest.  He  could  not  concur 
with  the  gentleman  from  Greenville  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  attachment  to  the  Union.  He  hated 
and  detested  the  Union,  and  was  in  hxot  d 
cutting  the  connection.  He  avowed  himself  a 
disunionist — a  disunionist  per  se.  If  he  had 
the  power,  he  would  crush  this  Union  to-mo^ 
row." 

Another : 

"  Denied  the  right  or  the  power  of  the  general 
government  to  coerce  the  State  in  case  of  seoee- 
sion.  This  State  is  sovereign  and  independent^ 
so  soon  as  she  sees  proper  to  assert  that  sove- 
reignty. And  when  can  we  be  stronp?r  than 
we  are  now  ?    If  we  intend  to  wait  until  we  be- 
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come  snperior  to  the  fedonl  government  in  nu- 
merical strength,  we  will  wait  for  ever.  In  the 
event  of  an  attempt  to  coerce  her,  sacrifices 
might  he  made,  hut  we  are  willing  and  ready  to 
make  those  sacrifices.  But  he  did  not  heliere 
one  gun  would  he  fired  in  this  contest  South 
Carolina  would  achieve  a  hloodless  victory. 
But,  should  there  he  a  war,  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  would  he  desirous  of  preserving  their 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  Southern  States, 
and  would  make  the  effort  to  do  so.  He  thought 
there  never  would  he  a  union  of  the  South  until 
this  State  strikes  the  hlow,  and  makes  the 
issue." 

Another : 

"Would  not  recapitulate  the  evils  which  had 
heen  perpetrated  upon  the  South.  Great  as 
they  have  heen,  they  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant, when  compared  with  the  evils  to  which 
they  would  inevitably  lead.  We  must  not  con- 
sider what  we  have  borne,  but  what  we  must 
bear  hereafter.  There  is  no  remedy  for  these 
evils  in  the  government ;  we  have  no  alternative 
left  u&  then,  but  to  come  out  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Another: 

^  He  was  opposed  to  calling  a  convention,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  impede  the  action  of 
this  State  on  the  questions  now  before  the 
country.  He  thought  it  would  impede  our 
progress  towards  disunion.  All  his  objections 
to  a  convention  of  the  people  applied  only  to  the 
proposition  to  call  it  now.  He  thought  con- 
ventions dangerous  things,  except  when  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  country  absolutely  demand  them. 
He  said  that  he  had  adopted  the  course  he  had 
taken  on  these  weighty  matters  simply  and  en- 
tirely with  the  view  of  hastening  the  dissolution 
of  tms  Union." 

Another: 

"  Would  sustain  the  bill  for  electing  delegates 
to  a  Southern  Congress,  because  he  thought  it 
would  bring  about  a  more  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  Union." 

In  the  Nashville  convention  a  delegate  said : 

'^I  shall  enumerate  no  more  of  the  wrongs 
that  we  have  suffered,  or  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are  threatened.  If  these,  so  enormous  and 
so  atrocious,  are  not  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
Southern  mind,  our  case  is  desperate.  But, 
supposing  that  we  shall  be  roused,  and  that  we 
shidl  act  like  freemen,  and,  knowing  our  rights 
and  our  wrongs,  shall  be  prepared  to  sustain 
the  one  and  redress  the  other,  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  I  answer  secession — united  seces- 
sion of  the  slaveholding  States,  or  a  large  num- 
ber of  them.  Nothing  else  will  oe  wise — ^nothing 
else  will  be  practicable.  The  Rubicon  is  passed. 
The  Union  is  already  dissolved.    Instead  of 


wishing  the  perpetuity  of  any  government  over 
such  vast  boundaries,  the  ratiomd  lover  of  liber- 
ty should  wish  for  its  speedy  dissolution,  as 
dangerous  to  all  just  and  free  rule.  Is  not  all 
this  exemplified  in  our  own  case?  In  nine 
months,  in  one  session  of  Congress,  by  a  great 
coup  d'etat,  our  constitution  has  been  com- 
pletely and  for  ever  subverted.  Instead  of  a 
well  balanced  government,  all  power  is  vested  in 
one  section  of  the  country,  which  is  in  bitter 
hostility  with  the  other.  And  this  is  the  glo- 
rious Union  which  we  are  to  support,  for  whose 
eternal  duration  we  are  to  pray,  and  before 
which  the  once  i>roud  Southron  is  to  bow  down. 
He  ought  to  perish  rather." 

"  They  have  not,  however,  been  satisfied  with 
taking  all  ^the  territory).  They  have  made 
that  all  a  wicked  instrument  for  the  abolition 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  every  safeguard  of 
our  property  and  our  lives.  I  have  said  they 
have  TDMde  the  appropriation  of  this  territory 
an  instrument  to  abolish  the  constitution.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  abolished  the  con- 
stitution. The  carcass  may  remain,  but  the 
spirit  has  left  it  It  is  now  a  fetid  mass,  gene- 
rating disease  and  death.  It  stinks  in  our  nos- 
trils.^ 

^  A  constitution  means  ex  vi  termini,  a  guar- 
antee of  the  rights,  liberty,  and  security  of  a  fi^ee 
people,  and  can  never  survive  in  the  shape  of 
dead  formalities.  It  is  a  thing  of  life,  and  just 
and  fair  proportions ;  not  the  caput  mortuum 
which  the  so-called  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has«  now  become.  Is  there  a  Southern 
man  who  bears  a  soul  within  his  ribs,  who  will 
consent  to  be  governed  by  this  vu^ar  tyran- 
ny," &c 

From  public  addresses : 

'^  Under  the  operation  of  causes  beyond  the 
scan  of  man,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  great 
and  important  crisis  in  our  history.  The  shadow 
of  the  sun  hks  gone  back  upon  the  dial  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  we  are  rapidly  hastening  to- 
wards the  troubled  sea  of  revolution.  A  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  is  our  inevitable  destiny, 
and  it  is  idle  for  man  to  raise  his  puny  arm  to 
stem  the  tide  of  events,"  ^ 

Another: 

^  We  must  form  a  separate  government.  The 
slaveholding  States  must  all  yet  see  that  their 
only  salvation  consists  in  uniting,  and  that 
promptly  too,  in  organizing  a  Southern  con- 
federacy. Should  we  be  wise  enough  thus  to 
unite,  all  California,  with  her  exhaustlcss  trea- 
sures, would  be  ours  ;  all  New  Mexico  also,  and 
the  sun  woiild  never  shine  upon  a  country  so 
rich,  so  great  and  so  powerful,  as  would  be  our 
Southern  republic." 

Another : 

**  By  our  physical  power,"  said  one  of  the  fore- 
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most  of  those  leaders,  in  a  late  speech  to  his 
constituents,  ^  we  can  protect  ourselves  against 
foreign  nations,  whilst  by  our  productions  we 
can  command  tneiri)cace  or  support  The  keys 
oi  their  wealth  anooommerce  are  in  our  hands, 
which  we  will  freely  offer  to  them  by  a  system 
of  free  trade,  making  our  prosperity  their  inter- 
est— our  security  their  care.  The  lingering  or 
decaying  cities  of  the  South,  which  before  our 
Reyolution  carried  on  all  their  foreign  com- 
merce, buoyant  with  prosperity  and  wealth,  but 
which  now  are  only  provincial  towns^  sluggish 
suburbs  of  Boston  and  New  York,  will  rise  up 
to  their  natural  destiny,  and  again  enfold  in 
their  embraces  the  richest  commerce  of  the 
world.  Wealth,  honor,  and  power,  and  one  of 
the  most  glorious  destinies  which  ever  crowned 
a  great  and  happy  people,  awaits  the  Soutii.  if 
die  but  control  her  own  fate ;  but,  controlled 
by  another  people,  what  pen  shall  paint  the  in- 
fiunous  and  bloody  catastrophe  which  must  mark 
her  fiJl  ?" 

From  fourth  of  July  toasts : 

'  The  Union :  A  splendid  failure  of  the  first 
modem  attempt,  by  people  of  different  institu- 
tions, to  live  under  the  same  government 

"  The  Union :  For  it  we  have  endured  much ; 
for  it  we  have  sacrificed  much.  Let  us  beware 
lest  we  endure  too  much ;  lest  we  sacrifice  too 
much. 

'^  Disunion  rather  than  degradation. 

^^  South  Carolina :  She  struck  for  the  Union 
when  it  was  a  blessing;  when  it  becomes  a 
curse,  she  will  strike  for  hersel£ 

'*  The  Compromise  :  *  The  best  the  South  can 
get'  A  cowardly  banner  held  out  by  the  spoiU- 
man  that  would  sell  his  country  for  a  mess  of 
pottaec. 

"  The  American  Eagle :  In  the  event  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  the  South  claims  ^  her 
portion,  the  heart  of  the  noble  bird;  to  the 
Yankees  we  leave  the  feathers  and  carcass. 

"  The  South :  Fortified  by  right,  she  considers 
neither  threats  nor  consequences. 

"  The  Union :  Once  a  holy  alliance,  now  an 
accursed  bond." 

Among  the  multitude  of  publications  most 
numerous  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi, 
but  also  appearing  in  other  slave  States,  all  ad- 
vocating disunion,  there  were  some  (like  Mr. 
Calhoun^s  letter  to  the  Alabama  member  which 
feared  the  chance  might  be  lost  which  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  furnished)  also  that  feared  agitation 
would  stop  in  Congress,  and  deprive  the  Southern 
politicians  of  the  means  of  uniting  the  slave 
States  in  a  separate  confederacy.  Of  this  class 
of  publications  here  is  one  from  a  leading  paper : 

"  The  object  of  South  Carolma  is  undoubtedly 
to  dissolve  this  Union,  and  form  a  confederacy 


of  slaveholding  States.  Should  it  be  impossibk 
to  form  this  confederacy,  then  her  purpose  ii, 
we  believe  conscientiously,  to  disconnect  hen«lf 
from  the  Union,  and  set  up  for  an  independent 
Power.  Will  delay  bring  to  our  assistance  the 
slaveholdinp;  States  ?  If  the  slayery  agitatieo, 
its  tendencies  and  objects,  were  of  recent  origin, 
and  not  fully  disclo^  to  the  people  of  the 
South,  delay  might  unite  us  in  oonoerted  actioo. 
We  have  no  indication  that  Congress  will  soon 
pass  obnoxious  measures,  restricting  or  crippling 
directly  the  institution  of  slavery.  Every  imfi- 
cation  makes  us  fear  that  a  pause  in  frnatkam 
is  about  to  follow,  to  allow  the  government  tiiae 
to  consolidate  her  late  acquisitions  and  usoipa- 
tions  of  power.  Then  the  storm  will  be  a^un 
let  loose  to  gather  its  fury,  and  burst  upon  our 
heads.  We  have  no  hopes  tiiat  the  agitation  in 
Congress,  this  or  next  year,  will  braig  aboot 
the  union  of  the  South.'' 

Enough  to  show  the  spirit  that  prerailed,  and 
the  extraordinary  and  ui^ustifiable  means  uacd 
by  the  leaders  to  mislead  and  exasperate  the 
people.  The  great  effort  was  to  get  a  ^  South- 
ern Congress  "  to  assemble,  according  to  the  caD 
of  the  Nashville  convention.  The  assembling  of 
that  "Congress"  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
progress  of  disunion.  It  faUed.  At  the  head 
of  the  States  which  had  the  merit  of  stopping 
it,  was  Georgia— the  greatest  of  the  South' 
eastern  Atlantic  States.  At  the  head  of  the 
presses  which  did  most  for  the  Union,  was  the 
National  Intelligencer  at  Washington  City,  lun^ 
edited  by  Messrs.  Gales  db  Seaton,  and  now  as 
earnest  against  Southern  disunion  in  1850  u 
they  were  against  the  Hartford  convention  dii- 
union  of  1814.  The  Nashville  convention,  tbe 
Southern  Congress,  and  the  Southern  Prai 
established  at  Washington,  were  the  sequence 
and  interpretation  (so  fiir  as  its  disunion-design 
needed  interpretation),  of  the  Southern  addms 
drawn  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  His  last  spcedi,  so  &r 
as  it  might  need  interpretation,  received  it  soon 
after  his  death  in  a  posthumous  pablicatioD  of 
his  political  writings,  abounding  with  passage! 
to  show  that  the  Union  was  a  mistake^the 
Southern  States  ought  not  to  have  entered  into 
it,  and  should  not  now  re-enter  it,  if  out  of  it 
and  that  its  continuance  was  impossible  as  things 
stood:  Thus: 

**  All  this  has  brought  about  a  state  of  thmgs 
hostile  to  the  continuance  of  this  Union,  and 
the  duration  of  the  government.  Alienation  it 
succeeding  to  attachment,  and  hostfle  feelings  to 
alienation ;  and  these,  in  turn,  will  be  folloired 
by  revolution,  or  a  disruption  of  the  Unio^ 
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unless  timely  prerentecL  But  this  cannot  be 
done  bj  restoring  the  goyernment  to  iia  federal 
character — ^however  necessary  that  may  be  as  a 
first  step.  What  has  been  done  cannot  be  un- 
done. The  equilibrium  between  the  two  sec- 
tions has  been  permanently  destroyed  by  the 
measures  above  stated.  The  Northern  section, 
in  consequence,  will  erer  concentrate  within 
itself  the  two  majorities  of  which  the  goyern- 
ment is  composed ;  and  should  the  Southern  be 
excluded  from  all  the  territories,  now  acquired, 
or  to  be  hereafter  acquired^  it  will  soon  haye 
so  decided  a  preponderance  m  the  goyernment 
and  the  Union,  as  to  be  able  to  mould  the  con- 
stitution to  its  pleasure.  Against  this  the  res- 
toration of  ihe  federal  character  of  the  govern- 
ment can  furnish  no  remedy.  So  long  as  it  con- 
tinues there  can  be  no  safety  for  the  w^iker  sec- 
tion. It  places  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger 
and  the  hoetile  section,  the  power  to  crush  her 
and  her  inttiiutitms  ;  and  leaves  no  alternative 
but  to  resist,  or  sink  down  into  a  colonial  con- 
dition. This  must  be  the  consequence,  if  some 
effectual  and  appropriate  remedy  is  not  applied. 
^'The  nature  of  the  disease  is  such,  that 
nothing  can  reach  it^  short  of  some  organic 
change — a  change  which  will  so  modify  the  con- 
stitution as  to  give  to  the  weaker  section,  in 
some  one  form  or  another,  a  negative  on  the 
action  of  the  government.  Nothing  short  of 
this  can  protect  the  weiker,  and  restore  luu^ 
mony  and  tranquillity  to  the  Union  by  arresting 
effectually  the  tendency  of  the  dominant  section 
to  oppress  the  weaker.  When  the  constitution 
was  formed,  the  impression  was  strong  that  the 
tendency  to  conflict  would  be  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  States;  and  dfectual  pro- 
visions were  accordingly  made  to  guard  against 
it  But  experience  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
mistake;  and  that  inst^  of  being  as  was 
then  supposed,  the  conflict  is  between  the  two 
great  sections  which  are  so  strongly  distin- 
guished by  their  institutions,  geomphical 
character,  productions  and  pursuits.  Had  this 
been  then  as  clearly  perceived  as  it  now  is,  the 
same  jealou^  which  so  vigilantly  watched  and 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  the  larser  States 
oppressing  the  smaller,  would  have  ti&en  equal 
precaution  to  guard  against  the  same  da^r 
between  the  two  sections.  It  is  for  us,  who  see 
and  feel  it,  to  do.  what  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution would  have  done,  had  they  possessed 
the  knowledge,  in  this  respect,  which  experience 
has  given  to  us;  that  is,  to  provide  against  the 
dangers  which  the  system  has  practically  de- 
veloped ;  and  which,  had  they  been  foreseen  at 
the  time,  and  left  without  guard,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  prevented  the  States  forming 
the  Southern  section  of  the  confederacy,  from 
ever  agreeing  to  the  constitution ;  and  which, 
under  like  circumstances,  were  they  now  out  of, 
would  for  ever  prevent  them  entering  into  the 
Union.  How  the  constitution  could  best  be 
modified,  so  as  to  effect  the  object^  can  only  be 
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authoritatively  determined  by  the  amending 
power.  It  may  be  done  in  various  ways. 
Among  others,  it  might  be  effected  through  a 
re-organization  of  the  Executive  Department ; 
so  that  its  powers,  instead  of  being  vested,  as 
they  now  are,  in  a  single  oflScer,  should  be 
vested  in  two,  to  be  so  elected,  as  that  the  two 
should  be  constituted  the  special  organs  and 
representatives  of  the  respective  sections  in  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  government;  and 
requiring  eadi  to  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  before  they  become  laws.  One  might 
be  charged  with  the  administration  of  matters 
connected  with  the  fpreign  relations  of  the 
country ;  and  the  other,  of  such  as  were  con- 
nected with  its  domestic  institutions:  the 
selection  to  be  decided  by  lot  Indeed  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution did  not  commit  a  great  mistake,  in  con- 
stituting a  single,  instead  of  a  plural  executive. 
Nay^  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  a  single 
magistrate,  invested  with  all  the  powers  pro- 
perly appertaining  to  the  Executive  Department 
of  the  government,  as  is  the  President,  is  com- 
patible with  the  permanence  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment ;  especially  in  a  wealthy  ana  populous 
community,  with  a  large  revenue,  and  a  nume- 
rous body  of  oflBcers  and  employees.  Certain 
it  is,  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment so  constituted  which  has  long  endured. 
Even  ours,  thus  far^  furnishes  no  evidence  in  its 
fiivor,  and  not  a  little  against  it:  for,  to  it  the 
present  disturbed  and  dangerous  state  of  things, 
which  threaten  the  country  with  monarchy  or 
disunion,  may  be  justly  attributed." 

The  observing  reader,  who  may  have  looked 
over  the  two  volumes  of  this  View,  in  noting 
the  progress  of  the  slavery  agitation,  and  its 
successive  alleged  causes  for  disunion,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  celerity  with  which 
these  causes,  each  in  its  turn,  as  soon  as  re- 
moved, has  been  succeeded  by  another,  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  until,  at  Ust,  they  terminate  in  a 
cause  which  ignores  them  all,  and  find  a  new 
reason  for  disunion  in  the  constitution  itself  I 
in  that  constitution,  the  protection  of  which 
had  been  invoked  as  sufficient,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  alleged  ^  aggressions  and  encroach- 
ments." In  1835,  when  the  first  agitation  mani- 
festo, and  call  for  a  Southern  convention,  and 
invocation  to  unity  and  concert  of  action,  came 
forth  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  entitled  "  The 
Crisis,^*  the  cause  of  disunion  was  then  in  the 
abolition  societies  established  in  some  of  the 
free  States,  and  which  these  States  were  required 
to  suppress.  Then  came  the  abolition  petitiona 
presented  in  Congress;  then  the  mail  trans- 
mission of  incendiary  publicationa ;  then  the 
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abolition  of  slayery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
then  the  abolition  of  the  slaye  trade  between 
the  States ;  then  the  exclusion  of  slaveiy  from 
Oregon;  then  the  Wilmot  Proviso;  then  the 
admission  of  California  with  a  free  constitu- 
tion. Each  of  these,  in  its  day,  was  a  cause  of 
disunion,  to  be  effected  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  Southern  conyention,  forming  a  sub- 
confederacy,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  effecting  the  disunion  by  establishing  a 
commercial  non-interoourse  with  the  free  States. 
After  twenty  years'  agitation  upon  these  points, 
they  are  all  given  up.  The  constitution,  and 
the  Union,  were  found  to  be  a  *' mistake  "  from 
the  beginning — an  error  in  their  origin,  and  an 
impossibility  in  their  future  existence,  and  to 
be  amended  into  another  impossibility,  or  broken 
up  at  once. 

The  regular  inauguration  of  this  slavery  agi- 
tation dates  from  the  year  1835 ;  but  it  had 
commenced  two  years  before,  and  in  this  way : 
nullification  and  disunion  had  commenced  in 
1830  upon  complaint  against  protective  tariff. 
That  being  put  down  in  1833  under  President 
Jackson's  proclamation  and  enei^tic  measures, 
was  immediately  substituted  by  the  slavery  agi- 
tation. Mr.  Calhoun,  when  he  went  home  from 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  told  his 
friends,  That  the  South  could  never  be  united 
against  tlie  North  on  the  tariff  question — that 
the  sugar  interest  of  Louisiana  would  keep 
her  out — and  that  the  basis  of  Southern  union 
must  be  shifted  to  the  slave  question.  Then 
all  the  papers  in  his  interest,  and  especially  the 
one  at  Washington,  published  by  Mr.  Duff 
Green,  dropped  tariff  agitation,  and  commenced 
upon  slavery;  and,  in  two  years,  had  the  agi- 
tation ripe  for  inauguration  on  the  slavery 
question.  And,  in  tracing  this  agitation  to  its 
present  stage,  and  to  comprehend  its  rationale, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  old  tariff  disunion ;  and  preferred 
because  more  available. 

In  June,  1833,  at  the  first  transfer  of  South- 
cm  agitation  from  tariff  to  slavery,  Mr.  Madi- 
son wrote  to  Mr.  Clay : 

"  //  is  painful  to  see  the  unceasing  efforts  to 
alarm  the  South,  by  imputations  against  the 
North  of  unconstitutional  designs  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  You  are  right,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  believing  that  no  such  intermeddling 
disposition  eansts  in  the  body  of  our  Northern 
brethren.      T/ieir   good  faith  is  sufficiently 


guaranteed  by  the  interest  they  have  as  mer- 
chants, as  ship-owners,  and  as  manufacturen, 
in  preserving  a  union  with  the  slavekolding 
States.  On  the  other  hancL,  what  madness  in 
the  South  to  look  for  greater  safety  in  dis- 
union. It  would  be  worse  than  jumping  into 
the  fire  for  fear  of  the  frying-pan.  T%e  dfuk- 
get  from  the  alarms  is,  thai  pride  and  resent- 
ment excited  by  them  may  be  an  overmald 
for  the  dictates  of  prudence  ;  and  favor  the 
project  of  a  Southern  contention^  insidumshf 
remved,  as  promising  by  its  counsels  the  best 
security  against  grievances  of  every  kind 
from  the  North:^ 

Nullification,  secession,  and  disunion  were 
considered  by  Mr.  Madison  as  synonymous 
terms,  dangerous  to  the  Union  as  fire  to  pow- 
der, and  the  danger  increasing  in  all  the  Soutlh 
em  States,  even  Virginia.  *^  JLook  at  Virginia 
herself  and  read  in  the  Gazettes,  and  in  the 
proceedings  of  popular  meetings,  the  fgvrt 
which  the  anarchical  principle  now  makes,  in 
contrast  with  the  scouting  reception  given  to 
it  but  a  short  time  ago.^  Mr.  Madison  solaced 
himself  with  the  belief  that  this  heresy  woold 
not  reach  a  majority  of  the  States ;  but  he  hid 
his  misgivings,  and  wrote  them  down  io  the 
same  paper,  entitled,  "  Memorandum  on  nullifi- 
cation," written  in  his  last  days  and  published 
after  his  death.  ^  But  a  susceptibility  of  the 
contagion  in  the  Southern  Stales  is  risilde^ 
and  the  danger  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the 
sympathy  arising  from  known  causes,  and 
the  inculcated  impression  of  a  permanent  in- 
compatibility of  interests  between  the  SoHk 
and  the  South,  may  put  it  in  the  power  of  pop- 
ular leaders^  aspiring  to  the  highest  staliorji, 
to  unite  the  South  on  some  critical  occasion, 
in  a  course  that  will  end  in  creating  a  tkeatn 
of  great  though  inferior  extent.  In  pursuing 
this  course,  the  first  and  most  obvious  step  it 
nullification — the  next,  secession — and  the  la^, 
a  farewell  separation.  How  near  has  thii 
course  been  lately  exemplified  !  and  the  danger 
of  its  recurrence,  in  the  same  or  some  other 
quarter,  may  be  increased  by  an  incrtusi'  of 
restless  aspirants,  and  by  the  increasinsr  i*- 
practicability  of  retaining  in  the  t«i"i  a 
large  and  cemented  section  against  its  vilL' 
— So  wrote  Mr.  Madison  in  the  3'ear  IS^*\  ia 
the  86th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  la&t  of  his 
life.  He  wrote  with  the  pen  of  inspiration,  tad 
the  heart  of  a  patriot,  and  with  a  soul  which 
filled  the  Union,  and  could  not  be  imprisoned  ia 
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one  half  of  it  He  was  a  Southern  mmn !  but 
his  Soathem  home  could  not  bUnd  his  mental 
Tision  to  the  origin,  design,  and  consequences 
of  the  siayery  agitation.  He  ^ves  to  that  agi- 
tation, a  Southern  origu%— to  that  design,  a  dis- 
union end— to  that  end,  disastrous  consequences 
both  to  the  South  and  the  North. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  dead.  Peace  to  his  manes. 
But  he  has  left  his  diadpies  who  do  not  admit 
of  peace!  who  ^nuhin^^  where  their  master 
*^ feared  to  tread,^^  He  recoiled  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  Missouri  compromise :  they  ex- 
punge it  He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
bloodshed  in  civil  strife:  they  demand  three 
millions  of  dollars  to  prepare  arms  for  civil  war. 


CHAPTER   CXCIX. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT:  ITS  JUDGES,  CLERK,  AT- 
TORNEY-GENERAIA  RKPORTERS  AND  MAR- 
8HALS  DURING  THE  PERIOD  TREATED  OF  IN 
THIS  YOLUME. 

Chief  Justice:  —  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  of 
Maryland,  appointed  in  1836 :  continues,  1850. 

Justices  :— Joseph  Story,  of  Massachusetts, 
appointed,  1811 :  died  1845. — John  McLean,  of 
Ohio,  appointed,  1829 :  continues,  1850. — James 
M.  Wayne,  of  Geor^A,  appointed,  1835 :  con- 
tinues, 1850 John  Catron,  of  Tennessee,  ap- 
pointed, 1837:  continues,  1850.— Levi  Wood- 
bury, of  New  Hampshire,  appointed,  1845 :  con- 
tinues, 1850. — Robert  C.  Qrier,  of  Pennsylvania, 
appointed,  1846 :  continues,  1850. 

Attornet-Gensrals: — Henry  D.  Gflpin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  appointed,  1840.— John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, of  Kentucky,  appointed,  1841. — Hugh 
S.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina,  appointed,  1841. 
— John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  appointed,  1843. — 
John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  appointed,  1846. 
— Nathan  Clifford,  of  Maine,  appointed,  1846.— 
Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut,  appointed,  1848. 
— Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  appointed, 
1849. — John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  ap- 
pointed, 1850. 

Clerk  :— William  Thomas  Carroll,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  appointed,  1827:  con- 
tinues, 1850. 

Reporters  of  Decisions  : — Richard  Peters, 
jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  appointed,  1828. — Benja- 


min C.  Howard,  appointed,  1843:  continues, 
1850. 

Marshals: — ^Alexander  Hunter,  appointed, 
1834.  — Robert  Wallace,  appointed,  1848.— 
Richard  Wallach,  appointed,  1849. 


CHAPTER   CC. 

OONCLUBION. 

I  HAVE  finished  the  View  which  I  proposed  to 
take  of  the  Thirty  Years'  working  of  the  federal 
government  during  the  time  that  I  was  a  part 
of  it — a  task  undertaken  for  a  useful  purpose, 
and  faithfully  executed,  whether  the  object  of 
the  undertaking  has  been  attained  or  not.  The 
preservation  of  what  good  and  wise  men  gave 
us,  has  been  the  object ;  and  for  that  purpose  it 
has  been  a  duty  of  necessity  to  show  the  evil,  as 
well  as  the  good,  that  I  have  seen,  both  of  men 
and  measures.  The  good,  I  have  cxultingly  ex- 
hibited !  happy  to  show  it,  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  posterity :  the  evil,  I  have 
stintedly  exposed,  only  for  correction,  and  for 
the  warning  example. 

I  have  seen  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government  tried  at  many  points,  and  al- 
ways found  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion. Two  other  trials,  now  going  on,  remain 
to  be  decided  to  settle  the  question  of  that  capa- 
city. 1.  The  election  of  President !  and  whether 
that  election  is  to  be  governed  by  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  or  to  become  the 
spoil  of  intrigue  and  corruption  1  2.  The  sen- 
timent of  political  nationality !  and  whether  it 
is  to  remain  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  lead- 
ing to  harmony  and  fraternity ;  or,  divide  into 
sectionalism,  ending  in  hate,  alienation,  separa- 
tion and  civil  war  ? 

An  irresponsible  body  (chiefly  self-consti- 
tuted, and  mainly  dominated  by  professional 
office-seekers  and  office-holders)  have  usurped 
the  election  of  President  (for  the  nomina- 
tion is  the  election,  so  far  as  the  party  is  con- 
cerned) ;  and  always  making  it  with  a  view  to 
their  own  profit  in  the  monopoly  of  office  and 
plunder. 

A  sectional  question  now  divides  the  Union, 
arraying  one-half  against  the  other,  becoming 
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more  exasperated  daily— which  has  already 
destroyed  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  and 
which,  unless  checked,  will  also  destroy  its 
form. 

Confederate  republics  are  short-lired — ^the 
shortest  in  the  whole  fiumly  of  governments. 
Two  diseases  beset  them — corrupt  election  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  when  electiye ;  sectional 
contention,  when  interest  or  ambition  are  at 
issue.  Our  confederacy  is  now  laboring  under 
both  diseases :  and  the  body  of  the  people,  now 
as  always,  honest  in  sentiment  and  patriotic  in 
design,  remain  unconscious  of  the  danger — and 


even  become  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their 
destroyers. 

If  what  is  written  in  these  chapters  shall  con- 
tribute to  open  their  eyes  to  these  dangers,  and 
rouse  them  to  the  resumption  of  their  electDnl 
priTileges  and  the  suppression  of  sectional  coo- 
tention,  then  this  View  will  not  hare  been 
written  in  yain.  If  not,  the  writer  will  still 
hare  one  consolation — ^the  knowledge  of  the 
hci  that  he  has  labored  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of 
that  Union  and  self-goyemment  which  wise  and 
good  men  gave  us. 


THE   END. 
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